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Softly  o'er  the  face  of  nature, 

With  an  aspect  sad  and  strange, 
Like  a  passing  spell  of  magic, 

Cometh  on  the  wondrous  change,— 
Summer  breathing  out  her  brightness, 

Laying  by  her  glowing  charms. 
And,  with  hectic  flush  of  beauty, 

Sinking  into  Autumn's  arms. 

— Edward  Brooks. 
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BORN  POOR;  GIVES  MILLIONS. 
"I  was  horn  poor  and  I  realize  the  hardships  of  poor  hoys  of  today 
I  am  going  to  assist  poor  hoys  to  learn  trades  and  become  self-support- 
ing. These  words  are  quoted  from  M.  S.  Hershey,  multi-millionaire 
chocoxate  and  candy  manufacturer,  all  of  whose  holding,  amounting  to 
360,000,000,  except  enough  preferred  stock  to  insure  him  an  income0 for 
life,  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Hershey  Industrial  School  at  Hershey 
Pa„  the  site  of  Mr.  Hershey 's  old  homestead.  The  huge  trust  fund 
makes  the  industrial  school,  with  its  present  120  inmates,  second  only  to 
Girard  CoUege,  of  Philadelphia,: in  wealth,  it  is  said..  .Mr.  Hershey  started 
life  as  a  poor  boy,  working  for  Huyler's  in  New  York,  saved  $150  and 
began  business  fo:f  himself.  His  life  ought  to  be  an  inspiration  for  poor 
boys  and  an  example  for  wealthy  men.— Charlotte  Observer 


MINISTERING  UNTO. 

There  is  no  higher  aim  among  men,  in  this  life,  than  to  stop  a  pain,  heal 
a  sure,  unstop  deafness,  remove  that  that  blinds,  and  make  the  subject  more 
fit  to  function  in  the  duties  of  life.  There  is  no  higher  calling  among  men 
tlia'i  that  of  medicine  and  surgery;  and  when  accompanied  with  christian 
graces  and  a  heart!  that  feels,'  it  becomes  an  agency  of  incalculable  good  in  a 
community. 

There  is  no  department  of  science  that  has  made  more  progress  in  the  past 
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quarter  of  a  century  than  has  uiedincine  and  surgery.  It  approaches  the,  mar 
velous,  if  not  the  miraculous,  this  development.  These  remarks  are  suggested 
bv  a  personal  introduction  into  a  modern  hospital,  recently  visited,  and  of 
which  THE  UPLIFT  carries  a  story  in  this  issue.  The  story  is  the  impression 
of  a  layman  uninfluenced,  and  whose  knowledge  of  medicine  in  all  these  years 
is  confined  to  epsom  salts,  calomel  and  their  second  cousin,  castor  oil 

That  visit  thatj  revealed  to  us  the  cases  of  hundred,  that  were  Lobbbng  .» 
pain  and  misery  towards  the  grave  and  who  were  rescued,  enhances  a  well-de- 
fined opinion  of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  having  in  every  town  of  at  least 
six  thousand  inhabitants  a  well-appointed  hospital,  whose  doors  are  always 
open  to  the  public  with  or  without  pay,  as  conditions  may  suggest.  A  sick, 
ailin*  man  is  a  poor  asset  to  a  community.  If  he  can  be  made  well  and  re- 
turned to  a  life  of  usefulness  it  is  an  investment  that  not  only  reflects  cred.t 
on  the  community  hut  is  of  material  value. 

There  are  some  who  are  "opposed  to  state  medicine.'  That  is  an  er- 
roneous view,  as  a  layman  sees  it  in  the  light  of  the  accomplishments  alone  m 
North  Carolina,  But  the  fear  does  linger  that  in  the  system  that  now  pre- 
vails smacks  too  much  of  a  standard  that  lioniz.es  the  money  idea,  With  the 
humanitarian  and  the  gentle  touch  and  the  compassion  of  a  sympathizing  soul 
eliminated.  The  tyranny  of  a  system  that  does  no<|  permit  a  public  nurse  to 
step  aside  and  call  the  attention  of  a  benevolent  person  to  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  clean  bed-clothing  and  fresh  personal  ware  to  a  poor,  dying  woman, 
just  because  it  has  no  rating  in  .tire  prevailing  earning  schedule  is  both  inde- 
fensible and  cold.  A  little  more  of  the  humanitarian,  heart  and  tenderness- 
that  tenderness  divorced  from  money  or  hope  of  gain-infused  into  state  med- 
icine would  be  a  god-send  to  hundreds  of  suffering  people. 

As  above  stated,  the  growth  and  development  in  medicine  and  surgery  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  all  but  revolutionary.  And  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  throughout  the  land,  under  the  direction  of  lug*- 
minded  men,  who  court  at  all  hours  the  best  in,  their  profession  and  feel  a  love 
for  humanity,  is  all  but  entirely  responsible  for  this  progress.  As  a  result  of 
this  growth  blundering  blindness  from  birth,  the  terrible  impotency  of  human 
ignorance  and  rank  superstition,  have  been  banished  or  made  a  coward  seeking 
cover  An  observant  writer  has  made  this  estimate:  "Science  pahentlly  sum- 
moned by' the  scholar,  and  skillfully  sent  forth  by  the  specialist,  is  savmg  man 
from  the  evils  generated  by  himself,  and  with  a  song  on  her  lips,  is  going  fcrtt 
into  home  and  school  and  State  for  'the  healing  of  the  nations.'  " 

Hasten  the  day  when  the  people  shall  be  reached  by  well-prepared  pi  olie 
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nurses  to  teach  them  the  simple  laws  of  safety  in  birth  and  childhood;  and 
speed  the  day  when  hospital  treatment;  may  be  in  reach  of  all  who  need  the 
kindly  service  of  such  humanely  conducted  institutions  as  is  the  Rutherford 
Hospital  in  this  state— institutions,  so  planned  and  managed,  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  can  find  the  door. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

L.  CAMPBELL  CALDWELL. 

Another  strong  man  of  the  state  has  passed  to  the  beyond.  On  Tuesday,  at 
his  home  in  Statesville,  Hon.  L.  Campbell  Caldwell,  after  a  brief  and  intense 
illness,  fell  asleep.  He  was  prepared;  for  when  alighting  from  a  car  returning 
fromj  the  burial  of  Doriuan  Thompson,  a  short  time  ago,  he  remarked,  "I'll 
he  next."     He  was  next. 

He  was  a  vigorous  man  of  the  keenest  of  intellects,  of  tireless  energy;  of 
strong  convictions;  and  as  loyal  a  friend  as  ever  lived.  Mr.  Caldwell  was 
rated  an  able  lawyer,  and  for  years  had  enjoyed  in  Statesville  and  surround- 
ing counties  a  lucrative  practice.  At  one  time  he  was  solicitor  of  the  district, 
and  for  several  terms  was  mayor  of  Statesville. 

As  a  speaker  on  the  hustings,  no  man  in  the  state  could  arouse  the  boys 
in  a  manner  as  did  the  vigorous,  dashing  Caldwell,  He  was  a  Matt  Leach, 
and  L.  L.  Tolk  and  Walter  Murphy,  all  combined,  in  putting  a  political  gather- 
ing on  the  edge  and  in  a  shouting  mood.     Peace  to  the  loyal  soul! 

******* 

HOLDING  UP  A  FINE  EXAMPLE. 
! 

In  this  number  is  a  story  of  a  sturdy  young  man  that  all  young  fellows 
■    should  read  and  consider.     The  story  is  under  the  title  of  "The  Contract."' 

Years  go,  it  seemed  to  have  been  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  salesman  to  "cuss 
!  out''  the  wares  of  others,  and  taking  for  granted  that  this  course  would 
J  establish  the  superiority  of  Ms  t own  wares.  He's  dead  now;  but  years  ago 
J  a  representative  of  au  educational  book  concern  spent  his  time  in  severe  and 
j  overdrawn  criticisms  of  his  opponent's  publications.  Driven  to  an  extreme, 
!  lie  would  mutilate  the  secret  binding  of  a  book  that  when  the  psychological 
I  moment  came  in  his  presentation  he  could  take  the  book  in  his  hands  and 
I  sever  it  into  two  parts  "just  as  easy."  He  spent  his  days  in  a  waning  rec- 
ord of  success,  until  his  methods  no  longer  carried  any  weight.  He  is  now 
whcrij  there  are  no  such  agonizing  things  as  a  "book  adoption." 

Guy   Nearing  is   a   fine   example   for   all   salesmen   and   agents.     Manliness 
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anywhere  and  everywhere  is  an  invincible  asset  where  people  are  looking  lor 

the  truth. 

******* 

AN  INFORMAL  MEETING-. 
The  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School  was  due  for  the  13th.  Unfortunate  circumstances  that  con- 
fronted^ number  of  the  members  prevented  a  quorum  being  present.  There 
were  in  attendance:  Mesdames  Bickett  of  Raleigh.  Faison,  of  Charlotte  and 
Miss  Shaw,  of  Rockingham;  and  Messrs  D.  B.  Coltrane,  Herman  Cone  and 

|!S  J.  P.  Cook.  . 

\n  informal  meeting,  however,  was  held,  without  any  legislation.  After 
(he  meetiu-  Snpt.  Boger  carried  the  members  through  the  several  departments, 
including  the  new  potato  house  that  holds  1,800  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes, 
which  have  been  put  through  the  government  recipe  for  curing  and  drying. 
At  a  later  date,  a  call  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  some  important  biusness 

is  to  be  held. 

******* 

THE  SEASON  OF  REPORTS. 
This  is  the  season  for  getting  in  the  reports  of  Wonderful  yields  and  indi- 
vidual specimen  of  farm  production.  THE  UPLIFT  is  carelessly  taking  its 
reputation  hi  its  hands  in  making  public  this  record  from  the  institution  s 
sweet  potato  patch.  We  hate  awfully  to  do  such  a  bold  thing  but  injustice 
to  the  potato  farmer  on  our  ranch  the  information  comes  to  the  editorial 
rooms  that  "seven  sweet  potatoes  gathered  from  our  field  made  a  bushel. 
That's  awful!  We  didn't  see  them;  but  good,  reliable  persons,  among  them 
Superintendent  Boger,  vouch  for  the  bigness  of  the  potatoes.  It  would  have 
been  more  conclusive  to  have  produced  a  photograph;  but  fond  friends  car- 
ried the  "whoppers"  off  before,  the  kodak  could  be  brought   into  play. 

******* 

HOME  AGAIN  AND  SLATE  CLEAN. 

V  feelin-  of  satisfaction  and  even  one  of  exultation  will  not  down,  as  we 
enjoy  being  again  at  home  and  knowing  that  the  slate  is  absolutely  wipe 
clean  Our^  Administration  Building-The  James  William  Ca-Meman 
-is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  building  is  entirely  completed,  together  w  tli 
complete  furnishing  from  top  to  bottom  in  such  a  manner  as  to  correspon 
with  the  beauty  and  handsomeness  of  the  structure  and  its  appointments 

The  joy  of  the  thing  lies  in  the  fact,  in  addition  to  its  great  usefulness   that 
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if  is  entirely  paid  for- a  donation  from  choice  spirits.  Mr.  Chas  A  Cannon 
-me  of  the  state's  strong  and  far-visioncd  young  men,  sent  in  his  cheek  for 
?S04,.o5  which  represents  the  total  cost  of  the  furnishing  of  this  most  splen- 
did building.  It's  ours  now  to  use,  for  service,  with  none  to  molest  us,  and 
all  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  the  board,  to  the  instition  or  to  the  state. 
We  feel  perfectly  at  home— come  see  us. 

WORKING  FOR  SAFETY. 
The  effort  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  to  make  the  roads  safe  for 
travelers  is  most  commendable.  At  and  on  the  sides  of  high  fills,  the  eom- 
mission  is  having  fences  erected  to  keep  motorists  from  driving  or  slipping 
oft  The  commission  is  now  considering  the  making  of  a  een{re  ^  ^  ^ 
roads-black  paint  on  concrete  construction  and  white  paint  on  the  asphalt- 
for  the  guidance;  of  drivers. 

This  will  he  of  material  advantage  to  the  careful  and  sober  driver;  but 
nothing  on  earth  will  safe-guard  an  honest  driver  against  the  daring  and 
earlessness  of  road-hogs.  They  are  with  us-  and  their  tribe,  while  theC  may 
not   jo  increasing,  desn't)  seem  to  be  growing  less 

******* 
OUGHT  TO  BE  A  WAY  TO  STOP  IT. 
The  Charlotte  Observer  announces  the  forth-coming  removal  to  its  city  from 
Concord  of  one  of  her  leading  and  most  delightful  families.     This  rc-rettable  ' 
event  is  scheduled  for  December  1st.     Charlotte  will  gain  in  the  acquisition 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Cannon  and  family,  but  it  is  a  sore  loss  to  Concord. 
There  ought  to  be  some  reasonable  and  legal  way  or  scheme  to  stop  this  loss 
of  a  fine  asset  to  Concord. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  AGE. 


By  R.  R. 
"We  live  in  deeds,  not  in  years;  in 

thoughts,    not   breaths; 
In  feeling,  not   in   figures   on   a   dial. 
AVe     should     count      time   by     heart 

throbs.     lie  most  lives 
AVho   thinks  most,  feels   noblest,  acts 

the   best. 
Life's  but  a  means  unto  an  end;  that 

end 
Beginning,      mean,    and      cud    to    all 
things— God." 

—Philip   James  Bailey. 
"But   an   old   age   serene   and   bright, 

As  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night, 
Shall  lead'  thee  to   thy  grave." 

— Wordsworth. 

The   tragedy   of   life    is    an   embit- 
tered old  age-  the  regrets,  the  repin- 
ings   on   account   of   disappointments, 
the  buffetings   of  fate.     But  the  gall 
and  worm-wood  of  the  tragedy  is  the 
feeling  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  those 
from  whom  one  expects  comfort  and 
care;    the   feeling   that   one   is   in   the 
way' ami   that   his   departure     would 
be  "viewed   with   complacency,  if   not 
with   actual   satisfaction.     The   State 
papers    recently    recorded    two    cases 
pending   in   the   courts   in  which  par- 
ents of  wealth  had  practically  disin- 
herited their  children.     The  children 
sought   to   set  aside  the   will   in   each 
ease  on  the  ground  that  the  parents 
suffered    a    "hallucination"    in    their 
last  days  that  their  children  did  not 
care  for  them,  and  disinheritance  was 
the    revenge,  the  penalty    imposed    by 
those   who  felt   "how    sharper  than   a 
serpent's  tooth  it  is  to  have  a  thank- 
less child." 

The  ill-feeling  that  sometimes 
comes  between  parents  and  child  is 
the   saddest     part      of      the     old-age 
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tragedy;    and   it   is   there     more   fre- 
quently than  the  world  knows.  Some- 
times the  fault  is  on  one  side,  or  cm 
both.     The  general  mistake,  and  one 
of    the    greatest   mistakes    of   life,   is 
that    so    few    prepare    for    old    age. 
Not   simply   in   material   things;   that 
is    frequently    impossible,    even   when 
one   does   his   best.     The   preparation 
in  mind  is  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
resignation.     When   one   gets   around 
the  naif  century  mark  he  should. be- 
gin,   if   he    hasn't   already   begun,   to 
realize    that   under     ordinary   condi- 
tions his  period  of  activity  is  limited; 
that  soon  he  will  have  to  stand  aside 
and  let  others  go  to  the  front  in  the 
battle.     If    the    thought    is    taken   to 
heart  in  a  truly  philosophical  spirit, 
there  is   satisfaction   in   the   thought 
of  lessened  activities  and  relief  from 
responsibility.     Activity   in   some  ca- 
pacity should  not  cease   while  physi- 
cal  and  mental  strength  permit.  But 
to    one    who    cultivates    the   spirit  of 
'  the   philosopher,   there   is   comfort  in 
the   thought   that  the   strenuous  pace 
may  be  slacked;  that  others  may  uo 
the"  worrying,  of  which  we  have  had 
our   share.     Repining   adds   only     to 
our  discomfort  and  to  the  discomfort 
of  those  about  us.     Whether  we  have 
or  have  not  fought  a  good  light  and 
kept    the    faith,    vain   regrets    accom- 
plish   nothing.     We    know    that     W 
must  pass  on  and  give  way  to  others, 
and  it  is  possible  to  do   that  •  race- 
fully,    nobly,    if    we    will    but   t  ke  a 
common   sense   view.     But   few  there 
are    who    are    willing    to    turn   loose. 
They   deceive   themselves   by   c!-ei'isli- 
in"  the  delusion  that  they  arc  as  good 
as"  they    ever   were;    that   they  kuo* 
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better  by  long  experience  how  to  do 
tilings  than   the  younger  set.     Some- 
times   Ihey  do,   but   often   their  wis- 
dom   of     experience      is    a    delusion. 
Changed    times    and    changed    condi- 
tions demand  new  methods  for  which 
the  younger  generation  are  better  fit- 
ted.    It    is    particularly    annoying   to 
the  old  to  see  (lie  young  folks,  iiftha 
conceit   of  youth  and  strength,  mak- 
ing the  errors  against  which  ago  and 
experience  would  warn  them.     But  it 
must    be    remembered    that    we   learn 
only  by  experience,  and  if  youth  re- 
fuses  to  profit   by   the  experience  of 
age,   it   is   wisdom    to   let   youth  gain 
the    experience,    even    to    their   hurt. 
There  is  no  oiber  way  around.     A"e 
does   not,   always     briiig   wisdom.     It 
more    frequently    means    (fiat    one    is 
set    in    his    ways    and    can't    be    con- 
vinced   that    other    and    better    ways 
Lave    been    discovered.     Age    usually 
shies  at  new  things,   is  skeptical     of 
change;    and    there    is   much    useless 
worrying  about     what     the  younger 
generation   is  coming  to,  entirely  for- 
getful of  the  fact  that  when  age  was 
youth    the    aged    of    that    generation 
wore  subject  to  the  same  worries. 

The  distress  of  the  age  tragedy  is 
in  the  case  of  dissatisfied  parent  and 
child.  Age  not  infrequently  carries 
mental  weakness  in  its  train.  Men 
are  but  children  grown  at  best  and 
the  second  childhood  is  more  trying 
than  the  first  because  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  treat  an  old  child  like  "a 
5'onng  one.  When  the  parent  must 
stand  aside  and  give  over  to  children 
fie  management  of  affairs,  instead 
Pf  accepting  that  situation  as  a  re- 
lief and  giving  no  more  serious  con- 
cern 'o  household  or  buslnes  manage- 
ment, 'caving  the  responsibility  where 
it  mus!   eventually  go  under  any  cir- 


cumstances, age  persists  in  trying  to 
conrmand    the   ship;    in   giving   direc- 
tions that  are  sometimes  very  tryhv' 
it  not  annoying.     And  when  'they  arc 
disregarded,    as    then   must   often   be, 
there   is  a.  feeling  of  slight,   of  hurt 
that    rankles    deep.     Ingratitude      is 
charged   and    the   feeling   of   neglect, 
of  lack  of  affection,  is  cherished  un- 
til   not.     infrequently     it    grows    into 
actual  bitterness,  and  life    s  made  un- 
happy  to   all   concerned.     Age   has  a 
large  share  in  the  blame,  for  the  rea- 
sons   stated— failure    to    realize    that 
m  the   nature   of   things   they  must 
retire  from  command,  and  that  it  is 
better  to  make  that  retirement  a  fact. 
But  youth  are  not  free  from  blame 
in  these  tragedies— by  no  means.     In 
fact  the  feeling  of  age  that  their  off- 
spring do   not   care   for   them   is   not 
always  a  hallucination.     It  is  too  of- 
ten a  hard  fact.     We  old  are  in  the 
nay,  are  more  or  less  troublesome  at 
times,   and   the   prospect   of   the    final 
passing    is    viewed    with    relief.     All 
that  age   has   done   for  youth   is  for-   ■ 
gotten.     The  years  of  struggle  to  pro- 
vide necessities  and  comforts,  the  sac- 
rifices  endured,  are     not   considered. 
Taking   age    into    confidence,     asking 
advice  whether  it  is  taken  or  not,  and 
making  age  fed  that  they  can  yet  bo 
of  some  service  instead  of  cumberers 
of  the  earth,  is  the  exception  rather 
than    the   rule,   probably.     Too   often 
age    is    left     alone — severely      alone; 
shoved  to  one  side  as  an  obstacle  in 
the  way,  and  often  reminded  in  many 
ways  that  they  are  in  the  way.     God 
help   age,  and  youth,   too,   when  that 
is   the   condition.     It  behooves   all   of 
us    not    only    to    cultivate    the    spirit 
of  resignation  in  ample  time  against 
the  day  when  wo  must  take  our  place 
among  the  "has  been,"  but  it  is  vital 
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that  youth  cultivate  piitior.ce  with  the 
foibles  of  age,  for  presently  youth 
comes  to  age  and  will  suffer  the :  same 
weaknesses  with  which  so  little  pa- 
tience has  been  manifested;  and  ir, 
when  that  time  comes  it  is_  realized 
that  the  measure  meted  is  being 
measured  to  you  again,  there  is  added 
cause    for    grief. 

Those  who  would  study  the  philo- 
sophy of  life  as  applied  to  age  should 
commit  to  memory  and  repeat  often 
"Waiting  "  by  John  Burroughs,  wlio 
passed  on  not  'so  long  ago  at  a  ripe  old 
age : 

"Serene,  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 
Nor  care  for  wind  nor  tide  nor  sea; 

I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fats, 
For  lo !  mine  own  shall  come  to  me. 

"I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays— 
For  'what   avails   this   eager  paceT 

I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways 

And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my 


face. 

''Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day, 
The  friends  I  seek  arc  seeking  mr., 

No   wind   can   drive   my   bark   astray 
Nor  change   the   tide  of  destiny. 

"What   matter  if   I  stand  alone? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years; 
My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  has 
sown. 

And   garner  up  jts    fruit   ot   tears, 

••The    waters   know   their   own,      and 
draw 
The    brook    that    springs  in  yonder 
height; 
So  Hows  the  good  with  equal  law 
Unto    the   soul   of  pure   delight. 

•'The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky; 

The   tidal   wave   unto   the   sea; 
Nor    time,    nor   space,    nor   deep,   nor 

high,  ,, 

fan  keep  my  own  "away  from  inc. 


i 


li 


I  AIN'T  MAD  NO  MORE. 

I  ain't  mad  no  more  wif  you; 
Le's  play  horse—  'at' s  what  let's  do! 
Wasn't  it  a  long  time,  though, 
'At  you  wouldn't  speak  f  me 
'An  I  wouldn't  speak  t*  you? 
It  was  mostly  half-past  two 
When  you  wanted  what  I  had 
An'  I  sassed  you  hack  so  had, 
An'  it's  now  most  half-past  free! 
I  ain't  mad  no  more  wif  you; 
Le's  play  horse—  'At' s  what  le's  do! 
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3y  Old  Hurrygraph 

I  .saw  in  a  paper  some  time  ago, 
an  entirely  new  tiling;  a  kind  of  vest 
that  "cures  every  disease  without  the 
use  of  medicine."  The  cut  repre- 
sented a  one-arm  man  with  a  waxed 
moustache,  and  a  bad  eye,  standing 
in  an  Ajax  prosilion,  defying  the 
lightning,  with  his  hand  on  his  hip 
pocket  ready  to  shout  anybody  who 
says  the  vest  will  not  do  what  it  is 
represented  to  do. 

The  world  is  getting  overrun  with 
these,  magnetic  things.  They  have 
breast-pads  knee -pads,  electric  in- 
soles for  shoes,  electric  brushes,  and 
everything  else  a  man  can  think  o£. 
The  probabilities  are  that  ere  ten 
years  pass,  somebody  will  invent  an 
electric  string  that  a  maii  can  tie 
around  his  linger,  when  his  wife 
gives  him  a  letter  to  mail,  to  keep 
him  from  forgetting  to  mail  it  im- 
mediately, and  not  to  carry  it  around 
in  his  pocket  several  days.  What 
the  world  needs  is  an  electric  hat. 
That  would  be  a  perfect  bonanza. 
Just  think  of  putting  on  a  hat  of 
that  kind,  and  find  all  of  your 
troubles  floating  away  like  the  mists 
before  the  morning  sun;  a  gentle 
glow  conic  into  your  sour  and  ag- 
nostic feelings;  .a  cool  relief  to  your 


can  he.  Woudn't  that  be  fine.  It 
woud  be  WQiidreful.  But  there's 
no  trilling  what  we  may  yet  see— 
and  wear. 


angry  passions;  under  your  hair  will 
be  parted  smoothly,  or  curled  beauti- 
fully; the  tintinnabulations  of  joy 
pcnii'.-itiiig  your  whole  being;  and 
you  1  el  so  exhilarated  (hat  you  are 
bubbling  over  with  love  for  every- 
body; and  you  even  forgive  your 
snemk-s,  and  those  whom  you  have 
'lospi;  .fully  used;  and  actually  love 
your    leighbor    as   yourself— if      that 


"111  tell  you  what  this  town 
needs,  Mr.  Hurrygraph,"  said  a  lady 
ro  this  scribe  the  other  day,  with 
flashes  of  defiance  in  her  beautiful 
black  eyes  that  almost  resembled 
.-parks  from  an  anvil,  when  a  hot 
iron  i-  being  welded.  "The  grocery- 
men  of  this  town  should  get  together 
and  stapleize  their  goods.  It  is  plum 
shame  how  prices,  on  the  same  arti- 
cles, range  in  prices,  at  different 
places — and  is  an  imposition  on  the 
trading  public.  I  can  give  you  one 
instance.  I  purchased  a  little  pack- 
age of  Zu  Zu  ginger  snaps  at  one 
store,  for  S  cents,  and  walking  into 
another,  I  found  they  were  selling  the 
same  identical  package  for  5  cents. 
I  could  give  you  other  instances. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  about 
it.''  I  told  her  I  thought  so,  too; 
and  that  when  I  wanted  Zu  Zu  ginger 
snaps  I'd  go  to  the  fellow  who  sold 
them  for  5  cents  a  package,  and  keep 
my  conscience  at  ease.  From  this  I 
learned  that  there  was  a  whole  lot  of 
ginger  and  snaps  in   trading  as   well 

is  in  other  tilings. 

e    e    s   * 

The  Golden  Rule  will  work  as  sure 
as  you  are  born.  Whatever  you  busi- 
ness; whatever  the  state  of  your 
mind  in  regard  to  other  tilings,  and 
people,  the  Golden  Rule  of  the  Bible 
will  work  with  all  the  precision  of  a 
seismograph.  Try  it  in  its  complete 
application.     You     will     have     more 
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satisfaction—  and  more  business. 

Treat  your  employes  as  your  would 
want  to  be  treated  if  the  hired  man 
were  boss.  If  you  are  employed  do 
your  work  as  you  would  want  it  done 
if  you  handled  the  check  book 

In  your  home  treat  your  children 
as  von  would  want  to  be  treated  by 
God,  your  Father.  "Children  obey 
you;  parents/'  says  the  good  book 
\nd  your  wives-love  them  as  m  tho 
davs  of  courtship,  and  treat  them 
now  as  then.  Wives-do  the  same 
thing,     to     make     home    sweet     and 

^ThTprinciples  of  the  Bible  can 
never  be  disproved.  Follow  its  teach- 
ings and  nothing  but  good  can  re- 
sult. 

*       *      3      * 

I  believe  I  have  said  it  before— but 


it   is    so.     Hard    times   is    a   state   of 
mind.      Ever  been  in  the  larger  cities 
recently  and  tried  to  get  a  room  ma 
tirst-elass  hotel,  like  the  million  dol- 
lar   one    Durham  is    going  to    have? 
Notwithstanding    their    high     prices 
they  are  always  crowded.     Have  you 
noticed  the  number  of  automobiles  in 
every  place?     Did  you  read  the  gate 
receipts  of  that  last  big  prize  fight- 
over  a  million  dollars!     Trains  carry 
pleasure   seekers.     Roads   are  lull  o 
automobiles     with  people  going     and 
lino-  on  pleasure  bent.     Does   t"  ■ 


Coming    on   jviv— —  . 

look  like  hard  times?  Money  is  be- 
in.,  spent  and  a  lot  of  people  are 
speding  it.  And  the  country  is  full 
of  people  who  are  looking  for  th3 
people  who  are  making  money.  I  gc 
so  busy  at  times  seeing  people  tnat  1 
have  no  time  for  business. 
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Down  at  Dunn,  North  Carolina,  I  am  formed  there's  a  **£**£ 

second-hand  playground  outfit  ^^^^Xl  work- 
men's clubs,  the  various  organizations  of  the ^o^n-ei 

»  .et.alit,  »o  good  f.«ta  «  »»« «°<  ^^""hori.y,  aer.es 
their  chidren  to  congregate  out  of  sight  01   P 

town  withont  proper  direetion  o,  proteet. on   for  tl  e  boy »"    »  M. 

There  are  few  nr.ther.jn  Morrr.e  woo  "^^"i.  B  I  ■»  - 

dren  to  patronise  a  public  piaygiuuuu. 

right  in  that  assumption  Teachers    Association,    the   women's 

13JJWS*  -  — "™- to«  *™  *  deteion-i'  ""'  * 

-su  .he  ».«,.  ,i... «,  «*• -sfiastt^a 

for  a  little  wholesome  ezeroM  for  the  parnP.  eh  yo  ,,, 

play,  play  until  one  get.  sick  and  tired  of  it.    Is  there 
wlri    an,  more  enept  athl.tics.-Monr.e  Emmiot. 
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A  GREAT  INSTITUTION. 

On  the  28th  and  29th  of  October,  hist,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  the  guest 
of  Mr.  R.  E.  Price,  editor  of  the  Rvtherfordton  Sim,  and  a  most  active  and 
useful  force  in  all  the  worthwhile,  things  that  concern,  the  betterment  of  the 
community.  On  Sunday  night  he  had  arranged  a  union  meeting  of  the  Metho- 
dist and  Presbyterians  with  the  Baptist  in  their  new,  handsome  and  com- 
modious church  to  consider  for  a  while  the  important  subject  of  Boy  Welfare. 
Dr.  Adams,  a  man  of  great,  force  and  great  conviction  is  the  constructive  and 
pastor  leader,  and  who  made  it  easy  for  the  guest  of  the  evening  to  deliver  his 
message  to  as  appreciative  and  considerate  audience  as  has  ever  assembled 
anywhere. 

The  following  day  Editor  Price,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  finest  kind  of  sample 
of  the  healthfidness  and  robustness  of  the  citizenship  of  that  territory,  which 
has  been  baptized  "the  gateway  to  the  land  of  the  shy,"  took  us  to  the.  Ruther- 
ford Hospital,  a  -modem,  complete  and  last  word  in  hospital  construction. 
What  I  saic  is  to  me  an  inspiration,  and  of  this  I  wish  to  speak  in  the  following 
lilies. 

On  A  Pleasure  And  Hunting  Trip.  side  uppermost  in  their  calculations. 
Accepting  a  cordial  invitation  of  a  Not  so  with  Drs.  Norris  and  Biggs. 
prominent  western  North  Carolinian  They  saw  that  in  all  that  vast  tcrri- 
t<>  eome  down  South,  view  the  seen-  tory  in  that  portion  of  the  mountains 
cry,  touch  elbow  with  our  folks  and  pressing  needs  for  an  institution  to 
do  some  hunting,  resulted  in  two-  meet  eases  otherwise  unable  to  go 
must  admirable,  professional  gentle-  elsewhere  for  hospital  treatment — so 
men  of  Philadelphia  becoming  at-  they  decided  to  carry  the  hospital  to 
ladled  and  becoming  real  citizens  of  hundreds  of  God's  modest,  humble 
Tarhelia.  These  were  Dr.  Henry  people,  if  not  forgotten  ones,  who 
Korris  and  Dr.  Monrgomery  If.  need  its  kindly  offices. 
Biggs,  outstanding  and  famous  sur-  These  men  of  advanced  thought, 
geons  of  Philadelphia.  After  reach-  devoted  to  their  profession  and  ob- 
ing  the  mountain  section  of  the  state,  sussed  with  the  humanitarian  spirit, 
being  impressed  with  the  wonderful  look  Rulherfordton  as  an  ideal  loea- 
climate,  natural  resources  and  future  lion.  The  1200  foot  elevation  above 
possibilities,  they  decided  to  open  a  sea-level,  and  domiciled  in  sight  of 
hospital  for  surgical  and  gynecolog-  the  Blue  Ridge,  Chimney  Rock,  Hick- 
ical  cases  at  Rulherfordton.  This  ory  Nut  (lap,  Bald,  Cherry  and  South 
wa  i  in  1 900.  Mountains  on  the  West  and  a  rolling, 
li  si  ruck  some  people  that  these  prosperous  agricultural  section  on 
gentlemen  had  a  peculiar  vision.  the  East,  gave  to  Rutherfordton 
They  reasoned  among  themselves,  their  first  and  only  choice  as  a  prop- 
why  not  go  to  a  city,  why  not  get  on  er  location  for  an  institution  that 
the  :nain  lino  of  a  prominent  railroad"?  for  that  time  was  a  real  innovation 
Tin  c  folks  looked  at.  the  proposition  into  the  life  of  the  state, 
through  selfish  eyes,  with  the  monev-          On  the  outer  edge  of  the  growing 
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MAJOR  HENRY  NORRIS,  M.  D. 

[n  the  "World  War  Dr.  Morris  made  an  en- 
viable record.  After  a  high  order  of  medical 
service  at  Cam])  Sevier,  he  went  across  the 
seas  with  the  30th  Regiment;  and  the  promo- 
tions that  came  to  him  in  recognition  of  his 
able  medical  and  surgical  skill  and  his  inspir- 
ing patriotism  are  fine  badges,  which  he  wears 
today  in  a  most  modest  and  becoming  manner. 


town,  now  numbering  probably  2,500 
people  of  sturdy  stock  and  brave, 
they  purchased  150  acres  of  wooded 
lands,  of  line  and  stately  trees. 
'I'll- re  on  a  hill  overlooking  all  the 
surrounding  country  they  planted 
Hie      Rutherford      Hospital,      which 


has  been  a  God-send  to  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  ailing 
men  and  women  of  that 
great  section,  who  in  the  ab- 
sence of  thcat  institution, 
would  have,  per  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, just  suffered  on, 
withered  and  died  — hospital 
treatment  elsewhere  was  be- 
yond their  knowledge,  their 
ability  their  spirit. 

We  carry  in  this  number  a 
picture  of  the  hospital.     It  is 
modern  in  every  comfort,  con- 
venience  and    equipment,    and 
to  insure  all  these  no  expense 
was      spared      in    its   arrange- 
ments  and   construction.     The 
front  is   124     feet,   with     two 
wings      each    104      feet,,  three 
stories     high,     and     is     built 
throughout    with    brick,     with 
limestone       trimmings.       The 
floors  are  of  maple  with   tiles 
in    all      bath      and    operating 
rooms.       Every       room       has 
plenty  light  and  air,  all  being 
outside  rooms.     The     capacity 
is  tor  a  little  more  than  seven- 
ty; and   I  am  told  the  institu- 
tion is  practically  filled  at  all 
times. 

Complete  Equipment. 
Everything  to  make  this  a 
modern  and  complete  hospital 
has  been  added.  There  is  a 
laundry  on  the  grounds,  an 
annex  for  colored  patients, 
with  colored  attendants;  a  re- 
constructed home  for  nurses, 


cently 

ami  this  is  of  handsome  design  and  is 
equipped  with  everything  to  make 
the  living  home-like.  On  the  grounds 
is  a  modernly  constructed  swimming 
pool  for  the  nurses;  flower  gardens, 
well-laid    out    and    beautifully    culti- 
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vated  and  caved  for.     Each  of 
the    owners    have      their    own 
dwellings    nearby.     These    are 
attractive  homes  of  outstand- 
ing    character     and     design. 
There  are  other  buildings;  but 
we   pass    by   them   and   pause 
for  a   moment   in  a   beautiful 
chapel,  which  Drs.  Norris  and 
Biggs    at    their'   own    expense 
have   erected     for      the    daily 
worship  of  all  the  nurses  such 
of     (lie   convalscent     patients 
as   may     desire      to     worship 
therein,    and    others    who    so 
desire.     Every  morning  in  the 
year  services  are  held  in   this 
beautifully        arranged        and 
unique   chapel,   and   in   charge 
of  it  is  a  minister  whose  name 
appears  on  the  monthly  pay- 
roll   these   benefactors   of   hu- 
manity     meet      month      after 
month. 

Much  Activity  That  Day. 

It  was  Monday  morning 
when  I  reached  the  hospital 
Dr.  Norris  had  just  come  from 
the  operating  room,  and  Dr. 
Biggs  was  about  to  enter, 
each  having  their  specialities 
in    surgery-    Dr.      Norris      is 


DR.  MONTGOMERY  H.  BIGGS. 
Dr.   Bi"gs,  a   brother-in-law   of  Dr.   Norris, 
and   a   ccT-owner  of   the  Rutherford  Hospital, 
,  ,       ,  ,  '"    rendered  just  as  patriotic  services  to  his  eoiui- 

lolksy-you  hke  him  the  mo-     «  ^    conditions  at  home  demanded  his 

ment  he  swings  earnestly  and       ■>     . 
actively  about  you,  frankly  and 


remaining  in  close  touch  with  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  caring  for  the  sick  and 
suffering  of  a  wide  territory.  Dr.  Biggs,  in 
testimony  of  his  love  for  the  mountain  sect:on 
vice  to  ins  leuow  man  ^  Nort^Carolilla  is  0„e  of  the  moving  spirits 
we-Ed.tor   Price,    the    doctor  chimney   Rock   development,   which   is 

and  ) -moved  from  one  quar-  ^  takg  substantial  shape. 


pleasantly  revealing  an  open 
life  and  one  on  lire  for  ser- 
vice   to    his    fellow    man.     A 


qus 
ter   to  another,     over     the  . 

grounds  and  through  the  departments  The   young     fellow      was   aPPa™  :"- 

there    came    up    behind    and    at    safe  hypnotized,     so   strenuously     dio   M 

distance  a  youngster  of  about  sixteen  keep    in    sight    of    the    doctor      M 

years.     I    wondered    what    he    meant.  this  is  why  the  youngster  acted  Lius. 
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He  felt  somewhat  like  a  hero,  and 
from  the  angle  from  which  most 
folks  view  the  thing-  he  is  a  real  genu- 
ine hero.  That  young  fellow  volun- 
teered— a  typical  mountain  hoy  with- 
out a  particle  of  taint  in  his  blood,  a 
perfect  specimen  of  mountain  raising 
—  to  furnish  one  quart  of  his 
blood  for  transfusion  into,  an 
old  fellow  from  Yancey  county, 
who  had  come  down  there  to  have 
liis  spleen  removed  bodily.  And  this 
is  the  case  that  Dr.  Xorris  had  just 
left  at  my  arrival,  and  before  I  left 
the  Yancey  man  had  opened  bis  eyes 
and  when  the  doctor  told  him 
that  "'you  are  alright,  and  safe," 
there  spreads  all  over  his  face  a  reg- 
ular mountain  smile. 

1  want  to  digress  here,  just  as  a 
layman  is  inclined  to  do.  What  is  a 
spleen  for,  anyhow  ?  That  moun- 
taineer's spleen  was  as  big  as  a  fry- 
ing pan.  He  hasn't  any,  any  more. 
Will  he  miss  it?  Some  count  ry 
schcol  teacher  told  me  years  ago, 
when  qualifying  for  a  teacher's  li- 
cense, that  the  spleen  was  just  mere- 
ly an  ornament,  a  filler  in,  to  make 
tile  body  look  graceful  and  symme- 
trical. He  may  have  been  right,  for 
today  that  teacher  is  a  ''certified 
teacher"  of  the  most  modern  design. 
That  mountaineer  has  no  spleen,  'is 
living  and  thriving,  and  since  the  dis- 
turbing organ  has  been  eliminated, 
there  is  no  reason  Why  he  should  not 
live  to  be  a  hundred  years    old,  as  most 

mountaineers  do.  But  why  a  spleen, 
is  yet  unanswered?  and  why  an  ap- 
pendix"? Twenty  or  more  years  ago 
Hoke  Peck  went  to  Salisbury  and 
had  Dr.  Stokes  to  extract  his  appen- 
dix. It  was  generally  understood 
among  the  laity  that  a  fellow  only 
lives  seven  years  after  li is  appendix 


is  removed.  Hoke  Peck  denies  that, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after? 
wards  he  is  an  active  business  man, 
and  says  that,  he  never  understood 
why  he  was  given  such  a  useless  or- 
gan, living  today  better  without  it 
than  when  he  sported  an  appendix. 
Nurse  Training 
T  was  impressed  with  the  provisions 
made  for  the  orderly  and  systemmat- 
ic  training  of  the  young  women, 
who  seek  to  become  nurses.  Their 
keep,  is  guarded  about  in  the  most  mod- 
ern and  home-like  arrangements  in  the 
handsome  Xurses'  Home,  recently 
completed;  and  in  their  schoolroom, . 
where  daily  instruction  is  given, 
there  is  supplied  all  the  conveniences 
and  equipment  that  the  best  and  most 
advanced  thought  could  suggest. 
The  Xray. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  finest  X-ray 
machine  in  the  entire  smith — and  this 
information  I  got  the  .night  before  in 
the  hotel  lobby  where  a  judge  and  a 
score  of  lawyers  were  discussing  the 
Rutherford  Hospital  and  its  su- 
perb record— is  installed  in  this  Ruth- 
erford institution.  The  mechanism 
is  a  marvel  to  a  layman.  It  is  more 
marvelous,  too,  for  a  fellow  to  see 
through  himself;  note  his  own  heart 
action,  and  watch  with  a  nervousness 
his  ribs  move  as  he  inhales  and  ex- 
hales air  through  his  lungs.  Dr. 
Murphy,  whom  Drs.  Xorris  and  Biggs 
brought  down  from  Philadelphia  to 
specially  operate  this  wonderful  ma- 
chine, handles  it  with  as  much  ease 
and  efficiency  as  the  seamstress  does 
her  sewing  machine.     To  look  at  that 

machine,  observe  its  possibilities  and 
what  it  is  capable  of  doing,  retlects 
the  glory  of  the  power  and  genius  of 
him,   whom    the    Great    creator   made 
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in  bis  own  imago, 

The  Radium. 

One  room  is' set  apart  for  the  deli- 
cate and  intricate  machine  that  puts 
in  form  the  radium  for  the  treatment 
of  cancer  and  other  diseases. 
Enclosed  in  a  sale  under  a  com- 
bination leek,  set  in  the  wall,  is  the 
stuck  of  vadium,  which  this  hospital 
owns.  This  hospital  enjoys  a  fine 
reputation  throughout  the  slate  and 
further  south;  and  since  tile  installa- 
tion of  the  radium  treatment  its  rep- 
utation has  extended  into  the  north- 
ern states.  The  radium  in  size  is 
about  one-fourth  of  a  regulation  tea- 
spoon; and  it  is  claimed  ii  will  give 
off  sas  tor  1,700  years  and  then  be 
just'  fifty  per  cent,  diminished,  it 
is  said  to  he  the  largest  deposit  south 
of  Baltimore. 

Some  months  ago  the  press  of  the 
state  carried  an  inlersting  story  of 
how  the  Rutherford  Hospital  came 
into  possession  of  this  hue  fortune. 
Mr.  J.  Calvin  Plonk,  a  wealthy  manu- 
facturer of  Hickory,  1ST.  C,  realizing 
the  great  work  the  hospital  is  doing 
and  seeing  a  chance  to  enlarge  its 
usefulness  to  suffering  humanity,  do- 
nated $100,000  worth  of  radium  to  be 
used  for  the  eradication  of  cancer 
and  other  dreaded  diseases.  It  was 
given  as  a  memorial  to  his  departed 
wife  who  received  treatment  at  this 
hospital.  The  stock  of  radium  here 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the 
country  and  is  the  second  largest  de- 
posit in  the  United  States.  Patients 
from  all  over  the  country  are  now 
being  treated  for  cancer  at  this  in- 
stitution, with  marvelous  success. 

Just  inside  the  front  door,  on  one 
side  is  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Plonk;  and 
on  the  other  side  affixed  to  the  wall 


is  a  beautiful  brass  tablet,  bearing 
this  inscription:  (Under  a  cross  in 
the  tablet.)  In  loving  memory  oE 
Laura  R.  Plonk,  The  Radium  con- 
tained in  this  hospital  was  donated 
by  her  husband,  J.  C.  Plonk;"'  and 
just  beneath  this,  this  Biblical  in- 
junction: "Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men  that  they  may  see  your 
-ood  works  and  glorify  your  father 
which  is  in  heaven." 

All  down  through  the  ages—the 
scientists  tell  us  it  is  1,700  years  ana 
more — this  gift,  so  small  in  size,  but 
mighty  in  its  power,  in  the  hands  of 
benefactors,  who  do  not  measure  re- 
lief in  dollars  and  cents,  will  contri- 
bute to  the  cure  of  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  Cod's  suffering  people. 
This  man  Plonk  has  made  a  princely 
gift  to  humanity— his  investment  re- 
ileets  a  kindly  soul  that  honors  and 
magnifies  the  donor,  and  yet,  in  his 
modesty,  ho  does  not  think  that  he 
has  done  any  more  than  his  simple 
duty.  In  this  is  the  greatness  of 
the  deed. 

Not  A  Mon-y-Making  Enterprise. 
•  These  famous  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, well-established  in  Philadel- 
phia, did  not  come  south  and  estab- 
lish this  Rutherford  Hospital  pri- 
marily to  make  money.  It  was  a  vi- 
sion and  hope  of  service  where  most 
needed.  They  had  tired  of  the 
smoke,  the  noise  and  the  cramp  o. 
city  life.  Lovers  of  nature  and  lov- 
ers of  humanity,  as  they  are,  they 
sought  the  glories  of  life  in  the  wide 
open  where  medical  and  surgical  re- 
lief could  be  extended  to  a  folk,  who 
needed  it  and  knew  not  how  to  brave 
the.   distant  hospital. 

I  heard  that  bunch  of  North  Caro- 
lina lawyers  and  Ruthcrfordton  uti- 
zens,      in   their   conversation,     make 
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plain  that  these  two  men,  Drs.  Nor- 
ris  and  Biggs,  were  superb  psycho- 
logists and  exemplars  of  the  linest  type 
of  faith.  Whether  the  diseased  and 
suffering  person  entering  the  liospil- 
al  be  a  millionaire  or  a  pauper,  never 
concerned  them.  The  first  and  chief 
thought  is,  what  is  needed.  The  fact 
las  been  established  that  the  grati- 
tude of  the  patient,  having  been  re- 
lieved, made  whole  and  sent  back 
home  a  saved  creature,  is  so  well  an. I 
generally  appreciated  that  it  is  rare 
these  benefactors  of  men  and  women 
sustain  serious  losses.  The  very  at- 
mosphere of  that  whole  institution  is 
such  that  welcome  is  written  every- 
where and  hope  is  uppermost  to  give 
a  service — a  service  to  fellow  man, 
bothered  in  mind  and  vexed  in  body. 

Ami  the  same  bunch  of  gentlemen, 
who  occupied  chairs  that  Sunday 
night  in  the  lobby  of  the  Iso-Thermal 
Hotel  in  the  town  of  Ruthfordton 
and  turned  loose  their  appreciation 
of  the  able  surgeons,  their  exalted 
opinion  of  the  goodness  of  their 
hearts,  and  noted  the  marvelous  suc- 
cess these  Philadelphia  North  Caro- 
linians had  obtained  in  their  great 
institutition  established  in  the  hemt 
or  the  mountains,  and  had  not  vp  to 
litis  good  day  said  to  the  town,  to  the 
county  or  to  any  man,  we  need,  de- 
sin',  or  must  have  a  contribution  or 
a  donation.  It's  their  proposition 
and  they  run  it.  as  they  see  lit  along 
lines  that  give  vent  to  their  line  na- 
tures. 


Formal  Opening. 

On      the  9th   of  March,   1911,     the 
nal   opening   of    the   new  hospital 


for 

wo  had.  A  number  of  distinguished 
]>h;  sicians  of  the  state  and  five  or  six 
hui  dred    of    th.e   local   citizens   called. 


One  feature  of  the  opening  was  a 
clinic  and  an  address  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Price  (a  Virginian,)  who  had  gone 
to  Philadelphia  and  became  nation- 
ail}-  famous  as  a  surgeon.  By  way 
of  the  Rnlherfordton  Sun  we  have 
his  address  in  part  on  that  occasion 
and  today  it  sounds  so  much  like  a 
prophecy  made  in  the  past  we  find  it 
agreeable  to  reproduce  it. 

Dr.  Price's  Address. 

Ladii-s  and  Gentlemen: — It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  come  here  and 
participate  in  this  extremely  import- 
ant function.  There  is  something 
novel  about  it;  it  seems  like  the  cele- 
bration of  something  wonderfully 
beautiful.  I  went  through  this  hos- 
pital last  evening  and  found  patients 
here  who  had  all  been  operated  upon 
for  very  grevious  complications,  and 
their  lives  had  been  saved.  All  of 
them  were  cheerful  and  happy. 

There  is  no  one  more  interested  in 
hospitals  than  myself,'  and  also  in 
the  experiments  of  vivisection.  I 
have  seen  many  wonderful  experi- 
ments in  that  line  and  consider  it  a 
life  saving  thing.  I  have  been  asked 
to  repeat  some  of  the  experiments 
that  Dr.  X.  Senn,  of  Chicago,  made 
in  that  line,  and  have  also  been 
threatened  that  if  I  did  so,  the  dooi's 
of  the  national  association  would  be 
locked  against  me.  I  was  not  ar- 
rested, however,  nor  locked  out  ei- 
ther. There  is  a  peculiar  sentiment 
existing  about  vivisection  at  present. 
There  is  no  one  in  Hie  world  more 
familiar  with  the  past  work  of  vivi- 
section than  myself.  I  have  put  a 
great  many  dogs  under  chloroform 
and  experimented  on  them,  that  I 
midst  save  the  lives  of  mothers,  hus- 
bands   and    children.   I    have    worked 
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in    stables,    and    spent    every      dollar  Upon    one    occasion         lunched    with 

that  1  hud  in  the  world  lor  (his  cause.  seven    surgeons    at    1  etersburg     Va 

Four  of  ,nv  friends  were  able,  through  and   urged    the  great   nee,     oL    a  hos- 

knowledge"  oC  vivisection,  to  suvetlio  pita!    there.     The    general    cry    was. 

lives  or  live  stab-wounds  of.  the  heart;  "We  are  poor;  we  can  no:  ajfoid  H. 

a    worlc      which    requires     wonderful  Finally,     however      a  hospital     was 

„„,„„„,      ,.,oanliuess      and    dexterity.  Ibuilt    there,    ,n    a    beautiful   Site,   SUt- 

Aviseetion    has   also   been    the   means  rounded    by   great ;  pinoaks.      Visiting 

there   a  quarter  ol    a   century  later   t 


V 

of   bringing   the   army   and   navy   sur- 

higher  standard.  From      found  that  some  wonderful  cures  Una 

as  a  result 


jcons  up  to  a 


anion-  the  students,  which  they  take      been  made,  many  of  them,  as  a  resu; 
£rom°tha    medical   schools,   they   take      of    vivisection.     Every    town   of   for, 
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three  or  four  and  re-educate  them. 
They  re -educate  them  particularly 
along  lines  of  immunity,  and  have 
recently  immunized  a  whole  regiment 
with   anti-typhoid  serum. 

In  ninny  parts  of  the  country  to- 
day calamities  exist  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  hospitals.  Persons  with 
compound  fractures,  and  equally  seri- 
ous conditions,  are  shipped  many 
miles  in  a  baggage  car  for  treatment 
and,    consequently,      lose    their    lives. 


to  six  thousand  inhabitants  can  at! 
a   hospital,   and   should  have   one 
fore    the   ladies    wear   sallies   and 
men    wear   costly    Masonic   badges 

Another  important  subject  is 
of  social  evil  and  vice.  About  two 
five  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  c; 
ty  alms-houses  and  asylums  si 
be  taken  out  and  put  to  work, 
vice  discouraged  instead  of  I) 
hushed.  We  should  all  like  to 
ten  years  longer  and  see  the  pro. 
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which  is  to  be  made  along  the  linos  The    nursing  profession   was    institu- 

of   taking  better  care   of  the   body's  ted  by  Florence  Nightingale  who  was 

social,  religious  and  moral  conditions,  sent   to  Crimea  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 

Li    regard    to    medical    work,      we  oral. of  England,  where  her  srreat  work 

ai'e  just  in  our  ineipieney  of  what  wc  commenced. 

hope  to  attain.     We  can  have  better  ,  tu    conclusion,    I    would    urge    the 

surgeons    and    better    doctors.     Liter-  women    of    this    land    to    put    up    one 

lies    should   serve   at    least    two  years  standard  of  morals,  and  to  insist  up- 

before    leaving    a    hospital.     Just      a  on  that  standard,  and  we  would  have 

word    in   regard    to    the    nursing  pro-  far   less      degeneracy.     I     have     had 

fession.      At      one   time      it    was   con-  much    pleasure    in    coming    here,    and 

sidercd  a  disgrace   for  a   refined  wo-  pleasure  in  saying  what  I  have  said 

man   to  enter  the   nursing  profession.  to  vou. 


THE  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES. 

Capt.  3.  A.  ASHE  in  News  &  Observer 
The  first  designation  of  the  former  a  civil  war  such  as  that  now  watred 
"unpleasantness"  as  a  War  Between  between   the  Northern  and  .Southern 
the    States   that    1    know   of  is   to    be  States  is  properly   conducted   accord- 
found   m   the  decision  of  the   United  jng    to    the    humane    regulations      of 
States  Supreme  Court— very  high  an-  public  law  as  regards  capture  on  the 
thority.     The    right      of   the      United  ocean.     Under  the  very  peculiar  Con- 
States  States   to  seize  certain  vessels  stitutio'n      of      this     government,    al- 
as  "prizes"   being   denied,   the   eases  though   the   citizens   owe   supreme   al- 
went     on     appeal     to    the     Supreme  legiance   to    the   Federal   government, 
Court,      and      were      decided    at    the  they   owe   also    a    qualified   allegiance 
December  term  18G"2,  nearly  two  years  to  the  state  in  which   they  are  domi- 
at'ter    the    war    was    started.     It    be-  ,-iled.     Their    persons    and    property 
came  necessary  for   the  court   to  say  are    subject    to    its    laws.     Hence,    in 
what  sort  of  a  war  it   was.     Certain-  organizing    this   rebellion,    they   have 
ly  it  was  a  war  and  a  very  great  one  acted  as   Slates,   claiming  to   be   sov- 
— but  what  sort  of  a  war/  ereign    over    all    persons    and      prop- 
Justice  drier  who  tiled  the  opinion  erly    within    their   respective     limits, 
of  the  court,  said  (2nd  Black  p.  0(38:)  and  asserting  a  right  to  absolve  their 
"By  the  Constitution  Congress  alone  citizens  from   their  allegiance   to   the 
has   the  power   to   declare  a   national  Federal  government.  Several  of  these 
or  a  foreign  war.     it  cannot  declare  states    combined      to    form    a      new 
war   against   a    state   or   any   number  Confederacy,     claiming     to     be     ac- 
of  states  by  virtue  of  any  clause  in  knowledged   by   the  world   as  a   Sov- 
tiie  Constitution."     Speaking  of  the  erign  state.     Their  right   to  do  so  is 
President  "He  has  no  power  to  initi-  now  being  decided  by  wager  of  bat- 
n  e  or  declare   a   war   against   a   for-  tie." 

eign    nation    or    a    domestic    state."  The     great      Commoner     of     that 

On  page  073:  "We  have  shown  that  period  Thad  Stephens  ever  proclaim- 
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ed  that  "the  Constitution"  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  that  the  whole 
proceedings  were  outside  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  tnat  threfore,  after 
the  conquest  of  the  South,  there 
were  no  "Southern  States" — and 
Congress  could  nut  do  what  it  pleased 
with  the  territory  of  the  conquered 
states;  and  Congress  did  its  pleasure 
just  as  Thad  Stephens  said — And 
at  that  period,  1SGG-C3,  i  did  not 
disagree  with  Stephens  and  was 
glad  that  they  did  not  assign  one- 
half  of  North  Carolina  to  Kliodo 
Island  and  the  other  half  to  Iowa! 
but  still,  in  morals,  there  was  what 
the  lawyers  call  "an  estoppel;"  for 
the  Northern  authorities  had  de- 
clared "only  lay  down  your  arms  and 
cease  fighting,  and  be  good — and 
everything  shall  be  as  it  used  to 
be." 

Returning  to  the  courts  "war  now 
waged  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States" — it  is  remarkable 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  was 
the  beginning  of  hostilities.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  cabinet,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  man,  I  believe,  was  op- 
posed to  beginning  the  war.  Seward, 
the  strongest  man  in  the  cabinet, 
was  so  opposed  to  it  that  he  pro- 
posed a  war  with  Great  Britain  or 
Spain — or  any  other  country,  in- 
stead. But  some  half  dozen  gover- 
nors of  Northern  states — embracing 
the  manufacturing  states — had  an  in- 
terview with  President  Lincoln,  and 
doubtless  prevailed  on  him  to  start 
the  ball  a-rolling  promising  to 
supply  the  troops.  It  seems  to  have 
been  at  this  instance  that  the  die 
was  cast,  the  Rubicon  crossed. 
When  the  President  called  for  troop3 
— these  governors     sent     them — and. 


indeed  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania sent  so  many  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  would  not  receive  more 
than  half  he  sent  and  quite  a  heated 
controversy  arose  between  (he  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  about  that. 

It  was  at  first  a  war  between 
some  of  the  Northern  states  and  the 
Southern  states;  and  it  was  in  pro- 
gress months  before  any  Congress 
was  held.  Eventually,  all  the  North- 
ern states  fell  into  the  line,  and  Con- 
gress took  hold;  but  as  the  Supreme 
Court  said  nearly  two  years  later 
Congress  had  no  authority  under 
the  Constitution  to  act  in  the  ma- 
er.  Some  interesting  questions  arose 
on  the  above  facts. 

Slavery  Not  Involved. 

To  the  Editor :The  time  to  eorrcvt 
nn  improper  statement  is  at  once. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  Senator 
Whecter  to  say  what  the  war  of  1861- 
65  was  fought  about.  "Here  on  this 
spot  markes  the  surrender  of  chattel 
shivery,"  said  he.  That  is  one  of  the 
salves  with  which  Northern  men 
anoint  themselves  when  seeking  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  their  part 
in  the  great  war.  But  President 
Lincoln  declared  up  to  September, 
1862 — after  the  war  had  been  raging 
for  fifteen  months— that  the  question 
of  slavery  was  riot  involved! 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and 
other  Southern  States  had  refused 
to  leave  the  Union  up  to  April,  IS  1, 
a  majority  of  their  people  wi  "e 
against  it.  A  large  majority  of  "..ie 
people  of  those  States  had  no  pcr- 
sonal  interest  in  slavery.  But  whoa 
in  April,  I8G1,  an  event  occurr.  d, 
the  peorde   of     North     Carolina     r.l- 
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pur- 
examine 


most  to  man  took  up  arms;  regi- 
ment after  regiment  came  pourim* 
down  the  mountain  sides  where  not 
one  man  in  fifty  was  personally  in- 
terested in  slavery.  lu  many  com- 
panies there  were  no  slaveholders. 
Then  the  great  slave  States—border 
States — acted.  What  was  that 
event  V 

Why   did    that   event     occur'?   Who 
brought   it  about — and  for  what 
pose .;   Let     Northern 
these   questions. 

And  please  let  me  protest  against 
an  injustice  to  our  one-time  towns- 
man, Andrew  Johnson,  contained  in 
your  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  Bennett  Place. 

"Meanwhile,  Lincoln,  'the  friend 
of  the  South,'  was  assassinated  and 
the  administration  changed.  Andrew 
Johnson,  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
succeeded  Lincoln  in  the  Presidency, 
and  the  recoiistruetionists  came  in 
power  in  Washington." 

The  facts  are  that  President 
Johnson  did  not  change  an  iota  in 
the  program  Mr.  Lincoln  had  months 
and  months  earlier  laid  down  for 
his  own  action;  nor  did  he  change 
Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet. 

But  the  change  in  Mr.     Lincoln's 
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his 


program     was     made       before 
death. 

It  was  made  when  he  reversed 
himself  after  agreeing  with  Judge 
Campbell  that  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia should  assemble  at  Richmond 
and  withdraw  the  Virginia  troops 
from    the    Confederate    army. 

That  reverse  step  was  taken  at  the 
insistence  of  his  Secretary  of  War, 
Stanton.  .Sherman  had  acted  in  ac- 
cord with  Lincoln's  views  as  ex- 
pressed to  him  and  General  Grant 
at  an  interview  at  City  Point  after 
the  Battle  of  Bentouville.  Those 
views  were  not  Stanton's — and  Stan- 
ton prevailed  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  to  yield 
more — in  regard  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia;  and  he 
took  such  steps  that  President 
Johnson  had  to  yield  to  his  views — 
in  the  matter  of  t he  terms  of 
General  Johnson'.";  surrender,  lu- 
deed,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  took  the  initial 
steps  in  that  matter  without  refer- 
ence to  the  President.  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  probably  have  again  con- 
formed to  Stanton's  views.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did  not  change  Lin- 
coln's cabinet. 


The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year, 
Of  wailing  winds  and  naked  woods  and  meadows  brown  and  sere; 
Heaped,  in  the*  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  autumn  leaves  lie  dead 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread; 
The  robM  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrubs  the  jay, 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow,  through  all  the  gloomy  day. 

— Bryant.  I 


■ 
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THE  CONTRACT. 


Although  only  twenty-three  years 
old,  Guy  Nearing  was  already  As- 
sistant Secreary  of  "The  Magnus  In- 
fused Steel  Company."  His  success 
was  not  the  result  of  a  single  inci- 
dent, but  rather  the  direct  outcome 
of  a'  carefully   laid  plan. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  specialists- 
men  who  can  do  some  one  thing  bet- 
ter than  the  majority  of  the  other 
people.  A  notable  example  is  the 
ease  of  Babe  Ruth  in  baseball,  or 
that  of  Marconi  in  wireless  tele- 
graphy. Guv  realized  this  even  when 
|e  was  still  a  lad  in  school  and 
straightway   commenced  to  shape   his 

future.  . 

It  was  John  Edwards,  professor  ol 
Biology  at  "The  Irving  High  School'' 
who   first   acquainted   Guy  with   that 
wonderful     poem,  the  first  verse     nf 
which  runs  as  follows: 
"If  you  think  you  are  beaten,  you  are, 
If'  you   think     that  you  dare  not, 
you   don't 
If  you'd  like  to  win,  but  you  think 
you  can't, 
It's    almost      a   'cinch'      that   you 
wont. 
If  you  think  you'll  lose,  you've  lost, 

For  out  in  the  world  you  find 
Success  begins  with  a  fellow's  will: 
It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 
"And   that     poem     is     absolutely 
right    Mr.     Edwards     had   declared. 
"No' man   who    is   afraid   of  himself 
should   be   surprised   if   others   doubt 
him    also.     Half    the   battles    of    life 
are  won  by  men  who  have  faith  in 
themselves.     The  Key  to  the  City  of 
Happiness,  which  is  in  the  btate  ol 
Mind,  is  Faith." 

That    conversation   had   been     tne 


By  Frank  Clever 

spur   which   Guy 


had      needed.     He 
decideTthat  he'  would  endlessly,  un- 
ceasingly  make    an   effort    to    inspire 
confidence  in  everyone  he  met.     Now 
his   efforts   had   been   rewarded.     He 
held  a  position  of  trust  with  his  com- 
pany despite  his   comparative  youth. 
Guy  Xearing   worked   directly   un- 
der the  Vice     President  of  the  firm, 
Richard   Straus,    who    was    in   charge 
of  sales.      Straus  was  a  rather  pecu- 
liar character.  For   twenty-two  years 
he  had  worked  for  the  Magnus  Com- 
pany and  was  one  of  their  most  faith- 
ful servants,  but  he  was  rather  lack- 
in"  in   the  liner  things  of  life.     For 
instance  he  was  totally  without  senti- 
ment.    Friendship  meant   nothing  to 
him.  '  He  would  have  sacrificed  any- 
one he  knew,  to  put  over  a  big  busi- 
ness deal.     He  was  utterly  selfish  and 
self-centered,  but   he    was  absolutely 
trustworthy  and  would  not  have  dis- 
honestly taken  a  penny  which  did  not 
belong   to  him.      But   in   his  business 
dealings  he  never  hesitated  to  take  a 
mean   advantage. 

Guy  Xearing  did  not  at  all  agree 
with  Straus's  methods  and  diploma- 
tically told  him  so  on  several  occa- 
sions. 

But  Straus  only  laughed.  "You  re 
a  dreamer,"  he  said,  "some  day  you 
will  realize  that  there  is  no  place  m 
business  for  dreamers.  You're  very 
young.  Some  day  you  will  attain 
my  years   of   experience   and  believe 

as  I  do-"  .    ,    n         "T 

'.'I    hope    not,"    replied    buy,       i 

should  hate  to  believe  that  every  min 
in  business  was  untrustworthy.  >■ 
belive  that  most  men  in  business  to- 
day   are   honest   and    actuated   by   a 
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sense  of  fairness.  At  least  most  of 
the  men  I  come  in  contact  with  seem 
to  belong  to  such  a  class." 

But  Straus  shook  his  head. 
''You're    terribly    young,"    he    said. 

And  yet,  even  though  Guy  disa- 
greed with  him,  Straus  liked  the  boy. 
He  admired  his  open-hearted  way  of 
meeting  folks,  his  utter  sincerity  in 
his  work.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
he  gave  Guy  the  biggest  chance  of 
his  life< 

Calling  him  into  his  private  office, 
he  said,  "The  Acme  Tool  Co.  are  in 
the  market  for  the  largest  order  of 
milling  cutters  ever  placed  in  Ameri- 
ca. They  have  invited  our  bid, 
rather  a  splendid  thing  for  our  com- 
pany, and  want  one  of  our  represent- 
atives to  call  upon  them.  I  have 
decided  to  send  you  because  I  believe 
you're  the  cleverest  young  fellow 
we've  got.  If  you  can  land  that  or- 
der it  will  be  worth  a  fortune  to  us 
in  advertising  alone.  But  it  is  not 
going  to  be  an  easy  matter  for  you 
to  put  the  deal  through,  because  the 
Brady  Steel  Company  are  also  put- 
ting in  a  bid.  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
that  the  Brady  Milling  Cutters  are 
about  as  good  as  any  that  can  be 
produced.  A  chap's  got  to  be  a  bit 
of  a  genius  to  compete  with  them. 
However,  I  have  the  greatest  faith  in 
you  and  I'm  not  going  to  load  you 
down  with  a  lot  of  useless  instruc- 
tions. Use  your  own  judgment,  but 
come  back  with  the  order." 

An  hour  later  Guy  bearing  was  on 
hi.  way  of  "The  Acme"  offices  in 
Patterson.  .  To  him  the  train  seemed 
to  move  forward  like  a  snail,  so  great 
was  his  eagerness  to  arrive  at  his 
goal.  Ho  was  full  of  enthusiasm. 
At  last  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
pr>  ve  the  stuff  he  was  made  of.     It 


was  the  biggest  prospect  he  had  ever 
been  entrusted  with.  Finally  the 
train  arrived  at  Patterson  and  Guy 
jumped  from  the  steps  of  the  car  be- 
fore the  train  had  even  come  to  a 
stop,  Already  it  was  half-past  three 
and  he  wanted,  if  possible,  to  get  his 
bid  in  that  very  afternoon. 

He  was  a  bit  disconcerted  when  he 
arrived  at  the  offices  of  The  Acme 
Tool  Co.,  for  he  was  ushered  into  the 
directors'  room  and  all  die  directors, 
fully  a  dozen,  were  seated  around  the 
table.  For  the  most  part  they  were 
old  men,  many  of  them  old  enough  to 
be  his  grandfather,  a  fact  which  only 
intensified  his  embarrassment,  ne 
was  therefore  very  thankful  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  enairman  of  the  Board, 
who  rose  to  his  feet  and  greeted  him 
so  sincerely  that  his  nervousness 
vanished  at  once.  After  introducing 
Guy  to  the  Board,  Mr.  Taylor  motion- 
ed him  to  be  seated  at  the  table  with 
them,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
Guy  Lad  wanned  up  to  his  subject 
and  was  explaining  in  great  detail 
the  good  features  of  his  company's 
milling  cutters. 

Mr.  Taylor  permitted  Guy  to  talk 
for  some  time  without  interruption, 
then  he  said,  "You  have  a  very  con- 
vincing way  of  talking  and  I  for  one 
am  rather  impressed  with  your  argu- 
ment, but  'there  are  one  or  two  ques- 
tions I'd  like  to  ask  you.  In  the 
first  place,  do  you  believe  that  your 
company's  milling  cutters  are  tha 
best  on  the  market?" 

Guy  hesitated  for  a  moment. 
"That  is  a  rather  hard  question  to 
answer,"  he  said  finally,  we  have 
tried  to  make  our  cutters  as  perfect 
as  possible.  I  belive  they  are  as 
good  as  any  on  the  market.  I  know 
of  none  which  I  consider  better." 
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Mr.  Taylor  nipped  the  tabic  with 
his  fingers  for  a  few  moments,  aa 
was  his  custom  when  he  was  deep  in 
thought.  Finally,  he  said,  "Let  me 
ask  you  another  question.  Do  you 
consider  that  the  Brady  Steel  Com- 
pany manufacture  good  nulling  cut- 
ters'?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "they  have 
had  a  wonderful  reputation  for  more 
than  thirty  years." 

Mr.  Taylor  looked  surprised.  1 
didn't  expect  you  to  say  that,"  he 
declared.  "Your  attitude  is  certain- 
ly very  different  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Brady  representative.  He  said 
that  no  other  company's  products 
could  compare  with  his.  He  said 
that  if  we  purchased  Magnus  Milling 
Cutters   we'd  regret  it." 

"I  think,"  said  Guy,  "that  his 
eompany  would  not  be  very  well 
pleased  of  they  knew.  It's  rather  a 
poor  method  of  salesmanship.  I  am 
not  here  to  run  down  Brady  milling 
cutters,  but  to  sell  those  made  by 
the  Magnus." 

"But  surelv,"  continued  Mr.  lay- 
lor,  "if  you  expect  to  get  an  order, 
you  should  try  to  convince  us  that 
your   milling   cutters    are    the    best. 

"I  believe,"  said  Guy  "that  ours 
arc  as  good  as  any  that  arc  made, 
every  one  has  our  guarantee.  But  I 
wouldn't  like  to  say  that  they  are 
better  than  Brady  cutters  because  I 
don't  see  how  they  could  be.  Botu 
companies  manufacture  the  milling 
cutlers  under  the  same  infused  steel 
process.  The  results  should  be  about 
the  same.  I'd  like  to  get  your  order, 
it  would  be  a  big  thing  for  me,  but 
I  want  to  get  it  purely  on  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  cutters  we  offer." 

Mr.  Taylor  rose  to  his  feet.  "We 
have  a  few  more  bids  to  consider," 
he  said,  "and   will   no1-  make  up   our 


minds  for  several  days.  If  your 
quotations  are  acceptable,  you'll  hear 
from  us  in  a  few  days." 

Back  to  the  office  the  next  morn- 
ing, Guy  repeated  the  interview  to 
Richard  Straus  almost,  word  for  word. 
Straus  grew  serious  as  Guy  continued 
talking,  until  when  he  was  through  he 
was   in    a   raging   temper. 

"You've  thrown  away  the  biggest 
chance  of  your  life,"  he  stormed, 
"with  your  useless  sentiment,  and  not 
only  that,  vou've  lost  us  the  biggest 
sale  of  the"  year.  All  you  had  to  do 
was  to  run  down  the  Brady  cutters 
and  you'd  have  got  the  contract.  1 
was  certainly  crazy  when  I  sent  you 
out  on  that  deal,  but  I've  got  my 
senses  back  now.  I  want  your  resig- 
nation and  I  want  it  to  take  effect 
this  very  day.  This  office  has  no  room 
for  sentiment." 

Guy  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears. 
He  was  actually  discharged  after  lie 
had   worked     so   hard   to   learn     the 
business.     Without    saying    a     word, 
he  rose  to  his  feet  and  walked  from 
the  office.     All  the  castles  which  lie 
had  built   in   the   air  had   fallen  into 
ruins.     He  had  now  to  begin  all  over 
again  simply  because  he  was  true  to 
an  ideal.     He  walked  down  to  Wash- 
ington  Square    ark    and    seated    him- 
self upon  a  bench.     It  was  a  lovely 
morning    and    the    park    was    f ull   of 
laughing,       joyous      children.      T^ey 
came    and   romped      about   him,      not 
knowing  into  what  gloom  his  soul  was 
plunged.  . 

Sitting  there  on  the  bench,  MS 
mind  was  a  chaos  of  emotions,  yet 
somehow  the  words  of  his  favorite 
poem  kept  going  through  his  mind; 

"Full  many  a  race  is  lost 
Ere  even  a  step  is  run, 
And   many   a   cowards   fails 
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Ere  even  his  work's  begun 
Think  big,  and  your  deeds  will  grow: 

Think   small,    and   you'll     fall  be- 
hind; 
Think    that    you    can    and   you    will: 

It's  all   in   the  state  of  mind." 

Meanwhile  back  at  the  Magnus 
offices,  Richard  Straus  was  receiving 
a  visitor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Taylor 
of  ''The  Acme  Tool  Company." 

"Our  Directors  made  their  decision 
sooner  than  they  anticipated,"  he 
said.  ' '  Your  Mr.  Nearing  made  such 
an  impression  on  us  that  we  decided 
not  to  bother  with  the  other  bids. 
We  liked  his  business  methods.  It 
inspired  us  with  confidence.  Wc 
couldn't   get    him    to    run   down     the 


Brady  milling  cutters,  but  the  Brady 
salesman  did  that  for  him.  When 
a  concern  lias  confidence  in  their  own 
products  they  can  dare  to  be  in- 
dependent. I  just  happened  to  be  in 
the  city  so  I  thought  I'd  drop  in. 
You  can  have  Mr.  Nearing  bring  the 
contracts  out  tomorrow  and  we'll 
sign  them." 

Long  after  Mr.  Taylor  had  gone, 
Richard  Straus  sat  at  his  desk  buried 
m  thought.  "I'll  have  to  go  to  that 
kid's  house  this  very  day,"  he 
chuckled.  For  the  first  time  in  years, 
there  was  something  stirring  within 
him  that  oddly  resembled  sentiment. 
"He  sure  is  a  great  little  guy,"  he 
added,  "a  great  little  guy." 


WHEN  YOU  SMILE. 

When  you  smile  the  sun  shines  brighter, 

And  the  sky  seems  twice  as  blue; 
As  you  mete  it  out  to  others, 

It  measured  hack  to  you. 
When  you  smile  the  load  grows  lighter, 

And  it  shortens  many  a  mile. 
Why  not  try  it?    You  will  like  it, 

If  you'll  smile,  smile,  smile. 

When  you  meet  a  friend  or  neighbor 

It's  not  up  to  you  to  groan. 
He  doesn't  want  to  hear  about  it — 

He  has  troubles  of  his  own. 
Bite  your  lip  and  keep  on  smiling! 

Think  of  something  glad  a  while  I 
Folks  are  glad  to  see  you  coming 

When  you  smile,  smile,  smile. 

— Sadie  J.  Stein 
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MR.  WILSON  VERY  MUCH  ALIVE 

l    i .-.    flu-!    nil; 


■  ,,(.  -nw-President  Wood- 
Saturday  night  Ji-\  ±  res 
r0J  Wilson  made  his  itet  speech  smeo 

he  left  the  White  House 

Mr      Wilson     spoke     exa-cuy 

•   t„  .,  Ttirlio  instrument  at  nis 
minutes  into  a  laiiio  message 

country.  armistice 

"The     anniversary      oj- 
day'' he  said,  "should  stir  us  to  gxea 

•  '  p     ,^vit     because  of     the 

exaltation  of  spmt     oe« 

proud    recollection     that  it    ^ 
v„    .,  ,iav  above  those  early  o.ays 
day,  a  nay    '  otten  November 

that  never  to  be  iorgo 
i  •  i,  lifted  the  world  to     mu 

winch  the  nlp'u  fl  won    al- 

and ri"ht   «':ls  iougiii:     •»"       .    '      „ 

a„,l  „itM.™  into  ■ .="« ;    ™       ,,,„ 

honorable.  source  of 

"This  must  always  be  a  sow 

„„„  more  .  "»  oi  mmy 


,„  ,,t.  „,„  too  ,.».'!  »  B»  •«'iM  "' 
""^"..'.vo  U.O..U!  to.  i.vo  o.«e  . 

'"S^Su. "Cve-ooltvollod  b.v, 
which  ^e  mw  u  now__ 

°u:»ii  wo», « >«  »«"°- 

»,  5M.gM  only  bj  th.    «•»»'  ^ 

affairs  m  the     ^°1Rl      ,  t     .md 

r^d^UScTt^ncompar. 
to  render   to  mn there  ]S 

aMe  service  of ^  M  „, 

trwhiTc^t-ips- 

SHSonisintereste,  service-, 
the  constant  mamtenan ce f «J 
standards  of  conscience an^ L  ol , 

«The  only  way  in    ^     ^     J     fte 
sl,0w  our  true     •W^'^/fc  by 

resolving     to  put  sen  t 

a,ul  once  more     form date     « 
upon  the  highest  ideals  and  pn  I 
0     international     policy,     ^hus, 
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The  whiteway  of  Beaufort  enjovs  th»  ««♦■     *• 
»  H«th  Carolina  that  may  beZntomTe^1  ^^  *»  °^  °™ 

011-  tl!e  Atlantic  ocean.— Beaufort 
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"us  ,„  a  question  asked  by  the 
Atwa  &  Observer  and  then  discussed 
from  various  angles.  What  seems  a 
luxury  today  may  in  a  short  fo 
come  to  be  regarded  a  necessity, 
tack  in  18S8,  when  I  sat  on  ti0 
spacious  porch  of  my  boarding  house, 
>n  Concord,  I  saw  such  mcu  ag  &> 
»ato    D.    I1.    Cannon,    Messrs     J     n 

aii.,o„  w.  j.  iiui,  b.  F.  Roge;3; 

D.  K.  Hoover  and  olher  of  our  very 
first  and   most  prominent   citteo'n  go 
3  wending  Lome  up  North  Main  carry-' 
ing  by  a  string  a  piece  of  ice  about 
ll"'  size   of  a  gallon-pot. 

I  thought  them  heaven-blessed  pee- 
!''<.  fortunate  to  be  able  to  enjoy  one 
f    the    choicest    luxuries    that    could 
M  had   on   a  hot   August   day.     This 
a  ice  was  brought  in   by   the  small  lot 
|  and   stored    i„   some    basement    down 
8'own,   and    dished    out    to    the   people 
tllat    tfouil1    afford    a    luxury    at    two 
-cents   per  pound   and   more.      By  and 
I  by  I'olks  began  to  realize  that  ice  in 
ie  home  in   the  summer  time  was  a 
necessity  and  its  use  began  to  spread, 
"id    now    everybody    buys,    uses    an  1 
*nslca    ,|:   to    their   heart's      content. 
Iie  couldn't  live— at  least  we   think 
■fl-wilhout  ice.      This  is   just  one  of 
l!l'    '"any    articles    of    food    ami    use 
"«  thirty  years  ago   were  regarded 
ttn'tes  that  has  come  to  be  a  neecs- 
ity. 

■v>  nff  (bis  line  the  News  &  Obser- 
"  '  <nkes   tliis   observation: 


ARE  LUX  OKIES. 


At  a  mass   mealing   „f  farmers   in 
Minnesota    ,t   was   decided    that    they 
were    through  with    the  "soft    life" 
«"<  .    that     henceforth      they     would 
abandon  all  luxuries."     These  far 
'«ors  (and  incidentally  their  families) 
J,"    hcrCaEto  *»  without  telephone, 
daily   newspapers,  automobiles,  goin- 
to    town     except      when      absolutely 
necessary,  buying  anything  from  sur- 
rounding stores,   except   when   neces- 
sary, and  those  of  the  men  who  have 
automobiles   agreed   to   sell   them 

I  here  lias  been  much  discussion  as 
o  what  are  luxuries.     We  have  been 
told  that  the  comforts  of  luxuries  of 
one  generation  are   the  necessities  of 
"te  next  generation.  Thirty-live  years 
ago   there    was   no    water   system    in 
Baioigh;   no  bath  tubs,  no  eot  water 
and   no    warm   bath   for   the  morning 
I'lnnge.        Today  many   regard    it   as 
a  necessity.     The  same  thing  is  more 
or  Jess   true  of  telephones  and  street 
cars  and  other  luxuries— (or  are  they 
not     necessities?)— and     automobiles 
were    unknown.     Are    they    not      all 
deemed  necessaries  by  a  large  portion 
oi  the  population? 

Publishers  of  daily  newspapers  and 
their  readers  will  not  agree  that  a 
daily  paper  is  a  luxury.  Not  many 
months  ago  a  farmer  in  Johnston 
county,  desiring  to  economize,  stopped 
h:s  subscription  to  the  daily  Mews 
and  Observer.  Mil  bin  a  Few  weeks 
the  man  and  his  wife  decided  that    life 
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„not^      living     unless    they  -«^s^  ^41^ 

knew    what    the    world    was    talking  ^^51  Wake  county  farmer 

about     and     what     was     going     on.  ptuea                                    Batamobilu. 

Moreover,  they  could  not  keep  track  recently,       to        y        ^            ^  ^ 

rf   the  markets  without  hatching  up  ^°>S  *       ^  fiavc  an  auto  to 

the  horse  and  driving  to  town    o  find  Una              >                    ^    ;U    ^ 

out.     Even  then  they  lacked  all  the  gjs  to  vi^  their  friends.     Other- 

report,    and    advices      They    decided  in          o                        ^  ^     n  pa;d 

they'd  rather  cut  out  col  oe  and  mi  wise  U    y                               ^ 

enr  than  do  without  the  daily  paper,  to   bm    the                            (          wk 

We    opmC    that   the   same   thing  ^  -            t^i  a  dull  hoy." 

happen  in  the  homes  of  the  Minncsc        anu        ^  j^    ^ ^  ^    fo    haye   ;m 


to    fanners. 

Is  an  automobile  a  necessity  or  a 
luxury  «  Undoubtedly  many  are  lux- 
uries and  very  expensive  ones  too. 
But  farmers  find  it  useful,  it  not 
necessary,  to  have  a  machine,  and 
with  many   of   them   it   is,   at  least, 


It  is  not  as  important  to  have  an 
auto  to  take  the  family  to  town,  to 
church,  on  visits  and  send  eggs  ami 
produce  to  market  toady  as  it  was 
to  have  a  horse  and  buggy  in  the  last 
decade? 

What  is  luxury? 


INSTITUTION    NOTES 

By  Paid  Fiuiderburk. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  met  in  the 
Cannon  Building  on  last  Tuesday. 
t    t    t    .* 

The  new  office  in  the  Cannon  Build- 
in"-  was  opened  on  last  Tuesday. 

t     t    t     t 

The    Smith   Literary    Society   held 
its  meeting  on  last  Monday  night. 

t    t    t    t 
Mr.  D.  II.  Pitts,  formerly  an  officer 
at  the  institution  paid  us  a  visit  on 
last  Tuesdays 

t  t  i  * 

The  Cannon  Literary  Society  held 
its  meeting  last  week  and  had  an  in- 
teresting program. 

t    t    t    t 
'    The  boys  had  a  big  time  at  the  ball 
ground    on    last    Saturday    afternon, 
as  it  was  much  warmer. 


The  boys  have  been  shredding  cora 
and  also  putting  peanuts  in  the  gran- 
ery  for  the  past  week. 

xtxx 

We  are  all  glad     to  see     that  the 
new  highway  is  now  completed  anl 
will  soon  be  open  to  traffic, 
t     t     t     I 
J    J    Jones  left  the  institution  on 
last     Friday,     to  spend    a  few  days 
with  his  parents   in   Charlotte. 
t    t    t    I 
The  band  had  its  regular  me  tings 
last  week.  We  are  all  glad  to  sei  how 

much  the  band  boys  are  progressing 
in  their  work. 

t    t    t    t 

William  Creeseman  has  been  given 

a     position  in  the  shoe     acpai  ment 
:uld  likes  his  work  well  and  w.,  soun 
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become  a  first  class  shoo  butcher, 
tttt 
Programs  for  the  various  Literary 
printed     in     the 


printing-     department  and    Christmas 


.    | 


Societies  are  bein 

printing     dcpartn 

Carols  for  ]92.,:S  are  also  being  print 

cd. 

tttt 

A  new  addition  is  being  added  to 
the  Auditorium.  The  boys  will  be 
glad  when  it  is  completed,  as  they 
are  so  crowded  in  the  Auditorium 
now. 

tttt 

A  new  telephone  system  has  been 
installed  at  the  institution  and  we 
will  all  be  glad  when  it  is  opened,  so 
everyone  won't  have  to  go  to  the  of- 
fice to  use  a  telephone. 

tttt 

Joe  Wilkes  left  the  institution  on 
last  Wednesday,  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  his  parents  and  proving  himself 
worthy  of  the  trust  put  in  him  re- 
turned on  the  next  Friday. 

tttt 

James  Watson  O'Quinn,  Luke  Pat- 
terson and  Olive  Falls  have  been  giv- 
en positions  in  the  printing  depart- 
ment and  are  learning  the  trade  fast 
ander  the  direction  of  Mr.  Shaw. 

tttt 
Rev.    Mr.    Thomas,    conducted    the 
ervicfs     in  the  Auditorium  on     last 
Sunday  afternoon  and  after  the  ser- 
ies Miss  Helen  Fisher  sang  a  song 


which   was 
one. 
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■•as  greatly  enjoyed  by  every- 


*  *  *  t 
The  Cone  Literary  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  on  last  Monday  night 
and  'had  a  very  interesting  program. 
The  boys  to  take  part  in  the  program 
were  Bonnie  McRary,  Eugene  Long, 
Howard  Salman',  Lee  Smith  and 
Luther  Gray. 

tttt 
The  members  oE  the  Cannon  Liter- 
ary Society  opened  their  society  last 
Monday  night,  with  the  election  of 
officers.  These  boys  take  a  great  in- 
terest in  their  society  and  hope  to 
have  some  fine  debates  in  the  next 
meetings. 

tin 

Monday  night  seems  to  be  society 
night  in  the  cottages,  as  every  cot- 
tage has  organized  a  society  and  the 
majority  of  them  have  their  meetings 
on  Monday  night.  We  are  all  glad 
to  sec  the  great  interest  the  boys  take 
in  their  debates. 


A  rather  large  number  of  boys 
were  visited  on  last  Wednesday. 
The  boys  were  all  glad  to  see  their 
friends  or  relatives,  the  boys  visited 
were  Joy  Payne,  Preston  Windors, 
Seaton  Trull,  Carl  Richards,  James 
Buchanan,  James  Ford,  Otis  Floyd 
Olen  Williams,  James  Torrence,  Lee 
Rogers  and  John  Bostie. 


A  man's  life  is  an  appendix  to  his  heart. — South. 


a    U    ti  Lka 


^  p^ 
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PLACE  GUARD  OVER 
TONGUE. 


\  ■ 


Whether  we  give  occasion  or  not,  there  are  those 
who  in  certain  moods  will  speak  spitefully  of  any- 
body, and  there  are  some  who  go  about  speaking 
evil  of  everybody. 

Yet,  these  very  people,  even  those  whose  lips  rare- 
ly open  but  to  utter  something  malicious,  may  have 
goodness  in  their  hearts  which  would  prevent  them 
from  malicious  action.  If  we  judge  them  by  their 
deeds  we  may  find  them  no  worse  than  their  neigh- 
bors— perhaps  better;  if  we  judge  them  by  their 
words  we  have  to  condemn  them  severely. 

But  in  reality  the  least  part  of  the  matter  is  that 
which  concerns  ourselves,  the  serious  part  is  that 
which  concerns  the  character  of  the  backbiter.  The 
whole  character  is  vitiated  and  perverted  by  this 
unhappy  habit;  it  prcceeds  from  an  entire  lack  of 
self-restraint,  and  can  only  grow  from  bad  to  worse, 
till  the  person  is  a  slave  of  the  tongue  instead  of 
being  its  master. 

Society  would  be  unbearable  if  everbody  spoke 
according  to  mood,   impulse  or  physical  condition. 
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YOU. 

And  iU^S:^  ?  iSn,t  the  d0thes  **  -ar, 
It's  the  ii ^tyour  fZ Zlte  St  ^  ""^  f°lkS 

you  bear.  hffht  °f  y0Ur  eye  Md  th*  burdens  that 

Most  any  old  man  can  tell  you,  most  any  old  man  at  all 

And  it  s  how  do  you  face  your  troubles  whenever  your  ski  are  gray. 
It's  you  from  the  dawn  to  night-time-you  when  the  day  is  fair' 
You  when  the  storm  is  raging-how  do  you  face  despair 
It  is  yon  the  world  discovers,  whatever  clothes  you  wear! 

You  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  kindly,  brave  and  true, 

The  best  and  the  worst  of  you  gleaming  in  all  you  say  and  do, 

And  the  thing  that  counts  isn't  money,  or  glory  or  power,  bu    you 


HOW  IT  WAS  DONE. 
I"  all  the  oormties   where  a   real  progress  has  been 


made  in  educational 
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ai  ld  who  were  enthusiastic  enough  to  stay  by  ^°V^ 

2.  They  selected  a  superintendent   «^«^  ^    of  the  state,> 
eounty  and  e,ioys  a  reputation  amo  g  ^  ^  ^ 

011e  who  has  learned   to  answei    m   a  comt  ^    ^ 

the  public  had  a  right  to  as,    and  who  gave  a  pel  to  and  .^ 

nc,  t,ed  and  fossilised  and  ^  ^  ^  JJ  by8  ^   school  law; 

bility;   one  .-ho  perform ed    he  d  ut.es  p  P   ^  ^   ^   ^ 

the  wisdom  or  it,  inej  :«%"" 

or  default.  ,,  fom.  or   more    small 

4    They  selected  a  worthy   territory   where   three  or  ton 
diLctsLild  he  thrown  together ■    eli minating J^^^  U 
teacher  affair.)   too,  the  people  o     that  ^J*™^     m  election 
dence,  talked  over   it,   discussed   it   and  be™  ied  with  all 

came  rf-it  won,  of  course ;  a  ^-di^rieU     u       <      ^  ^  ^ 
modern  conveniences  and  equipment      The  fa    remo  &  ^ 

p—  r  r  rs  wc~^  --  2^  -p—  <— 

or  two  of  mud  and  slush,      1ul>  weie  m  inspiring  ex- 

«*-.  -  *■* «.  put ;n  ;»;»>;;  t:i::",  It  i™--.  L.  ..- 

have  made  a  proud  record-  cssivc   mcaauTC8>   radically   new,  .here 

To  succeed   in   putting  ucros*   pro  ics  .  ^ 

must  be  an  educational  morale,  winch  alone  can  he  created    iS 
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The  blind  will  never  follow  the  blind  or  the  secretive. 

DR.  McBRAYER 


agement  of  the  institution  was  changed  fi 
specially  appointed  board  of  directors 


most  annoying;  then  the  rnan- 
«m  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  a 


!!'     th-  f!fe'  lVh"-h  met  and  ~«t™ned  Dr.  Bayer  in  office. 

P^d  guilty  to  the  id^^n^.^^-'  ^  ^  - 
■i-       ,  u   "'e  UVl>  which  governs  the  matter    the 

-     WH  .-elected  by  the  board,  the  cause  0f  his  trouble  is  overcome. 
Gov.  llotnson  steps  In,  requests  a  meeting  of  the  board  to  take  action  in 

electa  a   successor  to  Dr.   McBrayer.     There   was  a  time  when  goin-  w 

good    and   a  number  of  bis  friends  feel  that  Dr.  McBrayer  should  have  em- 

aeed  ^opportunity;   but  a   rieh-redded-blooded   Noi 
he  be heves  he  «  nght,  will  not  retire  under  tire.     Doubtless  this  is  t he  way 
Dr.  McBrayer  viewed  the  matter.     It  must  be  said  in  justice  to  the  sul    „ 

^  ent  that  he  claims  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  provision  of  the  ^  w*c 
he.s  charged  and   stands   convicted   of  having  violated.     That   law   made  it 
un^wfu,  tor  an  officer  of  the  state  to  trade  with  himself  or  a  corporate  i 
winch  he  is  interested. 


DR.  E.  A.  ALDERMAN. 
Dr.   E.   A.    Alderman,   president   of   the    University   of   Virginia,    has   beer 
down  home  for  a  few  days  mingling  with  his   friends.     Dr.  Alderman  is  rc- 
joned  over  the  fact   that   the  day  of  "North  Carolina's  humility  is  gone" 
So  are  all  of  us.  ° 

1"  an  after  dinner  speech  it,  Raleigh  the  brilliant  North  Carotmian,  whom 

«"  have  loaned   the  old  "mother  of  presidents,"  gave   an  account   of  a   re 

ecu ' 


'   experience  he  had  with  a  Virginia   body  of  legislative  offices.     Findin 
'"«'  elf  frequently  referring  to  North  Carolina's  progress 
logvlativc    body    interrupted    to   ask:    "What's   going   to 
^01   b  Carolina  has  gone  crazy,  headed  straight  for  ruin." 


;  -i  i 


i 

1 


r 


I! 


i  i; 
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6  ..       i 

f  ,.  a-   "Well    if  North  Carolina   hite 
A,k,  tl„s  i.  I»  Dr.  Aide, com,  . ..a.      V, «  ■  „,„,  ,.„» 

srsn r^- - — ~- -  ^ 

o£  rum  I  have  over  seen. 


AN  OUTPORING   OF   SYMPATHY. 

„   n    -\    ,...r 


The  bereavement  that  has  .cue  to  ^^T^l 

of  Shelby,  m  the  a**  ;;,;;  ^  ^       „,  stl.kkcn  ,hiie ,  ««uu 

deepest  sympathy     M •  V,  ^  the  train  allll  camt,l 
to  her  old  home?  at  W  ake  Fmcst. 

to  the  hospital  in  High  Pomt  rf  ^  recoverv,  and 

Her  condition  from  th    fli-t  bem ed    q  ^  ^.^  popu. 

last  Saturday  her  spmt  took U  et       a    ^  ^.^^   „   ^   aavaueeme;lt 

lai  woman,  o£  strong  pcibonahtj   and  throughout  the 

of  public  welfare  and   the   aplift  of  SO -*  ^  lav    c,tizeu   and   a 

THE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  TREASURER. 

•     v-ew  York  to  si"n  fhe  bonds  re- 
Gov.  Morrison  and  Treasurer  Lacy  are  m  .  ^  Ucy 

lluou*.  ,        ,,.„,„,.„„„■[  will  o««»l>«  «  i1'1"""  ot 

L,t  ,„  tape  ttat  the  pop»l.r  .tot.   '«•»  „,„  ,,„„,;„ 

IZ^-a'eCL, :„,iT;r:*.  | 

A  F1NE  EXHIBIT  SPLENDIDLY  MADE 

lustrated.  •  .  „t  ■,,,uti„ll   to   Salisbury,   Spencer  ari 

„,   did  himself   proud   an      tins     c n  rdm Ue  ^  ^  ,, 

the  county  gives  then,  a  much  -  "\;  "*  ^\,iat   his  t„,u  OT  count,   fa»j 
people   of  the  state.     One  never  kno*s   just 
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=£-SrS==SS?*== «= 


******* 
STOOD  ADAMANT. 


-standi  lg  Bishop  ^^^  but  hc  ^  and 

to  the  demand  for  the  return  of  Che  little  live  ecclesiastical  wire  tint  preside 
-r  Forest  Hill  in  Concord,  so  the  Re,  J.  Frank  Armstrong  e^C 

:cTncl7S  °nIy  T °diSt  PrCad1"-  that  W3S  -r^permitted  to  £ 

u.  Coneoid  for  five  consecutive  years  and  officiate  at  the  same  church. 

THANKSGIVING. 
There  has  been  issued  a  call  for  a  remembrance  of  the  several  orphana.es 
on  the   coming  Thanksgiving-the   idea  is   for  each  person   to  give   to   the  ' 
orphanage  of  Ins  choiee  an  amount  equal  to  one  day's  income.     It  is  a  beau- 
tiful practice,  and  would  be  far-reacning  were  all  people  to  avail  themselves 
oi  the  privilege  of  observing  Thanksgiving  in  this  manner 

Gently  may  we  suggest   that  the  Jackson  Training  School  is  in  deed  and 
truth  an  orphanage,  and  subject  to  these  benefactions. 
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"VVTHANKSGIVING-NOV.   29TH.         | 

Thanksgiving  is  defined  as  an  ^S^^^\^      I 
cies,  and  it  is  well  that  we  have  a  day  set    p  ^  in  de Uver-      « 

acknowledgment  or  celebra ^£££«! Jof  Hessings  and  the  boun- 
ance  from  calamities  or  in  tne  en  y  | 

ties  of  nature.  ,,  might      t 

But  notwithstanding  -the  ^'J  f^^day  we  share  these  | 
m£  every  day  a  day  of  J*^£^  ^should  rejoice  every  , 
blessings  and  partake  of  *ese  b°unUeS    a  ^^  and  ab     t 

moment  in  the  knowledge  that ^<*  »e       and  trees,  in  the  sunshine     | 
us  in  the  fields  and  streams  m  the powers  ^  orchard 

and  the  showers,  in  the  products  of  farms  ana  g       ^  ^  d 

and  vineyards  in  the  coal  and to „  and  »  oa  eartll.    We 

away  for  the  use  of  man  ages  before  h«    PP  many  mor6i         e     * 

should  he  thankful  that  all  of  the  e  tnui g  ,  wg  stould 

Seed  here  for  our  comfort £j£™  ^e  tliat  is  lost  hy  man 
b.  thankful  '«  If  •3*£jta  labyrinths  formed  hy  his  own  acts, 
mainly  through  his  wanderings  ^ 

:  tasters  resulting  from  >^™££££Z  the  All-See- 

J  mortality,  are  evils  to  man,  ^'^  ™  JhoM  which  man  brings 

J  mg  Eye  hut  these  Ms  are  no >  greater  t                      ^  rM80M  to 

•:  upon  himself.    In  the  journey  of  ™*™      ^  thoughtless  and  dis- 
Soice  than  to  comply  W«^  Vcovmtless   hlessings   flowing 

|  Satisfied-the   ungrateful  _recip* ^  ^^ 

$  from  the  infinite  source  of  the 

*  Man-"tne  Temple  of  <*d»-placed * l  a  ^    ^-thinking-man. 

I  be  en'oyed  to  thhe  full  through  ^2igM  a  little  way  to 

I  £r^^-7^=elf  - a  —  that 

%      treriJhut  always  to  he  hlessed.  ^ 

!  Let  us  take  stock  of  what  we  J-^-Jf  ^7*0*  is  the 

*  enjoy.    Let  us  hear  in  mind  that      ine                           ^  God;.  aIl4 

|  S  we  are  hound  for  in  our  journey and  ^  ^                  f      t 

1  £T fSmCS^^sU  and  in  all  that  we  think  and  do. 


—farming. 
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UPLIFT 

ANDER  THOM. 


Next  Spring  (his  man  will 
have  been  a  station  agent  of 
ihe  same  railroad  for  lit'ty 
years.  He  is  John  Alexan- 
der Thorn,  of  China  Grove, 
N.  C.  To  spend  a  hall'  cen- 
tury for  the  same  institution 
and  holding  hut  three  positi- 
ons during  that  time,  is  not 
only  a  compliment  to  the 
man  but  speaks  well  of  the 
judgment  of  the  employer, 
who  recognizes  a  good  and 
faithful  servant  when  he 
sees    Him. 

For  years  T  have  gone  up 
and    down,    first,    the    Rich- 
mond     &     Danville   which 
eventually   became   the    Sou- 
thern, for  years.     Everytime 
I   have   passed   China    Grove 
there  stood  out  between  the 
depot   door  and    the   track   a 
man  that  bears  a  kindly  ex- 
pression,   wide-open    eyes    to 
his    duty,    with    some    docu- 
ment either  in  his   hands  or 
under  his  arm.     J.  A.  Thom 
never   goes    to    sleep    at    the 
switch.     Conservative     in   his   views, 
gentlemanly    in    his    bearings,    unex- 
eitable  and  most  awfully  smooth,  and 
faithful    to    the    requirements   of   his 
position,   he   has   become  one  of   the 
outstanding      institutions      of    China 
Grove. 

Mr.  Thom  is  one  of  the  three  living 
of  a  family  of  eight  children.  He 
is  a  native  of  Guilford  county,  hav- 
ing been  born  on  a  farm  four  miles 
east  of  Greensboro,  October  11th. 
1853.  His  father  paid  for  an  amount 
of  stock   in   the  North   Carolina  rail- 


road by  grading,  Curing  spare  time 
when  not  busy  on  the  farm,  one  mile 
of  the  said  road.  The  section  father 
Thom  graded  runs  by  the  county 
Home. 

Our  subject  enjoyed  but  slight  edu- 
cational advantages— just  such  as 
could  be  had  in  the  neighborhood 
school.  The  Rev.  D^  C.  H.  Caru- 
thers,  a  scholarly  man,  conducted  a. 
school  a't  Back  Creek  and  lived  with 
the  father  of  our  subject.  The  teach- 
er was  a  bachelor;  and  for  a  great 
period  of  time  exerted  wonderful  in- 
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ilue„,e  in  the  neighborhood,  but  *hen 
heVar  Between  the  States  came  on 
Lr    Caruthers  opposed  secession  and 
he  became  so  popular    hat  his  nse- 
Mness  in  the  community  ^as  a    eno. 

Earlv   in   life   young   Thorn   bad   a 
hSriog  for  a  business  lift,  and  tor 

"ilroading.     At   ^-*        \ 
i       f     .m,l    the    man    who    acteo.    an 
S'agel  evicted  a  store    Young 
gom  found   that   if  he  bought   ou 

ft*  molith  5  bLS^f 
"e\'undmel-clnindis1nginthatpUie 

u         litablc  and  in  two  mon  hs  his 
experience  as  a  merchant  at  ***%* 
villecame    to    a    sudden   end      J.h» 
.a.  in  1874,  and  the  salary  hew 

™  1  he  came  to  be  recognised  a 
a  child     of  fine |te  un       He     Lett 
Gibsonville   in  18/8,  going 
Grove  where  he  performed  the  duties 
of  station  agent,  thoiign  the _pos  t .on 
was  held  by  the  late  I.  I  rank  Fatter 
Ton    the   father   of   that   remarkable 
Eilfof  boys   and   gjr.s    who ,   h£ 
made  the  world  much  better  bj   hav 
Tivedinit.     When  growing .tired 
tf  the  responsibility  of  the  job   and 
m0re  of  his  tune  being  reared  for 
his   mercantile  business, Mr  Fa tter 
son  gave  up  the  job;  and  about  this 
ime    (Apr  1,    1379)    Col.    A.   B.   An- 
drews    then    division   superintendent 
of  The  Richmond   &   Danville    came 
j       He  wanted  to  send  Thorn  to 
a  point   near   Goldsboro.   Mr.   Thorn, 
Bering    to  stay    at  China    Grove, 


remarked     that  he     understood     tha 
Mr    Patterson  intended  to  resign  and 
;,,,;   wonderful   railroad   man   simply 
remarked:  "Alright,  Thorn    when  be 
does,  the  job  .yours."     And  it  was 

and  is.  .  .        .j. 

When  trying  to  discover  himseb, 
a  process  that  most  young  men  hwo 
to  1°  through  unless  the  heir  ot  a 
fortune  or  a  business  well  estabUsh- 

irs  Siowii  M 

-make  his  fortune."  He  is  Irving 
today  in  Missouri  at  the  age  of  oO 
veaS      But  the  Thorn  we  are  writing 

tfhfn:^bcXtr;Snt 

^Cariina.     AerowdofXor, 

fall  of  1873  to  return  to  *orth C    o 
i-  tVipv      started   from     iniiaiM 

omdi    1 1    and  drove  through  the  e, 
i  e    way.     The    aggregation   consi  t- 
e     of  seven  bovs,  11  horses,  and  thro 

wagons      and  the  trip  required    jt 

'Sty   day.    Young  Thorn  eelebr j,  , 

ed     the   first   Sunday     out  hi»     -i<c 

bhTlUlTiy|'v    1877    Air.  Thorn  was  unit-  . 
eaVS^S." with  Miss   C ^B-J 

rSrnore     churches  than     jj , 

other  Lutheran  preacher   in 

tnrv  of  that  denomination.     Ble,^ 

son.     une  ua.u0"^  .  ,     i  m 

Hves  with  her  father  and  assist,  h.m  . 
lues  wn  railroad  office  n 

the  manufacturing  enterprises  an 
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of  the  Southern.  Miss  Ruth  is  iust 
about  as  good  a  railroader  as  is  her 
lather,  and  that's  an  accomplish- 
ment. 

It  is  not  given  to  many  to  serve  in 
one  capacity  for  fiftv  years— the  fact 
of  the  matter  is.  that  not  many  men 
can  hold  a  job  that  long  without  feel- 
ing that  they  own  it.     Not   so  with 
Thorn.     There  is  written  into  his  be- 
ing a  sense  of  high  obligation  and  a 
pride  in  rendering  a   tine,   clean  ser- 
vice that  wins  the  appreciation  of  his 
employers   and    the   abiding   satisfac- 
tion of  the  patrons  of  the  Southern 
railway.     Though  now  in  his  seventy- 
first  year,  and  he  doesirt  show  it,  he 
is  active,  does  not  watch  the  clock  or 
does  not  dwell  on  the  arrival  of  pay- 
day—with him  the  motive  is  of  ser- 
vice. 

In  his  kindly  nature  he  has  aided 
many  young  men  to  learn  telegraphy 
and  thus  qualify  themselves  to  hold 
important  positions  with  the  railroad. 
The  finest  product  of  his  interest  and 
training  is  Charlie  Kimball,  the  pre- 
sent police  justice  of  the  citv  of  Col- 
umbia. S.  C.  This  young  man  caught 
nn  inspiration  under  the  kindly  in- 
fluence    of     this     gentle      gentleman. 
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'-thorn,  that  after  mastering  tele- 
graphy  and  learning  ratlroad  station 
business,  he  wouldn't  or  couldn't 
stop.  He  studied  law  and  has  made 
an  enviable  record. 

1  wonder  to  how  many  tramps, 
when  tramping  was  fashionable  (be- 
fore they  quit  beating  trains  and 
took  to  Fords  in  going  South  in  the 
tall  and  back  north  in  the  spring) 
this  smooth,  gentle  man  has,  in  the 
compassion  of  his  kindly  soul,  giv- 
en a  "hand-out"  without  the  ordeal 
of  cutting  some  stove-wood  or  pay- 
ing any  other  penalty. 

The  station  at  China  Grove 
wouldn't  look  right  without  .Mr. 
Thorn  and  there  is  no  present  or 
prospective  reason  why  he  shouldn't 
function  there  much  of  another  half 
century. 

It 's  a  fine  privilege  and  makes  one 
feel  so  helped  up  to  daily  see  moving 
about  in  his  community  him,  whom 
everybody  regards  and  knows  to  be  a 
"clean,  good  man,"  full  of  faithful 
service  to  his  fellow  man.  to  society 
and  to  God — that's  the  estimate  his 
neighbors  have  of  John  Alexander 
Thorn,  for  fifty  years  in  the  service  of 
one  railroad. 


FORCED! 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  N.  C.  Synod,  among  the  many  important  ques- 
tions before  them,and  there  were  an  unusual  number  of  them,  there  was 
no  question  that  aroused  more  interest  or  that  meant  more  to  future 
generations  than  the  question  of  the  education  of  our  girls 

Under  the  rulings  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  graduates  of 
our  colleges  for  women  are  forced  to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  pay  for 
teaching  than  those  of  the  State  schools  and  of  the  other  denominational 
colleges  that  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges.  This  is  the  case,  even  if  you  can  prove  that  these  graduates 
ars  equal  in  scholarship  to  those  of  other  schools.— Presbyterian  Standard 
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THE   Ul'LlFT 

OUR  WEAKNESS. 

By  E.  B,.  Clark. 


Talking  to  a  civic  organization  ia 
n    North    Carolina    city    recently,      a 
;,id-e  of  our  Superior  Court  empha- 
sized the   obvious   fact,  that  the  ex- 
ample   of    citizens    of    standing   w 
reference    to   law   observance   will   DO 
followed    by    persons    of    less    promi- 
nence;  and  that  it  is  useless  to  ex- 
pect   obedience    to   law    on   the  par 
of  those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  lu, 
if    those   higher  up   ignore   the   law. 
As    an    illustration    this    judge    cited 
the    case    of    a    prominent    citizen    oL 
his  acquaintance  who  was  telling  him, 
rather  boastfully,   that  he  had  oper- 
ated his  car  at  the  rate  of  35  miles 

an   hour.     The   judge   aslccd  how   no 
reconciled  to  his  conscience  the  Viola- 
te 0£  the  speed  law.     ' 'Why,  there 
was  no  policeman  present,"  was  the 
answer.     The  natural  conclusion  was 
that  in  this  man's  view  one  was  a. 
liberty  to  fracture   the  .peed  law  at 
will  so  long  as  he  was  not  caught  at 
it      That  was  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  judge,  who  told  his.  audience 
that  real  Americanism  is  to  obey  the 
law   because    it    is   law,    whether   an 
officer  is  in  sight  or  not  and  whether 
we  do  or  do  not  believe  that  any  harm 
will  be   done   by    the   violat.on;    and 
whether  we  consider  the  law  wise  or 

foolish.  .. 

The  remark  of  the  Citizen  to  the 
judge  is  the  typical  American  view 
Slaw,  and  that  is  why  we  are  the 
moat  lawless  among  the  civ.W  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  as  criminal  statis- 
tics show.  The  man  who  wants  to 
drive  faster  than  the  automobile  re- 
gulations permit,  or  operate  Ins  ear 
hi  a  manner  prohibited,  does  not  feel 


■liafc  he  has  violated  the  law  so  long 
as  he  gets  by  without  detection  and 
no  harm  is  done,  so  far  as  he  can  see. 
Therefore    he    has    no    conscientious 
scruples    in      such     matters.     O  hers 
who  have,  a  taste  for   the  ardent  en- 
courage  the  illicit  traffic  by  patron- 
Ling    bootleggers    and    delude    them, 
selves  into  the  belief  that  they  have 
done   no  real   wrong  so   long  a*  they 
do  not  abuse  the  use  of  the  liquor. 
And  so  with  other  offences.  In  other 
words,   the  average  American  is   dis- 
posed to  obey  only  such,  laws  as  it  is 
not  'inconvenient    for    lam    to    obey, 
especially  is  that  true  as  to  laws  in- 
volving  misdemeanors.     The    average 
American   docs   not   want   to   commit 
nuu,ler,   burglary   or   the   gravel •of- 
fences.    Therefore  he   respects  these 
laws  not  only  because  their  violation 
i,  a  serious   matter,  but  because  ne 
is   not   naturally  disposed  to  commi 
he      -raver      crimes.     When      those 
vimefaJe  committed  he  feels   tfia 
L    violators     should     he   punished 
promptly  and  in  Cull.     In  fact  he* 
given  to  complaint  that  the  law  is  not 

better  enforced. 

In  that  respect  your  average  Awcr 
ican  is  an  unmitigated  hypocrite,     lo 
S  him  -  to  his  face  would  provoke 
a  pers„nal   encounter  in  *™°J*f" 
he\TOuld   be    indignant  _  if    call* 
la,-breaker.     But   that  is  ,i;        ,U 
the   average  American   is.     The ,  *■» 
Who    violates    the   automobile   re;,ul 
tions    and    the    prohibition    lav , ,    w 
buying   liquor,   or   any   other  si  - 
enactment  lightly  regarded  by  A 
not    disposed    ta-obey    all    U «      U 
cause    they    are    laws,    is    mo. a.  > 
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much   criminal   as    the   murderer,    the 
burglar  and  the  forger.     It  is  neither 
:ui  arnver  nor  an   excuse  to  say   that 
the   minor     offences     are   small   mat- 
ters  and    that   no   harm  is   done,  in- 
finite, incalculable     harm     at   times, 
because  of  the  influence  of  example. 
The  man  who  drove  his  ear  35  miles 
an  hour  and  seemed  to  think  he  had 
done    something     smart      because    no 
policeman    saw    him,    might    shudder 
«t   the   thought  of  murder,  or  burg- 
lary or  arson,   or  other  of   the  more 
serious  offences.     But  he  fails  to  ap- 
preciate  what   every   intelligent  indi- 
vidual must  know  on  reflection,  that 
while  he  regards  the  violation  of  the 
speed    law    as    of    small    consequence 
when   no   harm   results   to     anybody, 
others    of   less    intelligence   may    feel 
justified  in  committing  burglary,  mur- 
der, arson,  forgery,  embezzlement,  be- 
cause they  reason  that  under  certain 
conditions  they  are  excusable  in  the 
commission   of  these  crimes;  or   they 
may  be  unconsciously  influenced  to  be- 
gin a  career  of  crime,  without  intend- 
ing to  go  as  far  as  they  are  eventually 
led,  by  the  influence  of  the  example 
of    Col.    A.,    who    violates    the    speed 
laws  at  will;  or  Col.  C,  who  keeps  a 
well   supplied   cellar  and  serves   con- 
traband   liquor    to    his    friends      and 
guests;  or  they  may  know  that  Elder 
Pecksniff,    or    Deacon    Tightwad,      or 
Steward   Pharisee   loans  money     and 
take   bonus    and    charges    usury    that 
grinds    the    faces    of    the    poor.     If 
these   may   do    that,   wily   should   not 
others   do  some   things   they  want  to 
'lo  and  which  the  law  says  they  must 
no!    Untold  thousands  have  been  turn- 
ed into  the  way  to  hell,  by  the  examples 
of    hypocrites    who    thank    the    Lord 
daily  that  they  are  not  as  other  men, 
»ii!  it  is  a  private  opinion,  publicly 


pxpressed,  (hat  those  who  thus  in- 
fluence by  their  example,  no  matter 
whether  they  intend  to  or  not,  are 
flic  greater  sinners  and  deserve  in- 
finitely greater  punishment  than 
those  who  are  of  less  intelligence  and 
influence. 

And.  here  is  the  greater  and  almost 
fatal  weakness.     The  judge  to  whom 
f  have  rofered  could  have  testified,  if 
he  had  been   amind,    Chat   the  people 
of  standing  whose  example  is  a  rock 
of   offence    to    those    less    fortunately 
situated,     usually     escape     adequate 
punishment    if   they   are   brought   be- 
fore the  bar  of  justice,  solely  because 
of    their  standing,   while   the   common 
herd,  without  friends  in  court,  usual- 
ly get  full  measure.     That  is  a  fact 
so  well  established  that  none  of  intel- 
ligence will  undertake  to  deny  that  it- 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
The  courts  lack  the  courage  to  resist 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  pow- 
erful influence.     Judges  often  realize 
that  they  are  doing  wrong,  ami  some- 
times   admit    it,    but    almost    invaria- 
bly, with  few  exceptions,  the  offences 
of  those  who  have,  or  can  command, 
the  aid  of  persons  of  influence  do  not; 
seem    so    heinous    as    the    offences    of 
those   who  have   no    friends   to  plead 
for    them.     The    truth    is    the    court 
follows  the  natural  inclination  to  in- 
flict  what   is   believed    to   be   proper 
punishment  if  he  is  let  alone.     If  he 
is   pursued   by   the   pleas   of   lawyers 
and    friends,    by   petitions    signed    by 
good  people  who  give  no   thought  to 
what     they     are     signing;     and     by 
preachers  and  Church  folks  who  ask 
that,  the  law  be  set  aside  simply  be- 
cause somebody  is  involved  that  they 
want  to  help,  the  court  is  finally  in- 
fluenced-   to  do  what  he  would     not 
otherwise  have  done — granc  a  special 
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privilege   to   a   favored   one,   not   be- 
cause he  deserves  it,  but  because  he 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  influential 
friends  to  ask  for  it.     I  am  making 
no  Seism  of  fathers   and  mothers 
and  near  kin  who   try  to  save  those 
near   and   dear  to  them;   that   is   na- 
tural     The   criticism     is     of   others, 
people  of  influence,  who  have  not  the 
courage  to  deny  a  request  that  thej 
help  to  perpetrate  a  wrong  and  bring 
the  law  into  contempt  and  disrepute 
by  influencing  its  nullification.     The 
other   day,  in   this  same   city  where 
the  judge.  I  have  mentioned  was  talk- 
ng,  a  preacher  and  a  delegation  of 
Church  members  went  into  court  and 
saved   from  punishment   a  man. who 
plead  guilty  of  violation  of  the  M- 
nor  laws.     He  was  saved,   doubtless, 
not  because  he  was  innocent  or  de- 
served special  consideration,  but   be- 
eanse     he  belonged     to  the     church. 
Membersship  in  a  lodge  is  sometimes 
a  great  benefit  in  a  tight  place,  not- 
withstanding    the    lodges     and      the 
churches    profess    to    stand    for    law 
enforcement.  But  the  Ku  Bltu  mf« 
the  same  claim,  come  to  think  of  it 

I„  conclusion  let  me  call  attention 
to  the  brave  and  courageous  action  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  who  has 
just  taken  steps  to  remove  from  office 

a  prominent  and  popular  official  be- 
cause  he  has  admitted  violate  of 
the  law,  and  the  law  calls  tor  hi*  re 


moval    from    office.     So    highly    este- 
emed is  that  man,  and  apparently  so 
deserving    of    esteem,    that    powenu 
influences    were    at    work    and   would 
have  saved  him— his  act  would  have 
been    passed    over    as    of    no    ser.ous 
consequence-had    not    the    Governor 
interfered.     Not  a  few  of  us  wanted 
the   man   saved  because   we   like  him 
and   believe    that    his    service   to   hu- 
manity   and   the    State  mitigated  his 
offence,  and  thatjie  should  be   com 
tinned  in  service.     It  is  no  doubt  em- 
barrassing to  the  Governor  to ,  persae 
the  course  he  has  pursued.     But  .he 
law  is  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may 
read  and  the  Chief  Executive  coiud 
not,   without   violence   to  his   consci- 
ence and  his  oath  do  otherwise  than 
he  has   done.     He  has   manifested  a 
coura-e    in  the  face  of  strong  influ- 
ence and  seemingly  in  opposition  to 
popular  sympathy,   that  deserves  all 
commendation.        Not    commendation 
because   of   desire   that   the  man  af- 
fected suffer.    But  commendation  be- 
cause    the  Chief     Executive  of     the 
State  does  not  flinch  when  the  law  is 
to   be    executed,   whether   friends  or 
foes  are  involved;  whether  the  influ- 
ential or  the     lowly  are     concerned. 
And    that    under    his    administration 
at   least   "equality   before   the   law 
may  not  be  so  great  a  lie  as  it  usual- 
ly is. 


\ 


GOOD  ADVICE 
■    we  are  invoke  *™^ttFJtt£^ 

istrw  a  ^-25*2  isms  &r  s 

come   entirely  unnecessary     *«^»g£a  Philadelphia.-Ch*r- 
locate  Charlotte  as  easily  as  they  can. flew 

lotte  Observer 


WILL  DEFER 
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VIRGINIA." 


OF  "SPANKING 


man,  Uears  ago,  and  a  pleasa £  ''""''""'  "^  ^"^  V<<-  «  Oood 
him  ever  since  .writes  Vr^lTaTn'TlT  *"***  ^  f°n"ed  haS  hM 
needs  a  spanking  because  o7he\ r  deZT  S"™esti™    «*««   Old   Virginia 

Statistics.  viUprooabl, lit^tkeZ       *"*  "^  ^  r08& 
tt«»  in  North   Caroline     and  if     ,        T  ■  >        ,"""''  •»""»«**«   •«  VS^bi& 
d«1  /«*.  could  9      kZiuJll ld"{flTh°ldingrd  Vrofessio^lly   in- 


"As  a  native  ot  Virginia  I  want  to 
defend  her  against  the"  shirs  that  are 
making-  tiieir  rounds  over  North  Caro- 
lina. You're  wrong  in  saying  she 
needs  a  "spanking"  for  defeating  the 
fifty  million  dollar  bond  issue. 
There  is  a  reason. 

Virginia  is  building  roads,  lots  of 
them  and  on  the  only  safe  and  sound 
plan  for  her  to  do  it.  Conditions  there 
are  different  from  North  Carolina, 
especially  the  valleys  from  Maryland 
to  Bristol.  Much  of  the  balance  of 
the  state  is  sparcely  settled  and  poor. 
She  has  neither  of  the  big  cash  crops 
that  are  making  North  Carolina  rich 
and  paying  her  bonds. 

Life  in  Virginia  still  tends  to  pro- 
fessional careers  rather  than  busi- 
ness. She  is  still  the  mother  of  presi- 
dents. She  is  still  furnishing  the 
world  with  leaders  and  her  ideal 
home-life  will  continue  to  do  it.  She 
is  too  far  from  the     center  of  popu- 


lation for  her  sons  again  to  sit  in  the 
Whitehouse  by  popular  vote,  but  she 
is  there  and  has  been  for  years 
through  proxies.  There  are  literal- 
ly hunderds  of  Virginians  over  the 
country  that  are  presidents  of  col- 
leges, associations,  business,  church 
institutions,  hospitals,  etc.  The  en- 
vironment leads  that  way  rather  than 
to  business. 

We  in  North  Carolina  are  very 
fortunate  in  natural  resources.  We 
do  not  deserve  a  great  deal  for  put- 
ting across  most  of  our  wealth  and 
industries.  Nature  forced  them  on  us. 
On  the  other  hand  we  were  slow  to 
grasp  it.  Virginia  will  never  be  able 
to  pay  for  roads  from  auto  tax  or  gas. 
She  doesn't  need  so  many  touring 
cars  or  trucks.  She  hasn't  but  little 
interest  to  hold  the  tourist  either  and 
gets  nothing  out  of  them.  She  must 
get  her  taxes  by  direct  taxation. 
I  notice  in  your  excellent  magazine. 
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that  editor  Green  boasts     of  celebri- 
ties  from  and   around  Union  county. 
In  order   to   show   yon   how   the    Vir- 
ginia people  follow     the     professions 
and  continue  to  be  leaders  over     the 
states  and  are  heard  in  Washington, 
let  me  point  yon  to  a  few  from  my 
home  county  and  adjoining  counties  in 
Virginia:  Bascom  Slemp,  ex-congress- 
man, now  secretary  to  President  Cool- 
id-e-    Mrs.      Woodrow      Wilson,    nee 
Editli  Boiling;  Carter  Glass,  who  wrote 
the   world's    famous    -'Federal    bank 
System;"  Gov.  E.  Lee  Trinkleot  Vir- 
ginia; Ex-Gov.  Stewart,  one  of     the 
largest  fat-cattle  breeders  east  ot  the 
Mississippi— lie  raises  and  exports  an- 
nually 1S00  cattle  that  average     one 
ton  each  in  weight.     He  has  160  silos. 
(That  man  Stewart     could     help     to 
float  lots  of  bonds  for  road  construc- 
tion on  his  enormous  cattle  business- 
The   Uplift)    George     Carter,     multi- 
millionaire, steel  furnace  builder,  rail- 
road builder,  including     the     Clinch- 
field  into  North   Carolina   and     <  ...,I 


Operator    (Mr.      Carter      could      help 
float  some  road  bonds,  also) 

There  are     literally     hundreds     ot 
prominent    physicians,    lawyers,    Jud- 
ges   Bishops,  Missionaries,  Ministers. 
Colleo-e    presidents;    including    attor- 
nevE    H.  Greever  who   with   two  col- 
leagues, wrote  the  brief  and  won  their 
case  in  Washington  last  year  for  the 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators  against 
the  Coal  Unions  and  Operators  of  the 
Pennsylvania   and  Ohio     Coal     Com- 
pany.    His  brother  Dr.   W.   11.  Gree- 
ver" is  editor  of   the  Lutheran     bur- 
vev,   Business  manager   of   the      lhe- 
oliVieal     seminary,     Loman's      Home 
Led  the  war  drives  for  m.llhons  dur- 
JU  tlle  World   War.     And   Dr.     Chas 
Hounshell,    secretary    of    Missions   ot 
the  Southern  Methodist  church;  Bis- 
hop Waterhouse;  the  Hup  boys,  who 
planned  the  Hup  automobile. 

If  I  can  point  out  this  array  ot 
eelebrit.es  from  one  little  district, 
who  then  can  say  that  Virginia  is  be- 
hind and  "needs  a  spanking/ 


T*  greatest  pleasure  I  k^oT^oT^od  action  by  stealth,  and  to 
hava  it  found  out  by  accident.— Lamb. 

BY  THE  WAY. 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


The  glorious  sun  was  pouring  en- 
thusing light  into  the  "Happy  Val- 
ley," and  on  the  mountain  tops.  In 
an  automobile,  the  past  summer,  I 
was  rolling  through  a  very  riot  ot 
Deautiful  natural  scenery.  'Twas  a 
morning  that  adds  to  heart  beats  and 
makes  folks  glad  to  live.  It  was  great 
—mountain  crag  and  valleys  sweet 
conspired  to  wrench  even  from  un- 
willing-' lips  the  praise  of  the  Psahn- 


,  |  "How  wonderful  are  thy  works, 
o'God!"  As  I  reveled  in  the  high- 
lands and  among  the  mountains,  I 
wondered  If  North  Carolinians  knew 
North  Carolina.  1  am  sure  the  most 
of  them  do  not.  Most  of  us  are  too 
close  to  it  to  appreciate  its  beady, 
from  seashore  to  mountain  top.  both 
scenery  and  opportunity  are  herein 
the  greatest  abundance.  H  you  ai 
t-eeibg    blue  go  out  to    nature,    uod 
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makes  nature  praise  him.  You  can 
Jo  no  less,  if  you  have  a  spark  of 
gratitude  in  your  heart.  Ours  is  a 
State  with  boundless  possibilities  and 
unequal  beauty.  Her  devotees  are 
made  rich  in  health  and  fitness  as 
they  use  what  she  offers. 
*     *     *     * 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  a  hull 
dog    has    the    impression    of    success 
written  all  over  his  countenance.  Peo- 
ple always  act  decent  in  the  presence 
of  a   bull   dog.     There   is   something 
about  him  that  does  not  invite   fool- 
ishness.    You   never   find   him   weep- 
ing,  and   whining.     IIe  has  the   ten- 
acity and    the  sagacity  to   stand   up 
square  for  his  cause.     Most  of  us  fail 
and  fall  down  because  we  fall  down 
to  our  feelings.       We  are  weak  and 
vacillating.       We  need  a  little  more 
of  the  bull  dog  grit  in  our  make-up 
tor  right  and  justice  towards  all  men. 
•     »     »     • 

^Ve    are  told     that     "harmony    is 
heaven's  first  law.'      I  guess   that's 
right.     If  it  is,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
it,  it  won't  take  any  great  amount  of 
argument  to  prove  that  a  great  many 
of  us   are   a  long   way   from   heaven. 
We    get  out  of    harmony  with     our- 
selves, and  everybody     else.     Towns' 
«ties,   states  and   nations  get  out  of 
harmony,  and  we  wonder  why  there's 
so  much  trouble,  disaster  and  failure 
m  the  world.     The  world  is  no  worse 
than     the  people  on  it.     The    people 
make  the  world.  They  are  out  of  har- 
mony. Out  of  tune.  Take  the  squeak 
out    of  your    own    make-up    if    you 
would  run  smooth.     The  world  today, 
as  well  as  each  individual,  needs  tun- 
lnS  :'p  to  the  harmony  of  heaven — the 
jove    of  Ood,  and     more  of  it  in    our 
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hearts  for  Him. 

The  romance   of  steel   excites     the 
imagination  more  "than  do   the   tales 
oi     Hans  Anderson,     but  it  will     be 
nothing  as     compared     with   the  ro- 
mance of  agriculture  when  some  great 
organizing  genius  shows  his  head   to 
ead    the    fanners    to    their   promised 
'and.     Agriculture      organization      is 
more     complex,     of  course,     because 
where  there  were  only  a  few  hundred 
steel   plants   there   are   six   and   one- 
bait  million  farms,   but   the  financial 
returns  will  be  correspondingly  great 
"'id  tar  more  lasting  when  organiza- 
tion is  perfected.    The  business  prob- 
lems are  almost  identical,  the   co-or- 
dination of  production  of  selling  and 
of  distribution.     The  Farm     Bureau 
and  the  agricultural  bloc  are  the  two 
first  signs    of  the  times.     Upon    that 
foundation  is  bound  to  be  built  the 
emancipation   of  the   farmer   from   a 
lite   of   drudgery   and   a   world-wide 
industry     that  will     benefit  all     man- 
knd. 

»     »     »     . 

The  friends  who  just  "stands  by." 
Don't  you  love  him?     When  troubles 
come     into  your  soul;   the  ones     you 
have    to  bear  alone.     When     there's 
nothing  a  friend   can  do;   when  love 
cannot  lighten  the  load;  when  words 
are  powerless  to  smooth  out  the  "ruf- 
iled    edges    of  care,"    just  to    know 
that  you  have  a  friend  standing  by; 
whose     warm     hand-clasp  is     always 
yours;     he  can  do  nothing-^but     he 
stands    by  to    the    end    to    see    you 
through.     There   is  sympathy   in   his 
looks  and   acts.     It    cheers.     It   com- 
forts,    "(tod     bless  the  friend,     who. 
just  stands  by." 


' 
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NORTH  CAROLINIAN!  HERE'S  JUSTIFI 
CATION  FOR  PRIDE 


North  Carolina  has  the  largest  Ho- 
sery  Mills  in  the  World. 

North  Carolina  has  the  largest  Den- 
im' Mill  in  the   Unite,!  States. 

Jforth  Carolina  has  the  largest  Tow- 
el Mill  in  the  World. 

Koi.th    Carolina    has     the    largest 
Uuminum  Plant  in  the  World. 

North  Carolina  ^./^^ 
Damask  Mills  in  the  United  State,. 

North  Carolina  has  the  largest  Un- 
derwear Factory  in  America. 

We  consume  annually  i"0"^ 
tile  Mills  1,100,000  bales  of  ra*   cot 

'  North  Carolina  has  the  largest  Pulp 
Mill  in  the  United  States. 

North  Carolina  has  more  Mills  that 
dve  and  finish  then-  own  products 
than  any  other  Southern  State. 


North  Carolina  leads  the  World  La 
the  manufacture  of  Tobacco. 

North  Carolina  has  a  total  of  more 
than  6,200   Factories. 

These    Factories    give    "&£** 
t0  153,000   workers    -hose  total  a^ 
nual    wages    amount    to    more 
$127,000,000. 

North  Carolina  has  $900,00C >  000  in- 
vested in  manufacturing  establish 
ments. 

North  Carolina  leads  every  South- 
ern State  in  the  number  of  wage  and 
salary  earners. 


Vain  we  lead  the  Southern  States 

Georgia,  $263,000,000. 

Xorth  Carolina"  has  the  second 
larffest  Hvdro-Electric  power  de%el- 
opment  in  the  World. 

North  Carolina  consumes  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  Tobacco  u=ed  J 
manufacture  in  the  entire  United 
States. 

Korth    Carolina    pays    one-third  of 

2Z  Tobacco  taxes  of  the  Union. 

Tn  1022   North   Carolina  paid     the 

Government  $93,000,000  Tobacco  to 

More   than   any   other  State ^n     the 

Union.     Xe«"    York,    the    next    State, 

paid  only  $45,000,000. 

.    North  Carolina  manufactures  more  . 

Cigarettes      than    any    State    in      the 

Union. 


One  Xorth  Carolina  eity  manufac- 
tures more  Tobacco  than  any  other 
city  ill  the  world. 

Xorth    Carolina    has    more    Cotton 

We  are  second  m  the  value  ol 
manufaetures. 

In   the     year  1922,     we  paid  the 
United   Staes   Gormen iflWW 
000    in   Federal    taxes,   ranking    -  g 
in  the  entire  Union. 

North  Carolina  leads  the  tog* 
in  the  number  of  ?*£>*>*£ 
ies;  in  the  capital  invested,  the 
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berof ;opt Tati ves  employed;  the  var- 

>etj  of  products  and  the  value  of  the 
annual  out-put. 

Only  one  other  city  in  the  United 
States  manufacture,  more  Furniture 
«»n  does  one  of  our  North  CaroC 

North   Carolina  ranks  fith  in     the 

Sd°sttsr,tnraiProauets-^ 

In  M21,  Johnson  Pitt  and  tfobeson 
were  among  the  fifty  riehest  Agricul- 
tural   counties    in    the    Union 

North    Carolina    stands    second   in 

£tedt:;r  of  toba-  -  <*• 

North  Carolina  ranks  third  in  the 
fit  *  S?^*b  Peanuts  £ 
bueet  Potatoes  in  the  United  States. 

Corn°fl\llCar0lin1  haS  ^wn  more 
Com  to  the  acre  than  any  other  State 
m  the  Union. 

The  South  produces  50  per  cent,  of 
^Nations  Lumber,  and  in  Western 
Wh  Carolina's  hardwood  forests 
and  Eeastern  North  Carolina's  pine 
orests,      ls-f011Dd    tbe    riehest    1- 

largest   supplies    of   Lumber  for   the 
Eastern   half   of   the    United   States. 
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the  number  of  debt-free  homes. 
More  than  four-fifths  of  the  North 
Carohmans  who  own  homes  have  not 
once  cent  of  debt  on  them. 

North   Carolina   ranks   first  in   the 

^/f^  quantity  0f  Mica  produced, 
™g  ,5  per  cent,  of  all  Mica  mined 

iu    America. 

North   Carolina    ranks   first   in  the 

North  Carolina  ranks  first  in  the 
value  and  quantity  0f  Mill  Stones 
produced  m  the  United  States. 

The  Talc  mined  in  North  Carolina 

ommands  the  highest  price  per  ton 

of  any  mmed  m  tLe   United   States_ 


ofTJeooSo0oot5LabSWaterpowereapable 

oi  J.U00  000  horse  power  develop- 
ment and  North  Carolina's  portion 
V  ls  lni>re  than  1,000,000,  of 
*nich  450,000  has  been  developed. 

North  Carolina  leads  the  Union  in 


Western  North  Carolina  is  world- 
lamed  as  a  tourist  and  health  resort 
Our  unequalled  year  'round  climate- 
our  healthy  Balsam-laden  mountains 
air;  our  pure  crystal  water;  the  beau- 
ty and  grandeur  of  our  mountain 
peaks,  help  make  this  section  fore- 
most of  any  other  in  America,  as  a 
playground  for  pleasure  and  health- 
seeking  tourists. 

Our  hundreds  of  miles  of  hard- 
surfaced  roads,  with  many  more  un- 
der construction,  is  fast  connecting 
every  county-seat  and  principal  city 
in  our   State. 

We  are  now  building  two  miles  of 
hard  surfaced  roads  and  three  miles 
of  other  dependable  roads  every  day 
in  the  year. 


The  etcrasl  stars  shina  out  as  soon  as  it  is  dark  enough.-Carlyle. 


Ill 

CO 
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THANKSGIVING-THE  FIRST-AND  OURS. 

By  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Wiles  in  ^J^^,  ^  1k1 
When  Jam,,  I  became  king  of  Eng-      ed  ^^VJ       his  offieerB  to  seise  all 
land,  he  tried,  as  various  lungs  ana      ay^  ^  uttempted  to   leave  and 
queens      before    him     bad    W,  ,on£ii.c.a,te  their  property, 

enforce    obedience-  to    one   sovereign        n  ^  ^  ^^  d[SCilhS;o„  as 

Church.  ,  d.      to  where  they  should  go.     Ireland  ana 

I  will  govern/'  he  said,      accord        to  proposed,   as    was   also 

to  the  common  weal,  but  not  ac-      A*U _     ^^  ,      seemed         n. 
"ding  to  the  common  will.  >  d  .     ltia&  for  Sabbath    aws 

In   many   parishes   were   men     and        en  ^  ^   was       gh 

women  who  disapproved  oi  jmU  ot  e  ^  ^  ^ 

the  service  and  many    ot    the    ceie       a  eventually     lose 

uwme.     They  wished  to  worship  trod  > 1 ^  ^   w[(       , 

in  a  ,vay  puritied  from  old    timers-       hu  £  ^  )ufc 

toms,  so  in  derision  they  were     cal ed      1  ^^  fco  plailt  bng 

-Puritans.''     The  Puritans       etused      alth  J  Am  ^  ,    d 

to  conform,  but  the  King  said ^    they      U£  ^  proyed  success. 

musti    ..I  Will  make  them  conlorm  been  c0utmued  existence  was 

■         ie  said.     «l  will  harry  them  out  o        1     ,  ^  ^     But  a     change 

this     land,     or     worse.'       What     the      ^     dJred  and  desired  early.  Kmg 
-worse"  was  they  learned  later.  ■  bish(>ps   were  makuig 

One  ot  the  staunch   Puntans      ,  as       Jane  miserable      but 

William  Brewster,  who     lived  in g«        -i    i  ,bW    to     take 

old  manor  house  at  Bcroohy        P h      da ^  ^.^  mu 

Sunday,  quite  a  company  «* JPn^     W  their  language  and  on  beuig  ■£ 
or  Separatists,  as     they  were     some  ^  [>ut,.u  peopie  like 

times   called   because   ot     their     sep-        -U  (  ^   0f    Israel,      al- 

.ration  from  the  eslabl^d.hurch       *«tart  ^^    rf      CIitov,  111B 

gathered  at  the     home     ot     William  ^              ift  Babbatll  observance    n 

Brewster  to  listen  to  the  sermon     ot  their                      h     -Dutchj  was  siaaU 

their  pastor.  M,  Robinson.     1  h c ,k  ng  the  P            ^  ^  ^                       , 

now  being  determined   to  coeice  the  imS_as   the  Puritans    .uvc 

n,m-eonform,st,  or   Puritans,  pnnafr-  ^/^ectiouateIy     called  by      * 

ed  those  who    refused    by     .m P  -on-  «              w_lried   to   make   an      » 

ment-iu  some  cases  had    guaids    at  gen              ^  ^^  for  u          lu 

their  houses  by  day  an,  1  night.     Is  £          d  their  ohuroh>     But  lie  ,  here 

treatment   becoming   unbearable,     the  are,                    sati.ractory,  so  the  *  to- 

Puritans  decided  to  ilea  the  country  _was  gtvuy  ^  ^   CP 

and  seeh  homes  elsewhere,  as  far  as  ally  de              ^     a  ^  ^        , 

possible  out  of  the  direct     reach     ot  ony  m              ^                      ^      ^ 

King  James     and  the     bisliops     Bu|  the.t                    w                aP     he 

P^t^e^^L^r  military     commander,.--     *  -* 
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had    been    engaged      to    Parry      the-,  •          ,                                                 ^ 

;•'■••<-   the  ocean,   the   Speedwell   and  SSjlr  ^     ^  th*  *<***- 

tue  Mayi!ower,     hut    the     Speedwell  V ,       P'  &"  Ina"-V  as  were  able 

proving   unseaworthy,      the    company  •) i"° >        ''  corn'  a  tViendly  Indian, 

was  sifted  anew,  and  the  journey  was  T°  ■         1COme    to    Hve   amQtxS   «'™ 

begun.  Because  of  falling  amon-  ,1  m  p?-"8    ,          ho*   to  plarlt  lL     The 

serous    shoals    and    roaring    breakers  f"1'*   ll:,r!   ,nade   a   compact   with 

they  gave   up    the   attempt    to   reach  I {'    '    ,,       before   Ending,   in  which 

the  Hudson  river  and  lauded  at  Ply  I    ?>               themselves,  a  "body  poli- 

mouth  instead.     It   was   at   bre-U-   of  c     "'"'   P°Wei'   to  make  lawK   and 

day,   November   lOtli,   that   the  shore  T           °bedlenee;     Joh»  Carver  was 

mufinrt  spied;  and  right  happy  were  £„n.   as    H,e"'    Governor,    but    the 

the   weary  passengers  at   the  Lodlv  "^    8prfne    William    Bradford 

sight.  S         'V       ^as  given   Carver's  place.    ■ 

Although  the  me,,  of  the  party  wert  ■  Twe"ty   aeres  ot'   Vidian   corn   and 

off  on  little  tours  of  exploration  from  i     ?\   P^f    and    ba''ley    had    be°i 

tune  to  time,  it  tvas  not  until  Decern  l     '',            l!lesc'  arst  crops  did  fairly 

her  31st   that   the  entire  party  went  *»PeeiolIy      the      corn,      which 

ashore.     A  site  for  their  town  ben,-  ?        ,         ^   the"'   as   now'   a   wst 

chosen,  the  first  house  was  begun  on  n"P0,'tant  Amei^ean  C«>P- 

Christmas  Dm  v.     By  their  united  labor  „  °!er  thoir  first  harvest,  Gov'- 

a  rude  hut,  serving  as  a  store  house  e™r  Bradford  sent  men  out  to  shoot 

for    their    goods    was    quickly    built  »„           '  that  they  miShfc  have  their 

Then  every  man  who  had  a  wife  and  m, Kai'vt'st        Home,"         their       first 

«*Mren    began    to    build    for    them  a  lhf nksS1TUW- 

small    cabin    of    rough    log*     witli    a  r  &0m°01ie     has  Put     this  order    of 

filling    of    mud    mortar,    windows    of  Jf.v?™l,r  ^ford's  in  jftyme: 

oiled   paper  and-  thatch»d   roof  I!0UV    Said  the  Governor,  gaz. 

Unmiirried    men.    or    those    whose  nP  >.'""  f'"'0''"1  °"  the  Piled-uP  store, 

wives  had   not  yet  come,   were   taken  ''^  that  dotted  the  elear" 

iuto  one  or  another  of  the  households  '"""    and    coverod    t,le    meadows 

and  the  company  of  102  was  reduced  >•  -T  °  "'  ,.   „    , 

to  nineteen  families.     Nineteen  h„n->  2       WB   render   Pauses 

Plots  were  laid  out,  but  7y  the  Se  ™-    "T"  °     »?  ^   °(  ^ 

*ve„  cabins  had  been  built  there  was  "  ^nLd 'tW  Hi  °f  ^  'T^'  b° 

no  need  for  more.     Their  aocommoda,  .  „  ,     ?1  if    °    " ^ rT  ™t  ra,n> 

tions   on    the    Mayflower,    which   was  ,f'f  °le'    ['    WlU,am  Bradford 

neither    an    ocean    greyhound    no      a  ,,d  (&  ^ST  °     ^  tod«/ 

Beting    palace,    were    not    conducive  "V         r,™?1      °    p  "  g°°d  PC°" 

to  perfect  he-iltd       Tl,„i,.  i,          ,.  ,       [h)   (t01(11101'  of  Plymouth,  say, 

«»e  IX  fogether  ge  f  ami      ^"J ./""If  °C  ?"  P°^ 

E-e     caused    the   death   of   halt      Aiul  tSS^Z  h  °of\Cler 

Z  Hi       7  ?'  H,'St  Wint°P:  ^     ■  *»»'**vi„g  unto   the  Lord,     ' 

J'    April    the  .  MayHoweu    returned  rr,.  1,.,,-L' „,..,„>„  i  „,,„,           ,     ,     . 

to  ]  „r.i.,,„i  .,„  ii,      i  4.1      '  i     ,         •  -               guntct  us  peace  and  plenty, 

,    y,Jid  luld  haid  thongk.the  van-  .     ■  ,nd  ,thc       kt  -we,            ,f      - 

tel    'ad.beon,  not  one  of  the  Pflgrims  '  .  .•  ilV„„      '     '-,...       ,.,.,.•*. 
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He  Lath  thwarted  the  wiley  savage, 
and  kept  him  from  doing  us 
-wrong;  . 

And  unto  our  feast  the  Sachem  shall 
be  hidden  that  he  may  know 

We  worship  His  own  Great  Spirit 
who  maketh   the   harvest  grow. 

So  shoulder  your  inateh  locks,  mas- 
ters, there  is  hunting  oi  all  do- 

And  fisherman,  take  your  tackle  and 

scour  for  spoil  the  seas; 
\nd  maidens  and  dames  of  Plymouth, 

your  delicate  crafts  employ 
To  honor  our  first  Thanksgiving,  and 
make  it  a  feast  of  joy." 
These  hunters  in  one  day,  killed  as 
much  feathered  game  as  would,  wi.Ji 
'    side   dishes,   supply    the   company   oi 
about     fifty  people     almost  a    week. 
The  red  men  who  had  been  invited  to 
the    Thanksgiving    feast,    themselves 
provided    much    of   the    fare,    having 
.one     out  and  killed     five  deer,     the 
choice  pieces  of  which  were  given  to 
Governor     Bradford,  Captain     Stan- 
dish,  and  others.     Massasoit  and  his 
ninety  men  were  entertained  at  fly- 
mouth  for  three  days.  It  was  a  mark 
ot   statesmanship    for   the      Pilgrims 
leaders     to  win  the  goodwill  of     the 
natives  thus  early.       "The  colonists 
now,"     writes     Governor     Bradford, 
"had  all  things  in     plenty.-       h-acn 
person  might  draw  a  peck  of  corn  a 
week   from  the   common   supply,   be- 
sides, game  was  very  abundant. 

And  now,  why  this  refreshing  of 
our  memories  with  the  persecutions 
and  hardships  and  varied  experi- 
ences of  our  forefathers,  except  that 
the  comparison  of  our  own  flower- 
strewn  paths  with  theirs  of  hardship 
and  self-denial  for  conscience  sake 
shall  awaken  in  us  a  deeper  sense  ot 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  every  good 


gift.  ,     „  .       , 

Gratitude  is   one   of  man  s  fairest 
graces.     Wo,   who    lay    .-hum   to    cul- 
ture and  refinement,  would  not  be  so 
slack  or  lacking  in  common  courtesy 
as   to  neglect   sending  a  note   of  ap- 
preciation to  any  friend  who  bestows 
upon  us  a  gift,  though  ever  so  small 
Do     we  think     only     gifts  of     great 
beauty   or   that    can   be   measured   as 
we  count  our  gains  by  prefixing     he 
dollar  sign,  worthy  of  our  gratitude? 

In  the  words  of  another: 
"Are     we  grateful     as  grateful     we 
should  be, 
For  commonplace  days  of  delight. 
When  safe  we  fare  forth  to  our  labor 
And     safe  we     fare  homeward    at 
night.  . 

For  the  weeks  in  which  nothing  has 
happened 
Save     commonplace     toiling      and 

When  we''"ve  worked  at  the   tasks  of 
the  household 
\nd  peace  hushed  the  home  day  by 

day?" 
But  we,  girls  and  young  women, 
have  great  cause  for  thankfulness, 
not  only  for  what  we  might  tor  want 
of  a  better  term,  call  negative  bless- 
ings, but  we  have  only  to  compare 
our  own  lot  with  the  lot  of  a  woman 

in  anon-Christian  land  to  realize 
that  "our  lines  have  fallen  m  pleas- 
ant   places     and    we  have  a    goodly 

heritage." 

The    position    of    woman    all    o\er 

the  world,  outside  of  Christendom  is 

tersely   stated   thus: 

"Unwelcome  at  birth, 
Untaught  in  childhood, 
Unloved  in  wifehood, 
Uncheriahed  in  widowhood, 
Unprotected  in  old  age,^ 
Unlamented  when  dead." 
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Contrast   with     this     catalogue     of 
wretchedness   our   own   blesings: 
""Welcomed   at    birth, 
Educated  from  childhood, 
Loved    with    fondness    in    wife- 
hood, 
Cherished     kindly     [n     widow- 
hood, 
Protected   tenderly   in  old  age, 
Mourned      and    sorrowed      over 
when  dead.*' 
As  Christians,   do  we   fully  realize 
our  blessings,  and  offer  our  gifts  of 
thanksgiving   for   the     teachings     of 
Him  who  was  the  Friend  and  Eman- 
cipator  of  woman?        There   are   in- 
numerable   reasons    why  we  of    this 
land    and  of    this  age    should    give 
thanks. 

For  the  fathers  whose  rugged  faith 
planted  the  republic,  for  their  sons 
whose  wisdom  and  valor  have  main- 
tained it  unto  this  hour,  for  the 
heroes  and  pioneers  of  the  years  yet 
to  be,  let  us  give  thanks. 

For  the  three  central  institutions 
of  society,  the  home  with  its  dear 
memories,  the  school,  guardian  and 
inspirer  of  youth;  the  church,  foun- 
tain of  moral  power,  let  us  give 
thanks. 

For  the  ties  that  unite  us  in  the 
human  family,  for  the  comradeships 
that  enrich  our  lives  and  uplift  us, 
for  the  good   cheer  that  passes  out 


us 


lve 


from    heart    to  heart,    let 
thanks. 

For  the  work  that  claims  our  time 
and  strength,  and  by  means  of  which 
we  are  able  to  make  comfortable  and 
happy  our  own,  for  the  joy  of  doing 
it  well  that  outweighs  the  feeling  of 
monotony  or  drudgery,  let  us  give 
thanks. 

For  the  discipline  of  life,  for  dis- 
appointments and  reverses,  for  be- 
reavements that  add  to  our  treasure 
m  heaven,  for  all  that,  saddening  and 
distressing  us,  drives  us  back  on  God 
and  deepens  our  sympathy  with 
many,  let  us  give  thanks. 

For  a  patriotism  limited  to  no  local- 
ity, for  thhe  growing  conviction,  that 
noble  as  is  sectional  loyalty,  it  is  nob- 
ler to  be  a  worthy  citizen  of  the 
United  States  than  to  be  an  ardent 
champion  of  either  the  North  or  the 
East,  the  South  or  the  West,  let  us 
give  thanks. 

For  the  realization  that  no  nation 
hveth  for  or  by  itself,  for  the  vision 
of  a  federated  world,  in  all  parts  of 
which  there  shall  be  substituted  for 
the  mailed  fist  the  hand  of  a  brother, 
let  us  give  thanks. 

For  God,  "our  help  in  ages  past, 
our  hope  for  years  to  come,"  for 
Jesus  Christ  the  revelation  of  the 
Father  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
let  us  give  thanks. 


' 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  A  MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL  TEACHER. 
,„„ «„,,, , m~*. "Z2£ZXTi *<"  "',"7 

Iu  those  days  when 


L  first  taught 
School7t"va7 "considered  a  great .ac- 
complishment to  be  a  good  reader 
.lie  teachers  took  very  great  pains 
in  teaching  the  children  to  read  eor- 
reetly  and  distinctly.  The  pulia- 
tion marks  and  their  uses  were  early 
taught  the  children. 

Back  in    the  days  of    Nehem.a h-- 
a  m0st   admirable  Biblical   character 
-we  find  that  the  people  were  taught 
t0     read  distinctly  and     to  gave     the 
sense'  so  that     people     could  under- 
stand*. Nehemiah  8:  8  .  »ow  «»  * 
that    fine?  Emphasis,    winch   add,   so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  reading, was 
taught,      and    children    were      dulled 
daily    in    this    important    branch    o 
study.     We  don't  find  as  many  good 
readers  now  as  in  former  years-     the 
rteachers    are  not  to  blame  tor    there 
being  so  few  good  readers  among    he 
school  children,  for  xn  the  wild  rush 
to  finish  grades,  the  teachers  haven 
time  to  take  the  necessary  pains  with 
reading    classes,     that  they     require. 
I  have  long   thought   that   to   go   on 
successfully  with  the  grades  children 
muSt  first  be  good   readers  and  spell 

well. 

x    had  a    seventh    grade  boy    once 
who  fairly  raced  when   he  read,   and 


mistakes  of  course  were  plentiful 
One  day  in  reading  his  geography  he 
said  that  Germany  had  a  very  reli- 
gious  coast    line,   meaning   of.   course. 

h' '^'caused  a  laugh  in  the  class 
and  he  said  that  he  would  take  thrt 
hack  as  he  didn't  see  anything  re 
£S "bm*   Germany.     Another,   a 

'frl    was  reading  the  last  paragraph 
fn\  er  lesson;'^  good  name  is  rath- 
er   o  be  chosen   than  great   rxches. 
£.  was  readnig  in  a  dxffereut _  st 

araw  ling  -ds  out    so   th ,.  t,ie 

wav     she  read  it.        a  Suul  . 

*  tier  to  be  chosen  than  great  rich- 
es 'Dear  girl,  she  proved  her  rend- 
ering of  this  beautiful  proverb  true 
bv  getting  married  soon  after  How 
eL diildren  successfully  handle  the 
grades  w  ithout  first  learning  to  read 
t  I  had  a  class  once  in  Holmes 

Fourth  Reader,  the  best  that  I  eve 
had    If  one  failed  to  pause  at  a  com 

in  the  class  would  snap  his  finger. 
Life  would  indeed  be  dull  without 
the  ability  to  read  and  get  the  sense. 
^Mldren  should  be  taught  to  read 
i^t-main'-lv  and  their  future 
work  will  be  much  easier. 


w,-<P,'  -,nd  funds,  when  a  past  reco'.i 
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OLD  BLACK  JOE. 


"Old  Black  Joe,"  composed  by 
Stephen  C.  Foster  nine  years  after 
his  "Old  Folks  at  Home,"  repre- 
sents a  transition  in  the  creative 
tendencies   of   its   composer. 

Many  of  Foster's  earlier  songs 
were  written  for  (he  use  of  min- 
strel troupes.  For  that  purpose 
they  were  written  largely  in  negro 
dialect.  Foster's  intention  was  to 
omit  his  name  on  his  songs,  as  he 
called  them,  as  he  had  omitted  his 
name  from  "Old  Folks  at  Home." 
He  concluded  later,  however,  to 
reinstate  his  name  on  his  songs 
and  to  "pursue  the  Ethiopian  bus- 
iness without  fear  or  shame,  and 
lend  my  energies  to  making  the 
business  live." 

Foster's  intention  to  establish 
himself  as  the  "best  Ethiopian 
song  writer"  was  never  carried 
out.  In  I860  he  wrote  three  negro 
songs,  which  were  the  last  of  the 
type  composed  by  him.  Two  of 
them  were  in  the  original  style  of 
minstrel  jingle  but  the  third,"  "Old 
Black  Joe,"  has  taken  its  place 
among  the  beloved  songs  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

In  this  song  Foster  has  forsaken 
the  crude  dialect  of  the  earlier 
songs.  Although  the  words  of  "Old 
Black  Joe"  are  supposed  to  bo 
spoken  by  a  negro,  the  language 
is  that  of  the  white  man.  Like 
the  other  great  Foster  favorites, 
the  mood  of  his  song  is  one  of  gen- 
tle melancholy  and  the  music  is  of 
wistful  tenderness. 


Gone   are   the   Jays 

When  my  heart  was  young 

and   gay 
Gone  are  my  friends 
From-  the  cotton  fields  away. 
Gone   from  the  earth 
To  a  better  land,   I  kr„ow. 
I  hear  their  gentle  voices 

calling, 
"Old  Black  Joel" 

I'm   coming,    I   comin, 
For  my  head  is  bending 

low; 
I  hear  those  gentle  voices 

calling, 
"Old  Black  Joe!" 

Why  do   I   weep 

When  my  heart  should  feel 

no   pain, 
Why  do  I  sigh 
That  my  friends  come  not 

again, 
Grieving  for  forms 
Now  departed  long   ago? 
I  hear  their  gentle  voices 

calling, 
"Old  Black  Joe!" 

Where  are  the.  hearts 

Once  so  happy  and  so  free; 

The  children  so  dear, 

That  I  held  upon  my  knee? 

Gone   to   the   shore 

Where  my  sould  has  long'd 

to  go. 
I  hear  their  gentle  voices 

calling, 
"Old  Black  Joe!" 


Uncle  Sam  isn't  sure  whether  the  Europeans  want  him  to  come  over 
or  come  across.— Toledo  Blade. 
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THE  HETCH  HETCHY  IN  IU 


By  Robt.  A.  Smith 


The  old  Roman  engineers  brought 
their  water  down  from  the  hills  by 
aqueducts.  What  would  they  think 
of  San  Francisco's  water  project 
Could  they  conceive  of  400,000,000 
■gallons  of  water  daily  brought  down 
through  eighty-seven  miles  of  tunnel 
through  solid  rock  and  through  sixty- 
nine  miles  of  large  steel  pipes  ?  And 
what  of  the  hvdro-eletrie  power  as  a 
by-product,  to  be  had  by  the  mere 
turning  c*  the  water  in  its  course 
over  the   turbine  blades? 

It   is  a   '«ng   time   since   the   engin- 
eers  of   the   famous   Gotthard   tunnel 
started  on  each  side  of  the  mountain 
and  met  within  a  few  feet.     The  en- 
gineers of  the  tunnels  on  the  Heteh 
Hetchy    project    have    started    miles 
apart    and    so    accurately    have    they 
carried  out  their  plans  that  the  tun- 
nels  have   joined  within  the  fraction 
of  an  inch.     It  all  sounds  easy,  but  it 
was  hi  the  face  of  many  difficulties  - 
sliding    sand,    unstable    clay,    subter- 
ranean water  flows,  rocks  that  resist- 
ed and  dulled  the  bits,  and  the  almost 
impossible     task     of  keeping     water 
from  the  cement  lining  while  it  dried. 
So  that  probably  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  Koine's  engineers  would  be 
entirely       bewildered     at     ether       a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the   whole  project 
or  by  any  one  of  its  details. 

Briefly,  the  Heteh  Hetchy  Valley- 
is  being  dammed  at  its  outlet,  which 
Will  turn  the  whole  floor  of  the  valley 
into  one  immense  reservoir.  Befoie 
this,  as  soon  as  the  snow  began  to 
melt,  the  spring  waters  have  rushed 
down  in  a  torrent,  but  now  the  dam 
will  store  them  and  make  a  steady 
supply-     Lake     Eleanor  has    already 


been  dammed,  as  an  additional  sup- 
ply so  that  from  these  two  reser- 
voirs 'the  engineers  will  lead  the  wa- 
ter down  through  power  houses  and 
hinncls  and  pipes  for  San  Francis- 
co's drinking  supply  of  pure  moun- 
tain water.  .    ,    ,, 

Heteh  Hetchy  has  been  called  the 
miniature  Yosemite,  perhaps  because 
one  of  its  cliffs.  "Little  El  Capitan, 
bears  such  a  striking  resemblance  to 
its   namesake.     In   spring   it  has    two 
waterfalls,   one   on    each   side,   but   in 
tl.e     autumn  only  the     larger  one     is 
Wowing.      The   Cliff  hides   it   but  it   is 
in  three  tiers  like  the  Yosemite.     Al- 
ready the  floor  of  the  valley  has  been 
cleared  of  trees  and  brush.    The  dam 
will  close  the  outlet.  The  water  stops 
flowing  before  it  reaches  the  trestle- 
it   has  been  divirted  by  means' ot  a 
bv-pass  construction  tunnel  so  that  it 
would  not  interfere  with  the  work  on 
the  dam.     The  dam  itself  it  to  be :o 
concrete    and    when    it    is    finished  it 
will  be  the  largest  dam  in  California 
For     all    this      construction     work 
power   was   necessary   to   operate   the 
air  compressors  and  drills  in  the  tun- 
nels, storage  battery  locomotives  and 
other     machinery,  so   work  on     LbJ» 
Eleanor    was   begun   first.     The   but- 
tressed   arch    dam    across    the    outle 
brought  the  water  to  the   top  ot 
trees  around  the  lake,  and  stored    le 
water  so  tha.trov.-er  House  Iso  lcomd 

have  a  steady  supply.     From  thci«  . 
power  line  carries  the  magic      jmce 
to    all    points    necessary,    and    e  ,«£ 
electricity  has  even  been  sold  t,  tlie 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Compaq. 
Naturally  a  railroad  was  necessary 

to   carry   the    cement   for   the   cams, 
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machinery  for  the  tunols,  etc.,  and  if  „•  i.  nt  , 
you  can  imagine  ridge  after  rid-o  Sin  ,  at  Ar°eassin  Creek 
rising  one  beyond  the  other  you  can  of  '-'m^'"1  ™  1923  and  will  it- 
realize  something  of  the  "rados  nnH  »  Ifcc""'ate  enouSh  electricity  to 
curves  that  the  "enginee r^n  tlZ  &  ^  f^^  »  »-  the 
*"1  -1'""  t^y  constructed  tin  s  J  '  °  '""  ,  Ii,rfri'st  l5iPn"lille  «^  * 
nrd  8uage  line  .that   wind,  a   d        £  °      "T  .     »     ^  the  ."^"  is 


For  mail,   passengers   and  trt^ot  ^     "all  X       '  T™"'  "'  *»  t0P 

ing  crews  of.  men,  the  company  runs  ,£  '  1,        ft'ncrato?   S(lt    "P    mto 

a    gasoline  motor     car    which    ™"s  f„  V                *  Wgnlat.on  of  water 

^'u-idcing  at  all  the  crossing   thrcS  Si   *   T^tI  ^  ^  **  ele°- 

the  once  historic  Mother  Lod-e  gold  '             "L-    rLc  w-atcr  from  th° 

mining  district  made  famous  by  Bert  tfS  '"t0  ^'7  reselToir 

Ilarte.                                                '  .,    thr    bottom.  &om    svhich  it  enters 

But     one  of  the     most     wonderful  for   ,          -T'1  T\   '"=   stcel  ^QS 

Phases    of    this   modem    J.SS^  j^lT    ""***  J°Umey  t0  *;m 

feat  is  the  by-product  of  almost  nn-  A\'i„.n    ,i,;~    ;,             ,  .   ,    ■ 

l^itod  eleetricit,    with  no  outlav  ex-  S„„  4,,.,    "I  "-, T?^    m    1923 


-i>t  the  buTuWorth;  ; r is  :^^sor11  hr-the, lai^ 

and  machinerv.     1W,,-  Wn,„„  v "" "•>        ,  -1  SUppIP  "f  an->'  <;it-v  "»  the  Unit 


diinery.     Power  House  No.  2 


States,  in  addition   to  more  than 


Hotchv  Reservoir.    This  water     ft  •  V    "'  ^""l  "I*  powcr  for  UZhts> 

striking   the   blades   of  te   tin-bin-  ,"g''  man"faetu»»S  Ptoses  and 

ii      •  •  ■  ,  turbines,      rail  transportation      The  Pacific  ft,- 

ir;,:;;,  '  ir^r  &  ,t,f •£■„* *  ™ t 

i..iu\    intake.      I  lie   elevation   at  the      When  -ill  n  ;-  ,irc       i  •       , 

m  mn  ail  tins  additional  powcr  is  ad- 
ded, does  it  need  a  clairvoyant  to 
prophesy    the    effect    on    the    electric 

^ervioV  wh1^  Tin0  "  ?**      nta  °r  thG  elect«fica.tion  of  the  rai  - 
rcacmoi,  where     it  will  be  used     as      roads? 


intake  is  2,320  feet  and  after  flowing 
eighteen  and  three-tenths  milts  if: 
emerges  150  feet  lower  into  an  outlet 


roads  ? 
needed  by  Power  House  No.  3.    Pow- 


WE  ARE  REAPING  TODAY. 

Greensboro  News. 
Mr,  Cobb  declares  that  North  Car-  The  textile,  furniture  and  liydro- 
11  '  about  15  years  ago  awoke  from  electric  developments  all  counted  of 
!»c  torpor  that  has  reduced  her  to  course;  but  other  states  have  en- 
one  of  the  shabbiest  of  American  joyed  (hose  advantages  without  a 
eon  "ion  wealths,  and  he  is  curious  to  corresponding  energizing  of  the  »a- 
£no<-  whaf  awakened  her.  Wc  all  tire  state.  Not  cotton  mills,  furni- 
""&'  (he  fact,  but  is  any  of  us  able  lure  factories  and  power  lines  have 
0  a',swer  the  question?  converted   our   farmers    into   formid- 
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able  competitors  of  the  lowaus     for 
the     farming     championship     oi   tlie 
country.     Tobacco  factories  have  not 
built   modern   high    schools   m   every 
county   and-vhat      is   more    nnport- 
ant-miea    them  _  with  pupils      What 
hit  North  Carolina  r-.out     15  years 
ac0     to  sho<"k   licr   broad   awake  1 
SWe  believe  that  it  was  nothing  m 
the  world  but  a  pair  of  infraction 
dealists,  .  co«ple  «*<~™»^ 
had  no  more  sense     than  to     was.0 
their    lives    titling    .hat    seemed     o 
all  the  world  to  be  a  hopelessly  stony 
and  infertile  Held.     It   was   about  U 
years  ago  that  the  state  really  began 
to   feci   the   effect    of   the     work   of 
Charles  B.  Ayoock     and    f  arlesD. 
Mclver.     They    never   bui It    a      *- 
tory,     nor     a     power-station.     They 
oS ribulcd   nothing    to   the   material 


wealth  of  the  state.     Both  died  poo, 
men,    both    died   early    worn    out    b 
the     struggle     against  overwhelm 
odds.     But      more.  /<m.  any.,    oh- 

two  -en  in  ^  ^^  t*4tv 
ated  themimls  oOhe.pcoptc.  U03J 
undermined  U,  citadels... o^  ag*£ 
ance  and  although  rfUy  neve!  -lrtcd 
t0  see  the  «tfi,  the*  work  cm.ld n  1 
be  undone,  and  amco  flicy  have 
passed  the  wills  ,have  come  eras- 
ing   down.  ;.•"-.     • 

A  politician  and  a  schoolniaster- 
a  strange  pair,  indeed  to  receive 
,mlit  for  the  building  of  ft  groat 
Common wealth.  But,  after  all,  "where 
there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish. 
The"  two  contributed  to  North  Caro- 
lina vision,  and  no  greater  gift  tan 
be  made  to  a  state. 


CHARITY. 


■ 

' 

. 

" 

1 

If  any  little  word  of  yours 

May  make  a  life  the  brighter, 
If  any  little  song  of  yours 

May  make  a  heart  the  lighter, 

God  help  you  speak  the  little  word 

And  take  your  hit  of  singing, 
And  drop  it  in  some  lonely  vale 

To  set  the  echoes  ringing. 

If  any  little  love  of  yours 

May  make  a  life  the  sweeter, 

If   anv  care  of  yours 

May   make   a   friend's   the   fleeter, 

If  any  lift  of  yours  may  ease 

The    burden   of    another, 
God  give  you  love,  and  care    and  stength, 

To  help  your  toiling  brother. 
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LIFE'S  FINE  GOLD. 
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(Asheviile  Citizen) 
Here  is  the  letter  from  a  "name- 
less woman"  i„  Japan,  of  which  the 
Washington  newspaper  correspond- 
ents have  said,  "None  of  the  letters 
of  gratitude  from  Japan,  including 
those  received  from  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  (lie  prime  minister  and  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  here,  has  been 
more  appreciated  by  Mr.  Hughes  and 
other  officials  of  (he  Department  of 
Slate: 

How  we  all  Japanese  thank 
you  for  your  great  kindness  in 
this  time!  You  gave  us  ail. 
\  ou  sent  us  much  necessary 
things  and  you  all  are  very  kind 
to  us.  \\re  all  will  never  forget 
them  hereafter.  I  am  only  a 
nameless  woman.  But  l  must 
write  you  this,  even  with  such  a 
broken  word,  as  I  could  not  keep 
secret  my  thanks.  Please  excuse 
my  impolite. 

Hoping     you  are     happy     and 
peaceful     forever  and     thanking 
for  your  great  kindness — . 
In     appreciating   this      anonymou; 
letter     so  highly,     Mr.     Hughes     and 
"other     officials"   teach   the  rest     of 
the  country  a  great  lesson.     In  being 
(bus  deeply  moved  by  (he  knowledge 


that   they,   as   representatives   of  ail 
our  people,   have  bestowed  happiness 
upon  an  individual,  however  obscure 
and  unknown  she  may  be,  they  show 
™al  they  have  learned  to  get  the  be«t 
™t    of    life.     They    have   discovered 
that  tne  fine  gold  of  this  human  ex- 
istence is  to  create  happiness,  thai  ijo 
achievement       approaches     this       in 
splendor    and    wondor.     They    realize 
that  to  arouse  another's  gratitude  is 
to    he  rewarded    in  the    coinage    of 
Hod's  mint.     And   they   demonstrate 
their     right     io     occupy      prominent 
place. 

Per  it  is  written,   immutable   and 
eternal,     that  to     grow  in     greatness 
man  must  give  generously  of  himself. 
It  is  the  law  that  he  comes  into  lofty 
stature   by  spending  himself  for  the 
good  of  his  neighbor  and  his  country. 
->.  is  experience  as  old  as  time  that  he 
accumulates     treasure     worth     white 
only  by  filling  other  hands  with  gifts 
and  other  hearts  with  happiness.     To 
so  serve  a  man  that  he  can  not  "keep 
secret"    bis    (hanks   even    (hough    he 
speaks  "with  such  a  broken   word," 
is  to  conic  into  a  success  Which  neith- 
er millions  nor  genius  shall  ever  sur- 


INSTITUTION    [NOTES. 

By  Paid  Funderburk. 

The     Smith    Literary    Society    had      a    large    barrel    of   apples    last    week, 
its  regular  meeting   on   last   Monday  „    , 

"iglit,  and  had  a   fine  program.  r     ,    ,  *  /"    r   \ 

.1.  J.  Jones  returned  to  the  mstitu- 


X     t     t     t 


lion  en  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  affcei 


George  Howard    of    the    fifth   cot-      spending  a   Few  days  with  his  parents 
tage  received  from  Ids  home  in  Dunn,      in    Charlotte. 
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.  -r,       i  Tl,,>   hnvs    had    a   big   time    at    the 
Mr.  Horton  with  the  help  of  David  The    *ry     *            ^urday   aft 
Brown  and  James  Torrence,  cut  the  ball, giou                       ^    ^    ^ 
boys  hair  last  week.     The  boy,  wet.  -a.      Ihc,   ^^  ^ 
all  glad  to  get  then-  hair  cut.  ^^    ^  ^  boyg  ara  working  hard 
t    t    t    t  so   tliev   can  get   a   ga.no   with  some 
Prof    W.   M.   Crooks   has   returned  ^^   *eam_ 
t0   the    institution   after   a   short   va-  t     t    t     * 
cation.     The   boys   were    allgal^o  sorvk.es     wcre     u,jt 
see  Prof.  Crocks  return,  especially   the  JJio       ^    ^.^    ^^^    bc. 
the  boys  of  his  school  mom.  ^^    ^    ^    a^enM    o£    Kev.    Mr. 
t    t    t    t                       .  Jamison,  of  Kannapolis,  so  the  boys 
The   band   boys  have   moved   their  ^    the    Auditorium    a  Ad ^ 
Blaee   to   practice    from   the    twelfth  tertaincd  by  Miss  Sloop,  of  Mow £ 
t£H  to   the   Auditorium,  they  had  ^    Goodman    and    Charte, 
their   regular    meetings    for    practice  ^^    als0    hcTncd    in   the    enter- 
on  last   Tuesday   and   Friday   mgius.  tahmu,nt_ 

t    t    t    *  J    t    t    t 

The   Cone  Literary   Society  had  a  ,          of  Prof.  Johnson's  after- 

fine    n-Sam  on  last  Monday  night.  Jn     Jool     toom   that   have     bee 

Tie  boys  to  take  part  in  the  program  .       thc  llu,d  book  of  arithmetic 

'e,  Norman  Iddings,  Hugh  Tyson  ^   ^^   this  book  and  have 

San     Hatem,    Robert    McDanial    and  d    Ln    algebra.      the    bo  s 

Paul  Funderburk.  that   were   studying   the   second  book 

tilt  have  also  finished  it  and  have  been 

The    following'  boys    were    visited  ^  iu  tbe  third  book.     The  boy. 

,     \i  ,;,.   friends   or  relatives   on  last  u    t    are    now    studying    algebia    aie 

'wedlSdav "Uh     Cutchin      Sani  .  cha  ,        M           Ralph    Cutchin    ad 

.       ,     ,\....     ti.mv.iti1      MO/1-        11,.,  1     v,Miil,.rinrk. 


I  ■ 


"■ 


Wednesday,     j.i.«v«     --  •      ,  - ■  -   - 

Poplin,   Herbert    Orr,   Howard   Mon-  Pinj    Funderburk. 

da'    Haschal   Avers,    Thamer   Pope,  t     t    t    t 

Lester  Staley  and  Paul  Funderburk.  ^  ^^    C(nmfcy    Cottage    was 

I    t    I    t  opened  on  last  Monday  afternon.  tta 

Clyde    Hollingsworth    and   Nathan-  ^  rf   th(?  othher  cottages  were  at 

ial   Johnson    have    been    given  pos!-  glad  to  see  this  cottage  open,  as  the> 

Sons   in  the   shoe   shop,  where   they  -  tti       s0  cr0wded  in  the  eth 

JTleSnin-  to  repair  shoes  fast  and  »         Ab„ut     three     boys     «'   e 

£fflS£ba     among     the     best  shoe  ^n%ut  of  every  cottage,  tins  mak- 

butchers  at  the  institution.  .        tMrt     boys   in  the   new-  cotta    . 

,    X    t     t  The    officers    to   take  charge    o;:  . J. 


Mi  ••   Fvan-aline   Greenlee  has  re-      OT  cottage  were  Mr    Day  am 
.\Lib»    Ui\anj,ctui-i.    1-  Russell     will     "i 

tamed    to    the    institution    and   will      Rlissell,    Mr,.    Ku_„e 


turned    to     nil-    u»" 

continue  teaching  the  grades  she  for- 

merlv    taught.    Everyone    <    ■ 
to  see  her,  after  being  awt 
institution  on   a  vacation. 


■ontmue  icacuii.o   —  c  ,  _ 

luurly    taught.     Everyone    was    glad  ,    %    %    t 

t0  see  her,  after  beuig  away  fiom  thc  ^^    o£    ^    boyg    are    taktDg  a 
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great    interest    in    walkmg    on    their 
»n*and  many  of  then,  .«£ 
-g  fast.     Charles    Mayo   the     CX 
«f  the  bunch  has  succeeded  in  3] 
.ng  down  the  big  bell  rock  and  m^ 
lth«  Pla«a   that   arc   hard   to   walk 
■Iowa   on   your  feet.     The   boys  that 
are    taking    the   greatest    interest    i„ 
this    game    are   San,    Poplin,    Lloyd 
M  Inn™»  Raymond  Konnan,  Bill  R;s. 
»>&  Charles  Mayo  and  Carrol  Guiee 


MORE    HUNDRED    POUND    RAIL. 

.f  ft-v   thonsand   tons   of  new  steel 
r;nl,eno,,g,!t„1;lv327mileSoftra 

have  just     been  purchased     bv     the 

Southern      Railway    System   for      de- 
hveiy  during  the  first  six  months  of 

42,200  tons,  or  269  miles,  of  one  hun- 
dred   pound  rail,  which    is  now    the 

standard     for   the   Southern's     main 
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■!K'  7m>  /--■  of  58  miles,  of 
ngnty-fuc  pound  rail 

I"  Hne  with   the  Southern's  policy 
pm^chase  materials  in  (he  Soutl    J 

ons   we  Gfent    P°»iWe,    40,700 

tons   Mere   purchased   from   the    Ten- 

rf  acr,'1,ir &  Raii—1 <*£■ 

PMy   and   will   be   rolled    at  Linslev, 
Am..     For  use  on  the  lines  in  Jforth- 

erased  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  and  will  be  rolled  at  Spar 
ou-s  Point,  Md.  For  use  on  the 
W,,e-St.  Louis  line,  2,100  t™ 
s  [2  'DUrchased  from  the  '  Illino.s 
btocl  Company  and  will  be  rolled  in 
nie  Chicago  district 

The  hundred  pound  steel  will  all  be 
laid  on  double  track  lines,  releasing 
an  equal  mdeage  of  eighty-five  pound 
rail  for  use  on  lines  now  equipped 
"«■  rail  of  lighter  section.  '* 


FAMILY  CIRCLE   READING. 
William  Thorne  Whitsett 

in  rihm°f  SiTSiS^JST--  f-  ^dren  meet  dai,y 
The  home  affords  opportuSt'es  o  T  *  ^  ^  neVer  destr°y- 
have.  Wise,  indeeed  are  thos e\Z  ^T  ^  E°  °ther  s^  cap 
to  use  them  for  the  highest  ms  anV  d?  ^  "^P*™*  ^  Seek 
around  the  table  for  meals;  thTgather  1 of  2?  ""T*  °f  *"  ^^ 
Precincts   of  the   family   circle    SI         ^  members  in  the  sacred 

awell  under  the  sanTroo  w no  SS  ^  °f  th°Se  Wh° 
may  he  given  to  such  daily  contact-  cSrV^T™*  ""^  that 
natures  and  their  rapidly  foment*?  *  ^  imPres^onable 

no  other  place.  A  J  feV Ts  p'pl  ed  J" %  £?  ^  ^  readled  as  * 
of  Papers,  magazines  and  W ■  w  «  ,  Pr0per  readhlg  material 
that  is  highest  and  wt    b°°k  '-what  a  fleld  for  the  cultivation  of  all 

to  this    ?her    Ts   the  uLate    h  "^  Md  SpiritUal  de^°P*e*t!  Added 

an  the  wealth  of  wisdoJ ?lt*      ^V*  ^  Md   mother  w"h 

contact  with  life  JS  avatb,, 7  "£*  ^  Sathered  from  a11  their 
fly  me,  richly  available  for  the  younger  members  of  the  fam- 


:  i     > 
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MIGHT   HAVE    BEEN    A 
VAGABOND. 


I  know  I  do  not  exaggerate,  unconsciously  and  un- 
intentionally, the  scantiness  of  my  resources  or  the 
difficulties  of  my  life.  I  know  that  if  a  shilling 
were  given  me  by  Mr.  Quinion  at  any  time,  I  spent 
it  in  a  dinner  or  a  tea  I  know  that  I  worked 
from  morning  until  night,  with  common  men  and 
boys,  a  shabby  child.  I  know  that  I  lounged  about 
the  streets,  in  sufficiently  and  unsatisfactorily  fed. 
I  know  that,  but  for  the  mercy  of  God,  I  might 
easily  have  been,  for  any  care  that  was  taken  of 
me,  a  little  robber  or  a  little  vagabond. — David 
Copperfield. 
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Are  you  building  castles  in  the  air? 

Inat  s  just  the  thing  to  do- 
roundations  deep  and  broad  they  need; 
Then  build  with  purpose,  thought  and  died. 

And  make  your  dreams  come  true. 

— H.  0.  Spelman. 

THE  NEXT  STATION 

ag,i„.  "'  l0  ''''"-  J">"  ""' •  miiMratc  ones 

It  will  be  ,,„  Otoi,l„„  ft  ft,  board  of  di,TOft„,  ft  „,,  .„„„,,,  „  „„  •     „ 

„  .  ni.it  i  makes  it  an  annua    practice  to 

u*  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  nuts,  candies,  apples  and  such  li  e  tha.    ap 
-1  to  a  boy's  heart  and  appetite,  to  make  then  rea.  happy  at  Christmas  and 
>      now  1SSU«  .  t  tQ,our  nBim   and  o(hor  fr.euds  ^  rcmember 

aptly  with  such  contributions  for  (his  purpose  as  their  hearts  may  die- 
THE  UPLIFT  will  make  due  acknowledgment  of  all  contributions.     Mail 


prom 
tate 
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vour  contribution  to  THE  UPLIFT,  Concord,  X.  C 
rea.lv  started  toward*  this  fund  and  they  arc: 
Dr.    Henry    Xorris,    Rutherfordton 
Mr.  A.  \V.  Klemme,  High  Point   . 


The  donations  have  til- 

$10.00 
5.00 


IMPRESSIVE  OCCASION. 
,      ,      ,,.;„„.  porest  Liill  Methodist  church  a  most  modern 

sa^^sr.ttrs----...' - 

Thi,  «o»greS«l.on  »   he  «  ot  ^  .  _  ^  m„ofath,„„B 

-"»  "",",,'';,,m      „  ..   1«  *,ys  ..oc,V  for  «--  ->  '*; 


idly  in  the  line  impulses 

.  •_  -  i.,,.„i 

pleraei 


Uh  of  the  congregation  is  hiss.,  ^  »•  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


splendidly  in  the  line  impulses  and  aspnaUons  o    u»  .  -  ^  ^ 

plementing  his  effort  is  a  loyal  grandson  and  son.  Sb 

of  Concord's  outstanding  young  busmes* men  ^^ 

The  new  church  was  rertcuicatcd  some  wee k  ^  q£  ^ 
evening,  last,  did  the  general  public  »--  «  ^  ^  rf  ^ 
church.     The  occasion  was  an  Organ  Re     a         °  "  »                ^  0,lell  Mem. 

Music  Department  of  Salem  Co  lege,  ma    e  fu b  p>*nd    *  ^,    R    ^ 

orial  Organ,  a  substantial  and  lovmg  gift  to    he ^ehm  h    3  ^ 
The  tablet  on  this  instrument,  magn.heent  both   u 
^sweetness  and  volume  of  its  tone-,  reads: 

Dedicated  to  the  glory  of  <->od  ' 

And  in  memory  of 

Elizabeth  Sergeant  Odell 

1356-1907. 

U  called  her,)  and  who  filled  ^^^^  of  the  late  Mrs. 
that  rare  evening    attest  the  s, eet        ^  arc  ^  .^  he), 

Odd  and  the  lugh  esteem  n   w  h.ch  M      -  ^  ^  obc, 

Capable  critics  pronounce  Di.  Shu  lex 
ed  his  wish  just  like  a  dutiful  child. 
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PECANS 
wished  class     The  ,  "-"'*  "re  my  seIeet  nnd  ;»  a  d«tin- 

"..4:^f"i;:ir;,:;::;::::,;:ri; *-•* ■— «- 

objects  of  envy.  "  have  «~™pl,8]ied,  are  almost 

cc^oclf  The"  dtU>"  °f  ",e  Pe,';1"-  ^  hw  «"**  *«»  »  '-  do  crush- 
ed rok.     Ihe  small  ones  are  sold  at  a  price  that  is  enough  to  make  every 

ody  become  anstocratic  by  setting  out  a  .hole  orchard  of  pecan"     Id  fl 

;^X?,,geS  ?  ^  W  "**  ;,m'  "  *»""  *  — '•     *>  »»e  °'  Col  d" 
Ushionable  grocery  stores— for  instance  Dove  &   Bost— vnn  ,H1    f 

counter    t hlb  ac  d   ,  fiehtious  ^^  ,  ^  ^ 

dollars  and  must  be  guarded  in  secret  spots  '" 

All  this  attention  to  the  pecan,  it,  popularity  as  .,  food  and  .he  manufac- 
turcd  ar.stocnu*  that  has  been  thrust  upon  it  hy  being  talked  about  so  knc - 
.n.?.v  and  pndetullv  in  polite  and  fashionable  society.,  has  ^  the  folks  to  a 
movement  down  ,n  eastern  North  Carolina  to  form  a  compauv  to  plant  two 
million  pecan  trees.  ' 

Some  of  these  days  the  average  man.  certainly  an  average  editor,  w,„  be  en- 
bled  to  buy  himself  a  pound  of  pecans.-when  those  two  million  trees  come  to 
themselves.     Glorious  day  ahead—some  of  these  days. 

»**♦*** 

"DICK  HACKETT." 

The  brilliant  and  popular  Hon.  K.  X.  Racket:,  of  North  Wilkesboro  has 
gone  to  the  great  beyond.  His  thousands  of  friends  and  admirers  alwav's  af- 
fectionately just  called  him  "Dick." 

Once  congressman,  twice  at  the  Lead  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  m  the  state, 
a  big  lawyer,  handsome  man,  and  most  likeable.  No  man  in  North  Carolina 
could  have  been  truer  to  a  friend;  and  as  sucli  this  writer  can  and  does  hear 
testimony.  Whatever  faults  this  charming  character  could  have  been  accused 
of  were  entirely  against  himself— he  never  wronged  a  soul  or  took  advantage 
of  an  occasion  for  selfish  purpose  or  gain.     Peace  to  his  ashes! 

PADEREWSKI. 
Vow,   honestly,   did  you   like   him.'     This    wonderful  genius  and   master  of 


ivories 
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,  ,    P  rp  throe  thousand  people  he  preformed 
hM  been  to  Charlotte  and  befo.e  ^^^  ^  she  liked  lt  i,n- 
ou  a  piano  for  three  hour.     One  persona .  ^^  ^  ^ 

mensely;  another  said  that  she  dui  no    „*»  ^     ^  ^ 

Pr0f.  Keesler,  the  musical  head  of  the  C    a  lotto  ^  ^  ^ 

st— tai)  q^-;:;:c^d  ^  ei;^  *  **««*•-  *•*«* 

SXIuM  not  appreciate  the  master  and  U;  g*^  rf  ^ 

That's  an  honest  fellow,  and  *  typ  cal.  pu  -P_  £  ist_they 

three  thousand  who  had  the  pnv ,  edge  o    hea  n  ^  ^ 

eujoyed  the  entcrtaimnent  «     out  -     app^  ^  .  ^^  ^ 

master  of  the  oceaston.     rhu, ^  thing  ^^       )m(  ^  g,,^  ma- 

sr^issrs.??*-:-*-' ■ ,m"bJ 
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AND   ITS   SOURCE. 


By  E. 
''Our  weakness"   was   the  subject 
of  the  previous  discussion.     The  -dea 
this  time  is  to  attempt  to  su~gest'the 
source  of  that  weakness  by  an  imper- 
sonal    discussion     of  a   concrete   ex- 
ample.    It     was  the  purpose     in   (he 
former  discussion   to   show   that     the 
lightness  with  which  minor,  and  some- 
times  major,    infractions   of   the   law 
are  regarded,  especially  by  persons  of 
standing  and  influence,  is  a  sort     of 
national  sin.     There  has  come  to  (he 
public   view     recently   a   shining   ex- 
ample of  the  source  of  that  weakness 
"Our   Weakness     and    Its    Source," 
then,  complete  the  story. 

There  has  been  much  in  the  news- 
papers recently  about  the  arraigment. 
of  the  superintendent  of  one  of  our 
State  institutions  for  violation  of  the 
law   in   connection   with    the   admini- 
stration of  the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tion.    As  a  result  of  charges  a  legis- 
lative   investigation   revealed    certain 
administrative   acts   of  doubtful  pro- 
priety,  and   in   at   least   one   instance 
there  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  law. 
The  law  provides  that  a  public  official 
may   not     trade     with   himself.     The 
necessity  of  the  statute  is  so  obvious 
that  it  does  not  admit  of  argument. 
If  an  official  may  in  his  official  capa- 
city trade   with  himself  as  a  private 
individual— thatis,  if  a  public  official 
engaged  in  private  business  may  as  a 
business   man   sell    to    himself   as    an 
official   supplies   for  public   use,     the 
danger  of  the  abuse  of  the  privilege 
is  so  great  that  it  is  obvious  that   it 
can  not  be  permitted  with  safety.  No 
matter  how  honest  the  official  may  be 
the  temptation  to  give  himself  as  an 


R.  Clark. 

individual  the  advantage  over  himself 
as  an  official,  may  not  be  lightly  re- 
garded. When  one  considers  the  vast- 
noss   of    the   opportunities    for   graft 
under  such   conditions,   the  argument 
is  ended.     Therefore  the  law  provides 
that   one  guilty   of  the.   offence   men- 
tioned   must    surrender    his    position 
and  on  conviction  in  court  may     be 
fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court.     So  obvious  is  the  abso- 
lute  necessity    for   the    safeguard    of 
the   public    interest,    that    evasion    is 
made  impossible.     It  is  not  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court  to  say  whether 
there  was  moral  turpitude  or  gain  in  ■ 
the     transaction.     Indeed    it  is    pos- 
sible  in   some   cases    that    the   public 
may  benefit.     But   the   law   does   not 
permit   the   question   of  intent   to   be 
considered  for  the  very  apparent  rea- 
son that  it  will  not  do  to  permit  the 
practice  at  all.  Once  permitted,  under 
any  guise,  it  would  be  abused.     Tliere 
is,    therefore,      no   such      thing   as    a 
"technical"     violation     of  this  law. 
The  moment  the  act  is  consummated 
the  law  is   violated,  no  matter  what 
the     intent;     and     the     penalty     is 
peremptory— vacation      of    the    office 
and  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both. 

The   official     under     consideration 
plead  ignorance  of  the  law,  which  is 


not  an  excuse  ana  can  not  be  consid- 
ered in  this  case  because  it  is  the 
clear  duty  of  a  public  oilicial  in  an 
administrative  capacity  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  laws  governing  his 
activities.  But  so  popular  was  this 
official  and  so  great  his  influence  as 
a  result  of  his  position  and  his  public 
service,  that  the  legislative  committee, 
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influenced   no  doubt  by  public  sent - 

nent,  dechax-d  that  while  there  «> 
S    of  impropriety  and  a  violation  o 
the   law      in   addition,      evidence     ol 
ora     turpitude,   criminal   intent,   or 
personal  gain  by  the  transaction,  was 
acking,  therefore  it  was  reeommend- 
ed    that    the   official   be    retained, 
"as  the  general  view  that  Ins  public 
^  e   .n  the  past   and   the   need  ot 

his  service  in   the   future,     iar  out- 
vied the  shortcoming.     Therefore 
"he  existence  of   the  mandatory   sta- 
tute was  ignored.     A  little  later,  the 
Management  of  the  institution  having 
Su  "vested  in  a  board  of  d^recto- 
a  change  from  its  former  status,  me 
new  board  met  and  followed  the  rcc- 
Lnendation     of   the     ^eshgahng 
committeeby  re-electing  the  supe    n 

tendent.     So  far  as  recalled  the  ewa 
no   public     criticism,     at     east   *«> 
Wtlc    of  this    course.    While    many 
p  o5e   felt    that    the    superintendent 
nad seriously  violated  the  proprieties 
ana  the  law  as  well,  the  general  feel- 
in"  was   that    he   intended    no    wrong 
Si  that  his  service  was  too  valuable 
lobe   lost,     therefore     his  oUendmg 
should   be  allowed   to   pass.     And     it 
probably  would  have  passed  without 
further  comment  had  not  a  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  felt   it  to  be  his 
,tv    as  it   was,  to  call  the  attention 

lation  of  the  law  of  the  State  up 
o  his  time  the  law  quoted  had  hard. 
°  been  mentioned.  The  grand  jury 
turned  an  indictment.  It  does  no 
"eeni  to  have  occurred  to  either  the 
superintendent  or  his  tnends    la      he 

best  wav  out  was  for  him  to  have 
voluntarily  vacated  his  office  tollow- 
^  the  committee  findings,  gone  mto 
court  waived  indictment  and  plead 
Sltv      It   one   violates    the    law    >g- 


norautlv    and    it    is    called    to    Ins    at- 

en  ion;  it  -  better  to  admit  the  error 

and    offer    to    take    the    consequence 

1:m  to  attempt  to  justify  the  viola- 
tion and  evade  the  consequences. 
But  the  powerful  influence  ot  person- 
al and  professional  friends  was  cxer- 
cs  d  to  the  limit  to  jushfy  the  offi- 
cial's conduct.  He  had  not  only  done 
no  wrong,  but    in   trading   sv.th  him- 

elf  he  had  actually  helped  the.  State, 

it, -as  contended.     The  lau   was  ridi- 
culed  and    the     indictment      was   de- 
nounced  as   an   attempt    to   make     a 
criminal   out   of     a   noble     and  sell- 
sacrificing  public  servant.      Liial  «as 
resisted.     But      when   the     case   « 
rllled   to    trial   and    it    «as   seen   that 
:rtUer  delay  would  not  be  allowed 
a    plea   of   guilty   was   entered,     lie 
WVe  imposed  the  minimum  pumsh- 
nt-a  line  ot  $50-aud  declared    he 
Jffiee  vacated.     The  latter  was  rm* 
ted  on  the  ••technical"  ground     that 

Jut  official  had  vacated  his  office  under 
the  former  management  ot  the  ins 

tution  and  had  been  '^f  gjjj 
new  board,  therefore  he  had  ahe « 
"atHied     that   part     of   the  penalty 
S eh directed  his  removal  from  the 
office      That     is   for     the     Supreme 

Court     At    this    point    the   Governor 
i  a  hand,  calling  on  Hie  board 

compel   the  official   to   vacate    on  the 

under  the  law.  That  is  .to  be  threshed 

°UThe  purpose  here  is  to  discuss  rot 
so  ilch  the  seriousness  of  the  oflend; 

L    but    the    seriousness    ot    the    •  t 
"empted  evasion  and  nullification    o 
a\ aw  that  is  vital  to  the  public ;  wel- 
Lle.     Once  that  law  is  se    aside 
Us    evasion    lightly    regarded     there 
would  be  such  an  orgy  olgi-a  tint 

State    as   had    never   been   known 
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history.     It  is  foolish  to  answer  that 
North  Carolinians  are  honest  and  the 
danger  would   not   he  of  consequence. 
North    Carolinians    are    as   honest    as 
the    average— no    more.     Even     with 
all  possible  safeguards  there  are  fre- 
quent eases  of  graft  coming  to  light 
and   many   more  that   are  hushed  up. 
Once  the  bars  were  down,  boards  of 
directors,    superintendents,    stewards 
and  other  employees  of  State  institu- 
tions would  feel  free  to  sell  to  them- 
selves   supplies    for    the    public    use. 
Not  only  that,  but  all  boards  of  coun- 
ty    commissioners,     school     officials, 
county    and    municipal    officers      and 
others^  would  take  a  hand  in  furnish- 
ing supplies  to  the   institution  under 
iheir       control.     What       the      result 
would  be  is  so  plain  that  anybody  of 
sufficient  sense  to  be  trusted  with  the 
front  door  key  doesn't  need  to  have 
it  pointed  out.  Therefore,  while  there 
may  not   have  been  any  great   wroii" 
done   in   the   case   of   the   superinten- 
dent, in  so  far  as  the  sale  to  himself 
is  concerned,   the   harm,   as   all   must 
see,  is  in  ignoring  the  enforcement  of 
the  law;  and  that  harm  has  been  in- 
tensified  by   the  determined,  effort  of 
large  numbers  of  iniluentual   citizens 
to  compel   the  abdication  of  the  law 
in    this   case.     The    inlluence   of   that 
example  will   be   felt   long  after     the 
original      offence      has   passed      from 
memory.     The   gentlemen      who   have 
used   their   inlluence     to   nullify     the 
law  as  it  applies  to  this  case  would  be 
indignant  if  told   that  they  were  aid- 
in:-   and    abetting    lawlessness.     They 
have    no    such    purpose.     Their    pur- 
pose  is   to   help   a    friend,  a   popular 
an!    efficient      pubic      servant,     But 


their  conduct  can  have  but  one  effect. 
H    will    give    aid    and    comfort,    yea 
encouragement,     to   that   large     class 
who  are  indifferent  to  any  law     that 
stands   in    the   way    of   their   desires. 
And  the   inlluence  of  the   example  is 
intensified   because    the   defendant    in 
this  case  is  a  popular  ami  influential 
man.     If  he  had  not  been  prominent, 
had  been  without  influential  friends, 
had  occupied  a  minor  official  position, 
we  all  know  what  would  have  happen- 
ed.    He  would     have   been     bounced 
without    ceremony     and     would    have 
been  fortunate  to  escape  with  a  fine 
The  effect  on   public   morals  of     the 
contrast  is  apparent. 

Let   it  be  said  here  that   I  am  as- 
suming     no      superior      virtue.     My 
sympathy  was   and   is  with    the   man 
in  trouble  in  this  case,  even  if  1  can't 
justify  his  conduct.     If   there  was  a 
way   out    that    could    be   justified      I 
would  hail  it  with  delight.     But  per- 
sonal sympathy  and  justifying  nulli- 
fication    of  the  law     solely     because 
sympathy     is     aroused,  are     entirely 
different  matters.     The  one  is     com- 
mendable.    But  justifying  the  setting 
aside  of  the  law     solely  because     it 
affects  those  whom  we  hold  in  person- 
al esteem,  is  a  damnable  heresy  from 
hell.     He    who    is   guilty   of   it    must 
either  go  all  the  way  and  approve  nul 
htication  of  the  law  under  all  similar 
circumstances   or   show    himself     the 
veriest  hypocrite  unhung.     But  come 
to  think  of  it,   there  are.  no  similar 
cases.     Those  that   affect   our  friends 
are  always     entirely      different    from 
those  affecting  folks  we  care  nothing 
about. 


"Thinking,  not  growth,  makes  manhood." — Isaac  Taylor. 
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BY  THE  WAY. 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


Of  course  a  wan  feels  good.  He  is 
bound  to  feel  good.  He  .nay  not  at 
a  certain  exact  time;  but  he  will 
alter.  When  he  is  "feelin'  lander 
poorly,"  his  liver  may  be  torpid  and 
irtonguc  torrid;  he  may  have  a  pain 

in  his  chest,  and  a  misery  in  his  grip, 

he  may  look  pallid  and  his  mind  crave 
a  pallet;  when  he's  out  of  sous 
and  he's  ruffled  with  dull  care,  his 
wife,  good  soul  that  she  is,  generally 
makes  him  feel  good.  Noting  Ins  pal- 
or,  she  suggest  that  he  take  tins;  take 

that;  take  the  other;  and     when     he 
consents  to  them  all,  after  each  one 
is  swallowed  she  will  fire  at  him  a 
machine     gun       of       -ferrogatun^ 
-Feel   better,   now?"    "better      take 
some  of  this,"   and  when  you     take 
"this,"  comes  another  string  of  ques- 
tions,'"     "How    was    that,"      "*ee 
better?"  and  all   the  time  you     axe 
feeling,   and      just   don't      know   how 
you   are   feeling,      and    finally      sink 
into  a  doze.     Your  wife  wants  to  see 
that  you  arc  comfortable  and  not  dis- 
turbed, will  pull  down  the  shade   and 
of   course   that   will   slip   out   of   her 
hand  and  go  up  with  a  bang,    ike  an 
:ult0    tire     bursted.     You     feel   some 
more.    While  you     are     dozing     and 
feeling,  your  wife  will  take  advantage 

of  your  quiet  presence  to  look  tor 
quite  a  number  of  things,  that  are  al- 
ways in  bureau  or  chiffonier  drawers, 
with  a  lot  of  hard  substances  that  drag 
across  the  bottom  of  the  drawers  like 
an  iron  wedge,  or  hangs  to  something 
and  drop  on  the  floor  like  a  pile-driv- 
er driving  a  pile.  You  forget  ail- 
ment. You  feel  better.  Of  course  a 
man-  feels   better.     He's     bound      to. 


He's  had  such  a  rest!  We  poor  men! 
What  joys  we  have  in  feeling  better. 
We  ought  to  be  better. 

The   world   is    full   of   all   kinds   o 
buyers,  like  it  is  full   if  all  kinds  of. 
other    things.     There's    the    cocksure 
buyer,  who  knows  it  all,  the  overbear  - 
in-   tvpe.     May   his   tribe   grow   less! 
There's  the  flighty  fellow  who  agrees 
with  you  in  everything,  as  if  you  had 
him   at    the   point    of    a   pistol.     *ou 
leave  his  office  with  the  promise     to 
"think  it  over."    In  an  hour  he  phones 
you  a  brisk,  positive,  "No!"  (He  can 
always  muster  courage  over  the  tele- 
phones. People  of  that  kind     always 
uo.)   Then,  there's  the  suspicious  buy- 
er   Everybody  recognizes  him.  Can 
be  hurried,  who  is  overcautious;  will 
ar-ue  and  argue  till  "  the  cows  come 
home,"    and    then    decide    to    "stand 
„at  "  or  "I'll  sec  you  again         And 
•ou   never   do.     You   meet    these   and 
other    types,      every    day      But      the 
buyer  who  giveth  joy    and  is  a  Me* 
inK  in  the  commercial   world,   is  tie 
buyer   who  knows   what   he   wants  to 
buy,  and  goes  direct   to  buying  what 
suits   him,   without   having   to   use  i 
dictionary  to  explain  to  lnm  what 

wants,  and  why  he  wants  i  ,  it  be 
doesn't  want  it.  What's  the  ttsel 
You  know  all  these  buyers. 

There  is  one  occasion  m  a  tellou  s 
life--not  only  a  fellow,  but  every 
one  who  does  it-when  you  .el 
right  foolish;  and  you  even  look  1  o- 
ish.  It's  when  hurrying  along  ,ou 
suddenly  meet  a  person,  and  you  - 
step  to  let  him  pass,  and  he  side  *  op. 
to  let  you  pa'ss,  and  you  both .*£ 
step   the   same   way.     Then  both    >ce 


-  v  and  chase  from  side  fo  sj(]p 
hkflawoman  trying  to  stop  a  fret 
iul  old  setting  hen  fr0m  g0„  1 
through  the  barn-yard  gate.  The 
vayyou  decide  to  go,  the  other  fd 
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low  decides  to 


ffo,  too. 


And  the  way 


he  thinks  he  wil]  go,  vou  are  think- 
"g    ot    g01ng    that    same  ^ 

here  you  are-both  of  vou  bobbin" 

obliquely   before   each    other,   and   ir 

OHth1Ilkotlt;Youmaysaj.     , 

waj  are  you  going?"  And  he  a„ 
swers  by  replying,  "Which  way  are 
you  going?"  it  is  a  foolish-feeling 
■situation,  isn't  it? 

Things  i„  life  are  not  at  their  best 
-they  are.  There's  always  a  bet- 
ter lou  begIn  to  realize  this  when 
vou  begm  to  get  the  best  out  of  life 
«*  »*  till  then.  Some  people' 
"ever  get  a  taste  of  the  good  th„gS 
Jove  them.  They  never  look  higher, 
the    beautiful  is  put  i„  the  world  for  a 

PUfI'POr;K„It    hlreS    men    and    n«t^e 
no    fulfilling    destiny.     The    flowers 

attract  the  bees  and  thereby  provides 
tor  propagating  its  kind.  I„  a  hu- 
man way  beauty  has  the  knack  of 
committing  men  to  higher  endeavor 
It  s  possible  to  make  most  things 
better  and  more  beautiful  than  they 
are.     Cultivate  the  weed;   the  scrubs 


on  the  bleak  lull  and  behold  the  ro- 
jaid  «   beaut,.     It's  part  of  life's 
t^k  to  make  things  more  beautiful 
>ange  the  old  environment  and  pro- 

tl  a  r'  bC:1Ut-V  ^  «  has 
><*»  -and  can  be  done  where  men 
see  divine  plan  and  fitness  The 
more  you  beautify  I,fe  the  more  ef- 
fective it  becomes. 

A  Well-known  American  writer  de- 
lighted my  heart,  when  I  was  a  child 
;«th   tales  of  "Little   Women,"   and 
"L'ttle     Men."     One   learned     inti- 
mately ol  their  joys  and  sorrows    of 
"'hat  it  takes  to  bring  smiles  to  their 
laces;    send   away      their   tears     and 
cause  them  to  shout  with  joy.     They 
long  to  have  possessions  of  their  own, 
which   are   the   counterpart,   or  mini- 
ature ol  property  of  ours.     Our  lit- 
tle peoples'  tastes  are  largely  the  re- 
flection of  our  own.     What  they  see 
us  use  and  enjoy,  they  quickly  learn 
to  use  and  like.     It  is  so  in  this  day; 
and   it   will   continue    to   go   on    that 
way  until  time  shall  be  no  more.     Of 
course  every  one  sees  the  necessity  of 
being  living  and  walking  epistles  of 
the   "lowly   Nazerine,"   before    these 
little  women  and  men  of  the  present 
generation.     They   are   copying   after 
us. 


>rP3r™Jnf  ■      ■       P  exPei!Se.    where  the  best    medical  and    surgical 

-o^ital  ought  to  he  on  tha  sam,  basis  as  a  public  school.-News  &  Ob- 
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<  *****  «**»  -"  ^zZtt^r!Zr^J^'°™ !: 

Dental  Facts,  a  publicat  Wn  devotee 1  to    he  1 »  ^.^  who 

casf/tf  /o«ifc  tAe  a«tAo?\  valuable  purpose, 

ri  «•».  «*«  ««*  »   '"«*»  *' X'iV Zall  this  country  that  used  a 
,,as  also  a  medfeal  doctor.     He  «J  *      -  f      ,,,,„.  ft,     T„c  «*- 

8ulfo/f  and  .,.  fci*  tatter  clays  fce  V'hf/oM  dortor  and  *«  "Id  m«le  tAcit  «A™ 
tacfcmBMt  IM8  -  8ir«m»  b«*w««'  f  d{°        ,,,,,     The  hole  was  not  quite 

the  Utter  died  the  doctor  <,uncd  h        -  ^  fl   ,  oofee, 

deep  c„oHfffc  ami  *«  /«f  °>  f/lt  ""''J  ;  tl,,l(l-on  to  the  unhappy  position  o/ 
h-,e  /oar  P^-  A  local  *>ape, "  ;  f .  "  ^  )id  a„  f,ltf  fl,l(fc  «««  ascertained, 
the  mule,  ««d  when  tfc«  stir  was  mxestigaU am  Moores.viUe' Enterprise, 

•pas  the  author  of  tin    Hint     t 

C°Ztad  Dr.  Herring  en9a^9  article- that  tell,  of  the  handicaps  of  old 

time  dentists: 


Some  time  ago  1  noticed  m  lacU 
vour  request  for  an  article  tor  that 
most  excellent  little  magazine  It 
vou  will  excuse  a  personal  introduc- 
tion 1  will  state  a  few  things  winch 
I  believe  will  interest  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession.  To  men- 
tion my  age.  suffice  it  to  say,  I  am  the 

oldest  dentist  in  North  Carolina. 

Such  things  I  shall  relate  came  un- 
der my  observation  way  before  the 
War  Between  The  States,  betore  sani- 
tation was  discovered  or  a  microbe 
recognised.  At  the  time  ot  which  I 
write,  there  were  only  three  or  tour 
dentists  in  the  entire  State.  None 
of  them  had  an  office,  but  travelled 
from  Court  to  Court  and  from  County 

to  County. 

Mv  earliest  recollection  oL  these 
pioneers  was  his  ability  to  do  any  and 
evcrvthing-  He  could  cut  out  and 
place  a  felloe  in  a  buggy  wheel,  shrml. 


B  tire,  tix  a  clock,  bushing  the  worm 
h0les  with     goosequills1     There     was 
nothing,  hi  the  whole  mechanical  he  d 
that   he  could   not   do,     and   do      *el  . 
Each  one  of   them  had   a   little   rose- 
wood case  tilled  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful  and   attractive    instruments,     It 
he      should   break    an      excavator      ho 
would  go  to  the  blacksmith  sop  and 
repair  it,  giving  it     a     tempei 
would   scratch   glass.     As   yon  J 

all  ot  his  work  was  done     by     ha, 
for  it  was  long  before  the  adven    o 

he  iental  engine.     Vet  he  had  a .tot 
cousin  of  the  engine-thebow-d    Ha 

valuable  adjunct;  but   it  was        i.ky 

for   it    would   sometimes   jump   out   01 

the  cavity  and  go  its  full  length^ 
e  tissue,  but  the  patient  would  so 
nave  his  confidence  restored  by  bwj 
ass„red  that  the  place  would 
ul  n   few  -lavs.     Kubber  was  hu.cy 
led  for  dentures,  bat   it   was  most 
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unsatisfaetory  on  account  of  the  per- 
forations or  blowhole*  during  vul- 
canization. Another  serious  "objec- 
tion— he  was  hounded  by  agents  of  the 
Goodyear  Rubber  company.  If  this 
agent  chanced  to  find  a  vuiennizer,  or 
upon  evidence  that  a  rubber  plate  had 
been  made,  a  stiff  penalty  confront- 
ed him.  After  working  the  poor  old 
fellow  up  with  the  prospect  of  the  Joss 
of  all  his  money,  and  vision  of  the 
pen,  the  agent  would  finally  offer  a 
compromise— the  compromise  was 
generally  accepted. 

To  get  rid  of    the     unsatisfaetory 
rubber   and    the   despised    agent,    the 
old  pioneer     would     hammer     out     a 
$20.00  gold  piece  to  a  uniform  thick- 
ness and  swage  it  up  to  a  perfect  tit. 
The  teeth  were  single  gum  teeth,  shap- 
ed on  a  grindstone.     After  investing 
the  denture,  it  was  soldered  by  the  use 
of    a.    mouth    blowpipe.     Pivot    teeth 
were  sometimes     made     from     cattle 
teeth,  as  well  as  from  any     kind     of 
ivory.   A  little  later  a  crude  porcelain 
pivot  tooth  was  used.     The  stump  was 
ut  down  with  a  file  and  the  tooth  was 
adjusted    by    using     the     grindstone. 
The  canal   was  opened   by  the  use  of 
an  auger-shaped  instrument,  the  dow'-' 
el  was  of  compressed  hickory.     Quite 
i  bit  of  line  adjustment  was  necessary 
jn  placing  in   the  pin.     If  too     tight 
it    was    liable    to    split    the    root.     Xo 
attention  was  paid  to  the  apical  fora- 
men,   Imt   the   patient      was   fold     of 
trouble  arose  to  grin  and  bear  it  for 
h   few  days. 

X  remember  a  sort  of  painless  den- 
tist came  through.  He  [iHed  all  the 
.•aviti.es  with  arsenic  and  after  a  time 
ho  would  return  and  excavate  and 
■  ;H  them  without  pain.  As  you  know. 
underneath  each   filling   was  a  slum- 


bering volcano,  which  sooner  or  later 
»ouid  rival  Ml.  Aetna.  Did  you  ever 
iiave  one  ' 

About  ati  the  alloy  was  made  in  the 
wiop.      A   .Mexican  dollar   was   fasten- 

('''  '"  ''-e  \  ice  and  reduced  to  fill- 
ings. 

1   remember  the  first     tooth     I  ever 
saw   extracted.     The   patient    was     a 
lady.     For  better  light  she  was  taken. 
out  in  the  yard    and  placed    on     her 
hack,  one  man  to  each     arm     one     to 
bold  her  head  and  the  fourth  to  sit  on 
her  feet;  the  operator  on  his     knees 
across  her  chest,  and  with-  an  instru- 
ment   shaped   something   like   a    cant- 
hook,  called  a  "key,"  fastened  it  oil 
the  tooth  and  began  to  twist.     If  the 
tooth  came  out,  well  and  good;  but  if 
the  crown  was  broken  olf  the  only  re- 
lief in  sight  was  a  poultice,  for  there 
uas   no   root    forceps   then.     Whether 
the  operation  was  a  success  or  not  all 
the   gums   anterior   to   the     offending 
molar  were  peeled  off,     leaving     the 
naked     bone.     Again  the  patient  was 

assured      that      it      would     soon      be 
well. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  War 
Between  The  States  my  observation 
ended,  but  1  recall  an  old  practition- 
er, who  was  both  dreaded  and  wel- 
comed, lie  claimed  that  he  could 
fix  the  teeth  so  that  there  would  never 
be  any  decay.  With  a  sort  of  a  V- 
shaped  tile  his  purpose  was  to  go  be- 
tween all  the  teeth.  I  can  recall  on- 
ly one  man  who  had  the  nerve  to 
stand  up  under  just  one  separation. 

Now,  young  fellows,  listen: 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  work  I 
have  ever  seen  was  wrought  by  these 
old  fellows,  using  such  primitive 
methods  as  I  have  mentioned.  There 
is  living  in  thi>  city  a   very  old   lady 
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^.asU-ogoldfin^onea^      there  is  not  a  -^or  a  pit  and 
Ul  bicuspid,  the  other  a  mesial  molat,      the  margin 
that  were  made  70  odd  years  ago  and 


i-       nf  rural  teachers  of  a  certain  county  there  were 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  ""»*" *erS ^J  Last  year  that  organ- 

only  six  bobbed-hair  school  mistress ,  in  ev  dcnce  7       sometMng__ 

of  teachers. 


MEN  IN.  THE  MAKING. 


By  Fred  A.  Olds 
The  Prologue:  The  time,  a  line  day 
in  October,  1923;  the  place,  the  court 
room  at     Concord,     North   Carolina, 
crowded  with  listeners,  judge  Benja- 
min Franklin  Long  on  the  bench:  the 
central  figure-  a  youth  who  gave  his 
age  as  18,  but  who  was   to  the   eye 
undernourished,     physically,  mentally 
and   morally,   in    the   prisoner's   box; 
the  charge  against   him,  larceny,  his 
plea  a  quiet  and  flat  confession;  the 
judge    who    in    kindly    fashion    asked 
his   age    evidently   hoping   he    would 
give  it  in  fewer  years;  tben  the  sen- 
tence  for  breaking  into   a  store   and 
stealing    some   trifling    things.       Had 
the  unemotional  prisoner  uut  said  15 
years,   it   would  have   meant   not   the 
jail    or    the    road-gang,    but   entrance 
into   the   "Door  of  Hope,"   standing 
wide  open  only  a  few  miles  away  at 
the      Stonewall      Jackson       Training 
School    for    delinquent    youths;      not 
what    are    called      "criminals,         but 
"delinquents,"  and  some  of  the  class 
the     casual     world     calls  "mcorngi- 
bles  "     Downstairs    in    the    office    of 
the  clerk    of  the  court  of     Cabarrus, 
the    writer   a   few   minutes   later  met 


in  Oxford  Friend. 

Superintendent   Charles  E.  Boger   of 
the     Training  School  and  with     two 
bright   and   polite   lads   who    are   pu- 
pils we  went  to  the  Cabarrus  county 
fair,  an  extremely  creditable  one,  and 
inspected     the   section     nearest     the 
main     entrance  in     which  a    notably 
complete   and   varied   exhibit  by   the 
pupils     was  handsomely  in    evidence. 
Three  boys  of  the  school,  represent- 
ing the  printery,  the  bakery  and  the 
clothing  factory,    all  neat  in    khaki, 
made  there,  gave  a  welcoming  smile, 
very  proud     of  what  may  truly     be 
termed  the  work  of  their  hands.    The 
exhibits   covered     the  farm,     garden, 
dairy,   wood  work,  shoe  repairs,  cau- 
nerv  and  printing.  . 

Next  we  went  to  the  Training 
School,  and  now  a  bit  of  foreword 
about  this  institution,  which  means 
so  much  to  North  Carolina.  A  lad 
was  leaving,  with  his  happy  mother, 
after  having  been,  as  one  may  say, 
"remade,"  and  with  smiles  mingled 
with  his  tears  he  said  as  he  bade  Sup- 
erintendent Boger  goodbye:  m» 
school  has  been  my  salvation.  1  am 
troing   home   to   make   a  man   of  my- 
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self." 

There  always  has   to  be,' ahead  of 
all  the  fine  things,  a  man  with  a  vi- 
sion.    Such  a  man,  James   P.   Cook, 
of  Concord,  in  1890,  had  the  vision  of 
such  a  school  as  this;  a  door  of  hope 
for     delinquent  and  wayward     boys 
He  remains  to  this  good     hour     the 
guardian  angel  of  the  institution    It 
was  the  "spirit,"  the  soul  shall  one 
say,  of  the     institution  which    spoke 
by  the  lips  of  the  boy  who  was  "go- 
ing home  with  Hot  her." 

All  of   a  wonderful  day,  "full  of 
incident,    of   pride   in    the'  place   and 
pleasure     in  its     success,  the     writer 
spent  there.     Some  years  ago  he  had 
taken  boys  to  it;  three  at  once,  aged 
14  and  15.     He  had  stood  before  a 
police  justice  and  had  pleaded  "guil- 
ty"    for  the  three    of  a  crime    and 
then     asked  as  their  "best     friend" 
that  they  be  committed  to  him,  to  be 
taken  to  this  school,  named  for  so  il- 
lustrious    a  soldier     ana     so  true     a 
Christian.        On   that   occasion,   when 
the  school  was  young,  he  had  seen  its 
good  beginning  and  had  a  vision  of 
a  fine  future. 

Governor  Daniel  G.  Foule,  in  1889, 
urged  the  General  Assembly,  to  pro- 
vide a  training  school  for  delinquent 
boys.     The   time   was   not  "ripe,"  it 
seemed.     Years  passed,  and  newspa- 
pers,    the     Women's     Clubs  and    the 
King's   Daughters    took   up    the   sub- 
ject.    A    notable    lady    of    Alabama, 
born  in  Xorth  Carolina,  made  a  pica 
for  it   before   the   General   Assembly. 
The  time  came  and  in  the  later  days 
of  the  session  of  1907,  William  Penn 
Wood,  representative  from  Randolph 
(later  State  Auditor)    introduced   the 
mil,   after   happy    choice    of    a   name 
and    the   elimination   of     any   prison 
feature.     The       Stonewall      Jackson 
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Training  School  was  established  and 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was 
made  for  it. 

Governor   Robert   B.   Glenn    named 
the     board  of  trustees,  among     these 
being  Mrs.   '  'Stonewall ' '  Jaeksou  then 
living   at    Charlotte)    and    the  main- 
spring,    the   ever-faithful  James     P 
Cook.     The    trustees   held    their   first 
meeting   September  3,    1907,  and   or- 
ganized, electing  Mr.  Cook  chairman; 
Dr.   Hubert   A.   Roystcr,   of   Raleigh 
Secretary;   Ceaser     Cone,  of  Greens- 
boro, Treasurer.  In  October  the  trus- 
tees considered  the  choice' of  a  loca- 
tion and  Mr.  Cone  moved  that  it  be 
near   Concord,  on   293   acres  of  land 
tendered  as  a  gift  by  the  citizens  of 
that  town. 

The   selection   of   the   site   was   ad- 
mirable    and  almost  seems   to     have 
been  inspired;  commanding,  on  a  hill- 
top from  which  places  20  miles  away 
can  be     seen.     In     November     Supt. 
Walter  Thompson,  of  Concord's  pub- 
lic schools,  was  offered   the   Superin- 
tendency  of  the   training  school  and 
January     1st,  1903,  lie  took     charge. 
There  wa.s   in  hand  $10,000  and  the 
two  cottages  must  be  built.     In  this 
emergency    the   King's   Daughters   of 
Xorth     Carolina,  aided     by  the     Wo- 
men's Club,  came  forward  with  a  gift 
of   $10,000.     By    Christmas    the    first 
cottage,  known  as  the  "King's  Daugh- 
ters," was  ready  for  occupancy     but 
there  was     no  no     equipment.     High 
Point  and  Thomasville  factories  made 
gifts  of  the  furniture  for  it,  a  Char- 
lotte   firm  gave   table   equipment  and 
a     piano.     Concord   folks   gave     the 
kitchen   equipment.     In    the    interval 
all   these  gifts  have  been  secured  by 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook.    Burlington  sent  the 
first    pupil    that    day,    January    12th. 
Soon  this  cottage  was  filled. 
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The   second    one   was   built   out    of 
the  initial  little  appropriation  by  tne 
State;   the  third  out   ot     the  second 
State    appropriation;    the    fourth    by 
the  Men's  Club  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian     church   of     Charlotte     for 
Mecklenburg  county  at  a  cost  of  iMV 
000;  the  sixth  by  Guilford;   the  sev-. 
enth  by  Durham;  the  eighth  by  Rock- 
ingham  county,   the  ninth  by   Gaston 
county;  the  tenth  by  Rowan  and  Ire- 
dell counties,     jointly;   the     eleventh 
and  twelfth  out  of  State  funds;  Lie 
thirteenth  by   Forsyth  county.     Each 
contains   30    boys    and    a    cottage    of; 

ticer.  ,        .  .  , 

The  State  got  a  broader  vision,  and 
saw  not  only  the  need  for  the  shelter- 
ing arms  of  the  school  but  also  of  the 
lA  character  of  work  it  was  doing 
a^d  it  made  a  $40,000  flat  appropria- 
tion for  two  years  and  allowed  iplro 
to  each  pupil  over  100  tor  the  same 
period.     Success  grew  by  leaps >  and 
then  the  legislature  gave  $40,000  flat 
and     S200  for  each     pupil  over     iuu. 
Now    'it   gives    $100,000   for  mainten- 
ance,    and  also  $130,000     for  perma- 
nent    improvements;  both  these     for 
the  two-year  period. 

The  gifts  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment have  been  generous  and  splen- 
did The  King's  Daughters  gave  the 
"Mar-aret  Burgwyn"  incmona 
ehapef,  of  granite,  begun  in  1013  and 
put  in  use  the  next  year,  and  also  the 
memorial  bridge,  ot  stone,  across      lo 

hiehwav    to  give  access  to  the  chape 
SS;  campus,  and  T.  II.  Webb  o 
Concord  gave  a  handsome  clecne  si i„n 
with  the  school's  name  on  top  ot  t  he 
arth    of    the    bridge.     The    industrial 
buiulin,  .-as  given  by  Mr.   and  Mrs 
Q    T    Roth,  of   Elkin,   (in  this  being 
the  printing,  woodworking  and  shoe- 
making    departments)    in   memory   or 


his  mother.  From  State  funds  the 
ice  plant  and  the  store-room,  costing 
$10  000  each,  were  constructed;  a 
dairy  bam,  costing  $12,000;  a  splen- 
did school  building,  $45,000,  the  com- 
plete equipment  for  this  being  a  gift 
from  Joseph  F.  Cannon  of  Concord. 
The    Stonewall   circle    of    the    King-s  , 

Daughters,  of  Concord,  give  a .  $1,4W 
set  of  band  instruments;  the  Nation- 
al Lumber  Company,  of  Concord, 
built  the  grand  stand  on  the  athletic 
field  From  the  State  funds  a  laun- 
dry and  bakery  building,  costing 
$30,000,  has  been  constructed.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  X.  Reynolds  of  Ww- 
ston-Salem  gave  a  modern  barn. 

The    administration   building    was 
burned    September   3,   1022.     Mrs    J. 
W    Cannon,  of  Concord,  with   splen- 
did generosity,  made   a  gift  ot  $5U,- 
000   to   rebuild   it.     The   walls   stood, 
and  were  utilized,  with  an  extention, 
and  the  new  structure  is  in  use,  With 
the    appropriate    name   ot  the       Can- 
non Memorial  Building."     In  i     are 
the   rooms  of  the  matrons  ot  all  th, 
cottages.     For   the   complete   turnip 
Lng    of    this    stately    structure    $«  ,500 
Was  given  by  members  of  the  Cannon 

fannfv,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Cannon, 
Mr.  'and  Mrs.  Ross  Cannon  Mi» 
Mary  Ella  Hill,  Mrs.  Margaret  Carr 
Mrs.  David  H.  Blair,  and  Mrs.  Laura 
McGill  Lambeth. 

It  is  well  to  thus  have  set  out  what 
the  State  has  done  and  what  organi- 
zations    and  individuals     also     have 
done  for  an  institution  of  which  al 
xTth  Carolina  may   truly   be  proud. 
It  is  admirably  planned,  the  building 
scheme  is  striking  and  impressive;  . 
hna  now  42:'.  acres  of  land  and    b;   t 
of  all  340  lads  are  in  its  care,  the  ..v- 
erage    age    thirteen   years    and   th , 
months  and     the  youngest  b     >c.    - 
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In  the  past  twelve  months     there  has 

?^VTm  8Trth> for  *>»  m. 

crease    in    the   number   of  m.mi 
*«  Period  ha,  been  33  l^^n? 
■The  writer's  wish  is  that  all  Nor h 
Carolina  could  see  the  school.     (  v 
"-over    .again  as  he  and  the    to- 
gether      admirable       superintendent, 
rof.   Boger,   walked  here  and  there 
and  saw  every  detail  of  the  life     £! 

heart  too.     Such  splendid  boys;  sne\ 
a  school ^  spirit;  how  clean  is  evSy- 

11. ng;   cleaner  one  may  sav  th™   ;„ 
any  public  school,  wit/* 7,  statS 
-   any   building  or  equipment;   w  ih 
well     mannered  lads  who  do     every 
"ng   "?th   *   win-on   the   farn,,?n 
the   workshops,   at   the   dairy,   in  ' thc 
stages,     each   cottage  like  a     \£l 
^Idw.tl^s  matron,  or  house-moth 
Z'  at   dnIJ'  uu  the  Playground;     ,„ 
he     meetings  of  the  literary     clubs, 

5  0  ^   tel  hef^     ""*.  *  »** 
,v     ii         ,  or      superintendent 

01,1,1  stithy  a  visit,  and  so  would 
ay  a  pUpiI      W]-th  rcgre[  the 

hough  of  the  many  boys  who 
need  such  framing  in  our  North  Caro- 
™»;  yes  and  of  not  a  few  fathers  of 
boys  who  need   it  too 

Superintendent  Boger  has  been  in 
"•barge  ot  the  school  ten  years.  He  is 
a  native  of  Cabarrus;  born  but  a  few 
miles    from      where    thc    ^^     nQw 

Jmls.  For  13  years  he  was  super- 
"ltcmIen'  of  the  public  schools  of 
Uncord.  We  talked  about  every 
Phase  of  the  life  of  the  place.  Said 
e:  'Sin<-ty  percent  of  the  boys  we 
Parole   will  „0t   return  here,  tJmf   ^ 

U1"  ^t  get  back  into  court.  They 
llilv'  the  'spirit'  of  the  place.  Fifty 
l*r  -ent  will  make  excellent  citizens, 
l''m"  the  life  of  thc  state;  25  per 
'™t  will  become  "fair''  men;  15  per 
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cent    will   not   get   bt0 

•ln<l  only  the  remaining  10  ™         ,' 
are  ant  f^  „  t  ■   *  °  Per  ce»t 

«e  apt  to  get  uito  court  again.  Nine 
v  per  cent  are   'sound.'        you   "  * 
***   to  any  boy  you  meet   here   and 

Paroles   are   given   in     r<rt  ,' 

A^ust.     N0t  ^  3Dor   D4  33    the 
boys    now  there  have  cc-me         ck^ 

J**     V  himself  anHder;rted0  £ 

him\vIiteer^a:e°hiMmmUted 

of  court  who  had  done  this  acknow 
'edged     m  writing     that  he  had  Z 

The     cottage  system  makes     each 

OuarfLd    -0m,,      ThG    "*"    ™  »ot 
gartered  in     he   cottages   according 
to  age  or  intelligence  but  of  various 
ages  and  degrees  of  intelHgence    a" 
"»ey     would  be  in  a     family        T, 
grades    range  all   the   way   from  pri- 
mary  to   high  school.     There   are  six 
teachers.     There  is  practical  work  on 
"'e  tann;     illustrating     the  agricul- 
ture    winch  is   taught     from     books. 
There  are  two  expert  men  in  charge 
ot  the  farm. 

There  are  lawyers  and  other  folks 
who    work   up   petitions    to   get    boys 
out  of  the  school  and  as  many  try  to 
get   them  out   as  try   to  get   them'  ■„ 
it  is  a  case  of  50-50.     Governor  Biek- 
ett.     once  said:  "I  have     a  right     to 
pardon  from  the  penitentiary  but    no 
right     to  pardon     from     a     training 
school."     These    lads    at    this    school         - 
are  not  convicts;  they  are  simply  be- 
ing trained. 

The    United    Slates    and    the    State 
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flaKS   tlv  from  the  tall  staffs  side  by 
S.     Thev  are  visible  from  the  rail- 
way,    not  many  yards     away        The 
hardsurface  highway  f-es   through 
the  -rounds.     The  band  stand  a  bmlt 
on  o°ne  of  the  immense  granite  bould- 
ers which  dot   the  -rounds.     At  t&e 
southern     end  of  the     long  lme     of 
buildings  the  "movie"  men  of  ^ort 
Carolina    will    jointly    build    a    great 
theatre   and  work  on  this   is  soon  to 

b°Itnis  a  splendid  thing  to  take  the 
boys  underV,  Over  that  age  many 
are  "hardened."  The  hold  the  school 


has  on  the  people  is  shown  by  the 
splendid  gifts  to  it.  No  other  insti- 
tution has  half  so  many.  The  site 
was  a  "starvation"  farm  when  Con-, 
cord  bought  it  for  $4,000  and  gave  it 
See  it  now.  The  boys  who  have  come 
have  been  "brought  up"  too  bo 
there  is  a  double  lesson  ot  possibili- 
ties and  actualities.  There  aie  oO 
cattle;      two  kerosene     tractors     are 

used.  '  ..        t_ 

It  is  a  red-blooded  community.     In 

the  auditorium  a  singer  and  a  reader 

showed  art,  and  the  mass-singmg  was 

grand. 


MY  BUSINESS 

It  is  everhody's  business, 

In  this  old  world  of  ours, 
To  root  up  all  the  weeds  he  finds, 

And  cultivate  the  flowers. 

Its  is  everybody's  business, 

As  he  walks  earth's  weary  miles, 

To  keep  back  all  the  frowns  he  can, 
And  bring  out  all  the  smiles. 

Its  is   everybody's  business, 
I'm  sure  you've  always  heard, 

To  hold  in  cheek  the  harsh  thought, 
To  speak  the  kindly  word. 

It  is  everybody's  business- 
It  is  our  old  world's  need- 
To  keep  the  hand  from  unkind  act, 

And  do  the  loving  deed. 
And  sine  'etis  everyb6dy!s  work 

To  be  thus  kind  and  true, 
I'm  sure  it  is  not  hard  to  see 

It  means  both  me  and  you.  ^^ 


THE  UPLIFT 

PROTESTS  MR.   HUNT'S  ESTIMATE   OF 
JUNE  BUG  AND  GRUB  WORM. 

Some  months  ago  THE  UPTIPT    ■       ■  j 
C-  W  Hunt  on  -Things  I  leamU^t  ZTrS "T",  "***  *  ^ 
tensely  interested  and  benefitted  bv  tin,  J!     ,%  "'  bo!JS  were  so  in~ 

that  THE  UPLIFT  put  the  ar til  to  'e!dld  ?*clt™on  **>  the  life  of  bugs 
al  distribution  so  other  L* Zl  hlTl"  ?  T""  ^  f°>'  °™>" 
produet  0f  Bast's  Mills  settlement  £  V  ^fommUon..  Mr.  C.  E.  Bost,  a 
tonally,  andtrarelf^nTi;  IZTt  mII^^  "7"  ^  ~ 
mcation,  which  appears  below.     Mr.  Bost  tables  Mr    t"  T*  '"*  °  C°"!'m<- 

v1Tm:t :hrome" o/  tu  j™ ;»  ^L^ZZesMe  of  the 

Mr.  Bost  writes: 


When  I  visited  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  last  summer,  I  saw  many 
things  that  interested  me.     The  boys 
looked  well  and  strong,  and  their  be- 
havior proved  the  good  discipline  in 
tho    management.     The      boys      that 
were  in  the  printing  department  were 
courteous  and  worthy  of  special  note. 
I  was  presented  with  a  copy  of  the 
Uplift,  also  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet— 
"Things    I   Learned    When   a    Farm 
Boy."     By  Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt.     I  read 
these  with  interest,  especially  the  lat- 
ter. 

The  writer  Mr.  Charles  Westbrook 
Hunt,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  proved  his 
alert  interest  when  a  boy,  in  the  small 
tribes  of  the  farm  that  came  under 
his  observation,  several  of  which  he 
(rented  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
winch  carried  me  back,  in  memory, 
to  my  boyhood  days  of  the  forties 
and  fifties   of  the  last  century. 

I  feel  sorry  for  the  boy  that  miss- 
es a  farm  life  experience. 

It  is  good   for  the  man,   when   he, 
as  R   boy,  is  brought   up  close   to  na- 


ture and  becomes  acquainted  with  na- 
ture's pets;  learns  of  their  habits 
and  not  least,  of  their  uses.  Mr. 
Hunt  1S  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
splendid  knowledge  he  acquired  of 
these  things  in  the  few  years  of  his 
association  with  them  while  on  the 
farm. 

His  pamphlet  shows  a  knowledge 
above  the  average  of  boys  brought  up 
on  the  farm,  even  though  they  spend 
their  Uvea  there.  His  farm  life  con- 
sisted of  ten  or  eleven  years.  If  it 
had  been  continued  through  another 
like  period  no  doubt  he  would  have 
escaped  the  blunder- and  pitfall,  into 
which  he  slipped,  while  following  in 
his  remarks  about  the  June  bug  and 
Grub  worm. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  farmers'  best 
friends  should  ever  be  thought  a 
nuisance,  it  is  the  more  surprising 
when  one  of  Mr.  Hunt's  intelligence 
should  so  speak  of  it. 

In  his  No.  II— Bugs— page  10,  Mr. 
Hunt  says  of  June  bugs  and  Grub 
worms — "By    some    means    the    grub 
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,,      ,          ,.,,„  than  farmers  are  want  to  plough  tlieir 

comes  forth  a  June  bug,  the  bug's  lays  ;••  l 

•        thc   eggs   that  make  the  grub  vm  ^                  complainod  of     by  Mr. 

both  of  which  are  o  nuisance,  the  bug  U c  t m  g           i                            ^ 

nT]Sefnifsuc^8l'UljSI0°tU1SUP  SSi  ror-nSn.              ' 

seed  beds  and  such.         ,_.,„.  r  have  never  known  sound,  perfect 

It   i,    claimed    that   the   Angle    or  I  h«e  *£                       n  .g  & 

the  red  earth  worm,  t,  the  forerunner  f rmt  molcste                          ^  ^.^   ^ 

of  agriculture,  and  by  my  expenence  .  t  so goc                                  ^ 

on  the  tana,  I  do  not  hesitate    o  say  h    to  r  skouh                ^  ^ 

lhat    the  grub  worm  is  the  best  sod  ^™^n  \,          [t  deserves  better 

builder  known  to  the  tanner.     While  01 

.      it  fills  the  soil  with  enriching  humus,  treatment. 
it    also   sub-soils    to   a   greater  depth 

" "  ,       .. 

■The  boss  offered  me  an  interest  in  the  business  today. 

"S^  said  that  if  I  didn't  take  an  interest  pretty  soon  he'd  fire  me." 
—Sour  Owl. 

WAKE  HEALThToFFICER  SCORES 
PARENTS. 


Dr,  A.   c.    BuHa,'   Superintendent  lisnes  two .fact ,s  e.great   value  to  ed- 

0f   Health  for  Wake  eouutymaintain-  ucatm     a ndto    pare     «         >              ^ 

ing  t,ia»  many  so    called    mental    de-  momenta IJte     ^.^    ^ 

feetives  arc-   really   physical  de  eetnc    _  ■          •  sume     hyi.-R,al  lm. 

■,[...,l.li    «oA    , :-'  «* '  ''Hi-  ,»1    ''»■"'"'  "„,;,,„„.  Ih.  -i.„» 

ta»."    -ay.    Br.    Bull.,    ". >">'  •»«' '  '  "  '^.J,      ,„ ,  „„,„,  ,.l,v-i.,l 

£ej    1-    'so     many    times     forcibly  Ieetual  development. 

brought  to  our  attention  uy  examiu-  Results  of 'Examinations. 

insr  schools  and  classifying  the  van-  t   ro„„,     whe«     »e 


n    one 

am- 


Of  \ -  S  '"   Si^'"  ten'"  cS       have      nst   completed    physical 

;;:.:::;■  I:1:",. l !;;;:;;, hoo, ana  i»tton.i-wh«2^;rtr^ 

districts.     It     most    definitely    estab-      dren   ranging   £iom   nme 
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"P  to  normal   weight:    nine    are    [en  °i     1'"^  """  >l'""Kl  h°  """'e  ">«cern- 

',er    ",'m     and     more      undenrei-Kt ■  7           *'     !  '™a     sta,I(li"£    on     the 

eleven  are    suffering    with     diseased  f        warchms  the  parade  on  Arm- 

tonsils  and  adenoids;     thirteen    have  , *  r             Nei,r  3ne  stood     a     man 

defective   teeth;    five    have    defective  v      '    VUPP°ae'    »"««   about   2.5   or  .',0 

nsiDii  and   four  have  defective  heir  I         ,      a-e'  aml  " h"  '   «o„ld  jlul<re 

u>g.     The    underweight*    ran,,,,    p'  ,""'"      *  »PP«>™nee   never   h;:d     any 

°»e      to      eighteen  %;0und^    The™  t0?,much  wf  tlj*  grid's  goods,     but 

children    have    been    in     school     for  evi<ll'nH/  h"  had  ''ad   training  which 

three  year,  and   are   now   in   the  (i]s  j"?"  '!<  f  '»"*  '-'■  '""1  kWw  that 

?rade,      having      repeated    a      J  '5  ,         "    pn,ctieed     but     tail     (« 

veO"     year     since     the              ** J?  ^    T   "^     T''is   ±V'k'U    <li'1   110t  ™     ' 

«d.     These   children    were  "£„£  K'^tTr! Hle  ,«»»«*  ™     *o     tip 

'1  by  myself  a  little  more  than  one  <'°1'"'s  ""hen  tlle-v  Pass" 


vear  ago   and    treatment    recommend-      f'   I  'M  "?'  SCe  anoth«  PeTson  nea 
-I-     Since   that   time  we  have  mam-      ?'  ' ""V   "  same  thing.     This  go, 

't;i\.fe  ?'r  *»  a»  «^  Ltr  S?  ;;;e  a"e  n^tM  ot  •» 


children  where  rhey  can  be  operated      7 T    ^VT6    "'"^    t'01*0' 
on  and   treated   free,    provided     thev         -„■  "'  "f  more  tl,:ln     f 

are  not  able  to  pay    for    it;     ami     in      '"        "  ""'!'   ftat   hrent?"     ei°ht     l'er 
cases  where  they  are  able  to  pav   and      ""r   of„th™    Win'    reeected   on   ac- 
ted that   they  cannot  afford  the  Uu       """*_?;   p^leal    impairments, 
lar  price  of  the.  specialist,    we    have  ,fjlfe  Extension   Institute 

tiered  to   them     the     operation     for      v       v    ,    ,      Extension    Institute  of 
,12.50.     For     eighteen     months     "we  ""  examined  250.000  per- 

have  maintained  a   free  ,],.„r,i     r   ■        ^  *,"ee  lf  was  established  in  1914. 
f«  all  chilcZr^der  thirteen  vea"       """   "  P"^  the  m0st  «'— 

rrerdelMVhV,li,",'("1    T11     'iaVe      ^  ^™SS?    »?"   Kt 
nee   denial    treatment — -nul    <till    h,„  .      •  u>h   lf> 

above      mentioned      eomHtt,        x,' H      ^T^     ""      "**?"!      ^ 
among  children  who  could  reach  eitl         r        ,  ^T8  ■  ^'"^     Ven 

,,  of  ...  ,         H    ■       .     "     . V  L""        1""1"1  to  have  physical   impairments, 

not  the,,  dunes  m  thirty  minutes.      Csually.  the  individual  is  i^orant  of 

it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  much  .i...      f„  ,         ,  -  '=- noiant  or 

indifference    exist,,,,    amon,    parent  ^    'W-1-''     '"  ;'  '^-ty  of  in- 

i"  regard  to  the  physical  condition  of  v      T  '     ''  C°U,d     ''f6    bef    ^ 

ir  children,  parhcularlv     when,  Tf  Hr  "°  V^'    °f     "" 

,.,-„„,-     .        t  detects  are  disablnw,   hut     most     of 

tomes  to     treatment     and     removing  ,,  ,     ,         „ 

,|,.|-.,.,  .   „.,,;   ,     ,,  ,      nl01"-  them  may  retard  the  etficiencv  of  the 

in  leet*  uhici    thev     now     have     ami  , -    -  ,     , 

,..,-.v  ;.         ,  aml  individual    to   some   decree   and   keep 

'  U    rVe"  !""  ,hr  from  "'-  Inm  below  par.     ,n     examhiing     10- 

uo    »g     physically     ami     mentally.  , workmen  in  100  industrial  plants 

'        S  ,i')'.t  °nl-V  a"  '."d'lTerence  on  lh,  illstitute  t„ml(1  „„,H.     w,,o     ^ 

-•'-  d" child,-   'TI'Vl    "'  -reSnrd     '"  ',h-vsil'aI1-v   l'"fp«    («»*a0    10   Per 
■ii.ooi   clnlilreii    liu       here   I-      an      m-  .    .      ,      ,-   ,  •  .  ' 

,k     ..  ,,  eent  had  slight      impairment      (Class 

"n  orence  amoinr  a     of  us  about  oth-  •»■      n  .  i     i        >  .„ 

'"  '""  2  ;  41  per  cent  had  moderate  defects 
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requiring  advice  or  minor  treatment 
(Ciass  3)  ;  35  per  cent  had  moderate 
.Meets  requiring  medical  super- 
vision (Class  4);  9  per  cent  had  ad- 
vanced physical  impairment  requu- 
in<-  systematic  treatment  (.Class  (>)■ 

"'The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  m  examining  9S5  employees 
found  practically  the  same  condi- 
tion. Only  5  per  1,000  were  in  Class 
1-  12  per  1,000  in  Class  2;  2G2  per 
1,000  in  Class  3;  341  per  1,000  iu 
Class  4;  23S  per  1,000  in  Class  o; 
and  142  per  1,000  in  Class  6. 

• '  The  physical  findings  of  the  army 
■draft    during   the   World   War     have 


been  discussed  from  time  to  time, 
and  people  know  something  of  the 
findings  which  is  often  referred  to 
as  'the  horrible  example'. 

"In  Philadelphia  in  190S  when 
medical  supervision  and  physical 
education  were  made  a  part  of  the 
school'  program  the  intellectual  aver- 
age of  all  pupils  was  in  one  year  ad- 
vanced almost  nine  per  cent.  This 
proved  conclusively  to  the  health 
authorities  and  educators  that  the 
physical  defects  were  responsible  tor 
many  children  remaining  in  the  same 
grade  year  after  year  and  not  mental 
inferiority."— News   &   Observer. 


who  is  speaking,  or  where  the  sound  comes  from? 
"Yes,  suh,"  answered  the  negro. 
"And  when  does  this  occur?" 
"When  Ise  talkin'   over  de  telephone. 

PADEREWSKI  IS  GENIAL  SOUL. 

By  Ben  Dixon  MacNeill. 

*     t        i,     thine'  for     tha  peration   of  orthographic   poverty  to 

It   is     a  fortunate     thing  tor     w-                          fa  that    lies    in   his 

bests  of  people  who,  m  the  con  is     of  1         be    the   1  ^    ^ 

a  year's  time,  shake  hands  with  him  J  are  mure 

that    Paderewski   is  a  kindly,  gentle,  than   steel 

genial   soul.     For   how    easy   a   ftjng  than  iron  ^  ^  &  ^ 

of  what  must.be  the  most  powerful  them   ^cse^an^  ^^  ^^ 
fingers  in  the  world.  T        t     ,d        s     covered 

Twenty  years  or  so  of  causal M-  an        k ecp  .^      ^  he  „,3 

lowing  of  those  who  write  pieces  af-  wiin  J  ^ 

ter  he  has  played  and  scarcely  a  one  gerua    abou it    a  ft  ^ 

of  the  scribes  but  have  had  recourse  if  the  two  or  i 
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The  nails  are  ,ut  back  almost  until 
there  are  no  nails,  and  the  tips  of 
fingers  are  calloused.  The  skin  is 
tight  like  the  skin  under  the  knotted 
muscles  of  the  upper  ami.  The  out- 
side of  the  thumb  is  more  heavily 
calloused,  but  nowhere  are  either  of 
the  fingers  flattened.  They  are  round 
and  hard  and  youthful  looking. 

Almost  constantly  he  moves  th°m 
drawing  his  lingers  tightly  against 
the  palm,  and  letting  them  go  smart- 
ly, or  passing  the  fingers  of 'one  hand 
through  the  closed  palm  of  the  other. 
They  move  almost  perpetually,  un- 
consciously. There  is  no  knowing 
the  power  of  them.  He  closed  down 
over  the  hand  of  one  fairly  stalwart 
man,  pressing  ever  so  lightly,  but  it 
was  like  the  grip  of  a  vise.  He  could 
crush  the  hand  of  a  brick  laver  until 
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every  bone  in  his  hand  would  bo 
ground  up.  But  he  shakes  hands 
very  gently. 

Power  is  for  the  keyboard  of  a 
piano.  If  that  same  bricklayer  would 
bring  his  clinched  iist  down  on  a 
board  as  Paderewski  brings  his  Hash- 
ing hands  to  attack,  again  the  bones 
must  be  shivered  under  the  impact. 
Not  even  his  own  hands  could  with- 
stand the  terrific  power  of  his  un- 
leashed strength  did  he  not  clinch 
them  and  the  thrust  out  thumb  and 
the  pointed  knuckles  bear  the  brunt 
of  it. 

•Sitting  three  feet  away  when  his 
hands  dance  and  crash  over  the  keys, 
the  effect  is  the  most  startling  exhi- 
bition that  we  have  ever  witnessed. 
The  sound  of  the  impact  itself,  even 
before  the  reaction  of  the  strings  has 
eo;ne,  is  a  continual  hiss.     And  with 


what  lightning  speed,  and  with  what 
unerring  certainty  do  his  hands  rain 
down  upon  the  glistening  white 
ivory. 

Paderewski   never  gives   an   inter- 
view, lie  sometimes  has  visitors,  but 
very     rarely,   his    secretary     assures 
everybody.     He      is   not     unfriendlV) 
nut  the  weariness  of  constant  travel 
robs   him   of  sleep.     His   years   have 
come     to  sixty-three     and   he     must 
husband     his  strength  for  the     days 
that    remain  to  him.     His  days     are- 
spent  in  practice  at   that   piano   that 
is  built  into  the  Avails  of  the  car  that 
is  to  be  his  home-  for  the  next  eight 
months. 

For  every  hour  that  he   is  on  the 
concert  stage  there  are  ten  hours  of 
hard,  gruelling  practice,  and  it  takes 
tune   and   strength,    leaving   him   but 
title  for  the  friemlly  association  with 
men  that  he  would  have.     And  then 
the  years  of  the  war,  years  (hat  call- 
ed him  into  the  service  of  the   old 
new   nation   of   Poland,    left   him   no' 
tune  for  his  work     Two  years  ago  ho 
returned     to  the  piano,  and  not     yet 
has  he  brought  his  performance  back 
to  the  perfection   that   is  always  his 
goal. 

Always  with  him,  and  watchful  of 
every  fleeting  mood  that  comes  over 
him,  tenderly  solicitous  of  him  as  a 
mother  might  be,  is  Mine.  Paderew- 
ski. She  seems  to  have  that  uncan- 
ny gift  of  anticipating  moods  and 
feelings,  and  he  in  turn  is  gratefully 
and  serenely  happy  in  her.  "She 
tells  me  I  am  head  of  the  family- 
she  Hatters  me.  Maybe  I  am  the  hat, 
hut  the  head,  no— she  is  the  head.*' 


"There  is  no  thought  in  any  mind  but  it  quickly  tends  to  convert  itself 
into  a  power." — Emerson. 
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WHO  CAME  TO  TOWN. 

(Elizabeth  City  Independent) 

Creditors    attached   his    household  ^^'^^d^^ 
goods  and  sold   everythnug    mc  ud  ng  £***       W(U  tucked   away   a  bat- 
Ins   cook  stove    and   bedding,   at   me  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  joy  of 
court     house     door.     He  was  a     m„  And,  "How  much  am 
strong,  able-bodied  man    built  ^^  anJ  ,.Ho            h 
Pereheron  for  work  -        ^"J  ^     j  ofiered„  £of  that?  cried     the 
as   hickory   at   toitj    eiDnr.    xie  911Ption.eer  at  the  court  house  door, 
been  a  good  workman  with  his  band,  ^^\   ^             all   incident 
and  had  been  a  good  working  tore-  -     -                        comment.     But  as 
man,  holding  his  own  with  a  gang  ot  hke    th*                            q£  ^     gaping 
men  and  holding  them  to  then  ov.n  J     Jj0^,,  the   °ourt  house  door  I 
But  he  got  an  idea  that  he  could  Me  o£  bedS] 
]ivo  by  his  head  instead  of  his  hands.  saw   beyo                     mattresses>     and 
He  gave  up  hard  manual    abor  in  the  and     ,j          ,                            ^  ^ 
country  where  he  was  making  a  com-  J™'^  beddingj  and     vi,ualized 
fortable  living,  and  came  to  town  to  ^^  big>  gtrong  m(?n 
work  his  wits  and  get  money  easily.  ^      -                             lmve  ^  idc3 
He  failed  to  take  into  aeount  the  in  cornel ,  1  ^  ^  ^  ^  .g  ^ 
fact     that  towns     are  already    oje.-  »       ^  ^  toQ  ready  tQ  give  np 

crowded  with  head-WOyk^'fah;tftw  a  hard  but  certain  life  in  the  conn- 
ed to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  aw  change  for  an  uncertain 
he  was  not  par ticularly  quaUfied  tor  £  m  e*  g  ^  j  ^^  ^ 
-head-work;"  and  he  faded  to  taU  caree  .^  the  m,s. 
into  account  the  fact  that  he  was  get-  nun>    otj   e^  ^^  ^  ^   ^^ 

ting  too  old  to  learn.  •  chattels   had   made?     And  I 

He  suffered  first  one  set-back  ami        ale  of   cb-ite^  ^  ^  &  har 

then  another  in  town  un  *^™      ^  man  wlth  a  family  to  risk 
hopelesslv   in  debt,      lhere  were   w  \-_"      mistake  too  late  in  life  to 

manv     heads     to     compete  with,  and       making  a  ^ake  t  ^ 

most  of  them  had  the  .tart  of  years  ^J'J\^  ^     A  man 

(mhim.     And    so  he  failed;  and  « hue  a                                 ^ 

creditors  attached  his  goods;  tin     a  -  •  >     to                         ^     ^        j 

lal,ied    even    the    bed,   on    winch  upon  £                                           e  of  ., 

wife  and  children  slept;  attached  ^  »™                           ^  kit(.bou  fuuU. 

ST7^.t2S  ^fSJ™*  0, u,  house  door. 

Don,  put  on  smoked   J-^J^  rS^^-^ 


. 


; 
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THE  INTOXICATED  CAR  DRIVER. 
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A   speaker    addressing    .ho    United 
Daughters    of   the      Confederacy      in 
Richmond  the  other  day  quoted  from 
a  letter    written   by   Jefferson   Davis 
m   regard   to   prohibition   in  which 
he    said    the    world    i,   governed    too 
much     and  he   disapproved  of     any- 
thing that    would'  interfere   with  in- 
dividual  liberty.  'If  drunkness,"  the 
letter  stated,   'is  a  cause  of  disorder 
and    crime,    then    make    drunkenness 
itself  a  crime.'"       It   was  Ion-  a-o 
deemed  expedient  to  wake  drunkness 
a     misdemeanor— and  lawyers     seem 
to  use  "crime"  and  '•misdemeanor" 
as    synonyms.     However    illogical    it 
may    be,    from   a   pathological   stand- 
point,  to   class   any   act   done   in   and 
by   reason  of   intoxication   as   involv- 
ing  moral    turpitude,   on   account   of 
intoxication,  it  was  necessoiy  for  so- 
ciety to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
of   the   association   between   intoxica- 
tion and  disorder  and  crime. 

Our     Greensboro  municipal     judge 
has  lately  forbidden  a  man  adjudged 
to  have     driven  a  car  in  a     reckless 
manner,      and    while   intoxicated,      to 
dirve    again    within    the   space   of   a 
year.        A   condition   that   has   arisen 
since  President  Davis'  day  is  that  a 
person  in  a  state  of  intoxication  may 
remain  good   natured,  and  not  say  a 
word   to  anybody,   and  with   the  best 
will  in  the  world  to  all  mankind  may 
he   a  deadly  menace   to  others.     He 
usually  is,  if  he  has  a  steering  wheel 
m  his  hands.     There  is  a  growing  de- 
mand, "punish  him,  put  him  in  jail, 
put  lnmon  the  chain  gang;"  and'  so. 
if  it  is  necessary,  say  we.     Put  him 
m  jail  for  life,  if  he  cannot  be  kept 
otherwise   from   taking  the  direction, 


when  drunk,  of  a  40-horsepower,  70- 
mile  machine  on  the  public  roads  and 
streets. 

U-c  hear  that  it  is  a  settled  policy 
>»    \  irguna   to  revoke  or  suspend  li- 
aise to  operate  cars  held  by  persons 
Pioved   to  have  operated  them  while 
"."oxicated.       That   seems   to   be   the 
simplest  way  of  setting  at  it;  but  in 
»n.v  event,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts 
to   protect    the  public,   as   nearly   as 
possible,    from    drunken   ear    drivers, 
tt  you  leave  the  question  of  criminal- 
ity, or  moral   turpitude,   out   of  con- 
sideration  altogether    the   public   has 
a  nght  to  this  protection,  and  it  must 
be  protected. 

The  present  is  regarded  as  a  time 
ot  transition,  as  the  prohibition  plant 
grows  to  the  point  where  its  fruitage 
will     include  freedom     of  the     roads 
trom   drunken    drivers    because    there 
will     be   nothing     obtainable   to     ffet 
drunk   on.     Unfortunately,      there    is 
now  no   way  to   prevent  "a  man  who 
has  never  done  so  before  getting  his 
system   charged   up   with    alchol   and 
taking     out  a  car,  with  about     even 
chances     that  he  will  kill  or     injure 
himself  or  someone  else  and  damage 
property;     but  after    this  has     once 
been   done   it   becomes   a   job  for  the      . 
courts  and  they  have  the  remedy  in 
their  power.     To  suspend  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  public  roads  in  this 
way  will  help,  and  the  suspense  ought 
to  be  made   to  stick.     There  are  nu- 
merous  things   for  which   driving   li- 
cense ought   to     be  suspended     after 
the  second  or  third  offense;  for  driv- 
ing while  intoxicated  there  is  no  good 
reason   for  waiting  for  a   second  of- 
fense.— Greensboro  News. 
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THE  DlAItt!   OF  A  DEACON. 

By  Raymond  Etan  in  The  Lutheran. 


January  16 
I  am  not  emotional:  I  claim  to  be 
able  to  escape  the  sentimental      1  er- 
hai)S   this  matter  of  being  a .Deawn 
has  gotten  "out  ot  perspective,      but 
honestly,    when    I    stood   before     he 
congregation   this  morning   to   be  in 
stalled  in  the  office  they  had  rather 
rust   upon  me  at   the  annual   meet- 
ing the  brief  service  grew  ra  solemni- 
ty until  I  eould  hardly  retain  an  im- 
passive   countenance.     Our      minister 
led  the  people  in  prayer,  reading  tne 
formal    invocation    from    the    Chuch 
b  ok.     They    thanked    God    that    He 
had  -given  to  this  congregation  men 
willing    to    serve   it   for   Thy   sake 
-Grant  unto  them,  we  beseech  Hoc. 
the    collect   continued,   "the   gifts   of 
Thy  Holy  Spirit,  tlmt  they  may  faith- 
fully   perform    the    duties      of    their 
offiel"     When  this  brief  prayer  wa, 
concluded,    he    dismissed    us    With    a 
handclasp  for  each,  charging  us       Be 
steadfast,  unmovable,  ahvays  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  tor  ye 
know  that  your  labor  is  not  m  vain 
in  the  Lord."     I  suppose  I  have  the 
average  layman's  regard  for  prayer. 
I  could  hardly  lead  a  meeting  and  my 
private      devotions      are    largely    the 
routine  "grace"  at  meals  and  a  re- 
petition of  a  few  sentences  before  re- 
tiring.    It   is   the   lirst   time   a   group 
of  people   ever   thanked  God *«  1 
had  been  given  them  or  asked  the  Ho  J 
Spirit  for  his  gifts   that  I  might   be 
a  faithful  steward  of   their  trust  m 
me      I  can  not  help  wondering  what 
will  happen  if  that  petition  is  answer- 
ed     Do  I  want  God  to  give  me  grace 
to  become  a  Deacon  in  Ins   Church  / 


Superficially,  one  says  yes,  of  courso 

But   down   in  my   heart   I   am   asking 

if    What    will    1    ih'    with    such 
myself,    \U->"   wu 

Divine   grace   attei    I   B«  "■ 
uneomfortable;  have  a  teeling  tha    I 

have  gotten  into  company  fox  wu.Jl 
I  lack  the  needed  qualities.  1  can 
H.ure  how  the  fellow  in  the  parable 
rented,  when  he  blundered  into  the 
Palestinian  marriage  festival  without 
a   wedding   garment. 

\nd  yet  the  congregation  is  vuy 
familiar.  I  was  confirmed  here  som. 
ten  y  years  ago,  and  I  know  most 
ir  the  member.  Our  minister  has 
been  with  us  for  ten  years.  He  ot 
Rented  at  my  wedding  and  has  hap- 
ped the  boys.  He  works  hard,  and 
a  no  trouble.  The  young  people 
Hke  him,  and  everybody  xes£tshnn 

bofh  for  himself  and  his  calling         h 
is  not  likely  to  set  the  river  on  fire 
ie    sometimes    say    behind    his    back 
Ind  most   of  us   feel   thai  be  m  g 
adopt  some  "business  method,      that 

would  speed  up  the  church  work 
The     congregation     is    some  siig 
nu     It  is  well  located  in  the 
Ci   of  cityUhlr,  for  Lekville  has 
grown  rapidly  for  the  last  30  year, 
£  father  lived  here  when  the  con- 
gregation   was    begun.     In    fact    Ue 
las   a    charter   member   and   one  of 
the  Church  Council  early  in  i  s  to- 
t0rv.     They  organized  m  a  hall, 
l,ter  bought  a  lot  and  erected  a  1  ttu 
c       el      As  the  number  of  member 
nereased,     they     built      our  P- 
Church.     It  still  retains  part  ot 
mortgage  then  assumed 

Today,  as  I  came  awaj  trom  . •« 
tar,  the  thought  crossed  my  mml  tha 
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the  present  generation  had  inherited  a 
good  deal  from  the  past.  My  mother 
W  quite  a  worker  here,  also  my 
istcrs.  Mother  used  to  insist  that 
he  Church  helped   her  raise  „s  chd 

ot  u<  Loid.  He  used  to  poke  fun 
at  some  of  the  exercises  and  enter- 
uimments,  criticize  the  choir,  and 
grumble  at  the  sermons.  But  s>« 
womd  make  us  go,  and  saw  to  it  that 
most  of  our  companionships  were  de- 
veloped here  In  fact,  I  mct  my  wife 
in    Sunday   School. 

Now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  can  see 
that  ^r  town  j>wes  a  great  deal  to 
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is  churches.  We  like  to  have  the 
elerks  at  the  bank  give  credentials 
from  their  pastors,  and  much  prefer 
them  active  m  the  Young  People's 
Society  to  being  prominent  in  the 
Jazz  Babies'  League.  The  Mayor  says 
the  preachers  make  his  life  a  burdea, 
'!*  l  ,""hce  »>e  lines  them  up  with 
Inm  when  the  saloons  get  boisterous 
and  when  crooked  political  games  -a- 
being  played. 

In  a  quiet  way  the  church  people 
are  back  of  the  town's  hospital  They 
are  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  Home 
and  School  League,  which  our  school 
teachers  use  in  raising  the  education- 
al standards  of  the  community  But 
it  >s  (he  poor  that  benefit  most  by 
the  religious  activities  of  the  town 
How  many  people  they  rescue  from 
actual  want,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
My.     Our      parson      is    everlastingly 

<MF?»g.     f°r      SOme      dowimnd-out 

tad  he  has  discovered.  We  groucl, 
a«oi:t  it,  but  occasionally  he  makes 
«s  rvalue  the  value  of  brotherly  beta 
'«  t'ine  of  need. 

T'<'  more  I  think  about  it  the 
""»•'■  I  realize  the  part  the  Church 
*>*■>■    m    developing    the    individual. 


£o   family,    business    and    the    town 
Yuca't  appra].se     .tia  . 

"•     But  it  is  the  reserve  asset  of  a 
man  and  his  society. 

And  of  all  tliis  sort  of  thing  I  am 
a  Trustee.  Indeed,  I  am  a  Deacon 
^  servant  of  the  CW-j£K 
got  busy  and  run  after  duty. 
Some  Deacon!  And  yet  others  have 
"**,    good.      I    am       inheriti  H 

fruit  ot  their  labors.  I  have  p-o- 
'»;«-'.  But  there  was  a  string  on  my 
ft     J  ™*  to  fulfil,  nfy  ofiSe 

by  the  help  of  God."    It  is  in  that 
JP'nt  that  I, rill  assume  responsibly! 

I  Attend  a  Vestry  Meeting 
January  20 
They   made   a   mistake    when    they 
printed    our   pastor's    name    on      the 
Church    signboard.     He    is    recorded 
there  as  John  Michelson,  but  his  true 
name  is  George,  You  know.     You  call 
the     wa,ter  George     and  "one     lets 
George  do  it."       Our  minister  is  a 
fine  man:  we  all  like  him.       He  is 
1  astor,  president  of  the  corporation 
and    director    of    the    affairs    of    the 
congregation.       He   represents   us   at 
the  town  Minister's  meeting,  is  one 
of  our  delegates  to  Synod,  belongs  to 
the   District     Conference     and     also 
preaches  twice  on  Sunday,  teaches  a 
Sunday  school  class,  conducts  and  in- 
structs  the  Catechetical   class,   visits 
the   sick,    calls    on    the    congregation, 
visits     the     strangers     in  our    midst, 
stands     off  our  creditors     edits,     the 
weekly  parish  Bulletin,  smoothes  out 
the     wrinkles  in  the  members'     gar- 
ments    of  righteousness,  patches     up 
the     rows     that     occur     occasionally, 
helps  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  in  their 
monthly     programs,     reads  as     many 
current  books  as  he  can  buy  and  bor- 
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lW)  understands  politic,  enough  to 
l^'the  right  thing  at  the  «ght  time, 
LL  money  to  meet  the  current  ev- 
,.,,1'iects  benevolences  Lol 
Cod  helps  in  the  local  drives  for 
Ue  comnuiiity  uplift,  take.  Ins  turn 
in  preaching  the  faccalaureat  -j- 
mon,  and  keeps  his  temper  at  the 
nieedng  of  the  Church  Councl.    And 

,vhen  one  of  the  members  get*  s      , 
hc     comes  cheerfully  to  Ins    bed .    d c 
When  death  severs  the  cord  of  ear.. 
K- life,  he  is  expected  to  give  c-omfoit 

?0  tbe  sorrowing  family;  and  hen  he 
weachea  a  funeral  .sermon,  m 
E  one  find.  »«  *f --  £ 
the  troubles  for  winch  the 
.eased  *,as  the  "Kident.1  -  ,_ 
tuating  cause.  These  ate  his  e 
ulHr   duties:   when   the   country     sat 

war  or  when  an  epidemic  i„  sMLepinB 
over  the  parish,  or  when  an  unsnua  1- 
K  virulent  sinner  brings  genera  Id  «r 
Ldit  on  Christianity  as  a  whole  a«i 

his  church  in  particular,  he  buckle, 
down  to  real  work. 

Outside  of  these  few  duties ,  he  d. 
votes  himself  to  making  one  dollar  ^ 
the  work  of  two.  Beyond  th .shade  v 
of     a  doubt,     his  intrinsic     name 

George.  ,       ,      e 

You  mav  suspect   alter  int.  * 
remarks  that  I  have  attended  a  meet- 

Sight    and   "organized   for   the   ensu- 

ingBeTng""one  of  the  four  recently 
eleSf  I  was  chiefly  a  silent  mem- 
ber of  the  official  directorate;  cage, 
however,  to  make  good  on  the  prom- 
i°e  I  had  made  before  the  altar.  At 
te  the  Pastor's  prayer,  officers  were 
■sen,  a  vice-president,  secretary 
1  treasurer  Then  came  the  ap 
itmeiit  of  comniittees,  of  which  1 


find  we  have  four.  T he  first  of  these 
is  .ailed  the  Committee  on  the  bt.ue 
Vthe  Congregation.  They  have  the 
oversight  of  the  services,  look  atU  . 
the  ushering,  greeting  the  stranger,, 
keep  an  eye  on  the  organist  and  the 
(.h„  r.   attend   to   the   pulpit   supply   - 

,B!itor   is   absent.     "Discipline 
vould    originate    with    this    group     ) 
(.alw.  should  arise.     They  are  expec. 
(,a  t0  detect  doctrinal  malpractice  on 
the  ..art  of  visiting  clergymen.       • 

Tn,  Finance  Committee  is  obligai- 
e(I  to  make  plans  that  will  enable  the 

congregation  to  meet  current  an 
special  expenses.  They  direct  .« 
annual  Even-Member  Canvass  and 
occasionally  call  attention  to  the 
Sowing  deficit  in  the  Treasury. 
°  The  Benevolence  Committee  invest- 
igates calls  for  charity  among  the 
members,  reports  our  apportiomnent, 
receives  the  appeals  from  the  ; 
otena-8  and  recommends  oi  Oi, 
courages   drives  and   campaigns 

The  Property  Committee  looks  al- 
ter the  buildings  and  equipment 
cans  bills  for  repairs  and  renewal, 
sees  that  the  sexton  dusts  the  pern 
and  polishes  the  altar  rails  and^veiy 
so     often  gets  into  a     row  w  th     the 

SfunraTto   enable   bills   to  b- 

^kenl/and  trge,  this  organ,. 
tion  W0Uld  do  for  a  big  corporation 
I     caught  myself  thinking     of  't 

something  we  ^^*%$£) 
for  the  bank  (where  I  am  a  duel  _» 

iv  I  guess  this  machine  needs  oU 
or  g'J  of  something.  It  did  not  sa- 
to  function  properly:  some  of  the  ^ 

inders  were  not  firing,  if  you  ge 
figure  of  speech.  .  ,  t 

In    the    first    place,    of    the      ig 
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members     who   attended,     five     were 
f e  ln  atrnvinS-     it  takes  six  besides 
fhG    Pas«    ''I    f'™    «    quorum:    we 
'vere   half  a   hour  late   in   beginning 
;>mi     the  first  comers     were    peeved" 
Hie  tour  absentees  did  not  bother  to 
send  an  excuse.      When  the  secretary 
read    the   minutes,    it    appeared   that 
three   men   missed    the  previous   reg- 
ular meeting.     One  of  these  times  "i 
am  going     to  spring  that     "pnrsu>> 
business  on  them.     I  gUess  they  have 
not    remembered    that    deacon    eomes 
trom  diakonos. 

The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the 
Congregation  got  me  as  an  addition 
to  its  personnel.  At  this  meeting 
.ey  had  "no  report."  Evidently 
the  spiritual  health  of  the  congrega- 
tion is  A-l. 

The   Finance   Committee  called  at- 
tention  to  a   deficit   in   the  treasury 
and    the    Committee    on    Benovelenee 
stated     that   the     second  Sunday     in 
February  JS  the  occasion  for  an  ot- 
tering for  the  Orphanage.     The  pas- 
tor  was    directed    to   make    a   strong 
announcement   next   Sunday   that   the 
church   needs   money,   and   the   Bene- 
volence  Committee  requested  him  to 
print   in  his  Parish  Bulletin  that  en- 
velopes would  be  distributed  in  order 
that  the  members  might  give  to  the 
needy     orphans,     the  wards     of    the 
church.     It     was  suggested  that     he 
make  it  strong.     The  Property  Com- 
mittee reported  that  the  roof  leaked, 
and  the  Finance  Committee  retorted 
that  it.  had  been  repaired  two  years 
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»  Aft«r  somc  discussion,  the  Pas- 
01  Was  (1»'<'cted  to  inform  the  con- 
givgation  that  larger  offerings  for  the 
current,  expenses  were  needed.  ft 
*•»»»  hoped  that  he  would  make  it 
strong. 

Unde'r  Miscellaneous  Business,  it 
transpired  that  the  town  hospital 
vnh    have   its    annual    Donation    Dav 

«'nuheh  «0„ld  co-operate  as  usual. 
The  pastor  was  asked  to  announce 
Donation  Day  and  make  it  strong. 

he      State    Tuberculosis    .Society 
^-nt    a    communication    to    the    effect 
that     the  first   Sunday  i»    February 
was   tuberculosis  Sunday,  and  would 
the  pastor  please  preach  about  it,  or 
at  least   refer  to   it   in  his  announce- 
ments.    Xo     objections   were     raised 
to  h,s  domg  so.     The  State   Sabbath 
School      Association    and    the      Anti- 
Saloon   League   were  also  mentioned, 
hut    I  forget  just   what   they  wanted. 
V\  liatever   it    was.   it   was  left   to   the 
Pastor. 

At  this  point  the  secretary  read  the 
resignation  of  the  tenor  soloist  in  the 
choir,  who  has  been  offered  more 
money.  It  was  moved  and  carried 
to  accept  the  resignation  and  the 
Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Con- 
gregation was  directed  to  confer  with 
the  Pastor  and' the  organist  about 
filling  the  vacancy. 

Having  thus  discharged  their 
duties,  the  Church  Council  adjourn- 
ed with   the  Lord's  prayer. 


My  son  behaves  so  badly  that 
I  sometimes  fear  me  he 

Is  just  as  no  account  as  dad 
Bc.a.cd  I  used  to  be. 


— The  American  Boy. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


By  Paul  Funderburk. 

Some 


The  boys  had  a  big  time  catching 
turkeys    on    last    Tuesday    morning. 

t    t    t    t 
The     Stonewall   Literary      Society 
had     an  interesting     debate  on     last 
Friday  night. 

t     t     X     X 
The  boys  have  been  cleaning  up  for 
the   past    week,    and   have    also    been 
repairing  the  roads. 

t     t    t     t 

Mr     Fred  Dietrich,    of    Richmond, 
Va     has  been  at   the   institution  for 
the  past  week  repairing  the  pumps. 
X    t    X    J 

Walter  Caller  left  the  institution 
on  last  Saturday,  to  spend  a  shot- 
visit  with  his  parents  in  High  Point. 

x  x  x  x 

For  the  past  week  the  boys  have 
all  been  hunting  rabbit  sticks,  pre- 
paring for  a  big  rabbit  Hunt  Thanks- 
giving. 

Itti 
The   new  grandstand  is  now  being 
painted,  this  work  has  been  going  on 
for  the  past  week   and   will   soon   be 
completed. 

X    X    X    X 
Several  small  jobs  are  being  print- 
ed in  the  Printing  Department,   one 
of  which  is  a  Thanksgiving  program 
for  the  boys. 

*     X     %     X 
Robert  Watson  for   the   past   few 


pairing 
week. 

der    th 


of  the  boys  have  been  re- 
ehair  bottoms  for  the  past 
These  boys  are  working  nn- 
supervision  of  Mr.   Hudson. 

xxxx 

\.  bi<>  ball  game  was  played  at  the 
ball  ground  on  last  Saturday  after- 
noon. The  boys  played  a  match 
cam*)  and  had  a  big  time,  the  bas- 
ket ball  players  also  had  a  big  prac- 
tice. 

xxxx 

The  Smith  Literary  Society  had  a 
fine  program  last  Monday  night.  The 
ones  to  take  part  in  the  program 
were  John  D.  Windham,  Carrol 
Guice,  Raymond  Kenuan  and  Charlie 
Beach. 

.XXXX 
Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  conducted 
the  services  in  the  Auditorium  cm 
last  Sunday  afternoon.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong took  his  text  from  a  part  ot 
the  sixteenth  chapter  and  third  yew 
of     Luke. 

I  X  X  X 
The  folowing  boys  were  visited  by 
their  friends  or  relatives  on  last 
Wednesday:  Walter  Culler  Mike 
Mahoney,  Olive  Falls,  Jack  S  ewan, 
Raymond  Kenuan,  Hally  Matthew, 
Mack  Wentz  and  Obcd  McClain. 

xxxx 

Preston  Holbrooks  paid  a  mo=! 
welcome  visit  to  the  institution  on 
last    Friday.     Preston   was    forme* 


Robert   Watson   for   the   past  few  last   1                          ^  a  member  of 

days  has  been  one  of  the  house  boys  ..^  ^-^   He  ukuS  agl,  atu 

i„  the  Cannon  Building    in  the  place  institution  and  the  me* 

of  Erma  Leach  who  has  been  sick  for  taest  i                        ^^     ^ 


the  past  week. 
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thank  him  very  much  for  the  liberal      r  i       »  31 

donation  of  two  dollars  for  th  ',,(,'   *aschaI    Ayers,   George    Scott 

PO"  of  buying  some  llcw  rcco4P-       Jjmo.   Suitor  and  Ja'mes  ^  « 


**•> "bo*  to  take'part  fc  the  pro       ^  ^  Cl°^ 

iJ,    Valtoa  Lee,  Howard  Cat-      Week-     Mr.    Grier,    durin-    u 
let*  and  Lester  Bowens.  month,    has    visited    eV.'ry    cit       ot 

™ -North    Carolina".'  The  ^oys 
all      2  ad      fr>   c-nn      ir..       ^.    . 


let*  and  Lester  Bowens.  month,     has     visited     ev"v        f    P*l- 

JH}  Western  North   Caroling     The   W  ' 

The     furnishings     for     the     sixth  ^  -  f,"     ff,ad     to  «'e     Mr.     GrS  I 

gool  room,  are  no,  being  iLtSw  ST  ^   °"   '^   *   «••   ^^ 

tins    „-ork    ,s    being    done    by    Ervra 


If 

i 


LAUGH 

Build  for  yourself  o  strong  box, 
Fashion  each  part  with  care; 

^S  a  lSofS  Str01,S  "  y°Ur  h6art  Ca»  ma*e  ". 
rut  all  of  your  troubles  there; 

Hide  m  all  thoughts  of  failures 

Lotv  a„eaCh  bf6r  C"P  that  y°u'  auaff; 
Lock  all  your  herataches  within  it 
Tell  no  one  else  its  contents 

Then  sit  on  the  lid  and  laugh 
Never  its  secrets  share, 
Drop  in  all  yoi-,r  cares  and  all  worry 

■^eep  them  forever  there; 
Hide  them  from  sight  completely 

That  the  world  will  never  dream  half- 
■t  asten  the  strong  box  securely 
Then  sit  on  the  lid  and  laugh. 

—Selected. 
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IT  IS  A  CHOICE. 

He  who  thinks  the  world  is  full  of  good  people 
and  kindly  blessings  is  much  richer  than  he  who 
thinks  the  contrary.  Each  man's  imagination 
largely  peoples  the  world  for  himself.  Some  live 
in  a  world  peopled  with  princes  of  the  royal  blood; 
some  in  a  world  cf  paupers  and  privation;  You 
have  your  choice. 

This  is  a  big,  busy  world.  It  cares  precious  little 
what  you  think  of  it,  or  what  faults  or  troubles  you 
find  in  it.  It  is  a  choice  that  concerns  yourself 
more  than  all  others  combined,  whether  you  grouch 
in  the  gloom,  the  companion  of  hateful  gobblins,  or 
stride  in  the  sunshine,  seeing  smiles  and  catching 
shreds  of  songs. 

Look  up!  See  how  flooded  with  sunshine  this 
beautiful  world  is  when  faced  with  smiling  eyes. 

If  you  would  win  anything,  do  anything,  be  any- 
thing, don't  whine. — The  Christian  Herald. 
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Tor  a  good  old-fashioned  remedy 
For  blues  of  every  kind, 
Take  equal  parts  of  courage, 
And  tranquility  of  mind, 
And  mix  with  this, 
Some  work  we  love, 
And  add  a  little  cheer, 
Then  shake  it  well  together 
And  take  it  through  the  year, 


IT'S  IN  OUR  SYSTEMS. 
Much  in  this  number  of  THE  UPLIFT  is  tinged  with  Christmas  colons 
It  «  perfectly  natural.  Everywhere  we  see  the  purchase  of  Christmas  sears 
emphasized  as  a  patriotic,  if  not  christian  duty  and  privilege;  the  stores  are 
putting  out  attractive  and  seductive  advertisements;  fraternal  orders  and 
agencies  of  mercy  are  locating  opportunities  to  care  for;  church  choirs  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  have  Christmas  music  ready  for  the  -lad  event; 
but  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  our  neighboring  farmer  lias  sent  in  a  full  line 
of  sampling  of  his  hog-killing  and  his  good  wife  accompained  the  glorious 
outlay  with  the  best  thing  ever  invented— a  Persimmon  custard,  the  fashion- 
able and  the  elite  would  call  it  a  "pie."     But  that  doe,  not  detract  from  the 


THE  UPLIFT 
4  ,       ,,.u.d.      One    never    tastes    of    most    per- 

iu.   Al„,  ...  ov„  th. .»«.  .■»■    ;   ™»  m  o,  the  „mn,  „.,„„  ,o »,»- 

AT  THE  TOP. 

,f  i  number  of  towns  and 

,,„„.  »*«*'7J2;^  th,  taking  .< »'»  «-» 

-  -l^— ...  .th.  ^-::-::r:i:x:t  r::^ 


church  me 


,„  0t»da»t  is  elite  »»»•>»  !■'"«■  b.     „ail„ri«m  .»  W» 

Tryon,  another  census  should 
attendance  afterwards.  ******* 

A  PROMOTION. 

and  upstanding,  i  ioi-  - 

mis,io„e„  ,,u.  »™t,  '.»«"'»''   v.    H«  exp«rie»=«  »»*  C»'- 


fieation  will  con 
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standard  made  for  the  office  and  its  delicate  duties  by  Prof.  Allen 

U  s  fine  when  these  capable  Red  Cross  nurses  can  be  employed  iu  the*  offices 
ot  public  service— a  eomiirnmiso  unl„  r       •      ,  -  tes 

ing.;  eompiomise  selection  is  always  injurious  and  disappoint- 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
TINY  TIM  SENTIMENT. 


■J  )  ( i  s 


r 

i 


r   ■ 


Tiny  Tim 


At.  (he  suggestion  of  Miss 
May  Stockton,     who   always 
manifested   a   lively   interest 
in   child  welfare,   in  keeping 
with   her  profession  and  du- 
ties  while   filling  the  impor- 
tant    position       of     County 
Nurse  iu  Cabarrus,  the  local 
circle    of    King's    Daughters 
raised  a  fund  known  as  the 
"Tiny   Tim  Fund"— a   fund 
to  be  used  only  in  behalf  of 
crippled     children  ,  who,  on 
account     of     financial     con- 
ditions,   are    debarred    from 
treatment  at  the  Orthopaedic 
hospital    at    Gastonia,    with- 
out the  hope     of  having     a 
chance    to    have    their    limbs 
made    straight    andstrong. 

This    fund    was    contribu- 
ted  by   the   different   frater- 


nol  orders  in  Concord:  the  Masons,  the  K.  P's.  Red  Men,  the  Patriotic  Sons 
of  America,  the  two  Junior  Orders,  Woodmen  and  Elks.  By  aid  of  this 
fund,  amounting  to  something  like  $150  three  Tiny  Tims  of  the  county  have 
>->een  given  treatment  at  the  hospital  and  in  each  case  results  most  satisfac- 
tory have  followed  ami  there  is  great  joy  in  the  hearts  of  each  youngster,  who 
row-  has  a  different  view  of  life.'. 

Now,  who  would  not  be  willing  to  give  to  one  of  God's  little  cripples,  whose 
only  petition  is  an'  appealing  look,  a  chance,  yes,  just  a  hope  of  being' able  to 
enter  into  the  games  of  tlie  cripple's  neighbor  with  that  spirit  and  love  of 
I'l.'iy  that  is  pent,  tip  in  the  bosom  of  every  youth  of  the  country? 

The  King's  Daughters,  who  go  about  doing  things  Tn  His  Name  without  per- 
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express  this  giatituae  10  this  christmM 

Tim.  in  Dickens  Christmas  Carol      God  blesa  us  ^  ^ 

tide,  with  a  hope  that  mterest  will  not  lag  «     h ,s  pa. 
and  like   the   old   awakened   Scrooge,   who    finallj    ^hed 
Christmas.1' 

******* 

THE  REAL  SPIRIT  IN  ACTION. 

the  real  spirit  appears  in  action.     Lt 

UPLIFT  is  proud  to  pass  it  along.  senCenced  for  for- 

I»  one  Of  the  state  penitentiaries  a  convict  * h    ha    bean « 
gery  ,as  approved  for  parole  because  of  ^^^^e,  of  em- 
of  Prtrdons  withheld  the  necessary  pap  «  u         he  could  ^  ^ 

pl0vment.     For  some.time  no  ^^^  ^  J0  their  offices  a  man 
with  his  hands,  and  employers  were  no    e  gu  t    ^  ^  ^ 

,ho  had  been  convicted  for  too  A, *u> ^  ^ «■  ^  ^ 

ing.  and  the  family  of  the  eo.iv,         d  b     .  ^  ^  ^ ^  ., 

father  would  be  home  on  CWmas    But  the  ^ 

could  be  brought  about.     The  officials  adheied    o  the,     l  u*  ^ 

man  on  parole  unless  he  could  go  to  a  sitim L  -nd  ear u  an  ^  ^^ 

his  family  if  he,  could  find  employment.  ^ 

The  result  of  the  advertising  was  ^^^     2mi  mau  p0Si- 

most  of  them  came  from  busmess  ^^^^^  list  .  flection 

was  made;  tne  pris>onei  i 
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******* 

GET   THE   HABIT. 
m  ,  (Contributed  Editorial) 

*».£*,:;  "tysr*-, ^  «»  -  «*  — .  * „    , 

«» »»»= «,.. „„«„„  10  lhe  „n*l„v„o  ,„iTr or  ,,o,hc"'  ™rd* 

Nona  of  nt  nr„  ■  ,  t0  the  "'gher  sensibilities. 

J:;;^;:,™ rrr:., "  th"? s™" !"  "■• — <"  -  -  * » «>. 

contentment  in  great  joys  and  bliss.     Try  it. 


****•*» 


Mr.  Cla  k  s  artu-Ie  tins  week  is  full  of  human  interest     It  would  make  a 

to  vo,  h'c°  rv  w  r  im,iu'ed  t,ie  himdreds'  wh° had  ^  «*  * 

to  North  Carolina.     It  a  watermelon  fetcbed  Mr.  Mills  back  home,  no  doubt 
any  were  brought  back  following  a  hankering  to  see  that  bright  fall  ri 
the   compamon   of  youth    and   young  manhood. 


******* 


Ine  e  J,mmle  We„ons,"  to  whom  .Mr.  Hunt,  refers,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
■nea  of  the  state.  To  go  down  to  the  advanced  age  he  has,  so  serenelv  and  so 
peacefully,  and  with  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  powers  and  with  a  heart 
Lull  of  love  for  his  fellow  man,  is  an  object  lesson  to  some,  who  grow  sour  and 
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It  is  a  lesson  to  us  all. 


vindictive.     «  a  a  -= '  "  , 

c   In  that  he  is  writing  unrtei  the 


THE  BOYS'  CHRISTMAS  FUND. 
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Dr.  Henry  Norais 

Mr  A.  W.  Kleuame 

Stomal!  King's  Daughters,  Seniors 

(i  Juniors 

Cash 

Mr.  W.J.  Swink  vounJ»te«   on  the   campus,    who   are 

There  are  practically   four  hundied  >°^  here  to  make  it 

loohing  to  the  kind  hearted  —^  ^  ^  youths  el,oy      This  is 

possible  for  them  to  have^a ^^    „   TUE   UPLIFT5   winch   wUl 

natural   and   why    not.     w* 


natural   aim    >vhy 

make  due  acknowledgement 


*  *  * 


THE  SCHOOL  BOY. 

John  Chas.  McNeil 
I  wish  I  was  a  teacher 

q0  I  could  hold  the  book 
IfSI  J?  know  how  to  spell  a  word 

I-  drop  my  eyes  and  look. 
If  I  din'  know  how  to  work  a  sum 

ti,p  answer  I  could  see, 
And  make  the  whole  thing  ftgget  out 

Jes"  like  it  otter  he. 
A  teacher  has  an  easy  time 
Dont  have  to  hoe  or  cook 
And  when  she  hears  your  lessons 
It's  her  what  holds  the  hook. 


the  uplift 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

"mat  means  this  glory  round  our  feet  " 

The  magl  mused,  "more  bright  than  morn?" 
And  voices  chanted  clear  and  sweet, 
"To-day  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born!" 

"What  means  that  star,"  the  shepherds  said, 
'That  brightens  through  the  rocky  glen?" 
And  angels,  answering  overhead, 
Sang  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men!" 

All  round  about  our  feet  shall  shine 

A  Light  that  the  wise  men  saw, 
If  we  our  loving  will  incline 

To  that  Sweet  Life  which  is  the  Law. 

So  shall  we  learn  to  understand 
The  simple  faith  of  shepherds  then, 

And,  clasping  kindly  hand  in  hand, 

Sing  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men!" 

And  they  who  do  their  souls  no  wrong, 

But  keep  at  eve  the  faith  of  morn, 
Shall  daily  hear  the  angel  song, 

"To-day  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born!" 

— James  Russell  Lowell 
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DUE  TO  A 

By  B.  B 


<'.RjJ 


It  was  a  watermelon  that  changed 
H,a  current  of  the  life  of  Mr.  N.  B. 
the  auiuu  u  ofotoQviHp   one  of 

ahiu  and  o-ave  to  btatesvine  u»i«. 
StaS-l  and  most  useful  cities 
-one  who  is  properly  placed  in  tlie 
fir  t'rank  of  the  town's  buiUen, 

Mr    Mills     probably     gave      little 
thought  to  the  watermelon  mcideut 
t    it    was    really    the,    melon    that 
^edhrfrom     lUjuoisbaeh      to 

North   Carolina     Early     aftr d 

War  Between  the  btates,  w- 
BloonlfieldMdls     then^^uthfelC 

thp  nrffe  to  go  \>  est.     rie  u^  fa 
"C  o'an    Iredell    county    farm,      . 
,„h,r   of   a   large   family,   and   the 
oct  for  the  future  wasn't  very 

„p    Hip    sixties.    Mr.    Aiuis    «ei™ 

a  watermelon,  one  of  the  ltii 
of  the  melon  crop.  Being  thirty  he 
ate  all  of  that  melon  Hecou d  ho M 
and  it  made  him  sick.  Chills  shoo* 
Si  clay  by  day  and  desperation  * 
,  j  Tn  the  old  home  in  »oitu 
Sota^e1  standard  remedy  for^aU 

complaints   was   whisk ey  and  J h« 
barb.     Strange   as    it   «**«** 
that  period,  whiskey  wwt»r 
lv  obtained.     The  town  of  Hillsb°ro 
was     under     local     option,     but     W*. 
SL  Tecured  a  prescription  fi-on,  a 

doctor   and   got   a    quart    of    corn   li 
,  r   and  the   necessary  amount     of 

rheubarb   from   a   drug  store      Meet 
I  a  friend  whom  he  knew  to  be  an 

expert    as    to    spirits,    he    asked   the 

■  a  t,r  if  he   thought  corn  liquor  was 
he  real  stuff.     The  friend  turned  up 


Clark 
\he  bottle  and  a«cr  ^jj«  about 
lnlf    its   contents    assuieu   «u. 
hi  he  would  recommend  the  medi- 
cine     But  the  corn  liquor  and     the 
rheubarb  failed  to  produce  the  proper 
esults-     Mr.   Mills   continued   poorly 
physically  and  was.,  consequently  de- 
pressed mentally.     The   old  home  in 
forth  Carolina  began  to  look  mighty 
good  to  him  and  he  turned  his  foot- 
steps this  way.     Joining  himself  to  a 
n  mber  of  young  North  Carolinian  , 
who  like  himself,  had  enough  of  Il- 
linois the  party  got  together  a  num- 
ber o    wagons  and  made  the  trip  back 

to  the  Old  North  State  by  wagon 
niin.  In  the  company  was  Mr  John 
Alexander  Thorn,  now  of  China  Grove, 

;  sketch  of  whose ;  life  appeared,  a 

STir-^  months  on 
the  -ay  but  they  enoyed  the  trip. 
"That   watermelon   that  made  you 
■„i     ^ansred     the   current     of   your 
sick   cnangeu     ""-  MilU 

fife,"  remarked  a  friend  of  Mr.  Mill*, 
who  heard  him  relate  some  of  hi, 
early  experience.  i(, 

u"It    did,"    was    the      answer        1 
eh,,*  on  a  big  Western  gal  and 
^tlmrwatermelon  hadn't  made  me 
Siek    which    resulted    in   my    coming 
i  T  miffbt  have  been  married  to 

SdySbeen  fastened  in  Illinois 
7         ,1  "     Vnd  so  that  watermelon, 

aff?-»wro»»-  ***** 

;n  a  field  in  Illinois,  sent  him  ba« 
Lome  to  help  buUd  his  native  countj 

^aToUahorseinKentuckTen 

route  home,"  said  Mr    M, 1U,  » 

was  my  first  experience    u  tradin 
gave    $60    for    the   horse-they  J 
fheap  then.     He   was  a  fine  loo  an. 
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animal     and     rode      Well       hnf      y„ 
wouldn't     work     to     an  vthi^     and 
wouldn't    lead    hitched     behind     the 
wgaon      So  I  had  to  ride  horseback 
while    I  had    the    horse.     One    dlv 
wlule  still  in  Kentucky,  I  met  ,  m^ 
n  the  road  riding  a  mule.     He  was 
lookmg:  me  over  when  I  saw  him  and 
he  rode  all  aronud  me,  which  excited 
my  suspicion.      Then  he  bantered  me 

S  V«n    *  WaS  so  ansio"s  to  ** 
rid  of  that  horse  that  I  would  almost 
have  made  the  man  a  present  of  him, 
but   when   he   offered  to  swap  I  pro_' 
fessed    to    be    too   much   attached   to 
my  horse  to  part  with  him.     He  was 
too    fine  an    animal  to    trade  for    a 
mule.     The  mule  rider  said  he  had  a 
most  valuable  mule  but  that  he  was 
sheriff   of   the   county   and   wanted   a 
"dmg  horse.       He    finally  offered  to 
give  me  the  nude  for  my  horse.     By 
Ihc    time  he    said    it  I  was    on    the 
pound     taking  the     saddle     off     the 
horse     I  was  so  anxirus  to  t.d 

of  that  horse  I  was  afraid  the  man 
would  change  his  mind.  I  brought 
that  mule  home  and  found  I  had  one 
of  the  best  mules  in  the  whole  coun- 
tryside. That  trip  to  Illinois  was 
worth  a  lot  to  me."  concluded  Mr. 
•Hills.  ''I  farmed  a  vear  followim* 
my  return  and  the  things  I  learned 
about  farming  out  West  enable  me 
to  make  the  biggest  crop  ever  that 
J'ear." 

In  those  early  days  tanvards  were 
a  chief  industry  in  this  section. 
mere  were  two  or  more  in  States- 
ville and  several  in  the  eountrvside. 
As  a  youngster  Mr.  .Mills  learned  tha 
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tanner's  trade  and  worl  ed   it  ;t   t 
»  -Jib.     More  than  5£^L£ 
located  in  Statesville  and  engagfd    n 

merchandising,     first  as  an    *£    Q » 
and  later  for  h.mself.     He   was  k- 
J-torm.    and  thrifty  and     possessed 
of   sound   judgment.       Within  a   few 
jears    he    developed   into   one   of   the 
leading  merchants  of  the  town,  em- 
h^ing   m  cotton  buying  in  co'nnei. 
on   therewith.     Then   he   turned   his 
attention     to     manufacturing.     Less 
tmm   _o  years   ago  he   initiated    the 
development  of  west  Statesville,  yet 
^  mwn     as   the     Bloomfield     section, 
■rough  h,s    vision  and  good  judgment 
he  bought    a  lot  of   vacant  land    and 
promo  ted     the  establishment  of     che 
Bloomfield     Cotton    Mill.     There     is 
now  a  second  mill,  the  Paola,  which 
he     promoted,  and     other     industries 
have  grown  up,  making  a  prosperous 
addition     to  the     town,     which     Mr 
Mills     initiative    brought   into    exist- 
ence.    He  is  also  interested  in  other 
enterprises  and  is  a  leading  and  pros- 
perous citizen  of  the  town,  which  he 
has     been    an     important     factor  in 
building. 

And  Statesvills  has  this  useful  and 
valuable   citizen   all   because   that   II- 
hnois     watermelon     made  him    sick- 
more  than  a  half  century  ago.     But 
for   that   watermelon  he   would   hav° 
helped    to  develop    Illinois  or    some 
other     section;  he  would  have    made 
his     mark  wherever  he  located,     but 
his  home  town  and  county  would  have 
lost  him.     And  his  home   town  folks 
are  mighty  glad  that  Mr.  Mills  found 
the  watermelon  when  he  did 


TP?rl  V      ■      DtS'  Washin^on,  Jefferson,  Madison,     Monroe,     William 
?venyp       T°n'  Tyl6r'  Tayl°r  aM  WUsoc  —  Virginians     by     bi? 

S??  °rant'  HayeS'  Garfie!d'  Be^mi»  Prison,  McKi«X 
-alt,  and  Harding,  were  Ohioans  by  birth. 
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BRAINS  AND  GREATNESS. 


The  Emporia  Gazette  says 
Wmim  J.  Bryan  is  a  great  man 
without  any  brains.  Can  the 
Gazette  name  another  man  m  the 

Grid's  history  who  attained 
greatness  without  having  any 
more  intelligence  than  he  cred- 
its Mr.  Bryan  withl-Fort 
Seott  Tribune.  ,    . 

Which    raises    the    question-what 

are  brains?     It  requires  no  brains  to 
1         ;ni;n;«t    a  >*reat  orator,  a 

be  a  fine  violinist,  a  » ie 

first    rate    landscape    artist ,    a    g 
sin-er  or  any  other  interpret"  ot  tM 
Sons-love,    hate,     tear      v*£ 
jealousy,  patriotism,  which  is ^a  mi. 
ture    of    all    the    emotions.     And    by 
ture    oi.  translating   emotions 

their  powers  of  transia ot g 
of  men  into  action,  many  fool,  b  a\e 
made  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  wo,h  , 
d   many   simple   people   have   bee. 
"ed  to   promote   the  divine  purpose 

v-  ■  het2aSi:f^r= 

L^dlie;  of  highly  emotion 

S  'persons  who  were  given  power 

to  speak  their  emotions  cle ail,    have 

affected  the  world  for  good         Itaj 

found     -reat  wrongs,  which  a     cmui 

ould     £.,  and     by  thrown* hei 

.reat  power   of   clear,   emotional  « 

■\L     against  those  wrongs    they 


p  tii-,  t   tvne — a  most  corn- 
Bryan  is  oi  that   lii'c 

1B  BranT"  require  first  the  capacity 
J  ^imitating  facts  and  transW 
ing  the  facts  into  truth      It  is  a  hi. 

order   of   intelligence.     A  gr eat  phi 

i     „,Vl.ov     a    "real  inventor,    a    gre.ii 
losopuei,   a   ^Lt  ,    ...     ■  „     o 

m         i;.;,n     a  freat   historian,    a 

mathematician,    a  gi^ 

the  trouble  with  democracy    s  that  a 

„    W   to   devote   so  much   of   hu 

ri^to  getUng  into  a  place  where 

his  bains  count  that  he  often  deve - 
ops  something  besides  brains  by  the 
time  he  gets  there. 

Harrison  was   a  man  of  grea t  in 
telleetual   power;   so   was   Cleveiana. 
SS       spent   himself  getting   Ins 

exceptional   qualities   of  mind.      UB 
Shis  brains  sparingly  fn  the  P    - 
dency,     and     Wilson        £    Cas «-, 
thought  too  much      Harding  a  g 
ness  was  not  in  lus  mind,  but  mliis 

personality.     And    so    goes. _     A  m-n 
Lay     be  of  greater  use     who  has 
great   heart,   than  if  he   has   a   „« 
heed.— Emporia  Gazette. 


,OTB  S«»0  O  BOm>S  F0>  SCHOOL  «°S    ^ 

,  ,■  „i,t    Tuesday  for  the  issuance 
The  election  held  in  the  Star  school^ *rt nct^T   ^^  d  b 

of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $60,000  *»  Qf  ^  people.     Tnis 

majority  large  enough  to  ^ica  e  the  de«  ^  _      d 

district  includes  the  towns  of  Star,  Ether  on  fte  g  ^ 

Cotton  Creek,  and  extends  from    h e  B» co e  W  ^  ^  tQ  Little 

to  Moore  and  Rondolph  county  linos  on  the  u 
River  on  the  West. 
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OBSERVATIONS  OF  A  BUSY-IDLER. 
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A  young  man  feeling  the  call  to 
preach,  went  first  and  prepared  him- 
self,   givmg  many  years   to   toil  over 

that    came    in    touch    with    hira      He 
was    returned    to    his    work   for     (he 


By  C.  W.  Hunt 
fitting 


that  this  saint  should  make 
h's  home  at  Elon  College,  where  his 
influence  can  radiate  to  all  parts  of 
ins  beloved  denomination;  thus  giv- 
mg the  centre  of  the  ehureh  of  his 
choice  the  benefit  of  his  ripe  experi- 
ence and  saintly  character.  AVe 
talked  of  the  olden  days,  of  his  love 
second  year,  and  entered  -kcUv  in to  li™/  *f?'  Vth  whom  he  lonS 
the      work.     Hardly     had   b!    LI       '"f  and  labor^  as  neighbor,  friend 

an,l    minister:      of   the     many  jrood 


the      work.     Hardly     had    he   begun, 
when  he   was   suddenly  stricken,   and 
the   surgeon's      knife   was     his   only 
hope,    and    had    to    stand    for    three 
operations    before    the    trouble      was 
removed;    and   he   was   left   with   but 
a   shadow   of  human  hope.     It   went 
out  to  all  the  Methodist  churches  m 
Uiarlotte,   and   some   others,  on   Run- 
day  November  18th,  that  Rev.  Thos. 
X.  Higgins,  pastor  of  Brevard  Street 
church    was      unconscious      and      at 
death's      door.       All     0f      Charlotte 
Methodism    went    to    special    prayer 
for  this   life   of  sen-ice  just   begun. 
-Monday   the  news   came   that  he  was 
holding    his   own,   and    Tuesday   that 
he   was   improved;    and   from   day   to 
day  since   there  has  been  more  hop*, 
and   his    ultimate    recovery   is   expec- 
ted. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  passing,  the 
writer  stopped  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  first  preacher-visitor  that  lie 
remembers,  in  the  home,  Rev.  J  W 
Wellons,  of  the  Christian  church, 
"ho  is  now  Hearing  his  MSth  l.irth- 
day— still  possessing  all  his  mental 
faculties,  with  the  same  bright,  honest 
eye  of  00  years  ago,  when  I  first 
knew  him.  Long  since  retired  from 
Pastoral    work,    it    seemed    unusually 


times    they   had      together,      and   of 
Uncle  Wellons"  present  work.  Said 
no:  "When  the  fire  came  and  swept 
away  our  main  building,  I  told  Dr. 
Harper,  the  president  that  I  was  too 
old    to   get    out,    seeking   aid   for   re- 
building, but  that  I  would  stay  here 
in   my   room    and   pray,    holding   Dr. 
Harper  up  to  a  throne  of  Grace  hour- 
ly.    He    went   away   and   came    back 
with  a  hopeful  sum,  and  we  thanked 
God.     He  went  away  again,  and  came 
back  with  more  than  as  much  again, 
all  the  time  I  was  praying  with  faith, 
and  each  time  the  news  was  better." 
I  was  about  to  say  goodby,  when  he 
said:  "Not  until  you  or  I  have  pray- 
ed  together."     He    lead  the   prayer; 
every  word  a  personal  pointed  peti- 
tion for  me  and  mine,  and  thaidcsfor 
the  life  of  him  who  has  gone  on.     In 
the    place    of    the    one    Elon    College 
building  that  went  up  in  smoke  there 
has  come  live  splendid  buildings,  and 
the     happy     faced     and  aged  saint 
watches  with  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest the  many  men  who  are  placing 
the    bricks    and    the    timbers    for    a 
greater  Elon.     "The  prayer     of  the 
righteous   man  availeth  much.     Who 
would   not    feel     honored      for     beinsr 
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prayed  for  by  "Uncle  Jimmie  Wei- 

Ions?"  ,  jm,t.;,.o 

Several  years  ago,  an  unobtrusive 
business  man  of  Charlotte  born  and 
reared  there,  approached  the  editor 
of  a  morning  paper  with  the  sugges- 
ts that  in  as  mueh  as  so  much  space 

was  given  to  news  from  everywhere, 
"o^bad  and  indifferent,  tha      here 
be  printed  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
£e  paper  each  day  a  selected  verse  ol 
scripture?      The   matter   did   not   ap- 
peal to  the  editor,  and  a  second  visit 
vas  fruitless.     The  matter  was  then 
taken    to    the    News,    the    afternoon 
paper.     Here    it    was    agreed    to   run 
the    verses    provided    the    quiet    maa 
Ivelld  provide  them.     This     he     d^d 
every  morning  for  six  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  editor  inform- 
ed him  that  a  sheet  containing  selec- 
ted verses  had  come  to  hmi  from  New 

York,    and    the    quiet   man   would    be 


released.  Frank  D.  Alexander  the 
quiet  man,  investigated  and  found 
that  some  man  somewhere  in  New 
York  state  had  felt  a  similar  call  to 
tvU  had  persuaded  his  local 
editor  to  do  what  Mr.  Alexander  had 
persuaded  the  Charlotte  News  .editor 

0do,  with  the  result  that  this  edi- 
tor hid  so  many  calls  for  ^ormaUoj 
aS  to  where  these  verses,  at  the  head 
of  the  editorial  column  came  from, 
that  the  unknown  comrade  of  Alex- 
ander's prepared  them  in  sheet,  for 
distribution  to  all  papers  who  would 
use  them.  Not  by  prayer,  but  by  a 
call  two  men  thinking  along  the  same 
'      neither   known     to    the    other, 

started  something  that  has  gone  on 
and  on  and  been   an  inspiration   and 

a  help  to  many  an  oppressed  soul- 
Heed  the  call!  Wonderful  works 
have  begun  from  what  seemed  a  mat- 
ter  of   small  import. 


WHERE  AN  OBJECT  LESSON   BEGINS. 

•     -M-^ti!  Carolina  has  been  pheno- 
The  schoolhouse  building  *<*»»£*££  Carolina  h^  ^  ^  & 

me,ally  successful.    *»™*Z**Z£%£  out  in  the  country  and 

S^JK^^S£  •< l  ~* consclidat2d  distnct- 

— Snpt.  Allen. 

BY  THE  WAY. 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


When  a  man  has  been  married  thir- 
ty-six vears  his  wife  generally  looks 
him   over   about   once  a  week   with   a 
loving,   admiring   critical   eye,    to   see 
if  the  gray  hairs  are  becoming  more 
numerous,  or  the  wrinkles  multip  5 - 
inn  on  his  fair  brow.     Or  if  its  Sun- 
day she   is  most  sure  to  find  a  piece 
String,  or  a  particle  of  lint  on  him 
somewhere,    and    pick    it    off;    having 


never  forgotten,  or  given  up  the  b 
bit  of  picking  things  off  his  coat 
her  young  days,  even  if  it  were 
strand  of  her  own  hair.     My  insp 
tion  generally  comes  on  Sunday,  a 
it  seems  that  just  as  sure  as  the  bi 
days  come,  there  is  a  spec  or  p> 
of"  soot   to   take  lodgement  on  <B 
one    ear,    and    sometimes    both 
Mrs.  Hurrygraph  will  make  a  hur 
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dive    for    it,    like    a   turkey   after     a 
June  bug,  and  she  will  take  lay  ears 
for  a  telephone  and  "ring  them  up  " 
That  soot  doesn't  suit   her  and  must 
be    avaunt    before    I    go    to    Sunday 
School.     For  some   time  I  have  had 
a    sneaking    suspicion    that    she    sees 
specs    in    her    imagination   and   takes 
that    means    of    giving    my    ears      a 
twisting  on  general  principles.     Some 
day  she  may  effect  my  hearing,  and 
that  will  be  a  misfortune.     But  1  am 
so  resigned  to  her  watchful  care  thai; 
when  she  raises  her  hand  to  puli  down 
my  ear,  I  very  camly,  in  the  sweetest 
voice  I  can  command,  inform  her  that 
"the  hue's  busy,"  and  brush  off  the 
spec,  or  bit  of  soot,  my  own  self. 

A    eafateria      is    a   homely     place. 
People   who   frequent   one  all  do  the 
same    thing,    and    it    brings    one    in 
closer  touch     with  otliers,     who  are 
pushing  their  tray  along,  and  select- 
ing their  meals  on  their  own  judge- 
ment,   and    working    to    comfortably 
satisfy    their    appetites.     The    carry- 
ing  of   trays   to   the   table   is  an  in- 
teresting study  in  humanology.     Wo- 
men,  of  course,   carry  them  with  all 
the    ease    and   grace    of   a    queen,   in 
royal    attire,    walking   to   Her   throne. 
But  the  men!    Ah,  there's  where  yon 
see  the  effects  of  one  waiting  on  one's 
self,  and  having  some  one  to  wait  on 
you.      Some  will  hug  the   rray  to  his 
breast   as  if  he   thought  it   would   15 v 
away      immediately.      Another     will 
hold  it  out  as  gingerly  as  a  man  when 
he  takes  up  his  first  baby,  and  doesn't 
exactly  know  how  to  hoia  it,  and  is 
afraid   he'll      let   it   fail     and  break. 
Oihers  grab  the  tray  on  the  side  next 
to    himself,    and    the   side   fartherest 
away  from   him  and  cany  it   like  he 
was  carrying  a  log  between  his  arms. 
Ofhers  will  carry  the  tray  on  a  level 
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with  their  chin,  and  you  hope  they 
will  not  carry  it  far,  for  it  looks  as 
it  it  will  tilt  over.  But  all  seem 
satisfied  and  happy,  it's  a  homey 
Place  because  you  will  there  meet 
your  friends,  and  have  such  delight- 
ful"  tete-a-tetcs  and  'tater  custards, 
and  other  good  eats,  and  enjoy  the 
company  of  your  friends. 

Some  men,  and  some  women,  when 
they  start  on  a  journey  taking  them 
by  by  rail  or  bus,  can  create  more  ag- 
itation  to     the  round     minute     than 
anything  else  that  I  know  of,  except 
it  be  a  bargain  sale  for  some  popular 
articles.     When    they   reach    the   sta- 
tion, or  the  bus  starting  points,  they 
begin   the   excitement   by  wanting   to 
know  if  the  train  is  on  time;  when 
they  have  looked  at  the  time  bulletin 
and  seen  how  it  was  marked.     They 
will    sit    down    a   moinenc    and    then 
walk  out  to  see  the  bulletin,  and  ex- 
press the  idea  that  they  don't  believe 
it   will    come   on    time,   just   because 
they   are   going     away.     They     will 
walk  about  some  more,  and  ask  two 
or  three  people,  of  quiet  mind     and 
demeanor,  if  they  think  the  train  will 
be  on  time.     Then  they'll  ask  the  sta- 
tion agent  if  it's  not  most  time  for 
the  train  to  come.     They'll  take  their 
grip  and  go  out  to  the  gate  and  stand 
a  while,  and  then  come  back,  saying 
they   don't  belive   that   train  is   ever 
coming.     They    do    not   give    a    train 
time   to  get    to   a   station,   and  make 
themselves,  and  all  about  them  mis- 
erable, in  being  in  such  a  fidget  about 
the   train   coming.     The   train   comes, 
and   bears   them  off  at   the  time   an- 
nounced,   and    then   there   is    a   calm, 
like  unto  that  that  follows  a  terrific 
thunder    storm.     You've    seen    these 
people.     They   are   at    every   station. 
It  is  one  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  hu- 
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man  nature.  Nothing  will  stop  it 
but  the  coming  of  the  train  or  bus. 
We  have  had  all  sorts  of  ages— 
tho  iron  age,  the  golden  age,  the  war 
rage,  and  other  kinds  of  ages — but 
the  present  may  be  justly  termed  the 
speed  age.  Speed  is  the  manis  of 
tho  times.  Get  there,  no  matter 
about  tho  going,  so  you  get  there 
about  the  time  you  start.  It  is  a 
killing  pace — because  many  are  killed 
before  they  get  out  of  your  way.  We 
rush  in  automobiles  everywhere,  even 
if  we  have  to  go  around  the  corner, 
or  two  blocks.  You  can  hardly  see 
a  person,  and  have  a  quiet  talk  for 
a  few  minutes.  It's  rush  to  a  ma- 
chine and  away.  Where  they  all 
come  from  and  where  they  all  go,  I 
do  not  know.  All  I  know  everybody 
is    speeded    up    and    speeding    away, 


just  when  you  have  business  with 
them.  We  are  rushing  through  life 
at  a  break-neck,  and  machine-reck- 
ing speed.  So  it  goes.  And  some  will 
never  live  to  tell  how  it  happened. 

This  is  becoming  a  nation  of  lis t- 
ners.  After  we  have  rusned  through 
a  day  of  strenuous  speeding  along 
all  avenues  of  endeavor,  we  then  sit 
down  to  listen;  to  hear  the  world  in 
its  activities  of  the  night.  It  is 
stated  that  there  arc  11,000,000  radio 
receiving  sets  in  the  United  States. 
What  a  bonanza  for  the  politicians 
and  the  chautauqua  lecturers!  And 
then,  who  knows,  but  what  it  may 
finally  be  so  that  we'll  hear  what 
every  family  is  saying  and  doing. 
What  pandemonium  will  break  loose  ? 
Perish  the  thought! 


IS  THERE  A  WAY  TO  EQUALIZE  OPPORTUNITY? 

On  one  side  of  a  dividing  line  which  separates  two  countries  or  perhaps 
determines  the  boundaries  of  some  great  city,  lives  a  young  North  Caro- 
linian. On  these  bright  October  mornings  he  wends  his  way  to  a  mag- 
nificent school  building  in  which  are  provided  all  the  conveniences  nec- 
essary to  comfort.  Before  him  stands  a  teacher  gifted,  trained,  and  com- 
petent, with  only  a  single  grade  to-  teach.  This  privilege  is  given  him  for 
180  days  every  year. 

Just  on  the  other  side  of  this  same  dividing  line  liVes  another  young 
North  Carolinian.  His  school  does  not  open  till  the  middle  of  November 
and  will  continue  for  only  120  days.  Perhaps  no  conveniences  are  of- 
fered and  no  teaching  apparatus  is  provided.  He  is  instructed  by '  a 
young  girl,  who'  is  not  even  a  high  school  graduate,  and  who  has  to  teach 
seven  grades. 

Shall  the  accident  of  birth  place  or  dwelling  place  forever  affect  un- 
equally the  opportunities  of  these  two  young  Americans?  Each  of  them 
is  and  will  be  a  citizen  of  the  same  State.  Each  of  them  is  being  train- 
ed for  his  duties  as  a  citizen  in  a  system  of  public  schools  which  our 
Constitution  says  shall  be  .uniform.  One  is  as  capable,  as  ambitious,  as 
promising  as  the  other.  One,  in  all  probability,  will  have  completed  high 
school  and  entered  college  while  the  other  is  still  in  the  grades.  Must 
this  go  on  forever,  cr  is  there  a  remedy  withiiJ  the  reach  of  the  people,  if 
they  will  only  reach  out  and  take  it? — State  Supt.  Allen.  -         ', 
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SPICE  CAKE  AND  CHRISTMAS. 


By  Alice 
I  here  s  no  use  in  aruguing  the 
matter,  sister,"  declared  Billv  Trent, 
solemnly.  "There  is  no  money  in 
this  family  for  Christmas  gifts  this 
year,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 
"You've  spoken  to  ■  father?" 
Marie   questioned  earnestly. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  youth,  "I 
have,  and  he  told  me  quite  frankly 
that  business  was  so  bad  and  money 
so  scarce  that  we  would  have  to  give 
up  Christmas  giving  altogether."" 

Marie  pulled  a  heavy  over-stuffed 
chair  near  the  window  and  for  a  full 
five  minutes  sat  staring  out  at  tho 
white  world  in  silence,  then  suddenly 
she  turned  to  her  brother. 

"If  father  says  there  is  no  money 
for  Christmas  giving  this  year,"  she 
murmured  softly,  "then  you  can 
mark  it  down  it's  just  that  way— but 
what  I  want  to  say  is  this:  if  father 
hasn't  any  money  for  us  to  spend, 
then  we  must  earn  some  ourselves." 

Billy  Trent  eyed  his  sister  suspi- 
ciously, then  he  smiled. 

"Quite  an  idea,  all  right,  Marie," 
he  said  pleasantly,  "but  ideas  alous 
won't  produce  funds." 

"Of  course  not,"  admitted  the 
girl,  "but  once  an  idea  is  started  and 
the  determination  to  do  a  thing  is  ou 
foot,  then  usually  something  hap- 
pens. ' ' 

"That's  right,"  agreed  the  boy, 
"but  you  have  only  made  the  asser- 
tion that  we  must  earn  some  money 
to  give  father  a  good  Christmas.  1 
am  perfectly  willing,  provided  you 
back  up  the  statement  with  some  de- 
finite plan." 

"You  can't,  succeed  at  anything 
without    first   making   up   your   mind 


L.  Whitson 

what  you  are  going  to  undertake," 
answered  the  girl,  ' '  but  let 's  sleep  on 
the  matter  and  in  the  morning  we  will 
discuss  it  all  over  again." 

"Xo  time  like  the  present  to  set- 
tie  a  thing,"  chuckled  Billy,  "but" 
seems  to  me  the  easiest  way  out 
would  be  just  to  take  father's  advice 
and  stop  giving." 

Again  Marie  turned  to  the  win- 
dow; a  blur  of  tears  came  into  her 
eyes  and  an  ache  in  her  heart.  Men- 
tally she  pictured  all  the  Christmases 
she  had  hitherto  known.  Always, 
ever  since  she  could  remember,  there 
had  been  Christmas  observances  in 
the  Trent  home,  but  until  this  Christ- 
mas there  had  also  been  a  bright, 
happy  little  mother  in  the  home  to 
make  the  tiniest  sort  .of  thing  big  and 
beautiful. 

Billy  caught  the  drift  of  his  sis- 
ter's sad  expression,  and  crossing  tho 
room  he  put  his  anus  about  her. 
"Don't-  fret,  little  sister,"  he  said 
kindly;  "you  have  been  the  bravest 
little  soldier  in  the  world,  and  though 
you  didn't  know  the  first  letter  ia 
homemaking,  you  have  managed  'to 
keep  the  house  together  and  look  af- 
ter the  children." 

"I  know,"  murmured  the  girl, 
"but  think  of  little  Bobs  and  Betty 
not  having  a  Christmas  tree." 

At  the  mention  of  the  twins, 
Billy's  lips  began  to  tremble  in  spite 
of  his  efforts  to  keep  calm,  for  he  lov- 
ed the  two  smallest  youngsters  in  the 
home  circle  with  a  tenderness  close 
to  worship,  and  the  thought  of  a 
treeless  Christmas  for  them  was  sim- 
ply unbearable. 

"Christmas    without    a    tree,"    he 
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said  presently,  "would  not  be  Christ- 
mas to  the  twins,  but  father  hasn t 
been  the  same  since  mother  s  death 
and  his  business  has  suffered,  and 
I'm  sure  he  knows  what  he  s  talk- 
ing about  when  he  says  the  treasury 
is   empty."  . 

"Of  course  he  does,"  agreed  to- 
eirl  "but  that  should  only  strength- 
en '  our  determination  to  help  refill 
the  treasury  before  the  holidays  come 

around."  . 

Billy's  eyes  sought  the  calendar 
on  the  wall,  and  for  a  minute  he 
studied  it  carefully.  -'Only  ten 
days,''  he  said  thoughtfully.  "What 
can  we  do  in  ten  days'  time  that 
would  bring  in  some  extra  money/ 

'•That's  what  I'm  trying  to  dis- 
cover myself,  Billy,"  answered  us 
sister  "Now,  if  I  could  leave  the 
house  and  the  twins  to  look  after 
themselves  I  might  be  able  to  get  ex- 
tra work  at  Lacy's  department  store 
and  earn  a  little— and  you—" 

"Well,"  interrupted  Billy,  1* 
you  can  get  work  in  the  store,  surely 
I   call_-"     Then  a  big   idea  entered 


1    can —  *.««.—    -    —  o 

Billy's     brain.     "I've  got  it,     Mane 
—  "     he  exclaimed     excitedly,        you 
stay  on  with  the  kiddies  and  I'll  get 
work  at  the  store  for  the  Christmas 
gifts  in  this  family." 
°  With  the  way   of  obtaining  neces- 
sary funds  decided  upon  the  brother 
and  sister  began  to  plan  lor  the  gifts 
that  were   to  make   the   twins   happy 
on     Christmas  morning,  and     before 
they     went  to  bed  that  night     every- 
thing was  planned  to  their  utter  sat- 
isfaction.    There  was  even  the  usual 
charity  basket  that  mother  Trent  do- 
nated'annually  to   some   unfortunate 

family.  ., 

But  often  the  best  laid  plans  fail 

to   work,   and  the  next  evening  they 


realized  that  alll  their  scheming  had 
been  in  vain,  for  in  spite  of  te  fact 
that  Billy  had  offered  to  work  for 
the  smallest  compensation  imagin- 
able, he  could  find  nothing  to  do. 

Then     Billy     took  a     turn  at     the 
housework     and     Marie     made       the 
rounds;      where     Billy  .  failed       she 
thought  there  might  be  a  chance  toi- 
ler   but  in  all  instances  where  she  ap- 
plied for  work  she  found  a  full  force 
already   installed,   and   no  help   need- 
ed     So    she,   too,   was    forced    to   go 
home  empty  handed.     But  Marie  was 
a  Trent  of  the  old  stock,  and  once 
having  decided  to  do  a  thing,  usual- 
ly found  some  way  to  do  it,  so  when 
she     returned  home  without     having 
succeeded  in  landing  a  job,  she  met 
her  brother  with  a  high  head. 

"Failure,  Billy,"  she  said  solemnly 
after    they    had    talked    tnlngs    over, 
"belong     to   those   who  lack     perse- 
verance, and  that's  not  us." 

"But  we've  gone  the  round  of  the 
stores,"  argued  Billy.  What  more 
can  we  do?" 

"That's  the  question,  what  can  we 
do'?  Now,  let's  take  inventory  of 
our  accomplishments— what   can  you 

do?"  .,     . 

"Well,"  answered  Billy  suddenly, 
with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  his 
eye  "I  could  eat  a  whole  spice  cake 
by  myself  if  I  had  the  chance.  ^ 
'"You're  a  regular  glutton,  Billy, 
declared  the  girl,  smiling  back,  '  buu 
honestly  I'm  hungry',  too;  let  s  sur- 
prise father  with  a  spice  cake  fur 
supper."  .         • 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Billy  jumpu  g 
to  his  feet.     "I'll  light  the  tire." 

"And  vou  can  beat  the  eggs  aria 
sift  the  flour,"  called  Marie  as  sua 
made  a  dash  for  the  stairs 

Thirty      minutes    later    Billy      a.  l 
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Marie  were  peering  anxiously  into  a 
moderately-heated  oven  where  a  spieo 
cake  was  slowly  but  surely  rising, 
and  as  they  watched  and  waited  they 
planned  and  re-planned  their  next 
move  towards  refilling  the  empty 
treasury. 

A  knock  sounded  on  the  back  door 
and  Marie  went  to  open  it,  and  in- 
stantly she  was  facing  a  stranger. 


actually  lost.  Maybe,"  he  went  on, 
before  the  girl  could  answer,  "you 
can  help  me  find  myself,  or  rather, 
direct  me  to  the  old  Porter  home." 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Marie  in  suprise, 
"I  know  you  now — you  are  Miss 
Cynthia's  brother,  she  told  me  the 
other  day  you  were  coming  for  a 
Christmas  wisit  with  her,  but  I 
didn't    think   she   was   expecting  you 


-   i 


(    '" 
Si: 


'Her  Eyes  Beheld  a  Golden  Brown  Cake." 


"Good  evening,"  said  the  strange 
gentleman  politely,  as  he  lifted  his 
hat. 

"Good  evening,"  repeated  Marie. 
"Can  I  do  anything  for  you?" 

"That  all  depends,"  laughed  the 
man,  "on  how  well  you  happen  to 
know  this     town;  I'm  lost." 

"Lost?"  repeated  Marie  pleasant- 
ly. "Surely  you  are  joking — you 
couldn't  be  lost  in  this  small  place." 

"But  I  am  uevethcless,"  respond- 
ed  the  gentleman,   pleasantly.     I   am 


until  nearer  the  holidays." 

"She  wasn't,"  responded  the  man, 
"but  I'm  taking  her  by  suprise, 
that's  why  I'm  lost;  I  meant  to  slip 
in  on  her,  and  getting  here  late  in  the 
afternoon  I  find  I  have  forgotten  just 
which  road  to  take." 

Marie  opened  the  door  wider. 
"Come  in,  won't  you  please,"  she 
said  sweetly.  "Father  will  be  home 
within  a  few  minutes  and  Billy  will 
drive  you  over." 

"Thanks,"  responded  the  man   as 
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he  stepped  into  the  room  and  slipped 
off  his  overcoat. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  to  entertain 
you  in  the  '  kitchen,"  apologized 
Marie,  "but  I'm  baking  a  spice  cake 
for  dinner,  and— and— oh,  goodness! 
do  you  suppose—"  cried  the  girl 
despairingly— "do    you    suppose    it's 

burned?" 

With  one  quick  stride  she  crosed 
the  floor  to  the  stove  and  there  she 
stood,  dreading  with  all  her  young 
heart  to  open  the  oven  door;  then 
bracing  herself  for  a  disappointment, 
she  swung  it  wide— but  instead  of  a 
burned  object,  her  eyes  beheld  a  gold- 
en brown  cake  that  was  a  credit  to 
anybody's  making. 

Once,  twice,  thrice,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, the  stranger  whiffed  gently 
at  the  delicious  odor  filling  the  room, 
then  he  tossed  his  hat  into  the  air, 
boyishly. 

"Did  you  say  the  cake  was  for 
dinner,  young  lady?"  he  asked 
pleasantly. 

"Yes,"  answered  Marie,  "but  I 
was  scared  stiff  for  fear  I  had  "let  it 
burn',  when  I  opened  the  door." 

"And  'twould  have  been  my 
fault,"  said  the  man,  thoughtfully, 
"if  such  had  been  the  case;  but  since 
it's  cake  of  the  best  variety,  may  I 
invite  myself  to  have  dinner  with 
you?" 

Before  Marie  had  a  chance  to  ans- 
wer, however,  the  door  swung  open 
and  in  walked  her  father. 

"Old  Bill  Trent!"  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  and  such  a  hearty  greeting 
followed  between  the  stranger  and 
Mr.  Trent  as  Marie  and  Billy  had 
never  witenssed  in  their  lives  before. 
Finally  Marie  packed  them  off  to 
the  living  room  to  enjoy  each  other's 
society  while  .-he,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  twins  and  her  brother,  prepar- 


ed the  dinner. 

Finally  everything  was  ready  and 
the  dinner  though  simple,  was  fault- 
lessly served  and  the  spice  cake  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  stranger 
having  no  further  excuse  for  linger- 
ing on  the  scene,  asked  father  Trent 
to  drive  him  over  to  his  sister's 
place. 

"You  will  come  again,  won't 
you?"  asked  Marie  as  she  helped  him 
on  with  his  coat. 

"Indeed  I  will,"  the  man  answer- 
ed, "but  before  I  go  I  am  just  won- 
dering if  you  could  find  time  to  help 
an  old  man  out  with  his  Christmas 
gifts?" 

"I'd  be  glad  to  if  I  could,"  ans- 
wered the  girl,  "but  what  can  I  do?" 
"You  can  do  exactly  what  I  want 
done  if  you  will,"  responded  the 
man.  "Fact  is  I've  some  friends  iu 
the  city  who  would  greatly  appreci- 
ate having  one  of  those  famous  spice 
cakes  of  yours  for  Christmas  din- 
ner." 

"You— you  mean—"  stammerd 
Maire,  "you'd  like  me  to  bake  them 
for  you?" 

"If  you  would,"  responded  the 
man.  "I  mean,"  he  went  on  thought- 
fully, "you  bake  them  for  me  at  the 
same  rate  I  would  pay  a  baker  to  do 
it— you  know.  I'll  furnish  every- 
thing  except   the  mixing." 

"Oh,  oh — "  exclaimed  Marie,  ex- 
citdly,  "I— I  will  be  so  glad  to  do  it, 
and— and  Billy  can  help  me;  Billy  al- 
ways helps  me  to  make  them." 

"Then,"  laughed  the  stranger 
gaily,  "we  will  bake  and  box  a  doz- 
en, and  ship  them  on  the  eighteenth 
"I'll  come  round  tomorrow  to  sue 
about  it."  And  with  that  the  two 
men  passed  out  into  the  night. 

For  a  minute  the  girl  and  boystojd 
looking  at   each  other  in  silence,  then 
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catching  hands  they  began  to  dance 
gleefully  about  the  room,  much  to 
to  the  amusement  of  the  twins,  who 
could  not  understand  such  silly  an- 
tics on  the  part  of  their  older  brother 
and  sister. 

"What  did  I  tell  you  Billy?"  said 
the  girl  earnestly,  when  they  had  at 
last  succeeded  in  putting  the  twins 
to  bed  and  were  seated  alone  before 
the  fire  with  pad  and  pencil,  to  figure 
on  the  necessary  ingredients  for 
twelve   spice   cakes. 

"What  you  told  me,"  responded 
the  boy,  thoughtfully,  "I  now  fully 
believe,  and  henceforth  I  shall  never 
believe  anything  impossible  to  ac- 
complish so  long  as  it's  right  and 
worth  doing." 

Therefore,  it  happened  that  twelv-e 


wonderful  spice  cakes  found  their 
way  from  the  Trent  door  in  Green 
Grove,  to  far-off  New  York  city,  and 
on  the  proceeds  the  Trent  twins  had 
a  most  wonderful  Christmas  tree,  but 
never  did  the  bakers  know  that  the 
twelve  wonderful  men  to  whom  the 
cakes  went  were  inmates  of  the  old 
soldier's  home  on  the  Hudson. 
Neither  did  the  old  soldiers  know 
that  their  gifts  were  but  one  big 
man's  way  of  spreading  good  will 
and  peace  to  a  few  unhappy  people 
because  of  his  accidentally  over-hear- 
ing through  an  open  kitchen  window 
the  conversation  between  the  Trent 
youngsters,  as  to  how  they  could  best 
solve  the  problem  of  making  a  Christ- 
mas tree  for  the  tiny  tots  in  their 
home. 


There  are  enough  church  members  in  Kings  Mountain  to  starve  every 
bootlegger  to  death  if  no  church  member  drank  any  hooze.  Besides  there 
are  enough  church  members  in  Kings  Mountain  to  create  such  strong 
sentiment  that  a  bcotlegger  would  feel  as  uncomfortable  as  a  hypocrite 
in  Heaven  if  they  all  lived  up  to  their  profession.  That's  the  case  in 
Charlotte  and  everywhere  else  that  I  know.— Kings  Mt.  Herald. 


THE  GREAT  BAPTIST  HOST. 

Next  Tuesday,  at  Gastonia,  there  will  assemble  the  representatives  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  in  their  annual  convention.  The  growth  of  this  denom- 
ination in  the  state  and  the  great  uork  it  has  accomplished  make  an  inspiring 
story;  and  Mr.  T.  If.  Chambliss,  one  of  the  outstanding  representatives,  has 
issued  this  review  of  their  work  which  is  most  entertaining'  and  informing: 

Over  three  hundred  thousand  Bap-      convention  which  convenes  at  Gaston- 


tists  in  North  Carolina  and  every 
member  of  the  denomination,  wheth- 
er his  home  be  in  the  country  or  in 
the  town,  is  and  should  be  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  approaching  session  of 
the  Baptist  state  convention.  With 
only  live  days  yet  to  go  before  the 
books  of  the  treasurer  close,  the  fact 
stares   Baptists   in   the  face   that   the 


ia  on  December  11  will,  face  a  deficit 
of  approximately  ;?l,7o0,000. 

North  Carolina  Baptists  pledged 
*7,052,44!U9  to  the  "seventy-five 
million  campaign"  in  1919.  The 
pledges  provided  that  the  amount 
was  to  be  paid  in  weekly  instalbuen::s 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  On  De- 
cember 1,  1923,  the  total  amounts  of 
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the  pledge  due  will  be  $5,641,489.84 

According  to  the  reports  from  Bap- 
tist headquaters  in  Raleigh,  the  total 
receipts  for  the  "seventy-five  million 
campaign"  up  to  November  10  was 
$3,805,320.61,  leaving  a  deficit  at  that 
date  of  $1,836,638.78.  The  probabili- 
ty of  receipts  over  $100,000  by  De- 
cember 1  is  not  likely,  but  heroic  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  churches  can  cut 
the  deficit  materially. 

Dv.  B.  W.  Spillman,  of  Kinston, 
will  preside  over  the  sessions  of  the 
convention— he  is  a  presiding  officer 
of  remarkable  parts.  His  record,  is 
unique— only  three  other  men  in  the 
history  of  the  convention  have  occu- 
pied the  president's  chair  so  many 
years.  Dr.  R.  H.  Marsh  was  the  last 
president  to  hold  the  place  over  four 
years— Dr.    Spillman   has   held  it   six 

years. 

Ninety-three  years  ago — March  23, 
1830— in  the   town   of  Greenville,  in 
Pitt   county,   the   first  session  of   the 
North  Carolina  Baptist  state  conven- 
tion came  into  life  and  being.     It  had 
been  21  years  since  the  sainted  Mar- 
tin Ross,     with  a  vision     of  a    state- 
wide organization  of  Baptists  in  his 
soul,  had     offered  a  resolution  at     a 
meeting   of   the    Chowan   Baptist    as- 
sociation, to  the  effect  that  the  time 
had   come   when   a   "general  meeting 
of  correspondence"  embracing  neigh- 
boring Baptist  associations  should  be 
held.     An    organization    was    effected 
nominated  the  North  Carolina     Bap- 
tist    general  meeting  of     conference 
and     this     later  became     the     North 
Carolina    Baptist   Benevolent    society 
and  this  was,  in  1830,  changed  to  the 
Baptist    state    convention — but    Mar- 
tin Ross  had  gone  home. 

In     1830  North  Carolina     enrolled 
15,000  Baptists,  inducting  white  and 


colored  and  there  is  a  record  of  $700 
being     raised  that  year  for  two     ob- 
jects,    education  and  state     missions. 
Ninety-two   years   later,   in  1022,  the 
Baptist     state     convention     reported 
over  325,000  white   Baptists  and  the 
per  capita  contribution  was  $8.98  for 
all  objects.     In  1830  there  was  not  a 
single  denominational  school  in  North 
Carolina   while    in   1923    the   denomi- 
nation controls     three   colleges,     one 
junior    college,    and    13    high    schools 
and   in  addition   there   are   four  edu- 
cational institutions   owned   and  con- 
trolled by  Baptists  but  hot  directly 
under   the    control    of   the   denomina- 
tion.    These   educational'  institutions 
have   a  property  value  of  approximate- 
ly $3,750,000  and  annually  train  over 
4,500  young  men  and  women. 

But  the  advance  in  educational 
work  is  not  all.  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tists have  caught  a  world-wide  vision 
and  a  vision  which  includes  every  in- 
dividual of  the  home  land.  Chil- 
dren, parcntless  children  touched  the 
sympathetic  chord  and  the  Thomas- 
ville  orphanage  was  the  result  and 
those  days  mark  the  age  wnen  over 
500  are  cared  for,  trained,  prepared 
for  life's  battles  each  year.  Over 
$150,000  a  year  is  contributed  for 
tihs  work — a  glorious  work  and  it 
grows  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  sick  have  appealed  to  the  de- 
nomination and  the  result  is  that  the 
first  Baptist  hospital  was  opened 
during  the  year.  It  is  located  at 
Winston-Salem  and  is  a  modern  hos- 
pital, well-equipped  and  well-located. 
Just  now,  the  Baptists  of  Charlotte 
are  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  pro- 
viding a  Baptist  hospital  for  the  peo- 
ple of  that  section— independent  of 
the  state  convention — but  a  Baptist 
hospital.     The   eare  of  the  aged   and 
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infirm  ministers  has  become  more 
than  a  mere  name— it  is  a  fact,  in 
North  Carolina.  These  men  who  have 
struggled  along  and  have  reached  the 
point  where  they  are  unable  to  work 
and  because  of  the  smallness  of  their 
incomes  in  the  working  years  are 
without  income  are  cared  for  by  the 
denomination. 

The  years  have  been  wonderful 
years  and  yet  there  is  a  tremendous 
task  ahead  of  the  denomination.  Dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  the  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  the  collection  of 
the  pledges  made  in  1919  for  what 
was  termed  the  "seventy-five  million 
campaign."  In  that  campaign,  the 
Baptists  of  the  south  proposed  to 
raise  and  expend  $75,000,000  for  de- 
nominational objects  during  the  fol- 
lowing five  years.  The  fourth 
ends  December  1. 

The  First  Baptist  cliurch  at  Gas- 
tonia  will  be  the  hosts  to  the  Baptist 
state  convention  when  the  99the  an- 
nual session  convenes  in  the  splendid 
new  meeting  house  of  the  Gastonia. 
people  December  11.  Dr.  W.  C. 
Barrett,  who  has  for  so  many  years 
led  the  Gaston  First  Baptist  people 
along  lines  of  denominational  pro- 
gress will  as  their  pastor  be  the  lead- 
er in  the  matter  of  providing  hospi- 
tality and  there  is  no  question  of  the 
bounty  or  the  quality  which  is  in 
store.  It  is  expected  that  Rev.  L. 
R.  Pruette  of  the  Ninth  Avenue 
church,  Charlotte,  will  deliver  the  an- 
nual sermon.  Dr.  Pruette  has  been 
in  Charlotte  so  long  as  pastor  at 
Ninth  Avenue  that  he  is  veritably  a 
fixture  and  is  today  the  holder  of  the 
record  for  the  largest  number  of 
years  of  service  in  the  same  church, 


and  yet  he  has  not  reached  the  record 
set  by  Dr.  Brown  of  Winston-Salem, 
the  former  pastor  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist church  of  the  Twin  City. 

Southern     Baptists  have  a     record 
for   the  past   four  yeears   that   is  re- 
markable.   They  have  increased  their 
local    church    expenditures    over    $7,- 
000,000  a  year  and  have  averaged  a  - 
net  increased  in  contributions  to  mis- 
sionary    and  benevolent     objects     of 
over  $7,000,000     a  year  in     contrast 
with    the   previous    four-year   record. 
In   fact   southern   Baptists   have   in- 
creased   their   gifts    to    denomination 
expenses   and  missions   $15,000,000   a 
year  during  the  past  four  years  and 
have     added  almost  $50,000,0000     in 
church  property  without  taking  into 
account     hospitals,   orphanages      and 
other        denominational         property. 
During     the  past     four  years     there 
have     been     in       southern       Baptist 
churches  right  at  800,000  baptisms  as 
against    500,000   during   the   previous 
four  years  period. 

North  Carolina  Baptists  have  gone 
forward  during  the  past  four  years.  • 
Twenty  thousand  baptisms  were  re- 
ported last  year  and  the  contributions 
have  jumped  tremendously  when 
compared  to  the  previous  four-year 
period  notwithstanding  the  heavy  de- 
ficit that  will  necessarily  still  one 
year  of  the  "seventy-five  million 
campaign"  and  task  before  the  con- 
vention will  be  the  formation  of 
plans  looking  towards  victory  in  the 
last  year.  Those  who  know  North 
Carolina  Baptists  say  that  the  entire 
amount  can  be  raised  next  year  if 
the  Baptist  host  of  the  state  can  be 
moved  in  soul  and  stirred  to  action. 


• 


! 


Tuesday,  December  25th  is  Christmas  Day. 
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"When  the  other  fellow  acts  that 
way,  lie  is  "ugly;"  when  you  do,  it's 
' '  nerves. ' ' 

When  the  other  fellow  is  set  in 
his  way,  he's  "obstinate;"  when  you 
are,  it  is  just  "firmness." 

When  the  other  fellow  doesn't  like 
your  friend,  he's  "prejudiced;"  when 
you  don't  like  ms,  you  are  simply 
showing  that  you  are  a  good  judge  of 
human  nature. 

When  the  other  fellow  tries  to  treat 
'some  one  especially  well,  he's  "toady- 
ing;" when  you  are  trying  the  same 
game  you  are  using  "tact." 

When  the  other  fellow  takes  time 
to  do  things,  he  is  "dead  slow;  "when 
you  do  it,  you  are  "deliberate." 
•  When  the  other  fellow  spends  a 
lot,  he  is  a  "spendthrift;"  when  you 
do,  you  are  "generous." 

When  the  other  fellow  picks  flaws 
in  things,  he's  "cranky;"  when  you 


do  you  are  "discriminating." 

When  the  other  fellow  is  mild  in 
his  manner,  he  is  a  "mush  of  conces- 
sion;" when  you  are,  it  is  being 
"gracious." 

When  the  other  fellow  gets  destruc- 
tive, it  is  "toughness;"  with  you,  it 
is  "forcefulnessi" 

When  the  other  fellow  dresses  ex- 
tra well,  he's  a  "dude;  "when  you  do, 
it    is    simply    "a    duty    one    owes    to 

societv." 

When  the  other  fellow  runs  great, 
risks  in  business,  he's  "foolhardy;" 
when  you  do,  you  are  a  "great  finan- 
cier. ' ' 

When  the  other  fellow  says  what 
he  thinks,  he's  spiteful;"  when  you 
do,  you  are  "frank." 

When  the  other  fellow  won't  get 
caught  in  a  new  scheme,  he's  back- 
woodsy;"  when  you  won't  you  are 
' '  conservative. ' ' — Exchange. 


LOGIC  OF  THE  SITUATION. 

The  last  Legislature  opened  the  way  for  a  county  to,  build  just  as  good 
a  system  of  schools  as  it  may  want.  Any  county  that  does  not  provide  at 
least  an  eight  months  school  term  in  every  district  within  the  next  five 
years  will  advertise  itself  as  placing  a  higher  value  on  its  money  than 
on  its  children.  This  eight  months  term  has  already  been  provided  by  an 
extreme  eastern  county  and  an  extreme  western  county  that  are  among 
the  poorest  in  the  State.  .  - 

It  is  no  longer  a  theory  hut  a  fact.  To  put  into  operation  a  plan  ot 
this  kind  requires  progressive  leadership.  A  county  superintendent  now 
holds  the  strategic  position  in  the  whole  school  system,  with  the  widest 
opportunity  to  plan  and  build  a  great  system  for  his  county.— Supt.  Allen 


THE  TROUBLE  WITH  THE  YOUNG  MAN. 


(Charlotte  Observer) 
A    few   days   ago   The   Monroe  En-      applied    to    that    office   for   "a   job-' 
quirer  told  of  a  young  man  who  h. 


He  was  told  to  take  oil  his  coat  am 
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get    to    work   at    a    linotype   machine, 
whereupon  ha  protested  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  a  machine  of  that  kind. 
Then  the. editor  set     in  to     question- 
ing the  young  fellow,  suggesting -work 
of  one  kind  after  another,     only     to 
find  that  he  was  equipped  for  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  useful  employment, 
lie  could  not  handle  carpenter's  tools; 
he  could  not  lay  brick— and  the  brick- 
layer is  the  man  who  draws  the     fat 
salary  these     days—  ;he     had     never 
placed     his     hands     to     a    plow;     he 
couldn't    paint    a    fence;      in      short 
he  was  of  the  gentleman  class  reject- 
ed by  John  Barlow,  of  fabled  memory, 
People  who  are  in  supposed  position 
for  dispensing  "jobs"  have  had  sim- 
ilar experience     in     questioning     ap- 
plicants.    The  applicants   is   seldom 
equipped  with  education  of     training 
that  fits  him  for  useful     occupation; 
what  he  is  on  the  lookout  for  is     em- 
ployment befitting  the  station    of     a 
gentleman.     Not  so  long  ago  a  North 
Carolina  educator  started  a  disciss- 
ion of  some  consequence  by  reason  of 
his  public  statement     that     "nobody 
reads     the       newpapers."     Governor 
Smith,  of  New  York,  has  started  a  dis- 
cussion that  bids  fair  to  take  a  larger 
range  because  of  the  view  he  has  ex- 
pressed that  "education  is  not  neces- 
sary   to     good   citizenship."     At    the 
outset,  the  papers  are  giving  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  which  is,  that  by 
"education"  he  means     simply     the 
ability  to  read  and  write.     But  a  man 
whose  learning  stops  there  could  not 
be  called   an  educated  man.     A  good 
many  people  who  can  read  and  write, 
if  given  their  merits  would  find  class- 
ification  in   the   ranks  of  the  illiter- 
ates.    The  educated  man  is  one  equip- 
ped with  a  trade.     lie  may  not  know 
how  to  read,  but  if  he  is  an  artisan 


expert   in  any  particular  trade,  he  is 
an  educated  man.     He  is  a  man  who 
works.     The  young  man  who  applied 
to  The  Enquirer  may  have  had  schol- 
arly attainments,  but  he  was  not  edu- 
cated.    The  intelligent  brain,   backed 
br  the  educated  hands,  is  what     the 
country   wants    to-day.     The    lack    of 
these  qualifications   accounts   for   the 
restless   ebb   and   fiow  of  the  tide  of 
the  idle  that  is  sweeping  over  the  land. 
Some  day  The  Observer  hopes  to  get 
hold  of  the  old  story  of  John  Barlow's 
project  in  opening  employment  to  the 
young  men  and  reproduce  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rising  generation:     The 
man  who  applied  to  the  Monroe  edi- 
tor for  a  job,   is    typical   of  a  great 
army  of     young     men.     The     group 
comes  under  discussion  by  The  New- 
York    Commercial,    with    preliminary 
statement  that  every  employer  knows 
that  "the     young     men  born     in  the 
United  States,     for  the     most     part, 
scorn  labor  and  seek  only  white  collar 
jobs."     The  notorious  fact     is     that 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  a  trade  of 
any  sort  and  are  really  fitted  for  noth- 
ing but  plain  manual  labor,  but  be- 
cause they  have- merely  an  ability  to 
read  slowly     and  painfully     and     do 
simple  sums  in  addition — and,  as  we 
stated,  seldom  do  either — each  one  of 
them     apparently  has     developed     a 
swollen  ego  that  puts  him  right  out- 
side the  class  where  mere  labor  is  wel- 
comed.    Such    ignoramuses    look    on 
common  toil — all  they  are  fitted  for — 
with  a  scorn  which  they  express  free- 
ly.    The  "dignity  of  work"     means 
nothing  to  them. 

The  Commercial  believes  that  prac- 
tically every  employer  will  bear  it  out 
when  it  says  that  the  apprentice  who 
would  learn  a  trade  has  disappeared 
almost  utterly,     whereas     the     fellow 
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who  can  do  nothing  well— and  has  no 
disposition  to  even  try,  for  that  mat- 
ter—is forever  asking  for  a  place 
where  he  can  get  generous  wages 
for  doing  something  that  would  not 
tax  the  "ingenuity  of  a  10-year-old 
boy.     Then  it  proceeds  to   argue— 

It  may  be  that  the  average  of  intel- 
ligence is  higher  now   than  ever,  but 
we  have  our  doubts     on  that     point. 
vVe  are  impressed  that  nowadays  the 
average   boy    thinks    he    knows    more 
tnan  have  the  boys  of  the  generations 
which  have  preceded  him.     The  mov- 
ies and  the  motor  ears  and  the  wire- 
less telegraph  and  radio— to  mention 
only   a   few    things— have     developed 
thousands  of     Smart   Aleck     youths. 
Newspaper   editors  know    that   many 
who  seek  work  as  reporters  can  neith- 
er   write   simple    sentences    nor    spell 
correctly  and  look  bored  when  asked 
as  to  their  knowledge  of  rather  recent 
historical  events  of  importance.     Yet 
they  are  certain  they  are  educated  to 
thellast  degree!  The  poor  fish! 

This  is  the  age  of  jazz  in  politics, 
music,eeonomics  art  culture  and  what 
not,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  seems  to  have  also  produced 
the  jazz  mind.  At  any  rate,  genuine 
education  of  the  kind  which  has  made 
men  great  in  the  past  commands 
little  of  the  respect  or  attention  of 
the  growing  youth  of  the  land.  Glib 
and  slangy  expressions,  what  are  be- 


lieved to  be  the  up-to-the-minute 
cloths  of  a  gentleman,  and  big  pay  for 
trilling  work  sum  up  all  that  is 
worth  while  in  life  to  too  many 
of  our  modern  boys.  Probably  there 
are  exceptions,  but  most  men  who 
have  had  experience  as  employers  and 
who  have  been  coming  for  years  in 
contact  with  the  youth  of  the  country 
will  bear  us  out  in  what  we  say. 

We  grant  that  a  man     may     bo  a 
good  citizen   and  have  practically  no 
education.     Sometimes  such  a  one  is 
a  better  practical  citizen  than  is  the 
other  fellow  who  has  kidded  himself 
into  the  belief  that    he   is   educated 
merely  because  he  has  a  smattering  of 
the  beginning  of  an  education.  How- 
ever neither  kind  we  have  referred  to 
is  the  really  fine,  praiseworthy  and  a 
worthwhile    citizen.     Sometimes      we 
have  thought  that  the  worth-while  ci- 
tizen   who    has    intelligence,    a    culti- 
vated mind,  a  broad  outlook  and  is  a 
judge  of  values— in  brief  the  citizens 
of  the  class  who  made,  and  who  alone 
can  keep,  this  country  what  it  is— is 
on  the  road  to  extinction.  He  may  he 
growing  up,  but  where  in  the  throngs 
of  our  young  men  is  he  to  be  found? 
All  this  and  much  more,  many  men 
concerned  for  the  future  of  this  great 
country,  have  asked  themselves.     W  e 
wonder  if  any  of  them  has  yet  found 
a  satisfactory  answer? 


There  are  approximately  7,700,000  children  under  10  years  of  ag 
on  farms  and  5,700,000  in  cities  having  equivalent  total  population. 
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A  STORY  THAT  IS  ALWAYS  NEW. 


(Selected) 


No  one  will  read  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  Matthew'jn  the  American  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  made  by 
Or.  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  shortly  to 
appear  in  the  paper  of  that  institu- 
tion, without  discovering  in  it  new 
beauties  and  new  points  of  interest. 
And  what  is  true  of  Matthew  is  true 
of  the  other  gospels.  The  story  they 
tell  does  not  grow  old  and  familiarity 
takes  nothing  from  its  freshness.  We 
do  not  seem  to  reach  its  bottom,  to 
fully  understand  its  significance  or 
to  comprehend  the  wide  scope  of  its 
horizon.  The  more  we  read  it  the 
stronger   grows    the    facination. 

Hut  these  stories  of  the  life  su- 
premely great  and  beautiful,  if  they 
are  to  be  tli roughly  enjoyed,  should  be 
read  as  one  would  read  any  other 
biography— not  in  the  piecemeal  and 
scrappy  fashion  which  was  encourag- 
ed by  the  arbitrary  verse  and  chapter 
divisions  of  the  authorized  version, 
but  straight  through  from  the  begin- 
ning to   the  end.     (>»'>•  /hns  ran  the 

aume  good  jobs  ill  ... 
sweep  and  • 

felt;   or' 

trast  t  t  tt 

sucl«  following  boys  were  visited  by 
of  if  relatives  on  last  Wednesday 
william  Gregory,  Johnnie  Wright, 
ofay  Bates,  J.  15.  Walker,  Sylvester 
Joneycntt,  Judge  Brooks  and  Ralph 
,  Martin, 

t  t  t  I 
PressIeyMills  and  Clearence  Will- 
ard  paid  visits  t,ri  the  institution 
on  last  Friday.  Mills  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Printing  Departmet, 
and    the    boys    were    all   glad    to   see 


made  were  passed  from  group  to 
group  in  each  of  which  some  good 
reader  would  lie  chosen  who  could  re- 
produce the  story  or  discourse  from 
the  text  with  intelligence  and  feel- 
ing. 

These  gospels  came  into  existence, 
no  doubt  to  supply  a  demand  for  in- 
formation which  grew  at  the  Chris- 
tian assemblies  throughout  Asia  and 
the  Europe,  of  Greece,  Macedonia  and 
Italy.  The  men  who  had  seen  and 
known  Jesus,  and  who  could  tell  the 
story  of  his  life  with  sympathetic 
understanding  were  few  and  passing 
from  the  stage.  Not  many  of  the 
thousands  who  came  into  the  brother- 
hood in  those  early  days  had  the  privi- 
lege of  listening  to  one  of  the  little 
intimate  group  which  had  followed 
the  Master  and  learned  the  message 
of  the  way  from  His  own  lips. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  what  at 
first  was  merely  oral  narrative  pres- 
ently found  its  way  into  writing. 
Scholars  are  not  agreed  as  to  what 
constituted   the     earliest     record     of 

events,   in   the  life   of  Jesus   and  his 

.  .,kic 
Vice 


Kble  utterances,  but  Mark  is  gen- 
Rei)ortin?Cepte^  aS  tlle  l)ioneer  author 
Recording  2  wh°f  St°HeS  have  come 
qor,  Va'ltonS/1,10  1theor>'  ls  that 
Tyson,   Correspond  de"vfd  ,much  of 

Wilson,      Second    Y   ?Iark'    but    that 
Tit  ten  source  ex- 

■»     *     *     ■  employed,  and 

The    buys    all    had    a    ,Hi,  but  which 

giving,  they  all  assembled     source  '  is 

tree    about    8:00,    and    Sup\er  0£  fne 

announced    that    they    would   f. 

the     cottage    and    stay    untill    n0tjng 

9:30,  then  they  would  come  bacl,Spe|s 
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and    -o    rabbit    hunting.        At    9:30    that  Jesus  came  in  Mfillment^ 
they    all    came    out    with    sticks    and    allcieut  Hebrew  prophecies.     ir« 
clubs    in    their    hands,    all    prepared' 
for    a   big   hunt,   and   although    there 
wasn't    but    20    rabbits    caught    they 
all  had  a  big   time.     When  they  got 
back  they  sat  down  to  a  big  Thanks- 
giving   dinner,    they    all    enjoyed    it 
very  much  and  realy  had  more  than 


ut  on 

ne  Au- 

,,        lie   pTD- 
.erhaps,  a  better  listener  than^    j^ 

w^\^e  cottages'  and  played  the 

rest'  of  the  day.  They  had  a  big 
Thanksgiving  in  every  way,  and  are 
looking  foward  to  a  big  time  Christ- 
mas. 


HONOR  ROLL. 


Stanley  Armstrong,  Vestal  Yarbor- 
ough,  Jno.  Dal  ton,  Chas.  Roper,  Roby 
Mullies,  Norman  Iddings,  Robt.  Wat- 
son,   Ralph    Cutchin,   Walter   Morns, 
Joe    Moore,    Paul    Funderburk,    Win. 
Gregory,  Carroll  Guice  Lloyd  Winner, 
Chas.  Mayo,  Albert  Hill,  Everett  Good- 
rich, Travis  Browning,  Turner  Ander- 
son,  Joe    Mason,      Sanford     Wilson, 
Jerome  Wiliams,  Jim  Turner,  ^  illiam 
Sherriil,  Rhodes  Lewis,  Garland  Rice, 
Samuel  McPherson,  Lee  Yow,  George 
White,    Clayton      Stephens,      Branlly 
Pridgen,    William      Johnston,      Earle 
Wade,  Wii-ron   Terry,   Jay  Lambert, 
James    Phillips,    San    Poplin,    Ernest 
Allen,  Solomon     Thompson,     Earnest 
Cobb,    Sam    Dixon,    Earnest    White- 
hurst,   Luther   Grant,   Ralph   Hunley, 
Eugene  Long,  Wayne  Carpenter,  Wm. 
Ha  r  veil,      Luke      Patterson,      Lester 
Bowen,  Calvin  Forbush,  Earle  Gragg, 
Nathaniel  Johnson,  James  Long,  Roy 
Lafon,- Abraham  Gooodman,   Herbert 
Fulford,   Leary   Carlton,   Charles   Al- 
mond, Alton  Piner,   Alton  Ethendge, 
Paul      Hcger,     Leon     Allen,     Jiulge 
Brooks,     Edwin     Crenshaw,   William 
Creasman,    Hoke    Ensly,    Pearl    Gra- 
ham, Hvram  Grier,  Sylvester,  Honey- 
cutt,    Claiborne    Jolly,    John    Kemp, 
Grover  Lyerly,  Normie  Lee,  Hennan 
Leach,   Earle   Little,   Obed     McLam, 
Ralph  Martin,   Jesse  Martin,   George 


McCone,    Thomas      Oglesby,      Martm 
Pridgen,    Joseph   Pope,    Roy   Rector, 
Lee    Rogers,    Clifton    Rogers,    Harry 
Stevens,  Jack  Stewart,  Lester  Staley, 
Worth   Stout,   Coleman  Smith,  Hugh 
Tyson,  Graham  York,  Herbert  Apple, 
Arthur    Duke,      Jesse    Wall,      Chas. 
Grossman,   Watson  O'quinn,     Donald 
Pate,    Harry    Shirley,    Newton   Wat- 
kins,  Olive  Falls,  Herman  Cook,  Mack 
Duncan,  Rov  Franklin,  Carlyle  Hardy, 
Dallas  Hensley,  Earle  Houser,  Clyde 
Hollingsworth,   Roy   Johnson,   Robert 
McDauiel,    Dally    Matthews,    Preston 
McNeil,  Barnie  McRary,  Nenry  Nun- 
nery, Herbert  Orr,  Baynes  Potertiekl, 
Jim  '  Poplin,      John     Perry,    Dwight 
Queen,    Joe      Stevens,     Dan   Taylor, 
Hurley      Way,       Preston       Winders 
Jerome    Williams,    William    Sherriil. 

"B" 
Garland    Banks,    Tom    Hart,    Robt. 
Carswell,    Raymond    Keenaiij   Patrick 
Templeton,  Earle  Crow, 
Chas.    Beach,    Uldric    Bracken,    uas. 
Gillespie,    David   Brown,    Chas.   Me- 
nard, Irvin  Moore,  Glenn  Miller,  -ias. 
Slithers  Percy  Briley,  David  Driver, 
Chas.  Jackson,  Smiley  Morrow,  ^am 
Osborne,  Frank  Stone,  Floyd  Cagle, 
John    Boyd,    Ro,y    Lingerfelt,    Cycle 
Trollinger,      Arthur      Hyler,     F; wo 
Wiles,    John    Forester,    Walter     i\U- 
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Hams,  Win  ton  Mathews,  Robt.  Rising, 
William  Beaman,  William  Case,  Jesse 
Foster,  Clyde  Pearee,  Henry  Brewer, 
Paul  Camp,  Carlton  Hegfir,  Roy  John- 


ston, Conrad  Lowman,  Hugh  Moore, 
Clarence  Secrest,  James  Torrenee, 
Hazen  Ward,  Autrey  Wilkerson, 
Albert  Jarmon. 


THE  PROBLEM. 

There  is  no  use  in  vain  regret, 

In  hot  remorse  or  bitter  tears; 
There  is  no  sense  in  looking  tack 

To  stir  the  memories  and  the  tears; 
What  you  have  done,  then,  you  have  done — 

And  all  your  tears  won't  wash  it  out! 
You  cannot  make  a  forward  step 

Burdened  by  fear  or  chained  by  doubt. 
There  is  no  courage  in  the  weak, 

No  strength  in  the  regretting  mood. 
Wise  men  go  forward  though  they  faint, 

And  only  weaklings  sit  and  brood. 
What  you  have  been,  too,  you  have  been, 

What  you're  to  be  is  up  to  you — 
So  get  up,  dust  yourself,  and  work; 

Forget  it  all,  and  carry  through! 
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"When  trouble  is  brewing,  keep  still.  When 
slander  is  abroad,  keep  still.  When  your  feelings 
are  hurt,  keep  still  till  you  recover  from  your  excite- 
ment, at  any  rate.  Things  look  different  from  an 
unagitated  eye.  Silence  is  the  most  massive  thing 
conceivable  sometimes.  It  is  strength  in  its  very 
grandeur  It  is  like  a  regiment  ordered  to  stand 
still  in  the  mad  fury  of  battle.  To  plunge  in  were 
twice  as  easy." 
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FINE  OLD  GUILFORD. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  is  an  interesting  and  informative  statement  by 

TOF  UPL FT'  T  *«  T  °f  the  GuiIfOTd  ^  W«W.  Hospital 
THE  UI  LIFT  made  an  effort  to  carry  along  with  the  story  a  picture  of  the 
handsome  building  winch  the  forward-looking  and  progressive  county  has  pro! 
vuled  tor  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Spruill  is  an  expert  specialist 
»  the  treatment  of  this  dread  disease,  and  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
State  Sanatorium. 

More  and   more   the  public  is  beginning  to  realize  that   however  effective 
and  business-like  the  Sanatorium  is  being  conducted  it  is  not  equal  to  the  de 
mands  and  conditions  that  obtain.     The  public  cannot  understand  why  no  one 
can  be  admitted  without  charges  when   the  state  makes  such   liberal  appro 
pnahons.     It,  many  cases  (he  financial  ability  of  the  victim  will  not  permit 
of  Ins  entrance  and  he  is  forced  to  go  his  way,  unaided  and  uninstructed 
spreading  death  as  he  himself  goes  down  to  the  grave.     Guilford  county  which 
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,f  Greensboro  and  Guilford. 


RANK  IMPOSITION. 

»»  "»  """"'if '  IT.'"'"." J  Li'  fe  knowledge  recent*  received  that  doring 
These  remarks  are  .»8,,es,iea  Christmas-tide,  °"e  °' 

,„.  ,„,t«  of  the .'  OPPJ*^-     « ™h^»mi..ee  kavingthe  matter 
„,„  rankest  .mposrt.on    .       • ,l.» .pM  np  ,icv  ,loW. 

in  charge.    It  was  [irobabrj  alright         net      . 

jeclined  th.  .1—  ot  the  Chris  ran.  '— ^       ^   (t,  rfl0  „s 
„,,,,.,  had  ^ided  in  ans^  to  »  ™    ^V  t:"l,:i10bii:  ,„„!  a  radio 

equipment,  would  be  a  betrei  fW;tv 

;  „ r      and  taU.  rr,  t  -  -r  "^i.kness,  aod.ha.  U 

the  part  of  Santa  Clans. 

******* 

COMMERCIALIZED  ATHLETICS. 

Under   this   caption  the  News   and   Observer   editorially    makes   this  mo. 

"^^^Wlege  a  short  while  ago  protested  against  oon.nereial 
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sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  eminently  desirable.  But  colleges  are 
prunardy  for  the  education  of  the  students  and  there  is  not  a" doubt 
that  athletics  is  being  overdone  in  manv  colleges.  Davidson's 
protest  and  those  made  at  Richmond  are  worthy  of  thoughtful 
consideration.  Davidson's  .-land  for  placing  profanity  under  the 
ban  is  also  to  its  credit." 

The  Raleigh  paper  maintains  that  "colleges  are  primarily  for  the  education 
of  the  students,"  yet  there  seems  to  be  more  enthusiasm  and  concern  about 
having  a  winning  baseball  team  or  football  club  than  to  care  for  the  mental 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  students.  Davidson  boldly  and  earnestly  sends  out 
a  call  for  a  change  of  this  policy. 

A  few  nights  ago  we  sat  in  a  barbershop  awaiting  our  turn  and  we  were 
edified  (  ?)  by  a  long  drawn-out  conversation  by  two  professor  representatives  !     \ 

of  two  schools— one  a  Collegiate  institution  and  the  other  of  a  modern  High 
School  of  a  graded  system— and  it  was  evident  that  each"  was  more  concerned 
about  making  a  reputation  for  himself  in  athletic  endeavor  and  thereby 
securing  for  himself  a  more  handsome  salary  as  a  professor.  Not  one  word 
was  said  about  the  moral  and  educational  growth  of  the  student. 

There  is  the  possibility  of  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  The  Charlotte  Obser- 
ver ver?.  properly  called  attention  to  the  abandon  that  overtakes-  this  enthusi- 
asm as  evidenced  by  drunkenness  among  the  students  at  the  football  game,  on 
Thanksgiving,  at  Chapel  Hill.  Too  much  frolic  does  not  guarantee  the  best 
results  from  educational  endeavor,  and  the  authorities  would  do  well  to  heed 
the  call  Davidson  sends  out. 

*  *  ***** 

A  STRANGER  WITHIN  OUR  GATES. 

A  week  ago  there  came  to  THE  UPLIFT  an  inspirational  and  poetically 
expressed  contribution,  making  the  declaration  that  "Men  Never  Quit."  The 
more  you  think  of  this  assertion,  the  more  oustanding  does  the  truth  thereof 
appear.  But  THE  UPLIFT  has  curiosity  enough  to  wonder  who  the  contribu- 
tor, Fritz  Bernard,  is. 

This  stranger  within  our  gates  has  no  telephone  number;  the  rolls  at  the 
schools  reveal  no  such;  name;  he  is  unknown  at  thej  post  office;  and  while  he 
used  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  stationery,  Mr.  Bernard  is  not  known,  at  the  Y.  His 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  membership  roll  of  the  Kiwanis  nor  on  that  of 
the  Rotarians.  This  week  Fritz  Bernard  followed  his  poetical  contribution 
with  another  letter  bearing  a  five  dollar  bill  for  the  boys'  Christmas  fund. 
That  is  a  language  that  is  perfectly  familiar  in  this  office — wo  have  no  trouble 


. 


! 
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in  identifying  the  beautiful  and  crisp  five  dollar  bill.  And  it  will  go  to  the 

cheering  fund. 

But  who  is  Fritz  Bernard? 

******* 

IT   ALL  DEPENDS. 

The  character  and  size  of  the  Christmas  cheer  that  i*  in  store  for  our  near 

unll^r  ! I-  asters  at  the  school ^  ^    ^   ^ 

feel  like  Tiny  Tim. 

*  ****** 

THE  BOYS'  CHRISTMAS  FUND. 

$10.00 

Dr.  Henry  Norris  5  0Q 

Mr.  A.  W:  Klemme  10"00 

Stonewall  King's  Daughters,  Seniors  g  qq 
,,               (i                  "                Juniors 

10.00 

Cash  1000 

Mr.  W.  J.  Swink  10  0Q 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Allison  g  0Q 

Col.  A.  IL  Boyden                                 .  1Q  00 

Mr.  E.  B.  Grady  10  00 

Ritchie  Hardware  Company  ^QQ 

W.  B.  Ward  Wholesale  Grocery  "^ 

Cabarrus  Motor  Company  g  Q() 

Mr.  Fritz  Bernard  g  Q0 

Mr,  John  R.  Query  .                         ^Q0 

P.  B.  Fetzer  5  00 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Barnes  1Q  Q0 

Mr.   C.  W.   Swink  50Q 

Mr.  G.  L.  Patterson  1Q0 

Mr.  W.  B.  Sloop  5Q;00 

A   friend  1Q  Q0 

Mr.  A.  F.  Hartsell  ^ 
Mr.  J.  R.  Fairchild 

There   are   practically   four   hundred   youngsters  on    the   campus,    who   ar 
looking  to  the  kind  hearted  friends  from  everywhere  and  anywhere  to  make  . 


!') 
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possible  for  them  to  have  a  Christmas  such  as  other  youths  enjoy.     Tins 
natural   and    why "not?     Make    contributions    to    THE    UPLIFT     whic 
make  due  acknowledgement. 


is 
ich    will 


MEN  NEVER  QUIT. 
By  Fritz  Bernard. 

What  matter  if  trouble  does  pass  your  way 

And  fill  your  soul  with  pain; 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  rancor  and  some  gall. 
Each  must  have  his  own,  affliction, 

Troubles  with  his  joys; 
Life  here  is  a  testing  ground 

Where  only  the  strong  survive. 

What  if  your  struggles  are  many  today, 

Why  son,  they're  never  few! 
What  if  your  hopes  seem  fading  away 

And  chances  are  never  new. 
Don't  say  there's  not  a  beggar's  chance 

For  me  this  cursed  day; 
Folding  your  hands  with  sorrowful  look 

And  breathing  a  cursed  NAY. 

Braceup,  my  lad,  and  face  the  fight! 

Away  with  the  weakling's  cry! 
Your  manhood  is  the  thing  at  stake; 

You  will  not  let  it  die! 
Up  with  your  head!     Out  with  your  chin! 

You  will  not  let  it  die! 
Face  the  struggle  in  a  manlike  way! 

Be  brave,  be  bold,  be  true! 
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BY  THE  WAY 

By  Old  Hurrygraph. 


Many  bakeries     over  the     country 
are  talking  about  "the  bread  mother 
used  to  mute."     Some  of  the  modem 
bread  is  good,  and  some  of  the  rolls 
are  small,  not  much  bigger  than  eggs. 
It  may  taste  like  "toe  bread  mother 
used  to  make,"  but  it  certainly  does 
not  look  like  it.     Mother's  bread    in 
years  now  gone,  was  baked  in  an  old- 
fashion     oven,  before  an  open     lire- 
place.     It  was  her  pride  to  have  the 
dough  rise  to  the     top  of     the     oven 
some   six  or  seven   inches.     W  hen  it 
lifted  the  lid  of  the  oven  there  was 
a  general  commotion  that  it  was  go- 
in"  to  be  some  bread,  and  there  was 
seurring  about  to  get  the  pot-hooks, 
open  them  and  lay  them  on  the  run 
of   the  oven   to   lilt   and  support  the 
lid,  and  give  the  dough  a   chance  to 

climb  as  high  as  it  pleased  You  ie- 
member-of  course  you  do,  if  yon 
were  a  child  in  those  day;  you  chil- 
dren now  know  nothing  about  it— 
bow  the  dough  would  just  keep  on 
rising  and  puff  over  the  top  of  the 
oven!  How  those  great  tal  rolls, 
with  bulging  top-knots,  would  come 
in  steaming  hot,     as     "light     as      • 


and    drift   down   the   stream   of     lite 
without  a  care  in  the  world  .'You  pass 
hundreds  of  rocks;   the  eddies  switch 
the  boat    from  side   to   side   and     get 
von  by  safely,  maybe  here  and  there 
■i    little   scratch,   but    not   enough      to 
,et    von    worrying.     And    then    you 
cet  it      Bump,  and     over     the     falls 
you  go.     Boy,  what  a  smash!  If  you 
have  anv  thinking  apparatus  left  you 
see  where  you  tried  to  beat  the  game, 
and  it     didn't     work  out.     Old     Cap 
Nature  savs  you've  got  to  take  hold 
of  the     oars  and     row  up     stream  it  . 
Vou    want     to    land    safely.    Some- 
times vou've  got  to  row  mighty  bar, 
to  make  a  headway,  but  you     might 
as     well     tackle     the     job,     because 
there's     no     room       for     argument. 
Everv  river  ends  on  the  rocks,  or  in 
the  mudbanks,  and  that's  where  the 
fellow  lands  who     drifts     down     the 

stream.  , 

When  a  person  regards  the  need 
and  'suffering  of  the  world  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  own  limited  re- 
sources, he  is  well  nigh  overwhelmed 
by  the  sense  of  its  magnitude;  by  tiie 

.,,„,„,„,.  b^f-rL. IS  *S 


feather,      anu  yc<n  """-  -7;  ,,, 

would  melt  chunks  of  butter,  until 
they  were  as  yellow  as  cowslips,  and 
how  they  slipped  into  your  mouth  and 
apparently  disolved  in  delight  to  tie 
palate  That's  how  mother  used  to 
Lake  bread.  How  many  of  you 
folks  can  see  those  oven  rolls  n 
your  mind's  eye  now?  No  such  bread 
in  these  days,  although  they  talk  a 
good  deal  about  "the  bread  mother 
used  to  make."  . 

Doesn't     it  seem  fine  to  get     into 
your  boat,  lie  face  up  to  the  sunlight 


tiling   10   nuws.ui.    "   -ri ,        -      , 

the  organization  of  philanthropy  has 
tremendously  increased  the  power  ot 
the  individual  to  help.  It  means  Irt 
him  an  extension  of  his  personality, 
so  that  he  is  able  to  minister  o  hun- 
dreds where  alone  he  could  not 
minister  to  them. 

It  is  a     wonderful     thing,     and 
great    privilege  to  he  able  thus     I 
multiply   the   few   loaves  and     fish* 
which  seem  so  hopelessly  inadequate 
Men  and  women  of  humane  spirit  can- 
not  too  highly  appreciate  the  chance 
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for  effective  service  which  civili- 
zation's mechanism  of  helpfulness 
provides.  One  need  no  lunger  stand 
bewailing  the  lot  of  one's  fellows. 
Look  about  you  and  find  some  agen- 
cy which  is  designed  and  equipped  to 
bring  practical  aid  to  every  form  of 
need.  The  gift  of  your  money  will 
carry  your  personality  into  the  do- 
ing of  that  work,  especially  where 
the  gift  is  made  at  some  sacrifice. 
Thus  you  can  help  to  heal  the  sick, 
to  relieve  the  halt,  to  protect  the 
weak,  to  recover  the  erring,  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  hungry  and  naked. 
There  is  no  longer  reason  why  any- 
one should  fail  to  have  a  part  in  such  ■ 
work  as  this. 

The  universal  joy  of  Christmas  is 
certainly  wonderful.  The  lovely  leg- 
ends of  the  day;  the  stories  and  the 
songs  and  the  half-fairy  lore  that 
gather  around  it;  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions of  dusky  woods  and  mystic 
rites;  the  magnificence  or  simplicity 
of  Christian  observance,  from  gorge- 
ous and  profuse  church  and  home  dec- 
orations, to  the  bare  service  in  some 
missionary  chapel  upon  the  Ameri- 
can frontier;  the  lighting  of  Christ- 
mas trees  and  hanging  up  of  Christ- 
mas   stockings;    the    profuse    giving; 


the  happy  family  meetings,  the  din- 
ner, the  game,  the  dance — they  are 
all  the  natural  signs  and  symbols,  the 
flower  and  fruit,  of  Christmas.  For 
Christmas  is  the  day  of  days  which 
declares  the  universal  human  con- 
sciousness that  peace  on  earth  comes 
only  from  good  will  to  men. 

Spunk   is   a   good      thing.     Every- 
body ought   to   have  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  spunk  on  hand     at  ail     times. 
Antagonism  is   not  spunk.     Antagon- 
ism is  something  that  puts  you  in  bad 
with     everybody     else,  and  gets     you 
nowhere.    It  takes  spunk  to  keep  you 
out  of  antagonism,  and  a  whole  lot  of 
other  nonsense.     Cultivate  your  own 
endowments.     People    like    a    person 
who   knows   how   to   do   things.     Un- 
less you  learn   how  to  be  your  best, 
you'll  play  second  fiddle  to  some  one 
else,    perhaps    not    as   well   gifted   aa 
you  are.     Others  are  not  responsible 
for  what  you  are.     Its  yourself  that 
makes     yourself.     Then     spunk     up. 
Make   the   fellow   inside  your  clothes 
respect  the  fellow  beneath  your  hat. 
Put   spunk    in   your   motor,    push   on 
and     watch  the     world  lend  a     hand. 
Heaven     and  the  world     helps     those 
who  help  themeslves.     Put  it  to  the 
test: 
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RELIGION  AND  THE  HOME. 

Home  is  the  place  of. the  highest  joy;  religion  should  sanctify  it. 
Home  is  the  sphere,  of  the  deepeslj  sorrow;  the  highest  consolation  of  re- 
ligion should  assuagu  its  griefs.  Home  is  the  place  of  the  greatest 
intimacy  of:  heart  with  heart;  religion  should  sweeten  it  with  the  joy  of 
confidence.  Home  discovers  all  faults;  religion  should  bless  it  with  the 
abundance  of  charity.  Home  is  tha  place  for  impressions,  for  instruction 
and  culture;  there  should  religion  open  her  treasures  of  wisdom  and  pro- 
nounce her  heavenly  benediction. — E.  J.  Hardy. 
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THE  UPLIFT 


TOBACCO-IS  IT  HARMFUL? 


We  are  SO  frequently  asked  for  our 
opinion  regarding  the  effect  of  smok- 
ing   or    chewing    tobacco,      that      the 
following  editorial   appearing  in  the 
September    issue   of     the     American 
Journal  of  Public  Health,  and  written 
Preventive    Medicine    of    the    Univer- 
sity of   Missouri,   seems   well     worth 
publishing.     As    will    be      noted,  Dr. 
Ravenel's     editoral     is     based     upon 
the  review  of  a  book  upon  the  eltects 
of  tobacco,  whose  author  is  Prof.  M. 
V.  O'Shea,  of  (he  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Personally,  while   we   have   always 
recognized  that  an  answer  as  to   the 
effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco  must  be 
a   matter   largely    of    opinion    rather 
than    of    established    scientific    fact, 
we  have  shared  what  seems  to  be  a 
very    general    conclusion    that,    while 
tobacco,   considered    in    the    large,    is 
probably  without  serious  effect  upon 
adults,  it  is  decidedly     harmful     to 
adolescents,    exerting  in  that  strategic, 
habit   and   character-forming     period 
of  life  an  effect  from  which  complete 
recovery  rarely  takes  place. 

However,  here  is  the  editorial,  which 
is  more  satisfactory  than  anything 
that  we  have  recently  read  upon  the 
subject : 

Tobacco  And  Mental 
Efficiency 

In  1918  a  committee  to  study  the 
tobacco  problem  was  organized,  with 
the  object  of  collecting  and  publish- 
ing scientific  data  concerning  tobacco 
and  its  effects,  particularly  physi- 
ological and  economic.  The  first 
publication  from  this  committee  is 
the  volume  by  Prof.  M.   V.    O'Shea, 


of    University      of    Wisconsin.     The 
World  War  evidently  had  a   decided 
effect  in  increasing  the  use  of  tobac- 
co, since   tobacco  was  given   in  large 
quanities  to  men  in   the  camps,  both 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
Its  present  use     in  this     country     a- 
mounts    to   nearly    seven   pounds   per 
capita.     The  production  of  cigarettes 
has   risen   from    three    and      one-half 
billions   in   1005  to   forty-six   billions 
in    1918.     The    ground    required    for 
growing    our      tobacco      amounts    to 
1,647,000   acres,   and   it   is   estimated 
that   $1,600,000,000   a   year   are   now 
being  spent  on   tobacco,  exclusive  of 
accesories,  such  as  matches  and  pipes, 
and    the    fire   hazards,   among   which 
smoking    is   recognized    as    a    leading 

one. 

Professor  O'Shea  gives  his  at- 
tention almost  entirely  to  the  effect 
of  tobacco  on  mental  efficiency.  A 
certian  amount  of  his  testimony  is 
derived  from  observation,  and  the 
opinion  of  men  of  distinction,  some 
of  whom  use  tobacco  and  some  who 
do  not.  He  has  also  studied  school 
and  college  records,  and  finally  a 
certain  amount  of  material  has  been 
obtained  by  well-controlled  labor- 
atory experimentation. 

That  part  of  the  testimony  which 
is  derived  from  prominent  people 
does  not  seem  to  be  of  a  great  de:il 
of  value,  although  one  must  admit 
that  the  testimony  of  these  people 
is  generally  remarkably  fair.  As  a 
rule,  however,  it  will  be  found  that 
smokers  defend  the  habit,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  judgment  of  a 
person  who  was  dependent  on  a  drug 
habit  would  not  be  entirely  reliable. 
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The  statement  often  made  by  smok- 
ers that  it  enables  them  to  do  more 
work  and  better  work  is  probably 
do  the  influence  of  habit,  and  not 
to  any  beneficial  effects  of  tobac- 
co. A  person,  for  example,  who 
has  acquired  the  habit  of  chewing 
gum  often  finds  it  difficult  to  concen- 
trate the  mind  unless  that  habit  can 
be  practiced. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  fall 
naturally  under  the  heads:  The  etlect 
of  tobacco  on  immature  and  mature 
persons.  Regarding  immature  per- 
sons, there  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of 
opinions  that  the  use  of  tobacco  in- 
jures scholarship  and  effectiveness. 
School  records  indicate  that  when 
a  pupil  begins  the  use  of  tobacco  his 
intellectual  work  is  apt  to  decline. 
While  this  is  not  always  true,  the  re- 
lationship between  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  low  scholarship  is  so  frequent 
and  well  marked  as  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  we  have  cause  and  etlect 
exemplified.  Some  believe  that  the 
inferior  scholarship  is  not  due  to  the 
drug  effects  of  tobacco,  but  the  idle 
habits  which  smoking  tends  to  create. 
Even  if  this  is  admitted,  it  is  evident 
that  the  influence  of  tobacco  is  just 
as  disastrous  as  though  it  injured 
mental  work  by  its  drug  effects. 
However,  many  reports  from  un- 
prejudiced observers  indicate  strong- 
ly that  there  is  a  distinct  drug  effect 
which  causes  the  deterioration  in 
work.  While  there  are  a  few  dissent- 
ing opinions  by  those  whose  exper- 
ience entitles  them  to  attention,  the 
studies  made  on  mature  persons  in 
Che  psychological  laboratory  indicate 
Wrongly  that  these  observers  are 
wrong.  Many  large  employers  re- 
fuse  absolutely    to   engage     cigarette 


smokers,  and  80  per  sent  of  the 
schools  whose  facilities  participated 
in  Professor  0 'Shea's  investigation 
have  taken  measures  to  lessen  the 
use  of  tobacco  by  the  pupils. 

The  investigation  of  Pack,  made 
at  a  number  of  leading  universities 
several  years  ago,  showed  that  only 
one  half  as  many  smokers  as  non- 
smokers  are  succesful  in  the  trials 
for  football  squads.  It  lias  long  been 
known  by  athletes  that  the  use  of  to- 
bacco "cuts  the  wind,"  which  Pack 
showed  to  be  due  to  a  loss  of  lung 
capacity,  which  averaged  10  per  cent. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  strongly 
against  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any 
form  by  young  and  growing  persons. 
When  we  consider  the  case  of  ma- 
ture persons,  no  such  positive  opin- 
ions can  be  expressed.  Experiments 
made  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
showed  that  die  pulse  rate  is  almost 
invariably  accelerated;  muscular  con- 
trol was  lessened  on  an  average  of 
42.12;  rapidity  of  addition  was  slight- 
ly (1.04)  increased,  but  accuracy 
showed  a  loss  of  5.55.  Taking  the 
average  of  all  psychological  tests,  12 
in  number,  there  was  a  loss  of  5.13. 
These  tests  included  both  smokers  and 
nonsuiokers. 

Many  questions  cannot  be  answer- 
ed by  laboratory  tests,  as,  for  example, 
the  effect  of  tobacco  on  creative  abili- 
ty, alertness  ambition,  etc.,  and  the 
opinions  by  eminent  persons  concern- 
ing these  matters  vary  a  great  deal. 
In  some  eases,  directly  contradictory 
testimony  is  given,  as,  for  example, 
one  bioligist  says  that  most  of  the 
scientific  men  who  lead  in  research 
are  nonsmokers,  while'another,  equal- 
ly eminent,  makes  a  directly  contrary 
assertion.     In  the  past,  it  seems  that 
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m'ost  reformers  who  have  created  and 
led  notable  movements  have  been  non- 
smokers,  whereas  men  who  have  led 
important  political  movements  na\e 
often  used  tobacco. 

The  use  of  tobacco  is    of  compara- 
tive* recent  date,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  its  use  has  accelerat- 
ed the  progress  ot  the  world.     -No  one 
can  say  that  it  has  been  essential,  nor 
can  it 'be  held  that  it  has  been  mark- 
edly detrimental  to  creative     activity. 
Without    question,  many  smokers  have 
achieved  great  results,  but  we  may  ask 
if  these  same  men  would  not  have  ac- 
complished greater  things     had  they 
not  been     tobacco     users.     There     is 
equal  evidence  that  nonsmokers  have 
achieved  notable  results,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  tobacco  may  also  ask  if  these 
same  men  would  not  have  been  great- 
er had  thev  been  tobacco  users.     Hie 
most  that  'can  be  said  at  the  present 
time  is  that  tobacco  is  not     a  barrier 
to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  effi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  certain  persons, 
but  it  mav  be  a  detriment  to  others 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  ot 
testimony   that  smoking  is  favorable 


to  meditation  or  reflection,  processes 
in  which  "ideas  present  themselves 
to  some  extent  in  a  chance  order, 
those  that  easily  harmonize  with  the 
pattern  in  mind  being  retained,  while 
others  are  allowed  to  go  their  way. 
Professor  O'Shea  considers  it  reason- 
able to  believe  that  tobacco  may  fa- 
ciliate  such  a  process  by  slowiug-down 
'•intellectual  processes  just  enough 
to  permit  of  a  certain  spontaneity  in 
the  flow  of  ideas." 

The  weight  of  evidence  is  that  to- 
bacco "exerts  a  slight  detrimental  el- 
feet  upon  certian  attitudes,  feelings, 
or  conditions  affecting  mental  ett- 
ciency,"  a  tendency  seen  only  m  the 
observation  of  large  numbers  of  eases, 
and  not  marked   in  degree. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  use  of  tobacco  is  injurious  to  the 
mental  development  and  efficiency  ot 
the  immature  and  growing  individual, 
while  concerning  the  adult  no  posi- 
tive opinion  can  be  expressed,  remem- 
bering, however,  that  laboratory  tests 
"how  that  in  almost  every  reaction 
tried,'  twelve  in  number,  tobacco  had 
an   injurious   effect. 


!  stood  on  the  roadside  and  saw  a  ^^^S^T 
by     It  was  a  Sunday.     Ahout  sundown  h    was  on ^* J  f 

Je  was  confused  and  his  step ,*« i^S./nfts  getting  over  the 
the  road  ar.d  engaged  him  a  a  convex  ^  &  ^ 

effects  of  strong  drmk     HjW^  Volstead  Act.    By  and  by 

the  reputation  of  being  a  bitter  enemy  ^^  tQ 

t,is  school  ^^^m^^^SSA.  example  his  father  is 

S:^=ityf  S^XTad!"  -  is  just  the  product  of 
indifferent  parents  and  environment. 
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GUILFORD  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS 
SANATORIUM. 

By  Dr.  J.  L.  Spruill,  Superintendent. 
The   Guilford   County  Tuberculosis      on  whi 


Sanatorium  is  the  first  institution 
built  under  the  act  of  1917,  which  au- 
thorized any  county  to  build  and 
maintain  a  tuberculosis  hospital  by 
bond  issue  and   special  tax. 

It  is  a  beautiful  structure  located 
on  a  hill  overlooking  highway  num- 
ber ten,  ten  miles  from  Greensboro 
and  live  from  High  Point,  and  is  at 
present  about  completed,  and  will  be 
formally   opened  Janurary     1,     1024. 

Its  total  cash  value  when  finished 
and  furnished  will  be  about  $165,000, 
and  will  accommodate  sixty  patients 
without  crowding.  The  building  con- 
sists of  a  central  or  administration 
building  and  two  wings  of  two  stories 
each,  with  a  basement  under  the 
central. 

The  central  building  contains  the 
main  waiting  room,  business  office, 
physicians'  examination  rooms,  X- 
ray  rooms,  central  charting  and  tiling: 
room,  patients*  living  room,  dining 
room  (white  and  colored,)  kitchen, 
and  staff  dining  room,  all  on  the  first 
Jloor.  The  second  floor  contains  the 
physician's  private  apartment  and 
the  nurses'  quarters.  The  basement 
is  occupied  by  the  boiler  room,  ice 
plant,  sterilizing  room,  laundry  and  a 
number  of  store  rooms.  The  drug 
room  and  laboratory  are  also  located 
in  the  basement. 

The  wings  are  connected  with  the 
main  building  by  glass-enclosed  corri- 
dors, and  are  equipped  to  care  for 
twelve  patients  on  each  floor.  T.ie 
beds  are  placed  on  twelve-foot 
screen-enclosed   porches,   opening   up- 


are  steam-heated  dressing 
rooms,  bath-rooms  and   toilets. 

Back  of  the  administration  build- 
ing, connected  thereunto  by  another 
glass-encloseu  corridor  is  the  colored 
department,  which  is  constructed  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  white,  and  ac- 
commodates twelve  patients. 

The  a eeompa living  cut  shows  the 
general  appearance  of  the  building 
fairly  well. 

While  this  institution  was  built  by 
a  bond  issue,  and  is  maintained  by 
special  tax,  It  is  not  an  exclusively 
charitable  institution;  and  while  no 
citizen  of  Guilford  County  will  be  re- 
fused admission  because  of  inability 
to  pay,  still  every  patient  whose  fi- 
nancial condition  is  such  that  he  can 
pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  his  care  and 
treatment  will  be  expected  to  do  so. 

Patients  outside  of  the  county  will 
be  admitted  when  there  are  vacant 
beds  but  will  be  required  to  pay  a 
certain  amount,  not  yet  settled  upon. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to 
have  a  place  where  the  tuberculous 
patients  of  Guilford  County  can  go  to 
be  cured,  and  not  a  place  where  peo- 
ple go  to  die.  Consequently,  no  in- 
curable or  far-advanced  patient  will 
be  admitted  except  under  extenuat- 
ing circumstances. 

The  superintendent  has  full  charge 
of  the  tuberculosis  conditions  in  Guil- 
ford County,  in  connection  with  the 
county  and  city  boards  of  health  and 
the  medical  profession.  Tuberculosis 
clinics  are  now  being  organized  and 
held  at  regular  stated  intervals  in  the 
cities  of  Greensboro  and  High  Point, 
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and  at  other  designated  points  in  the 
county,  and  lectures  are  being  given 
by  the  superintendent  at  every  point 
possible  and  as  frequently  as  his  oth- 
er duties  will  permit.  The  object  of 
this  work  is  to  find  the  early  eases 
and  get  them  in  the  hospital,  as  well 
as  to  educate  the  people  along  the 
line  of  the  disease. 

As  soon  as  the  work  is  organized 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors to  put  on  one  or  more  tuber- 
culosis nurses  in  the  county  to  assist 
the  superintendent  in  locating  the 
early  cases  and  to  help  care  for  the 
incurable  in  their  homes,  when  the 
attending  physicians  desire  assist- 
ance. 

The  hospital  is  completely  equip- 
ped with  an  X-ray  machine  for  diag- 
nosis,    and     all     necessary  laborato- 


equipment,  with  X-ray  and  laborato- 
ry techinicians. 

Free  diagnositc  clinics  will  be  held 
at  the  hospital  every  morning  from 
ten  to  one,  by  appointment,  for  pa- 
tients in  the  county,  but  no  free  ex- 
aminations will  be  given  to  any  pa- 
tients coming  from  elsewhere.  For 
these,  a  charge  of  five  dollars  for 
physical  examination  and  ten  dollars 
for  X-ray  will  be  made.  Patients 
coming  from  the  county  without 
having  made  appointment  will  be 
charged  the  same  fees,  but  all  such 
fees,  or  any  other  fee,  no  matter  how 
obtained,  will  be  paid  directly  into 
the  treasury  of  the  institution  and 
not  to  the  physician  making  the  ex- 
amination, his  regular  salary  beiug 
his  only  compensation. 


Life  is  ever  unfolding  from  within,  and  revealing  itself  to  the  light, 
and  thoughts  engendered  in  the  heart  at  last  reveal  themselves  in  words, 
actions  and  things  accomplished. — James  Lane  Allen. 


GRUB  WORM-JUNE  BUG. 


By  C.  W 

When  the  writer  gave  his  good 
friend  James  P.  Cook  and  The  Up- 
lift the  series  of  nature  stories  about 
two  years  ago,  "Things  I  Learned 
When  A  Farm  Boy,"  it  was  given  as 
a  contribution  to  girls  and  boys  who 
know  so  little  about  nature  that  is  all 
around  them.  The  matter  of  parad- 
ing superior  knowledge  had  no  part 
in  it,  and  he  feels  that  Mr.  Cook  un- 
derstands that  it  was  wholy  a  labor 
of  love.  That  as  many  grown-ups 
as  children  had  pleasure  therein  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  number 
who  have  come  to  me  with  thanks  for 
the  contribution.     Even  the  editor  of 


Hunt 

the  Charlotte  Observer  claimed  he 
had  saved  them  for  future  publica- 
tion; as  I  was  inforiaed  when  he  and 
I  parted  company.  With  all  that  be- 
fore me,  one  will  get  some  idea  of  my 
surprise,  near  two  years  afterwards, 
that  any  one  should  state  that  I  had 
slandered?  two  useful  insects.  Any 
newspaper  discussion  of  the  dis- 
agreement is  declined  with  thanks, 
but  it  is  proper  to  say  that  right  re- 
cently I  have  read  that  our  "red 
worm,"  "fish-worms,"  or  "angle 
worms"  are  enrichencrs  of  the  soil, 
but  nothing  was  said  there  as  to 
Uncle  Grub,  or  Cousin  June  Bug.    It 
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will  be  in  good  taste,  I  think,  to  re- 
mind the  reader,  whether  old  or 
young,  that  it  is  a  well  established 
fact  that  both  these  worms  are  found 
only,  in  any  quantity,  where  animal's 
or  poultry  bave  enriched  the  earth, 
or  where  humus  abounds.  If  yon 
want  fish  bait  you  never  go  to  a  gul- 
lied hillside  for  angle  worms  or  grub 
worms.  One  could  easily  dig  all  day 
in  such  plaees  and  not  find  enough 
grubs  or  angle  worms  to  bait  a  min- 
now hook.  It  may  also  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  that  I  was  born  on  a 
farm,  and  was  IS  years  of  age  when 
I  left  it;  was  off  the  farm  30  odd 
years  when  I  went  back,  where  I  am 
now,  and  have  been  eleven  years  but 
not  hurting  myself,  right  now,  at 
work. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  worms,  visi- 
ble, let  me  say  that  I  have  done  some 
agricultural  writing  since  my  present 
home  was  established;  have  done 
more  agricultural  reading  than  writ- 
ing; and  many  years  ago  got  the  idea 
from  some  one  that  bacteria  in  the 
soil  causes  fertility.  That  the  scat- 
tering of  animal  manure  even  lightly, 
over  a  field  sets  up  a  bacterial  action 
(nitrogenous)  of  things  not  seen  with 
the  naked  eye  in  top  soil  that  causes 
better   crops  to  grow.     That  if  you 


go  into  such  fields  and  turn  the   top' 
soil     deeply  under,     this  bacteria     is. 
killed  and  poor  crops  follow  until  a. 
new  set  of  bacteria  sets  up  an  action. 
I  am  not  alone  in  the  belief  and  ob- 
servation  that   the  above  it  true.     I 
.further     believe   that     if  our     plows 
worked    under    the    top    soil,    leaving 
top   soil   on   top,   or   if   it   has   to   bo 
turned,  then  use  a  plow  that  sets  the 
furrow  slice  on  edge,  so  air  can  reach 
the    bacteria,    our   agricultural   meth- 
ods would  be  better.     This  as  infor- 
mation to  the  uninformed. 

As  to  the  grub  worm  and  the  June* 
bug  I  have  no  appology  to  make.  If 
he  or  she  or  both  are  soil  enrichers,- 
they  would  he  a  sight  more  useful  if 
they  bred  out  on  poor  fields,  instead 
of  enriching  garden  spots,  seed  beds 
and  such  already  too  rich,  and  would 
let  grapes,  figs  and  peaches  alone.  1 
feel  all  this  may  be  unnecessary,  but  if 
it  is,  Mr.  Bost  is  to  blame;  and  if 
they  "are  so  trivial  that  they  are  un~ 
worthy  of  mention,"  then  surely  six 
lines  of  error'.?  on  my  part,  in  nine 
chapters  or  readable  matter,  are  too 
"trivial"  for  Mr.  Bost  to  trouble  the 
editor  with.  But — if  any  knowledge 
has  been  imparted,  either  way,  then 
good  has  come  of  it.  Anything  that 
increases  knowledge  is  education. 


"Boys  are  growing  better  and  girls  are  growing  worse,"  are  the  words 
of  Mrs.  Van  Winkle  whom  the  News  and  Observer  calls  "a  capable  and 
wise  woman."  Whether  that  broad  statement  be  true  or  not  we  can- 
not say,  but  we  know  that  some  girls  are  growing  worse.  The  flapper 
who  is  a  devotee  of  the  modern  dance  is  a  whole  lot  worse  than  her  mother 
was.  The  loss  of  womanly  modesty  so  woefully  apparent  in  the  painted 
maiden  of  the  present  day,  is  ample  justification  for  saying  some  girls  are 
growing  worse. — News  and  Observer. 
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La*t  week  this  institution  was  honored  by  a  visit  of  several  prominent 
gentlemen  of  Lenoir,  Caldwell  comity.  They  were  on  an  inspecting  tour;  and 
returning  home,  a  report  was'made  to  the  Kiwanis  Club,  whose  agents  they 
were  in  this  most  acceptable  visit.  The  Lenoir  News-Topic  carries  this  ac- 
count of  the  report  of  the' Kiwanis  committee: 


There  was  a  full  meeting  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club  Tuesday  evening',  and 
after  organizing  and  nearly  througii 
supper  President  Xelson  called  upon 
Messrs.  F.  H.  Coffey,  J.  H.  Beall,  G. 
H.  Hopkins  and  Mayor  Virgil  D. 
Guire  to  make  a  report  upon  their 
trip  to  Stonewall  Jackson  Training 
School,  near  Concord,  yesterday. 

Mr.  Coffey  made  a  most  interesting 
statement    of    their    trip.     They    left 
Lenoir     at  a  quarter  past     8  in     the 
morning  and  arrived  at  the  school  be- 
fore 11  o'clock,  a  distance  of  nearly 
100  miles.     Mr.  Coffey  and  the  rest 
of     the  committee  appointed  at     the 
last  meeting  to  make  a  trip  and  to  re- 
port to  the  club  all  say  that  a  visit  to 
the  school  removes  almost  entirely  an 
impression     that     they     and     almost 
everybody  else  have   of   the   school- 
that  it   is   a  juvenile  penitentiary   or 
reformatory.     A    reformatory    it    is, 
just  as  any  well  arranged  family  is. 
There   is   discipline   and   control,   but 
it  is  conducted  largely  upon  the  hon- 
or system,   and   the  357  boys   in  the 
school  are  a  band  of  boys  constitut- 
ing1 a  big  family.     One-half  of     the 
boys  work  at  some  important  manual 
labor  which  instructs   them  in  useful 
handicrafts,  and  the  other  half  go  to 
school    and    attend    to    practical    in- 
struction in  the  forenoon;  and  in  the 
afternoon    their   labors    are    reversed. 
Besides     the  general     buildings     for 
school    and   other   uses   there    are    12 
dormitories,    all    exactly    alike,    three 


of  which  have  been  put  up  by  the 
State  and  nine  by  different  counties, 
each  house  accommodating  about  30 
boys.  Owing  to  the  great  demand 
made  up  the  school  for  the  entrance 
of  boys  there  is  always  a  long  wait- 
ing "list.  Caldwell,  which  has  no 
building,  has  six  boys  cared  for  at 
the  school,  but  if  some  other  county 
which  has  a  building  seeks  to  enter 
a  boy,  in  fairness  he  is  given  the  pre- 
ference over  a  county  that  has  no 
building. 

The  Kiwanis  committee  spent  sev- 
eral hours  at  the  school,  going  over 
it  and  to  some  extent  over  the  400- 
aere  farm,  and  were  highly  pleased 
with  what  they  saw.  They  took  din- 
ner with  the  boys— that  is,  with  one 
section  of  them,  in  one  of  the  build- 
ings— and  pronounced  the  bill  of  fare 
excellent.  The  boys  sleep  in  a  big 
room  in  the  twelve  buildings,  in  sin- 
gle beds  arranged  around  the  room. 
They  have  ail  the  advantages  of 
baths,  etc.,  and  care  for  their  room, 
making  up  the  beds,  sweeping,  etc. 
And  the  committee  reported  that  the 
whole  school,  dormitories,  dining 
rooms,  every  part  of  it,  is  a  marvel 
of  cleanliness. 

These  boys  are  perfectly  delighted 
with  the  school;  they  have  taken  on 
new  life  and  are  actuated  by  a  de- 
sire to  take  advantage  of  their 
chances  to  improve  their  minds  and 
to  become  adept  in  the  various  trades 
and     employments     which  they     are 
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aught,  and  when  they  have  finished 
hen-   term  of  schooling,  go   out   into 
the  world  equipped  for  good  citizen- 
ship   and    for    remunerative    emplov- 
ment.  " 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
the     committee     saw  was  the     dairy 
which   function   upon    the   output   of 
a  large  herd  of  Holstein  cattle.    They 
report     it  to  be  a  model     dairy     and 
probably  is  much  like  our  own  Cald- 
well County  Creamery.     Much  of  the 
necessary  things  needed  for  the     cu- 
linary   department     are    raised    upon 
the  400-acre  farm,  where  all  kinds  of 
vegetables   and   other  truck  products 
are  raised,  not  to  speak  of  the  crops 
of  wheat,  corn,  etc. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
trades    at    which   the   boys    work   and 
art    instructed   in   performing.     They 
become     printers   and  operate     lino- 
tpyes     and     other     machinery     upon 
which     are  printed  the  "Uplift,"     .r 
weekly  magazine  of  .30  pages,  edited  ' 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Cook  of  Concord,  chair- 
man  of  the  board  of  trustees.     Mr. 
Charles    E.    Boger    is    superintendent 
and     Mr.  Jesse     C.   Fisher    assistant 
superintendent.     And    the    committee 
reports  that  even  on  a  short  stay  at 
the  school  they  could  not  but  observe 
how     affectionately  the  boys     regard 
the  men  who  are  over  them. 
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As  an  evidence  of  what  a  model 
school  it  is— and  ought  to  be— a  pub- 
lication of  the  names  of  the  board  of 
trustees  is  all  that  is  needed: 

J.  P.  Cook,  chairman,  Concord. 

Miss  Easdale  Shaw,  vice-chairman, 
Kockingham. 

John  J.  Blair,  secretary,  Raleigh. 

U.  B.  Coltrane,  treasurer,  Concord. 

if.  A.  Royster,  M.  D.,  Raleigh 

R.  0.  Everett,  Durham. 

Herman  Cone,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn,  Raleigh. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Coble,  Statesvilfe 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  Raleigh. 

Mrs.     W.   X.    Reynolds,     Winstoa- 
•Salem. 

-Mrs.  I.  W.  Faison,  Charlotte. 
As  is  stated  elsewhere,  this  school 
was  established  to  protect  the  first- 
offense  quasi-criminals  of  an  age  un- 
der 16  years  from  the  danger  of  asso- 
ciating with  what  they 'would  en- 
counter  if  sent  to  the  Raleigh  peni- 
tentiary or  upon  the  roads. 

Upon  motion  of  H.  W.  Courtney  it 
was  resolved  that  the  present  com- 
mittee be  continued  and  instructed  to 
take  up  the  matter  with  the  Booster's 
Club  of  Granite  Falls  and  with  the 
Kiwanis  Club  in  Catawba  and  Burke 
counties,  looking  to  co-operation  in 
securing  at  an  early  date  a  building 
at  the  school  for  the  three  counties. 


THE  STORY  THAT  WON. 

By  Frank  Owen  in  Young  Folks. 

M^i1^  <Gr!y  ,rGuthrio\  Editor-in-  was  a  great  believer  in  youth  and  it 
i^Uiei.  ot  'the  Mercury  announced  was  because  of  this  faith  that  th<> 
that  he  was  going  to  promote  one  of  idea  had  occurred  to  him. 
the  younger  reporters  to  the  exalt-  "I  want  each  one  of  you  fellows  to 
el  position  of  "Special  Feature  turn  in  the  best  story  you  can  find  " 
Writer"  there  was  great  excitement  he  said,  "  and  from 'tile  lot  I'll  be- 
lli the  new-paper  office.     Guy  Guthrie  lect  the  story  which     I  consider     the 
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best.  The  winning  author  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  new  position.  The  raitf 
restrictions  I  am  imposing  upon  you 
are  that  the  story  must  be  written 
ab0„t  something  you  find  u.  New 
York,  and  it  must  be  true  to  UK. 
Asid  from  anything  else,  it  will  be 
Cresting  to  read  the  dif :ferent  types 
of  stories  that  are  submitted. 

"How  long  must   the  story     be, 
asked  Dan  Rollins,  who  was  famous 
for   his   verbosity. 
Mr.  Guthrie  smiled. 
-Length    don't    matter,       he    re- 

nlied  "if  it  did,  of  course  you  d  W 
£  i  would  prefer  not  to  have  the 

stories  too  long.  I  believe  ha  a 
m0st  any  story  that  was  ova  written 
could  be  told  in  less  than  a  thousand 
words.  Some  of  the  most  memor- 
S  parables  in  the  Bible  are  vexy 
brief.     These     have       never       been 

T'yt'lct    Dan    Renins    alone" 
broke  in  Shad  Coles,  "he'd  write  all 

bis  stories  as  long  as  the    novels    - 


D^ihyRiehardson.     Miss  Richard- 
-■^hatS^^htto 

son,e  of  humor  and  never  minded  be 
\™  chaffed  in  the  slightest. 
m^lt  bankrupt  now,"  he  drawled, 
"at  least  I  haven't  any  visible     as- 

56  That's  why  I'm  going  to  try  my 
best  to  win  this  contest. 

Dan  was  full  of  enthusiasm.  He 
llkS  Writing  anyway  and  the  oppor- 
tunity   which   Guthrie     ogred     w- 

T^ZtZjr^    of    ro 
See-     Dan  could  see    romance     in 


everything.  Once  Shad  Coles  simp- 
ly for  the  sake  of  argument,  had  de- 
clared   that    romance    didn't    exist. 

"You  are  wrong,"   exclaimed  Dan 
heatedly.     "Romance  is  real.     Every 
object  you  see  proves  its     existence. 
We  speak  of  the  'Romance  of  Steel, 
typified  by  great  buildings,     bridges 
and  monstrous  ocean  liners;  the    Ro- 
mance of  Electricity'  of  which     the 
telegraph,     the     telephone     and     the 
radiograph  are  each  chapter;  the    Ro- 
mance of  Oil'  which  starts    with     a 
youth  earning  four  dollars     a     week 
who  rose  to  a  position  where  he  con- 
trolled more  wealth  than  Midas 

"Enough,"  cried  Shad,  "you  have 
won  your  point  even  though  you  have 
interpreted  the  word  in  a  much  broad- 
er sense  than  I  intended.  ^  hat  I 
should  have  said  was  that  dreams  do 
not  exist." 

You  are  wrong  in  that  also,"  said 
Dan.  "Dreams  are  the  very  fabric 
of  our  lives." 

"Of   yours,   perhaps." 
"And    of    yours    also. 
stories     and  what     are 
dreams,   imaginings.     The   world  has 
advanced  to  its  present  position  be- 
cause men  have  dared     to     dream- 
Columbus,    Bacon,    Newton,    Marconi 
and  Morse,  to  cite  only  a  few     illus- 
trations.    Behind    every    accomplisn- 
ment  is  the  colossal  idea  ot  a  dream- 
er      Berton    Braley    has    put    this 
thought  very  finely  in  one  of  his  best 
poems : 
'Might  of  the  roaring  boiler, 

Force  of  the  engine's  thrust, 
Strength   of   the   sweating   toiler— 

Greatly  in  these  we  trust; 
But  back  of  them  stands  the  Schemer, 
The  Thinker     who     drives     things 
through — 


You   write 

stories     but 
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Back  of  the  job—the  Dreamer 
Who's  making     the     dream     come 
true ! ' 

That's  only  the  last  verse.  I  forget 
the  rest,  but  if  you  want  it  read  the 
poem  complete,  you  can  find  it  in  the 
volume  entitled,  'Songs  of  the  Work- 
aday World.'  " 

Shad  smiled.  He  was  rather 
pleased  at  Dan's  earnestness.  Genius, 
although  hard  to  define,  is  primar- 
ly   a  matter  of   enthusiasm. 

"Although  I  do  not  admit  I  am 
vanquished,"  he  drawled,  "it  might 
be  good  policy  at  this  point  for  me  to 
beat  strategic  retreat." 

Shad  Coles  was  a  splendid  writer. 
He  was  also  a  clear  thinker.  He 
wrote  as  he  thought,  with  a  fine  direct 
style.  For  the  most  part  of  his  stor 
ies  were  very  brief,  little  more  than 
sketches  but  they  were  always  inter- 
esting, no  matter  how  small  the  sub- 
ject. His  methods  were  for  more 
leisurely  than  those  of  Dan  Rollins. 
Dan  wrote  with  great  enthusiasm,  at 
great  length  and  at  great  speed.  As 
a  space-writer  he  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  But  for  clear  writing  and 
really  beautiful  prose  Shad  quite 
outstripped  him.  Dan  was  aware  of 
this,  but  he  was  not  envious.  "Some 
day,"  he  declared,  "I  suppose  I'll 
settle  down  a  bit  and  write  something 
really  worthwhile." 

Dan  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
stories  of  Montague  Glass,  particular- 
ly those  justly  famous  ones  about 
"Potash  and  Perlmutter."  Therc- 
fore  he  went  in  quest  of  his  contest- 
story  to  Lispenard  Street  and  East 
Broadway.  Shad  Coles  on  the  other 
1  and,  picked  no  particular  street.  He 
.'iiist  decided  he'd  wander  around  un- 
til he  chanced  upon  an  idea.  All  the 
Tories  had  to  be  submitted  within  a 


week,  but  he  reasoned  that  he  had 
plenty  of  time.  He  intoned  to  make 
his  little  sketch  very  brief,  not  over 
twelve  hundred  words.  The  actual 
writing  would  not  take  long.  The 
main. problem  was  to  decide  on  a  sub- 
ject. The  first  day  he  had  practi- 
cally no  time  to  devote  the  search  for 
there  was  a  serious  fine  on  Worth 
Street,  and  he  was  instructed  to  get 
as  complete  a  story  as  possible.  The 
next  day  also  he  was  very  busy.  He 
had  to  report  the.  opening  of  the  Au- 
tomobile Show  at  Grand  Central  Pal- 
ace. Thus  two  days  were  utterly 
lost  as  far  as  the  contest  was  con- 
cerned. But  the  third  morning  found 
him   comparatively  free. 

It  was  a  glorious  day  and  he  felt 
in  rare  spirits  as  he  set  out  on  his 
quest.  He  journeyed  down  to  Wash- 
ington Street,  the  quaint  old  Syrian 
section  of  New  York,  near  the  Bat- 
tery and  West  of  Broadway.  Here 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  poorest 
and  dreariest  tenements  in  the  city, 
yet  they  are  but  a  stone's  throw  from 
some  of  the  greatest  office  buildings  in 
the  world,  and  only  a  few  minute's 
walk  from  Wall  Street.  At  this 
particular  spot  extreme  poverty  and 
extreme  wealth  rub  shoulders. 

As  Shad  Coles  walked  along  the 
street  he  was  accosted  by  a  young  Sy- 
rian, who  was  selling  laces,  embroid- 
ered table  cloths  and  magnificent 
scarfs.  He  held  out  his  wares  on  his 
arm  and  because  he  looked  so  pitiful, 
Shad  bought  a  bit  of  lace  for  his 
mother.  The  young  Syrian  could  not 
have  been  much  over  twenty,  but 
want  and  suffering  had  left  their  in- 
delible stamp  on  his  sallowr,  pinched 
face,  and  in  his  dark  deep-sunken 
eyes.  He  was  dressed  in  rags.  His 
once  black  suit  was  now  green  with 
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,„.,  his  hat  had  almost  as  many  holes 
u  it  a,  a  sieve  and  his  .hoes  were  so 
^/Ihey  seemed  ready  to  drop  ^ 
bis  feet.  And  yet  this  poverty-stuck 
J!.  ,  Uf;  v:a,  selling  lacs  of  *arvcl- 
ous  beauty.     It  was  incongruous,  but 

H  S££"J  my  story/'  mused  Shad. 
But  even  as  the  thought  came  to 
1^,  someone  slapped  him  on  J»> 
Sdler  and  a  cheerful  voice  s  , 
-interesting  chap,  < on  t  you  thim 
so?    I'm  going  to  make  kxm  the  pivot 

t  +i„.  sketch  I  am  writing, 
''^adg-hinedash^laneed'npin- 

t0\t   face   of   Hugh   Ransome    wh 

alsB0;  hacl  intended  writing  about  the 
SS\veck  sped  by  on.  oven  xingj- 
Almost  before  any  of  the  boy si  e  ah, 
,.,V  it  the  morning  had  come  on  wfticn 
t-    tre  to  submit    their     stories 
For  the  most  part,  the  various  lit  Jo 
■Hes  were  splendidly  written       Iheio 
wian  undeniable  thread  of  human- 
ss   running   through   them   all.     As 
flit     as  they     were     submitted    that 
fast     as  cm-i  fl  a   m_ 

^St  he rather  hard  for 
mei;doeide^nthebest/'he^ar 
ed.     "Practically   every   one   appear 

^^/■'loon  all  the  boys  had  turned 
in  their  stories  with  the  exception  f 
Shld  Coles.  This  rather  surpn^ 
Mr.  Guthrie  because  SI ad J  as  a 
knowledged  to  be  one  of  the  de*« 
est  fellows  on  the  paper  F.nallj 
summoned  Shad  to  his  office 

"I  sent  for  you,"  he  said  bo  tnai 
You  could  explain  to  me  how  it  i» 
C  you  have  not  turned  in  a  story. 


I     thought  your  entry  would  be     the 
very  first  I'd  receive.  ' 

Shad   seemed   a    trifle   embarrassed 
•  •To     tell  von  the     truth,      he     said 
finally,   "I  Ml   down    utterly   »  this 
case,     but  then  I  ran     into  a     latUei 
peculiar  experience  and  for  awhrle  I 

forgot  the  contest  utterly. 

■•Would  I  be  presuming  to  ask  jo.i 
to  relate  your  experience."' 

Shad  smiled.     "Not  in  the  least 
he   said,  "but  I'm    afraid   it    Wild 
searelv  be  worth  repeating.       A  tew 
S   v     aSo  as  I  walked  through  Bata- 
•        Set,  in     the  shadow     of     the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  I  vvas  attracted  to- 
wee  printing  shop,  so  tiny  that  ivva, 
ttle  more  than  a  hole  in  the  wall.     I 
d     chosen  Batavia  Street  for     my 
,t,uble    because  Rupert  Hughes    has 
caUed  it  the  most  Diekensy  street  in 
New  York,  and  has  even  used  it  as  a 

set  tin-  for  one  of  his  novels.     It  is 
ust  a  narrow  little  lane  only  a  few 

Cdred     feet  long,  where  the     g 
bricVe     looms     up    grotesquely     jus 
the  roofs        All  the  little  old 
£  i«   crooked,  uneven 

Sen  steps  set  sidewise  leading  up 
t0  the  front  doors.  Years  ******* 
a„0  when  the  city  was  young  th* 
Set  had  been  the  home  of  maty 
prominent  Americans,  but  now  it  - 
Peopled  almost  entirely  by  Greeks 
Sh  one  or  two  Italians  ,nd  Je,s 
interspersed.  As  I  walked _  along 
billed  to  the  charm  o be  s ^ 

At    last,  I  thought,  I  nave     L 
upon  a  street  of  romance  such  as  Du 

"Rollins  is  always  speaking  of-    ^ 

when  I  came  to  the  shop  of  Tom  Ba- 

■      the  Printer,  my  enthusiasm  J 

multiplied,  for  here  was  a  name  flu. 

was  not  foreign.     Perhaps  this  ma* 

was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  fir 

Americans     who     had     lived  in     t,e 
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neighborhood. 

"Much  interested,  I  mounted  the 
little  crooked  wooden  stairs  that  led 
to  the  tiny  door.  As  I  pushed  it  open 
I  had  to  almost  stoop,  so  low  was  it, 
and  from  the  rooms  beyond  there 
came  the  tinkle  of  a  hell.  For  a  few 
moments  no  one  appeared,  and  I  gaz- 
ed about  at  the  little  antique,  hand- 
operated  presses  which  seemed  as 
old  as  the  shop.  By  stepping  through 
the  doorway  it  seemed  as  though  I 
had  stepped  back  into  the  last  cen- 
tury. Finally  Tom  Barrle  appeared. 
He  came  slowly  from  the  rooms  be- 
yond, leaning  heavily  on  a  cane.  He 
was  very  old  and  very  small  and  he 
.had  a  long  white  heard,  such  as 
Santa  Clans  might  wear.  Around 
his  shoulders  was  fastened  an  old 
Paisley  shawl  and  upon  his  head  he 
wore  a  tiny  black  skull  cap. 

"Rupert  Hughes  was  right,  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  this  is  tlie  most 
Dickensy  spot  in  New  York  and  I 
have  found  one  of  Dickens'  charact- 
ers as  well. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  Tom  Barrio 
was  all  crippled  up  with  rheumatism, 
I  found  him  a  charming  old  fellow. 
He  told  me  many  whimsical  anec- 
dotes about  his  ancestors,  but  he  told 
me  unconsciously  much  about  him- 
self as  well.  I  learned  that  for  the 
past  few  days  he  had  been  so  ill  he 
had  been  unable  to  work  in  his  shop 
at  all  and  because  he  had  no  one  to 
help  him  his  work  had  gotten  very 
far  behind.  'I  don't  know  what  I 
shall  do,'  he  said  wistfully,  'if  I  can- 
not complete  my  orders.  1  will  lose 
my  customers  and  if  they  once  go  to 
more  modern  printers  they  will  never 
come  back  to  me,  to  my  antique  shop 
and  my  old-fashioned  methods.  As 
it  is,  I  am  barely  able  to  make  a  liv- 


ing, but  this  old  shop  has  lovely  as- 
sociations for  me.  I  have  always 
lived  here  and  I  guess  I'm  a  little  too 
old  to  start  now  trying  to  get  used  to 
any  other  home.  My  father  ran  the 
printing  shop  before  me.  In  those 
days  his  presses  were  the  most  mod- 
ern in  the  town.  But  now  they  are 
old  and  so  am  I.  I'm  eighty-three 
and  my  greatest  wish  is  that  I  may 
be  able  to  spend  my  few  remaining 
years  in  this  little  home  which  has 
grown  dearer  to  me  than  any  other 
spot  in  the  world.'  " 

Shad  Coles  paused  for  a  minute, 
then  he  continued  simply,  "Under 
the  circumstances  there  was  only  one 
thing  for  me  to  do.  I  understand 
the  operating  of  printing  presses 
thoroughly.  So  I  told  old  Tom  Bar- 
rie  I'd  complete  his  orders  for  him. 
I  have  never  seen  any  one  so  happy 
as  that  grand  old  man.  He  couldn't 
find  words  to  thank  me  enough.  He 
was  very  weak  and  feeble,  and  so  I 
•  decided  that  I  would  stay  with  him 
until  he  was  weil  again,  for  he  was  un- 
able to  even  cook  his  own  meals.  Hi 
used  to  sit  in  a  great  arm-chair,  the 
Paisley  shawl  wrapped  about  his 
shoulders  and  just  watch  for  hours 
as  the  little  old  presses  worked.  He 
seldom  spoke.  It  seemed  to  cause 
him  great  effort  when  he  did  so.  His 
old  friend,  Doctor  Greco,  eame  and 
examined  him.  When  he  said  good- 
bye to  me  at  the  door  he  gravely 
shook  his  head.  'Tom's  like  a  candle 
that  is  almost  burned  out,'  he  said, 
'  but  he  seems  very  happy  and  that 
is  much. ' 

"Yesterday  morning,  as  I  worked 
the  presses,  Tom  Barrie  died.  He 
just  drifted  into  that  everlasting 
sleep  without  my  even  noticing  his 
passing.     He  had  been  sitting  in  the 
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oreat  arm-chair  .silent  as  usual. 
When  I  turned  to  look  at  him  the 
sunlight  was  streaming  in  through 
the  cracked  window  and  it  seemed *to 
fall  upon  his  snow-white  hair  like 
a  benediction.  On  his  face  was  a 
smile  of  profound  happiness  and 
peace,  an  echo  of  the  contented  life 
he  had  lived." 

Again  Shad  Coles  paused  and  tor 
some  minutes  the  two  sat  in  silence. 
Finally  Shad  said,  -'Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, do  you  blame  me  for  for- 
getting to  write  my  story?  Of  course, 
I  admit,   I'm   rather  disappointed   to 


fail,  for  I  know  nothing  I  desire 
more  than  to  be  a  special  feature 
writer  for  you.  But  I  could  not 
desert  old  Tom  Barrie." 

Guv  Guthrie  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
seized  Shad's  hand.  "Failure,"  ho 
cried  "do  you  call  that  failure '?  Why 
man,  that  is  the  most  human  story  of 
all.  You've  won  and  I  think  that 
every  one  of  the  other  fellows  will 
agree  with  me.  I  believe  as  did  a 
certain  writer  whose  name  I  forget, 
that  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
stories  have  never  been  written, 
they've  been  lived." 


KEEP  YOUR  BODY  AT  ITS  BEST. 


Mr.  Amos  K.  Wells  gives  us  a  very 
fine     illustration  of  the     importance 
and  necessitv  of  keeping  our  bodies 
in  good  condition  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  most  with  them.     He  says: 
The  hand  of  the  average  bookkeep- 
er travels  ten  thousand  miles  a  year, 
and  the  brain  guides   it  through  all 
the   complicated   journey.     The    hand 
of  the  typist  travels  a  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  a  year,  and  every  yard  of 
the   journey    is   a   bewildering   dance. 
The   hand   of   the    piano-player   does 
marvelously     more.        A     presto     by 
Mendelssohn  was  played  in  tour  min- 
utes and  three  seconds,  a  total  of  5,- 
995     notes.     That  meant  more     than 
twenty-four  notes  a  second,  and  eacu 
note  meant  a  bending  of  the  finger  up 
and   down,   with  many  side  movements 
of  the  hands  and   complicated  move- 
ments of   the   wrists,  elbows,   should- 
ers, and  feet.     A  physiologist  assert- 
ed that   the  performance  involved  at 
least      seventy-two      distinct       nerve 
changes     every  second,  each     change 


produced  by  a  distinct  act  of  the  will. 
For  each  of  the  twenty-four  notes  in 
each  second  there  were  at  least  four 
conscious  sensations,  or  ninety-sis 
tranmissions  of  nerve  force  from 
brain  to  hands  each  second  of  tho 
performance. 

This  is  the  kind  of  instrument  that 
people  abuse  with  alcohol  and  tobac- 
co, late-  hours,  bad  air,  gluttony  and 
a      thousand  other  physical     insults. 
We  hire  men  to  care  for  our  automo- 
biles.    We     cherish  our  pianos     and 
violins.     We    put    our    paintings    be- 
hind    glass     and  our     books  on  steel 
shelves!     We  store  away  our  clothes 
in  cedar  chests  and  put  our  bonds  in- 
to    safe  deposit     vaults.     But     any- 
where  and  anything   is   good   enough 
fur     that   exquisite  instrument,     that 
priceless     possession,  that  crown     of 
creation— our      matchless     bodies.     I 
sometimes  wonder  that  God  does  not 
transform     us  all  into  big  lumps     of 
putty. 


Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm.-Emerson. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  WILL  FROM  A  POOR- 
HOUSE. 


Morganton 

In  the  pockets  of  an  old  rag-god 
coat  belonging  to  one  of  the  insane 
patients  of  the  Chicago  poorhouse, 
there  was  found  after  the  patient's 
death  a  will,  a  copy  of  -which  has 
been  received  by  the  Central  Bank 
and  Trust  Company. 

The  man  had  been  a  lawyer,  and 
the  will  was  written  in  a  firm,  clear 
hand  on  a  few  scraps  of  paper. 

So  unusal  was  it  that  it  -was  sent 
to  a  lawyer  and  he  read  it  before  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed  ordering  it  probated. 
And  now  it  is  on  the  records  of  Cook 
county,  Illinois. 

The  will  reads  as  follows:  "I 
Charles  Lounsberry,  being  of  sound 
and  disposing  mind  and  memory,  do 
hereby  make  and  publish  this,  my 
last  will  and  testament,  in  order,  as 
justly  as  may  be,  to  distribute  my 
interest  in  the  world  among  suceed- 
ing  men. 

"That  part  of  my  interest  which 
is  known  in  law  and  recognized  in 
sheepbound  volumes  as  my  property 
being  inconsiderable  and  of  non-ae- 
oount,  I  make  no  disposition  of  it  in 
this,  my  will.  My  right  to  live,  be- 
ing but  a  life  estate,  is  not  at  my 
disposal,  but  these  things  excepted, 
all  else  in  the  world  I  now  proceed 
to  devise  and  bequeath. 

"Item  1.  I  give  to  good  fathers 
and  mothers,  in  trust  for  their  chil- 
dren, all  good  little  words  of  praise 
and  encouragement,  and  all  quaint 
pet  names  and  endearments,  and  I 
charge  said  parents  to  use  them  just- 
ly,  but  generously,   as  the  needs   of 


News-Herald. 

the  children  shall  require. 

"Item  2.  I  leave  to  children  in- 
clusively, but  only  for  the  term  of 
childhood,  all  and  every  owner  of  the 
fields  and  blossoms  of  the  woods  with 
the  right  to  play  among  them  freely, 
according  to  the  customs  of  children, 
warning  them  at  the  same  time 
against  thistles  and  thorns.  And  I 
devise  to  children  the  banks  of  the 
brooks  and  the  golden  sands  beneath 
the  waters  thereof,  and  odors  of  the 
willows  that  dip  therein,  and  the 
white  clouds  that  float  high  over  the 
giant  trees. 

"And  I  leave  to  the  children  in 
long  long  days  to  be  many  in,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  the  night  and  the 
train  of  the  Milky  Way  to  wonder 
at,  but  subjects  nevertheless,  to  the 
rights  hereinafter  given  to  lovers. 

"Item  3.  I  devise  to  boys,  jointly, 
all  the  useful,  idle  and  commons 
where  ball  may  be  played,  all  ponds 
and  waters,  where  one  may  swim,  all 
snow-clad  hills  where  one  may  coast 
and  all  streams  and  ponds  where  one 
may  fish,  or  one  may  skate,  to  hold 
the  same  for  the  period  of  their  boy- 
hood. And  all  meadows  with  t  he 
clover  blossoms  and  butterflies  there- 
in; the  woods  with  their  appurten- 
ances; the  squirrels  and  bird  echoes 
and  strange  noises  and  all  distant 
places  which  may  be  visited,  togeth- 
er with  the  adventures  there  found. 
And  I  give  to  said  boys  each  his  own 
place  at  the  fireside  at  night  with  all 
pictures  that  may  be  seen  without 
let  or  hinderanee  or  without  any  in- 
cumbrance of  care. 
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"Item  4.  To  lovers  I  devise  their 
imaginary  world,  with  whatever 
they  may  need,  as  the  stars  of  ,e 
sky,  the  red  rose  by  the  wall,  the 
bloom  of  the  hawthorne,  the  sweet 
strains  of  music  and  aught  else  they 
may  desire  to  figure  to  each  o  her, 
to  '  lastingness  and     beauty  of     their 

love.  .  .   ,,      T 

"Item  5.  To  young  men,  jomU},  l 
devise  and  bequeath  all  boisterous, 
inspiring  sport  of  rivalry,  and  I  give 
to  them  the  disdain  of  weakness  and 
undaunted  confidence  in  their  own 
strength.  Tho  they  are  rude,  1  leave 
to  them  the  power  to  make  lasting 
friendship    and    of    possess.ng    com- 


panions, and  to  them  exclusively  I 
give  merry  songs  and  grave  chorous- 
es  to  sing  with  lusty  voices. 

"Item  6.  And  to  those  who  are 
no  longer  children  or  youths  or  lov- 
ers I  leave  memory  and  bequeath  to 
them  the  columns  of  the  poems  of 
Burns  and  Sheakespeare  and  of  that 
they  may  live  the  old  days  over  again 
freely  and  fully,  without  title  or  di- 
minution. , 

"Item  7.  To  our  loved  ones  with 
snowy  crown  I  bequeath  the  happi- 
ness of  old  age,  the  love  and  grati- 
tude of  their  children  until  they  tall 
asleep. ' ' 


THE  MAKING  OF  READERS. 


Asheville 
Dr    C.    Alphonso    Smith      is   right. 
North  Carolinians  do  not  read  enough. 
But   complaining   of     it,     broadcast- 
ing-statistics  on   it,   the   building   ot 
libraries  and  the   turning     loose     ot 
hordes    of    book    salesmen    upon    the 
State  will  not  remedy  the  shortcom- 
ing     The  place   to  makes  readers   is 
£  the  school  and  the  home.   The  time 
that  people   can  be  made  readers   is 
childhood.     Reading  is  in  some  per- 
sons  an   instinctive    urge.    In    manj 
others,  in  the  majority  in  fact,  it  tt 
entirelV     or  partially     a     cultiva    d 
taste,  a  matter  of  the  training  ot  the 

""One    reason    North    Carolinians    do 

not   read  more,   the   reason  many   ot 

them  will  not  read  more,  is  that  so 
it  e  stress  is  laid  on  reading  m  the 

schools  as  a  source  of  both  pleasure 
and  education.  Business  men  get 
„p  in  mass  meetings  and  plead  stren- 
uouslv  for     more     "business     educa- 


CitLzen. 

Hon"  in  the  schools,  for  more  short- 
hand," more  "bookkeeping,"  when 
the  direst  neglect  of  the  school  chil- 
dren is  in  regard  to  their  reading. 
They  forget  that  an  entire,  always 
growing  and  never-ended  education 
can  be  had  from  reading. 

Reading  gives  the  child  everything 
it   should0  have.     When   properly   su- 
pervised by  teacher  and  parent,  there 
is  nothing  to  excel  it  in  all  the  world 
of    teacher-and-parent    training.     By 
reading,   we   mean   principally   fiction 
and   poetry   with   some   inspiring   bi- 
ography   and    herioc    history    thrown 
in.     With   such    pages   spread   before 
him,    Your   boy   takes    into    his    mind 
and  soul  the  best  of  man's  experience 
and  aspiration.     The  longing  to  excel, 
the  desire   to  do  good,  the  beauty  of 
chivalry,     the  charm     of     politeness, 
these  things  go  into  him. 

With  the  good  writers  of  adventure 
he  learns  the  earth  and  the  dwelling 
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places  of  all  sorts  of  men.  In  the 
stories  of  business  and  successful 
striving,  he  sees  how  obstacles  are 
overcome  and  that  cowardice  is  a 
shameful  thing-.  He  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  merits  and  evils  of 
all  sorts  ofj  persons  and  all  kinds  of 
actions.     Above  all,  his  fancv  is  stim- 


ulated, his  imagination  made  power- 
ful, and  he  thus  is  equipped  with  the 
vision  that  leads  to  happiness  and 
suceesss.  Teach  every  North  Caro- 
lina child  to  read,  and  in  forty  years 
North  Carolina  will  double  and  treble 
every  record  of  which  she  is  so  proud 
today. 


BAREFOOT  JOHNNY'S  RELIGION. 


By  E.  Morr 

Frankly,  I  don't  know  his  last 
name,  or  his  post-office  address.  I 
just  call  him  Barefoot  Johnny.  But 
that  is  only  the  beginning  of  my 
ignorance.  What  do  I  know  of  the 
big  farm  he  is  to  tili  some  day,  or  the 
crowds  of  men  and  women  he  will  em- 
ploy, or  the  college  he  will  run,  or 
the  souls  he  will  lead  to  Christ?  God 
alone  knows  all  that  now.  Barefoot 
Johnny  is  both  a  problem  and  a  possi- 
bility. And  of  him  and  his  sister 
there  are  some  fifteen  miollion  here 
in  America,   and  more  coming! 

Where  shall  we  find  teachers  and 
schoolhouses  for  Johnny's  education? 
The  State  has  faced  that  problem  and 
report  progress.  But  in  the  educa- 
tion that  is  to  fit  Johnny  for  the 
presidency  or  the  janitorship  of  that 
college,  or  for  some  other  life-service 
equally  worth  while,  what  is  our 
American  plan  for  including  in  ad- 
'  equate  measure  the  element  of  re- 
ligion ? 

Johnny  must  grow  up  a  Christian 
To  make  him  accurate  we  start  him 
on  numberlessons  in  the  first  grade, 
five  a  week  right  through  the  year, 
under  teachers  who  have  made  teach- 
ing their  profession  and  elementary 
arithmetic  one  of  their  specialties. 
We  advance  the  instruction  grade  by 


is  Ferguson. 

grade.  We  apply  it  constantly  to 
practical  problems.  We  never  let 
up  till  he  is  well  into  his  college 
electives,  and  not  then  if  he  expects 
to  be  an  engineer.  We  can't  afford 
to  have  Johnny's  bridges  falling  in- 
to the  river.  Did  you  ever  reckon 
how  many  hours  had  to  be  given  to 
mathematics  before  the  professors 
would  sign  the  college  sheepskin? 
Exactitude,  you  see,  is  part  of  the 
character  of  an   educated  man. 

But  should  not  religion  also  be  a 
part  of  his  character?  Has  not  re- 
ligion something  to  contribute  to  the 
building  of  bridges  and  other  tasks  ? 
And  are  there  not  "higher  branches" 
in  religion  as  in  mathematics,  to 
which  the  lower  branches  lead  'I 

We  wan't  Johnny  to  know  his  Bi- 
ble and  go  to  church  and  confess 
Jesus  as  his  Saviour  and  live  the 
Christian  life.  As  we  think  of 
Johnny  doing  these  things,  we  un- 
consciously follow  the  standards  set 
us  by  the  average  Christian  life  of 
today.  Back  of  that  life  is  no  such 
educational  preparation  as  sustains 
the  standards  of  the  college  presi- 
dent and  the  bridge  engineer  and 
the  modern  successful  farmer.  If 
there  were,  the  standards  set  us  by 
Jesus   and   Paul   would  not   sound  so 
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lofty  and  far-away.  You  and  I 
would  be  living'  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  Good  Samaritan  '-and 
and  the  Twelfth  of  Romans  every 
day.  Our  farm  would  stand  for 
forty-bushel  righteousness.  Our  col- 
lege would  radiate  Christianity  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  If  we  start- 
ed a  business,  it  would  be  Golden- 
Rule  business  through  and  through. 
Xow  exactly  that  is  what  we  want 
for  Johnny.  This  poor  old  world 
cries  out  for  a  generation  of  godli- 
ness, whose  leaders  and  sub-leaders— 
Yes,  and  the  rank  ami  file— shall  be 
graduates  of  Jesus'  school.  The 
fair-to-middling  Christian  has  had 
his  day.  Neither  he  nor  his  church, 
nor  yet  the  city  or  the  land  ruled  by 
his  vote,  can  meet  the  challenge  of 
God's  tremendous  Vow. 

As  to  the  men  and  women,  soine- 
thign  can  be  done  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  principles  of  higher  relig- 
ion. Victories  will  be  won  when  we 
have  secured  better  Christian  train- 
ing for  our  older  youth.  But  ths 
saving  of  the  world  will  come  by 
giving  to  Barefoot  Johnny— all  the 
millions  of  him— a  full,  real,  twelve- 
grade  course  in  Christ's  religion. 
He  has  his  distinctive  needs. 

Many  years  ago  I  attended  the  an- 
niversary of  a  Sunday  school  that 
used  to  run  in  a  schoclhouse  on  the 
southern  outskirts  of  Philadelphia, 
la  that  Sunday  school  was  enrolled 
by  its  organizer  a  certain  Barefoot 
Johnny.  I  do  not  know  this  John- 
ny's hist  name;  though  I  suspect  he 
ran  barefoot  only  on  Saturday  after- 
noons. In  that  Sunday  school,  and 
in  his  godly  home,  that  boy  learned 
religion  and  worked  it  out  in  life.  "I 
saw°the  records  of  his  faithful  at- 
tendance,  good   scholarship   and   per- 


sonal enterprise  as  a  pupil-leader  in 
the  school.  It  was  his  Sunday  school 
superintendent  who  took  him  to  town 
and  found  him  a  job  in  a  clothing 
store  on  Market  street,  near  where,  a 
few  years  later,  he  started  a  clothing 
store'  of  his  own.  From  his  opening 
day  ho  based  his  business  on  those 
principles  of  everyday  godliness  that 
lie  had  learned;  and  from  these  prin- 
ciples he  never  let  it  swerve.  John 
"Wanamaker  had  an  education  in  re- 
ligion; and  he  made  good. 

That  was  seventy-live  years  ago. 
We  do  not  stand  today  for  the  mag- 
azines and  newspapers  of  1850,  much 
as  we  may  prize  certain  classics  of 
literature  that  in  their  columns  first 
saw  the  light.  So,  firm  as  is  our 
faith  in  John  Wanamaker 's  religion 
and  deep  as  is  our  gratitude  to  faith- 
ful Sunday  school  workers  then  and 
now,  we  cannot  rest  in  the  education- 
al methods  of  the  past;  nor  can  the 
world  be  saved  by  our  success  in  edu- 
cating one  Johnny  and  Mary  here  and 
there. 

Some. bewail  the  day  that  arc  past. 
Some  call  on  us  to  redouble  our  efforts 
along  present  lines.  Considering 
the  needs  we  face,  the  later  policy  is 
almost  as  helpless  as  the  former. 
He  who  knows  Christ's  religion  as  it 
works  in  lives,  how  surely  the  chil- 
dren, rightly  taught,  will  learn  and 
live  it,  and  how  deep  is  the  call,  and 
how  widespread,  for  such  help  as  on- 
ly that  religion  can  bring,  will  demand 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  arise  and 
rebuild  its  system  of  Christian  edu- 
cation on  a  scale  worthy  its  founder's 
vision  and  the  needs  of  its  world- 
task.  And  for  that  work  he  will  free- 
ly make,  in  money  or  in  service,  a 
sacrificial    contribution. 
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LODERN  LAWLESSNESS. 


By  Archer  Wallace. 

One  of  the  most  cherished  posses- 
sions of  the  Angle-Saxon  people  is  a 
regard  for  law,  and  on  the  oilier  hand 
there  is  considerable  disgrace  attach- 
ed to  the  transgression  of  it.  We 
refer  to  "lawless  people"  in  terms 
almost  of  contempt  for  we  believe 
them  to  be  enemies  of  society.  Yet 
at  the  present  time  we  are  living  in 
a  period  of  lawlessness  such  as  our 
race  has  rarely  if  ever  experienced. 

Is  the  law  an  enemy?  Is  consti- 
tuent authority  a  menacing  "kill- 
joy?" Yes,  and  no;  according  to  the 
temper  and  outlook  of  the  person 
who  asks  the  question.  There  are 
those  to  whom  the  law  is  always  a 
menacing  institution.  Their  brains 
are  employed  in  seekings  ways  to 
evade  or  break  the  law,  therefore 
they  are  constantly  "at  daggers 
drawn. ' '  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  re- 
gard law  as  a  friend,  co-operating 
with  us  in  our  best  efforts. 

In  regard  to  the  physical  universe 
we  know  that  the  secret  of  progress 
is  to  learn  to  obey  the  law.  As  one 
writer  reminds  us:  "Obey  the  water 
and  it  will  float  you,  obey  the  wind 
and  it  will  cary  you,  o'oey  the  fire  and 
it  will  warm  you,  obey  the  electrical 
force  and  it  will  serve  you,  obey  the 


light  and  it  will  guide  you.  The  child 
of  obedience  is  conqueror  in  the 
realm  of  law. " 

It  is  the  same  in  the  realm  of  the 
moral  world.  The  secret  of  happi- 
ness and  of  usefulness  is  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  run  con- 
trary to  such  law,  is  to  invite  disast- 
er and  moral  shipwreck. 

Yet  we  Christians  are  not  to  slav- 
ishly follow  law  but  to  follow  Christ, 
and  if  we  live  under  the  inspiration 
of  His  spirit  we  shall  fulfill  the  law 
unconsciously.  There  are  laws  which 
Ave  fulfill  without  ever  thinking  of 
them.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  law 
which  compels  us  to  look  after  our 
children  until  they  reach  a  certain 
age.  Yet  it  is  not  necessary  for  of- 
ficers of  the  law  to  be  constantly  re- 
minding us  of  our  duty  to  those  chil- 
dren we  so  dearly  love.  We  main- 
tain our  children  because  we  love 
them,  not  because  the  law  insists  up- 
on our  doing  so. 

Christians  fulfill  th  law  unconsci- 
ously. They  are  guided  not  by 
mechanical  rules  but  by  living  prin- 
ciples. We  agree  fully  with  that 
great  English  statesman  who  said: 
"Whatever  makes  a  man.  a  good 
Christian  makes  him  a  good  citizen." 
■ — Archer  Wallace. 


KIT  CARSON'S  LAST  CAMP  FIRE. 

By  Chauncey  Thomas  iri  Out  Door  Life. 
Time  comes  when  a  man  lights  his  greatest  man  who  over  lived  was  he, 
last  campiire.  Times  comes  when  a  who  discovered  that  fire  is  born  of 
nation  builds  its  last  campfire — and  a  friction,  that  it  is  fed  with  fuel,  and 
race.  In  time  everything  has  its  end.  that  it  is  controled  and  ever  killed  at 
Civilization    began    with    lire.       The      will  by  the  pouring  on  or  water.     In 
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this  one  discovery  alone  does  wan 
differ  from  Ids  fellow  animals.  U 
animals  should  also  discover  the  sec- 
ret of  creating,  controlmg  and  killing 
fire  then  would  come  an  end  to  the 
cSizationofBiau  Ifthe-tcame 
to  know  this  secret,  the  LmtcdStat.es 

would  disappear  in  the  gauging  of 
the  moon-one  vast  swirl  of  flame 
and  smoke,  then  dead,  eoal  cinders 
Ll  ashes  from  the  Atlantic  to  U 
Pacific  shore.  Fire .*  the ,  pea  , 
tool  of  man.  Since  the  earliest  iW 
er  of  human  intelligence  fire  to  man 

has  ever  been  the  symbol  of  life  it 
self      Without   the  command  ot  bi<-, 
iron  and  its  tools,  such  as  the  km  o, 
the  hammer  and  the  wheel,  «,,Ub 
impoSsible      and      unknown.        Seeds 
would  he  unkown;  man  himself, 

ved  oh  and  by  such  things  would 
be  unknown,  either  to  himself 01  to 
othev  things  on  tins  earth  exec JJ 
011C  of  the  thousands  of  other  kinds 
of  animal.  Some  day  some  man  wn 
build  the  last  fire,  and  that  wil  .» 
tlw  end  of  the  human  race  juat  as 
the  first  tire  was  the  birth  of  the 
,ace  So  it  is  well  that  here,  by  tins 
one  to  mark  the  place,  we  to-day 
consider  the  last  camphre  of  a  great 

""a  man  is  great  not  in  himself,  but 
;„  his  final  relations  to  other  men  01 
his   effects   on   human   events.     Often 
some  great  current  of  events _  make  a 
man  great   when   m   another   settni 
ho    would    have    remained    nnknowa. 
Fame  is  but  a  glorified  name  for  acl- 
v^r    sin".       The     only     difference    in 
2reatnesDs  between  Ceasar,   the  negro 
Lvant-a  black  slave  if  W™&. 
and  Ceasar,  the  greatest  of  the  Ro- 
mans,    is  that  one     is  more     famous 
.ST    the     other-is     wider     known 
among   men,  his   name   is   on   the   Up 


more  often— and  that  is  all  advertis- 
ing is.  Under  the  skin,  as  Kipling 
puis  it  so  neatly,  men  are  largely 
alike.  If  you  would  see  the  daily 
life  of  Babylon  thousands  of  years 
ago,  just  look  around  you.  Men,  wo- 
men and  children  then,  in  far  off 
lands  those  thousands  of  years  ago, 
were  doing  just  about  what  we  are 
doing  today— planting,  cooking,  sew- 
ing, loving,  fighting,  the  things  of  the 
commonplace  home  and  workshop- 
then  and  now  just  alike.  Only  the 
names  arc  different. 

The  small,  life-tired  man  who  pain- 
fully crawled  out  of  the  wagon  May 
noon,  1SI3S,  and  lit  his  last  eainfire  on 
this-     spot  was,    like  Ceasar  and     the 
black;  but  he  stood  for  the  ending  of 
a  tremendous  movement  of  race,  and 
in  this  fact  alone  it  is  worth  while  to 
have   placed    this   stone   to   mark  the 
place.     Centuries  ago  our  white  race 
left     somewhere   in  Asia  and     came 
into     Northern     Europe;      then     we 
spread    over  Europe     to     the     ocean 
shores    both    on    Europe's    west    and 
south,  but  we  were  balked  for  twenty 
centuries     by     the     Western     waves. 
Then  we  crossed  the  sea.     Here  was 
a  new  and  greater  land  America,  the 
two  Americas  we  have  come  to  know 
them  now.  So  we  swept  over  the  new 
lands,  ever  westward,  ana  we  came  to 
the  desert  beyond  the  Rocky  "Moun- 
tains.    "Here   we  rest,'''  such; is  the 
meaning  of  the  name  "Alabama"   in 
one  of  the  Indian  tongues.    True,  the 
race  had  crossed  these  Western  sands 
beyond  the  ranges,  has  even  crossed 
the  greatest  seas,  the  mighty  Pacific; 
but  not  to  stay,  for  now,  after  twenty 
centuries,  we  meet  again  the  Yellow 
Man  on  those  Asiatic  shores    and  the 
signs   threaten   that  in   time,  perhaps 
shorter  than  many  realize,  the  Yellow 
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Man,  who  once  drove  the  White  to 
the  Wot,  will  soon  drive  the  White 
to  the  East,  hack  over  the  Pacific,  and 
even  hack  across  the  thousand  miles 
of  canyoned  rocks  and  cactused 
sands  that  are  our  racial  protection 
to  the  West.  These  Rockies  seem 
destined  to  be  the  Hood  of  the  White 
race. 

And  such  nun  as  Boone,  Crocket, 
Bridger,  Cody  and  Kit  Carson  stand 
forth  in  history,  and  must  stand 
greater  and  greater  as  that  history 
ages,  as  the  symbols  of  that  racial 
tide  crossing  the  plains  to  the  east- 
ward and  finally  finding'  its  limit 
right  here  at  the  Kockies.  When  Kit 
Carson  that  day  built  his  campfire  he' 
was  lighting  one  of  the  last  eampfires, 
not  only  of  the  American  frontier, 
hut  of  the  Western  frontier  of  the 
White  race.  The  changes  o  f  human 
history  are  not  marked  like  rainbow 
colors;  one  thing  blends  into  onother 
too  gradually  to  be  told  at  the  in- 
stant, but  time  and  distance  shows 
the  change — where  and  when. 

Kit  Carson  was  63  .years  old  and 
dying.  He  knew  the  end  was  near, 
so  his  granddaughter,  who  stands 
here  by  me,  a  told  me.  Blood  vessels, 
broken  years  before  had  again  rup- 
tured; and  with  his  friend,  Major 
Oakes,  he  was  going  from  Fort  Lara- 
mie, Wyoming,  to  his  old  home  place 
in  Taos,  Xew  Mexico,  by  wagon. 
But  he  could  not  get  home;  he  died 
on  the  way,  at  Fort  Lyon,  a  few  days 
after  ho  lit  the  fire  on  this  spot. 
They  had  stayed  at  the  Shinn  ranch, 
m  Little  Dry,  a  short  distance  up 
hat  creek  above  where  Englewood 
low  is,  the  night  before  Carson  slept 
in  the  wagon  on  a  spring  bed  to  be  in 
the  open  air.  The  next  forenoon  they 
•.railed    up  the    old  road,    now     gone, 


that  I  have  many  a  time  when,  forty 
ycars  ago,  I  was  a  boy  and  rode  after 
cattle  over  those  then  unfeneed  prai- 
ries. At  noon  they  stopped  here  to 
rest  the  horses,  here  on  the  top  of 
Riley  Hill,  where  the  road  pitches 
down  by  the  old  Riley  ranch  to  Plum 
Creek,  then  on  over  the  Divide  to  th« 
South. 

'•I'll     build  the     fire,  Oakes;     you 
turn  out   the   team.       It   will   be  my 
last   campfire,''   Kit    Carson   said,   as 
he   slowly  rose   from   his   bed   in   the. 
light  wagon,  painfully  climbed  down 
over  the  wheel,  and  lit  his  last  camp- 
fire.   Within  a  year  or  so,  Oakes  point- 
ed out  this  spot  to  Judge   Hiram  Ben- 
nett, and  Bennett  piled  up  stones  on 
the  ashes  like  a  section  corner.  Then 
for     many  years,  at  frequent     inter- 
vals,    this     cross-road,     right     where 
these    two    old    roads    meet,    William 
Bennett,  here   today,   time  and  again 
noted  that  pile  of  stones,  and  always 
spoke  of  the  place  as  "Kit  Carson's 
Last  Campfire'."     Of  the  place  there 
is  no  question,  once  one  has  learned 
the  facts.     It  is  a  mile  or  more  from 
water,  true,  but  that  was  not  a  night 
camp  only     a  noonday  stop  for  rest 
and   lunch.  After  the   wagon,  with   its 
sick  man,   had  gone  down  that  hill,  the 
campfire  flickered  down  smouldering, 
finally   died.        And   Kit   Carson  lin- 
gered  a  few  days  and,  like  it,  died. 
And  the  white  frontier,  more  slowly, 
flickered  and  is   even   now  smoulder- 
ing.    The  White  race  will  build  mil- 
lions on  millions,  of  fires  in  the  cen- 
turies to  come,  but  its  frontier  fires, 
that  winked  in  the  night  like  stars  on 
the     ground  from     Central  Asia     to 
these   Pocky  ranges,   are   almost   out, 
and  one  of  the  last,  of  these  fires  was 
that   day   lit   by   Kit   Carson   on   this 
spot  where  stands  this  granite  stone, 
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put  here  today  to  mark  the  spot  for 
history,  by  the  Territorial  Daughters 
of  Colorado.  And  as  we  stand  here 
with  uncovered  heads,  let  us  not  for- 


get that  some  day,  like  little  Kit  Car- 
son, each  of  us  will  build  his  last  fire, 
and  may  it  bo  as  clean  and  bright  a.s 
his. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 


Not  many  boys  were  visited  on  last 
Wednesday  on  account  of  the  wet 
weather. 

t   i  t  t 

Herbert  Apple  has  returned  to  the 
institution  after  a  short  visit  to  his 
home   in  Greensboro. 

t     t     t     t 

Hogs  arc  being  killed,  7  large  hogs 
averaging     from  300  to  400     pounds 
each,  were  killed  last  week. 
ItU 

The    shoo    shop    has   been    doing    a 
rushing   business   for   the  past  week, 
as  the  boys  are  all  wearing  shoes  now. 
t     t     t     t 

The  boys  have  been  hauling  coal 
for  the  past  week,  they  have  also 
been  hauling  gravel  and  repairing  the 
roads. 

tit* 

A  new  chicken  house  is  being  built, 
behind  the  ninth  cottage.  This  house 
is  nearly  completed,  and  will  soon  be 
in  use. 

t    t    X    I 
A  very  worthy  friend  of  the  boyr,, 
contributed    one    dollar    to    the    Cone 
Literary   Society   for   the  purpose   of 
buying  magazines. 

t    t    t.t 
On    last    Sunday    morning,    instead 
of  having  the  regular  Sunday  School 
lesson,  Mr.  Paul  Bargcr,  of  Moores- 


ville  made  a  very  interesting  talk   to 
the  boys.. 

t  t  I  I 
Rev.  Mr.  Lyerly,  of  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  services  in  the  Auditorium 
un  last  Sunday  afternoon.  Mr.  Ly- 
erly took  as  the  subject  of  his  ad- 
dress "The  Unpardonable   Sin." 

1     J     J     t 

For  the  past  two  weeks  the  boys 
have  been  practicing  every  other  day, 
instead  of  once  a  week,  as  it  is  get- 
ting close  to  Christmas.  They  take 
a  great  interest  in  practicing  their 
Christmas  songs. 

tfJt 
The     Stonewall'     Literary    Society 
had.    an  interesting     debate  on     last 
Monday     night.     The  boys   to     take 
part      in   the   program   '  were     Kieth 
Hunt,  Walter  Page,  Charles  Maynard 
and  Stanley  Armstrong. 
t     t     t     t 
The   band    boys   had   their   regular 
practice    in    the   Auditorium    on   last 
Friday    and    Tuesday    night.        They 
will  soon  be  through  with  their  first 
book,    and   will   start    on    the   secoi  .1 
book  as  soon  as  they  get  them, 
t    t    t    t 
A  big  base  ball  game  was  played 
between    the'  boys    on   last    Saturday 
afternoon,  the  score  of  the  game  b>> 
ing  a  tie  of  1  to  L     The  basket  ball 
players   also   had  a  match  game   a :.d 
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all  of  the  players  played  fine. 

t  X  X~  X 
Mr.  R.  S.  Huntington,  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  paid  a  visit  to  the  insti- 
tution on  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
Mr.  Huntington  has  taken  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  Training  School.  The 
boys  of  the  first  cottage  greatly  en- 
joyed his  visit,  as  he  told  them  many 
funnv  stories. 

X    X    X    X 
The   buys   to   take  part   in   the  de- 
bate of  the  Cone  Literary  Society  on 
last   Monday  night   were  Ervin   Cole, 
Julian    Strickland,    Robert    Ferguson, 


Julian  Commander  and  Garland  Rice, 
and  after  the  debate,  Mr.  Warren  the 
cottage  officer  gave  the  boys  some 
very    important    points    in    debating. 

X  X  X  X 
The  boys  of  the  first  cottage  after 
leaving  the  ball  ground  on  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  went  to  look  for  a 
lost  ball,  and  while  looking  for  the 
ball,  jumped  a  rabbit  and  of  course 
the  boys  all  started  running  after 
him,  and  after  about  five  minutes  of 
running  one  boy  had  caught  two 
large  rabbits. 


JOSEPHUS  DANIELS  RECORDS  AN  INTERVIEW. 

The  appeal  to  the  appetite  is  very  strong,  sometimes  I  am  persuaded 
it  makes  the  strongest  of  all  appeab.  I  heard  some  time  ago  of  a  lady  in 
North  Carolina  who  had  celebrated  hsr  one  hundretli  birthday.  It  was 
a  notable  event  and  a  nearby  reporter  went  to  see  the  centenarian  to 
interview  her.     Here  is  the  conversation  as  reported  later: 

Reporter — "Mrs.  7,  you  have  lived  to  an  honorable  age  and  seen  many 
wonderful  things  in  your  pilgrimage  through  life.  Ycu  have  lived  through 
four  great  wars  in  your  own  country  and  a  rnightly  cataclysm  of  slaughter 
overseas.  May  I  ask  you,  madam,  having  lived  through  crucial  and  great 
days  and  seen  many  wcr.derful  things,  what  is  the  one  thing  that  has 
interested  you  most  and  that  you  have  enjoyed  most  in  your  long  and 
eventual  life?" 

Centenarian  (laconically) — "Vittles." 
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HIS  BIRTHDAY. 

Over  the  world,  with  outspread  wings, 

The  spirit  of  Christmas  broods  and  sings 
Of  happy,  hopeful,  helpful  things 

All  for  you  and  me: 
Charity,  wide  and  deep  and  high, 

Love,  that  reaches  from  earth  to  sky, 
Peace,  that  close  to  the  heart  doth  lie — 

All  these  gifts  are  free 
Then  what  do  we  care 

For  the  things  that  tear 
And  rust  and  fade  and  break, 

When  love  will  keep 
Till  our  last  good  sleep. 

And  greet  us  when  we  awake. — Selected. 
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"Unto  us  a  child  is  born 
Unto  us  a  gift  is  given 
Hail  with  holiness  the  morn, 
Kneel  before  the  Prince  of  Heaven 
Blessed  be  the  day  of  birth 
God  hath  given  His  Son  to  earth, 
Hallelujah." 


THE  SHEPARDS  AND  THE  STARS. 
From  the  Silver  Cross  we  gather   the  following  most  appropriate  remem- 
brance of  this  season,  and  from  it  we  gather  inspiration  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
prints of  the  wise: 

Only  the  Wise  Men  came  out  of  the  East,  following  the  light  that  led 
them  to  the  Manger-Throne.  Only  the  shepherds,  keeping  watch  over 
their  (locks  while  others  slept,  heard  the  wondrous  music  of  the  angels. 
TlnJ  little  Christ  in  his  lowly  bed,  attracted  no  notice  at  all  of  the  people 
of  Bethlehem  that  night.  It  was  years  afterward  before  they  realized 
"how  silently,  bow  silently  the  wondrous  gift  was  given."  We  like  to 
feel  that  if  we  had  lived  in  that  far-eastern  country  we,  too,  would  have 
been  of  that  little  company  coming,  gift -laden,  across  the  desert  sands 
with  eyes  of  faith  fixed  upon  the  gleaming  star.  We  like  to  feel,  that 
like  the  shepherds,  our  cars  might  also  have  caught  the  echoes  of  those 
heavenly  strains  heralding  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  ail  people. 
And  yet  we  wonder — 

The  Wise  Men  had  their  faces  turned  Heavenward,  else  they  had  not 
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seen  the  Star.  If  the  shepherds' had  slept  the  angels'  message  of  hope 
'  would  never  have  reached  a  sin-siek  world.  And  what  about  ourse ves » 
Are  we  working  or  sleeping  at  our  posts  of  duty  today?  Are  we  gating 
upward  toward  God  and  His  Star  or  out  into  the  enticing  world  of  pleas- 
ure that  surrounds  us?  If  we  would  be  as  the  Wise  Men  we  must  find 
our  Star,  and  finding,  follow  it.     Listen  to  the  counsel  of  a  Wise  Man  ot 

the    17th    century:  .       . 

'■When,  therefore,  the  first  spark  of  a  desire  alter  God  arises  ,n  thy 
soul,  cherish  it  with  all  thy  care,  give  all  thy  heart  into  it  Get  up,  there- 
fore and  follow  it  as  gladly  as  the  Wise  Men  of  the  Eas  followed  the 
Star  from  Heaven  that  appeared  to  then,.  It  will  lead  thee  to  the  birth  o 
Jesus,  not  in  a  stable  at  Bethlehem  in  Judea.  but  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  in 
the  dark  centre  of  thine  own  soul." 

******* 

"MURDER  WILL  OUT." 

The  whole  state  became  aroused  over  the  final  outcome  of  the  appeal  to 
save  from  the  electric  chair  the  young  mountaineer,  Dalton.  The  young 
fellow  had  escaped  jail  when  his  appeal  for  a  new  trial  was  pending,  winch  was 
successful;  but  having  disappeared  into  the  west,  the  granting  of  a  new  trial 
availed  him  nothing.  But  murder  will  out,  and  Dalton  was  captured  and 
brou-ht  back  to  the  state.  Governor  Morrison  worried  himself  almost  to  the 
point  of  illness  over  this  case;  and  finally  he  commuted  Daltou's  sentence  to 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  twenty  years  and   not  more  than  thirty. 

This  course  by  the  governor,  in  the  light  of  some  new  evidence  and  a  great 
doubt  of  the  establishment  of  a  first-degree  murder,  meets  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  general  public.  Though  escaping  the  electric  chair,  an  imprisonment  of 
from  twentv  to  thirty  years  is  a  staggering  price  to  pay  for  the  folly  of  doing 
evil.  Every  day  evidence  accumulates,  making  certain  that  "murder  will 
out." 


! 


***»»* 


GOVERNOR  MAKES  APPOINTMENTS. 

There  have  been,  several  vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School,  caused  by  death,  resignation  and  expiration  of  terms. 
Governor  Morrison  has  made  three  most  admirable  appointments,  as  follows: 
Mr,  Chas.  A  Cannon,  of  Concord,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mrs.  D.  Y. 
Cooper,  resigning  and  removing  from  the  state;  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Few,  president 
of  Trinity  College,  and  Hon.  Paul  C.  Whitlock.  of  Charlotte,  to  till  expire.: 
terms  in  the  class  of  1928. 

These  appointments  by  the  Governor  are  hailed  with  delight  by  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  institution;  and  when  the  Board  again  meets  it  will  probably  fill 
(he  three  vacancies   that  are   its  responsibility. 

******* 

FAITHFUL   TO    THE   CUSTOM. 

The  next  issue  of  THE  UPLIFT  will  bear  date  of  January  5th,  1924.  It 
a  custom  with  many  North  Carolina  publications  of  the  weekly  type  to 
snatch  one  week  out  of  the  year  as  a  vacation.  This  short  rest  will  not.  we 
make  sure,  be  begrudged  by  our  constituency. 

The  youngsters  who  have  made  the  journey  during  the  past  year  both 
agreeable  and  profitable  deserve  to  have  their  Christmas  season  uninterrupted 
by  a  daily  grind,  besides  the  old  man  of  the  shop  feels  that  a  week's  let-up 
from  a  routine  will  do  him  good,  if  not  deserved.  So  long,  therefore,  good 
friends — a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year  to  each  and  every  one, 
and,  in  the  world  of  Tiny  Tim,  "God  bless  us  every  one!" 

*  *  $  *  *  *  * 

TROUBLE  BREWING. 

Editor  Iluneycutt  of  the  Albemarle  Xews-Herald  and  vice-president  of  the 
state  press  association,  has  gone  to  publishing  original  love  stories.  In  a 
recent  number  he  prints  "Ellen's  Two  Suitors,"  a  charming  girl  who  had 
eyes  "the  color  of  a  summer  sky."  The  one  suitor  that  made  Ellen  shed 
tears  was  Eugene  Asheraft.  Is  it  possible  that  Huneycutt  has  had  somebody 
to  unearth  an  old  love  affair  of  Editor  Eugene  Asheraft,  of  the  Monroe  En- 
quirer? 

But  Asheraft 's  infatuation  for  the  girl  is  excusable  and  even  commendable, 
for  the  author  says  "Ellen  was  a  very  beautiful  girl  with  auburn  hair  which 
curled  around  her  face  (none  of  the  bobbed  stuff)  and  her  complexion  was 
a  very  creamy  white  and  pink." 

******* 

Brother  Zeb  Green,  of  the  Marshville  Home,  did  himself  proud  in  the  issue 
of  a  thirty-two  page  paper  on  the  31st  anniversary  of  the  paper's  life.  It 
is  marvelous  that  such  an  achievement  could  be  pulled,  off  in  a  town  of 
Marshville's  size.  That's  the  community  that  is  inoccnlated  with  a  confidence 
in  Lespedeza,  and  it's  the  work  of  Green  himself. 

******  * 

THE  UPLIFT  would  have  all  the  youngsters  directly  under  the  care  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School,  as  is   their  usual  custom,  to  read   understandingly 
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the  clever  contribution  of  Mr.  Clark  in  this  number.  It  will  be  a  source  of 
much  knowledge  to  all  children  to  read  it  and  dwell  on  Us  truths.  Many  a  six- 
ty year  old  person  is  described  in  this  snatch  from  the  ways  of  the  past.  W  ho 
anion"  them  all  would  not  now  delight  to  play  Santa  Clans  by  sticking  an  ap- 
ple in  mother's  stocking  and  that  of  a  big  sister- but,  alas,  it  .s  too  late. 
These  choice  spirits  have  gone  hence. 

■:u    a    *    *    *    *■    * 

THE  BOYS'  CHRISTMAS  FUND. 
Dr.  Henry  Norris 
Mr.  A.  W.  Kleinme 

Stonewall  King's  Daughters,  Seniors  10^° 

a  "  "  ■     Juniors  <>.00 

Cash 

Mr.  W.  J.  Swink 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Allison 


Col.  A.  H.  Boyden 
Mr.  E.  B.  Grady 


Mr.  W.  B.  Sloop 

A  friend 

Mr.  A.  F.  Hartsell 

Mr.  J.  R.  Fairchild 
Mr.  W.  M.  Crow 


Master  W.  B.   Sloop 
"     "     W.  H.  Sloop 
"     "     C.   B.  Sloop 
Mr.  Herman  Cone 
Judge  N.  A.  Sinclair 


$10.00 
5.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10.00 


Ritchie  Hardware  Company  *°;00 

W.  B.  Ward  Wholesale  Grocery  -5-00 

Cabarrus  Motor  Company 

Mr.  Fritz  Bernard 

'i  00 

Mr,  John  R.  Query  °-uu 

r>   t>    tw  5.00 
P.  B.  Fetzer 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Barnes  » "" 


5.00 
5.00 


Mr.'c.'w.'  Swink  10-00 

Mr.  G.  I,  Patterson  ■»  °° 


.,_   w    u    u,„„„  1-00 

50.00 


10.00 

10.00 

5.00 


Mrs.    Walter    Davidson  5-00 

Mrs.    J.    W.    Cannon  UhW) 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
25.00 
5.00 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Howard  10.00 

Parker-Gardner  Company  10.00 

Hardaway-Hecht  Co.  apples,   oranges  and  raisins 

Dove-Bost   Company  5.00 

Mr.  R.  S.  Huntington  s                                        10.00 

Mrs.    Myrtle    Freeland  5.00 

W.  E.   Stanley  2.00 

Mrs,   J.   C.   Gillespie  1.00 

Mr,   Mrs.    D.    H.   Perry  5.00 

Dr.    A.   F.   Mahoney  25 

******* 

BLESSED    OLD    CHRISTMAS    TIME. 
By  Robert  Lee  Madison. 

Blessed  old  Christmas  time! 

Come  with  your  cheer  and  chime, 
Bring  your  glad  message  to  earth  once  again 

Glory  to  God  on  high! — 

Echo  each  heart  the  cry — 
Peace  on  the  earth  and  good  will  to  all  men! 

Season  so  merciful, 
Earth's  dearest  festival, 
Time  to  give  happiness,  time  to  forgive. 

God  gives  good  gifts  to  all, 

God  forgives  great  and  small, 
God  gave  us  Jesus  that  all  men  might  live! 

Childhood  is  glorified, 

Motherhood  sanctified; 
Poverty,  lowliness,  toil,  are  thrice  blest, 

Since  in  the  manger  lay 

Mary's  Sweet  Babe  that  day, 
■Worshipped  by  sages,  by  shepherds  confessed. 

Banish  your  care,  O  men! 

This  day  be  young  again, 
Warm  your  cold  hearts  by  the  bright  Christmas  fire; 

Light  the  gift-laden  tree, 

Join  in  the  children's  glee, 
Give  to  the  poor  as  their  needs  may  require. 
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OTHER  CHRISTMAS-TIMES. 


By  R.  R. 

Christmas  is  coming!  Doesn't 
that  cheery  announcement  give  you  a 
feeling  of  exhilaration?  If  it  doesn't 
you  are  nut  normal.  Do  you  not 
sense  the  holiday  spirit  in  the  atmo- 
sphere at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
dawning  of  the  one  greatest  holiday 
of  the  year?  If  you  don't  some- 
thing is  the  matter.  Things  all  about 
look  different  just  before  Christmas. 
They  may,  with  a  little  change,  be 
the  same  things  we  have  seen  all  the 
year,  but  the  near  approach  of  that 
season  wherein  the  Saviour's  birth 
is  celebrated,  seems  to  present  fami- 
liar things  in  a  different  light.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  the  cheer  that  seems  to  be 
in  the  very  air,  the  holiday  spirit  that 
affects  us,  that  gives  the  illusion.  We 
may  be  busy;  and  in  maturer  years 
the  gladsome  season  can  not  give  the 
thrill  it  gave  to  childhood  and  youth. 
But  it  is  insisted  that  one  is  not  nor- 
mal if  he  is  unaffected  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  yuletide.  It  may  bo 
delusion,  but  here's  hoping  the  de- 
lusion will  continue  while  life  lasts. 
In  the  language  of  Mr.  Church,  New 
York  Sun  writer,  whose  answer  to 
Virginia  0  'Hanlon  became  a  classic 
that  is  printed  every  Christmas, 
Santa  Claus  lives  and  will  live  for- 
ever to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  child- 
hood; and  to  cheer  those  of  maturer 
years  with  fond  memories  of  their 
own  childhood. 

It  was  the  approach  of  Christmas, 
that  indefinable  and  invisible  some- 
thing in  the  very  atmosphere,  that 
set  the  man  thinking  of  the  Christ- 
mases  of  his  own  childhood.  It  was 
a1  a  period  following  the  great  War 
Between   the    States   he   recalled   his 
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first  clear  recollections  of  Christmas. 
There  was  no  Santa  Claus  for  him  at 
this  first  Christmas  he  clearly  re- 
membered. There  may  have  been 
other  Christmases  not  clearly  defined 
on  his  memory.  But  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  during  those  years  of 
desolation  and  poverty  that;  followed 
the  end  of  that  mighty  conflict,  Santa 
Claus  may  have  been  unable  to  reach 
all  homes.  But  while  he  as  a  boy 
must  have  known  about  Santa  Claus 
the  man  could  not  recall  any  hang- 
ing of  stockings  nor  any  of  the  hap- 
py delusions  of  children  who  believe 
that  a  kind,  ruddy-faced  and  jovial 
old  man,  smoking  a  pipe,  comes  down 
the  chimney  and  fills  their  stoekings 
after  they  are  asleep  on  Christmas 
eve.  The  man  can't  recall  that  he 
as  a  boy  worried  that  he  missed  this, 
nor  has  lie  felt  in  the  years  that  have 
passed  that  he  was  deprived  of  his 
heritage,  although  it  is  a  heritage  he 
would  give  to  every  child. 

But  it  is  the  man's  first  distinct  re- 
collection of  Christmas  that  is  to  be 
recorded.  He  doesn't  remember  his 
age,  but  he  was  a  small  boy.  At  that 
period,  in  the  country,  hunting  was  a 
large  part  of  the  celebration  of 
Christmas ;  and  making  a  noise,  which 
afterward  grew  to  be  so  much  of  a 
terror  and  a  menace  in  the  towns  that 
it  had  to  be  abolished,  was  also  a 
part  of  the  Christmas  celebration. 
But  this  boy  was  too  young  to  go 
hunting  and  too  young  to  be  trusted 
with  a  gun,  and  there  were  no  fire- 
crackers in  the  country  at  that  peri- 
od. The  problem  was  solved  as  so 
many  problems  were  solved  in  the 
late  60s  and  early  70s  in  the  South. 
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The  small  boys  were  given  the  blad- 
ders of  the  hogs  at  hog-killing  time. 
The  bladders  were  inflated  by  blow- 
ing: air  into  them  through  a  joint  of 
eane,  called  a  quill,  a  string  was 
tightly  tied  to  hold  the  air  and  the 
bladder,  somewhat  resembling  a  small 
toy  balloon,  was  hung-  to  the  rafters 
in  the  attie  or  in  some  out-building 
and  allowed  to  dry  against  the  com- 
ing of  Christina-.  The  man  recall- 
ed that  at  this  Christmas  he  remem- 
bers he  had  a  bladder  to  explode. 
And  when  he  laid  it  on  a  stump,  or, 
on  a  block,  and  struck  it  with  the  poll 
of  the  axe,  there  was  a  big  noise. 
The  man  recalled  that  it  was  a  bright, 
sunny  day,  this  Christmas  of  his 
early  memory,  and  that  his  mother, 
always   a   busy   worker,  was   engaged 


few  and  far  between  then  in  that 
particular  locality,  and  the  few  rural 
stores  kept  few  Christmas  goods. 
But  wagons  coming  from  the  moun- 
tains, far  away,  as  distance  was  mea- 
sured then,  enroute  to  a  market  town 
also  far  away,  passed  with  apples 
and  chestnuts.  The  boy's  invest- 
ment was  a  half  dozen  apples,  which 
he  bought  from  a  passing  wagon  for 
that  worn  paper  live  cents.  And  the 
man  thinks  to  this  day  that  the  wag- 
oner from  whom  the  boy  made  the 
purchase  must  have  had  a  generous 
feeling  for  little  boys,  for  while  he 
gave  him  only  six  apples — the  stan- 
dard price  being  ten  cents  a  dozen — ■ 
they  were  particularly  large  and  line 
apples.  That  boy  was  not  particul- 
arly generous;   he  had  the  selfishness 


in  some  task,  too  busy  to  stop  for  the      of   the    average   youngster.     But    the 

man  recalls  with  pleasure  that  the 
boy  jealously  guarded  the  half-dozen 
apples  until  Christinas  morning,  when 
he  slipped  out  of  bed  and  put  one  in 
his  mother's  shoe  and  another  in  the 
stocking  of  an  older  sister,  which  he 
had  persuaded  her  to  hang  in  imita- 
tion of  the  make-believe  Santa  Clans 
visit. 

1'he  man  remembers  a  Christmas, 
a  little  later  when  a  gcod,  kind  lady, 
whose  memory  he  yet  reserves  be- 
cause of  her  many  kindnesses  to  a 
small  boy,  gave  him  a  quarter  to 
spend  all  for  himself  in  Christmas 
cheer.  Silver  quarters  were  then  in 
use,  and  that  quarter  to  spend  as  his 
very  own  was  as  much  as  !f5  or  .$10 
would  mean   to  most   children   today. 


holiday.  When  the  muse  attracted 
her  attention  she  smiled  on  her  little 
sou  and  said,  -'You  had  as  big  a 
Christmas  gun  as  any  of  'em."  Just 
as  mothers  had  done  before  and 
since,  she  stopped  to  cheer  the  child 
in  his  play,  and  the  passing  years 
have  not  dimmed  the  man's,  recollec- 
tion of  the  great  pleasure  the 
mother's  smile  and  commendation 
gave  his  efforts  to  sound  a  Christmas 
gun. 

It  was  probably  at  that  same 
Christmas,  the  man  recalled,  that  his 
mother  gave  him  money  to  buy  a 
Christmas  treat  especially  for  him- 
self. At  that  particular  period  there 
were  no  nickles  and  silved  dimes  and 
quarters  as  we  have  them  now.  There 


were  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty-five  and  A   part   of   that   money  was   expend- 

50  cent  pieces  in  paper  money.     The  ed    for   a    toy,   a    duck   that   quacked 

mother's  gift  was  five  cents  in  paper  when     the     block     on  which    it    was 

money.     The  man  recalled   that  that  planted     was  pressed.        That     duck 

particular     piece     was     ragged     and  and   a   few   little   toy   soldiers,   made 

worn,  but  it   was  good.     Stores  were  of    wood    and   painted,    cheap    things 
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'that  wouldn't  be  looted  at  by  the 
average  child  of  today,  were  the  only 
"bought"  toys  that  man  can  remem- 
ber he  bad  as  a  boy.  He  treasured 
them  and  kept  them  intact  until  he 
was  too  big  to  play  with  toys, 
diers,  made  of  wood  and  painted, 
cheap  things  that  wouldn't  be  looked 
at  by  the  average  child  of  today, 
were' the  only  "bought"  toys  that 
man  can  remember  he  had  as  a  boy. 
He  treasured  them  and  kept  them  in- 
tact until  he  was  too  big  to  play  with 
tovs. 

The  man,  recalling  these  childhood 
memories,   does   not   pity    himself   on 
account   of   the   meager  resources   of 
his  childhood;  onr  is  he  so  silly  as  to 
think   that   children   today  should  be 
content  with  similar  simple  pleasures. 
The  only  criticism  he  would  make  is 
that  children  today,  many  of  them  at 
least,    are  so  surfeited  with  things  that 
they  lose  the  pleasure  the  children  of 
an  older  day  found  in  a  few  simple 
things.     There   was   little    cause   for 
envy  in  the  days  of  the  man's  child- 
hood.    About   all    the    little   folks   in 
the   neighborhood   were   in    the   same 
boat;  and  he  is  certain  that  the  chil- 
dren of  today,  with  their  abundance, 
do  not  get  more  pleasure,  if  as  much, 
out  of  their  abundance     as  did     the 
children  of  the  older  day.     Conditions 
have    changed.     There    are    so    many 
things   for   the   children  of   the   rich, 


the  well-to-do,  even  for  those  in  mod- 
erate circumstances,  that  the  children 
of   the  poor  have   cause   for  dissatis- 
faction if  they  do  not  have  more  than 
their  parents  are  able  to  give.     And 
so  we  have  societies  organized  to  pro- 
vide Christmas  cheer  for  the  children 
so   that   none  may   feel  neglected.  ^  A 
few,  on  account  of  circumstances,  fail 
to  secure   a   share     and    some     little 
hearts  are  sad  and  sore  at  this  blessed 
season.     What  a  pity  it  is  that  even 
one  should  be  disappointed.     And  for 
this  reason  there  is  the  more  urgent 
call  at  this  time   to   see  that   all   the 
little  ones  have  a  share  in  the  Christ- 
mas joys.     It  should  be  remembered, 
for  the  reason  stated,  that  envy  will 
lurk  in  the  heart     of  the     neglected 
child    today    and   bitterness    will      be 
planted  that  will  remain  for  all  time; 
and  one  who  feels  that  children  should 
be  satisfied  with  little,  as  the  children 
found    contentment    with    little    in    a 
former   day,   fails   to   appreciate   the 
changing    conditions.     Not    all    chil- 
dren  can   have    an    abundance.     The 
pity  is  that  so  many  have  too  much 
and  others  so  little.     But  it  will  be  a 
happier  Christmas  for  us  all  if  we  do 
what  we  can   to   make   sure   that   all 
children  in  our  bounds  have  at  least 
a  remembrance  at  this  happy  season 
that  they  will  recall  with  pleasure  in 
mature  years. 


Heavenly  music  swelling 
O'er  the  listening  earth; 

Angel  voices  telling 
Of  the  Saviour's  hirth. 

Joyful  tidings  sounding 
O'er  Judea's  plain; 

Peace,  good  will  abounding- 
Christ  is  come  to  reign! 


—J.  L.  Glover. 
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TIE  GREATEST  OF  THE  TEN  GREAT- 
EST  PICTURES. 

By   Sarah   Graham   Morrison. 


While  authorities  and  individuals 
may  differ,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  world's  ten  greatest  pictures 
a  re : 

The  Last  Supper — Leonardo  da 
Vinci— finished  1498— Refectory, 

Milan. 

Madonna  do  San  Sisto— Raphael 
—1518— Dresden  Gallery. 

Assumption  of  the  Virgin — Titian 
— 15 IS — Academy,  Venice. 

The  Transfiguration — Raphael — 
last,  unfinished  —1520—  V  a  t  \  c  a  n, 
Rome. 

The  Nativity—La  Nutte— Cor- 
regio — 1530— Royal  Gallery,  Dres- 
den. 

The  Last  judgment — Miehaelange- 
lo — 1541— Sistine   Chapel,   Rome. 

Descent  from  the  Cross — Rubens 
— 1012— Cathedral.  Antwerp. 

The  Night  Watch— Rembrandt -- 
1G42 — Museum.    Amsterdam. 

The  Immaculate  Conception — 
Murillo — 1()78 — Louvre,   Paris. 

Aurora — Guido  Reni — before  1642 
— stimmer  house,  Rospigliosi  Palace, 
Rome. 

Raphael,  Michaelangelo,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Titian,  Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
Murillo,  Correigo,  Guido  Reni — what 
names!  Only  two  pictures  in  the 
list  by  the  same  man.  Only  two  that 
are  non-Biblical!  Three"  in  Rome, 
Two  in  Dresden,  one  each  in  Venice, 
Milan,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Paris! 
It  would  cost  much  money  to  make 
the  journey  around  to  look  upon  each 
one,  but  thanks  be  to  cheap  printing, 
we   can   all   know   them  second  hand, 


and  to  many  of  us  they  are  as  fami- 
liar as  the  portraits  of  George  "Wash- 
ington or  Abraham  Lincoln.  Who 
does  not  know  The  Last  Supper,  The 
Aurora,  The  Sistine  Madonna,  The 
Immaculate  Conception? 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
these  paintings  in  the  Sistine  Madon- 
na, the  Madonna  that  -'steps  out 
from  a  heaven  of  angels  to  float 
adown  the  clouds.-'  To  use  Gruyer's 
description:  "Between  two  green 
curtains  drawn  to  either  side  of  the 
picture,  amid  an  aureole  of  innumer- 
able cherubim,  the  Virgin  is  seen 
standing  upon  the  clouds,  with  her 
Son  in  her  anus,  showing  him  to  the 
world  as  its  Redeemer  and  Sovereign 
Judge.  Lower  down,  St.  Sixtus  and 
St.  Barbara  are  kneeling  on  the 
clouds  on  either  side.  Nothing  is 
visible  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  divined 
by  the  gestures  and  glances  of  the 
two  saints  who  are  pointing  to  the 
multitude  for  whom  they  are  implor- 
ing the  divine  mercy." 

And  at  the  base,  two  cherubs  lean- 
ing on  the  parapet!  How  the  whole 
world  loves  those  two  bits  of  angels! 
Supernatural  in  intelligence,  ecsta- 
tic in  admiration,  they  mediate  be- 
tween mortal  man  and  his  Infinite 
Judge.  Who  says  they  were  just 
stuck  in  to  fill  space?  The  theme 
would  be  incomplete  without  them  as 
messengers  of  His  will  and  protec- 
tors of  the  pious  and  faithful.  We 
cannot  help  loving  their  shining  faces 
and  eyes  glowing  with  rapture,  and 
loving  them,  we  love  Him  who  shines 
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Ihrough  them.  . 

The  Madonna  is  lovely  ot  lorm  and 
face,  calm,  serene,  confident,  as  with 
sweeping  movement  she  rolls  down 
with  the  Christchild  to  present  to  the 


depths,  irreproachable  in  shape,  are 
full  of  brilliance  and  their  gaze  sheds 
over  all  it  illumines  and  infinite  soft- 
ness mingled  with  an  indefinable  ex- 
altation.    The    mouth    trembles    with 
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The  Sistiae  Madonna. 


world,— a  sinful  world  which  enrages 
Him  and  makes  Him  wish  to  shrink 
back.  "Her  perfections  of  grace 
are  mingled  with  perfections  of 
modesty  and  gladness.  Her  eyes,  un- 
fathomable      in       mystic      spiritual 


divine  emotion  and  seems  to  quiver 
with  celestial  bliss.  Not  like  Shake- 
speare's Miranda,  innocent  and  pure 
because  unacquainted  with  evil,  sus 
,s  embodied,-  active,  energized, 
good."     For      over    three      centuries 
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Quiring  critics   have   exhausted    the      sou    her   father,   after  many   seour- 
voeabn  ary  ot  expressive  epithets.  i„gs  and  cruelties,  seeing  no  h01,e  of 

Many,  man,  people  consider  tins  her  yielcling,  carried  her  to  a  certain 
the  very  greatest  picture  ever  paint-  mountain  near  the  citv  and  with  his 
ed  by  ma,,,  and  thousands  have  stood  own  hands  beheaded  her  with  a 
oetore  it   and  felt   its  atmosphere  of      sword. 

holiness,   involuntarily  lowering   their  Such  are  the  figures  which  compose 
voices    and    bowing    their   heads,    eon-       this  most   famous  of  the   hundred  or 
scions     or  not   that     it  sums  up     the  more    .Madonnas   painted    l»v  Raphael 
creative     artistic  genius      of  an      age  and  achievement  of  his  ripest  -emus 
that   must   long  stand   unique   in   the  It  was  bought  bv  Augustus  III   elect- 
art  history     ot.  the     world,  the     two  or     of  Saxony  and     kin-  of    Poland 
hundred     years     during     which      the  from  the  San  Sisto  Church,  j„  1753' 
above     leu     greatest     pictures     were  more   than   a   hundred   years  after  it 
P*1"*™-                  ■_  v.-as  fiinished,  for  a  reported  price  of 
And  yet   how  simple   the  construe-  moflll,    and    place,!    in    the    Dresden 
turn     of  this     picture!     Lotus     look  Gallery,  from  whence  it  has  several 
once    more    at    the    attendant   figures.  times  been  moved  in  days  of  war.  but 
When    the    order   was   given    for    this  always  returned, 
painting   it    was   specified   that    these          It  "represents'"  the  devotional  Mad- 
two   saints   and    no   others   should  be  onna,  a  thing  of  the  past,  whose  ideal 
portrayed.     St.    Sixtus    was    the    pat-  was     ••the   celestial     beauty  of     the 
ran  saint  of  the  church  and  brother-  mother  and  child,  radiant  with  every 
hood  for  whom   the  picture  was  orig-  element     of  divinity,  form,     texture, 
inally     designed,     that  of     Piacenza,  unity,  relation,  association,  color  and 
thirty-seven   miles    southeast   of   Mil-  on  through  the  entire  compass  of  art 
an.     He    had      built    many     churches  synonyms  and   nomenclature — perfec- 
,md   died    A.    D.   -140.      Out    of   rover-  tions  of  grace,  purity,  gladness,  mod- 
enee  the  artist  places  his  tiara  adorn-  e'sty,     joy,  humility,  all  burned     into 
ed  with  the  triple  crown  on  the  para-  one      circumscribing,       overpowering, 
pet,  and  raises  his  beseeching  eyes  to  dual   personality." 
the    Savior.      Strength,    ardor,    power          One  critic  says  of  Raphael,  and  we 
are     in  his     emaciated  face     eoniple-  can  apply  his  criticism  to  the  lladou- 
nienting  the  calmness,  meekness,  pu-  11a  of  St.  Sixtus:  ••Raphael  lias  won 
rity  and  faith  of  St.  Barbara  whose  the  world  first,  because  he  thinks  for 
symbol     is   the  tower     noted  to     the  us.     Every  one  of  his  images  is  pro- 
right  over  her  back.  meditated.     We  at  once  escape  from 
St.    Barbara,     so    the    legend    runs,  \:,ture   in   the   raw  and  are  in  a  re- 
was  the     daughter  of  Dioseorus,     of  gion  of  the  mind.  Nor  is  the  thought 
Heliopolis.   The  father  loved  his  only  difficult.    Raphael  has  no  great  prob- 
daughter  so  much  that  he  fondly  shut  ferns,   no   tierce   passions.  .  .     Again, 
her  up  in  a  tower.     She  rejected  the  he    dreams    for    us.     His    images   are 
idolatry  of  her  father  and  accepted  idealistic.     Madonnos   too   lovely  for 
the  teachings  of  Origen — "'The  Fath-  mortal  pain,  saints  above  the  corrup- 
er,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  tions   of  the   flesh,   a   Christ   with  no 
the   three  are   One."  for  which  rea-  uneomeliness,   landscape    vistals   that 
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are  of  pure  Eden,  satisfy  every  liu-  theiu  over.  So  in  five  years  he  paint- 
man  desire.  Again,  he  observes  for  cd  many  noble  Biblical  pictures, 
us.  Motives  of  beauty  from  a  thou-  "Deliverance  of  Peter  from  Prison,-' 
sand  sources  are  united  by  an  in-  "God  Appearing  to  Noah,"  "JIoscs 
fallible  instinct  for  beauty.  An  in-  at  the  Burning  Bush,"  "Abraham's 
finitely  receptive  and  impressionable  Sacrifice,"  "Jacob's  Dream.''  Then 
spirit,  he  can  interpret  half  of  the  for  several  years  he  painted  for  Pope 
Italian  masters  from  Masaceio  to  Leo  X-.  seven  of  which  works  arc  now 
Leonardo  and  Michaelangelo  better,  in  the  Kensington  Museum,  London, 
it  would  seem,  than  they  can  inter-  A  painting  for  a  church  at  Palermo 
pret  themselves,  fur  he  extracts  the  was  put  on  beard  a  ship,  the  ship  was 
honey  and  leaves  the  gall  behind,  wrecked,  but  the  painting  was  res- 
Pina'lly,  he  creates  an  intellectual  at-  cued  before  the  water  had  harmed  it 
mespherc.  lie  has  painted,  although  and  is  now  in  the  Ma  rid  Museum, 
without  the  highest  spiritual  power.  Spain.  Then  came  the  period  of  the 
great  themes — theology,  philosophy,  Madonnas  and  Holy  Families,  and 
poetrv,  even  a  faith  in  monumental  hi-  last  great  work,  never  finished, 
form."  "Tran  figuration  of  Christ,"  This 
And  what  of  the  man  who  aehiev-  picture  is  now  among  the  treasures 
ed  such  greatness?  Nature  and  for-  in  the  Vatican  and  i.-  numbered  as 
tune  seemed  to  unite  in  lavishing  one  of  the  ten  greatest  of  all  paint- 
their    favors    on    him,    investing    him  ings. 

with    the    rarest   gifts    of   genius    ami  He    was    beloved    by   all,   and   when 

setting  him  in  a  rare  combination  of  he  died  at   the  age  of  thirty-seven,  a 

happy    circumstances.     His    father,   a  magnificent   funeral  was  tendered  him 

poet   and  painter,  died   when   he   was  as  he  was  laid  away  in  the  Pantheon, 

onlv   eleven,   and   already  motherless,  More   than      a   hundred  years     later, 

he  '   was    reared      by    relatives.     His  Pope  Gregory  XVI      had   the     grave 

father   had      already   given   him      his  opened    and    the   body    was    found    to 

first    lessons    in    art.      Later    he    wen:  lie   in  a  very  good  state  of  preserva- 

from  his  birthplace.  Urbino,  to  study  tion.     A  second  funeral  was  held,  at- 

under  Perugino,  at  Perugia,  then  en-  tended     by     men     of     emienee     who 

der  Timoteo   Viti,   whose  portrait   of  marched     about   the   church    carrying 

him   hangs    in    the   Borghese   gallery,  candles,   and   chanting  beautiful   mu- 

Rome.     At  sixteen  he  went  with  an-  sic,  and  a  second  time  laid  away  his 

other    artist    to    Siena    to   help    paint  body. 

the  history  of  Pope  Pius  II  for  the  .  The  best  way  to  understand  his 
catherdral  library.  Then  he  went  to  greatness  is  to  compare  him  with  the 
Florence  to  study  the  works  of  the  other  great  artists  of  the  world  and 
two  o-roat  masters,  Leonardo  da  this  Mrs.  Lee  has  done  so  well  we 
Vinci  and  Michaelangelo.  Julius  J I  quote  her  comments:  "When  Rap- 
employed  him  to  paint  the  walls  of  hael  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Pope 
the  Vatican  palace  in  Rome,  and  was  Julius  II,  Michaelangelo  was  at  the 
so  pleased  with  the  result  that  he  height  of  his  glory;  his  character 
ordered  all  the  other  pictures  rubbed  tended  to  inspire  awe  rather  than  af- 
off  the   walls   that   Raphael  might   do  fection;    he    delighted    in    the    majes- 
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tic  ami  the  terrible.  In  boldness  of 
conception  and  grandeur  of  design, 
he  surpassed  Leonardo,  but  never 
could  reach  the  sweetness  and  gen- 
tleness of  his  figures.  Even  his  chil- 
dren lose  something  of  their  infan- 
tile beauty  and  look  mature;  his  wo- 
men are  commanding  and  lofty;  his 
men  of  gigantic  proportions.  His 
painting,  like  his  sculpture,  is  re- 
markable for  anatomical  exactness, 
and  perfect  expression  of  thy  mus- 
cles. For  this  union  of  magniiieanee 
and  sublimity,  it  was  necessary  to 
prepare  the  mind;  the  first  view*  was 
almost  harsh,  and  it  was  by  degrees 
that  his  migthy  works  produced  their 
designed  effect. 

"Raphael,  while  he  felt  all  the 
greatness  of  the  Florentine,  conceiv- 
ed that  there  might  be  something 
more     like     nature — something     that 

should  be  harmonious,  sweet,  and 
flowing — that  should  convey  the  idea 
of  intellectual  rather  than  of  exter- 


any 


nal   majesty.     Without   yielding 

of     the     eorrestness  of     science,     he 

avoided  harshness,  and  imitated  an- 
tiquity in  uniting  grace  and  elegance 
with   a   strict   observation  of  science 

and  of  the  rules  of  art 

"Human  affection  is  necessary  to 
awaken  the  sympathy  of  human  be- 
ings; and  Raphael,  in  learning  how 
to  portray  it,  had  found  the  way  to 
the  heart.  In  mere  grandeur  of  in- 
vention he  was  surpassed  by  Mich- 
aelangelo.  Titian  excelled  him  in 
coloring,  and  Correggio  in  the  beau- 
tiful gradation  of  tone;  but  Raphael 
knew  how  to  paint  the  soul;  in  this 
he  stood  alone.  This  was  the  great 
secret  of  a  power  which  seemed  to 
operate  like  magic.  In  his  paintings 
there  is  something  which  makes  mu- 
sic on  the  chords  of  every  heart;  for 
they  are  the  expression  of  a  mind  at- 
tuned to  nature,  and  find  answering 
sympathies  in  the  universal  soul." 


AMERICAN  SUPERSTITIONS. 


Floyd  W.  Parsons 

The  silly  ideas  that  continue  today 
are  too  numerous  to  mention.  A  lot 
of  folks  believe  that  if  you  rub  a 
wart  with  a  stolen  dishrag  and  then 
bury  it,  the  wart  will  disappear  when 
the  rag  decays.  A  potato  carried  in 
the  pocket  will  cure  rheumatism. 
You  can  cure  an  aching  tooth  by 
touching  it  with  the  tooth  of  a  dead 
person  and  afterward  greasing  it 
with  marrow.  A  broken  mirror 
means  seven  years'  bad  luck.  A  gift 
of  pearls  will  bring  tears.  An  opal 
ring  is  unlucky  for  the  wearer.  The. 
owner  of  a  rabbit's  foot  is  possessed 
of  a  talisman  that   will  bestow  favor 


in  World's  Work. 

and  fortune.  It  is  bad  luck  to  cross 
through  a  funeral  procession  and 
good  fortune  will  forsake  you  if  you 
return  for  a  forgotten  article  and 
faii  to  sit  down  before  you  start  on 
your  way  again. 

Such  beliefs  are  too  foolish  to  de- 
serve comment;  and  yet  we  have 
among  us  right  now  a  great  army  of 
people  who  are  influenced  by  these 
or  other  equally  ridiculous  creduli- 
ties. One  reason  for  the  continu- 
ance of  superstitious  beliefs  is  the 
everlasting  truth  that  "men  mark 
when  they  hit  and  seldom  when  they 
hit    and   seldom  when   they   miss." 
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BY  THE  WAY. 


By  Old  Hurrygraph. 
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Most  of  the  habits  of  people  are 
very  generally  determed  by  customs. 
Many  years  ago  certain  txibsmen  in 
Africa  used  to  polish  and  shine  their 
faces  as  a  mark  of  attractiveness. 
They  did  not  consider  themselves 
properly  arrayed  for  a  dance  of  vic- 
tory unless  their  faces  were  duly 
greased.  People  in  this  day  see  no 
beauty  in  such  a  custom.  The  Amer- 
ican girl  would  feel  she  was  inviting- 
direct  censure  should  she  appear  with 
the  slightest  shine  on  her  nose.  Holy 
smoke,  yes!  To  provide  against  such 
a  contingency  she  goes  equipped  with 
a  battery  of  beautifiers  encased  in  a 
dainty  vanity  box.  It's  real  cute  to 
see  them  use  the  puffs  and  miniature 
mirrors.  I  was  walking  along  Main 
street  the  other  day,  behind  two  beau- 
tiful girls.  Before  I  knew  it  I  came 
near  running  into  them  with  a  bim. 
They  had  passed  a  mirror  in  one  of 
the  stores,  and  had  stopped  with  a 
suddenness  that  threw  me  into  con- 
fusion. Out  came  two  little  puffs, 
like  the  tail  of  a  rabbit;  and  up  went 
two  little  mirrors,  and  they  peeped 
into  them,  like  looking  through  a 
keyhole,  and  their  hands  began  a 
series  of  gyrations  like  they  were 
fightiii"  off  a  swarm  of  bees.  It  last- 
ed only  a  few  seconds;  it  was  done 
with  neatness  and  despatch;  and  both 
wore  off  cute  little  noses  that  look- 
ed like  they  had  been  down  in  a  flour 
barrel.  But,  hush  your  thinking! 
They  do  say  the  girls  are  not  the  on- 
ly ones  to  whom  a  shiny  face  brings 
discontent.  She  has  to  guard  her 
vanity  case  from  the  girly  boys. 
Heaven   defend   us!   And  nature   help 


us  to  look  as  she  intended  we  should 
look — natural. 

It  was  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Tlie  great  printing  press  was  quiver- 
ing and  throbbing  with  eleetrily 
ready  for  the  button  to  be  touched, 
and  start  on  its  whir  of  turning  out 
papers.  Pressmen  were  hurrying  and 
fitting  on  the  plates  to  complete  the 
sixteen  pages  the  big  press  would 
belch  out  at  Ki-thousand  an  hour.  A 
boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  unoticed. 
was  loling  on  a  table.  The  press- 
man, kindhearted  and  talkative, 
thinking  to  cheer  the  sleepy  youth, 
asked:  "Where  do  you  work  now? 
What  di>  you  do.'"  The  boy  replied, 
"I'm  helping  my  brother."  "What 
does  he  do?"  inquired  the  pressman. 
"He  sets  out  shade  trees,  and  I  sit 
under  the  shade,"  came  the  quick 
answer.  That  set  the  press  to  run- 
ning. 

I  picked  up  in  the  postoffiee  a 
unique  piece  of  advertising  some  one- 
without  as  much  as  looking  at  it  bad 
cast  it  aside.  It  was  artistically  got- 
ten up.,  The  front  page  contained  a 
woman  painting,  not  her  face,  but 
making  a  dollar  mark  out  of  the  letter 
S.  It  bore  this  inscription.  "Putting 
the  dollar  back  into  Style."  When 
contrasted  with  mark,  krone,  ruble, 
franc  and  pound,  the  American  dollar 
is  the  biggest  piece  of  money  on  earth. 
But  compare  its  purchasing  power 
with  that  of  pre-war  years,  and 
you'll  discover  a  thirty-three  to  fifty 
percent  difference  between  the  green- 
backs of  1023  and  1914.  Depart- 
ment of  commerce  statisticans — who 
like    you    specialize    in    figures — find 
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upon  investigation  that  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  industry  have  proportion- 
ately increased  far  beyond  output. 
In  1921  our  leading  manufacturers 
sold  $43,000,000,000  worth  of  goods 
as  against  $24,000,000,000  worth  just 
before  the  war.  The  discrepancy 
isn't  due  to  greater  output  so  much 
as  higher  wages,  heavier  taxes,  more 
expensive  materials,  and  growing 
overheads.  Pretty  much  the  same 
conditions  have  ruled  the  retail  mar- 
ket. Gross  sales  were  never  great- 
er. Folks  are  spending  larger  a- 
mounts  but  the  number  of  eutomers 
and  the  variety  of  their  purchases 
are  little  above  former  average.  The 
net  tells  the  tale  of  merchants  as  we'd 
as  fisherman.  Mend  the  gaps.  Cal- 
culate what  you  are  losing  as  well  as 
what  you  are  making.  Don't  let  a 
possible  profit  evade  a  single  count- 
er! Balance  sheets  may  be  enthusi- 
astic, but  sales  slips  will  tell  you  how 
many  formerly  prosperous  depart- 
ments  are  dropping  behind. 

There  are  good  liars  and  bad  liars, 
just  as  everything  else  in  this  world 
is  where  a  contrast  between  good  and 
bad  run  parallel  with  each  other. 
There  are  some  lies  told  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  really  interesting. 
Here  is  one  that  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention. It  may  be  an  old  saw;  may 
have  come  down  from  the  ark,  but  it's 
interesting,  and  I'm  going  to  tell  it  as 

I   heard   it. 

Two  insurance  salesmen  were  dis- 
cussing the  policies  of  their  respect- 
ive  companies.     The     first     salesman. 

said: 

"Mv  company  makes  a  practice  or 
quick  'delivery  to  the  beneficiary  up- 
on the  death  of  the  party  insured. 
Why  only  last  week  a  man  died  and 
within  24  hours  after  his     death     we 


handed  his  wife  a  check  for  $5,000." 
"Why  that's  nothing,"  replied 
the  other,  "You  see  that  12-story 
building  over  there?  Well  our  offices 
are  on  the  fourth  floor,  and  yester- 
day one  of  our  policyholders  fell  off 
the  roof  and  we  handed  him  his  check 
as  lie  went  by  the  "window."  Beat 
that,  if  you  can. 

I  was  very  amused  over  a  little 
squib  I  read  the  other  day.  It  af- 
forded me  such  a  wide  range  for 
thought  that  I  really  laughed  over 
it.  Anything  that  will  make  a  per- 
son laugh  does  good.  But  some  fel- 
low, apparently  with  nothing  else  to 
do,  has  made  the  assertion  that  a 
yardstick  is  longer  when  pointed  east- 
west  than  if  turned  to  the  north  and 
south.  Why  he  doesn't  tell  us.  I 
am  not  sure,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that 
of  course  a  yardstick  is  longer  when 
pointed  east-west  if  you  will  hold  it 
in  that  position  longer  than  you  do 
north  and  south.  But  the  idea  gives 
this  thought.  This  is  getting  to  be 
complicated  world,  if  we  are  going  to 
listen  to  everybody.  Everything  is 
contradicted,  and  if  we  do  not  watch 
closely  the  first  thing  we'll  know  we 
will  be  contradicting  ourselves.  Queer 
world,  isn't  it?  But  a  mighty  good 
one  if  we  are  all  right. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  if  the 
number  of  automobiles  continue  to 
increase  as  they  have  the  past  year 
or  so  there's  not  going  to  be  enough 
room  in  this  old  world  for  the  auto- 
mobiles and  the  people.  It's  hard  to 
find  parking  places  even  now.  Cen- 
turies ago  there  were  many  species 
of  tremendous  animals,  larger  than 
anything  to  be  seen  in  these  days, 
which  are  now  extinct.  Scientists- hold 
that  when  the  tyrannosaurus,  the 
dinosaur,   the  glyptodont   the  arsino- 
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•therium,  and  other  like  animals  of  thing.  Who  knows?  But  it  is  an  as- 
their  caliber  nourished,  the  world  was  sured  fact  that  as  long  as  the  wreck- 
too  small  for  them,  at  the  time.  They  'ess  automobile  is  extant,  human  be- 
couhln't  find  places  to  stay,  or  park,  ings  will  be  put  out  of  the  world,  and 
and  they  perished  off  the  face  of  the  the  auto  remain  to  do  its  deadly 
earth.  History  may  repeat  itself  in  work,  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 
regarc 


1  to  the  multiplicity  of  any  one 


THE  OLD  STATE'S  SUPREMACY. 


Col.  Frank  Hampton,  Senator  Simmons'  private  secretary,  has  been  pay- 
ing some  attention  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner.  He 
boils  some  figures  down  in  such  a  way  that  one  can  carry  them  around 
and  speak  with  great  pride.  The  exhibit  he  makes  is  based  on  the 
amount  of  Revenue  taxes  paid  into  the  United  States  treasury  by  the 
several  leading  states.  Here  it  is: 
North  Carolina  paid: 

More  than  Massachusetts. 

More  than  California. 

Four  times  as  much  as  Connecticut. 

Over  three  times  as  much  as  Indiana. 

Over  35  time3  as  much  as  Utah. 

Over  eight  times  aa  much  as  Iowa. 

Over  six  times  as  much  as  Kansas. 

Over  twice  as  much  as  Missouri. 

Over  four  times  as  much  as  Texas. 


Over  five  times  as  much  as  Kentucky. 

Three  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  Virginia. 

Nearly  four  times  as  much  as  Maryland. 

Thirty  per  cent  more  than  New  Jersey. 

Approximately  65  per  cent  as  much  as  Hlinois. 

Approximately  60  per  cent  as  much  as  Pennsylvania. 

Over  seven  times  as  much  as  Georgia. 

Practically  the  same  as  Ohio,  Ohio  paying  $148,486,487.29  and  North 
Carolina   paying   $140,347,366.18. 

Ohio's  population,  however,  is  more  than  twice  that  of  North  Carolina, 
the  population  of  these  two  states  being,  respectfully '  5,759,394  and 
2,559,123,  under  the  United  States  census  of  1920. 
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MA'S   BOUNTIFUL   CHRISTMAS. 

By  Helen  F.  Huntington  in  Young  Folks. 
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Glenn  Bui-ton  was  signing  her  last 
Christina-  invitation  when  her  chum. 
Winnie  Clark,  ran  in  all  aglow  with 
happy  excitement.  'We've  just  had 
word  from  Polly  saying  that  she's 
fetching  the  babies  to  spend  Christ- 
mas week  with  us,"  she  accounted  for 
her  radiance,  "so  you  may  know  how 
we  all  feel.  Oh,  Glenn,  are  you  fear- 
fully   busy?" 

"  Xo.  I  have  just  linished  my  in- 
vitations and  they  are  ready  •  to  be 
mailed.  Is  there  anything  1  can  do 
for  you.'"     Glenn   cheerily    inquired. 

"If  you  will  write  the  girl  you 
told  me  about — the  one  up  at  Burnt 
Mountain,  who  wanted  to  earn  a  lit- 
tle city  vacation — and  get  her  to 
spend  Christmas  week  with  us  look- 
ing after  Polly's  babies,  we'd  be 
tremendously  relieved.  Tell  here  we 
will  pay  her  well  and  see  that  she  has 
some  real  fun  besides." 

"Oh.  you  mean  Mattie  Baise '?  I'll 
write  her  this  minute  and  send  the 
letter  out  with  these  invitations," 
said  Glenn  pushing  the  batch  of  thick 
white  envelopes  to  one  side  cf  her 
desk. 

She  wrote 'the  brief  letter  to  the 
accompaniment     of  Winnie's     happy 


chatter  about  her  Christmas  plans 
which  accorded  with  Glenn's  own,  as 
neither  of  the  girls  had  forgotten 
lonely  outsiders."  Yes,  Pea  Gordon 
is  back  from  California,"  Glenn  pre- 
sently answered  Winnie's  question, 
"and  I  expect  her  to  spend  Christ- 
mas week  with  us — have  just  written 
her  to  that  effect.  She  is  such  de- 
lightful, company,  you  know,  and 
Kick  will  be  so  pleased  to  have  her 
here  to  help  entertain  the  fastidious 
college  chum  he's  bringing  home  for. 
the  holidays.  Seems  the  chum,  Ray- 
mond Brooks,  is  the  only  son  of  rich 
parents  who  have  given  him  about 
everything  money  can  buy,  and  he's 
rather  hard  to  please  .  on  that  ac- 
count. 

"Well,  I  hope  he  won't  expect  too 
much  of  us  all,"  observed  Winnie,  as 
she  reached  for  the  finished  letter. 
"I'll  take  your  invitations  along  and 
mail  them,"  she  offered,  "then  I 
must  fly  home  and  get  ready  for  my 
last-hour  Christmas  shopping. 

Thanks,  ever  so  much,  Glenn.  Isn;t 
it  just  the  happiest  business,  getting 
ready  for  Christmas!" 

Noon  of  Christmas  Eve  day 
brought     Glenn     a      'phone     message 
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from  Boa  Gordon,  half-way  across  the 
state.  "I've  just  got  in  from  an 
over  Sunday  visit  to  my  brother 
Fred,"  she  said,  "and  found  a  letter 
addressed  in  your  handwriting  with 
an  enclosure  evidently  intended  for  a 
stranger,  Mattie  Baisc,  whom  you 
ask  to  go  down  to  Atlanta  and  make 
herself  useful  'luring  Christmas  week 
in  your  neighbor's  home.  You  prob- 
ably crossed  envelopes — that  is,  put 
her  letter  into  u.y  envelope  and  sent 
mine  to  her.  If  you  will  give  me  her 
address  I  will  forward  her  letter  at 
once. ' ' 

'•Oh,  how  could  I  have  made  such 
an  embarrassing  mistake!"  Gleim 
exclaimed  worriedly.  "Winnie  was 
here  while  I  dashed  off  the  note  to 
Mattie,  and  we  talked  all  the  while. 
Just  destroy  the  letter,  Bea,  for  it 
wouldn't  reach  Mattie,  !n  time,  from 
out  your  way.  I  will  send  her  word 
this  afternoon,  somehow.  You  will 
surely  be  down  by  the  first  morning 
train,  won't  you'?" 

As  Glenn's  mother  was  out  of 
reach  at  the  lime,  the  worried  girl 
ran  over  to  consult  Winnie  about  her 
dilemma.  •"The  mis-sent  letter  was 
the  most  cordial  of  all  tiie  invita- 
tions and  I  began  it  as  I  always  do 
when  writing  to  Bea,  just  '"Dear 
Gii-1,"  so  Mattie  may  think  it  was 
meant  for  her,  and  come  in  as  a 
Christmas  gue^t.  If  the  party  was 
to  be  merely  a  home  affair  it  would 
not  be  so  bad  to  have  Mattie  with 
us,  but  on  account  of  fastidious  Ray- 
mond Brooks  alone  it  is  not  to  ba 
thought  of,"  Glenn  positively  de- 
clared. 

"Surely  the  girl's  common  sense 
will  tell  her  that  it's  a  mistake," 
Winnie  consoled  her  anxious  friend. 

"I  wish  I  could  believe   that.  You 


remember  that  Mrs.  Basse  insisted  on 
taking  us  i:i  for  (lie  (wo  rainy  days 
after  the  storm  blew  away  our  camp 
tent  up  there  last  summer.  The 
family  treated  us  beautifully  and 
wouldn't  take  a  cent  of  pay  for  our 
board.  Of  course  I  sent  Mattie  some 
things — chiefly  books — as  an  appre- 
ciation token;  but  she  may  consider 
the  mis-sent  invitation  as  a  return 
for  her  hospitality."   _, 

'•What  sort  of  folks  are  they, 
anyway?" 

••Very  pleasant  and  friendly,  but 
poor  and  rather  ignorant.  Lorn,  the 
oldest  boy,  who  has  been  the  head  of 
the  family  since  his  father  died  is  a 
disabled  soldier,  who  by  some  over- 
sight was  not  sent  to  a  hospital  for 
special  treatment  when  In;  returned 
from  overseas  very  lame  and  run 
down,  ami  the  slight  embittered  him 
somewhat;  but  aside  from  that  he's 
the  most  likable  fellow.  Mattie  is 
tine  in  her  way,  but  they  are  all  su- 
persensitive and  one  has  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  wound  their  feelings." 

"The  only  thing  to  do  is  go  right 
up  to  Burnt  Mountain  and  explain 
matters  frankly,"  Winnie  said.  "I 
am  sure  Jessie  Parks  will  take  us  up 
there  in  her  car,  for  she's  always  so 
ready  to  oblige  her  friends,  and  we 
two  will  fix  things  up  for  you,  Glenn, 
so  don't  worry." 

Within  an  hour  the  trio  started  for 
Burnt  Mountain,  a  beautiful  but; 
rather  obscure  region,  almost  twenty 
miles  from  Atlanta,  where  Glenn  and 
her  mother  and  brother  had  spent 
their  summer  vacation.  They  had  to 
leave  their  ear  at  the  road-side  finally 
and  walk  the  last  of  the  hurried  trip 
as  the  Baise  cabin  was  inaccessible 
to  large  vehicles. 

It    was    a    typical    Georgia    winter 
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day,  radiant  and  balmy,  and  the  cab- 
in doors  and  windows  were  open  so 
that  the  voices  of  the  inmates  could 
bo  clearly  beard  by  the  approaching 
girls  before  they  emerged  from  the 
cedar-bordered  trail. 

"It  ain't  that  I  begrudge  you  any 
pleasure  in  the  world,  Mattie,"  a 
man's  voice  was  saying  very  gravely, 
"but  I  don't     put  no  confidence     in 


boughs  Glenn  sow  Lem  limp  over  the 
cabiii  threshold  and  seat  himself  on 
a  porch  bench  besides  a  pile  of  corn 
which  he  fell  to  husking,  and  almost 
immediately  Mattie  tripped  out  after 
-him  holding  up  a  queer  little  silk- 
covered  hat  stiffly  adorned  with  a 
bunch  of  much  rumpled  cambric 
roses. 

"I   mi.de   this   myself   with   scraps 
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•'Everything  looks  a  lot  cozier  than  when  the  Becks  lived  here. 


them  rich  city  folks.  They  sent  you 
that  invitation  for  politeness  sake, 
not  expecting  you  to  accept  it,  to 
make  it  look  like  they  paid  for  your 
friendliness  of  last  summer.  I've 
had  enough  dealings  with  their  kind 
of  folks  to  know  they  don't  care  for 
anything  but  show  and  appearance." 

"The  Burtons  is  different,"  came 
Mattie 's  prompt  assertion. 

Through  a  little  gap  in  the  cedar 


left  over  from  my  party  dress,"  she 
triumphantly  stated  as  she  fitted  it 
over  her  curly  head.  "It  matches 
my  dress,  you  see,  and  the  fashion 
papers  say  that's  the  very  latest 
style.     Ain't   it  pretty?" 

"You  look  good  in  anything," 
said  Lem   with  brotherly  admiration. 

"I  sure  do  thank  you  for  the  pret- 
ty fixings  you  bought  for  me  with  the 
money  your  shote  brought.    You  are 
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the  best  brother  that  over  was,  and  I  black  nock  ribbon  in  deference  to  the 

only  wish  you  could  have  the  Christ-  latest     whim  of  fashion,  whose     five 

mas     pleasures     that's     waiting     for  rays   bore     the  enameled     names     of 

,  •'  great  discoverers. 

Glenn   drew  back   into   the  shadow.  "I  have  inherited  my  father's  hoh- 

"We    can't    let    her   know   about    the  by     for  insignia  and     heraldry,"     he 

mistake,"    she    whispered.      "Mattic  smilingly  accounted     for  his  admira- 

must  be  made   welcome  and  given  the  tiou  of  the  pill,  "so  1  hope  you  will 

good    times   she   expects."  pardon  my  curiosity  about  your  trin- 

"But    won't   she  feel   quite  out   of  kct.     It      is   the     Star  of     Discovery 

her  place  with  clever  Bea  Gordon  and  medal,  isn't  it  1" 
finical     Raymond    Brooks?"     Jessie  "I  don't  know  what  it  is  called," 

asked     dubiously.     "And   don't    you  Mattie  frankly  confessed,  "but   I  do 

think  her  commonplace  company  will  know  that     it's  pretty  old.     it      was 

bore  them  dreadfullv  .'"  g^'<?n   to  my  great  grandfather  after 

"Don't  you  worry,  Glenn,"  Win-  he  laid  helped  Daniel  Boone  in  his  big 
nie  put  in  cheerfully."  for  we'll  tight  with  the  Indians  on  the  Ken- 
make  Mattie 'a  visit  a  success."  tucky  River,  and  he  hud  it  made  into 

Nevertheless  Glenn  felt  uncomforl-  a   pin    for  a   wedding  present    to  his 

able,    apprehensive    of    embarrassing  bride.     It  was  handed  down  to  ma  in 

moments:       she       hoped— and      felt  time,     and     she  gave  it     to  me    last 

ashamed  of  it— that  .Mattie  would  ar-  Christmas."' 

rive  early  so  that  she  could  be  di-  "The  old  American  histories  con- 
voted  of  her  impossible  hat  and  her  tain  cuts  of  the  medal  which  is  very 
costume  toned  down,  if  necessary,  in  rare  nowadays.      It   was  struck  about 


private.  the  time  that  the  Great  Northwest 
But  a  road  washout  delayed  Mat-  Territory  was  organized  by  an  Act  of 
tie  so  that  she  arrived  on  Christmas  Congress,  in  the  most  stirring  times 
Day  when  all  the  other  guests  were  of  pioneer  days." 
assembled,  accompanied  by  ill-at-ease  ••Grandma  used  to  tell  us  tales  of 
I.em  who  deposited  her  frayed  mat-  her  mother's  awful  experiences  in 
ting  suitcase  in  the  doorway  and  the  first  years  of  Boonesboro  where 
withdrew  at  once,  leaving  Glenn  to  she.  went  to  live  as  a  bride,  and  she 
make  the  best  of  the  awkward  situa-  must  have  been  a  lot  braver  than 
tion  which  all  the  other  guests  help  most  girls  of  these  days." 
ed  her  through.  Mattie  was  not  only  "Of  course  you  would  not  consul- 
very  happy,  but  true  to  her  kind  in-  er  selling  your  medal,  would  you? 
stinets  and  training,  she  was  eager  to  "I  would  if  I  could  get  enough 
share  her  happiness  with  others,  so  money  for  it  to  buy  Ma  a  real  nice 
she  soon  forgot  her  natural  embar-  Christinas  gift.  But  nobody  would 
rassment  and  added  to  the  general  want  such  an  old-fashioned  thing  now 
enjoyment  in  a  simple  hearty  fashion  that  everything  is  so  much  handsom- 
which  pleased  everyone,  especially  er,"  said  Mattie  with  a  wistful 
Raymond  Brooks.  His  attention  was  glance  at  Bea  Gordon's  brilliantly 
presently  arrested  by  a  curious  star-  colored  "Tut."  pendant, 
shaped  pin     that  Mattie     wore  on     a  "I  know  a   college  professor  right 
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here  in  Atlanta  who  will  gladly  pay 
five  hundred  dollars  for  your  pin," 
was  Raymond's  incredible  statement. 

"Five  hundred  dollars!  You  sure 
are  joking,''  Mattie  exclaimed. 

"Indeed  I  am  not. " 

"Why  that  much  money  would 
buy  the  little  Beck  farm  that  Ma  has 
always  been  crazy  about.  Oh  what 
would  she  say  to  such  a  gift !  Could 
I  get  it  soon — before  Christmas  is  all 
over?" 

Raymond  turned  to  Rick  Burton. 
"What  about  it?"  he  asked  enthu- 
siastically. "I  can  dispose  of  the 
pin  tomorrow  morning.  Can  you 
manage  the  farm  buying  soon  after 
that?" 

"If  we  can  get  into  touch  with  the 
owner  tomorrow  the  thing  can  easily 
be  done,  for  the  sale  won't  take  over 
an  hour.  Miss  Mattie  says  Mr.  Beck 
now  lives  in  Hapeville,  so  we  will  he 
able  to  have  the  sale  deed  in  her 
hands  by  tomorrow  night." 

' '  And  can  we  move  our  things  into 
the  new  house  without  Ma  knowing 
a  thing  about  it?  She's  visiting  Inn 
folks,  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  won 't 
go  home  till  Friday." 

"Everything  con  be  done  by  Fri- 
day morning,  surely,"  spoke  up  Bea. 
"We  will  arrange  the  working  de- 
tails so  that  each  one  of  us  will  know 
exactly  what  to  do." 

The  sale  transaction  was  promptly 
made  for  Mr.  Beck,  who  had  left  the 
country  so  that  his  big  family  could 
have  good  educational  advantages, 
•was  glad  enough  to  sell  his  little  va- 
cant place  for  five  hundred  in  clear 
cash.  Meanwhile  the  girls  gathered 
up  several  pretty  and  useful  house 
things  for  the  new  house  and  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  the  moving 
began.     The    entire    task    involved    a 


great  deal  of  bard  rough  work,  but 
everyone  enjoyed  it  surprisingly  well. 
On  Friday  morning  the  merry  con- 
spirators stationed  themselves  iu  a 
rear  room  of  the  little  cosily  furnish- 
ed cottage  to  wait  for  Mrs.  Baise  and 
her  children  who  had  to  pass  that 
way  going  home,  for  Mattie,  was  sure 
her  mother  would  stop  there  of  her 
own  accord  as  she  had  never  been 
able  to  pass  it  by  since  ths  sale  post- 
er had  been!  put  up.  " 

Presently  Bern's  slow  old  mule 
team  lumbered  into  view,  stopped  in 
the  roadway,  and  allowed  Ma  to 
alight  and  look  the  place  over. 

"It's  done  rented  or  sold,"  the 
hidden  listeners  heard  Ma  exclaim. 
"Someone  has  moved  in  since  we 
passed  here,  though  there  ain't  no 
one  about  yet.  Come  and  look  for 
yourself,   Lem." 

Lem  limped  to  a  front  window  and 
looked  in.  "You're  right,  Ma,  it's 
furnished  for  new  folks  to  move  in. 
I've  been  hoping  we  could  rent  this 
place  at  least  since  you  set  such  store 
by  it." 

Mattie  could  contain  herself  no 
1  )nger.  She  flung  wide  the  front 
door  with  a  look  of  radiant  welcome. 
"Come  in,  Ma,"  she  cried,  "and  look 
the  house  over." 

"My  land,  Mattie,  you  here!  We 
didn't  expect  you  back  till  tomor- 
row. ' ' 

"I  know,  Ma,  but  my  plans  go: 
changed.  How  do  you  like  the  house 
now?" 

' '  Everything  looks  at  lot  cosier 
than  when  the  Becks  lived  here,"  Ma 
wistfully  declared.  "Why,  Mattie, 
that  cot  cover  is  exactly  like  mine. 
And  there's  Grandma  Baise 's  old 
rocker,  sure  as  anything.     How—" 

"You   are   right,   .Ala.     Everything 
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in  here  is  yours,  and  the  house  and 
farm  is  yours,  too — your  Christmas 
gift,"  Ma  tie  radiantly  announced. 

"I  reckon  you're  playing  a  little 
joke  on  me,  honey,''  Ma  smiled  with 
wistful   enjoyment. 

"Listen,  Ma.  My  friends  sold 
great-grandmother's  old  star  pin  for 
five  hundred  dollars  and  bought  this 
place  and  moved  us  into  it.  It's 
yours  forever.      See  here's  the  deed." 

Over  that  bit  of  precious  paper  Ma 
came  to  a  dazzling  realization  of  what 
had  befallen  her:  she  dropped  into 
one  of  her  own  chairs  and  wept  for 
sheer  luxurious  joy,  with  her  three 
young  children  gathered  in  a  fervent 
embrace  and  Lem  and  Mat  tie  looking 
on   with   the  greatest  delight. 

"You  see  Mattie  was  right  about 
her  new  friends,  Lem,"  Ma  presently 
reminded  her  son.     "Rich    folks   has 


kind,  friendly  feelings  the  same  as  us 
poor  ones,  or  these  strangers  never 
would  a'   done  all   this   for  us." 

"Yes,  Ma,  I  do  see  it  now,"  Lem 
admitted,  "I  only  hope  I  can  make 
the  best  out  of  this  gift  place  for 
you."  i 

"You  can  if  you'll  take  the  treat- 
ment the  Government  provides  tor 
its  faithful  soldiers,"  Raymond  told 
the  young  farmer.  "All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  ask  for  it." 

"I'll  do  that  if  you'll  tell  me  how 
to  go  about    it,"   Lem   promised. 

Dazzling  joy  glimmered  through 
Ma's  tears.  "Did  ever  anyonja 
have  such  a  bountiful  Christmas  as 
me?"  she  asked  of  everyone  present. 

"Ours  has  been  almost  as  bounti- 
ful," And  Glenn's  statement  sum- 
med up  the  feelings  of  her  satisfied 
companions. 


Teacher  of  hygiene:    "Why  must  we  always  bo  careful  to  keep   our 
homes  clean  and  neat?" 
Little  girl:  "Because  company  may  walk  in  at  any  moment." — Judge. 


VISIT  TO  KITTY  HAWK  IS  ATTEMPTED. 


By  Ben  Dixon  McNeill 

Twenty  years  after  Orville  Wright 
lifted  himself  off  the  sand  dunes  at 
Kitty  Hawk  with  a  wheezing  little 
gasoline  engine  bringing  the  dreams 
of  five  thousand  years  into  reality, 
the  winds  are  still  supreme  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  ingenuity  of  man 
still  trembles  helpless  before  them. 

The  twelve  seconds  of  that  first 
flight  have  been  lengthened  to  a  day 
and  a  half.  The  speed  of  it  has 
been  multiplied  thirty  times.  The 
height  of  it  has  been  built  up  and  up 
six  hundred  fold.     The  power  of  the 


in  News  and  Observer. 

engines  has  grown  until  man  is  al- 
most the  master,  but  not  quite.  The 
winds  are  still  supreme  in  the 
heavens. 

Unable  to  Make  Landing. 

Over  the  dunes  at  Kitty  Hawk 
yesterday  a  gale  came  up  from  the 
gray  pall  that  overhung  the  sea,  and 
with  it  a  deep,  impenetrable  fog  that 
reached  from  the  sandy  beach  up  and 
up  toward  heaven,  live  thousand  feet 
of  swirling  mist  tumbling  aimlessly 
in  the  lurching,  uncertain  gusts  that 
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shook  ;i  ship  of  the  air  like  a  leaf. 

Returning  here  at  dusk  last  night 
Lieut.  Guy  Kirksey,  one  of  the  ablest 
pilots  in  the  Army  Air  Sirvice,  and 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  News 
and  Observer  after  a  day's  effort  to 
effect  a  landing  on  the  dunes  from 
which  the  Wrights  made  their  first 
(light  just  20  years  ago  brought 
reports  of  the  gate  and  the  fog  that 
wrapped  the  little  life  saving  station. 
They  were  unable  to  land  and  re- 
turned to  the  field  here  by  way  of 
Langley  Field. 

With  maps  and  compass  they  were 
able  to  locate  the  little  sea  village 
75  miles  south  of  Norfolk.  They 
dived  through  the  fog,  buffeted  by 
the  winds  that  came  swept  down 
from  the  northeast,  and  centering  off 
Cape  Hatteras,  but  the  village  itself 
they  were  never  quite  able  to  see. 
Above  the  beach  the  wind  reached  at 
times  a  velocity  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  fog  was  like  a  cloud 
of  live  steam. 

To  Commemorate  Anniversary. 

The  flight  to  Kitty  Hawk  was  un- 
dertaken under  the  direction  of 
Lieut.  Harlan  W.  Holden,  command- 
ing officer  of  the  field  here,  in  com- 
memoi  ation  of  Lie  first  flight  of  the 
Vv  rights  on  December  17,  1933,  when 
the  world  was  startled  beyond  belief 
at  the  reports  t.  at  a  man  had  aci  :- 
ally  left  the  earth  in  sustained 
flight.  Lieut.  Kirksey,  experienced 
in  cross  countr  flying  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  photographic  unit  at  Mc- 
cook Field,  ua.s  s.ieeted  to  puot 
the  ship. 

Tak'.ug  off  licr  at  9:21  in  the 
morning  in  the  face  of  a  stiff  north- 
east wind,  the  Dellaviland  ship 
landed  at  Langley  .  ield  ten  miles  be- 


yond Newport  News  two  hours  and 
thirty-one  minutes  later,  covering 
the  225  miles  at  an  average  of  87 
miles  an  hour.  An  hour  later  they 
left  for  Kitty  Hawk,  but  were  forced 
to  return  to  Langley  Field  after 
bucking  the  gale  and  fog  along  the 
coast  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Motor   Trouble   Develops. 

Motor  trouble  developed  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle  against  the  fog 
and  repairs  were  effected  at  Langley. 
The  ship  behaved  well  in  the  storm, 
rolling  heavily  at  times  when  the 
surging  winds  caught  it  and  flung  it 
drunkenly,  but  the  great  Liberty 
engine  pulled  it  out  and  away  when 
Lieutenant  Kirksey  finally  gave  up 
the  uneven  battle  against  all  the 
winds  and  fogs  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
massed  somewhere  off  Hatteras 
and  reaching  out  for  a  hundred  miles 
inland. 

At  3:16  the  ship  took  off  from 
Langley  and  headed  across  for  Pope 
Field.  With  the  wind  behind  it  the 
Dellaviland  at  times  reacned  a  speed 
of  165  miles  an  hour.  The  return 
was  made  in  one  hour  and  forty-eight 
minutes,  or  an  average  of  123  miles 
an  hour.  The  last  lap  of  the  journey 
from  Dunn  to  the  landing  here,  a 
distance  of  34  miles,  was  made  in  13 
minutes.  Landing  was  made  between 
sunset  and  dark. 

The  Journey  to  Langley. 

The  course  from  Pope  Field  to 
Langley  follows  the  main  line  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  north,  mov- 
ing a  mile  to  the  east  of  Dunn,  Ben- 
son and  Smithneld,  almost  directly 
to  Selma,  slightly  to  the.  east  of  Wil- 
son and  Smithfield,  almost  directly 
miles  east  of  Scotland  Neck,  across 
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ilif  Chowan  river  near  Wikton,  over 
Suffolk,  directly  over  Komer  Fer- 
guson's shipyard  at  Newport  News 
and  down  into  Langley. 

Coming  back  the  last  lap  was 
shortened  slightly,  Lieutenant  Kirk- 
sey  cutting  west  of  Dunn,  over  the 
Cape  Fear  river  north  of  Fayette- 
ville  and  directly  into  Camp  Bragg 
from  the  north  and  over  to  Pope 
Field  two  miles  west  of  headquar- 
ters at  the  Post.  The  route  is  as 
carefully  defined  as  a  railroad,  and 
the  ship  returned  in  almost  the  track 
it  made  going  up  m  the  morning. 

Both  Lieutenant  Kirksey  and  his 
passengers  suffered  severely  from  cold 
on  the  trip  over  in  the  morning.  It 
was  the  coldest  morning  of  the  year 
and  facing  a  stirc  gale.  The  trip  was 
tlowu  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet 
until  the  tidewater  region  was 
reached,  when  the  ship  was  moved 
up  to  3,500.  The  first  fog  was  en- 
countered over  the  Chowan  river, 
increasing  in  density  toward  Norfolk. 

Off  For  Kitty  Hawk. 

Leaving  Langley  for  Kitty  Hawk, 
the  air  had  cleared  considerably  but 
on  the  horizon  to  the  south  a  heavy 
bank  of  clouds  could  be  seen,  a  sort  of 
purple  gray  mountain  from  an 
elevation  of  3,500  feet.  The  pilot 
headed  for  the  beaeh  immediately 
upon  taking  off,  and  crossed  over  the 
mouth  of  Hampton  Roads.  A  gray 
pall  hung  over  the  water,  obscuring 
everything.  Below  a  heavy  surf 
rolled  out  from  under  the  curtain 
and  broke  along  the  beach.  The  sea 
was  heavy. 

Just  outside  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  a  greater  freighter  crawled 
slowly  toward  port.  Further  south 
the  air  thickened,  and  the  surf  break- 


ing on  the  beach  below  was  even 
more  obscure.  After  25  minutes  of 
Hying  the  first  wisps  of  fog  were  en- 
countered, .scudding  aloiK  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  under  the  ship  and  billow- 
ing up  to  envelop  it.  The  wind  be- 
came unsteady  and  shifty.  Down  the 
beach  it  had  been  quartering,  and  an 
assistance  to  flight.  Now  it  became 
uncertain. 

One  minute  it  might  be  behind, 
pushing  the  roaring  -ship  into  a 
frenzy  of  speed,  and  in  another, 
come  head  on,  striking  it  a  stagger- 
ing blow,  or  flanking  it  with  a  shiver- 
ing attack.  It  was  unsteady  and  un- 
certain going,  but  Lieutenant  Kirk- 
sey kept  her  headed  southward  along 
the  beach,  steering  by  compass  when 
the  mists  obscured  the  yellow-white 
beach. 

Somewhere  to  the  South  was  the 
village  on  the  narrow  width  of  the 
banks  that  holds  tomorrow's  anni- 
versary, the  place  the  "Wrights  picked 
from  the  entire  country  when  they 
wanted  seclusion  for  their  experi- 
ments twenty  years  ago.  Numberless 
ships- pass  over  it,  but  few  have 
landed  there  since  the  Wrights  were 
there.  A  seaplane  can  make  landing 
inside  the  sound,  but  a  land  ship 
must  take  its  chances  with  the  winds 
and  tides  on  the  hard,  narrow  beach. 

Winds   Prove    Conqueror. 

The  great  450-horse  power  motor 
would  have  pulled  it  through  the 
gale,  eventually,  and  Kirksey  sat 
steady  in  the  boat  no  matter  how 
heavily  it  rolled.  He  dropped  down 
a  thousand  feet  to  look  at  the  fog 
at  that  level.  It  was  thicker.  Lower 
and  lower  and  thicker  and  thicker. 
The  motor  began  to  miss  fire,  and 
splutter     in  the  gale.     Kitty     Hawk 
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was.  beneath,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  natives  heard  the  roaring  engine 
and  their  thoughts  drifted  back  to 
twenty  years  ago  when  they  beheld 
the  birth  of  aviation. 

It  was  too  great  a  risk  to  run. 
The  tide,  driven  by  a  gale,  was  near- 
ing  its  fullness.  The  beach,  of  one 
could   get   a   glimpse   of   it,   must    be 


almost  covered.  Kirkesy  did  the 
.nl  sensible  thing  to  be  done,  and 
a  thing  that  was  of  no  little  relief 
to  his  passenger  who  was  having 
mighty  cold  comfort  in  eontempa- 
tion  of  the  cherished  doctorine  of 
predestination.  He  turned  the  ship 
about  into  the  teeth  of  the  gale 
and  went  back  to  Langley. 


Wherever  right  and  duty  call,  the  soul  can  go.     There  are  no  impos- 
sibilities to  "I  ought." — Young  People. 


THE  EFFICIENCY. 


Asheville 

What  is  this  "efficiency"  of  which 
we  hear  so  much. 

It  is  filling  your  job  and  filling 
yourself. 

It  is  bringing  to  your  job  the  best 
that  is  in  you  and  to  yourself  the 
best  that  is  iu  the  world.  It  is  act- 
ing on  the  realization  that  to  do  well 
in  your  job  you  have  got  to  do  well 
by  yourself. 

It  is  having  all  your  resources  so 
drilled  and  under  such  command 
that,  at  the  order  of  your  will,  they 
spring  into  action.  It  is  such  self- 
discipline  that  no  wish,  passion,  taste 
or  trend  within  you  can  lessen  your 
physical  strength,  divert  your  atten- 
tion or  hamstring  your  ambition. 

It  is  doing  your  work  so  well  that 
your  superior  never  has  to  worry 
about  how  you  will  do  it.  It  is  do- 
ing your  work  so  well  that  in  a  rea- 
sonably short  time  the  fineness  of 
execution  thus  attained  will  auto- 
matically lift  you  to  the  next  higher 
level  in  whatever  you  have  chosen  to 
do. 

It  is  an  incessant  refusal  to  let 
down     in  your  technique  or  skill    of 


Citizen. 

performance. 

It  is  keeping  up  the  morale  of 
It  is  keeping  up  the  morale  of 
those  around  you  by  speaking  a  word 
of  praise,  by  giving  a  helping  hint, 
by  keeping  in  the  fore-ground  of  at- 
tention the  bright,  happy  and  enliv- 
ening tilings  in  life. 

It  is  using,  experience  always  as  ft 
help,  never  as  a  hinderance  or  dis- 
couragement. 

It  is  jerking  success  out  of  the 
shadows   of  failure. 

It  is  taking  everything  you  have 
taonght,  everything  you  have  hoped, 
everything  you  have  done  and  had 
don.-  to  you,  and  welding  it  all  into 
an  irresistible  sledge-hammer  to  beat 
■ivn  obstacles. 

I      is    making    prayer    worthwhile 

•     action,  and  being  strict     with 

;  'If  and  liberal  with  others,  and 

forming  the   mistakes   of   today 

lie  battering  ram  of  tomorrow. 

■dency   is,    in    fine,   having   such 

.  such  eagerness  to  do  and  such 

lo  endure  the  life,  the  battle- 

■  "inics  the  winning  game. 
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WONDERFUL  CLOTH  AND  MATS'. 

in  Young  Folks. 


By  Frank  Burnett 

That  portion  of  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean  inhabited  by  the  Polynesian 
people  until  the  time  of  the  arrival' 
of  the  European  was  practically  de- 
void if  any  mammals  from  the  ^kins 
of  which,  or  the  wool  or  hair,  cloth- 
ing could  be  made.  The  islanders 
were  thus  constrained  to  use  their 
inventive  skill  in  order  to  produce  a 
cloth  out  of  the  most  unpromising 
material. 

This,  however,  they  succeeded  in 
doing,  manufacturing  the  most  won- 
derful cloth,  artistic  in  design  and 
coloring,  by  utilizing  the  inner  bark 
of  the  mulberry  tree,  papir  mulberry, 
indigenous  to  the  islands.  Out  of 
this  was  made  a  fabric  called  guatoo, 
or  more  generally  known  as  tapa 
cloth.  This  substance  is  somewhat 
like  cotton,  but  is  not  woven,  and 
more  resembles  the  texture  of  pa- 
per. I 

Its  preparation  is  higkky  interest- 
ing, particularly  the  processes  of 
stenciling  and  dyeing  which  show 
how  highly  developed  can  be  the 
artistic  sense  even  in  a  primitive  and 
semi-savage  people.  Too,  these  op- 
erations show  an  inventive  faculty 
of  a  high  order.  Indeed,  the  work  of 
these  brown  men  is  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  primitive  forefathers  of 
the  white  race. 

The  work  of  cloth-making  is  begun 
by  making  a  circular  incision  around 
the  mulberry  sapling  near  to  the  root 
and  deep  enough  to  cut  through  the 
bark.  After  a  short  exposure  to  the 
sun  the  thus 'severed  bark  is  stripped 
away  and  soaked  in  water  for  two 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
inner    portion  is  carefully    detached 


from  the  outer  layer  or  epidermis. 
The  inner  bark  is  then  rolled  up- 
lengthwise  and  kept  in  water  for  a 
day  or  two,  when  it  swells  and  be- 
comes comparatively  tough.  It  is 
then  ready  to  be  "tootooed"  or  bear- 
en. 

This  part  of  the  work  is  performed 
mnvtcnna  atieh  ad  1yd  d  weekc-ot 
by  means  of  mallets  nf  hard  wood 
about  a  foot  long.  There  are  two 
types.  Those  used  by  the  Polyne- 
sians are  square,  two  inches  thick, 
wilh  a  rounded  handle.  The  two  op- 
posite sides  of  the  mallet  are  deeply 
grooved  lengthwise  at  intervals  of 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  mal- 
let of  the  Papuan  people  is  round, 
and  likewise  grooved. 

The  bark,  when  ready  for  beating, 
is  usually  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
length  and  about  six  inches  broad. 
On  some  islands  it  is  laid  upon  a 
piece  of  wood  with  short  legs,  to  be 
beaten.  .  In  Fiji  a  wooden  stool  is 
used.  The  bark- laid  upon  either  of 
these  is  beaten  out  to  the  desired 
thickness  with  the  mallet.  First,  the 
grooved  side  of  the  mallet  is  used, 
then  the  smooth.  The  work  is  done 
by  women,  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
long  they  can  beat  without  once  rest- 
ing. When  one  hand  becomes  tired 
they  change  to  the  other,  without 
missing  a  beat. 

About  half  an  hour  is  required  to 
beat  each  piece  of  bark  to  the  de- 
sired degree  of  thinness,  by  which 
lime  it  is  nearly  square.  In  this 
state  it  is  known  as  "i'etagi." 

The  next  part  of  the  operation  is 
stenciling  or  stamping.  This  is  done 
bv  means  of  a  "cobechi"  formed  by 
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the  dried  leaves  of  the  "paoonga" 
plant  sewed  together  in  such  a  man- 
ner  as  to  create  an  artistic  design  of 
various       patents.     This     stamp      is 

-usually  about  two  feet  long  by  eight- 
een inches  wide,  and  is  tied  upon 
wood. 

The  stamp  having  been  arranged 
with  the  design  uppermost,  a  piece 
of  prepared  bark  or  "fetagt"  is  laid 
upon  it.  The  face  of  the  bark  is 
then  smeared  over  with  a  reddish 
brown  dye  extracted  from  the  coca 
and  "tooi-tooi"  trees.  Another 
sheet  of  prepared  bark  is  then  laid 
over  the  first  and  adheres  by  reason 
of  the  sticky  nature,  of  the  dye.  This 
is  repealed  a  third  time,  so  that  the 
finished  product  is  three  plies  thick. 
Other  sheets  of  bark  similarly  treat- 
ed on  other  stamps  are  then  attached 
to  the  first  to  increase  its  size  to  the 
desired  width  and  length  by  pasting 
the  edges  of  one  over  the  other. 
This  is  done  so  neatly  that  the  join- 
ing is  not  discernible  in  the  finely 
finished  product. 

When  dry,  the  fabric  is  placed 
carefully  folded  up  in  an  under- 
ground oven  and  baked  for  two 
hours.  After  thus  being  exposed  to 
a   moderate   even   heat,   the   fabric   is 

.  spread  out  upon  the  grass  to  dry,  the 
dye  having  been  firmly  fixed  by  the 
baking  process,  but  the  sun's  rays  be- 
ing needed  to  complete  the  drying 
process.  After  a  few  hours  in  the 
sun  the  cloth  is  stained  with  the 
juice  of  the  "hea"  which  is  similar 
in  effect  to  a  bright,  red  varnish. 
This  is  applied  particulorly  to  the 
joints,  so  not  the  slightest  evidence 
i.f  these  is  apparent. 

In  addition  to  the  type  of  stamp  al- 
ready described,  another  is  made  of 
a  piece  of  flat  hardwood  the  face  of 


which  is  elaborately  carved.  This  is 
something  after  the  idea  of  the  old 
wood-cuts  used  by  white  men  in  the 
early  days  of  printing.  The  carving 
on  some  of  these  boards  is  of  a  high 
orders  Another  method,  though  one 
rarely  applied,  is  the  decorating  of  the 
cloth  by  hand.  Cloth  of  this  des- 
cription is  very  highly  prized  by  col- 
lectors. 

1'he  great  difference  in  degrees  of 
culture  which  can  exist  between  men 
living  very  near  each  other,  or  in  the 
same  kind  of  environment  though  far 
apart,  is  demonstrated  by  comparing 
the  wonderful  tapa  cloth  uf  the  Pol- 
ynesian peoples  in  the  Samoan,  Ton- 
gan  and  nearby  groups,  with  the 
cloth  made  by  the  Papuan  of  the 
Solomon  Islands,  and  the  bark  cloth 
of  various  aboriginal  tribes  of  Ma- 
layia  and  Borneo.  All  of  these  peo- 
ple merely  cut  a  spuare  of  bark  off  a 
large  tree  and  beat  it  to  the  required 
thinness,  then  stain  it  a  browish  red 
with  a  native  dye.  Design  or  pat- 
tern they  have  never  achieved.  More- 
over the  siy.ti  of  the  cloth  is  limited 
to  what  lite  slab  of  bark  will  produce, 
they  never  haying  discovered  the 
trick   of  joining  the  pieces  together. 

The  making' of  mats  for  the  floor 
and  as  a  body  covering,  as  done  in 
Samoa,  while  a  fine  art,  did  not  re- 
quire so  much  artistic  skill  since  de- 
signing patterns  was  not  gone  into  to 
any  great  extent.  Nevertheless  the 
work  was  arduous  and  took  a  very 
long  time.  For  mat  making  the 
leaves  of  the  pandanus  palm  first 
scraped  clean  and  to  a  thinness  about 
equalling  strong  paper.  The  leaf  is 
then  slit  into  strips  of  various  widths 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  mat 
intended  to  be  made.  The  very  finest 
mats  are    woven  of  strips  not    more 
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than  1-lGth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  are 
usually  of  from  2  to  3  yards  square. 
The  very  old  and  valuable  ones  are 
fringed  with  small,  scarlet  feathers 
obtained  from  a  now  extinct  par.i- 
quet.  The  best  mats  are  as  flexible 
as  cloth  and  were  exclusively  used 
for  covering  the  person.  Six  months 
was  the  average  time  required  to 
make  one,  but  there  are  some  in  the 
possession  of  high  Chief's  families 
that  took  over  two  years  to  plait,  the 
weaver  working  many  hours  each 
day.     These    ancient    mats    have    dis- 


tinctive names  and  are  priceless  pos- 
sessions, which  it  is  difficult  to  buy, 
so  highly  do  their  owners  value  them 
for  their  connection  with  the  past. 
The  one  shown  in  the  phot  is  known 
as  "The  Weeping  Woman,"  for  the 
reason  that  the  maker  of  it  cried  of- 
ten because  of  the  interminable  time 
it  took  her  to  work  so  fine  a  fabric. 

These  mats,  of  course,  are  a  thing 
of  the  past,  but  in  many  a  Samoan 
villiage  in  the  interior  mats  are  still 
made,  though  probably  in  another  ten 
years  the  work  will  be  given  up. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  runderburk. 


Some  of  the  boys  have  been  setting 
out  trees  for  the  past  week. 

X  X  X  X 

The'  various  cottage/;  have  been 
decorating  for  Christmas;  for;  the 
past  week. 

XX  X  X 

Chester  Shepard  received  an  honor- 
able parole  from  Supt.  Boger  on  last 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

XX  XX 

Talmage  Clements,  one  of  the  old 
boys,  paid  a  visit  to  the  institution 
on  last  Wednesday. 

xxxx 

12  large  hogs  were  killed  on  last 
Wednesday  morning.  These  hogs 
are  being  killed  for  Christmas. 

%  X  X  % 

New  parole  blanks  were  printed 
in  the  Printing  Department  last  week, 
with  several  other  small  jobs. 

XX  i  i 

Walter  Morris  left   the   institution 


on   last   Thursday   night,    to   spend   a 
few  days  with  his  parents  in  Raleigh. 

X  X  X  X 
Manford   Mooney   has    been   given 
the   position    as   house   boy   at    Supt. 
Boger 's,  during  the  absence  of  Wal- 
ter Morris. 

X  X  t  X 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Asbury,  the  Training 
School  architect,  spent  a  short  while 
at    the    institution    on    last    Tuesday 
afternoon,  on  business. 

t   t  X  X 
The  lawn  in  front  of  the  fifth  cot- 
tage   is    being    repaired.     This    work 
is   being   done   under   the   supervision 
of  Capt.  T.  L.  Grier. 

X  X  X  X 
Mr.  Blank,  who  is  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Concord  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  made 
a  very  interesting  talk  to  the  boys  on 
last   Sunday  afternoon. 

X  X  XX 

Charlie  Beech  and  Sam  Poplin  have 
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been  given  positions  in  (he  Shoe  De- 
partment, where  they  /are  learning 
the  shoe  trade  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Groover. 

t  t  t  t 
The  boys  have  been  hauling  gravel 
and  repairing  the  streets  for  the  past 
week,  and  for  the  past  day  or  two 
have  been  building  up  the  lawn  whero 
the  boys  play. 

t  f  t  t 

The  Cannon  Literary  Society  had 
an  interesting  program  on  for  last 
Wednesday  night.  The  boys  to  take 
part  in  the  debate  were  Charlie  Ro- 
per, William  Gregory,  Tom  Hart  and 
Unice  Byers. 

t  t  t  t 
The  band, boys  had  their  last  prac- 
tice before  Christmas  on  last  Tues- 
day night.  Mr.  Jason  Fisher  their 
band  master  gave  every  boy  a  Christ- 
mas present,  and  they  appreciated 
it  very  much. 

t  t  t  t 
The  boys  of  the  Cone  Literary  So- 
ciety had  a  very  interesting  program 
on  last  Monday  night.     The  boys  to 


take  part  in  the  program  were  Ervin 
Cole,  Norman  Iddings,  Hugh  Tyson, 
Carlie   Hardy   and  Paul  Funderburk. 

t  t  X  t 

The  boys  of  the  Latin  class  received 
a  big  surprise  on  last  Friday  after- 
noon. When  they  went  on  class, 
Prof.  Crooks,  their  teacher,  announc- 
ed that  they  would  adjourn  the  class 
until!  after  Christmas. 

t  t  t  t 

The  following  boys  were  visited  on 
last  Wednesday,  by  their  friends  or 
relatives;  Obed  McClain,  Earle  Crow, 
Doc  Cranfield,  Billy  Odom,  Winton 
Matthews  and  Argo  Page  who  return- 
ed to  his  home  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  his  parents. 

t   t   t  t 

The  J.  T.  S.  basket  ball  players 
lost  their  first  game  of  the  season 
on  last  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
they  played  the  White  Hall  team. 
The  score  of  the  game  being  14  and 
24  in  the  visitors'  favor.  Mooney 
and  Patterson,  the  Training  School 
stars,  played  fine,  but  the  White  Hall 
players    were    too    heavy    for    them. 


The  most  helpful  books  are  those  that  in  our  early  years  serve  as  lights 
to  pilot  uM  into  the  wide  harbor  of  the  world's  wisest  and  most  inspiring 
literature. — James  Wallingford. 
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I  TIME.  I 

*  -A  * 

*  Time  is  money — we  have  no  right  to  waste  it.  ►> 

*  Time  is  power — we  have  no  right  to  dissipate  it.  *£ 

*  Time  is  influence— we  have  no  right  to  throw  it  *■ 
I  away.  £ 

Time  is  life— we  must  value  it  greatly. 

|  Time  is  God's— He  gives  it  to  us  for  a  purpose.  * 

Time  is  a  sacred  trust — we  must  answer  for  every  * 

%  moment.  ♦ 

f  Time  is  wisdom — we  have  no  right  to  he  ignorant.  £ 

%  Time  is  preparation  for  eternity— we  must  redeem 

1  it. — Selected. 
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THE  HAPPY  MONTH.     . 

...  .  r  - 

How  blue  the  tender  skies  of  spring. 

The  violets  how  blue, 
And  mirrored  blue  the  busy  brook 

The  meadow  singing  through. 
Was  that  a  flash  of  azure  wings — 

A  note  like  bells  a-chime? 
He's  come,  and  with  him,  happiness, 
For  April's  Blue-bird  time. 

— Alix  Thorn. 
.  ,  -     ■ 

i  ~ 
"LAZINESS  IS  THE  MOTHER  OF  INVENTION." 
We  saw  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  the!  other  day,  in  his.  workshop  busily  engaged  in 
that  patriotic  work  of  writing  the  history  of  the  North  Carolina  heroes  and 
heroine's  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  sixties.  He  does  not  age — looks  just  lik8 
he  did  when  directing  the  fortunes  of  the  A.  &  E.  College  and  standing 
around  the  lobby  of  the  legislative  halls  awaiting  the  decision  of  that  august 
body  with  reference  to  the  appropriation'  to  the  great  institution  at  Raleigh. 

No  man  is  more  fitted  to  write  the  history  of  the  times  during  the  War 
Between  the  States  and  the  period1  following  thereafter— a  clean,  honest  and 
truthful  history— than  is  Dr.  Hill.  But  we  started  to  tell  something  that 
the  doctor  dropped  that  is  most  edifying.  He  has  one  absorbing  objective  be- 
fore him   but  not  irOftgfc  to  shut  him  off  from  taking  a  lively  interest  in  cur- 
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rent  events.  Discussing  the  cotton,  and  milling  situation,  it  was  stated  that 
some  of  the  observers  account  for  the  sluggishness  in  the  sales  of  manufac- 
tured cotton  goods  in  that  the  price  of  the  raw  material  makes  tile  manufac- 
tured product  too  high,  and  that  the  public  is  looking  for  something  cheaper,  or 
a  substitute  for  cotton  goods,  on  the  principle  that  "necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention." 

"Oh,  shucks,"  remarked  the  doctor,  that  fellow  is  wrong  in  regarding 
'necessity  as  the  mother  of  invention' — it  is  laziness  that  is  tlie  mother  of 
invention. ' '  And,  since  we  come  to.  think  of  it,  recalling  the  wrecks  we  have 
observed  along  the  pathway  of  a  tolerable  lengthy  life,  it  is  LAZINESS  and 
not  NECESSITY  that  often  plays  the  function  of  motherhood. 

ONE  BEE-HIVE. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  is  a  story  of  the  achievements  of  the  Woman's 
Club  of  the  city  of  Raleigh,  as  reflected  in  the  admirable  annual  address  of 
Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels,  the  president  and  who  was  re-elected  to  serve  another 
term.  The  women  at  the  capitol  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  great  educa- 
tive work  that  bee-hive  of  an  organization  has  wrought.  Even  the  men  in 
that  fine  old  town  are  not  slow  to  acknowledge  their  appreciation  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  usefulness  of  the  Woman's  Club.  . 

What  has  been  done  in  Raleigh,  has,  in  a  measure,  been  done  by  well- 
established  clubs  in.  other  towns  of  the  state.  The  women  are  simply  alive  to 
the  call  that  comes  to  them  in  aiding  in  the  great  questions  that  concern  a 
state  that  has  passed  the  sleepy  period  in  her  existence.  THE  UPLIFT  re- 
joices in  saying  these  words  of  commendation  of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
women  of  the  state,  taking  the  Raleigh  report  as  an  occasion,  for  this  little 
paper  is  surcharged  with  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  ability  and  capacity 
of  the  women  to  handle  matters  of  the  state  and  that  they  are  needed.  This  is 
no  eleventh  hour  opinion  or  conclusion,  it  has  been  an  abiding  one  for  a  long- 
term  of  years. 

Strength,  growth  and  enthusiasm  to  the  women's  clubs  throughout  the 
state — they  are  agencies  of  great  good. 

*     *     *     *     -X-     *     * 

A  KEEN  MEMORY. 

One  of  the  state's  most  remarkable  men  lives  in  Raleigh.  His  name  is 
Higgs,  a  veteran  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  on  the  road  as  a  traveling 
salesman  and  of  the  events  that  make  up  the  history  of  the  state  for  more 
than  eighty  years.     We  reproduce  in  this  number  the  story  of  his  meeting  up 
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with  Mr.  H.  C.  Jones,  of  Charlotte,  and  how  quickly  the  interesting  old 
gentleman  noted  that  Mr.  Jones  did  not  resemble  his  brilliant  and  sainted 
father,  Col.  Ham  C.  Jones,  the  author  of  "Sallie  Dillard." 

Mr.  Higgs,  whenever  we  meet  him,  asks  about  Shakespeare  Harris  and 
always  inquires  about  the  family  of  the  late  B.  E.  Rogers,  with  whom  he 
had  much  association  as  a  commercial  traveler.  Why  this  man  Higgs  never 
forgets  anything  or  even  names.  He  is  an  encyclopedia.  He  knows  all  the 
roads  of  North  Carolina,  the  streams,  and  the  last  time  we  met  him  he  de- 
sired to  know  if  that  miserable  stream  of  Big  Cold  Water  still  covered  the 
whole  earth  at  every  rain  that  fell.  It  has  been  forty  years  since  the  old 
gentleman  traveled  this  territory,  but  he  carries  around  with  him  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  habits  of  that  stream. 

His  recollection  of  Col.  Jones '  nominating  speech  is  of  historical  interest. 

CROSSED  OVER  THE  RIVER. 

There  is  in  Asheboro  a  new-made  grave;  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  populace 
that  honored,  respected  and  loved  him  for  his  manliness,  his  pronounced 
integrity,  his  genial  disposition  and  for  his  great  service  to  his  fellow  man. 
The  remains  of  the  late  W.  Penn  Wood,  who  died  last  week  in  a  High  Point 
hospital  at  an  advanced  age,  lie  literally  covered  with  flowers — just  an  ex- 
pression of  the  esteem  and  love  that  men  and  women  held  for  him. 

This  institution  will  ever  hold  precious  his  memory-  He  it  was  that  had 
the  nerve  and  the  vision  to  introduce  in  the  General  Assembly  the  bill  that 
finally  became  a  law  that  authorized  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School. 
And  in  the  years  that  have  followed  he.  kept  up  a  lively  interest  in  its  cause 
and  its  good  work.  The  institution  feels  that  it  has  lost,  more  than  a  delight- 
ful and  sincere  friend  in  the  passing  of  Col.  Wood.  He  lived  a  good  life — 
he  left  the  world  better  by  having  lived  in  it. 
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COL.  WILLIAM  PEFUEL  WOOD. 


,1 


Who  died,  April  1st,  in  a  High  Point  hospital1  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  entered  the  Confederate  Army,  making  a  brave  and  fearless  soldier.  In 
civil  life,  he  was  no  less  a  soldier,  meeting  every  proposition  face  to  face 
without  flinching.  North  Carolina  never  enjoyed  the  citizenship  of  a  nobler 
man,  with  a  clean  and  unspotted  life.  A  gentleman  of  the  old  school  with  a 
sympathy  for  and  a  deep  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  young. 

Love  of  his  fellow  man,  in  attesting  a  deep  esteem,  piled  his  grave  at  Ashe- 
boro  with  flowers. 
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By  Old  Hurry 

■,  '      6  I    i    •'"'*')  Bill     >D  I    gfli'KJS    9111    nl         -I 

;  a  fHkei .chastisements  aft ,  Heayan  j .  are 
,e>Jteiif  disguised  blessings,.-.,  The-affiitf- 
tions  of  the  body  is  not  frequently, 
in  humahi  experience,  the  -sweetest 
cordial  to  the  soul.  The  ministry  of 
'ihe  I  suffering  very  I  -often  brings  joy 
■amdi  consolation-  to  i,  the  spirit,  and 
opesns-widefr  th-e-gateway  to  the  skies. 
Divine  -  visitations,  -whether  upon  the 
iiridaViduali  the  community  or  upon  the 
whole  people,  if  viewed  in  the  rignt 
way,  may  prove  the  greatest  of  bene- 
factions, for  it  may  lead  to- the  sal+ 
ration  of  the  soul,  the  purifying  and 
regenerating  of  society,  and  the  re- 
calling of  a  whole  people  to  God,  whom 
Henceforth  they  will  honor  and  rever- 
ence and  obey.  So  calamities,  when 
justly  considered,  are  not  unmixed 
evils,  and  are  not  always  manifesta- 
tions of  an  irrevocable  Divine  dis- 
pleasure. The  way  of  thorns  and 
jagged  stones  may  end  in  flowery 
meads'  and  glorious  mountain  tops, 
with  eternal  sun-bursts  and  heavenly 

fruitions. 

*     »     *     * 

I  see,  "by  the  papers,"  that  my 
young  friend,  Rudolph  Kueffner,  vas 
70  years  young  last  Sunday.  We 
were  boys  together  over  a  quarter1  of 
a/ century  ago.  He  lives  by  dyeing, 
and  Time  is  treating  him  kindly,.  Mr. 
Kueffner  is  an  all-round  good  citizen, 
and  one  among  the  best  of  the  foreign- 
born  Americans.  A  most  amusing 
thing  happened  some  years  ago,  which 
displayed  the  wit  of  the  man  as  well 
as  his  conscientiousness  and  sterling 
hone-sty.  I  had  bought  a  gray  Palm 
Beach  suit,  and  after  wearing  it  once 
or  twice  it  didn't  suit  me.     I  didn't 
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like,' -iithe  i lights  gray  color.;, -Friend 
Kneuffhfer  said  he  could  fix:  that. i  He 
did;  .■  -The- idea  .was  to,dye/it  black. 
It  (did  gQ.,ini, mourning.  I, never  saw 
it  -again...  A.  few  days  after  this  suit 
had  .met  its,  metamorphosis  I  received 
a,  le^er  from  Mr.  Kueffner  saying: 
"Your  suit  died  in  dyeing."'  As 
great  surprise  to  Mr.  Kueffner  as  it 
was  to  me.  The  fact  was  the  dye  had 
eaten  up  the  woof  of  the  cloth  and 
left  a  suit  of  strings,  which  might 
have  been  all  right  for  a  Fiji  island 
costume,  but  not  for  wear  in  Durham, 
Mr.  .Kueffner  enclosed  in  the  letter  a 
check  for  an  amount  three  times  the 
cost  of  the  suit,  which  I  would  not 
honor,  but  he  personally  insisted  that 
he.  pay  the  original  cost,  as  it  was 
his  fault  the  suit  "died,"  and  didn't 
dye.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  man 
Rudolph  Kueffner  is.  While  I  lost 
my  suit,  and  he  was  out  the  cost  of  it, 
which  I  insisted  he  should  not  pay, 
but  he  would,  the  incident  never  broke 
up  our  friendship.  I  am  glad  he  is 
as  young  as  he  is,  and  I  hope  the  older 
he  grows  the  younger  he  will  get. 


»  *  *  * 


Of  all  that's 


told  in  prose  or  sonnet, 

There's  nothing  sweeter 

Nor   can  be  neater, 

Than  a  pretty  face, 

With   queenly  grace, 

Beneath   a    charming   Easter   bonnet. 
*     #     *     • 

People  who  are  inclined  to  drive 
automobiles  fast  should  remember 
that  they  cannot  shorten  the  seconds 
in  minutes,  or  the  minutes  in  the 
hour,  but  they  can  shorten  life  in  a 
few    seconds.     Let    the    other    fellow 
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take  the  chances.  The  auto  dealers 
can  furnish  with  a  car  everything  to 
make  it  comfortable  and  guard 
against  recklessness,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  common  sense.  That  is 
one  element  they  cannot  furnish. 
That's  left  to  the  driver.  The  sup- 
ply, however,  is  not  restricted,  to 
any  particular  make  of  ears.  You 
furnish  your  own  common  sense.  The 
use  of  it  now  and  then  in  emergencies, 
will  avoid  many  awkward  situations, 
accidents  and  deaths.  The  measure 
of  a  man  is  what  he  can  do  with  what 
he  has  to  work  with.  A  child  can 
launch  a  battleship  T>y  pressing  a 
button,  when  it  is  all  pre-arranged. 
Keep  in  mind  that  gas  you  burn  to- 
day will  take  you  to  no  place  to- 
morrow. Conserve  gas.  Conserve 
time.  Conserve  accidents.  Conserve 
deaths. 

A  certain  department  store  had  a 
floor-walker  whose  peculiar  character- 
istic was  that  his  nether  extremities 
were  not  fashioned  on  the  perpen- 
dicular lines  of  the  plummet.  Ons 
of  these  very  sweet-spirited,  precise, 
matter-of-fact  old  ladies,  from  the 
quietude  of  her  rural  retreat,  walked 
into  the  store  one  day,  and  wanted  to 
see  some  particular  line  of  goods,  and 
so  informed  this  floor-walker,  who 
was  standing  at  the  front  like  a  pair 
of  parentheses.  With  all  the  polite- 
ness of  a  Chesterfield  ,he  turned  and 
remarked:  '"Walk  this  way."  He 
went  across  the  floor  like  a  pair  of 
the  old-fashioned  pot-hooks  the  older 
mothers  used  to  have  in  handling  pots 
and  ovens,  and  his  pants  looked  like 
they  had  to  be  cut  out  with  a  circular 
saw.     The     old     lady     adjusted     her 


glasses,  and  eyed  him  with  the  keen- 
est interest,  and  then  remarked:  "Not 
on  your  life;  I'll  die  first." 

*  X-  *  rs 

In  the  spring  the  maiden's  fancy 
Lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love; 

And  the  voung  man  dons  the  pants, 
he 
Wants  to  fit  him  like  a  glove. 

Children  furnish  us  with  a  lot  of 
good  humor,  and  most  amusing  inci- 
dents. I  remember  once  I  was  stay- 
ing somewhere  when  the  mother  sent 
her  little  boy  upstairs  to  take  his  bath 
in  the  care  of  an  older  brother.  They 
had  been  up  there  quite  a  while  when 
there  came  loud  sounds  of  protest 
from  the  little  fellow.  His  mother 
called  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 
He  said  that  his  brother  had  dropped 
the  towel  in  the  water  and  was  drying 
him  off  wetter  than  he  was  before. 

Recently  quite  a  number  of  persons 
have  made  inquiries  of  me  as  to  how 
the  chimes  fund  was  coming  on  for 
the  bells  for  St.  Philip's  Episcopal 
church.  They  are  in  sight,  but  there 
is  just  now,  one  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  them  as  soon  as  I  had 
anticipated.  Unfortunately  a  part  of 
the  fund  was  caught  in  the  Durham 
Hosiery  Mills  common  "B"  which  is 
not  paying  any  dividend  at  this  time. 
Can  do  but  little  with  the  stock  down 
to  5  bid  and  7  asked.  Until  I  can 
get  this  portion  of  the  chimes  fund, 
or  make  it  good,  the  bells  cannot  be 
ordered.  I  am  doing  my  best,  how- 
ever, to  replace  the  amount  that  is  in- 
volved in  this  stock,  but  progress  is 
slow.  The  chimes  are  going  to  come, 
in  time  . 
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TIGHTENING  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GRASP. 


Charlotte  Observer 


Governor  Ritchie,  of  Maryland,  re- 
cently made  a  contribution  to  The 
World's  Work  in  which  he  treated, 
among  other  things,  of  the  increasing 
regulatory  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  this  is  a  subject  of  de- 
veloping concern  to  many  people  who 
have  noticed  the  steady  drift  in 
abridgement  of  what  is  called  "State's 
Rights."  For  a  fact,  not  many  of 
these  have  been  left,  as  a  survey  of 
past  legislation  would  indicate.  Gov- 
ernor Ritchie  gives  summary  of  inci- 
dents to  sustain  his  protest  against 
Federal  aggrandizement  and  his  views 
are  taken  under  consideration  by  The 
Federal  International  News,  published 
at  New  Orleans,  and  edited  by  one  of 
the  most  conservative  authorities  in 
the  country — an  authority  that  recog- 
nizes the  two  sides  to  every  question 
and  that  makes  due  account  of  both. 
He  shares  in  the  apprehensions  ex- 
pressed by  Governor  Ritchie,  arguing 
that  power  in  public  or  in  private 
hands  is  always  to  be  feared,  because 
human  nature  acting  publicly  or  pri- 
vately is.  prone  to  abuse  power  in 
conceit  of  greatness,  in  excess  of  zeal 
or  in  sheer  love  of  dominion,  and  the 
farther  removed  the  persons  in  power 
are  from  the  people  the  greater  the 
likelihood  of  abuse.  We  have  gone  a 
long  way  in  the  last  generation  toward 
the  centralized  Federal  Government 
which  the  Fathers  dreaded  and  sought 
to  prevent  when  they  established  the 
Union  with  rights  reserved  to  the 
States  or  the  people  respectively. 
For  example,  even  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, the  chief  of  the  Nationalists  of 
the  formative  period,  perhaps  would 
have  been  shocked  to  contemplate  an 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
denying  to  a  Virginia  railroad  the 
right  to  build  a  short  line  to  a  new 
coal  field.  Thomas  Jefferson  might 
have   started   another  revolution. 

In  such  jointly  maintained  activities 
as  Federal  aid  to  roads,  agricultural 
extension,  vocational  education  and 
maternity  care,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment exercises  a  right  of  approval  of 
method  which,  if  carried  to  the 
extreme,  would  be  control.  There  has 
been,  indeed,  some  complaint  by  State 
authorities  on  this  score,  though  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  the  Federal  adminis- 
trative restrictions  have  been  war- 
ranted. Recently  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  withheld  the  Federal 
road  funds  of  Arkansas  pending  cer- 
tain requirements  of  local  taxation, 
and  frequently  State- approved  road 
projects  have  been  rejected  by  Wash- 
ington on  objections  of  quality  or 
price  of  construction..  In  most,  if 
not  all,  such  cases  the  Washington 
view  has  been  based  upon  sound  rea- 
son. Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
powTer  exists  in  Washington,  and  it  is 
always  to  be  remembered  that  power 
may  be  abused. 

The  greater  danger  in  the  present 
political  state  of  mind,  as  this  writer 
sees  it,  is  the  increasing  disposition 
to  ignore  private  rights  which  here- 
tofore have  been  regarded  as  invio- 
late. For  example,  an  effort  is  now 
being  made  in  Congress  to  alio?/  any 
authorized  committee  of  either  hoase 
to  examine  the  income  tax  returns 
of  any  person.  The  pending  til  in- 
vestigation has  uncovered  many  pure- 
ly     personal     communications.       The 
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Federal   Trade    Commission   is    quite      be  entered  except  by  warrant  of  law 
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impertinence  to  say  that  if  a  citizen 
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Wonderful  as  has  been  the  progress  made  in  radio  durihg-the  lastfse*«ni 
eraf  years,  it  -was  nqt'un^  jluite  recently;  that itwcauits  spurst.  iWhebiiB 
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Tie  world  learned  wMou't/ delay  just  where  and:  how  the  storm  had  ml 
wrought  havoc  and!  rescue  parties  and  relief  expeditions  were  dispatohedml 
without  delay.  When  railroads  lost  track  of  their  strains,  radio  picked' 
them  up.  When  towns' ! were  cut  off  from  the  outside  world,  theradiao-} 
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The  pastor  of  a  New  England,  church  has  to  go  away  to  attend  a  church  ut 
conference.  His  congrejga'tipn' "hooks  up"iwith  a  church  that  has  aradiaui 
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l/iiMrsii;  -Josephus  ■■Danieflsi-'  was;  for 
thei i  i  second  s  time  elect ed- i  president 
af.  the u Raleigh .Wo&ian/s  ■01uh  -at  the 
regular  monthly;;  meetings  Thursday 
afternoon-.  rThe-  other  i  of £ ieersti  iseyeral 
erf? iwliomt:  were,  retieleeitad  are-asi  fol- 
low'-sin-MraJiB.i  $V.  .MoPhefson,-  first 
iviee<-president ;  MESn.Wii  C..  i  Riddiuk, 
second,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Gant>  reeording'seenetary;)  Mrs. ,.W.  H. 
Pittman, a  corresponding  ,  .secretary ; 
■MrsJoAiitTii.i-HortoiV  treasurer;-  Mfjsl. 
IPjiEi  iKeil,  'chairman  of  ;art  departr 
intent ;  Mrsj  s  Louis  Cohen,  chairman 
fciaalth  department;-  Mrs.  E;  fts  liQSt 
field,  .chairman-!  literature  department; 
Mrs-.-  JV  .W. :  Kellog,  chairman'  .music 
department .j-Mrs.  Charles^  Do-ak,  chair- 
maii  sociali service  department;,, Mrs. 
J.  Henry  Highsmith,  chairman rj  ledflr 
eatibn' department;,  Mrs.;  ;V,.:  M.  Hjeks, 
nhaioa>itor,fcivAiasi.;department.;,  .Mr*1  W. 
JvjiEyerieJt,  Aifllirmaji: ways'  and. means 
eonHmitftee^i  irjMirs.j  Bam  ■■Smith,. .  boWse 
flbminitfcee.  io  Jn9big9'iq-X9  [iujs  'i-xl 
&)iSesfe.nai(llje«tuBesi(nwexe-fi8mic(un«5# 
for  iithfloiaaonilJh.- i,,Th;itwaday|i^ftej!npfln 
Mi?  31^Kft  sMssiinG-la-i^BQeilvShf k®h  w(W 
a]gff«teaunck»Jiiitl«fti[oausiii>ielas  <of  4fre 
siMic&s  dop!arfta£nt<Kbniuthk'rraJr»a;tiger 
noari  .«ifiiffloafsiiclbo5gflij<i<Dhe  ined.ue.ft-; 
IjiracJdipariwMifci  will  isddl.ithe/tebjjr 
effing  dteJfiiig^Ahle  'ftnflti  p«rt,jjQf ',<Mfw> 
flfllowi-nge  thfi'MiHeeting.iif)f'.*ba  gta-lo 
Pedeaiatiffiat:  1 1 1  Hiideri.iitihe  1  Kfirt  Mileparif 
aifint  ]11ihi'eeiidemonstr.at.i(ins;[iri  luanolt 
^rxnjfe,rAwlliI  imrigiwn.H  dui'ing  d  May.  1 1 J 
.BxiWqdmiebdfew: iw  mornitiigiH  ati-; jtPgqlfc 
thefl-eJarwiilljiiflia'j  Tia.  demonstration!  "Of 
jeiyi-iaakijagjiv^iid^rK.iftheiiH.oiaeiiE.fltrr 
jdomiaB  d-epprbriienfciirflBlle  lasti i faujf hv 
ebriogWffaijUsyb&lbevHmHe.  lEconomicg 
departmet   will   be   on   April   26. 
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Dr.'-W.'  ©."Musi  of  Chapel  Hill, 
will  i  ispekk'^  Ajiri]"  '1?,  under  the  aus- 
pices'iidf  theMI[life'atiure  department, 
on  ''The'BiMe.l'!  On  April  16,  Rev. 
J.  A.  Ellis  'willigive  the  last  oft  his 
series 'of  .'©ilile  lectures.  Mrs:H.  C. 
S-atterfleM"  will' give  the  last  of- tho 
class  --lcc-tureri'Hbni1  the1  modern  novel 
Wednesday  -afternoon. 

-  The  .music'  department  is  beginning 
the  practices; ifidir" songs  for  the  Fed- 
eration, ahd  t'he'  first  i  meeting1  will  be 
held  Thursday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock 
with  Mrs.-'KeMlogg,  a!t  the  club. 
-  'Thei  amnuah  le'tta-r  of  the 'president, 
written  ibyiiMrSL1'  Daniels,  :  who  is 
awa.yy  was  ■ 'read  >byi  Mrs.  Pittman. 

LTOr.'.tme' Members1  of  the1  Women's 
Clnbiifj  ft    ■"iiibifKlr  tjji 
Dear  EriendsM   ,7.1b   mo    rti    c69v    id 

It  is  i-wlttosinee-fe  regret  that  I  am 
deniddi  itlie  <privileg«''Dfff!being:  present 
when.ttiMrrctob  members' gather1  im 
ThirrsldajiMafiterhoto  'at  B  :{30Bo@fift:<5ft 
foam  theKJaiHWiialoyJbdsjineg^i  iheeffiig. 
Thtough labae-mti  ini  itfae! 'fleshy  'my  ihesJES 
a'M  riiitea-ieslniaiiwif,  IIdeei)<'«©jiqeiMil  asia 
wiihg yjote  sZtifothoiioiri'hasyeoMie  td'nie 
quite n&ojjgBatiinl  fas-.'the  Jopportonity 
to<rbeHi&7  cKJ-woikeii;'i^it¥  tihe  womeil 
ofiifeliisi-iCiubcfo-In  fellidhe.yetaais  fofliits 
existence,  it  has  beeial/d'.Vitalizliingr-iMi-f 
flubnce[(.ifa  9tlhe  r.-oapital  J'&r  I.  wUfao- 
Qjifrr  JthiagsdacefibeaRjitliif ull  audi i whole'- 
someij  bobh-nnffiOnrfthtosei  wholilivdniil 
Raleiighl  ajaB  for  uthoslef!  iwhol  arei<:afc 
tiiaetedii  teHi^nafci/huBd^oirsi  Handpiriesi^ 
deq-tsi  -j  )i  ,oy'l  -i\-\i/yi  0(1.8*  -hIi  1. 
OO.Ittlgnw^  tKafo  eMertyd-Hiember-i  shafts 
witilkimeythe  aiMbjitionf  th-a'4  what  has 
bfleivc6e)<W>mi>]ii&ed'i-}SMbi}r.-,auhO-peiiO£ 
th?j  ia-i?gQri  things  iajltthe  coming!  year. 
Our   membership     has   now     reached 
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761.  Ought  we  not  to  make  it  our 
goal  to  round  out  a  thousand  mem- 
bers during  our  next  year?  We  owe 
it  to  the  forward-looking  women  of 
the  city,  not  now  enjoying  the  privi- 
lege of  the  club',  to  invite  them  to 
share  with  us  its  opportunities,  and 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  ideas 
and  their  endeavors.  They  will  do 
us  good,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  we 
will  open  doors  of  helpfulness  and 
usefulness  to  them.  We  have  add- 
ed 57  members  since  June  and  S3 
applications   are   pending. 

It  gratifies  me  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  during  the  year  $1,000  has 
been  paid  on  the  debt  of  the  club 
This  much  is  in  addition  to  paying 
$795.11  on  the  repairs  and  additions 
to  our  building.  In  the  movement  to 
secure  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for,  Raleigh 
which  is  the  outstanding  event  for 
the  year  in  our  city,  the  Club  took 
an  active  part.  Our  members  were 
zealous  and  efficient.  The  Club  head- 
ed the  fund  with  a  contribution  of 
$1,000  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
$500  of  that  pledge  has  been  met. 
The  opening  of  this  institution  for 
the  happiness,  welfare  and  larger  life 
of  the  young  women  of  the  city  gives 
a  centre  for  social  and  religious  ac- 
tivities. I  bespeak  for  it  the  con- 
tinued interest  and  co-operative  sup- 
port of  the  Club. 

May  I  not  express  the  hope  that 
you  and  all  other  members  of  the 
Club  will  be  present  Thursday  after- 
noon? In  addition  to  the  business 
of  importance,  including  the  payment 
of  the  $3.00  yearly  fee,  it  is  hoped 
that  each  member  will  bring$1.00 
as  a  "Federation"1  coiVribution. 
Our  club  is  honored  this  year  by  be- 
ing the  host  to  the  State  Federation 


meeting.  Naturally  hosts  have  some 
entertainment  to  provide  and  the 
Board  is  asking  each  member  to  con-t 
tribute  $1.00  toward  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  hostesses  in  a  manner 
that  will  be  worthy  of  the  traditions 
of  our  hospitable  city. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Business 
Meeting  on  Thursday,  we  are  privi- 
leged to  be  hostesses  to  the  wives  of 
the  visiting  Rotarians,  who  have  been 
invited  to  a  reception  at  our  Club 
at  5  o'clock.  This  welcoming  needs 
you  to  make  it  as  hearty  as  all  de- 
sire it  to  be.  The  Rotarians  of  the 
District,  with  more  than  a  thousand 
members,  are  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
Raleigh  Rotarians.  The  Board  has 
felt  it  courteous  and  proper  that  the 
Club  should  join  in  giving  them  greet- 
ing at  the  Club  at  5.  P.  M.  Will  you 
not  be  present  to  extend  gracious  hos- 
pitality. 

May  6th-9th'  the  Raleigh  Club  is 
to  be  host  to  the  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  This  body,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber and  ex-president  of  our  club, 
Mrs.  Palmer  Jerman,  embraces  its 
membership  many  of  the  women  of 
the  State  who  are  rendering  high  ser- 
vice to  their  communities.  Raleigh 
is  honored  in  being  chosen  as  the 
place  of  meeting.  Plans  have  been 
made,  and  are  in  process  of  being 
perfected.,  to  make  this  State  gath- 
ering more  than  a  social  event.  It 
is  to  be  that,  and  a  brilliant  one,  we 
trust,  but  the  women  who  will  come 
to  our  city  hope  to  translate  visions, 
of  a  better  State  into  workable  plans. 
Committees  for  .entertainment,  and 
arrangements  have  been  or  will  be 
appointed.  During  the  past  month, 
I  have  in  person  visited  all  the  civic 
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organizations  of  our  brothers  in  the 
city,  extending'  an  invitation  to  them 
to  share  in  the  entertainment  of  our 
guests.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  report 
that  without  exception  these  organi- 
zations in  a  most  cordial  manner 
volunteered  to  give  co-operation  and 
will  have  part  of  the  credit  for  the 
welcome  we  will  extend  to  the  State 
Federation  of  Clubs.  It  will  be  in 
session  three  days.  The  full  pro- 
gram will  be  announced  later  and 
I  hope  every  member  of  the  Club 
will  feel  it  a  privilege  and  a  duty 
to  take  part  in  the  courtesies  and 
entertainments  the  officers  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Club  have  planned. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  while  in 
Washington,  a  few  days  ago,  speak- 
ing for  the  officers,  I  extend,  and 
she  accepted,  an  invitation  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Gardner,  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner, to  deliver  an  address  at 
the  State  Federation  meeting.  She 
is  the  first  woman  in  America  to  be 
appointed  to  an  office  of  that  char- 
acter and  importance.  President 
Wilson  said  it  gave  him  rare  pleasure 
to  name  Mrs.  Gardner  for  this  post 


for  he  knew,  as  the  first  incumbent 
of  that  post,  she  would  serve  with 
ability  and  distinction.  She  has 
more  than  justified  his  confidence.  It 
is  a  matter  of  gratification  that  this 
southern  woman,  with  broad  know- 
lege  and  national  reputation,  is  to 
sound  a  key-note  at  our  approaching 
State   Federation. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  my  short- 
comings in  the  office,  to  which  your 
favor  elected  me,  will  be  overlooked. 
What  of  good  has  been  accomplished 
is  due  mainly  to  the  efficient  initia- 
tive of  the  chosen  leaders.  I  have 
been  denied  the  large  share  I  coveted 
and  therefore  must'  join  you  in 
thanking  them  for  the  good  record 
of  the  year. 

I  hope  soon  to  be  with  you  and 
to  counsel  with  you  of  the  move- 
ments for  larger  service  in  the  com- 
ing year. 

With  my  grateful  appreciation  of 
your  confidence,  your  co-operation 
and  consideration,  I  am, 

Sincerely  Yours, 
Addie  Worth  Bagl'ey  Daniels 


The  genius  ofi  a  certain  Arkansas  editor  showed  itself  recently  when  he 
printed  the  following  news  item  in  the  local  columns  of  his  paper : 

"Miss  Beulah  Blank,  a  Batesville  belle  of  twenty  summers,  is  visiting 
her  twin  brother,  age  thirty-two."— Arkansas  Tax-payer. 
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CHARM  SCHOOL  OPENS. 

Km!     9iI3     .no     »ni  si  (Hi  -  ■         ■   :  '     • 

.        News  &  Observer. 


;-wiDres£i    was    the    first   subject    dis- 
cussed   at    the  -  Charm    School    which 
Miss      Maude  ;  Wallace,    assistant    to 
Mrs.  Jane^S.  McKimmon  in  the  State 
Home  Demonstration  Department,  is 
to  conduct  for  the ,Y;  W.  C.  A.  during 
the   next   few   weeks   and   which   met 
Monday  night  for  the  first  time. 
1    There  is 'nothing- that  gives  a  wo- 
man the  feeling  of  confidence!  and  as- 
surance, of  being  able  to  stand  square- 
ly on  her  feet  and  face  the  world  ■as- 
sured that  she  can  do  her  job  a  little 
better    than    any    one   else    can,   like 
a  knowledge  of  being  well  dresseed, 
Miss  Wallace  said,  and;  there  is  noth- 
ing   that    is    a    more    clear    index    to 
character  that  speaks  more  definitely 
of  what  a  person  is,  than  the-'imanner 
in  which  they  dress. 
noffitee  term    well  dressed,  Miss  Wal- 
lace   explained:,-,  basionot-king    to    ,do 
with   beingv.expensively.;  dressed,    for 
sometiawialkeMhiQSf  expensively  dress- 
ed persons  are  the  worst  dressed. 
To  be  well  dressed  as  defined_by_ 


dresses,  street  dresses  which  include 
dresses  of  school '-  or  business  or 
church,  and  dresses  for  social  affairs. 
Any  i  of  these  worn  out  of  their  owii 
particular  place  will  detract  from  the 
charm  of  a  Well  dressed' woman.  Jew- 
elry, shoes,  hats,  their  dressing  out  of 
place  all  prove  equality  detracting. 

There  should  be  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  one's  income  with  a- budget 
for  dress  that  will  not  cut  down  the 
proper  amount  that  should  be  allowed 
for  food,  for  recreation  and  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of ■  one's  mind,  for 
the  "higher  life"  which  Miss  Wal- 
lace defined  as  that -difference  which 
is  found  between  just  existing  and 
really  living. 

The  class  is  to  meet  at  the  Y.  build- 
ing on_  West  Martin  street,  -every 
Monday  evening. at  7:30 o'clock.  The 
first lecture  jwasheld  promptly  at., the 
time  i  -mentioned:  r&vA  \  dasteft-i  .only-.,  am 
hour,  ,  i  All  -  siomes  whe  aire.aiatea-esle'd 
tar,&  invited.to;a.ttend.aBd!/theEeKJS  &p 
admission  charge.  In  the  lecture 
Monday  night  Miss  Wallace  outlined 
some  of  the  other  subjects  which  are 
to  be  considered  in  following  lectures. 
There  will  be  two  other  talks  on  the 
subject  of  dress;  Next  Monday  night 
Mrs.    McKimmon    will    take    up    the 


Miss  Wallace  is  to  be  suitably  dress- 
ed for  the  time,  the  place,  accord- 
ing to  one 's  income  and  age  and  with 
attention  to  one's  figure  and  coloring. 
Dress  should  be  something  like  the 
frame  of  a  picture  within  the  frame  ^a.  ^™~~— 
insftdaJ?d#  ft^saBeiJitettftswoife  loiiisa  mh^iM  ili*«7«bteriaMid6®g.tfrdem- 
To  pass:a»«*fl&iaM<h*  «B«n^ee^i£afiE9riiba*tiiefiiii'W«jitSfiiswdfelS  3jsfetb9*iH*i  is 
^e6a#i^n»ati«a$*^st<U*9*fcaHp  9Eed  sttfrafcteSt*  t!te*l$&riif*H9fine8iMl'  what 
looks  well  dressed?*®**^!  saftMJfa^—fo .<H&-#5trf:  whllt.t^MWnifegt  ttfiihe 
appearance,    and    yet    be    unable    to      tall  person  and  what  to  the  short,  to 


any    of    the    details    of    her 
is     to     pay  a  high  compli- 


mention 

costume 

ment  to  her  good  taste  in  dress,  Miss 

Wallace  said. 

There  are  three  general  classes  of 
dress  which  women  must  have,  house 


the  blonde  and  the  brunette. 

Miss  Martha  Creighton  will  give  a 
talk  on  "Millinery"  at  a  meeting  of 
the  school;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost  will  talk 
on  <,' Character,"  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Bovster  on  "Health." 
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CARQIJNA  EDU^ATIISQ,  HER  IfflHAFH. 


pqoq    m;if>f[I    s'etfiis    -idi    Jerlt 


Wilmington 

attended  by  3,500  in  an  Indian  com-      Carolina  Cherek&esg&tte^hfetpatipnal 

munity  in  which  there  are  '3,^0  s^oiiJEwCpllegia^ejcWsiliils^igTOEK  fit  ite,&Tnited 

children,    would    seem    to    indicate    a 

very  considerable  Indian  population, 

At  this  (^tftyje*»nlsncemmtfrane  <ot< 

the  featui4s^y4Jp\radeVnii!e  andv 

a-haMffangg  pa&fti$>ai£dxin-rhy1l!,40,Q 

Indiafti  I  echoed,  children, ,  ^cfompanipg 

floats-:  cj£,ff1arioa»i1$i  |jn4s-  r-spireseinitiflg. 

.riTtetoJndiS.J1  'Sehojojf.,  efipa^fiHfiSBiSBfe 
w#g  npjjj jn f Qfelaljo-mafc, or  Mvv&WB't<w 
y&$<}mim)  Hor  aiwiAhft:.  SA9&S3  cQunfayf 
te8^B^7?S8S[oie^  iftyNoiitJi  ..Carolina, 
The  (Jonjiiienceniertt  ws.S/heldvatJPlem+ 
bcoliejeReb^wif'ieount^iia  -ferel  4SSH 
agot,ryIi1(':>waS''feld,(in.1the;,Iijdj&#  mOBi 
mail Jsdhool,, ait  jP.embioke>,-ai handsome; 
new  brick  building  completed  by^the. 
stater joi.  North  Carolina,  opijfi-ftrfew 
hw htb.s  a  ag«;.l  j  ofli  -is ,  one  s  ,oi>(the  /best 
gripped  i  schools,  inathe.  rstatey,and/.it 
isofOTjfth^;iiighier,jedHcatiOi»  !o|.ithe  Jfti 
dian  .pc-palalSon  of,, Robeson,, county-^ 
thJe  Eastern,, Cher,okees..-,,Theseilpeople 
inhabitva  istfgisi  ajie»fwithin,,60;  orjuZO 
miles)  o/f;,[iWilttingitQi>,(  and  i  education 
is«TbtetJoiiizing.  a;ofto.fc.negleeted  peor. 
pie  Jrito^a  >  well  .ordered,  communities, 
of  prosperous  people.  .-.-  .,.  i-rt.l' )  i9fl 
lioTbe.-Roibesjoa  county-  -Indians  lake 
aitfer/y.Jk-efei  interest  m  edu,e&tio,n  and 
triers  is  fcealons:  riKaliryif. between  !the 
31  i  prirnairyK.giraded i eeJi«oliS( . : , .Fifteen 
yearstoago,,  there  .iwejlen 1,10,0, .Indian 
school , i  children:: , in-  the ^cahntry,. (but 
there,  is, i  now,  an- enrollment  of.  3,400 
pupils,i;..Manyi  are: anxious  fori  college 
educations  and  Representative  Homer 
Lyon,  /ofij:this\  congressional  ,  district, 


States.  .b9i09l98 — .*i  J03  sH 

— State  Senator  L.  E.  Yarser,  a  bril- 
Jiart-ajiafr^lWlitf  if^ratorTof  the 
Lufirbertoir  bar,  Vas  xne  commence- 
ment; ora.teM  .tQ  .-tin,  iii,,i  19H" 
F ,  1 H  e ,  1  .coinMend'tf  d  j  .the, ,  ■ jme ,  1  work , ,  o£ 
Frpf,,!<,7i./.New>boldtl  state  i  superintend! 
e?it,;of  Indian  iteafehers^fwhO;  isjipfle^, 
paring:  for  a'six  ;w.eeks  summer  usehaol, 
for-  tte"a^her,;ftfainMig.  iCounty ,  SupeM 
Mitepdent.oif'/Schaote,  J-nRl  Rooliaiat^ 
tended  the  commencerneii,tr>a;tid>i  spoke 
concerning!  1  the, , progress-,  of;  .education 
ampng  thenlndianst,  Jflheni,  statistics, 
were-  presented,; from., his  own-icowl-) 
tyi  sehool- records.  Robeson:J£  one  of 
the, tew  conntfes-.whieli  maintain  separt 
rate  .schoolsiffor..  whits;,;  Indians  I;  and 

negroes*, , ,.      ,,      ■■'■_  •  aih  lo  9.oiv 

In  his  address,  Senator  Varsegf  state 
ed:,that  the.  state  has  spent,,. $148,000 
in  Robeson  county  in, an. effort  toj,ad-i 
vance ,  I  the,i  educational  opportunities 
of,  .the  Indians.  .  [Recently;  he, , accomi- 
panied  a,, delegation, jof  Indians ,- i±<a 
Washington,  and  1  .he  1 .  remarked .  I  that 
they  make, a  fine  impression  at -the  ],v<t.rt 
tion's-dapitalii from  , a  physical,. standi 
ppfhrti..,  Tiieyu  accompanied-  rfajitodifefl 
Wnsdiingf  on  iuirfaherinterestii  of  ■  a  bill 
which:  ,wo,uld; provide,  for  ,.the,:attend-* 
anee  o£  Cherokees  I  at ,  >  all :  governmentf 
schools,  ,  That,  bill,  isr  in  'charge  ;of ,  Re-. 
presentative,Lyon.:and  ihe^peopie  Of 
North  Carolina,  1  hope  lie  ,  will;  be  suc- 
cessful in  getting  congress;  terpassritet 
i  There  is, ,  a,,  considerable  ,  tribe  j  t}£> 
Western    North    Carolina-j  Cheroke.es 
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and    it    probably    will    be    surprising 
that    this    state's    Indian   population 


numbers  approximately  15,000. 


Brown,  of  Smith  &  Brown,  advertised  recently  for  an  office  boy.  Among 
a  sheaf  of  wordy  answers  more  or  less  illegible  came  this  one,  printed  out 
with  painstaking  care: 

"Beats  all  how  hard  times  is.    1  want  the  job." 

He  got  it. — Selected. 


THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  GREAT. 


''Her  four  sons,  Dr.  Henry  Louis 
Smith,  president  of  Washington  and 
Lee  university;  Dr.  C.  Alphonzo 
Smith,  of  the  United  States  Naval 
academy;  Dr.  Egbert  W.  Smith,  of 
Nasheville  and  Dr.  Hay  Watson 
Smith,  of  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  are  here 
for  the   funeral. ' ' 

This  cryptic  and  commonplace  para- 
graph from  the  news  eolums  of  The 
Greensboro  News  tells  its  own  story 
of  the  passing  in  that  city  of  the 
mother  of  four  of  the  illustrious  sons 
North  Carolina  has  given  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country  in  varying  vital 
capacities. 

The  mother  was  Mrs.  J.  Henry 
Smith,  a  veteran  and  beloved  woman 
of  Greensboro,  who,  although  her 
name  may  have  been  until  now,  and 
may  even  in  her  death  remain  un- 
heralded, has  acquired  the  prestige 
and  the  honor  of  having  been  one  of 
the  noblest  of  the  noble  in  the  con- 
tribution she  has  made  in  her  worthy 
sons  to  the  benefaction  of  humanity, 
to  the  educational  and  moral  and  re- 
ligious edification  of  all  those  who  have 
come  within  the  range  of  the  influence 
of  these  great  men  of  to-day. 

It  is  given  to  few  mothers,  indeed, 
to  donate  to  society  such  a  galaxy 
of  the  great  as  Mrs.  Smith  bequeath- 
ed to  her  generation  and  to  ours  in 
the  persons  of  such  eminent  men  as 


Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith,  at  Washing- 
ton and  Lee,  Dr.  Charles  Alphonzo 
Smith,  educator  of  the  United  States 
Naval  academy ;  Dr.  Egbert  Smith,  an 
outsanding  leader  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  church  and  Dr.  Hay 
Watson  Smith,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
every  one  of  them  an  acknowledged 
leader  wherever  their  exalted  sta- 
tion lands  them,  and  every  one  of 
them  laboring  for  the  advancement  of 
the  permanent  good  of  their  fellow- 
men. 

Whether  one  was  priviledged  to 
know  personally  the  mother  who  lies 
now  deceased,  one  is  within  reason 
in  giving  full  play  to  the  imagination 
as  to  what  sort  of  a  character  she 
must  have  been,  how  godly  in  the 
home,  how  influential  in  her  counsels, 
how,  radiant  in  personality,  how  dyna- 
mic in  her  exhalations  of  goodness 
and  how  forceful  and  irresistible  in 
her   Christ-ness. 

For  mothers  who  contribute  such 
sons  as  these,  so  many  and  so  noble 
and  so  pre-eminent,  are  not  of  ordi- 
nary, common  type,  no  matter  wheth- 
er we  hear  much  of  them  or  not. 

Many  daughters  of  the  land  are 
verily,  doing  virtuously,  but  the  moth- 
er of  these  men  must  have  been  one 
of  those  fewer  who  "excellest  them 
all,"  whose  "price  is  far  above  the 
rubies"  and  "strength  and  honor  are 
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her  clothing;  she  openeth  her  mouth 
with  wisdom;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the 
law  of  kindness. 

"She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of 
her    household,    and    eateth    not    the 


oread  of  idleness. 

"Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her 
blessed. 

"Let  her  own  works  praise  her  in 
the  gates."— Charlotte  News. 


Speak  a  shade  more  kindly  than  the  year  before; 

Pray  a  little  oftener,  love  a  little  more, 
Cling  a  little  closer  to  the  Father's  love, 

Then  life  below  shall  liker  grow 
To  the  life  above. 


FOREST  RAVAGE  AND  RETRIEVAL. 


By  Charles  A 

The     intelligible     forms  of     ancient 

poets, 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  ma- 
jesty, 
That   had   their   haunts    in    dale,    or 

piny  mountain, 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly 

spring, 
Or  chasms  and  watery  depths;  all 
these  have  vanished. — Coleridge. 
Who  does  not  love  the  forest!  Its 
cool  and  silent  aisles,  its  yielding 
carpet  of  moss  and  dead  leaves,  its  • 
Whisperings  of  delightful  mystery! 
For  here  we  are  received  into  the  very 
bosom  of  nature  and  learn  the  bet- 
ter to  know  her  motherly  devotion  to 
us.  And  who  does  not  admire  and 
respect  the  individual  tree,  throw- 
ing out  its  giant  arms  and  standing 
through  the  long  years  as  the  emblem 
of  strength,  constancy  and  friend- 
ship ! 

The  natural  course  of  tre-es  and 
forests  is  to  renew  themselves,  to 
perpetuate  their  kind;  and  when  un- 
molested they  spread  and  nourish; 
but  it  is  estimated  that  there  exists  m 


Ingraham. 

the  United  States  only  two-fifths  of 
the  forested  area  that  they  contained 
in  primitive  time  ere  the  advent  of 
the     white     man.     The     four  '  great 
causes   of   this  tragic    decrease   hivo 
been  and  still  are:  fire,  blights  and 
pests,  wasteful  lumbering  and  manu- 
facturing, and  neglect  of  reforesting. 
Practically    all    that    is    left    of    the 
pristine  coniferous  forests  of  Amer- 
ica  is   in   the   far   Northwest,   where 
the  redwood,  pine,  spruce,  etc.,  may 
be  seen  in  their  original  majesty.  To 
level    to  the    earth    these    vast    and 
towering     forests,    leaving    in     their 
places  millions  of  acres  of  desolated 
lands,   is   an   unnappy  possibility    to 
contemplate,   and   the  more   so   when 
expert  forestry  opinion  declares  that 
by   removing   yearly   a   certain   class 
of  designated  trees,  and  thus  avoid- 
ind  denudation  as  is   now  the  prac- 
tice, these  forests  would  perpetually 
yield  an  enormous  production  of  lum- 
ber. 

The  economic  value  of  forests  in 
supplying  so  many  necessities  of  life, 
and  their  influence  in  storing  up  wa- 
ter, thus  preventing  land  erosion  and 
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destructive  freshets,  has  been  so  fre-  defiant  attitude,  in  summer,  beauti- 
quently  alluded  to  tirW^fre  'XvuiU-^  fiil"->iii  'ft&i&W&iiar&iSk'  emWfeK^dr&i" 
ednsfemn^^hJfJmJdoug-K^lWitip  'ftftiier  f&ifi  siffiaSuflMriy  tSfliaW0?*"  rf^tf 
advanced.  The  fact  that,  they're'  coronation  robes  of-^aftfcft^  io  w»I 
being' fd^Me<f4'r'a  ftft^MiMmes  & AiIMca^  is1  j  tfgghiningptb  94&sr.ir 
as   fast   ^%^^5B^fifeweg9te)fil8      fierself^sdlinV;^rfeanaH^r':r"eMSifs  flft/ 

cause   an   arrest   of   attention    and— a prodigal  waste  of  her  forests  and  the 

determinating  T&gejrlrfa  d&&PZ$tm&  910a8^gtoHte£CjjB^8uences  which  await, 
national  wood  ^fanjisgWifTjhej^I  ^W:t9*'toikii»iIslBe]^T»e  soon  taken  to  pre- 
other  than  pur&i'yof^iJSBBiS^regjons,  isacffotslttii  ac^teflty.  Europe,  which 
moreover,  for  the  savi^g^ndiitefaarrfa  tfofacf  g&ibriSiiiSfis  has  scientifically 
bilitation    of   our   woodlands,   proitii-     .srowferBM  befct  forests,  can  teach  us  a 


nent    among    w'hich    is    the    modilica- 


great  deal,  Germany  having  made  the 
furthest  advance     in  this     direction. 


tion   of    climate   through    their   iriflu- 

r?Jife  ^}^m  mm 

the  summer  sun,  a  forest  serves  as  a 

thick   and   cooling   screen,  1igH8«|HF.Als4^tel15iS^estroyed  as  is   being  ac 

the  air  within  and  beneath,  thus  les- 


jMfiP^^uSW9^  Surrb'iiridrVi; 


Forests'  '  rgnder, 
cooler  durin 


Jeir 
6p6n 


hum  i  oily, 
cou'ntry 
feer'at 


the  day'  and  w 
might. ' "  Another  [Sunfof;mnare'  result 
of  deforestation  is  the"  curtailing  of 
Hsn'  and 'game  resource's,  for  as  t)ie 
haunts'  of'  game  birds  and  ',vv 
rivals  are  invaded"  by  the  'a's 
fire,' ' they  'retire  to  th'e 
cease  to  exist,  "while  the" fish,,. unable 
to  nourish  in  their  depleted,  ar!-1  fih- 
ifiatufil  'habitarif,~freque'ntly'perisli  n 
the  dry  beds  of  where  once  were  Jc 
currents   of"  abundant  water.  ""Recre- 

B9-lf.l039b    JO    89/IDB,    10    SUOllliJII    a998l<f 

ation  .is  also  the  loser  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  our  woodlands,  which  the 
people  love  to  visit  and  where', '  aloof 
from r  "alt    the    feverish    artificialities 

B&BjfT    1UJRJ193     E     7WK9Y    _>'fl.  700191    ,70 

ot  our  strenous  existence,  we  breathe 

in  the  wholesome  spirit  of  the  wilder - 
..  ■  ■  ■     :ii,;    i  )      -     i''   nonji* 
ness   and   recuperate   irom 


comphshed  in  this  country  and  they 
£fl9iaa&     iavaonoi,    sldi'snlsJai .  saT 

are  today  the  deplorable:  object  les- 
sons to  the,  world  of  what  such'  a!  bar= 
•nojESflst  Mi  io  ?3iiii[Raii+2  ,'ixsi,9fTT 
barian  policy  produces.     It  has  been 

claimed  that  the  decadence  of  bpam 


proud  eminence  .is  cup 
ie  ot  tier  forests,  while 


ani- 

iB-lIWB-lM. 

s  or  ,bv 
oa  aSJ  (ana 

interior   or 


from  .its  once 
to  Oil 

Italy,  Prance,  .after  jTurSW'  exhibit 
tne  characteristic  results  .  of  the 
spoliation  rof   forested,  laiMs.11"1/  The 

..nil 
y  famines 


f  refluent,:  and  ;  destructive  .  floods   an< 

glH: 


MS 
Jggf 


3  which  occur  in  China 

J   0701  JOflj  i90Jj  oil 7/ 


ihd  .India  are''aQuMressl8ue7ii 

!&■    109118      fill 


large  'degree  fo '  tnls  "  <••>  use. 

2Jlmi38VB9i 


ajimjSevBgi  Iii!9i?  jmie   aaont.  to.  J91 

,     This   country   took  .  up   forestry  ,ns 

a'  national   charge    in   1878,   when  a 

special      agent  rwas     appointed     for 

such  work  under  the  direction,  of  the 
I'-ti.  noij/j79h.  vi'jsrtjoni  ••rt)iVi.v/oa>l  ea  1  ,; 
1  .'opartment  ■■if    ^sTicultare.    ,  rroirt 

LVtif    STirnjDB   .tuft    B'lCi  1     i+H«.  Juty*,,     ,>!l 

tLis  .  beginning  ,  the.  United  btates 
J  ri;tst  Servive  gradually  developed, 
it  "its   ti'e.rl   a   chief  lo'rcstei'', 


of  body  and  soul.  The  aesthetic  value 
of  forests  is  not  to  be  lightly  coi.siil- 

erecl, — they -are  places  of  beautv  and 

:or  li       i';.       [tiroaooj    "■•■  I 
impressive  grandeur;   in   winter,  ma- 
jestic'  in    their   ruggeel   strength    and 
■    is    maai  'j  Pun  u«S 

bnc  n 


s      wnu  asspcls 
j      -noorji    an* 


pa;    at    1 

sspciated  i.'ctiniris'ti'aiiVu  'officers 

«fef'r?r  -rWeWa:Lg 

beiiag    chieiiv ''tile 


wnh 

aim  several  thou 
fuai'us,  the  wor 
supervision   and 

red 

.  t^/'Svn  ■ 
bos    bu-vv; 

.  d 


id" conservation   of  our 
iiuii'dlV-d'and   fortv-s'even  SmffiS 
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all   mafcr' parts   of   the   Union.     The  when   a  fire   gets   under   way   it   pre- 

v  rest    S«rvic?    besides    en,  operates  bents  a  very,, grave  situation,^  the 

^•h'the   Stated  and  "with  'individual  W  if,,H  fi  npt,.  quickly  controlled  is 

owners  in  promoting  the  interests  of  gigantic.     Some    years    ago     it    was 

'forestry'"  Through      its      ao-twities,  my  good;  fortune  to,  spepdhve  days 

SySree  of  our,  States  have,. to  a  in  the   tour    .of  .Yellowstone     Park, 

greater'  or   less    extent,    a.dopted,  its  which  great  reservation  at  that,  time 

recommendations  "and   '  all    .of ;  the  had  eighty-four  per  ceAt  of  Us  area 

States  have  enacted  laws   concerning  in    forest,    and    whenever    the  .roads 


forest  fires,  while  the  \merican 
Forestry  Association  arid  , \ -ther ,  ]  or- 
ganizations conduct  educational  move- 
ments and  labor  in  every  way  to 
awaVen    the    interest    of    the    popple, 

i 


yen 


'..  the !_.  peqp 
ivl™  are  very  slow  f}  respond.  The 
,'eiv'  York  State  College,  of  Forestry 
Yale  'Seliool  of  Forestry,   and   other 


led  us,  on  either  side  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  lay  the  dead  timber 
ruined  by  fire,  and  the  new  growth 
arisen  between  the  fallen  tree  trunks. 
In  later  years  an  elaborate  system 
of  lookouts  and  patrols  has  been  in- 
troduced into  our  National  Forests, 
rendering    the    danger    of    fires    less 


similar  institutions  in  different  parts  threatening,  while  the  Air  Service  of 

of  the  country/ are  sending  out,  men  the    U     S,    Army^ha^    rendered    mr 

thoroughly    equipped,  for    service    in  valuable    assistance    by    maantammg 

the  various  'fches  of  tfe     work.  aerial    patrols,   ovev    our    forest,  ,  res- 

ttie-'literature    of  ,  'forestry    is    large  ervations.     In  the  year  ,1920  no  £cj 

ffl   diversified'  '  al  may,  J|  surmised  tfc£n9tr.632  forest  fires,  were  discover- 
from'  fe  fact    ,th 
study  are '  required: 
iaehelor  of  Science 
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bur  ^aSionai  JF&tsYs w  De  agprc  ■ 

L^A^^^e^illifl 


a.t    ton   ?i  .  7T'3iT90fc,  9I1T .  "ynpfitpn  jjhi. 
w>,.)i.y+i  dl  AsWriw  fli nm   id  the  familiar 


S^WM]  of  ! £ »  1    ow^gi,    his    country ^or^Went^ 

•p^c^'of^r^st^wouid'be  no  availing  f  ars.     Its  ravages:are  due  to  a  para.- 

kamM-'MtTm  a  pra^^cairy7  uh'in-  &t#  fungus   which   has   the   peculiar 

habited  forest  of  thousands  of  acres,  method  of     propogatmg  itself,     not 
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from  infected  tree  to  tree,  but 
through  its  development  on  the  leaves 
of  currant  and  gooseberry  bushe3. 
This  is  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  white 
pine,  and  after  it  has  appeared  on  a 
tree  its  destruction  is  certain.  Pre- 
ventive means  consists  in  uprooting 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  at  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  timber.  This  blight  is  operating 
principally  in  New  England,  New 
York,  Winsconsin  and  Minnesota. 
The  elm  tree  worm,  which  devours 
the  leaves  and  hence  the  lives  of  this 
favorite  shade  tree,  has  been  at 
work  for  many  years  in  this  coun- 
try and  has  destroyed  thousands  of 
this  noble  variety,  though  in  northern 
New  York,  where  the  writer  has  his 
home,  the  depreciations  of  this  ver- 
min during  the  fast  summer  were 
greatly  decreased.  The  industrious 
and  intelligent  beaver  has  become  an- 
other source  of  anxiety  to  those  so- 
licitous of  the  conservation  of  our 
forests.  In  the  year  1905,  when  the 
beaver  seemed  likely  to  become  ex- 
tinct, a  number  of  pairs  were  set 
free  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  under 
the  protection  of  law  with  no  open 
season,  they  have  multiplied  so  rapid- 
ly that  they  are  a  menace  to  the 
great  forests  of  the  north.  The  dam- 
age done  by  their  practice  of  gnaw- 
ing down  trees,  though  considerable 
and  defacing  the  scenery,  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  death  of  trees 
by  the  flooded  waters  caused  by  their 
dams.  More  than  1,184  dams  flood- 
ing 7,863  acres  were  built  by  the 
beavers  in  the  Adirondacks  since 
1920.  These  animals  are  operating 
destructively  throughout  these  for- 
ests and  are  doing  incalculable  in- 
jury; the  above  figures  represent  an 


incomplete     survey     and  should     be 
doubled. 

Wasteful  lumbering  and  manufac- 
turing is  a  very  considerable  cause 
of  the  rapidly  diminishing  sources 
of  timber  supply.  The  loss  in  the 
forests  in  order  that  the  output  may 
be  merchantable  and  of  certain  stan- 
dards of  dimensions  is  appalling,  for, 
to  conform  to  these  requirements, 
logs  are  rejected  and  left  to  decay 
while  vast  quantities  of  thick  slabs 
are  thrown  away  or  used  for  fuel. 
Moreover,  the  sacrifice  at  furniture 
factories  is  again  very  large  through 
the  cutting  down  of  the  standard 
sizes  of  lumber  to  the  small  dimen- 
sions required.  The  left-over,  high 
priced  wreckage  is  used  for  fuel  at 
a  much  greater  expense  than  coal. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  chair  factories 
which  manufacture  yearly  two  mil- 
lion dozens  of  them,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  fearful  waste  involved  under 
the  present  methods  in  all  small  parts 
wood  factories  could  be  largely 
saved  by  utilizing  the  abandoned 
materials  at  the  saw  mills.  The 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  at  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  has  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  this  subject  and  it 
states  that  only  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  original  lumber  passes  from  the 
saw  mills  into  merchantable  stock, 
while  at  the  chair  factories  there  is 
a  further  loss  of  fifty  per  cent  in 
cutting  the  wood  to  the  required  shapes 
and  sizes.  By  adopting  a  plan  of 
waste  utilization  it  is  estimated  that 
our  hard  wood  forests  might  add  a 
fourth  to  the  limit  of  their  existence. 
These  facts  are  but  illustrations  of 
the  careless  and  extravagant  manner 
with  which. our  forests  have  been  ex- 
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ploited.  It  lias  been  an  instance  of 
killing-  the  goose  that  laid  the  golde 
killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 

egg- 
Had  reforesting  been  adopted  and 
perserved  in  at  the  beginning  of  that 
time    when    the    forests   began   to    be 
seriously  encroached  upon,  we  would 
now    havie    an    abundant    supply    of 
lumber  and  at  moderate   prices,   des- 
tructive  soil     erosions     would     have 
been  prevented,  water  supply,  fish  and 
game    would    have    been   more    abun- 
dant.    Though     the    government    be- 
gan  its   work   in   this   direction   only 
after     the  forests     were     threatened 
with  extinction,  a  national  system  of 
reforestation    has    been    in    operation 
for  many  years.     Enormous  denuded 
tracts  in  the  National  Forests  have 
been  renewed  by  plants  or  seeds  from 
the  many  national  nurseries.     An  in- 
teresting   example    of    this   kind   was 
the  planting  in  1903  of  a  portion  of 
the       Government       Eeservation     in 
western   Nebraska     with   jack     pine 
seedlings,     procured     m     Minnesota. 


The  land  here  is  made  up  of  sand  hills, 
yet   the  pines  in  1920  had  reached  a 
height     from     twenty  to     twenty-five 
feet.     The  success  of  this  venture  was 
a  great   encouragement   to   that   com- 
monwealth,     whose      forest    area      is 
very  limited,   and   demonstrated   that 
the  dry  climate  prevailing-  there  was 
not  inimical  to  the  growth  of  timber. 
It  is  believed  that  the  western  plains, 
at  least,  the  eastern  portion  of  them 
where    the    rainfall    is    greater,    were 
once    forested    and    that    forest    fires, 
followed    by    repeated .  prairie  ■  fires, 
have  prevented  renewal;  for  no  dif- 
ficulty has  been  experienced  in  forest- 
ing these  parts  ccineidently  as  agri- 
culture  has   been   established. 

The  policy  of  the  Forest  Service 
is  to  stock  the  National  Forests  with 
wild  game  and  the  streams  with  fish, 
that  they  may  be  more  desirable  for 
recreational  purposes,  not  only  to 
the  hunter  and  fisherman,  but  to  the 
ordinary  individual,  who  loves  to  ob- 
serve nature 's  wild  creatures  at  home 
and  in  heir  own  domain. 


"Why  hasn't   daddy  much  hair,   mother?" 

Because  he  thinks  a  lot,  dear!" 

But  why  have  you  got  such  a  lot?"— London  Opinion. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  NETHERLAND. 


By  Edwin  Tarrissee 


The  prim  dress  and  sober  lives  of 
the  children  of  Holland  give  them  a 
mature  look,  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  does  one  see  such  quaint  and  in- 
dustrious little  ones  as  in  this  land  of 
waterways  and  canals. 

Tiny  girls  assist  with  the  butter  and 
cheese  making  very  small  boys'    help 


their  fathers  upon  the  canal-boats,  or 
acempany  them  far  out  to  sea  in  fish- 
ing-boats. Young  girls  and  half- 
grown  lads  drive  the  dog-carts  to  be 
seen  everywhere  in  Holland.  Not 
infrequently  one  sees  a  heavily  laden 
vegetable  wagon  pulled  by  a  dog 
and  pushed  by  a  child,  both  panting 
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and  doing  their' 'best.  i     ''  ;    '  ''    \i'f 

''  Girls  -who  have  not  yet  left  child- 
hood carry  on  their'  heads  '  heavy 
baskets  of  fish  and  green  things 
from  the  gardens,  which  they  sell  on 

the    streets.  ... 

'  Boys  who  look  like  sober  little 
men,  with  pipe  or  cigar  in  month, 
trundle  carts  laden  with  brooms  Or 
brashes  or  wooden  shoes,  or  cheeses, 
or  baskets,  or  tinware.  These  small 
peddlers  shout  theirs  wares  in '  the 
streets  with  high,  shrill  Voices;  which 
inake  the  stranger  turn  and  smile  at 
the  queer  little  men,  clad  exactly  like 
their  fathers  and  "grandfathers. 

From  the 'time  a  lad  can  toddle  in 
the  street  until  he  is  an  old  man  he 
wears  the  same  style  of  dress,  Con- 
sisting of  black  jacket  and  trousers, 
coarse  black  wffol'efi'  stockings,  and 
painted  or  unpaii'ited' wooden"  pattens 
or"  klahips,  as  thev  call  these  shoes. 
Their  hair  is  'hsuaiv;lcuf  <fii,;a  'straight 
line  behind  the'1  ears,  'and' '  erowiied 
by  the  ugly  little  ^laek-vlsored  caft 
which  transforms  the  rosiest  boyish 
face  into  one  of  maturity. 

Such  also  is  the  effect  of  tiS?%&&B 
white  muslin  cap  which  in  most  loca- 
lities  covers   the^HftiaP  e^^^trttl^oinSirf^giileSedlro^ieSBrtie^lbBgJftgedles 
girls.     The  hair  beneath  this  is  part-      shining  in  and  out  in  the  busy  little 
ed  in  the  middle  and  plastered  close      fingers.     "While  waiting  for  an  antag- 

knittea  mdusmousrv,  often 
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always1  ridceriipied'-1with"  knitting  -  black 
woolen  hose.  Knitting,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  considered  by  them  as  almost 
a,  necessary  accompaniment  of  play, 
if  not'  play  itself. 

One  American' saw  a  striking  ex- 
hibition of  this  iii'  watching  a'  group 
of  children  at  play  onei  evening  in 
Schevenigeii,  a  fishing  villiage  near 
The  Hague. 

1  The  day's  work  was  done,  and  the 
fine  evening  had  brottght  all'  the'  rir- 
habitants  out  npon  the  white  sands 
of  the  beach  that  stretches '  before 
their  doors  along  the  North '  Sea1.  A. 
better  time  cotild  not  have  been  chos- 
en in  which  to  see  the  people. 

Xear  the  American,  upon  the  steps 
of  an  old  church,  a  group  of  girls 
were  playing  "'tag. ' ' ' ' '' 

Alii  without  exception,  were  clad 
iii  the  saihe  pi'im-c'apped  cdsiume.' 
If  a"  paWy  of  ;'age'a'  little  ^rahamoth- 
ers  H^^uMehry  bee'h' galvanised  ih.ro 
play^uF'mtieMj''  they>cftui<l/-n6,tf  'haVe 
ifiKi^1WIMore1JcoM3aP0gahibf-B6i[.b99E 

To    complete    the    resemblance    to 

grandmothers,    every    little   girl    car- 

.TSiafl  dnxrdier^ftfeftfesJ'aJafelfeckifWwbolen 

st!i3defag,ioJh^f^teiJj^  ftlseafespi     or 


to  thxjp^fjHafiTOM  -affrst  tot 

of    childhood,    nor    a    single    hair    is      tiny  maia  k 

permitted   to  peep   beneath   thee$a»i*iBTvi!rtWjS  ^ancing    at    her    work,    but 

little  cap.,     Over , every  pair  ,of.  young      with  laugh' 


,e7jbo»-ibj  bo   tii'  iiciriif-ayrnfir  v?fv 
MHilders   is  ,  crossed,  a   demure   lit  lie 
n-rrin  £■>■■  nj  luo  iyA  ni'jiTt   /riBqmo-j 
iawl,  and  everv  g-iii  wears  an  a,pr< 


ot  coarse  blue  linen  oyer  ,the  black 
Mi  o3  BJTBa-soB  •tin  svnh  'lull  iiy/h-io 
ir-ook,  made  ,so  long  as  almost  to  eov- 
iRTSl  ..!"H'iL.;.jl  m  '  -l'i 'i i rw /■[../.  0998, 
er  the,  white  woolden  pattens  ana 
a:  ib  rlivBsa  - —  mo  viinsiip^n/u 
black  stockings.  ,  ,  - ,  --  .— ~~-  —  .-—»• ,  v— - ««=* — 

-'  Wen  '■ju-t'at'.'otlier'  work  #51Bg      *fW  t'he'S,  quaint-  'fitfle1  Ones"  have 

ers    of    these    little    girts    are"  nearly      Ueett  taught  by  their' th^r  mothers 


rith  laughing  eves  always  fixed  wateh- 
itil  MeWlif  tini^Hnsb- 
fiif  fd1  iffiiatS"  Wft  eldeVs™%TWd 
8Ktf x  fil£-lM^^n*st8cM£ 1  H'6 
MM*  tli'ef  "how"  afld'  M'ejl  "$&m°'l 
fgw,%f|t6hceB.n'  rV'  a9no  s^*1'  anon 
It  was.  a  mo^'sftik'mg  'eWiB'itfbn 
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to  employ  their  time.  This  univer- 
sal! knitting,  ji^.  pot. ucanfinefti gttfotl&e 
jwwtoeyi-riasMsydmt-jiin  the.  fauailw&i  d£ 
tkfl  xricbj^aWOJiloiie  -  frequently!  2  seds 
thri  s-nwwmg'i'giris!  .busily,  .knitting!,!  eweri 
afeaf  ha.  breakfast  table, ,  .between  their 
bites  of  cheese  sandwiches  and^ooffiei'i 
The   ambition  of  Dutch  !boys-is_ta 

LffiS^S?  and   endu^  the  stores     ,wfr^or$i  $%&&&& 


No  need  to  ask  in  these  peasant  vil- 
lages-., if  irimadani.  .is.  at  home. I  feltftf 
friends.  /Ehe..  .presence,  ffltn  absence tistf 
her- .  (wooden!  I  shoes  s  afe  etbe  sitiaresfesM 
tells  whether  .sfcelis'/inf, or.  adtbuHt  lo 
ojjOneiickiayeasily  tell  tafrsblMlhegd'Ehe 
schodM-ooms»-W.-Iby//tiie  beeps  of 
.small-  wooden    pattens    piled    at    the 

M  _§Fn 


tlsnmg-Doais,    auu    euumc    me    „„„—        -nsairrw  sb>j   in   smwuiuj i,"/' j"h, 
a  Probably  no  boy  on  that  beachhad__chUdJs  obliged  to  take  off  its  heavy 

father    and   o-randfather    before    him.      woolen    stockings    are    so    thick    and 
And  probably  no  girl  had  a&^mWer-A  ««,,.     .;:        no    other    protection 
ambition   than   to   maprvj  one,   §&}<$$ 
nsherboys ,  some    day, .  .and  ,(CQok  (.and 
^  Ti^r.  !%$:'.  stockings,, n^.fJ$ 


fl 


|cunep  &g,.the,  ,<?oast;  .viUagps^  have,  ,a,l- 
in'osj;  entire  ruje  over  their  ^hildrem 

paflficula.rfy;,7rever.?,^  .These  .womep, 

WMjiPerfworW  °Y?r':IW  %^n?fc 
treme  cleanliness,  impart  to  theirv^^.- 
^ren  ihe  tjdiness,  he.mjst.y,  and  rjjjty 
•hai  -distingpish.  them  j   :    .     .., 

saiiplals.,  before  the  niqsque  door,  tha.r 
its  sacred'  floor  may  npt^be,  denied,,  so 
tbe'HolTan^ri  slip/  off ,  ,th,eir  wooden 
shoes  ^e|orefl,,,  those  ^altars  pf,  clean, 
lnu-ss,  the^.gny^dwelhngs,.,,, 

A  common  sight  in, the  , villages,  is 
to  see  arrow  ofi  woflden  shoes. p^yax^ 
mis  sizes,  from  the  big  ones  of,  the 
father  down, to,' the  small,  ones  of  the 
baby,  placed  before, the  doors,  showing 
that  tlie''famil'y  is   assembled  withm. 


meede-dj ,  fooni,  the ,  field  jloflrs, ,  , 
w  cjhg  t  i  -dexferife,  j ;  $&&,  g^te&n ,  &$& 
fayesjgc  ^jORrand.flfJ^s  remflrkab^ 
fifegwdsffii )0as 'i o*4si cAWBfiW ,  4fiP$9 
tk^ngij,;  & eyill^ae  ,  tojwaj;d  ,,a ,  toU-£ftt<? 
aiiflIfTgl0.wni,gji;l1'.c#in,?l  ru&gjng  out 
pJ-javTcleanfjli^lei^WMe  4,®  cfllle,ct,.Jt,hj{ 

h#ii  £s gt  infp,  j  thq  B  waiting}  jB§jttggg  j  a,f 
the  thi^hpldji^and  cftme  ito^theg^rj-- 
ggHSShfior^JjBfijBioggy.  gosiqg      .;  ,,    ,. 

0 J  TfiL^, p^/arcely,  even,  .pausing.  ,whik 

s,be   leifer^r  .sbpejij!^!  ^b©..^^^^!^ 

ran.:  ihto  i  tbe  ,  imuse, ,  &  or  eka;^,,  slip;1 

pe,d  thefjii,, on, , again  as,,she,!;returpe^, 

an.d  theii.oaice.niQW.fffat  through  this 

cju]pj|1(pr]pwssy9f  ^Hl'ting  ,Qi}i,aiidj  fe 

i»gn9,ff  iinjgoiijgr.fe,  fifVirith^^ime   ot 

da^olor  ^bfi ., AmerjiCja^,  „ ,  .Not ,  0  he,r 

hja^te  )ift  gunning,.  ito,,^ndi.,f^o  eould 

caBSfiiher . to,  forget , the  j$\Wf bedding 

habile" which   she   had  practised  from 

c^ijdhopd,  .'•>■'.  si9#o 

cCfe   the,,  lives    of   work    which  ..the 

children   of   Holland;  lead,,  tkeir,  e,duv- 

catm.i    is  not    fcrgo.tten.  ,. J>m,,  th,e 

age   of  .six.  to   twelve  ^hey^are,   com- 

ti  I 
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pelled  by  law  to  remain  at  school, 
but  this  time  is  not  enough  to  give 
them  more  than  a  small  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing. 

The   children   of   the   wealthy   are 
of   course   as   well-dressed,   well-edu- 


cated and  as  much  petted  as  are  the 
children  of  the  rich  everywhere,  but 
the  great  masses  of  littleness  in  Hol- 
land dress  primly  and  work  industri- 
ously from  the  time  they  leave  their 
cradles. 


Visitor  (at  very  quiet  seaside  place) — "And  whatever  do  you  people 
do  with  yourselves  in  the  winter?" 

Landlady — "Oh,  we  talks  and  laughs  about  the  people  who  stay  'ere  in 
the  summer." 


THE  OLD  MASTERS  OF  FICTION. 


By  Mary  A.  Warren. 


It  is  strange  that  the  readers  of 
the  present  generation  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  modern  works  of  fiction,  which 
imaginative  as  they  are,  can  not  fur- 
nish that  background  of  culture 
largely  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  old  masters.  Those  who  have 
paid  small  attention  to  the  the  Eliza- 
bethan authors,  especially  Shakes- 
peare and  that  galaxy  of  poets 
which  sprang  up  during  English 
Renaissance,  are  not  prepared  to 
make  a  wise  selection  among  the 
new  writers  who  threaten  to  sub- 
merge the  old  poetic  writers  be- 
neath an  avalanche  of  good,  bad 
and  indifferent  literary  outpouring. 
Those  who  have  paid  scant  attention 
to  the  immortal  novelists,  Defoe, 
Swift,  Fielding,  Dicken,  Scott,  Bul- 
wer,  Thackeray,)  Charles  Reade, 
George  Elliot,  Stevenson  and  many 
others  who  bring  fiction  up  to  com- 
paratively modern  time  will  expe- 
rience a  blank  section  of  the.  brain 
when  these  authors  are  discussed 
among  the  cultured  savants  whose 
foundation      has     been    laid     in   the 


depths  of  the  past. 

In  the  olden  time,  during  tho 
Renaissance,  not  so  very  long,  after 
the  typographical  controversy  be- 
tween Coster  and  Gutenburg,  who 
both  operated  printing  presses  be- 
tween 1440  and  1468,  probably  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  printing 
shops,  there  were  fewer  and  better 
books,  most  of  them  being  the  work 
of  masters.  Consequently,  for  gen- 
erations, the-re  were  fewer  but  more 
cultured  readers  in  the  literary 
sphere. 

In  our  libraries  at  the  present 
time  it  is  my  belief  that  the  majority 
of  people  are  in  search  of  the  latest 
fiction,  scanning  the  bookshelves 
with  eager  eyes  and  craving  hearts 
for  the  sensational  and  unusual  nov- 
els which  the  classics  remain  in  their 
fresh  bindings  and  fresher  pages, 
unread,  unwept,  and  unsung.  For 
instance,  take  that  well  described 
passage  in  one  of  Scott's  novels  in 
which  the  beautiful  Rebecca  graph- 
ically informs  the  wounded  Ivan- 
hoe  of  the  details  and  outcome  of 
the     battle     or     siege  of  the  castle. 
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' '  The  postern  gate  shakes, ' '  continued 
Rebecca;   "It  crashes,  they  rush  in, 

they    hurl      the    defenders    from 

the  battlements,  they  throw  the 
bridge  which  communicates  with  the 
castle — have  they  won  that  pass?" 
exclaimed  Ivanhoe.  Think  of  the 
restless  knight  forced  to  be  away 
from  the  scene  of  action  where  his 
beloved  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  fought 
with  his  wonderful  courage!  Think 
of  the  pathos  of  the  unrequited  love 
and  the  gentle  ministry  of  the 
lovely  Jewess  whose  race  was  at  that 
time  treated  with  such  scant  cour- 
tesy. Bear  in  mind  Scott's  dramatic 
power  of  descriptive  ability  and  the 
tremendous  and  lasting  impression 
of  his  art ! 

In  the  world  of  poetry  is  there  any- 
thing more  sublime  than  that  won- 
derful poem,  "Paradise  Lost,"  so 
marvelous  in  conception  as  if  the 
p'oet  himself  had  been  carried  up  the 
mountain  of  purification  and  divested 
of  mortality  for  a  brief  period  of 
time.  The  flight  of  years  will  not 
affect  the  spiritual  message  in  the 
great  creations  of  Milton,  for  in  the 
words  of  Ben  Johnson,  "He  was  not 
of  an  age  but  for  all  time."  How 
solemn  and  impressive  are  the  open- 
ing words : 
"Of  man's     first     disobedience,  and 

the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal 

taste 
Brought    death    into    the    world,    and 

all    our    woe, 
With  loss   of  Eden,  till  one  greater 

Man 
Restore   us,   and   regain   the   blissflul 

seat, 
Sing,     Heavenly   Muse,   that,   on   the 

secret    top 
Of   Oreb   or   of    Sinai,   didst   inspire 


That   Shepherd   who   first   taught   the 

chosen  seed 
In  the  beginning     how     the  heavens 

and    earth 
Rose  out    of  Chaos:    or  if    Sion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook 

that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,  I  thence 
Invoke    thy    aid    to    my    adventurous 

song, 
That   with   no   middle    flight    intends 

to  soar 
Above    the    Aoniau    mount,    while    it 

pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or 
rhyme." 
If  we  desire  to  be  truly  cultured 
we  must  excavate  into  the  past  for 
the  glories  of  literature  and  upon 
this  foundation  we  shall  build  the 
superstructure  of  the  modern  powers 
of  thought   and  imagination. 

Of  course  there  are  modern  writ- 
ers whose  works  should  not  only  be 
read  as  pastime  but  as  classics.  Thera 
is  that  fine  story,  "This  Freedom," 
by  Hutchinson,  whose  humor  resem- 
bles that  of  Dickens.  This  book 
should  be  studied  in  high  schools 
and  colleges  as  it  deals  very  closely 
and  carefully  with  the  modern  wo- 
man, who  is  in  the  making  when 
she  is  in  college.  This  formative  pe- 
riod is  the  time  to  impress  upon  her 
mind  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  wo- 
manhood and  the  extent  and  best 
use  of  her  freedom.  In  Hutchin- 
son's story  the  heroine,-  Rosalie, 
comes  just  short  of  the  glory  of  wo 
manhood,  because,  surfeited  with 
success  in  the  business  world,  she 
fails  to  heed  the  warning  in  her 
husband's  appeal  for  the  welfare  of 
the  home,  which  eventually,  encoun- 
ters the  rocks   of   disaster. 

"The     Woman     of  Knockaloe"  by 
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oai   liisiir;;    (son  onw   biBaqsdo   JJsriT      DOimniios     ,*9:HBn3  sl^g  imiaoq  9ilT 

D.    tt  II  A  ■  i       feas  xiasodo    i         ifli  ilsfi  ve/lj   -sedas'io  il"   ;£909rf9fl 

bir  Hall  Came,  leaves,  "a  very  tender      trader  upon  iolv  ground.    , 

cjisafBSa  adl-     "  a    .2x11001390   Ml  4J4.J       towi   sisbfreisii)"  flu      mra    vent...  .. 
and      artistic    impression      upon    the         ,  America   can  not   as  vet  free  her 

4.1    a-        _  j_     dun:''     ''■■■■     „_         -,:>?j     rf'v'iiT;v.i:l'„   .'iHyfuylltisir.     U 


■who  found  the  leap  'from  the  preci-  ization  are  fixed  in  the'  spKc 
pice  and  the  fresh  breath  from  the  of' bygone  centuries:  her' best" pro- 
sea  more  welcome  than  immediate  gressive  'policy'  should  b<?  t'o  revere 
and  apparent  separation  upon  the  the' old 'and 'to 'welcome  the  new,  so 
earth.  As~ they  stand  upon  the  cliff  that  another  renaissance  may  pventu- 
entirely  alone  in  the  freshness  of  ally  herald  a  better  and  stronger 
the  young  day  there  is  a  feeling  of  literature.  The  people  theniselve-s 
awe  which  takes  posessidh  of  the  must  demand  the  best  and  prepare 
emotions,  even  though  the  medium  themselves  for  its' reception:  perhaos 
of  print,  and  makes  the  reader  feel  only  so  can  wfitej'J  attain  the-  full 
that      he   has   been   a      sorrowful   in-  measure    of    their    development. 


WONDERFUL  MEMORY. 


"Colonel  Ham  Jones'  son,"  demanded  Captain  Higgs  as  he  was  present- 
ed to  Hamilton  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Charlotte,  attending  the  Rotary  conven- 
tion here  yesterday.  "Don't  lock  much  like  him — he  had  side-whiskers 
like  this, ' '  went  on  the  Captain  when  the  current  generation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Charlotte  family  admitted  his  origins. 

'  'Why,  I  remember  your  daddy  the  day  he  stood  right  over  yonder  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  and  nominated  Jaxvis  for  G-overnor  when  it  looked  for 
the  world  like  Fowle  was  going  to  he  the  man.  We  had  conventions  out 
of  doors  in  them  days.  Don't  think  I'll  ever  forget  that  speech — the  old 
man  may  have  had  a  drink  of  two  in  bin.,  but  it  was  the  greatest  speech 
I  ever  heard. 

"Pretty  nearly  every  man  in  the  convention  had  been  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army.  Back  in  them  days  they  came  with  a  canteen  around  their 
necks,  and  they  didn't  have  water  in  'em,  neither.  A  good  many  of  'em 
had  fallen  asleep  on  the  grass  there  when  Ham  Jones  got  up  to  speak, 
hut  he  woke  'em  up. 

"Ask-the  men  who  sleep  at  Seven  Pines,  and  at  Cold  Harbor,  at  Antie- 
tam  and  Malvern  Hill  for  whom  they  would  vote  were  they  here  today. 
To  a  man  they  would  rise  up  from  their  bloody  blankets  and  proclaim 
Jarvis  their  leader  still,"  Captain  Higgs  quoted  the  great  orator.  "The 
Confederates  rose  up  out  of  the  grass  like  bees.  I  believe  Jarvis  got  every 
vote  in  the  convention.  But  you  don't  remember  that'  do  you,  young 
man?'.' 

Mr.  Jones  did  not  remember  it,  but  there  was  a  glint  of  prideful 
moisture  in  his  eyes  as  the  gallant  Confederate  concluded  his  narrative." 
— News  &  Observer. 
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WINDING  UP  OF  AN  INGLORIOUS 

kw   «I«rtHlq«aq     ^   ,.;  FAILURE. 


oi    ',',., I    1i;H1    tbati    b9iasvni 
aJJohfiiO      norfouitssb        t 


.!;!   mr.Vn]/.  M'.iY/  [folJjrfO 

(Charlotte   Obaeirvto!.1)-"''   ««    aaoitwraqo   -      tiwta 
The    affairs    of    the    lamented    In-      borrowings,   and   which   were   not   le- 
ter-Church      World      Movement,    the      gaily     binding.     The     liabilities     ex- 
Sen-Sa^naT1tfrive>WerteW,  a   few  "  ceMW'tfe  -iissMs'by    more  than  five 


years"  'ago'  to1  Cement  the  '  PrOtesta-ht' 
Churches  of  America  in  a  great  con- 
solidated effort  to  capture  the  world 
for  Christianity,  and  which5  went 
speedily  to  the  rocks,  have  been 
closed,  the  debts  paid  and  the  or- 
ganization disbanded  in  its  entirety. 
It  marks  one  of  the  greatest  trag- 
edies in'  the  'history  of  organized  re- 
ligion, not  because  it  was  not  well- 
intentioned,  but  because,  perhaps— 
and  it  is  perilous'  to  pass  judgment 
here— because,  perhaps,  the  end  this 
movement  sought  shall  eventually 
come  to  pass,  "not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  My  Spirit,"  according 
io  the  Lord. 

'  When  the  general  committee  of 
the  movement  met  in  1920  to  wind 
up  the  affairs  of  the  organization, 
after  a  pathetic  failure  to  get  funds 
to  carry'  on  the  work  projected,  the 
condition  was  appalling.  There  were 
liabilities  to  be  met  aggregating 
$13,000,000.  This  was  divided  into 
"notes  payable"  amounting  to  al- 
most seven  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars, and  pledges  and  leases  of 
buildings  for  carrying  forward  the 
work  for  a  -number  of  years,  almost 
$6,000,000.  The  assets  amounted  to 
a  little  over  seven  million  dollars, 
divided  into  "underwritings"  by  the 
Various  denominations  and  institu- 
tions of  about  seven  millions,  and 
promises  of  churches  and  institu- 
tions of  about  three-fourths  of  a 
million,  against  which  there  were  no 


andr  #  :harf:  millions.' 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  gave  $1,- 
403,000  to,  meet  the  emergency.  Oth- 
er friends  gave  $200,000.  Denomina- 
tiqns^  ,a»d  institutions  against  whose 
underwritings  no  money  had  been 
borrowed,  and  hence  were  not  under 
legal  obligation,  paid  $138,000.  All 
but  $15,527  of  the  .underwritings 
has  been  paid,  amounting  to  more 
than  $6,500,000. 

The  complete  list  of  the  under- 
writings of  the  various  churches' 
signatory  to  the  movement  follows: 
The  Northern  Baptist  Church  un- 
derwrote the  largest  amount,  $2,- 
500,000.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  .  underwrote  $1,333,000,  of 
which  their  Foreign  Board  was  re- 
sponsible for  $1,050,000.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  paid  $1,000,000.  The  Dis--> 
ciples  paid  $626,000;  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  160,000;  the  United  Pres- 
byterians, $334,000;  the  United  Breth- 
ren, $77,000;  the  Reformed  Church, 
$210,000;  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  $38,000;  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Synod  of  North  America, 
$50,000;  the  Brethren  Church,  $133,- 
000;  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ, 
$87,000. 

United  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
Christian  churches  for  attaining  to 
the  common  objective  that  has 
loomed  before  them  for  twenty  cen- 
turies would  appear  to  have  been 
fatally  hindered,  insofar  as  the     fu- 
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ture  is  concerned,  by  the  stupendous 
tragedy  of  the  defeat  of  the  Inter- 
Chureh  World  Movement,  and  yet, 
when  its  operations  are  analyzed,  it 
will   be  in   evidence   that   it   was   not 


so  much  the  purpose  which  it  had 
in  mind  as  the  paraphernalia  with 
which  it  invested  itself  that  led  to 
its  swift  destruction. — Charlotte 
News. 


A  joke  to  be  legitimate  should  be  funny  on  both  sides.  That  which  holds 
a  laugh  for  one  while  it  inflicts  pain  on  another  wears  another  name. 


ABOUT  NOVELS. 

(G-reensboro  News.) 


The  research  secretary  of  the 
board  of  temperance,  prohibition  and 
public  morals  of  the  Methodist 
church  said  in  a  speech  at  Atlantic 
City  the  other  day,  "Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies  of  novels  that 
are  not  fit  for  young  girls  to  read 
are  being  sold,"  and  said  no  more 
on  that  subject.  Since  he  quit  with 
that  statement  it  is  obvious  that  he 
considered  the  condition  described  to 
be  so  bad  that  no  more  comment  was 
needed. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  meant  "are 
being  sold  to  young  girls,"  but  he 
did  not  say  so,  and  our  guess  is  that 
he  really  believes  that  no  book  should 
be  sold  to  an  old  boy  of  50  that  might 
not  as  well  be  sold  to  a  young  girl  of 
15.  At  any  rate,  if  the  secretary 
doesn't  believe  that,  there  are 
thousands  of  influential  people  who 
do,  and  their  influence  is  holding 
back  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  nation. 

The  trouble  with  these  people  is 
that  they  have  never  realized  the 
function  of  books,  and  especially  of 
novels,  as  tools.  They  cannot  rid 
themselves  of  the  notion  that  a  novel 
is  "intended  for  nothing  but  amuse- 
ment, and  that  the  novelist  is  there- 
for under  no   obligation   to   tell   the 


truth  if  falsehood  is  more  amusing 
than  truth.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion among  decent  people,  that  for 
a  novelist  to  pictures  soridness,  vice 
and  crime  merely  for  the  amusement 
of  his  readers  is  degrading  to  every- 
one concerned.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  novelists  who  are  guilty  of  that 
degradation,  but  they  'are  almost  al- 
ways shrewd  enough  to  throw  a  man- 
tle of  hypocrisy  over  their  putrid 
aims,  and  that  mantle'  protects  them. 
They  are  practically  never  prosecu- 
ted. 

The  question  presents  another 
angle,  however,  once  one  realizes  that 
the  really  important  function  of  a 
serious  novel  is  not  merely  the 
amusement  of  the  reader,  but  a  por- 
trayal of  life  so  carefully  and  ac- 
curately done  that  the  reader  finishes 
the  book  with  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  world  around  him,  and  a  deep- 
er sympathy  with  struggling,  suffer- 
ing humanity.  To  understand  such 
a  novel  the  reader,  of  course,  must 
himself  have  some  experience  of 
life,  generally  a  wider  experience 
than  is  possessed  by  young  girls. 
Children  are  enraptured  by  Grimm 'a 
fairy  tales,  because  little  experience 
is  needed  to  understand  them. 
Schoolgirls   are   charmed  by  the  ro- 
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manoes  of  such  writers  as  Marion 
Harland,  because  their  experience  is 
enough  to  ^enable  them  to  understand 
such  work.  But  it  is  foolish  to  ex- 
pect a  mature  man  to  find  informa- 
tion, or  even  interest,  in  Grimm's  or 
in  Marion  Harland,  whose  writings 
experience  has  taught  him,  are  hard- 
ly more  closely  related  to  life  as  it 
is  lived  than  are  the  fairy  tales.  But 
put  into  his  hands  such  a  volume  as 


"Jude  the  Obscure"  and  he  finds 
something  that  will  test  his  intellec- 
tual powers  to  the  full,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  he  recognizes  as  a  mas- 
terly delineation  of  the  souls  of  real 
people.  We  do  not  think  that  any 
grown  man  or  woman  can  read 
"Jude  the  Obscure"  without  becom- 
ing a  stronger  and  wiser  man  or  wo- 
man; but  we  readily  admit  that  it  is 
not  fit  for  young  girls  to  read. 


"The  difference  between  pride  and  vanity  depends  upon  whether  we 
have  it  or  it  is  possessed  by  someone  else." 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Ftmderburk. 


The  boys  had  the  privilege  of  buy- 
ing- oranges  on  last  Monday. 

XX  X  X 

Mr.  Fisher  spent  several  days  in 
Charlotte  last  week,  owing  to  the 
serious  illness  of  his  father. 

X  X  X  X 

Tom  Hart  was  paroled  by  Supt. 
Boger,  on  last  Saturday.  Hart  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Wilmington. 

XXX  t 

While  blasting  last  week  several  of 
the  big  light  globes  on  the  lawn  were 
broken  and  new  ones  have  been  put  in 
their  place. 

X  X  X  X 

Mr.  Willie  White,  who  is  the  Poul- 
tryman  at  the  Training  School,  is  ex- 
pecting about  800  eggs  to  hatch  about 
the  middle  of  next  week. 

XXX  X 

Mr.  T.  L.  Grier,  who  is  the  Parole 
Officer,  has  been  blasting  some  of  the 
big  rocks,  before  taking  another  trip 
to  see  some  of  the  old  boys. 


Claude  Evans  has  been  given  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Printing  Department. 
Evans  is  a  rather  small  boy,  but  Mr. 
Godown  is  going  to  make  a  printer 
out  of  him. 

X  X  X  X 

The  boys  of  the  carpenter  shop 
have  been  repairing  wagon  beds  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  The  barn  boys 
also  finished  making  a  concrete  porch 
in  front  of  the  granary. 

X  X  X  X 

The  third  cottage  has  been  convert- 
ed into  a  "hospital,"  this  making  two 
cottages  in  use  for  the  boys  with 
measles.  The  third  being  used  for 
the  boys  who  are  about  well. 
X  X  XX 

Mr.  E.  C.  Shaw,  who  was  formerly 
printing  instructor  at  the  Training 
School,  paid  us  a  visit  on  last  Sunday. 
Mr.  Shaw  is  now  holding  a  position 
with  The  Montgomerian,  in  Troy. 

xxx.x 

Eunice   Byers,   who   was   paroled   a 
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QS     ,  T'il.ITU"  3HT 

few  months  ago,  paid  us  a  visit  on      count  of  the  bad  weather 
la!stfi3unday,,  i .  The  ,boys  were  all  glad 
to-;>SJ^]Mmyj  and '  they  were  also, glad, 
to  beari-that  ihe  was  getting-  along,  fine. 


lB9i  lo  afwoa  ytli'i'j  noitesailsh  vhs.l 
The  Gone  Literary  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  on  last  Monday  night,, 
the  boy s  to  take  part .  in ,  the  program 
were:  Robert  ^MeDaniel,  Valton  Lee, 
John  Herman,  Lee  Smith,  Howard 
Siilman  and  Carlyl.e  Hardy.,       fa  ioa 

t  t  t  t 


For  two 
weeksMh&y  haven't  been:  tooth-eoballt 
ground-;.!  lonzSatujcdayy  ibufe' thfeyi  nl-aaS 
making.; up  foralost  tittrei  -duriioigiitbft 
weekciiafteiif'jechoblii  Ju3  .jfaow  this?. 
-sairolai.  bah  ft+apm  9'ir/lfiai  a  iosq 

io.  a'iiLunii-0JTii!  „iewjJni  aavs  to -Jioit 
Although  the  boys  didivt  have  Sun- 
day School  on  last  Sunday  morning, 
they  had:  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Tvey. 
J.  E.  Abernathy  of  the '  Trinity' Me- 
thodist Church,  of  Charlotte,  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Rev.  Abernathy  took 
as  the  subject  of  his  talk,  "Be  thou 


The  boys  didn't  get  to  go  to  the      strong  therefore,  and  show  thyself  a 
ball  ground  on  last  Saturday,  on  ae-      man.''*    ' 


HONOR  ROLL. 


Thos.  Hart,  Roby  Mullies,  Lambert 
Cavenaugh,  Robert  Ferguson,  Pat 
Templeton,  Paul  Funderburk,  Wm. 
Gregory,  Jno.  "Wright,  Lloyd  Winner, 
Albert  Hill,  Ralph  Cutchin  Wm.  Mil- 
ler, Earle  Crow,  Chas.  Maynard,  Ves- 
tal Yarbrough,  Robert  Lea,  Chas. 
Beach,  Percy  Briley,  Sam  Deal,  Hatem 
Hatem,  Clarence  Jolly,  Vernon  Lauder, 
Graham  York,  Coleman  Smith,  Grover 
Lyerly,  Clifton  Rogers,  Hiram  Greer, 
Haskell  Ayers,  Homer  Barnes,  Valton 
Lee,  Gene  Laughlin,  Earle  Little, 
Smiley  Morrow,  Garfield  Mercer,  Sam 
Osborne,  Filmore  Cranfill,  Will  Hodge, 
Forest  By ers,  Howard  Catlett,  Luther 
Gray,  Carl  Neil,  Clay  Bates,  Moody 
Parkr,  Jesse  Harold,  Howard  Sillmah, 
Alfred  Stamey,  Jesse  Hurley,  Harold 
Tompson,  Jeff  Letterman,  Olie  Wil- 
liams, Leonard  Burleson,  Jim  Fisher, 
« iive.p  '  <vmt,  Jethro  Mills,  John  Gray, 
Tom  Groce,  Carl  Richards,  Simon 
Wade,  James  Hunsucker,  Raymond 
Richards,  Daniel  Nethereutt,  William 
Burns,  Ray  Hatley,  Therman  Baker, 


Linzie  Lambeth,  Ceil  Trull,  William 
Wafford,  Walter  Culler,  Earle  Green, 
Bert  Murray,  Eugene  Keller,  Newland 
Cox,  Laddie  McClamb,  Robert  Sisk, 
Fletcher  Heath,  Otis  Floyd,  Tom  Ted- 
der, Dewy  Blackburn,  Lyonel  McMa- 
han,  Louie  Pate,  Whitlock  Pridgen, 
Frank  Stone,  Raymond  Scott,  Lee 
Smith,  Dan  Taylor,  Hugh  Tyson,  Jno. 
Keenan, 

Beamon  Brittain,  Judge  Brooks,  Ed- 
win Baker,  Edwin  Crenshaw,  Willie 
Creasman,  Mack  Duncan,  Jesse  Foster, 
Hyro  Greer,  Dalas  Hensley,  Sylvester 
Honeycutt,  Albert  Jarnion,  Bazel 
Johnson,  Roy  Johnson,  Norman  Lee, 
Grover  Lyerly,  Conny  Lowman,  Hally 
Matthews,  Jesse  /Martin,  Ralph 
Martin,  George  McCone,  Obed  Mc- 
Clain,  Joseph  Pope,  Clifton  Rogers, 
John  Seagal,  Clarence  Secrest,  worth 
Stout,  Joe  Stevens,  Harry  Stevens, 
Sam  Stephens,  William  Sherrill,  John 
Perry,  Gorvie  Hoiks,  Charles  Almon. 
Henry  Brewer,  James  Cumber,  Her- 
man Cook,  James  Ford,  Carlie  Hardy, 
Carlton  Hagger,  Roy  Johnson  (Little.) 
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Rhodes  Lewis,  James  Lambert,  Her-  Lafferty.  Lee  McBryde,  Walter  Page, 
bert  Orr,  James  Poplin,  Herbert  Po-  Irvin  Turner,  Herbert  Tolley,  Leon 
teat,  Banes  Poterfield,  D wight  Queen  Allen,  Wm.  Cace,  Plas  Johnson,  Albert 
Morrow  Lyerly,  Carl  Teague,  Walter  Johnson,  Chas-  Jackson,  Howard  lion- 
Williams,  Joe  Wilkes,  Brantley  Prid-  ay,  Thural  Wilkerson,  Robt.  Ward, 
gen,  Preston  McNeil.  Ned  Morris,  Carl  Glass,  John  Hill, 
B  Lester  Franklin,  Kellie  Tedder,  Robt. 
Claiborne  Gilbert,  Chas.  Roper,  Cooper,  Lonnie  Lewis,  Earl  Edwards, 
Walter  Cummings,  Chas.  Hutchin,  Woodrow  Kivitt,  Bernard  Workman, 
Norman  Idding,  Raymond  Keenan,  George  Lewis,  Paul  Camp,  Lester 
Milton  Hunt,  Vaughn  Smith,  George  Staley,  Turner  Anderson,  Earnest 
Howard,  Chas.  Mayo,  Everett  Good-  Cobb,  Clyde  Hollingsworth,  Earl  Hou- 
rich,  Aubrey  Weaver,  Floyd  Linville,  ser,  Huge  Moore,  Homer  Montgomery, 
Stanley  Armstrong,  Chas.  Blackman,  Garland  McCall,  Charles  Haynes, 
Lexie  Newman,  Uldrich  Braken,  Mack  Luke  Patterson,  Floyd  Lovelace,  Floyd 
Wentz,  Sam  Carrow,  Foy  Fuqua,  Geo.  Ruth. 


WOOD  GREW  OVER  GRAVE  OF  GENERAL  JACKSON. 
By  Mamie  Bays. 

The  gavel  which  Bishop  Warren  A.  Candler  is  using  in  presiding  over 
the  Baltimore  conference  is  one  of  peculiar  interest. 

It  is  made  from  wood  of  the  tree  known  as  paulonia  imperials,  native 
to  the  Mikado  kingdom.  It  was  in  1864  that  a  piece  of  this  tree  was 
sent  by  a  gentleman  in  Cincinnati  to  Col.  T.  L.  Preston,  of  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson,  with  the  request  that  it  be  planted  on  the  grave 
of  the  illustrious  general  at  Lexington.  This  request  was  granted.  The 
small  trees  grew  rapidly,  and  within  a  few  years  Mrs.  Jackson,  fearing 
that  it  was  injuring  the  grave  of  her  husband,  ordered  its  removal.  When 
the  sexton  attempted  to  uproot  the  tree,  he  found  that  its  roots  had  grown 
far  into  the  ground  and  had  penetrated  the  decaying  casket  of  General 
Jackson  and  had  wound  themselves  about  his  body.  These  were  cut 
away  and  some  of  the  pieces  of  the  wood  were  sent  to  the  late  Rev.  John 
L.  Lafferty,  D.  D.,  of  Richmond,  for  many  years  editor  of  The  Richmond 
Christian  Advocate.  Dr.  Lafferty  had  a  gavel  made  of  a  piece  of  the  wood, 
and  sent  it  to  the  late  Bishop  A.  G.  Haygood,  of  Oxford,  Ga.,  accompanied 
with,  a  printed  history  of  the  tree  and  with  the  statement  that  the  wood  of 
the  gavel  held  in  its  texture  the  rare  richness  of  Jackson's  nerve  and 
brain. 

Following  the  death  of  Bishop  Haygood,  his  wife  presented  the  gavel 
to  Bishop  Candler,  who  prizes  it  highly  on  account  of  its  history  and 
its  association. 


* 

* 

* 

* 


♦ 


A  VITAL  AGENCY. 

"Our  civilization  cannot  survive  materially  unless 
it  be  reedeemed  spiritually.  It  can  be  saved  only 
by  becoming  permeated  with  tbe  spirit  of  Christ 
and  being  made  free  and  happy  by  the  practices 
which  spring  out  of  that  spirit.  Only  thus  can  dis- 
content be  driven  out  and  aU  the  shadows  lifted 
from  the  road  ahead."— President  Wilson. 

"I  tell  you,  my  countrymen,  the  world  needs  more 
of  the  Christ;  the  world  needs  the  spirit  of  the 
Man  of  Nazareth.  If  we  could  bring  into  the  re- 
lationship of  humanity  among  ourselves  and  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  the  brotherhood  that  was 
taught  by  Christ,  we  would  have  a  restored  world. 
—President  Harding. 
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* 

* 
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EASTER  BELLS. 

Easter   touched   the   flowers 
Down  the  garden  walk, 

Set  each  blossom  swinging 
On  its  slender  stalk. 

Lily  bells  of  silver, 

Crocus  bells  of  gold, 
Snowdrop  bells  of  pearly  white 

Sweet  the  tidings  told. 

Tiny  violet  ringers 

Caught  the  message,  too, 

Hyacinths  of  purple, 
Hyacinths  of  blue. 

On  an  April  morning 

Bright  with  balmy  weather, 
Easter,  Easter,  Easter! 

Ringing  all  together. 


-Nancy  Byrd  Turner. 


EASTER. 

Tomorrow  we  again  celebrate  Easter,  one  of  the  moat  outstanding  events 
in  the  life  of  Christianity.  It  commemorates  the  triumph  of  the  Saviour 
over  death  and  hell.  To  the  Christian  church  it  is  the  real  foundation  of 
the  reason    for  its  existence     and  its     manifold     activities.     This     is,    self 

evident.  .  •  .  .  ,  » 

This  number  of  THE   UPLIFT  very  appropriately  carries  a   number   ot 

selections  that  smack  of  the  Easter  spirit,  throwing  light  on  fine  observance 

of  the  day,  as  a  world  event,  which  does  not  concern  the  Christian  alone,  but 
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the  whole  world  seems  to  take  cognizance  of  the  day. 

THE  PUBLIC  OBSERVED. 

There  are  lessons  in  death'  as  well  as  in  life.  Gathering  about  the  home  of 
the  late  George  E.  Fisher,  whose  funeral  oceured  on  the  14th,  after  some  days 
of  suffering,  was  a  host  of  representative  citizens  of  Concord,  who  came  out 
of  respect  not  alone  to  the  deceased  but  to  the  living.  In  quiet  and  un- 
ostentatious manner  this  man  had  gone  about  his  work  and  his  duties,  always 
attending  to  his  own  business  and  closely  observing  all  laws.  In  death  he 
excited  more  comment  than  during  all  of  his  life. 

This  is  how  it  all  happened:  there  were  born  to  him  eleven  children,  ten  of 
whom  reached  maturity  and  are  now  outstanding  citizens,  high-minded,  duti- 
ful, full  of  service  and  most  dependable.  This  is  an  attestation  of  a  form  of 
home  training  that  unfortunately  is  growing  out  of  general  use.  Several  times 
this  writer  heard  commented  before  the  body  was  carried  from  his  earthly 
home  for  the  last  time,  literally  lost  to  sight  by  the  mountain  of  beautiful, 
gladsome  flowers  that  loving  and  appreciating  friends  of  the  family  lavished 
in  attempting  to  give  expression  to  their  esteem,  "wonderful  family,  this; 
every  child  an  honorable,  upright  citizen."     And  a  truth  was  uttered. 

One  of  his  sons,  Mr.  Jesse  C.  Fisher,  has  been  connected  with  the  Jackson 
Training  School  during  all  its  life,  barring  a  few  weeks;  and  in  him  the 
management  has  long  since  thoroughly  understood  what  manner  of  home  train- 
ing prevailed  in  the  home  of  the  late  George  E.  Fisher.  Young  Fisher, 
assistant  to  the  superintendent,  has  the  sympathy  of  the  over  four  hundred 
whq  compose  the  population  of  the  school:  and  he  stood  by  the  father  to  the 
last,  having  drawn  from  his  own  veins  good,  rich  blood,  time  after  time, 
in  the  hope  of  saving  the  life  of  the  father. 

The  filial  regard  and  anxiety  of  the  children,  as  one  would  suppose  from  the 
foregoing  is  impressive.  The  other  three  sons  stood  ready  to  offer  their  life 
blood  if  need  be  to  save  the  life  of  their  father.  George  made  contribution; 
Julius  and  Homer  and  Mr]  J.  C.  Pounds,  a  son-in-law,  were  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  surgeon.  This,  in  itself,  is  not  an  evidence  alone  of  courage  but  of 
something  even  greater — a  sense  of  love.  THE  UPLIFT  takes  pleasure,  in 
grasping  what  it  conceives  an  opportunity,  in  noting  the  fine  examples,  here 
and  there,  of  the  reciprocal  esteem,  that  obtains  between  children  and  parents 
— it 's  joyful  attitude  that  needs  to  be  more  general. 

Home  life  and  proper  environment  are  potent  forces  in  setting  up  a  rightly 
directed  familv — vou  see  it  about  vou  on  all  sides. 
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THE  DOCTOR. 

There  is  no  class  among  the  professions  that  gets  closer  to  man  than  the 
physician.  When  pain  tortures  the  human  being;  fever  crazes  the  brain; 
and  the  muscles  are  torn  and  twsited  by  rheumatism,  and  the  doctor  comes 
along  and  gives  relief,  the  whole  being  gives  way  to  the  intensest  love  for  the 
man,  who  brought  order  out  of  disorder.  Possibly  the  profession  next  to 
the  doctors  is  the  trained  nurse — a  complement  to  each  other. 

The  doctors  have  recently  held  a  state  meeting  in  Raleigh,  and,  referring 
to  their  profession  and  its  offices  of  mercy,  the  News  &  Observer  says  the 
following  fine  things : 

Raleigh  is  fortunate  in  having  the  physicians  of  the  State  meet  here.  The 
people  of  the  Capital  are  sure  to  benefit  spiritually  and  intellectually  from 
getting  a  close-up  of  the  leaders  in  this  noble  profession.  No  one  takes  the 
place  of  the  warm-hearted  doctor  in  ministrations  of  mercy.  What  a  glorious 
and  inspiring  mission  in  life  to  be  the  instrument  chosen  of  God  for  the  relief 
of  suffering  and  for  leadership  in  the  promotion  of  that  greatest  of  all 
material  blessings,  good  health!  Let  us  hope  that  the  whole  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  whole  public  will  benefit  in  a  very  real  sense  from  the  delib- 
erations of  the  physicians  here.  Let  new  and  higher  standards  and  ideals 
be  set  by  the  profession  and  let  the  public  awaken  to  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  men  and  women  who  minister  to  their  needs  in  time  of  sickness. 

Probably  a  better  picture  of  the  doctor  in  service  was  never  drawn  than 
that  given  in  "Beside  the  Bonny  Brier-Bush"  of  William  MacLure  as  he 
Went  to  the  relief  of  young  Burnbrae.  The  devotion  to  duty  and  the  re- 
sourcefulness .that  the  noble  old  Scotch  physician  revealed  are  still  exhibited 
by  the  profession  which  he  adorned.     Ian  Maclaren,  in  his  matchless  story, 

says : 

It  was  often  told  how  he  was  far  up  Glen  Urtach  when  the  Teeuers  of  the 
threshing  mill  caught  young  Burnbrae,  and  how  he  only  stopped  to  change 
horses  at  his  house  and  galloped  all  the  way  to  Burnbrae,  and  flung  himself  off 
his  horse  and  amputated  the  arm,  and  saved  the  lad's  life. 

"You  wud  hae  thocht  that  every  meenut  was  an  hour,"  said  Jamie  Soutar, 
who  had  been  at  the  threshing  "an  a '11  never  forget  the  puir  lad  lyin'  as 
white  as  deith  on  the  floor  o'  the  loft,  wi'  his  head  on  a  sheaf,  and  Burnbrea 
haudin'  the  brandage  ticht  an'  prayin'  a'  the  while  an'  the  mither  greetin' 
in  the  corner. 

"  'Will  he  never  come?'  she  cries,  an'  a'  heard  the  soonu  o"  the  horse  s 
feet  on  the  road  a  mile  awa  in  the  frosty  air. 

"  'The  Lord  be  praised!'  said  Burnbrae,  and  a'  slippit  do-on  the  ladder  as 
the  doctor  came  skelpin'  intae   the  close,  the  foam  fleein'  frae  his   horses 's 

mooth. 

•"  'Wher  is  he?'  was  a'  that  passed  his  lips,  and'  in  five  ruoenutes  he  lied 
him  on  the  feedin'  board,  and  wes  at  his  wark — sic  wark,  neeirars— but   he 
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did  it  weel.  An'  a  thing  a'  thoct  rael  thoughfu'  o'  him;  he  first  sent  a££  the 
laddie's  mither  tae  get  a  bed  ready. 

"  'Xoo  that's  feenished,  ad  his  constitution  'ill  dae  the  rest,'  and  he  car- 
ried the  lad  doo(n  the  ladder  in  his  airms  like  a  bairn,  and  laid  him  in  his 
bed,  and  -traits  aside  him  till  he  was  sleepin',  and  then  says  he:  ''Burnbrea, 
yir  a  gey  lad  never  tae  say  "  Collie,  Trill  ye  lick?"  for  a'  hevna  tasted  meat 
for  saxteen  hours.' 

"It  was  miehty  tae  see  him  come  intae  the  yaird  that  day,  neeburs;  the 

verra  look  o '  him  wes  victory. 

$  *  ♦  #  *  *  * 

A   BEATEN   PATH   TO    THE   HOME    OF    CAPACITY. 

There  is  a  most  worthwhile  organization  that  is  operating  and  function- 
ing under  the  name  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association.  To  further  perfect 
the  organization  and  to  make  its  usefulness  cover  a  wider  field,  the  several 
counties  are  forming  a  county  organization  composed  of  the  several  units  in 
each. 

In  Cabarrus  county  a  county  organization  has  been  formed.  The  presi- 
dency of  this  new  organization  naturally  and  spontaneously  went  to  Miss 
Janie  Klutz,  an  attractive  young  woman  of  Concord  and  a  highly  beloved 
teacher  in  the  Concord  Schools.  The  Cabarrus  County  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation has  started  out   under  very  bright  skies,  by  the  election  of  this  fine 

and  capable  young  woman  to  become  its  first  president. 

******* 

ON  THE  RAIL  AGAIN. 

Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  whose  name  appears  very  prominently  mentioned 
among  the  democratic  presidential  timber,  does  not  seem  at  all  excited  about 
the  matter.  He  goes  about  his  business  as  if  no  one  is  talking  about  him. 
He  is  on  a  western  lecturing  tour,  and  while  "riding  on  the  rail"  he  writes 
many  interesting  and  human  interest  stories  to  his  "Old  Reliable."" 

The  one  THE  UPLIFT  reproduces  in  this  number  is  of  peculiar  interest, 
and  our  readers  will  enjoy  it.     It  smacks  of  historical  events  that  at  the  time 

kept  the  country  on  ear. 

******* 

There  was  universal  regret  when  Miss  May  Stockton,  who  had  endeared 
herself  to  Cabarrus  people  in  her  superb  administration  of  the  office  of  coun- 
ty health  nurse,  resigned  her  position  and  took  similar  work  in  Buncombe 
county.  She  has  returned  to  Concord,  to  the  joy  of  her  admiring  friends, 
but  she  comes  under  a  new  name.  She  comes  as  Mrs.  Samuel  James  Ervin, 
the  marriage  having  occurred  in  Asheville  on  the  12th.  The  community's 
best  wishes  follow  this  interesting  and  attractive  couple. 
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SAM  FARABEE. 

Sam  Farabee,  one  of  the  younger  editors  of  the  state  and  who  has  made  a 
proud  name  for  himself  in  the  profession,  has  sold  his  interests  in  the  Hick- 
ory Daily  Record  to  Mr.  Kobt.  Pickens,  and  has  become  connected  with  the 
Salisbury  Evening  Post.  That  makes  an  already  leading  evening  paper  all 
the  stronger.  Farabee  has  contributed  some  very  entertaining  stories  to  the 
press,  taking  for  his  theme  curious  and  out-of-the  order  occurrences  which 
he  discovered  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains.  Besides  being  a  successful 
newspaper  man,  he  is  a  fine,  likeable  soul,  and  THE  UPLIFT  rejoices  that  he 
has  gotten  nearer  and  become  associated  with  Hurley. 


THE  STONE  ROLLED  AWAY. 

When  through  the  Easter  sunrise, 

On  loving  errand  sent, 
In  sorrow  to  that  garden 

The  holy  women  went, 

They  feared  lest  when  they  reached  it 
Their  feeble   hands   alone 
Could  never  from  the  doorway 
Roll  back  the  heavy  stone. 

Yet  when  they  reched  the  garden, 

They  found,  at,  break  of  day, 
An  angel,  sent  from  heaven, 

To  roll  the  stone  away. 

When  through  some  gloom  of  trouble 

We  take  our  earthly  way, 
Our  prayers,  like  Mary's  spices 

At  Jesus'  feet  to  lay, 

Does  doubt  or  fear  assail  us 
Lest  there  in  vain  we  turn? 
Remewiber  that  bright  morning — 
This  Easter  lesson  learn — 

From  every  fast-barred  doorway, 
That  parts  Him  from  His  own, 
He'll  send  His  Holy  Angel 

To  roll  the  stone  away!  —Edith   S.   Tilloston. 
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BY  THE  WAY. 


By  Old  Hurrygraph. 


A  husband  told  nie  that  a  husband 
told  him  that  he  knew' of  two  or  three 
husbands  who  said  that  they  knew 
of  as  many  wives,  whose  husbands 
said  that  they  snored  obstraperously 
in  their  sleep.  The  wives  vigorously 
deny  the  charge  and  say  that  they 
have  never  found  themselves  snoring. 
It's  "snore''  such  thing.  It's  a  men- 
tal fabrication  on  the  part  of  the 
husbands  to  detract  attention  from 
their  own  nocturnal  log-sawing  while 
they  are  snoozing.  Now,  beloved  and 
patient  reader,  of  the  male  persua- 
sion, whether  or  not  you  can  be  pei- 
suaded.  if  you  have  a  wife  given  to 
esophagus  or  nocturnal  nasal  inhar- 
monious sleep-destroying  sounds,  I'll 
tell  you  how  to  stop  the  band  wagon. 
When  you  find  her  disposed  to  dis- 
turb your  repose,  get  up  in  the  dark, 
and  get  her  a  glass  of  water.  Be 
sure  to  run  over,  and  turn  over,  a 
rocking  chair  in  the  course  of  your 
procedure,  or  strike  something  that 
will  come  down  with  a  good  bang;  feel 
for  the  door  ajar,  and  your  hands  will 
invariably  go  on  either  side  of  it,  and 
allow  it  to  whack  you  between  the 
eyes  and  across  the  nose,  but  don't 
say  the  words  that  suggest  themselves 
to  you.  The  noise  you  make  will 
awaken  your  spouse.  She  will  be 
somewhat  perturbed,  and  want  to 
know  "What  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  are  you  doing?"  But  don't  tell 
her.  She  may  not  take  the  glass  of 
water,  and  then  again,  she  may.  It 
all  depends  on  how  she  feels  about  it, 
and  she  generally  feels  very  vigor- 
ously under  these  conditions.  If  this 
doesn't  stop  snoring — nothing  will. 


Some  people  object  to  boxing,  or 
sparring  matches,  and  call  them  bru- 
tal. This  can  be'  carried  too  far,  and 
abused,  just  as  everything  else.  But 
there  is  no  better  exercise.  It  ex- 
ercises every  muscle  from  the  big  toe 
up.  the  wind,  the  eye,  everything. 
The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  our 
young  men  are  all  afraid  of  getting 
their  beauty  spot  spoiled.  When  a 
hard  blow  is  struck  by  accident,  the 
strikee  wants  to  quit  at  once  and 
never  try  again.  It  isn't  very  pleas- 
ant to  have  one's  nose  laid  up  some- 
where near  his  eyebrows,  but  the  nose 
will  get  all  right  again,  and  you  can 
smell  a  little  bit  better  than  before. 
It  is  quite  a  favor  to  get  shaken  up  a 
little  once  in  a  while.  We  men  are 
liable  to  get  too  fresh,  as  it  were,  if 
we  get  the  best  of  everybody  that 
comes  down  the  concrete  road,  and 
every  once  in  a  while,  when  we  pick 
up  a  tartar  that  puts  it  all  over  us, 
we  sit  down  and  quietly  acknowledge 
to  ourselves  that  we  are  not  half  so 
smart  as  we  think  we  are.     It's  a  bad 

thing  to  be  too  previous. 

*  *     *     * 

Lives  of  big  officers  doth  remind  'em. 
That  chicanery  in  high  places  will 
despoil ; 
And   if   they   let    corruption's    chains 
fast  bind  'em, 
They  leave  behind  a  trail  of  stink- 
ing oil. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  fellow  can  get  away  from  his 
friends,  and  away  from  his  enemies, 
but  he  cannot  get  away  from  himself. 
His  opinion  of  himself  is  his  boon  com- 
panion, written  large  and  clear  upon 
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his  face  and  bearing,  "He  that  runs 
may  read,"  or  he  that  reads  may 
run.  If  his  looking-glass  reflects 
approval,  he  surveys  the  world  through 
rose-colored  glasses,  and  as  he  sees 
himself,  others  see  him-  If  all  this 
is  not  true  why  does  a  man  array  him- 
self with  punctilious  care  for  every 
important  undertaking  in  his  life, 
from  applying  for  a  position  to  "pop- 
ing the  question"?  As  a  fellow  has 
to  stay  with  himself  all  the  time,  he 
ought  to  make  himself  a  good  com- 
panion for  himself,  if  he  desires  to 
be  in  good  company.  The  shores  of 
failure  are  strewn  with  the  wrecks 
of  those  who  never  thought  much  of 
themselves."  With  mallets  toward 
all ;  with  charity  for  none ' '  is  the  un- 
Lincolnesque  attitude  of  the  world 
as  it  turns  contemptuously  from  men 
who  do  not  make  the  most  of 
their   opportunities   and     obligations, 

and  make  something  out  of  themselves- 

*     *     *     * 

This  is  the  bead  age.  There  are 
beads  everywhere.  The  men  have  come 
pretty  near  wearing  them.  I  have  seen 
some  men  so  close  to  those  who  did 
wear  them  that  I  could  hardly  tell 
which  really  had  them  on.  Bright 
beads  and  springtime  make  a  glorious 
combination.  When  winter,  weary 
and  worn,  gives  up  the  fight,  and 
surrenders  the  sceptre  to  gentle  spring 
then  feminine  fancy  takes  on  bobbed 
hair,  bobbed  hats,  and  a  gayer  mood. 
The  spring  adornments  this  year,  and 


beads  to  match  costumes,  are  almost 
as  important  as  a  becoming  hat.  In 
the  early  ages  of  the  world  beads 
were  an  emblem  of  prayer,  or  rather 
associated  with  those  who  were  of  a 
prayerful  frame  of  mind.  I  would 
like  to  look  at  the  custom  of  wearing 
beads  now-a-days  in  that  light.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  every  one 
wearing  beads  is  praying.     Wouldn't 

it  be  glorious? 

*  *     *     * 

The  ministers  who  oft  rehearse 
Their  sermons  ere  they  reach 
Their  pulpits,  are  the  ones  of  course 

Who  practice  what  they  preach. 

*  *     *     * 

Yesterday  I  heard  a  wife  tell  her 
husband  that  she  found  a  letter  in  a 
woman's  handwriting  in  his  pocket 
that  morning,  and  he  stuttered  and 
stammered,  "But  what— where— why 
I — didn't  know — did  you  open  it?" 
And  she  said  coldly,  "I  did  not.  It 
was  the  one  I  gave  you  to  mail  yester- 
day." Men's  pockets  certainly  are 
often  very  interesting  places,  and 
'I  don't  blame  their  wives  for  liking 
to  look  through  them,  but  sometimes 
they  rather  wish  they  hadn't,  I  guess. 
Like  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  another 
man  asked  what  he  was  cutting  out 
of  the  paper,  and  he  said,  "Some- 
thing about  a  man  getting  a  divorce 
because  his  wife  went  through  his  pock- 
ets." "What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  it?"  asked  the  friend.  "Put  it 
in  my  pocket,"  said  he  rather  grimly. 


How  to  live  long-Go  to  church.  Keep  a  clean  heart  and  a  good  con- 
science. Give  your  mind  exercise  as  well  as  your  body-really  thmk.- 
Exercise  regularly,  eat  in  moderation,  take  a  full  allowance  of  sleep. 
Avoid  indulgence  in  luxuries  and  the  habitual  use  of  any  drug  whatsoever 
-not  only  of  alcohol,  but  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee.-Dr.  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  who  celebrated  his  ninetieth  birthday  last  month. 
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THE  GREAT  DAY. 


By  Stockton  Porter 


"The  Great  Day,"  as  the  early  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  sometimes  called 
Easter,  is  as  old  as  Christianity  it- 
self, and  is  the  connecting-  link  be- 
tween the  Old,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments. To  the  early  Christians  it 
was,  as  it  is  today,  the  holiest  and 
most  sacred  day  in  the  entire  year, 
the  joy  of  Christmas  being  but  a  pre- 
paration for  the  Perfect  Peace  of  the 
final  victory  which  Easter  commem- 
orates. 

The  devoted  little  band  of  early 
Christians  kept  the  memorial  of  the 
Crucifixion,  and  of  the  Resurrection, 
with  a  faithful  and  touching  loyalty. 
It  mattered  not  where  they  were,  or 
what  their  condition  in  life  might  be; 
whether  they  were  alone,  or  in  the 
company  of  others ;  whether  they  were 
rich  or  poor;  whether  they  were  free, 
or  in  prison,  the  feast  days  in  mem- 
ory of  their  Risen  Lord  were  always 
times  set  apart  from  all  other  times, 
as  days  to  be  devoted  to  prayer,  and 
praise,  and  rejoicing,  with  an  exceed- 
ing great  joy.  that  after  the  darkest 
night  had  come  to  the  world  the 
dawning  of  ''the  Great  Day." 

For  a  long  time  there  was  an  un- 
avoidable connection  between  the 
new  Christion  Memorial  of  the  Resur- 
rection, and  the  old  Jewish  feast  of 
the  Passover.  There  were  two  causes 
for  this,  one  being  the  fact  that 
"Jesus,  the  Paschal  Lamb."  was 
crucified  at  the  time  the  Jews,  in 
celebration  of  their  great  feast,  im- 
molated the  figurative  lamb. 

The  second  cause  was  coiHjetted 
with  the  calendar.  The  jews  eouuh't 
time  by  the  moon,  their  month  being 


the  period  which  came  between  one 
new  moon  and  the  advent  of  another. 
Nisan  was  the  Jewish  ' '  month : '  which 
fell  between  March  13th,  and  April 
11th.  The  feast  of  the  Passover  began 
at  sunset  on  the  14th  day  of  Nisan, 
and  lasted  for  seven  days  thereafter. 

Many  of  the  first  Christians  were 
Jews  who  had  become  followers  of 
Jesus.  They  had  been  trained  in  the 
ancient  laws  of  their  race,  and  almost, 
to  a  man  they  counted  time  in  the 
Hebrew  way,  from  one  new  moon  to 
another,  and  all  these  people  believed, 
that  "The  Resurrection  Memoiiai 
Feast  should  be  a  fixed  date,  and  be 
always  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  of 
Nisan,  even  if  that  date  fell  upon  a 
day  in  the  middle  of  the  week."  The 
Christians  in  the  Orient,  many  of 
whom  had  been  Jews,  also  counted 
time  by  the  moon,  and  they  insisted 
upon  holding  their  Memorial  of  the 
Crucifixion  on  the  15th  of  Nisan,  and 
the  great  Feast  of  the  Resurrection, 
on  the  17th,  regardless  of  the  day  of 
the  week  upon  which  these  dates  fell. 

The  Christians  who  used  this  an- 
cient Hebrew  method  of  counting  time 
were  call  "Quartodecimans, "  a  wrd 
signifying  "ob-servant, "  and  were 
very  unpopular  with  their  bfethrei  in 
the  Church,  who  felt  that  the  holiest 
and  most  sacred  day  in  the  Christian 
year  should  stand  aloof  from  all  other 
days,  and  be  forever  severed  from 
even  the  same  date  as  the  Jewisa 
Passover. 

In  Ecclesiastical  history  there  is 
much  of  intense  interest  centered  in 
the  efforts  of  those  early  followers 
of  Jesus  to  select  the  proper  date  for 
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celebrating  "The  Great  Day,"  and  to 
do  it  with  kindness  and  good-will 
toward  their  fellow  Christians. 

But  despite  the  earnest  prayers  of 
the  faithful,  and  the  genuine  devotion 
of  all  to  "The  Day,"  such  a  com- 
motion arose  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
Second  Century,  about  a  proper  date 
for  Easter,  that  it  seemed  for  a  time 
as  if  there  would  result  a  permanent 
break  in  the  Church. 

The  discussion  kept  up  until  there 
came  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  in  325 
A.  D.  The  powerful  emperor,  Con- 
stantine,  was  deeply  interested  in  both 
the  controversy  and  the  council .  and 
when  the  question  of  the  proper  date 
for  Easter  came  up  to  be  settled,  he 
was  instrumental  in  having  a  canon 
passed  to  the  effect  that  "Easter  way 
the  holiest  day  in  the  Church  year, 
and  that  it  should  be  observed  by  Chris- 
tians, everywhere,  on  the  Lord's  day, 
or  Sunday." 

A  letter  that  Constantme  wrote  at 
that  time  has  come  down  to  us,  and  m 
it  the  emperor  set  forth  some  very 
wise  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

' '  To  the  Churches, ' '  wrote  the  Em- 
peror, "At  this  meeting  the  question 
concerning  the  niost  holy  day  of  Eas- 
ter was  discussed,  and  it  was  resolved, 
by  the  united  judgment  of  all  present, 
that  this  feast  ought  to  be  kept  by 
all,  and  in  every  place,  on  one,  and 
the  same  day.  And  first  of  all,  it  ap- 
peared an  unworthy  thing,  that,  in  the 
celebration  of  this  most  holy  feast,  we 
should  follow  the  practice  of  the  Jews, 
for  Ave  have  received  from  our  Saviour 
a  higher  and  a  holier  way. 

"And  I,  myself,  have  undertaken 
that  this  decision  should  meet  witli 
the  approval  of  your  Sagasities,  in 
the  hope  that  your  Wisdoms  will  glad- 
ly  admit   that   practice   which   is   ob- 


served at  once  in  the  City  of  Rome, 
and  in  Africa,  throughout  Italy,  and 
in  Egypt,  with  entire  unity  of  pur- 
pose." Christians  all  over  the  then- 
known  world  announced  their  willing- 
ness to  unite  in  celebrating  The  Great 
Day  on  Sunday,  as  the  Council  had 
decided,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  that 
all  was  well.  Then  there  arose  a  ques- 
tion which  caused  untold  confusion 
and  controversy,  and  started  the  dis- 
cussion all  over  again. 

"Which  Sunday?" 
The  various  calendars  used  by  the 
various   peoples   brought    sad   puzzle- 
ment to  even  the  wisest.     For  in  some 
countries    the    Christians   were    using 
the  old  Hebrew  method  and  counting 
time  by  the  moon;  in  other  lands  the 
Julian  calendar  was  in  operation.     In 
Rome,  the  first  Sunday  after  the  14th 
of  Nisan,  was  the  day  for  celebrating 
Easter,  because  this  was  the  histori- 
cal date  of  the  Resurrection,  and  to 
it   the  Romans   clung  with  great   de- 
votion.    At  Antioch,  the  Sunday  after 
the  Sunday  following  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over, was  celebrated,  and  in  Gaul,  the 
Christians  kept  the-  memorial  of  the 
Crucifixion   on   March   25th,   and   the 
Feast  of  the  Resurrection  on  March 
27th. 

For  a  time  there  was  very  literally 
a    confusio.il    of    days.     But      in    the 
hearts  of  all  there  glowed  a  deep  and 
abiding  love  for  their  Lord,  and  for 
those  who  were  trying  to  walk  in  the 
path  He  had  made  so  clear.     And  the 
power    of    this    love    in    their    hearts 
enabled   men   to   rise   above   personal 
wishes   and  preferences,   and   "break 
down-  the    wall    between"    them    and 
their  brothers  so  they  could  all  ' '  think 
together. ' '     They  were  all  Christians, 
united  by  one  belief  and  animated  by 
the   supreme   command   "to  love   one 
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another."  And  these  things  made 
them  willing  to  turn  the  final  decisions 
over  to  the  leaders  in  their  churches, 
with  the  determination  in  their  hearts, 
to  abide'  by  the  result. 

And  from  hose  who  were  in  author- 
ity in  the  churches  there  came  a  wise 
ruling  which  eventually  brought  all 
the  conflicting  elements  together  into 
one  harmonious  whole.  It  was  decided 
by  the  elders  in  the  Church,  that 

1.— "The  twenty-first  day  of  March 
shall  be  counted  the  vernal  equinox.'' 

2. — ' '  The  full  moon  happening  upon 
or  next  after,  the  twenty-first  of 
March,  shall  be  taken  for  the  full 
moon  of  Nisan. 

3.— "The  Lord's  Day,  next  follow- 
ing that  full  nioon,  shall  be  Easter 
Day. 

4 — ' '  But   if  the   full  moon  happen 


upon  a  Sunday,  Easter  day  shall  be 
the  Sunday  after. ' ' 

The  various  reforms  of  the  various 
calendars  during  the  passing  centuries 
have  brought  slight  changes  to  that 
ancient  ruling,  so  that  now,  to  the 
whole  Christian  world,  Easter  Sunday 
is  "The  first  Sunday  which  occurs 
after  the  first  full  moon  following  the 
21st  of  March,  at  which  time  the  win- 
ter ends,  and  spring  formally  begins." 
The  earliest  date  upon  which  Easter 
can  come  is  March  22nd,  and  the 
latest  is  April  25th. 

It  is  now  to  all  "The  Great  Day;" 
a  holy  time,  when,  "Each  loves  and 
blesses  each,"  and  every  heart  unites 
in  glad  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the 
sacred  gift  of  new  life,  which  we  have 
through  the  Risen  Lord. 


PAY  LAST  DEBT  UNDER  UNIQUE   CIRCUMSTANCES. 

By  M.  L.  White. 

Death  is  abroad  in  the  land ;  but  on  Saturday  past,  three  paid  the  last 
debt  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Two  Confederate  veterans  answered 
the  last  roll  call  at  about  the  same  hour.  One  was  Fank  M.  Lattimore, 
aged  82,  and  the  other  Michael  Crowder,  aged  85.  Both  were  in  the 
same  regiment  and  comrades  in  many  desperate  battles.  Each  had  about 
same  number  of  brothers  enlisted  under  Stars  and  Bars,  and  several  of 
these  brothers  made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  and  their  ashes  repose  among 
the  red  hills  of  Virginia  where  the  moaning  pines  chant  their  last  sad 
requiem. 

At  practically  the  same  hour,  Mrs.  C.  A.  B.  Jones,  of  Lattimore,  N.  C, 
the  daughter  of  a  Confederate  soldier,  departed  to  that  undiscovered  coun- 
try. Her  father  perished  in  action,  and  she  and  her  brothers  and  sisters 
proved  their  heroic  spirit  by  triumphing  over  adverse  circumstances  and 
wresting  a  good  living  from  poverty  and  squalor. 

Soon  the  heroic  thin  grey  line  will  perish  from  the  earth;  but: 
"On  Fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  Glory  guards,  with  solemn  round, 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 
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LILIES  FOR  EASTER. 

By  Elizabeth  Fulgham 


Every  gust  of  spring  wind  was  car- 
rying showers  of  pink  and  white 
petals  from  the  orchard  down  upon 
Pansy  May  who  was  busy  getting 
fresh  soil  for  her  Easter  lily.  That 
morning  she  had  sought  her  mother 
with  dire  distress  in  her  face. 

"Mother,  do  look!"  she  had  said, 
"these  mean  old  ants  have  gotten  in 
the  soil  around  my  lily!  What  shall 
I  do?  You  know  Miss  Helen  has 
asked  each  one  of  our  class  to  grow 
a  lily  this  spring  to  decorate  the  church 
at  Easter.  Mine  was  looking  so  well, 
and  here  these  mean  old  ants  are 
about  to  kill  it.  See  how  droopy  it 
looks ? ' ' 

Mrs.  May  had  looked  at  the  soil  in 
the  flower  pot  with  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression. "Why,  what  could  have 
made  them  go  after  it  so"?  It  looks 
like  you  will  have  to  repot  the  lily, 
for  they  will  kill  it  if  you  don't.  You 
could  use  insect  powders,  but  they 
seem  to  be  burrowing  after  the  root, 
and  I  doubt  if  you  can  oust  them  that 
way.  It  will  be  hard  to  re-pot,  too, 
without  injuring  the  lily." 

' '  What  a  shame ; ' '  Pansy  had  said 
in  a  worried  tone.  "And  it  is  only 
one  month  until  Easter,  too.  I  ean't 
grow  another  one  now.  If  I  only 
hadn  't  forgotten  to  look  after  my  lily 
last  week,  the  ants  wouldn't  have 
gotten  such  a  start."  And  she  had 
gone  straight  to  the  task  of  placing 
the  flower  in  new  soil. 

As  she  worked  in  the  orchard,  Pansy 
kept  thinking  how  much  she  wanted 
to  comply  with  Miss  Helen's  request 
about  the  Easter  flowers.  The  thought 
made  her  handle  the  delicate  roots 
very    carefullv.    and    kept    her    from 


leaving  her  task  in  absolute  impa- 
tience and  disgust  when  the  ants  re- 
peatedly buried  themselves  viciously 
ill  her  hands  an  arms.  She  laid  the 
lily  at  the  foot  of  a  plum  tree,  and 
began  refilling  the  pot  with  soft, 
loamy  soil.  Suddenly,  she  straighen- 
ed  up. 

"Oh,  oh!"  she  heard  a  voice  call. 
"Come  here  quick,  somebody.  It's 
srtiking  me  again!" 

Pansy  dropped  her  spade  and  flew 
to  the  orchard  wall.  Scrambling  to 
the  top,  she  peered  over.  Back  of 
the  orchard,  ran  a  little  path  that  was 
a  short  cut  to  the  village  store.  Ly- 
ing prone  in  this  path,  was  little  Tim 
Shanklin,  his  legs  crumpled  up  under 
his  as  he  groaned  in  pain.  Pansy  knew 
Tim,  well.  He  lived  with  his  grand- 
mother and  ran  errands  helping  her 
in  many  ways. 

"What's  the  matter,  Tim?"  called 
Pansy  as  she  hurriedly  climbed  that 
wall  and  hastened  down  the  path. 

"It's  struck  me  again,"  he  moaned 
and  tried  in  vain  to  arise.  "It — it's 
pallysis,  the  doctor  said, ' '  he  explain- 
ed carefully. 

"You  mean  "paralysis,'  Tim," 
Pansy  corrected,  almost  laughing  in 
spite  of  Tim's  suffering. 

Tim  nodded  tearfully.  "Struck  me 
once  a  month  ago  and  I  couldn't  use 
this  arm  at  all,  but  it  hit  me  just  now 
in  my  leg  and — and  I  can't  get  back 
to  Grandma  with  her  things. ' ' 

"I'll  help  you,  Tim,"  said  Pansy 
kindly.  "You  can  ride  in  your  little 
wagon  instead  of  the  groceries."  She 
helped  him,  into  the  wagon,  piled  the 
parcels  around  him,  and  started  oft'. 
A   little   later   she   pulled   the   wagon 
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and  boy     into     Grandma     Shanklin's 
yard. 

"Thank  you  for  helping  my  poor 
little  boy  git  home."  said  Grandma, 
when  Pansy  started  to  leave.  "It's 
a  hard  time  he's  been  havin'  with  all 
these  strokes. ' '  Pansy  promised  to 
return  to  see  Tim,  and  then  hurried 
home,  for  just  then  she  thought  for 
the  first  time  that  her  precious  lily 
had  been  lying  in  the  orchard  all  the 
while. 

She  went  quickly  to  the  tree  where 
she  had  left  it,  but  it  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  She  immediately  began  a 
search  through  the  orchard. 

"Maybe  I  was  mistaken  about  the 
tree  I  left  it  under,"  she  said,  as  she 
hurried  from  one  tree  to  another. 
Then  she  came  upon  it  where  the  old 
hens  had  discarded  it  when  they  were 
through  with  it.  The  long  tender 
leaves  were  in  shreds;  the  bud,  which 
was  just  beginning  to  form  and  from 
which  Pansy  had  anticipated  a  beau- 
tiful flower,  was  entirely  eaten  out. 
and  the  bulb  itself  had  a  large  hole 
pecked  in  it.  Pansy  sat  down  limply 
under  the  nearest  peach  tree  and 
cried. 

"I'll  not  have  a  single  flower  for 
Easter, ' '  she  moaned,  ' '  and  I  was  try- 
ing to  have  mine  the  loveliest  of  all. 
Miss  Helen  has  planned  to  make  the 
church  the  most  beautiful  place  in 
town,  and — and  I  want  to  h-help." 

The  group  of  girls  forming  the 
class  to  which  Pansy  belonged  had 
glowing  reports  to  make  about  their 
lilies  the  following  Sunday,  but  Pansy 
sat  with  downcast  head.  This  would 
have  to  be  one  undertaking  of  the 
class  in  which  she  would  have  no 
part,  and  that  hurt  Pansy  worst  of 
all.  The  next  three  weeks  passed 
quickly  by,  and  on  until  the  Saturday 


before  Easter.  Then  Pansy  thought 
of  her  unkept  promise  to  little  Tim, 
and  set  out  for  Grandma  Shanklin's. 
Tim  was  still  unable  to  walk,  but  he 
was  sitting  up  in  a  chair,  and  was 
eager  for  Pansy  to  tell  him  stories. 
After  two  or  three  stories,  Pansy  stop- 
ped to  rest. 

"What  you  diggin,  in  the  orchard 
that  day  the  pallysis  struck  me?" 
queried   Tim. 

"Why,  Tim.  how  did  you  know 
that  I  was  digging  anything?"  asked 
Pansy  in  surprise. 

' '  Tim  heard  you  sing,  and  he  go  to 
the  crack  in  the  wall,  and  he  see  you 
dig.  He  saw  big  pot,  and  he  thought 
maybe  you  dig  for  gold  like  the  man 
in  the  story  you  just  told,"  exclaim- 
ed Tim  quaintly. 

"You  little  Indian!"  laughed 
Pansy.  "Always  looking  for  some- 
thing mysterious.  No  I  wasn't  dig- 
ging for  gold,  I  was  trying  to  reset 
my  lily.  You  see  the  ants  had  gotten 
into  the  pot  and  were  about  to  ruin 
it.  I  was  refilling  the  pot  with  fresh 
dirt  when  I  heard  you  scream. ' '     • 

Grandma  Shanklin's  busy  fingers 
paused  in  their  knitting. 

''I'll  declare!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Did  it  live  when  you  got  it  set  out 
again?"  Grandma  was  a  lover  of 
flowers  herself. 

"No — I — that  is,  I  never  set  it  out 
again,"  stammered  Pansy,  not  wish- 
ing to  let  Grandma  know  what  bring- 
ing Tim  home  that  day  had  cost  her. 

"Never  set  it  out  again?  You 
didn't  jest  throw  it. away,  did  you? 
I've  saved  my  flowers  from  ants  lot 
o'   times." 

"No,  I  didn't  throw  it  away." 

"What  did  you  do  with  it  then?" 
persisted   Grandma. 

' '  The — the  hens  got  it  while  I  was 
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gone.     I  left  it  under  a  tree  and  they 
tore  it  to  shreds, ' '  confessed  Pansy. 

"Now,  ain't  that  too  bad!"  sym- 
pathized Grandma.  The  old  lady  was 
folding  her  knitting,  and  her  blue 
eyes  were  very  tender.  "Poor  little 
Tim  was  havin'  a  hard  time  that  day 
you  found  him.  Little  fellow's  all  I 
got  and  he's  a  lot  o'  comfort  to  his 
old  Granny.  Reckon  anybody  that  is 
kind  to  Tim,  I  owe  a  heap  o'  good- 
will. That's  too  bad  the  hens  got 
your  lilies  while  you's  gone  with  Tim. 
jest  come  out  on  the  south  porch  and 
see^my  flowers." 

Pansy  caught  her  breath  at  the  first 
sight  of  Grandma's  beautiful,  well- 
cultivated  flowrs,  but  the  plant  she 
stood  longest  before  was  a  huge  East- 
er lily  with  a  full-blown  satiny  flow- 
er. 

"It's  perfect,  just  perfect,  Grand- 
ma," she  breathed.  "How  did  you 
ever  get  it  to  grow  so  large  and  won- 
derful?" 

"By  careful  tendin'  and  lovin'  it, 
honey,"  said  Grandma,  as  she  lifted 
the  pot  containing  the  lily  and  placed 
it  in  Pansy's  hands.  "It's  yours, 
honey,"  she  said  simply.  "I  heard 
about  your  class  going  to  dekkyrate  the 
church     tomorrow,  and     I     guess  you 


was  raisin'  your  flower  fer  that,  so 
you  can  have  this  one.  You  can  be 
thinkin'  when  you  see  it  in  the  church 
tomorrow  that  it  represents  more 
than  jest  a  flower,  maybe  more  than 
all  the  others.  That  little  deed  o' 
kindness  o'  yours,  a  helpin'  my  little 
Tim,  and  then  a-comin'  over  here  tel- 
lin'  him  stories  when  he  was  so  rest- 
less and  lonesome,  is  a  flower  to  dek- 
kyrate God's  house  with,  too.  And  it 
wouldn't  surprise  me  if  sich  a  flower 
as  that  sent  up  the  sweetest  perfume 
to  Him  o '  any  in  the  whole  church ! ' ' 

Pansy  was  so  touched,  she  could 
scarcely  voice  her  thanks.  But  she 
carried  the  lily  home  very  carefully, 
and  that  afternoon,  when  the  class 
met  at  the  church  to  arrange  the  dec- 
orations, it  was  given  a  prominent 
place. 

"I  must  not  be  merely  proud  be- 
cause my  flower  is  the  loveliest, ' '  she 
explained  to  Miss  Helen,  to  whom 
she  had  told  the  story  of  how  it  came 
into  her  possession.  "I  want  to  re- 
member always  what  Granny  said 
about  our  kind  deeds  decorating  God 's 
house-  And  want  to  live  so  I  can 
furnish  more  of  that  kind  of  decora- 
tion too." 


TEST  OF  SUCCESS. 
Success  is  not  the  test  of  capacity.  There  are  so  many  contingencies 
which  prevent  the  ablest  from  reaching  the  place  of  their  aspiration;  so 
many  cases  where  the  strong  decline  to  enter  the  ligt  for  life's  prizes, 
and  content  themselves  with  honorable  private  station,  without  a  wish 
to  figure  upon  the  broader  stage— so  large  a  proportion  of  instances  in 
which  mere  shallowness  and  audacity  have  been  flung  into  prominence, 
like  scum  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  boiling  cauldron  that  it  cannot  be 
contended  for  a  moment  that  success  and  ability  go  hand  in  hand. — Chas. 
Henry  Bell. 
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EASTER  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


In  what  country  the  celebration  of 
Easter  is  made  most  beautiful  it  would 
be  hard  to  say.  Man  and  nature  do 
their  best  to  render  the  holy  festival 
fair  and  blessed,  and  our  whole  round 
earth  seems  girdled  then  with  blossom 
and  song. 

In  no  land  is  the  gloom  of  the  Len- 
ten season  more  profound  nor  the 
gladness  which  breaks  it  on  Easter 
Sunday  more  pronounced,  than  in 
Russia.  Seven  weeks  Lent  lasts,  in- 
stead of  six  as  here.  Tolling  of  bells, 
chanting  of  priests,  murmuring  of 
prayers,  seem  to  make  almost  inces- 
sant dirge,  lapsing  on  Saturday  into 
intense  stillness.  Near  midnight,  with 
no  priest  present  people  prostrate 
themselves  in  silent  darkened  church- 
es. Suddenly,  the  "  Iconostosis " 
(Holy  of  Holies)  is  thrown  open,  a 
gorgeous  procession  of  priests  pro- 
claim: "Christ  is  risen  from  the 
dead ! ' '  There  is  a  burst  of  light  an.! 
song.  Friends  kiss  each  other  on  the 
cheek,  it  being  the  custom  for  superi- 
ors, from  the  Empror  down,  to  thus 
salute  their  subordinates.  People 
carrying  lighted  tapers  hurry  home, 
and — if  too  poor  to  have  a  priest  come 
to  thme — bring  back  to  church  their 
breakfast  dishes  for  food  to  be  bless- 
ed. The  whole  day  is  given  over  to 
rejoicing  and  feasting;  in  the  latter, 
eggs  take  prominent  part. 

Easter  attracts  hundreds  of  tourists 
to  Rome,  and  people  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  join  with  the  resi- 
dent population  in  attendance  on  the 
long  mass  in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral, 
where  the  gorgeous  robing  of  prelates 
and  acolytes,  the  jewels,  incense  and 
flowers,  produce  an  effect  of  almost 
barbaric    magnificence,    oppressive    to 


one  who  feels  keenly  the  contrast  with 
the  life  of  Him  whose  resurrection  it 
celebrates.  Next  to  Rome,  Paris 
claims  the  European  traveler's  atten- 
tion at  Easter.  Yet  multitudes  of 
pilgrims  pass  these  by,  journeying  to 
far  Jerusalem,  and  to  ''Little  Bethle- 
hem, ' '  perhaps  there  to  witness  in 
Greek  or  Catholic  church,  a  pageant 
kindred  to  those  discribed;  perhaps 
after  attending  a  simple  service  in 
some  Protestant  chapel  to  wander 
about  quiet  places  which  Jesus  loved. 

In  Tyrol,  at  midnight  Saturday, 
hills  answer  to  hills  with  peasants 
calling  and  singing,  ' '  Christ  is  risen ! ' ' 
In  Silesia,  youths  and  maidens,  dress- 
ed in  white,  climb  a  hill  called  Cal- 
vary, and  in  a  spot  which  looks  like  a 
graveyard  with  white  stones,  keep 
vigil  till  dawn,  when  others,  looking 
up  from  the  village  below  to  see  their 
moving  figures,  call  ' '  'Tis  Easter ! ' ' 

England  is  rich  in  curious  and  beau- 
tiful Easter  customs.  Singing  from 
Magdalen  tower,  Oxford,  at  sunrise, 
by  the  boy's  choir,  dates  back  four 
hundred  years.  Was  there  ever  such 
ringing  of  bells  anywhere  as  in  Lon- 
don on  Easter  morning?  What 
changes  they  play!  And  out  in  the 
quiet  country,  what  wondorous  melo- 
dy it  makes! 

From  Germany  comes  the  tradition 
which  makes  the  hare  an  animal  of 
importance  at  this  season.  White 
hares,  the  story  goes,  bring  good  chil- 
dren many  colored  eggs.  Great  is 
the  search  for  them  and  chubby  Hans 
and  Gretchen  question  their  con- 
sciences anxiously.  The  hare's  con- 
nection with  Easter  really  date;*  back 
to  the  ancient  Orient,  where  it  was 
both  a  lunar  svmbol  and  an  emblem 
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of  life 's  renewal,  That  egg  seems  to 
have  carried  the  latter  significance 
through  all  time  and  among  all  peo- 
ples. Many  Easter  customs  are  of 
pagan  origin,  the  word  itself  is  from 
Ostara,  Saxon  goddess  of  Spring. 
Heathen  peoples  were  feeling  blindly 
for  centuries  after  the  "Unknown 
God"  who  brought  nature  out  of  win- 
ter's sleep,  and  who  at  last  gave  in 
Jesus,  the  God  Incarnate,  promise  that 
man  himself  should  live  again.  In 
our  own  country  Easter  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  season  for  showing 
forth  our  Lord's  spirit  in  us,  by  doing 


kind  and  beautiful  things  to  each  oth- 
er and  helping  the  needy.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  churches  and  missions  to 
give  potted  plants  to  children  and 
blossom-burdened  processions  are  in 
gay  evidence  on  the  streets.  In  New 
York,  Easter  is  celebrated  after  the 
manner  of  many  lands  by  different 
colonies  from  over  the  sea. 

It  is  interesting  to  walk  through 
the  quarter  known  as  "Little  Syria" 
and  hear  swarthy,  dark-eyed'  people 
talking  of  Easter  in  Palestine,  and  to 
see  the  merry  children  play  "Going 
to  Jerusalem." 


There  has  never  been  a  man  in  our  history  who  led  a  life  of  ease,  whose 
name  is  worth  remembering.— Roosevelt. 


RIDING  ON  THE  RAIL. 

Josephus  Daniels  In  News  &  Observer. 


On  the  Train  in  Georgia.— Georgia 
politics  is  always  at  boiling  point.     A 
little  while  ago  Hoke  Smith  and  Tom 
Watson  were  the     two     commanding 
leaders.    When  Smith  was  first  chos- 
en Governor  he  had  the  active  support 
of  Watson,  who  had  a  way.  of  being 
a  Democrat  this  year,  a  Populist  the 
next,  a     Presidential     candidate     the 
next  and  with  the  rapid  change  of  be- 
ing   a    candidate    for   Vice-President, 
without    any   head    on   his   ticket   in 
1896.     He  could  box  the  compass,  hit 
the  Democrats  hard,  bolt  and  without 
any  recantation  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Democratic  primary  in 
the  State.     Indeed,  he  was  so  power- 
ful that  he  actually,  after  many  high 
trapeze   political   mazes,   had  himself 
elected  to  the  United  States   Senate 
and  died  in  that  great  office.     It  was 
never  any  sign,  because  he  was  with 
you  this  year,  that  he  would  support 


you  next  time.  Quite  the  reverse.  In 
fact,  he  was  the  balance  of  power  that 
made  Hoke  Smith  and  the  balance  of 
power  that  defeated  him  for  re-elec- 
tion. In  those  days  they  said  he 
could  kill  and  make  alive  but  could 
not  get  an  office  for  himself.  He  dis- 
proved that  by  electing  himself  Sen- 
ator. 

When  Senator  Smith  opened  a  law 
office  in  Washington,  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate,  he  no  longer 
sought  to  direct  politics  in  Georgia. 
He  still  has  a  big  following  and  could 
make  himself  felt  in  Georgia  politics 
if  he  elected  to  do  so.  He  has  es- 
tablished a  lucrative  practice  in 
Washington  and  retains  his  office  and 
residence  in  Atlanta.  Will  he  come 
back  to  politics?  Or  will  he  prefer 
to  stick  to  the  law  where  from  the 
beginning  of  his  practice  he  scored 
a  brilliant  success? 
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The  "Watson  mantle  has  not  fallen 
on  any  one,  though  the  Watson  forces 
still  have  a  sort  of  holding  together. 
It  was  Watson,  the  dynamic  man, 
who  was  the  inspiration  of  his  fol- 
lowing. He  had  brains  and  courage 
and  originality.  Given  these  three 
and  it  makes  an  influential  leader  even 
if  poise  and  consistency  are  lacking. 
And  Watson  neither  desired  nor  claim- 
ed to  possess  either.  He  reveled  in 
being  a  Dissenter  and  a  Pioneer.  But 
he  had  constructive  qualities  when  he 
could  stop  tearing  down  long  enough 
to  do  some  building  up.  He  was  the 
real  author  of  the  Rural  Delivery  sys- 
tem. That  honor  is  claimed  by  many, 
and  undoubtedly  others  bore  a  part. 
But  Watson  championed  it  to  a  be- 
ginning and  adoption  in  Congress. 
People  will  always  rise  up  and  call 
him  blessed  for  that  act.  of  genuine 
far-seeing  statesmanship  that  serves 
the  forgotten  man.  It  is  his  chief 
title  to  fame. 

I  first  met  Watson  at  the  Atlanta 
Exposition  in  1895  when  the  late  Col. 
L.  L.  Polk  was  heading  the  National 
Fanners'  Alliance.  The  exposition 
chose  Colonel  Polk  as  its  orator,  and 
he  was  a  born  orator.  North  Caro- 
lina never  appraised  Colonel  Polk's 
eloquence  at  its  true  value.  The  ex- 
position people  sent  a  car  to  Raleigh 
to  take  Colonel  Polk  to  Atlanta.  I 
was  invited  by  him  to  go  on  the  trip. 
It  was  some  time,  too !  That  was  the 
time  the  Farmers'  Alliance  was  in 
flower  and  Polk  was  its  Voice  and 
Prophet.  Not  an  economist,  he  was 
its  sincere  interpreter  and  most  be- 
loved leader.  He  made  a  great  hit 
in  his  speech  at  Atlanta  to  50,000  peo- 
ple and  Atlanta  put  the  big  pot  in 
the  little  one,  or  vice  versa,  for  the 
Alliance   chieftain.     He  was   a  "big- 


ger man  than  old  Grant"  with  the 
farmers  and  the  big  politicians  set 
out  to  capture  him  as  they  had  cap- 
tured some  of  the  Alliance  leaders  in 
Georgia.  He  had  not  been  in  Atlanta, 
a  day  before  he  told  me  in  confidence 
that  he  was  troubled.  Pat  Calhoun, 
then  the  big  attorney  of  the  Southern 
Railway  and  a  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
ate, was  making  love  to  Alliance  lead- 
ers and  some  of  them  had  fallen  for 
it.  The  belief  was  that  Calhoun's 
friends  were  financing  the  Alliance's 
political  campaign  in  return  for  which 
the  Alliance  vote  was  to  send  Calhoun 
to  the  Senate  where  he  was  to  support 
the  Sub-Treasury  and  other  policies 
dear  to  the  farmers,  distressed  by  the 
low  price  of  agricultural  products. 
Colonel  Polk  did  not  like  it.  He  was 
free  from  money  greed.  He  wanted 
a  fair  chance  for  the  farmers  and  was 
ambitious,  some  said  too  ambitious. 
He  was  not  profound,  but  he  was  a 
patriot.  As  a  boy  he  had  entered  the 
Confederate  army.  Afterwards  he 
gave  his  whole  thought  to  organizing 
farmers  to  secure  many  of  the  very 
things  that  have  come  since  that  time. 
He  was  called  a  "demagogue"  and 
"unsound."  He  was  not  always 
sound  in  the  measures  he  favored,  but 
he  was  no  demagog'ue.  His  devotion 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  farmers  was  deep-seated  and 
genuine.  He  loved  his  Sate.  He  had 
a  warm  heart.  He  was  a  pioneer — 
lived  a  clean  life  and  hated  corrup- 
tion. 

The  flirting  between  Georgia  Alli- 
ance leaders  and  the  Southern  Rail- 
way attorney  gave  Colonel  Polk 
trouble.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
fight  on.  The  lion  and  the  lamb  could 
not  lie  down  together  without  one  of 
them  making  sacrifice.     Colonel  Polk 
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knew  such  being  unequally  yoked  to- 
gether would  mean  that  the  railroad 
would  get  the  turkey  and  the  farmers 
the  turkey-buzzard.  Subsequent 
events  showed  he  was  right. 

Watson  was  young  then,  only  a  lit- 
tle while  out  of  college,  and  the  Al- 
liancemen  were  crazy  about  him  and 
predicted  the  high  honors  that  came 
later..  They  would  have' come  sooner 
in  all  probability  if  he  had  remained 
regular.  He  was  not  of  those  who 
were  flirting  with  the  railroad  attor- 
eny.  He  kept  his  skirts  clean  of 
money  taint  as  Polk  did,  and  died  hon- 
ored by  those  who  never  agreed  with 

him. 

The     present     political     fight     m 
Georgia  is  over  the  selection  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Democratic  Com- 
mittee.    I  served     on  that     body     20 
years,  resigning  because  I  did  not  be- 
lieve a  cabinet  member  ought  to  serve 
in  that   capacity.     Only  one   member 
had  served  longer.     He  was  married 
last  week  to  a  charming  North  Caro- 
lina lady  and  they  are  on  their  honey- 
moon   in    Havana.     Therefore,    he    is 
not   letting   any   lesser   thing   than   a 
honeymoon   interest    him.     But    there 
is   a   war   on   in    Georgia    about    who 
shall     be     National     Committeeman. 
They  have   a   queer  way   in  Georgia. 
McAdoo,  having  received  a  majority 
in  the  Presidential  primary,  has  the 
right   through   his   State   manager   to 
select   the   delegates   to   the   National 
Convention.     It  seems  they  have  not 
consulted  the  counties,  or  so  Jim  Hol- 
loman  writes,  and  in  naming  the  dele- 
gation the   McAdoomanagers  propose 
to  displace  Clark  Howell,  the  veteran, 
with  a  younger  Democrat,  who  is  said 
to    have  been    more  effective    in  the 
support  of  McAdoo  than  Mr.  Howell. 
And  it  has  kicked  up  a  mighty  dust. 


Clark  Howell  has  married  a  beautiful 
North  Carolina  lady.  Who,  so  happily 
married,  would  care  a  fig  about  any- 
thing else?  That's  Clark's  attitude. 
But  some  of  his  friends  do  not  like 
the  program  and  are  saying  so.  And 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  lively  fight 
over  the  National  Committeeman's 
place,  with  the  incumbent,  about 
whom  the  tight  rages,  happy  in  the 
tropics,  thinking  of  nothing  so  un- 
interesting and  unimportant,  com- 
paratively, as  position  or  politics. 
Honeymoons  are  not  to  be  invaded 
by  political  contests. 


Passing  through  Atlanta  I  noted  in 
the  Journal  that  in  Georgia  as  else- 
where  women   with   wealth   are   feel- 
ing a  compulsion  to  use  their  money 
for   good  purposes.     "If  you   die   in 
Boston  without  leaving  something  to 
Harvard,  you  die  disgraced,"  was  a 
frequent  expression  at  the  Hub,  see- 
ing that  so  many  rich  people  remem- 
bered Harvard   in   their   wills.     That 
spirit    as    to    gift    to    education    and 
benevolence  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  Boston  and  Harvard.     Writing  of 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Williams'  will  in  addition 
to  other  large   gifts,  the  Journal  says 
' '  An  additional  sum  of  $10,000  was  set 
aside   as   the   Jesse  Parker  Williams 
Memorial  Fund  for  the  University  of 
Virginia  for     the     benefit  of     North 
Carolina  students."     Evidently  Jesse 
P.  Williams,  who  was  president  of  the 
Georgia,   Florida   and   Alabama  Rail- 
road, was  a  North  Carolinian  and  was 
probably  educated  at  the  University 
of   Virginia,    or   was   hypnotized    by 
Svengali  Edwin  A.  Alderman  as  oth- 
er rich  North  Carolinians  have  been. 
Who  can  tell  the  readers  of  The  News 
and    Observer    where    Jesse    P.    Wil- 
liams was  born1? 
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The  widow  leaves  nearly  all  the 
estate  (it  seems  to  be  a  large  one) 
for  "a  memorial  hospital  to  care  ex- 
clusively for  women  and  children  to 
be  established  in  some  Georgia  coun- 
ty to  be  selected  by  a  board  of 
trutees. ' '  I  can  imagine  no  better 
way  to  employ  wealth.  As  long  as 
people  are  well  and  have  employment 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves  and 


their  families.  But-  when  illness 
comes  the  burden  is  larger  than  many 
can  carry.  Private  hospitals  are  ex- 
pensive and  nursing  at  home  is  dif- 
ficult and  in  serious  illness  not  easy. 
In  surgical  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
come  to  the  need  at  such  an  hour  as 
to  play  the  real  part  of  the  Good 
Samaritan. 

J.  D. 


Sergeant  (to  colored  sentry:)  "If  anything  moves,  you  shoot." 
Sentry:  "Yes.  sun;  an'  if  anything  shoots,  Ah  moves." 


THOUGHTS  ABOUT  YOUTH. 


By  Eev.  A. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  youth  is  necessarily  the 
choice  period,  the  green  spot  in  life. 
To  some  it  has  not  even  the  buoyance 
and  light-heartedness  which  is  its 
ordinary  portion.  To  not  a  few.  cares 
and  trials  come  while  the  frame  is 
yet  in  its  fresh  vigor,  and  the  years 
are  sparkling  with  their  first  bold, 
lookout  on  the  world.  To  almost  all. 
youth  is  a  power  which  hurries  them 
to  its  goal ;  the  young  heart  is  ' '  hot 
and  restless ; "  it  will  not  take  time 
to  appreciate  its  treasures;  it  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  its  possession; 
it  is  full  of  uncertain  desires,  and 
passionate  inrpulses;  it  is  grasping 
and  striving  after  a  vague,  uneompre- 
hended  good,  an  airy  or  ornate  ideal; 
it  is  troubled  with  it  ignorance  of  its 
own  destiny,  its  unresolved  will,  its 
undeveloped  circumstances.  Youth  is 
not  often  the  cycle  of  peaee^  Do  not 
fear,  then,  young  people,  to  leave  be- 
hind you  the  gaily-jested-over  or  niinc- 
ingly-mentioned  epoch  of  your  teens. 
Do  not  dread  axowins:  srraver  or  even 


L.  Lucas. 

stouter.  With  ripe  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood, and  the  still,  mellow  decline 
of  life,  are  won,  and  often  and  often 
only  then  won.  rest,  power,  wisdom, 
content.  There  may  be  a  great  garn- 
er in  store  for  your  future;  there 
will  be  an  abundant  harvest  if  you 
will  but  sow  in  grace.  It  is  a  half 
pagan  and  wholly  untrue  notion  to 
associate  all  blessedness  of  existence 
with'  rash,  hardy,  crude  youth.  Fight 
the  fight,  and  run  the  race,  and  the 
older  you  grow  the  more  royally  you 
will  prove  the  conqueror,  and  the 
and  the  grander  will  prove  your  prize. 
But  the  important  question  now  is, 
how  to  employ  this  youth  so  as  to 
make  of  its  notes  some  of  the  sweetest 
melody  which  began  in  the  cradle,  and 
which,  if  not  drowned  in  the  clang  and 
discord  of  idol  music  and  devil  wor- 
ship, should  swell  until  it  joins  the 
chorus  of  the  skies.  The  writer  sup- 
poses himself  speaking  to  those  who 
are  unstable,  imperfect,  as  he  is:  but 
who  are  in  earnest,  as  youth  can  be  in 
earnest,  about  Christianity  and  their 
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duty;  who  would  consider  their  les- 
sons and  practice  their  calling  humbly, 
modesty,  perseveringly  to  the  end. 
He  is  aware  from  experience  that  not 
a  tithe  of  youth  of  a  contrary  spirit 
would  listen  to  him,  even  from  curi- 
osity; and  they  do  not  consequently 
come  within  the  scope  of  his  argument. 
Only  to  them  he  would  say,  once  and 
for  all,  solemnly,  wistfully  and  af- 
fectionately, it  is  a  piteous  sentence 
which  they  are  preparing  to  pass  on 
themsleves  to  refuse  to  come  to  the 
Christ   for  light. 

Idleness,  disobedience,  and  rebellion 
unless  great  mercy  .  interposes,  nrust 
sow  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 


"  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do  with 
myself  after  I  leave  school,"  says 
many  a  youth,  doubtfully  and  regret- 
fully. They  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  difficulty;  this  is  a  problem  of  the 
present  day.  How  to  train  the  youth, 
to  gather  up  and  employ  their  energies 
consistent  with  dependence  and  their 
dignity,  are  considerations  engaging 
a  host  of  the  great  thinkers  of  this 
age,  But  while  thoughtful  men  are 
pondering  the  questions  of  youth  I 
desire  to  offer  a  remedy  that  will  cure 
all  the  ills  if  only  applied.  Let  youth 
while  conflicting  opinions  are  at  work, 
think  more  of  their  duties  than  their 
rights. 


The  test  of  generosity  is  not  what  you  give,  but  what  you  have  left.- 
Job  Hedges. 


HELP  TO  MAKE  YOUR  HOME  ATTRAC- 
TIVE. 

By  John  T.  Timmons. 


The  boy  who  has  an  attractive  home 
is  the  most  fortunate  boy  in  the  world. 
Home  should  be  the  sweetest  spot 
on  earth  to  us  all.  Those  who  have 
not  found  it  so  must  stop  and  think. 
Have  they  done  all  in  their  power  to 
make  home  the  one  dearest  spot  on 
earth,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
beloved  place  in  the  universe? 

No  matter  whether  it  is  a  little 
old  log  cabin  under  the  hill,  with  the 
green  fields  all  about  it,  and  with  the 
post  and  rail  fence  going  to  rack,  and 
the  spring  of  cold  water  gushing  out 
from  beneath  the  old  maple  in  the 
rear,  or  the  stately  palace  of  stone  or 
brick,  with  its  broad  verandas  and 
large   bay  windows,     with     exquisite 


furnishings  and  plenty  to  sustain  it, 
the  home  should,  and  can  easily,  be 
made  a  place  of  beauty.  Let  the  light 
of  wisdom  and  the  peace  of  God  reign, 
and  love  will  dwell  therein;  then  it 
will  be  an  easy  task  to  make  home 
more  beautiful  and  attractive.  The 
humblest  of  abodes  will  yield  to  a  few 
touches  from  the  brush  of  nature. 

Eirst  of  all,  you  can  help  to  keep 
the  surroundings  attractive.  The  mod- 
est country  home,  the  one  we  love  to 
remember,  can  be  improved  wonder- 
fully by  a  few  days'  cleaning  up, 
Straighten  up  those  crooked  fence- 
posts,  and  nail  on  a  few  pickets  where 
those  are  missing.  Dig  up  those  un- 
sightly old  quince  bushes  in  the  front 
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yard,  and  remove  the  old  dead  cherry 
tree  that  has  been  there  as  long  as 
you  can  remember.  Take  the  grind- 
stone back  into  the  barnyard  or  work- 
shop, and  move  the  ash  barrel  into 
the  side  yard,  where  you  can  build 
a  shed  over  it.  and  allow  grandmother 
to  make  her  soft  soap,  justas  she  did 
fifty  years  ago.  Trim  up  those  old- 
fashioned  rose  bushes,  and  reset  the 
hollyhocks  along  the  garden  fence. 
Make  a  new  arbor  for  the  beautiful 
honeysuckle  vine,  level  up  the  ground 
a   little,   and  sow   some  grass   seed. 

See  if  a  little  generously  applied 
labor  does  not  produce  a  marked 
change.  If  the  house  is  old  and  dingy, 
and  you  cannot  afford  to  repair  it 
and  make  it  appear  more  modern,  you 
can  add  much  to  its  appearance  by 
keeping  the  surroundings  neat  and 
attractive.  Flower  seeds  and  bulbs 
are  not  expensive,  and  even  if  you  do 
not  have  the  ready  money  to  procure 
them  from  the  dealers,  a  little  study 
and  labor  on  the  part  of  those  in  the 
home  can  produce  a  number  of  at- 
tractive ornamentations.  It  is  easy 
matter  to  secure  a  few  of  the  more 
common  plants,  and  neat  beds,  with 
an  old  hollow  stump  and  several  rus- 
tic hanging  baskets,  and  a  rock  mound 
of  native  ferns,  will  completely  trans- 
form the  dreary  place  into  one  of 
comfort  and  real  beauty. 

Any  one  desiring  to  arrange  a  flow- 
er-garden can  do  so  with  decided  effect 
if  be  but  uses  the  simplest  of  designs, 
and  selects  the  more  showy  varieties 
of  flowers,  arranging  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  the  most 
beautiful  effect.  Do  not  attempt  to 
have  too  great  a  variety,  and  avoid  the 
sorts  that  are  the  least  known  and 
most  difficult  to  grow.     Select  a   few 


tulip  and  hyacinth  bulbs,  and  plant 
them  in  a  bright,  sunny  place  where 
the  warm  spring  sun  will  do  the  rest. 
Take  care  of  these  bulbs,  and  do  not 
allow  them  to  be  swallowed  up  or 
crowded  out  by  other  plants  or  weeds 
during  the  summer.  Secure  a  few 
rose-bushes,  keep  them  free  from  slugs, 
and  do  not  allow  the  bushes  to  become 
too   large. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  very 
pretty  and  attractive  flowers  for  the 
home,  depending  much  upon  one's 
taste  for  the  proper  selection;  but  do 
not  forget  the  sweet  peas,  the  nas- 
turtiums, and  the  verbenas,  all  of 
which  are  to  be  had  in  almost  endless 
colors  and  hues.  Candytuft,  sweet 
alyssum.  petunias,  asters,  and  the  last, 
but  not  least,  the  dahlia,  should  have 
a  place  with  every  home. 

Some  very  unique  and  navel  effects 
can  be  produced  by  a  person  study- 
ing the  nature  and  bloom  of  certain 
plants.  Letterings  and  figures  re- 
presenting certain  forms  can  be  ar- 
ranged, and  the  effect  is  charming. 
Clematis  and  numerous  other  vines  are 
easily  trained  over  pretty  trellises  and 
neat  archways,  and  where  one  has 
taste,  with  the  skill  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  some  very  odd  and  unique  de- 
signs can  be  arranged.  The  vine-cov- 
ered designs  will  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  a  home,  and  the  expense  is 
so  little  and  the  labor  so  delightful 
as  to   make   the  reward   tenfold. 

The  autumn  flowers  should  not  be 
forgotten,  for  as  the  sun  begins  to  seek 
a  place  in  the  southern  sky.  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn,  the  few  remain- 
ing flowers  are  all  the  more  precious. 
The  aster  and  dahlia  are  two  favor- 
ites. They  are  so  easily  grown,  and 
the  blooms  are  so  beautiful  that  it  is 
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an  incomplete   garden   without   them. 
There  is  almost  an  endless  variety 
of  asters.     They  are  produced  from 
seed,    and    if    allowed    to    do    so,    the 
plants  will   reseed-  the   heds   for  the 
coming  season,  requiring  only  thinning 
out,  cultivating,  and  regular  watering. 
The  dahlia  is  produced  from  bulbs 
set  in  open  ground  early  in  the  warm 
spring  months.     The  bulbs  should  have 
well    fertilized    earth    in    a    cheerful, 
sunny   location.     From   the   time  the 
bulbs   begin   to   grow   until   they   put 
forth   buds   for   blooming,     the     soil 
should  be  kept  well  stirred  about  the 
plants    as    well    as   reasonably   moist. 
After    the    buds    appear,    and   during 
the  blooming  season,  the   earth  must 
not  be  disturbed  except  on  the  surface, 
while  weeds  and  grasses  must  be  kept 
out.     A    few    applications     of   liquid 
fertilizer  will  assist  materially  in  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect. 

The  dahlia  ranges  in  color  from  a 
very  deep  scarlet  to  the  purest  white. 
Some  of  the  plants  are  rather  dwarf, 
while  others  grow  quite  large.  To 
retain  a  neat  shape  they  should  be 
tied  to  a  stake  about  the  time  they 
be°in  to  bloom.     One  of  he  most  beau- 


tiful varieties  of  dahlias  is  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis,  the  flowers  of  which  can 
be  grown  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
are  a  beautiful  ivory  white.  The  bulbs 
should  be  lifted  when  heavy  frosts 
appear,  then  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar 
until  the  following  spring. 

Those  who  have  handsomely  built 
homes  can  make  them  much  more  at- 
tractive by  the  selection  and  growing 
of  a  few  choice  plants.  Even  in  a 
city  home,  where  the  air  is  full  of 
impurities,  and  the  people  are  as  a 
rule  too  busy  to  spend  much  time  with 
flowers,  the  home  lover  can  add  much 
to  his  happiness  by  giving  a  few  mo- 
ments each  day  to  nature,  finding  the 
much    needed    rest    improved    by    his 

work. 

A  home  without  a  flower  must  cer- 
tainly be  a  dreary  place  indeed,  as  in 
most*  instances  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  the 
absence  of  love  for  God  or  affection 
for  each  other.  Let  us  each  resolve 
to  make  home  more  beautiful,  more 
attractive,  and  more  like  what  a  genu- 
ine home  should  be.  Such  a  consum- 
ation  will  abundantly  repay  all  the 
effort  made  to  secure  it. 


THREE  BOYS   TRY  RAISING  RABBITS. 


"Several  of  the  boys  in  our  class 
have  ordered  rabbits.  I  am  going 
to  get  the  Belgian  hares,  Robert  chose 
the  white  giant,  and  Guy  the  gray 
giant   rabbits,"    said    Sammy   to    his 

teacher. 

"Well,  I  am  sure  you  will  have  lots 
of  fun  and  many  interesting  experi- 
ences," replied  Mr.  Bond.  "Of  course, 
the  rabbits  you  have  ordered  are  the 


Uncle  P.  F.  in  Progressi-ve  Farmer. 

domesticated  kinds  and  not  the  kind 
that  run  wild  in  the  fields.  How  many 
rabbits  did  you  buy?" 

"Each  of  us  bought  one  buck  and 
two  does.  We  expect  to  raise  young 
rabbits  for  sale  and  to  eat  at  home," 
Robert  explained.  "Won't  you  tell  us 
how  to  take  care  of  them?" 

"Yes;  the  domesticated  rabbit 
makes  a  more  delicious  food  than  the 
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■wild  rabbit."  the  teacher  explained. 
"In  getting  ready  to  care  for  your 
rabbits  properly,  the  first  thing  is  to 
build  a  house  or  hutch  and  yard.  The 
drawing  on  this  page  will  show  you 
how  to  build  the  hutch.  Next  you 
may  build  a  yard  about  6  to  12  feet 
long,  4  feet  wide  and  3  feet  high  with 
about  10  inches  of  the  wire  extending 
in  the  ground.  The  wire  is  put  down 
in  the  ground  to  keep  the  rabbits  from 
digging  out.  A  one-inch  mesh  wire 
should  be  used  for  the  walls  of  the 
yard  while  a  two-inch  mesh  will  do 
for  the  top.  One  end  of  the  yard 
should  be  enclosed  and  the  hutch 
placed  at  the  other  end." 

"What  kind  of  food  should  they 
have?"  was  the  next  question,  to 
which  the  agricultural  teacher  ans- 
wered. 

"Dry  grains,  bright  well  cured  hay, 
and  some  kind  of  greens  daily,  make  a 
good  ration.  The  greens  may  be  car- 
rots, turnips,  dandelions,  lettuce,  green 
grass,  prunings  from  apples  and  the 
like.  The  rabbits  should  be  fed  twice 
daily,  given  greens  in  the  morning  and 
dry  grains  in  the  evening.  See  that 
they  have  a  supply  of  fresh  water  all 


the  time  and  that  they  get  salt  at 
least  twice  a  week.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  keep  a  supply  of  dry  hay  before 
them  all  the  time. 

"You  may  expect  the  rabbits  to 
have  on  an  average  four  litters  of 
young  ones  each  year.  The  litters 
vary  in  number,  ranging  as  high  as  12. 
One  buck  is  sufficient  for  10  or  12 
does.  Rabbit  breeders  say  that  it  is 
not  a  good  idea  to  breed  rabbits  after 
they  are  three  years  old.  The  young 
rabbits  may  be  weaned  when  they  are 
about  six  weeks  old.  In  feeding  young 
rabbits,  remember  that  hay,  oats,  or 
other  grains  should  not  be  given  to 
them  before  they  are  weaned.  Cab- 
bage leaves  are  not  good  for  young 
rabbits  and  they  should  be  fed  spar- 
ingly to  old  rabbits  that  are  kept  in 
pens, 

"Now  I  have  two  other  suggestions. 
One  is  that  you  clean  out  the  hutch 
regularly  and  spray  it  every  few 
months  with  some  good  disinfectant. 
The  other  is.  when  you  lift  a  rabbit, 
pick  it  up  by  the  loose  skin  of  the 
shoulders  and  not  by  the  feet  or 
head." 


THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC  AND  THE  PL4CE 
OF  SACRED  SONG. 

By  Rev.  George  C.  Loos. 


Competent  authorities  declare  that, 
for  rousing  the  will  to  action,  the 
power  of  music  is  probably  greater 
than  that  of  painting,  which,  though 
rich  in  coloring,  gives  but  two  dimen- 
sions and  confines  its  dramatic  action 
to  one  precise  moment;  greater  also 
than  the  influence  of  sculpturing, 
which,  with  its  three  dimensions,  is 
even    more    restricted    in    its    action 


than  painting;  whereas  music  carries 
the  hearer  through  the  various  emo- 
tions, stimulating  his  thoughts  and 
rousing  his  will.  In  this  respect,  truly, 
music  is  "the  language  of  the  soul," 
or,  as  Carlyle  calls  it,  "a  kind  of 
inarticulate    speech." 

This  powerful  influence  is  felt  in 
instrumental  music,  which  has  been 
known     from     the     time     of      Jubal 
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(Gen.  4:   21),  who   "was  the  father 
of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp   and 
organ,"  Martial  music  fires  the  mili- 
tary spirit  of  the  hearers,  and  through 
out  the  ages  has  been  used  to  kindle 
patriotic    ardor    against    the    enemy. 
Amphion    is    "fabled    to    have    built 
Thebes  with  the    soul  of    his    lyre,^ 
which  charmed  the  stones   into   their 
places";     and     Orpheus     played    so 
alluringly    that    wild    beasts      were 
charmed,  rivers  changed  their   courses, 
trees  moved  and  turned  their  lea,ves, 
and  the  very  stones  of  the  roadway 
followed  to  hear  his  music.     Brown- 
ing 's  story  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Ham- 
elin    tells    of    a    similar    influence    of 
melody.     Of  the  piano,  Talmade  said 
that    it    trembles    with    every    grief, 
and    warbles    with    every    gladness, 
and  groans  with  complete  agony. 

But  no  instrument  ever  invented  can 
equal  the  musical  qualities  of  the  hu- 
man voice.  A  mother's  crooning  lul- 
laby will  soothe  her  child  to  slumber 
more  quickly  than  any  instrumental 
music.  Jenny  Lind's  voice  with  its 
melody  thrilled  human  hearts  all  over 
the  world.  To  hear  Adelina  Patti 
sing  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  was  an 
experience  which  made  men  forget 
their  business  cares,  and  in  thought 
go  back  to  their  childhood  home's  and 
pleasures.  Song  has  been  employed 
by  the  human  heart  to  breathe  out 
love  and  hatred,  to  express  pariot- 
ism  and  religion,  and  to  shout  the 
wickedness  of  ribaldery  and  debauch- 
ery. 

If  music,  and  especially  vocal  music, 
has  such  swaying  power  we  can  read- 
ily see  the  place  which  sacred  song 
must  occupy  in  religion.  It  moves, 
not  only  the  heart  of  the  hearer,  but 
the  heart  of  the  singer,  as  well.     It  is 


prayer   crystallized   into   melody,   the 
great  means  of  praise  to  God.     There, 
for  instance,  is  the  song  of  creation, 
when  at  the  foundation  of  the  earth 
(Job  37:7,)   "the  morning  stars  sang 
together,    and    all    the    sons    of    God 
shouted  for  joy."     In  this  sense  we 
may  speak  of  what  the  ancients  call- 
ed ' '  the  music  of  the  spheres. ' '  There 
is  the   song  of  preservation  sung   by 
Moses  and     Miriam     (Ex.     15:1-21.) 
There  is  the  song  of  redemption  great- 
er even  than  the  song  of  creation;  con- 
cerning it  we  are  told  of  "the  voice 
of   many     angels   round     about     the 
throne,     saying  with     a  loud     voice, 
"Worthy     is  the     Lamb     that     was 
slain"    (Rev.    5:    1-21.)     And    again 
(Rev.  7:  11-12;)      "All     the     angels 
stood     around     about       the     throne, 
and         worshipped       God,        saying, 
Amen:  Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wis- 
dom, and  thanksgiving,  and  honor,  and 
power,  and  might,  be  unto  our  God  for 
ever  and  ever.     Amen."     In   Bishop 
Kerr's  grand  morning  hymn  we  are 
exhorted  to  do  likewise : 
"Wake  and  lift  up  thyself,  my  heart, 
And  with  the  angels  bear  thy  part. ' ' 
In  a  similar  vein  those  who  have  got- 
ten the  victory  over  the  beast  sing  the 
song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.     In  a 
beautiful    hymn    of    the    Church    this 
song  is  thus  versified : 
' '  How  wondrous  and  great  Thy  works, 

God  of  praise ! 
How  just!,  King  of  saints,  and  true  are 

Thy  ways ! 
0  who  shall  not  fear,  Thee'  and  honor 

Thy  name? 
Thow   only   art    holy,    Thou    only    su- 


preme 


To  nations  long  dark  Thy  light  shall 

be  shown; 
Their  worship  and  vows  shall  come  to 
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Thy  throne. 
Thy   truth   and   Thy   judgments   shall 

spread  all  abroad, 
Till  earth's  every  people  confess  Thee 
Their  God.  ' 

■ — Onderdonk. 
Music  niay  be  abused,  as  in  the 
fables  of  the  sirens  and  the  Lordelei, 
who,  by  their  singing,  enticed  sailors 
to  shipwreck  on  the  rocks,  Sacred 
song-,  too,  may  be  abused  as  when, 
after  that  dreadful  St.  Bartholomew's 
night,  1572,  the  Catholic  Pope  order- 
ed a  Te  Deurn  to  be  sung  in  honor  of 
the  massacre.  It  may  be  abused,  also> 
when  it  is  sung  carelessly  or  thought- 
lessly, as  seems  so  often  to  be  done  in 


church  service. 

Sacred  music  is  filled  with  thoughts 
of  Christ.  Oratorios,  hymn  tunes,  or- 
gan masterpieces,  the  organs  them- 
selves, all  are  results  of  the  effort  to 
give  adequate  musical  expression  to 
the  great  .theme  of  Christ  and  His 
Gospel. 

Singling  may  not  be  our  constant 
occupation  in  heaven,  but,  if  we  judge 
from  the  language  of  Scripture,  it 
will  be  one  of  our  chief  joys.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  one  of  our  great- 
est pleasures  on  earth  to  join  in  the 
chorus  of  those  who  sing  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  OTTERS. 


Among  the  animals  that  live  on 
land  and  partly  in  water,  that  can 
run  about  on  shore  and  breathe  the 
air  just  as  well  as  we  can,  and  yet 
dive  under  the  water  and  swim  like 
a  fish,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is 
the  otter.  A  common  otter  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  dog,  having  a  nar- 
row body  about  two  feet  long  and  very 
short  legs.  It  is  covored  with  handsome 
fur  next  to  its  skin;  and,  outside  of 
t]his,  there  is  a  coat  of  long,  coarse 
hair. 

As  this  animal  is  very  fond  of  the 
water  and  lives  principally  on  fish,  it 
makes  its  home  on  the  shore  of  a 
creek  or  river.  This  home  is  a  hole 
underground,  generally  quite  close  to 
the  Water.  The  entrance  to  the  bur- 
row is  always  under  water,  and  leads 
upward  to  the  main  apartment,  which 
is  dug  out  as  high  up  in  a  bank  as 
possible,  so  that,  in  case  of  a  flood  in 
the  stream,  the  water  will  not  rise  up 
along  the  entrance  way  and  into  the 
otter's  house.     Sometimes  the  animal 


makes  two  or  three  chambers,  one 
above  another,  so  that,  in  case  the 
water  should  rise  in  a  lower  room,  he 
and  his  family  could  go  up,  higher 
and  keep  dry.  He  does  not  mind  bein,r 
under  the  water  for  a  time),  but  he 
cannot  live  under  the  water.  From 
the  top  of  his  house  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  he  makes  a  small  hole  to 
let  in  the  air,  so  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  otter  is  a  very  clever  creature. 
The  entrance  to  his  house  is  hidden 
under  water,  where  no  dog  nor  other 
enemy  is  likely  to  find  it  or  get  in  if 
they  do  find  it,  and  his  home  is  so  well 
planned  that  some  part  of  it  is  al- 
ways dry  and  well  ventilated. 

When  the  otter  wants  his  supper — 
for,  as  he  eats  only  at  night?,  it  may 
be  said  that  he  takes  neither  breakfast 
nor  dinner — he  slips  quietly  into  the 
water,  and,  as  soon  as  he  sees  a  fish, 
he  gives  chase  to  it.  He  has  large, 
full  eyes,  like  a  seal's,  and  he  can  see 
in  the  water  as  well  as  on  land.  He 
is  web-footed,  and  his   long,  flexible 
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body  and  short  jail  enable  him  to  move 
through  the  water  with  a  motion  very 
much  like  that  of  a  fish.  He  can 
thus  swim  very  fast  and  few  fish  are 
able  to  escape  him. 

During  the  day  the  otter  generally 
stays  quiet  in  his  burrow1,  but  at  night 
he  comes  out  and  makes  it  very  lively 
for  the  fish.  Sometimes,  when  fish  are 
scarce,  he  will  do  his  midniglit  hunting 
on  land  and  will  catch  a  chicken  or 
some  other  small  animal  he  may  hap- 
pen to  meet. 

If  caught  when  quite  young  otters 
can  be  tamed  so  that  they  will  follow 
their  masters  about  and  even  catch 
fish  for  them.  They  are  as  playful  as 
kittens  and  make  very  interesting  pets. 


In  India  and  other  Eastern  countries, 
tame  otters  are  largely  used  in  the 
catching  of  fish,  and  a  very  nice  busi- 
ness is  done  in  this  way.  The  fur 
of  the  otter  is  quite  valuable,  hence 
the  scarcity  of  the  animal  in  this  coun- 
try. The  sea  otter,  which  inhabits  the 
Arctic  regions,  is  much  larger  than 
our  common  otter,  and  its  fur  is  much 
more  valuable.  They  are  killed  in 
large  quantities  in  the  regions  about 
Bering  Straits  and  Kamschatka. 

The  otter  is  such  a  clever,  interest- 
ing little  fellow,  with  so  much  common 
sense  and  shrewdness,  that  it  seems  a 
pity  to  kill  him  and  use  his  skin  s:ra- 
ply  for  purposes  of  adornment. 


CAN  A  NATION  LONG  ENDURE  LUX- 
URIOUS LIVING. 


When    Archbishop    Soderblom    was 
with  us,   he  was  struck  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  reckless  pace  with  which 
Americans   are   plunging   into   a   lux- 
urious mode  of  living.     On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  expressed  himself  as 
astonished  at  the  enormous  waste  and 
extravagance  which  he   witnessed  on 
all  sides.     The  contrast  between  the 
poverty  of  Central.  Europe,  with  which 
he   is   more   than   familiar,    and   the 
abounding     wealth     in     the     United 
States,  the  most  envied  of  all  nations, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him.     On 
more  than  one     occasion,  he     stated 
publicly  that  we  were  wasting  enough 
rich   food,    and   pouring   it   into    the 
garbage  cans,  to  feed  a  whole  nation. 
Who  doubts  it  ? 

Let  us  see  how  much  foundation  for 
the  fears  cherished  by  many  thinking 
Americans  there  is,  that  we  are  fast 
approaching  ancient  Rome  in  her  riot- 


ous mode  of  living  which  led  to  her 
decay  and  downfall.     (Only  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  in  the  Roman  na- 
tion, it  was  the  privileged  class  who 
indulged  in  riotous  living  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  masses,  whereas  in  the 
United    States    it    is    general.)     The 
bulletin  of  the  Federal  Council  sup- 
plies ns  with  figures  that  are  startling. 
It    is    estimated,    and   with    befitting 
eonservativeness,  that  our  luxuries  are 
costing  us  annually  no  less  than  $11,- 
200,000,000— enough  to  pay  the  run- 
ning expense  of  our  Government  more 
than  four  times !  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  approximately  what  our 
necessities,    including    the    reasonable 
comforts     and       conveniences     which 
every  home  may  rightfully  enjoy,  are 
costing    us.     The    bill    for    luxurious 
food     alone,     food    .that     undermines 
rather  than  favors  health,  is  $1,500,- 
000,000;   for  luxurious  services  it  is 
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another  billion;  and  for  luxurious 
living  at  pleasure  resorts,  races  and 
the  like,  it  is  a  billion  likewise. 

These  figures  speak.  They  remind 
us  that  something  is  going  wrong. 
Unbriled  licence  is  in  the  swing  at 
present,  as  has  never  been  the  case  in 
our  history.  Pleasures  are  taking  a 
vulgar  and  sensuous  turn,  and  we  are 
rightly  called  a  "pleasure-mad  peo- 
ple." Modesty  and  innoceney,  two 
marks  of  beauty  is  youthful  charac- 
ter, of  fast  vanishing.  It  is  rare  to  see 
a  young  girl  blush,  or  show  sensitive- 
ness, when  confronted  with  some  in- 
discretion     or     impropriety.     Nearly 


anything  becomes  proper  now.  There 
is  a  swing  around  the  giddy  circle 
from  one  end  of  the  week  to  the 
other,  and  the  cost  in  dollars  and 
cents  is  only  less  enormous  than  the 
cost  in  character.  There  is  need  of 
the  cry,  Put  on  the  check  rein!  That 
cry  needs  to  be  sounded  forth  as  nev- 
er before  during  this  Lenten  season. 
History  warns  us  that  no  nation  can 
long  stand  prosperity,  and  when  lux- 
ury such  as  is  ours  as  a  people  runs 
into  figures  like  those  above,  "Mene, 
mene,  tekel  upharsin"  stands  written 
on   the    wall — Exchange. 


GOOD  ADVERTISERS. 


(Asheville 

When     Mr.     Carl     J.     Balliet    ad- 
dressed   the    American   Legion   auxil- 
iary  of   Greensboro    a   few  days   ago 
he  took  as  his  subject  "North  Caro- 
lina Today"    and     stated    the  many 
reasons    why    superlatives    are    abso- 
lutely necessary  in  desiribing  the  Tar- 
heel   kingdom.     In    a    report    of    the 
speech,    The    Greensboro    News    says: 
For    Greensboro,    Mr.    Balliet 
claimed  the  world's  largest  den- 
im   production,    for    Kannapolis 
the    world's    record    towel    mill, 
for    Winston-Salem    the    world 's 
greatest  cigarette  and  men 's  un- 
derwear   production,    for    Ashe- 
ville   the   nation's   greatest   sum- 
mer resort,  for  North  Carolina's 
mountains     the     country's   most 
fertile     mountain     soil  and     the 
world 's  most   diversified  produc- 
tion   of   botanical   herbs   and  for 
Roanoke     Rapids     the     world's 
largest  damask  production. 
The  excerpt  is  quoted  to  show  the 


Citizen) 

high  note  on  which  one  may  converse 
statistically  about  North  Carolina 
and  yet  steer  wide  of  exaggeration. 
But  the  important  thing  about  this 
address  is  Mr.  Balliet 's  appreciation 
of  the  women  of  North  Carolina  as 
potential  advertisers  of  their  State. 
Women  are  good  advertisers.  The 
shrewd  merhanet  has  an  axiom  that 
the  best  advertiser  is  the  satisfied 
customer.  North  Carolina  is  full  of 
satisfied  customers  among  the  women. 
Give  them  the  concrete  facts  where- 
with to  embellish  \fheir  remarks 
about  the  State,  and  you  set  in  mo- 
tion a  publicity  machine  in  and  out 
of  North  Carolina  which  can  not  be 
excelled. 

As  a  rule,  men  are  singularly  un- 
provided with  definite  facts  and  sta- 
tistics about  their  native  States,  but 
women  are  even  more  poverty-stricken 
in  this  regard.  North  Carolina  women 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  North  Carolina.  They 
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express  their  admiration  of  Tarheelia 
with  striking  exclamations  and  gen- 
eral superlatives.  But  such  tributes 
are  not  convincing  unless  they  are  for- 
tified with  statements  of  dollars, 
pounds,  yards  and  bushels 

The    business    men    of    this    State 
could    do    nothing   more   effective    in 


the  publicity  line  than  to  educate  the 
women  to  converse  definitely  about 
North  Carolina's  advantages  and 
possibilities.  It  should  be  done  in 
every  community.  The  women,  once 
interested  in  the  matter,  would  re- 
spond nobly  to  the  opportunity  for 
distinguished  service. 


POWER  OF  CULTURE. 


No  matter  vha-t  a  man's  work  he 
can  do  it  better  if  he  is  well  inform- 
ed. And  the  point  here  is  that  edu- 
cation, while  it  has  a  larger  bearing 
than  a  mere  preparation  for  one's 
trade  or  profession,  is  the  very  best 
equipment  for  any  sort  of  efficiency. 

Whatever  your  peculiar  calling, 
your  expertness  is  more  telling  if  it 
rests  upon  a  basis  of  general  cul- 
ture. 

As  a  stenographer  you  will  do  bet- 
ter work  and  your  chances  of  ad- 
vancement are  much  greater  if  you 
are  familiar  with  history,  know  your 
Shakespeare,  and  are  not  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  Botticelli  is  the  name  of 
a  cheese  or  violin." 

As  a  lawyer,  doctor,  or  preacher, 
your  reputation  will  likely  rest  as 
much  upon  your  "all  aroundiness, " 
your  wide  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
side of  great  books,  and  the  general 
impression  that  you  are  not  a  narrow 
minded  specialist,  as  it  will  upon 
;  your  technical  finish. 

Culture  means  intellectual  back- 
ground. 

It  means  accumulated  force  be- 
hind   your    stroke. 

It  means  tllat  you  are  not  only 
capable  yourself,  but  that  you  know 
how  to   absorb   and  use  the   capabil- 


ity of  wiser  persons. 

It  gives  you  perspective. 

It    increases    your    personality. 

It    strengthens    your   influence. 

It  keeps  you  from  settling  down 
to  become  a  mere  cog  in  the  wheel, 
a  little  specialized  piece  of  machin- 
ery to  do  a  certain  task,  and  makes 
you  a  Human  Being,  alive,  vibrant, 
radiating. 

It  makes  you  Somebody,  not  just 
Anybody. 

Many  a  mother  has  realized  too 
late  that  she  has  no  hold  upon  her 
children  because  of  her  lack  of  know- 
ledge. They  have  grown  up  and  got- 
ten away  from  her. 

Many  a  man  has  risen  in  the'  busi- 
ness world  only  to  be  humiliated  be- 
cause he  has  neglected  to  acquire 
that  education  which  alone  would 
qualify  him  to  mingle  on  terms  of 
equality  with   well-informed  people. 

In  fact,  no  man  or  woman  who  has 
neglected  an  education  does  not  bit- 
terly regret  it  sooner  or  later. 

And  no  living  person  was  ever  sor- 
ry that  he  had  secured  an  education. 
There  never  was  an  age  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  when  it  was  so  true- 
as  it  is  now  that  ' '  Knowledge  is 
Power. ' ' 

And  Knowledge  is  open  to  Every- 
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body. 

Its  gates  are  unlocked,  its  door  is 
unlatched,  its  road  is  as  free  as  the 
king's  highway 


The  only  things  that  prevent  any 
person  from  acquiring  useful  know- 
ledge are  laziness  and  self-indulgence. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


The    Cone    Literary 
its   regular  meeting   on  last   Monday 
night,  and  had  a  fine  program. 

X  X  t  4 
The   boys    have   been   hauling   coal 
during    the    past    week.     They    have 
also  been  fixing  the  flower  beds. 

tit  t 

Nearly  all  of  our  sick  boys  have 
recovered,  those  who  were  in  the  third 
and   fourth   cotages   are   out   playing. 

tVt  t 

Everett  Goodrich,  John  Perry,  Ray 
Franklin  and  James  Peeler  have 
been   given   positions   in   the   Bakery. 

Breman  Britain  is  spending  a  few- 
days  with  his  parents  in  Morganton, 
on  account  of  an  illness  in  his  kovie. 

tiXX 

The  boys  were  disappointed  again 
on  last  Saturday,  when  they  went  to 
the  ball  ground  and  found  it  too  we-t 
to  play  on. 

X  X  X  X 
The  boys   in  the   Printing  Depart- 
ment printed  several  small  jobs  last 
week,   one    of  them   be:ng  a   spelling 
pad  for  the  school  room. 

X  X  %  X 

A  "back-stop  is  being'  put  up  at  the 
ball  ground,  by  Mr.  G-rier.  This  will 
come  in  handv    when    the    boys    are 


By  Paul  Funderburk. 

Society    held      playing   because   they   haven't  got   a 


good   catcher. 

XXXX 
The  boys  are  all  anxious  for  the 
thirty  day  quarantine  to  be  over,  as 
tihey  are  all  wanting  to  see  some  one 
from  home,  and  the  most  of  them 
are  expecting  a  visit  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

XXXX 
Paul  Baker  paid  a  visit  to  the  insti- 
tution last  week,  Baker  was  paroled 
from  the  Training  School,  during  the 
year  of  1918,  and  is  now  making  a 
good  record.  His  home  is  in  Smith- 
field. 

XXXX 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Myers,  of  the  West- 
ford  Methodist  Church,  of  Concord, 
conducted  the  services  on  last  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Everyone  enjoyed 
•the  sermon  and  we  all  hope  to  have 
him  back  with  us  some  time  soon. 

XXXX 
The  days  are  getting  longer,  and 
it  is  getting  near  summer  time,  so 
the  boys  have  started  going  out  on 
the  lawn  after  supper.  They  have  at 
least  a  half  an  hour,  if  not  longer,  to 
play  games  and  run  around,  and  then 
they  go  in  the  cottage  and  read  until 
time   for  bed.  , 

XXXX 

Bad  weather  has  prevented  the  boys 
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from    doing    much    work    during    the  although    they    don't    count    this    as 

past    week,    hut    had    weather    don't  much    of    a    job,    when    they    get    all 

prevent  them  from  going  in  the  cot-  th°y  want  to  eat. 
tage  hasements  and  shelling  peanuts, 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 


"We'll  begin  with  a  box;  the  plural  is  boxes, 
But  the  plural  of  ox  should  be  oxen,  not  oxes. 
One  foul  is  a  goose,  but  two  are  called  geese, 
Yet  the  plural  of  moose  should  never  be  meese. 
You  may  find  a  lone  mouse,  or  a  whole  nest  of  mice, 
But  the  plural  of  house  is  houses,  not  hice. 
If  the  plural  of  man  is  always  called  men 
Why  shouldn't  the  plural  of  pan  be  called  pen? 
The  cow  in  the  plural  may  be  cows  or  kine, 
But  a  bow  if  repeated  is  never  called  bine, 
And  the  plural  of  vow  is  vows— never  vine. 
If  I  speak  of  your  foot  and  you  show  me  your  feet, 
And  I  give  you  a  boot,  would  a  pair  be  called  beet? 
If  one  is  a  tooth,  and  a  whole  set  are  teeth, 
Why  couldn't  the  plural  of  booth  be  called  beeth? 
If  the  singular's  this,  and  the  plural  is  these, 
Should  the  plural  of  kiss  be  nicknamed  dese? 
Then  one  may  be  that,  and  three  would  be  those, 
Yet  hat  in  the  plural  would  never  be  hose, 
And  the  plural  of  cat  is  cats,  not  cose. 
We  speak  of  a  brother,  and  also  of  brethren, 
But  though  we  say  mother  we  never  say  methren. 
And  the  masculine  pronouns  are  he,  his  and  him, 
But  imagine  the  feminine  she,  shis  and  shim. 
So  the  English,  I  think,  you  all  will  agree, 
Is  the  queerest  great  language  you  ever  did  see. 
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ONE  BY  ONE. 

One  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing, 

One  by  one  the  moments  fall; 
Some  are  coming,  some  are  going; 

Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all. 

One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee— 
Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each, 

Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee, 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

—Adelaide  A.  Procter. 
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"KNOWN  THE  WORLD  OVER." 

We  met  an  insurance  agent,  by  the  name  of  Isaacs,  who  has  done  much 
traveling,  having  been  around  the  world  and  visiting  in  a  number  of  countries. 
Somle  months  ago,  in  a  party  that  was  touring  the  old  world,  their  ship  was 
brought  to  anchor  some  miles  from  the  shore  of  Sweden  and  the  party  was 
carried  in  on  transports. 

The  captain  of  this  Swedish  transport  has  a  son  about  eleven  years  of  age, 
who  paid  the  very  highest  compliment  to,  two  Southern  heroes  and  at  the  same 
time  reflected  credit  upon  the  schools  of  Sweden  in  impressing  upon  their 
pupils  the  outstanding  characters  of  the,  world.     The  Swedish  lad  liked  Isaacs 
and  engaged  him  in  a  conversation.     Realizing  that  Isaacs  was  an  American, 
the  lad  asked  him  if  he  lived  in  New  York.     "No,"  replied  Isaacs,  "I  live 
way  south  of  New  York  in  North  Carolina."     Instantly,  the  Swedish  boy 
inquired,  "how  far  from  the  homes  of  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Wobert  E.  Lee 
(his  brogue  having  trouble  with  an  "r"  sound)."     The  insurance  agent  was 
astounded,  for  meeting  up  with  a  foreign  lad  just  eleven  years  old  who  was 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  two  great  Southern  heroes  and  he  himself  at  the 
time  could  not  even  tell  the  name  of  the  King  of  Sweden  was  enough  to  shock 
him;  and  he  inquired  how  did  you  come  to  know  of  Jackson  and  Lee.     The 
young  lad  enthusiastically  informed  the  insurance  agent  that  he  learned  of 
them  in  school  where  such  characters  are  held  up  to  the  pupils,  besides  we 
study  the  English  language,  and  added,  "Stonewall  Jackson  and  Wobert  E.  Lee 
are  known  around  the  world,  and  I  thought  you  might  know  something  about 
them  I  had  not  heard. ' ' 

The  world  is  growing  smaller.     Some  of  these  days  a  great  speaker  may 
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speak  an  historical  address  on  Jackson  and  "Wobert"  E.  Lee,  and  sending 
it  around  the  world  by  radio,  and  this  Swedish  lad  may  catch  it,  to  his  joy. 
Stranger  things  have  happened — Flying  once  was  such. 


"TIS  THE  LITTLE  THIN&S." 

There  are  many  classes  of  people  in  this  old  world.  There  are  some  who 
wait  for  accomplishments  and  then  climb  on  the  band-wagon  so  to  speak, 
with  the  leaders  and  join  the  celebration  with  a  hope  of  gathering  in  some 
of  the  laurels 

There  are  others,  who  like  the  fable  of  the  dog  and  the  hay,  cannot  ac- 
complish anything  of  themselves  but  will  endeavor  to  put  a  monkey  wrench 
in  all  progressive  moves  by  arguments,  pro  or  con,  and  close  with  the  usual 
■  'I  told  you  so."- 

Despite  the  fact  these  two  classes  exist  there  is  much  good  developing  in 
our  midst  all  of  the  time  for  there  are  consecrated  plodders  who  work  un- 
ceasingly for  the  uplift  of  humanity.  As  an  example,  of  fine  results  there 
is  a  splendidly  organized  Sunday  School  in  the  state  that  six  years  ago  was 
doomed,  but  today  it  is  one  hundred  per  cent  in  attendance,  in  contribution, 
and  interest.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  hope  in  response  and  interest  taken 
in  the  study  of  His  Holy  "Word.  The  day  school  too  in  the  same  community 
is  a  model.  The  children  are  orderly  with  fine  manners,  a  splendid  presence 
and  they  also  have  been  taught  to  realize  the  importance  of  observing  the 
laws  of  health,  such  as  brushing  their  teeth,  using  individual  drinking  cups, 
etc. ; — all  of  which  has  been  accomplished  by  teaching  a  little  each  day,  day  in 
and  day  out,  by  a  preceptress  who  taught  school  in  the  truest  sense  and 
did  not  confine  herself  to  the  teaching  of  subjects  alone. 

All  of  these  things  were  not  accomplished  without  some  hard  knocks, 
there  was  not  exactly  an  open  opposition,  but  there  prevailed  that  reactionary- 
told-you-so  spirit  instead  of  a  hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  beneficiaries;  but 
in  the  final  summing  up  the  results  were  fine,  and  the  tireless  plodder  can 
view  the  landscape  from  the  peak  of  success  and  see  the  fruits  of  her  efforts 
■with  much  satisfaction  after  years  of  prayer  and  toil. 

******* 

A  VERY  APPROPRIATE  FEATURE. 

THE  UPLIFT  has  before  observed  that  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  pub- 
lishes an  unusual  amount  of  church  news,  making  it  a  practice  to  give  very 
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full  accounts  of  sermons  delivered  in  its  midst  from  time  to  time-in  fact, 
week  after  week.  In  addition  to  this,  in  an  editorial  manner,  it  publishes 
every  Sunday  a  sermon  appropriate,  to  the  season  or  a  particular  event  m 
the  church  calendar 

It  is  generally  understood  that  this  Sunday  sermon  is  the.  preachment  ot 
Mr  W.  Thomas  Bost,  the  News'  Raleigh  correspondent.  A  prominent  officer 
connected  with  the  State  Board  of  Health  once  declared  that  if  circumstances 
prevented  his  church  attendance  on  any  particular  day,  he  found  unusual  com- 
fort in  reading  Tom  Bost's  sermon,  feeling  that  he  had  not  altogether  missed 
the  privileges  and  blessings  of  Sunday  worship. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  THE  UPLIFT  we  print  the  sermon  the  News 
carried  on  Easter  day.  It  is  a  wonderfully  clever  and  forceful  interpretation 
of  the  real  meaning  of,  behind,  within  and  surrounding  what  is  claimed  by 
the  Christian  church  as  the  teaching  of  the  Easter  event. 


******* 


WOULD  DO  FOR  A  STATE  CAPITOL. 

The  empire  county  of  Johnston  boasts  of  one  of  the  finest  and  best  ap- 
pointed court  houses  in  any  Southern  county.  It  is  handsome,  commodious, 
fire-proof,  well-kept  and  were  it  in  some  capital  city  a  stranger  would  probab- 
ly take  it  for  the  capitol  of  the  state. 

And  the  beauty  of  the  thing,  even  now  after  months  of  service,  it  looks  so 
much  like  a  brand-new  thing.  The  commissioners  see  to  it  that  the  janitor 
janitors,  a  service  very  much  neglected  in  some  counties  where  the  court  houses 
are  treated  like  step  children. 

Wonderful  old  Johnston— it  can  afford  a  half  million  dollar  court  house- 
she  is  in  herself  an  empire. 


****** 


WILSON'S   TRAFFIC    SCHEME. 

The  main  retail  business  street  of!  Wilson,  N.  C,  is  a  wide  one.  It  does  not 
carry  a  passengerless  street  car  line,  either,  In  addition  to  this  advantage 
for  safe  traffic,  no  cars  are  allowed  to  park  on  one  side  of  the  street. 

Now  comes  the  explanation  why  there  are  no  collisions  at  cross  streets. 
Every  car  on  this  main  street  and  on  the  side  streets  that  cross  main  must 
come  to  a  dead  stop  at  each  crossing.  The  result  is  a  moderate  speed  is 
observed,  no  collisions  occur  and  no  one  gets  hurt. 

The  dead  lines  are  marked  off  and  big  "Stop"  signs  written  on  the  hard 
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surface  make  traffic  in  Wilson  safe  and  sure. 


THE  SEASONS. 

Thirty  years  ago,  by  the  method  then  in  vogue,  farmers  were  breaking  out 
the  "middles"  in  their  eom  rows.  This  year  no  corn  is  planted;  little 
ploughing  has  been  done;  and  farm  work  is  "way  behind."  But  it  has  been 
written  that  "seedtime  and  harvest  come"  and  we  may  yet  take  hope. 

In  the  words  of  some  of  the  oldest  citizens  here-abouts  this  is  the  most 
backward  spring  in  ages.  If  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  which  are  supposed  to 
reach  their  growth  by  the  10th  of  May,  sustain  the  common  belief  there  must 
be  a  rapid  growth  from  now  until  the  appointed  time. 

"Incidentally"  has  bobbed  her  hair,  and  declares  that  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she.  knows  what  true  freedom  means.  The  clever  Miss  Lewis,  who 
makes  words  dance,  laugh,  cry  or  behave  themselves,  at  her  sweet  will,  mani- 
fests a  lot  of  courage  in  her  complete  surrender  to  a  fad  or  a  style  or  an 
epidemic,  whatever  it  is.  It  is  some  consolation,  however,  that  if  she  grows 
tired  of  sweet  '''freedom,"  nature  will  restore  the  glory,  as  the  baser  sex  had 
come  to  regard  the  flowing  suite  of  hair. 
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BY  THE  WAY. 

By  Old  Hurrygraph. 


Easter!     The  hope  of  the  world  and 
Christianity's    sure    foundation.     Let 
all  the  jubilant  sounds  of  earth  swing 
up  in  one  resonant  wave  of  triumph- 
ant song.     Let  us  robe  ourselves  in 
the    sunny     gladness     of   a   hope   so 
bright;  the  hope  that  defies  death,  and 
reaches     across   all  the     breadth   of 
graves,  and  clasps  the  hand  of  an  im- 
mortal friend  who  died     and     arose 
again  that  we  might  live.     Immoitali- 
ty   is   the   glorious   day-dawn   of   the 
soul.     Over    all    earth's    scarred    and 
grave-ridged    surface    it    kindled    the 
light    of   this   great    hope.     Bereaved 
hearts  may   wrap   themselves   around 
with  Easter's     sweet     hope,     human 
graves   may   be  made  vocal   with   its 
promises ;  the  dying  race  of  men  come 
into  victory  through  faith.     We  need 
the  cheer  of  triumphant  Easter,  and 
all   it   stands   for.     The   certainty   of 
an   inheritance     in   the     city,   whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God,  and  fadeth 
not    away,    goes   far   to   mitigate    thy 
pangs   which    come   of   the   fires   and 
floods  and  disaster  and  frauds  which 
so  often  despoil  God's  people  of  their 
earthly  possessions;  for  we  know  the 
things  seen  are     temporal,     but  the 
things  not  seen  are  eternal,  and  they 
are  only  a  few  heart-beats  away.     So 
"Ring,  joyous  bells  of  Easter,  Death 
hath   not   conquered   Life ! ' ' 

***** 
Habit  is  ten  times  nature.  It  is 
said  to  be  like  a  cable.  We  weave  a 
throad  of  it  a  day,  and  at  last 
we  cannot  break  it.  All  habits  gath- 
er by  unseen  degrees.  I  know  a  man 
that  for  twenty  years  or  more  drove 
a  one-horse  dray.     Every  morning  he 


stopped  at  a  certain  city  drinking 
fountain  for  horses.  Not  long  ago 
his  horse  died  and  he  got  a  Ford 
truck.  The  first  morning  he  operated 
it  he  drove  right  up  to-  that  fountain 
and  stopped.  But  the  Ford  would  not 
drink  as  the  horse  did,  and  the  old 
man  realized  how  habit  had  played  a 
prank  on  him. 

When  the  day's  labors  are  all  done, 
Best  comes  like  a  soothing  refrain; 

Then  we  rise  with  the  morning's  sun 
And  do  it  nil  over   ic:ain 
— With  apologies  to  R.  Kipling. 

I  notice  mention  was  made  in  last 
week's  Oxford  Public  Ledger  of  the 
Sneed  family,  and  especially  Richard 
G.    Sneed,   who   was   sheriff   of   Gran- 
ville county  in  1875.     "Dick"  Sneed 
was  a  whole  souled  fellow.     He  took 
me  on  the  first  deer  hunt  I  ever  ex- 
perienced.    With    a      double-barreled 
shot  gun  in  my  hands,  he  placed  me 
under  a  big  white  oak  tree  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  told  me  that  if  they 
got  up  a  chase  the  deer  would  come 
by  that  tree,  and  I  would  get  a  good 
shot.     Off  the  party  went,  with  the 
hounds,  and  I  waited,  with  gun  ready 
to  take  a  pop  at  any  game  that  came 
that   way.     Pretty   soon   I   heard  the 
pack  of  hounds,  in  the  distance,  and 
they   were   making   a   peck   of   noise. 
Their  barking  intonated  as  they  dived 
into  dales  and  came  over  hilltops.     It 
would  seem  as  they  were  miles  away, 
and  then  again  right  on  me.     The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  chase  grew  apace.  My 
hunting   temperature  kept   rising,   as 
well  as  the  gun,  to  my  shoulder.     The 
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hunting  climax  of  my  career  was 
about  to  break  forth,  like  a  volcano. 
Visions  of  my  prowess,  the  dead  deer, 
the  trophy  of  the  hunt,  floated  through 
my  brain  like  the  scenes  in  a  moving 
picture  show.  I  heard  the  bushes  rat- 
tling to  my  left.  My  blood  tingled 
with  animation.  Some  fifty  feet 
away  I  saw  a  large  stag  leaping  over 
the  undergrowth,  and  land  in  the  road, 
in  front  of  me,  with  head  erect,  his 
large  eyes  blinking  in  amusing  aston- 
ishment, and  his  antlers  spread  out 
like  a  chinquapin  bush.  He  was  the 
most  beautiful  and  graceful  animal  I 
ever  beheld.  He  eyed  me  for  a  sec- 
ond or  two,  then  leaped  over  the.  bush- 
es on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
and  was  gone,  like  an  apparition.  I 
forgot  that  I  had  a  gun  in  my  hand, 
so  entranced  was  I  over  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  such  a  creature.  No,  sir, 
I  had  not  the  .heart  to  shoot  to  kill 
such  a  paragon  of  grace  and  thrill- 
ing loveliness.  I  received  a  good  deal 
of  derision  for  my  failure  to  shoot, 
but  I  cared  not.  It  was  too  beauti- 
ful to  kill.  That  was  the  last  deer 
hunt  I  ever  took,  spelt  with  two  e's. 

***** 

This  poetry  may  not  be  the  very  best, 
but  the  "idees"  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are  tip  top : 
A  little  more  kindness,  a  little  less 

creed ; 
A  little  more  giving,  a  little  less  greed ; 
A  little     more     smile,     a  little     less 


frown; 
A  little  less  kicking  a  man  when  he's 

down; 
A  little  mora  we,  a  little  less  I; 
A  little  more  laugh,  and  a  little  less 

cry; 
A  little  more  flowers  on  the  pathway 

of  life, 
And  fewer  on  graves  at  the  end  of 

the   strife. 

•     •     •     • 

If  you  have  dropped  down  and  al- 
lowed yourself  to  grow  negligent,  and 
sour  in  disposition;  if  you  have  lost 
something  of  your  interest  in  life,  and 
have  become  nagging,  peevish  and  dic- 
tatorial, stop  short  and  begin  again. 
Face  life  square! y.  Hold  out  both 
hands  to  her,  with  no  uncertain  call 
of  good  fellowship.  She's  a  great 
paymaster  and  will  meet  you  more 
than  half  way.  Take  time  to  stand 
in  the  clear,  open  glory  of  the  early 
morning  and  draw  in  deep  breaths  of 
its  calm — its  life-giving,  life-com- 
pleting glory  and  peace.  It  will 
whisper  to  your  soul  as  nothing  else 
ean^  Discard  everything,  that  is  not 
clean  and  sweet,  and  live  as  God 
meant  you  to  live.  God  never  in- 
tended a  person  to  be  peevish  or 
sharp.  Love  is  the  weapon  He  gave 
to  mankind.  It  is  the  best;  the  most 
effective.  It  is  full  of  softness  and 
sweetness  and  beauty.  Try  it,  and 
see. 


WHAT  IS  A  GENTLEMAN 

A  gentleman  is  a  man  that's  clean  inside  and  out;  who  neither  looks  up 
to  the  rich  or  down  to  the  poor;  who  can  lose  without  squealing  and  who 
can  win  without  bragging;  whc  is  considerate  to  others;  who  is  too 
brave  to  lie,  too  generous  to  cheat,  and  who  takes  his  share  of  the  world 
and  lets  the  other  people  have  theirs. — The  Umpire 
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ECHOES  OF  GENERAL  CONVENTION  OF 
THE  KING'S  DAUGHTERS  AND  SONS. 


By  A  Delegate 


Realizing  the  intense  interest  of 
THE  UPLIFT  in  all  of  the  activities 
of  The  King's  Daughters,  local  or 
general,  as  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Convention  of  the  International  Or- 
der of  the  King's  Daughters  and  Sons, 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.  April  2  to  7,  I'll 
try  to  give  a  few  echoes  of  the  Con- 
vention as   it  impressed  me. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  give  the 
report  in  full  for  there  was  so  much 
going  on  until  neither  time  nor  space 
would  permit  me  to  go  into  details. 
Article  II  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Order  was  emphasized  and  it  is  as 
follows  :  The  Object  of  the  Order  shall 
be  the  development  of  Christian  life 
and  the  stimulation  of  Christian  ac- 
tivities. 

There  were  representatives  from 
twenty-one  states,  embracing  a  terri- 
tory from  Connecticut  to  Florida  and 
California  to  the  shores  of  S.  C.,  in- 
cluding delegates  from  the  provinces 
in  Canada,  making  in  the  aggregate 
one  hundred  and  forty  delegates  en- 
rolled, and  not  at  any  time  was 
the  object  of  the  Order  for- 
gotten for  it  was  impressive  that  all 
things  were  done  In  His  Name. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Menet,  N.  Y.,  the  Execu- 
tive Sec.  reported  2,880  circles  in  the 
International  Order,  with  69,721  mem- 
bers, and  the  amount  of  money  turned 
into  the  general  fund  from  the  twenty- 
one  branches,  the  past  two  years,  was 
$1,026,539.76. 

The  North  Carolina  delegates  were 
amazed,  impressed  and  inspired  by  the 
intense  interest  of  old  women,  young 
women,  and  wealthy  women  who  had 


travelled  from  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
also  Canada,  to  give  reports  of  their 
work  in  the  Order  of  the  King's 
Daughters  and  Sons  at  the  Biennial 
Convention. 

As  we  looked  around  the  spacious 
auditorium  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
saw  there  unfurled  the  banner  of  pur- 
ple and  silver  of  the  different  states  in 
the  Order  we  thought  surely  this  is  a 
glorious  meeting  place  where  we  can 
work  without  discussing  differences  in 
faith  and  do  all  things  In  His  Name— 
and  hold  ourselves  responsible  to  the 
King,  our  Lord,  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ, 

During  the,  business  hour  one  morn- 
ing a  Canadian  delegate  asked  per- 
mission to  unfurl  the  flag  of  her  coun- 
try. As  she  passed  up  the  aisle  with 
the  pride  of  all  our  English  forebears, 
she  placed  her  flag  and  then  turned, 
smiled  and  said— "  There  "—they  are 
a  proud  lot, 

It  was  not  long,  for  the  S.  C.  dele- 
gation took  the  hint,  until  in  some 
mysterious  way  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  found  on  the  President's  table 
and  two  U.  S.  flags  were  soon  holding 
a  place  a  few  feet  above  the  British 
Union  Jack.  These  Charlestonians  are 
a  peculiarly  proud  set  and  have  a  fine 
and  unostentatious  manner  in  adjust- 
ing matters. 

The  work  of  the  Juniors  was  a  much 
discussed  subject  both  in  the  Conven- 
tion and  in  groups  at  different  hours. 
In  some  states  the  Juniors  seem  more 
active  than  the  Senior  Circle  and  why 
not,  for  their  young  lives  are  so  happy 
till  'tis  easy  to  make  others  happy, — 
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their  enthusiasm  is  as   contagious  as 
the  measles. 

There  was  a  Circle  represented  at 
the  Convention  known  as  the  Sun- 
shine Circle ; — the  members  are 
all  blind  girls.  The  leader  was 
asked  to  stand  up  and  tell  of  their 
activities.  I  thought,  oh,  heavens 
such  a  misnomer,  how  can  there  be 
sunshine  in  the  life  of  a  crowd  of 
blind  girls?  But,  my  sisters,  as  this 
blind  child  poured  forth  the  blessed 
sunshine  pent  up  in  her  soul  and  told 
of  their  works,  I  was  convicted  and 
realized  in  the  fullest  sense  that  Mar- 
garet Bottome  was  right  when  she  said 
that  "happiness  comes  from  within.'' 

Margaret  Bottome,  like  the  blind 
girl,  had  realized  the  real  joy  and 
spoka  from  experience. 

One  evening  of  the  Convention  was 
given  over  entirely  to  showing  the 
works  of  the  International  Order  on 
the  screen.  To  go  into  details  about 
the  different  phases  of  the  work  would 
prove  quite  tiresome,  yet,  that  audi- 
ence was  held  spell  bound  looking  at 
the  pictures,  the  results  of  the  Chris- 
tian activities  of  the  Order,  for  two 
hours  or  more ; — the  fruits  of  the  work 
of  a  band  of  noble  women  wherein 
there  is  no  setting  of  brilliant  social 
functions,  no  reward  or  hope  of  reward 
other  than  the  satisfaction  of  doing 
something  to  relieve  suffering  human- 
ity. 

But  we,  the  Xorth  Carolina  dele- 
gates, were  so  proud  when  the  Chapel 
and  Bridge  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
School,  the  state  work  of  the  North 
Carolina  Branch,  were  thrown  upon 
the  canvas  we  burst  forth  in  long  ana 
loud  applause.  Our  feelings  were  ir- 
repressible for  our  work  represented 
the  spirit  of  the  Order  in  its  fullest 
-sense   and  we  could     but  help     feel 


that  our  State  President,  Mrs.  W.  H 
S.  Burgwyn,  had  led  us  wisely  in  our 
choice  of  work,  and  we  all  hope  her 
desire  for  a  Chapel  at  Samarcand 
will  be  realized  for  there  is  no 
worship  so  sweet  as  that  in  a  well  de- 
signed edifice  only  for  worship  of  God. 
Would  it  be  wrong  to  say,  would  it  be 
vanity  for  me  to  let  the  North  Caro- 
lina sisters  know  that  I  thought  our 
pictures  were  the  most  substantial 
looking  and  most  beautiful  in  every 
appointment  of  all  pictures  shown. 
The  entire  delegation  of  the  King's 
Daughters  was  invited  to  partake  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  Thursday  morn- 
ing, nine  o'clock,  at  historic  old  St. 
Michael's  Church.  The  impressive 
solemnity  of  this  outstanding  event  in 
my  life  cannot  be  penned,  it  has  to  be 
experienced  in  its  fullest  sense  to  be 
understood.  There  were  many  women 
of  different  creeds,  but  all  knelt  and 
partookof  the  Sacrament — one  faith — - 
the  blood  and  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  Order  was 
never  overlooked  for  every  session  was 
opened  with  devotional  exercises. 

To  mix  with  new  members  in  the 
same  Order,  gives  life,  gives  hope, 
gives  inspiration  for  greater  and 
better  things  in  our  own  State. 

As  a  fitting  close  to  my  reflections 
I  '11  just  give  a  geographical  survey  of 
the  Order.  TVe  are  established  in 
thirty-one  states,  also  in  British  Colum- 
bia, New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land, Quebec,  Ontario,  Sashkatehewan 
and  a  mission  point  in  India  that  to- 
day is  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  as  outstanding  for  good. 

By  the  mingling  of  friends,  all 
working  under  the  royal  banner.  In 
His  Name,  we  catch     a  clearer  and 
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deeper  vision  of  our  mission  as  urn  ted 
Christian  workers,  and  leave  for  home 
with  a  new  inspiration  and  greater  de- 
termination to  go  forward  and  min.'s- 
ter  to  His  suffering  humanity  unceas- 
ingly. 

"Outside  Echoes" 

The  Charl'estonians  are  indeed  a 
peculiar  people.  They  take  pride  in 
saying  "We  are  a  peculiar  people/' 
and  they  are,  for  their  individuality  is 
just  so  Charlestonian  till  you  get  in- 
terested and  attracted, — no  one  can 
imitate  them  not  even  an  F.  P.  V. 

Well,  what  I  started  to  say  is  this. 
I  believe  the  world  is  getting  smaller. 
The  different  ways  of  travelling  has 
indeed  made  us  all  neighbors,  so  to 
speak.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
meet  people  you  know  of,  or  who 
knows  some  one  you  are  acquainted 
with  while  you  are  visiting  in  other 
states  or  countries. 

While  walking  through  the  old  cita- 
del grounds  on  our  way  to  the  Francis 
Marion  Hotel  for  lunch  one  morning 
the  delegates  who  accompanied  me 
said:  "Where  are  you  from?"  Con- 
cord N.  C,  I  replied.  Curiosity  of 
course  prompted  me  to  do  as  she  had 
done.  "Where  are  you  from?"  I 
asked,  "Jewett,  Ohio,"  she  answered. 
"Oh,  indeed,  I  knew  a  minister  from 
North  Carolina  who  lived  there, 
Rev.  So  and  So."  "I  guess  I  knew 
him,  too,  for  he  baptized,,  catechized 
and  confirmed  me,"  Ohio  answered. 
Well  I  was  surprised  to  (say  the 
least. 

In  the  Convention  one  morning  I 
heard  some  one  call  Mrs.  W.  E.  Black- 
welder,  State  President,  Illinois 
Branch.  I  approached  Mrs.  Black- 
welder  very  inquisitively  and  said, 
"You  have  a  Cabarrus  County,  North 


Carolina  name."  The  Illinois  lady 
smilingly  replied,  ' '  I  have  a  legitimate 
right  to  that  Cabarrus  County  name 
for  my  husband 's  people  are  from  that 
County  and  are  related  to  the  Black- 
welders  and  Cresses  of  Cabarrus  Coun- 
ty." Another  surprise.  At  another 
time  the  President  of  the  State  Branch 
of  Georgia  grew  curious  and  began  her 
conversation  by  saying,  "I  know  you 
are  a  North  Carolina  delegate  but 
from  some  one  I  learn  you  are  a  Vir- 
ginian and  I  believe  I  know  where 
from. ' '  I  gave  the  Georgia  delegate  all 
the  information  desired  and  by  an  ex- 
change of  family  history  we  learned 
we  were  from  the  same  county  and  al- 
most neighbors  in  girl-hood  days.  In 
fact  the  Georgia  President  was  an  at- 
tendant at  my  brother's  marriage.  A 
pleasant  surprise. 

'Twas  coincident  that  the  President 
of  the  Virginia  Branch,  President  of 
the  Georgia  Branch  and  two  of  the 
N.  C.  delegates  were  from  the  same 
county  in  Virginia,  and  we  all  were 
declared  fine  boosters  for  our  adopted 
states.  Things  happen  stranger  than 
fiction.  While  riding  one  morning 
there  were  two  delegates  in  the  ma- 
chine with  the  Concord,  N.  C.  delegates 
and  we  wanted  to  know  where  our 
sisters  In  His  Name  were  from. 
"Where,  are  you  from?"  North  Caro- 
lina asked,  "Concord,  (pronuonced 
conquered)  New  Hampshire,"  they  re- 
plied. "Well,  we  are  from  Concord, 
North  Carolina"  we  drawled  and 
laughed  heartily.  We  never  say  con- 
quered down  here  for  some  how  we 
don 't  like  the  word. 

Oh,  I  must  tell  this  joke  for  I  be- 
lieve you  w:'ll  enjoy  the  humor  i!n  it  to 
the  fullest  extent.  At  the  D.  A.  R. 
reception  some  one  introduced  Mrs. 
B.,   the   Canadian     delegate,   to      the 
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members  of  the  receiving  line  as  a 
prominent  D.  A.  R.  from  Canada. 
Poor  Mrs.  B.  was  so  overc  une 
with  laughter  till  she  had  to  retire. 
It  was     a  slip  of  the  tongue  of  course. 


but  it  was  funny  and  we  all  enjoyed 
the  joke. 

Oh,  indeed,  it  is  pleasant  attending 
Conventions. 


Man  is  like  a  tack — useful  if  he  has  a  good  head  oil  him  and  is  pointed 
in  the  right  direction,  but  even  though  he  is  driven,  he  can  only  go  as 
far  as  his  head  will  let  him. 


WHAT  CAUSED  HIM  TO  BE  A  PRINTER. 


(Greensboro 

Joseph  J.  Stone,  telling  the  history 
of  his  business  and  how  it  has  grown, 
what  caused  him  to  be  the  printer 
that  he  is,  and  giving  many  little 
anecdotes  of  the  olden  days  from 
the  War  Between  the  States  to  the 
present  day,  was  the  feature  of  Tues- 
day's meeting  and  luncheon  of  the 
Greensboro  Rotary  club. 

Two  new  members,  F.  Dudley  Court- 
ney, president  of  the  Southern  Webb- 
ing company,  formerly  a  Rotarian  in 
Utica,  New  York,  and  W.  B.  Hill,  of 
the  Hill  Milling  company,  formerly 
a  Danville,  Ya.,  Rotarian,  were  in- 
ducted into  membership. 

Fielding  Fry  entertained  the  diners 
with  a  solo,  '"The  Palms."  R.  VY 
Glenn  announced  plans  for  Boys' 
Week,  which  the  Rotarians  are  plan- 
ning to  fittingly  celebrate. 

Mr.  Stone  told  his  story  in  part  as 
follows : 

It  is  recorded,  with  what  particular 
degree  of  authority  I  do  not  know, 
that  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin's  future 
mother-in-law  hesitated  in  giving  her 
sanction  to  his  marriage  with  her 
daughter,  not  wishing  her  to  marry 
a  printer,  as  there  were  already  two 
printing  offices  in  the  United  States, 
and   she   was   uncertain   whether   the 


Record.) 

country  could  support  a  third. 

The  gods  presiding  over  our  des- 
tinies are  capricious,  and,  for  all  I 
know,  well-intentioned,  and  it  seem- 
ed that  in  my  ease  there  was,  indeed 
a  destiny  that  shaped  my  end,  because 
there  was  an  impelling  power  that 
put  me  in  a  print  shop.  I  was  born 
in  Louisburg,  N.  C,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tar  river,  and  remained  there 
twelve   years. 

When  I  grew  to  be  old  enough  to 
wonder  what  business  I  would  get  in- 
to as  a  man,  the  only  thing  in  my 
mind  was  a  printing  office,  as  the  vil- 
lage paper  was  printed  in  a  little 
shop,  the  back  door  of  which  opened 
into   our  back  yard. 

Shortly  after  my  father  passed 
away,  a  brother-in-law  who  was  a 
practicing  lawyer  in  a  small  town  near 
Raleigh  (Clayton,)  purchased  a  small 
printing  plant.  He  employed  an  old 
printer,  gave  me  a  job,  and  it  was  in 
this  little  shop  that  I  worked  for 
four  years  for  the  magnificent  sum  of 
one  dollar  plus  my  board  and  clothes, 
and  felt  that  I  was  well  paid.  After 
finishing  my  apprenticeship,  I  spent 
one  year  in  Wilson.  N.  C,  in  the 
printing  office  of  Elder  P.  D.  Gold, 
our  townsman  Charlie  Gold's  father, 
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and  I  wish  here  to  say  that  in  my 
humble  judgment  a  more  just  and 
kindly  man  never  lived.  From  Wilson 
I  entered  the  newpaper  business  and 
ran  a  small  paper  in  Dunn,  N.  C,  go- 
ing to  this  place  when  there  were  only 
two  or  three  houses  within  a  mile  of 
the  railroad  station.  I  stayed  only 
a  short  time  in  Dunn,  and  after  leav- 
ing there  to  go  to  Wilson  where  I 
lived  for  one  year  working  as  a 
journeyman  printer,  I  came  to  Greens- 
boro in  1889. 

Fellow  Kotarians,  that  was  35 
years  ago,  and  things  were  crude  in 
the  printing  game  at  that  time. 

After  seven  years  of  service  with 
Thomas   Brothers,    through   the   kind 
intercession      of      my      friend      Bob 
Vaughn,   I   was   enabled   to   purchase 
a  small  printing  plant  from  a  widow 
to  whom  I  gave  a  mortgage  on  the 
plant  for  the   whole  purchase  price. 
But    here,   let   me    say,   that   while   I 
am   now     president   of     a     company 
which  has   all  kinds   of  machinery- 
binding,  printing,  linotype  machines, 
job   presses,   cylinder   presses,    etc.— 
that    little   plant      which      carried    a 
mortgage  and  my  imprint  is,  to  me, 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  pictures  in 
my  memory,  and  devoutly  I  pray  to 
God  that  it  may  ever  remain  there — 
the  few   racks   and   stands,    the     im- 
posing stone,    that    Gordon    jobber- 
then  my  all,  and  yet  not  mine— all  of 
it  mortgaged  for  more  than  it  would 
have   brought    at    public    outcry. 

But  play  time  and  doll  time  pass- 
ed—and the  city  of  Greensboro  be- 
gan to  grow,  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
up  to  me  to  grow  with  it. 

I  think  I  may  be  excused  in  say- 
ing that  the  Joseph  J.  Stone  Co.,  of 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  is  an  in- 
stitution of  which  the  city  is  proud 


and  which  has  a  well-earned  and  sus- 
tained reputation  among  the  print- 
ing houses  of  the  south.  Our  depart- 
ment heads  have  been  with  us  many 
years,  and  each  has  contributed,  loy- 
ally and  intelligently,  his  part.  My 
ambition  and  goal  in  life  was  to  be 
the  best  printer  and  to  have  the  best 
plant  in  my  native  North  Carolina, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  our  com- 
pany to  have  completed  within  the 
next  six  months  a  modern  fireproof 
building  which  will  house  all  of  our 
activities  under  one  roof,  and  our 
desire  and  expectation  is  that  this 
shall  be  the  best  plant  of  its  kind  in 
the  state. 

It  might  be  worth  while  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  of  retrospection  to  tell 
about  the  earlier  years,  a  sort  of  twi- 
light    in  printing  in  the     Gate  City. 
The     first     record  of  a  printer     in 
Greensboro   was   in   1825,   Greensboro 
had  then  been  in  existence  seventeen 
years,    but   the      Patriot,    still      pub- 
lished, was  started  in  that  year.     It 
seems,  according  to  the  history,  that 
some   years   before    the   war  between 
the  states  a  Methodist  minister  came 
here    with    a  little  outfit  of  type  and 
a   crude   hand   press,    and   began   the 
publication     of     a   religious   weekly. 
After  a  few  years  he  passed  on  to 
the  Silent  Majority,     and  for  a  num- 
ber of  vears  his  widow,  known  then 
f amiliaiiv  as    ' '  Aunt  Bumpass, ' '  con- 
tinued the  publication.     The     motive 
power    for    operating    this    old    hand 
press  was  a  husky  negro  slave— and 
a  woman  at  that.     This     paper     was 
the     forerunner  of  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 

Speaking  of  motive  power  as  com- 
pared with  our  applied  electricity^  of 
today,  Tom  Sherwood,  of  this  city, 
relafes  how  with  a  sturdy  jackass  he 
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used  to  get  up  steam  for  the  Pa- 
triot by  using  a  threshing  machine 
rigging — and  Tom  says  if  he  got  the 
jackass  in  motion  the  paper  went  to 
press    on    time. 

Eearly  in  the  days  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  states,  when  supplies  were 
not  to  be  obtained  and  school  books 
were  scarce,  two  teachers  in  the 
Edgeworth  college,  once  an  institu- 
tion of  learning,  the  pride  of  Greens- 
boro, prepared  the  copy  for  a  com- 
plete set  of  books  and  sent  a  dim- 
inutive Frenchman  who  lived  here  on 
a  long  and  perilous  voyage  to  Eng- 
land to  have  plates  made  from  which 


books  could  be  printed.  The  French- 
man went  to  Wilmington  where  he 
took  passage  on  a  blockade  runner 
for  England  where  he  succeeded  in 
his  mission.  The  plates  were  smug- 
gled back  through  the  federal  lines. 
The  two  teachers,  Messrs.  Sterling 
and  Campbell,  formed  a  partnership 
with  a  young  printer,  James  W.  Al- 
bright, who  died  some  years  ago  at 
Asheville,  and  together  they  had  for 
what  at  that,  time  was  a  well-equip- 
ped printing  office,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  these  school  books  and 
other  publications  were  produced  and 
sent    throughout    the    south. 


THE  FRIENDLY  HAND 

When  a  man  ain't  got  a  cent,  an'  he's  feelin'  kind  of  blue, 
And  the  clouds  hang  dark  an'  heavy  an'  won't  let  the  sunshine  through, 
It's  a  great  thing,  0  my  brethren,  for  a  feller  just  to  lay 
His  hand  upon  your  shoulder  in  a  friendly  sort  o '  way ! 

— James  Whitcomb   Riley. 


THE  WAKE  FOREST  MAN'S  OPPORTU- 
NITY. 


Greensboro  News. 


Wake  Forest  alumni  are  laying 
plans  to  celebrate  fittingly  the  cen- 
tennial of  the:r  college  in  1934.  Wake 
Forest  claims  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  oldest  denominational  eolleg'e 
in  North  Carolina.  When  the  charter 
was  applied  for,  in  1832,  we  think, 
a  sharp  fight  was  precipitated  in  the 
legislature.  The  principle  of  permit- 
ting religious  organizations  to  main- 
tain colleges  in  the  state  was  abhor- 
rent to  some  of  the  fathers,  and  when 
fhe  question  came  to  a  vote  ft  was  a 
tie.  The  speaker  of  the  house  broke 
the  t'e.  and  tradition  has  it  that  the 
vote  cost  him  his  political  head. 


But  the  sacrifice  of  one  political 
career  has  g:ven  to  the  state  90  years 
of  distinguished  and  invaluable  ser- 
vice by  an  institution  that,  has  barely 
begun  to  come  into  the  fullness  of  its 
strength  as  an  agency  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  commonwealth.  The 
history  of  Wake  Forest  college,  like 
that  of  most  of  North  Carolina's 
church  schools,  and  l:ke  much  of  the 
history  of  her  university,  is  the  story 
of  a  fierce  battle  for  bare  existence. 
There  never  has  been  a  day  when  the 
college  was  not  handicapped  by  want 
of  funds,  never  a  day  when  she  was 
not  compelled  to  forego  something  of 
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the  service  she  might  have  rendered 
to  the  state  simply  because  srne  had 
not  enough  money  to  make  that  service 
possible. 

Against    that    depressing    and    mo- 
notonous  record   of   frustration   and 
partial  defeat   there  is,  however,  an- 
other record  of  singular  devotion  to 
ideals,  of  patriotism  and  of  courage  of 
soul   that   has    often   towered    to   the 
level  of  the  sublime.     If  Wake  Forest 
lias  always  lacked  money,  she  has  nev- 
er lacked  men.     A  long  succession  of 
brilliant   scholars,   lack:ng  silver   and 
gold,  has  nevertheless  given  the   col- 
lege such  as  it  had— and  it  had,  among 
other  things,  learning,  distinction  and 
moral  poweir.     The  life  of  a  Wingate, 
the  life  of  a  Taylor,  freely  g'vento 
Wake  Forest,  endowed  the  institution 
with    something   that   no    amount    of 
money  could  purchase  for  it.  The  lives 
of  many  other  devoted  and  self -sacri- 
ficing teachers— moral  heroes,  if  any- 
such    ever    existed — are   builded    rnto 
the  very  walls  of  the  college,  and  lend 
to  its  ancient  building  a  dignity  and 
worthiness    that    no    material   magni- 
ficence could  ever  confer. 

Nor  is  the  great  service  that  the 
college  has  rendered  altogether  a  th.'ng 
of  the  past.  William  Louis  Poteat, 
its  present  president,  stands  today  as 


an  American  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  powerful 
of  those  intellectual  warriors  who 
fight  for  the  Bible  against  the  assaults 
of  ignorant  and  intolerant  fanatics 
who  would  pervert  its  moral  authority 
into  a  sanction  of  their  own  supersti- 
tious anthropomorphism.  His  refusal 
to  bow  the  knee  to  error  simply  be- 
cause it  might  have  been  safer  to 
do  so  has  been  an  immensely  impor- 
tant service  to  truth  and  intellectual 
honesty  in  the  state,  and  has  added 
new  lustr|e  to  the  shining  record  of 
his  college. 

What,  then,  can  the  alumni  of  Wake 
Forest  do  durng  the  next  10  years  to 
celebrate  fittingly  the  first  century  rf 
their  alma  mater's  existence?  Ob- 
viously, it  must  be  something  in  keep- 
ing with  the  great  history  of  the 
school,  and  what  could  be  more  appro- 
piate  than  to  unshackle  her,  to  make 
it  impossible  for  her  serv:ce  to  be 
thwarted  in  the  future  as  it  has  been 
thwarted  in  the  past  by  lack  of  funds  ? 
Wake  Forest  has  recently  come  into 
some  money,  but  not  enough  to  equip 
her  to  care  for  the  1,000  students  who 
will  be  clamoring  at  her  doors  within 
a  few  years.  The  alumni  should  so 
equrp  her. 


EDITOR'S  FAREWELL  THESIS 
The  editor  of  a  Kansas  paper  thus! bids  farewell  to  Ms  readers: 


"This 


is  the  last  issue  of  our  paper.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  editor  hit  town 
with  one  dollar  in  his  pocket,  tomorrow  he  quits  work  with  $50,000,000 
in  the  bank  His  success  is  the  result  of  strict  sobriety,  unimpeachable 
integrity,  the  ability  to  work  20  hours  out  of  the  24,  and  live  upon  practi- 
cally nothing— and  the  further  fact  that  a  wealthy  aunt  has  just  died 
up  in  Boston  and  left  him  $49,  999,999." 
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OUR  EVERLASTING  LIFE. 

W.  T.  Bost  in  Greensboro  News. 


And  whosoever  liveth  and  be- 

livetb   in  me   shall   never   die. — 

St.  John  11:26. 

In  the  body  of  doctrine  sacred  to 
the  literalists  is  that  which  makes  sin 
the  wages  of  death. 

Most  repugnant  to  them  is  the  be- 
lief that  there  is  no  death,  that  this 
life  is  but  the  preparatory  school  to 
a  greater  life  and  therefore  the  Mas- 
ter never  closes  the  doors.  Death, 
dissolution,  extinction,  all  go  on  until 
the  great  Showman  waves  some  wand 
or  by  some  clever  use  of  power  brings 
back   to   long  vanished   life. 

To  quarrel  with  persons  who  find 
the  Scriptures  full  of  detached  verses 
supporting  their  exceedingly  material- 
istic thesis  is  the  idlest  of  occupa- 
tions. But  it  must  appear  to  any  one 
who  reads  the  New  Testament  that 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  today  we  celebrate  is  a  far  nob- 
ler faith  than  that  which  conceives 
Him  as  raised  from  the  dead  by  a 
power  acting  on  Him  from  without. 
The  Resurrection  is  not  a  doctrine 
that  He  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
but  rather  He  had  within  Himself 
the  power  of  an  endless  life.  "I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  the 
Beloved  Disciple  records  Him  as  say- 
ing. He  was  therefore  immune  from 
death  which  had  no  dominion  over 
Him.  He  laid  down  His  life  and  took 
it  up  again,  because  He  had  the  power 
to  lay  it  down  and  take  it  again. 

And  what  the  New  Testament 
represents  as  true  respecting  Jesus 
Christ,  it  represents  as  true  of  His 
followers.  The  Sons  of  God  them- 
selves have  the  immortality  of  the 
Father.     He  that  liveth  and  believeth 


in  Christ  does  not  die  and  rise 
again;  he  hath  eternal  life.  He  does 
not  wait  to  be  eternal  after  ha  dies; 
he  is  eternal  before  he  dies.  St. 
Paul  follows  after  Jesus  that  he  may 
know  the  power  of  His  Resurrection. 
Eternal  life  is  not  a  gift  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  a  child  of  God  here- 
after; far  less  is  it  the  purchase 
price  of  an  opinion.  Immortality  is 
not  a  bequest  to  be.  received  in  the 
sweet  by  and  by.  It  is  a  present 
possession. 

The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  therefore  not  a  miraculous 
prophecy  of  a  future  life,  but  a 
witness  of  a  present  fact.  It  attests 
the  power  of  divine  life.  As  the  ger- 
mination of  a  single  seed  is  evidence 
of  dormant  power  of  life  in  all 
similar  seeds,  so  the  uprising  of  this 
single  Son  of  God  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  dormant  life  in  all  Sons 
of  God.  Dr.  Henry  Stiles  Bradley  in 
his  great  sermon  to  Trinity  bac- 
calaureates fancies  the  caterpillar 
entering  the  chrysalis  and  emerging 
a  butterfly  but  without  hope  of  im- 
mfortality  for  all  that — "death  ends 
all;"  but  if  the  worm  had  any  of 
the  elements  of  immortality  it  might 
indeed  enter  its  tomb  in  the  hope  of 
preparation  for  the  resurrection,  just 
as  the  Christian,  seeing  the  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  his  Lord,  inter- 
prets by  it  the  intimation  of  im- 
mortality in  his  own  soul. 

Thus  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  an  evidence  both  of  a 
hitherto  unrealized  power  and  a 
once  unrecognized  standard  of  life. 
The  power  is  that  of  an  immortal; 
the    standard    is    that    which    belongs 
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to  the  immortals.  All  values  in  life 
are  to  be  estimated  by  their  rela- 
tion to  one  who  is  living  a  deathless 
life;  all  questions  are  to  be  answer- 
ed by  one  who  is  made  but  a  little 
lower  than  God.  Easter  gives  to  us 
a  new  interpretation  to  human  na- 
ture, a  new  solvent  to  life's  mys- 
tries,  a  new  expression  of  the  di- 
vine-human powers  of  the  soul,  a 
new  point  of  view  for  all  objects 
and  all  problems.       ... 

There  is  a  popular  understanding, 
whether  entirely     true     or  not  isn't 
material,  ,  that      Christian      Science 
does     not     believe  in  the  reality  of 
pain  and  sickness.     But  they  are  as 
real  as  death  to  which  they  conduct. 
But  as  is  the     inner     citadel     which 
death  cannot  enter,  so  is  the  hidden 
life   which  pain   cannot   torment   and 
sickness  cannot  weaken.    And   there 
is  a  death  which  destroys  this  body. 
It  is  as  real  as  the  decay  which  de- 
stroys the     husk     of     the  seed.     So 
there    is    a    decay   which    strips    the 
husks  and  leaves  life,   and  the   sick- 
ness and  pain  and  death  which  ac- 
company life  are  the  instruments  of 
emancipation.     We  ourselves  are  the 
truly   divine,   immortal  selves   which 
are  untouched. 

We  hear  a  great  deel  about  the 
vanishing  faith  in  immortality. 
There  are  some  signs  that  hope 
grows     dim     and     uncertain.     Many 


books,  sermons  and  lectures  are  of- 
fered to  show  the  sweet  reasonable- 
ness of  that  faith.  But  if  we  are 
losing  our  belief  in  immortality,  it 
is  not  because  this  is  a  scientific 
age  and  the  future  an  irrational 
belief;  but  rather  because  material- 
ism moves  us  to  cultivate  husks  at 
the  expense  of  the  seed,  and  the  ani- 
mal is  indulged  at  the  cost  of  the 
spiritual.  If  we  are  not  living  im- 
mortal lives  here  and  now,  how  shall 
we  hope  to  have  it  hereafter? 

Our  associations  are  in  great 
measure  with  the  things  that  perish, 
but  if  they  make  out  the  sum  and 
substance  of  our  being,  when  they 
are  gone  we  are  gone.  Therefore, 
whether  we  are  in  the  church  or  out, 
we  must  be  exceedinly  careful.  If 
we  are  mere  creatures  of  the  tide  we 
shall  go  out  when  the  tide  goes. 
Our  resurrection  goes  on  daily;  it 
is  an  ever  recturing  possibility.  We 
may  walk  with  Shakespeare,  with 
Browning  and  Wordsworth  and  have 
all  the  best  that  is  in  us  re-enforced 
by  the  clearer  and  clearer  life,  or 
we  may  live  with  the  decadents  and 
have  our  moral  vision  limited,  our 
moral  sense  confused  and  our  moral 
natures  poisoned.  And  however  need- 
ful that  we  know  these  degenerate 
souls,  we  must  not  know  them  by 
living  with  them  or  in  them. 


DOUGHTON  MAKES  STRONG  PLEA  AOR 
GOOD  ROADS  FUND. 

By  Edward  E.  Britton. 

Significant  facts  in  connection  with  tives  this  afternoon  by  Congressman 
the  building  of  public  roads  in  the  R.  L.  Doughton,  of  the  Erghth .North 
United  States  were  called  to  the  at-  Carolina  District.  In  committee  of 
tention  of  the  House  of  Represents      the  whole,  the  House  had  under  con- 
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sideration  the  Agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  in  the  course  of  this  Con- 
gressman Doughton  made  a  plea  for 
liberality  in  appropriations  for  road 
building,  giving  pertinent  facts  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  such  appropria- 
tions.. 

Congressman  Doughton 's  address 
was  a  well-considered  one,  and  bristl- 
ed with  facts,  delivered  wMh  force. 
He  is  an  authority  on  the  history  and 
value  of  public  roads,  and  what  he 
has  to  say  on  the  subeot  is  always 
given  the  greatest  attention.  As  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  Roads 
Committee,  he  speaks  for  the  minority, 
and  his  recommendations  have  the 
backing  of  the  Democrats  in  tae 
House.  He  is  seeking  to  have  the 
roads  appropriation  made  a  continu- 
ing yearly  appropriation  of  $100,000,- 
000  in  place  of  the  $75,000,000  a  year 
the  Republicans  have  been  appropria- 
ting since  they  came  into  power.  Con- 
gressman Doughton  wants  to  bo  back 
to  the  Democratic  appropriation  of 
$100,000,000  yearly. 

Universal  Benefits 

"I  feel  that  no  legislation  enacted 
by  the  American  Congress  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  has  brought 
such  universal  benefits  to  the  entire 
people  of  the  United  States  as  has 
the  legislation  providing  for  the  co- 
operation by  the  Federal  government 
with  tne  several  states  and  the  appro- 
priation of  money  for  a  uniform  and 
comprehensive  system  of  road  build- 
ing," declared  Mr.  Doughton  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks.  This  was  the 
text  upon  which  he  preached  his  ser- 
mon upon  the  need  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  road  building. 

Declaring  that  prior  to  June,  1913, 
little  had  been  done  by  Congress  or 


the  Federal  government  by  way  of 
giving  encouragement  to  the  building 
of  public  highways,  Congressman 
Doughton  related  that  ft  was  not  un- 
til that  time,  this  during  the  first  term 
of  President  Wilson,  that  the  rules  of 
the  House  were  changed  providing  for 
the  forming  or  creating  of  a  commit- 
tee on  roads,  that  before  th.'s  different 
committees  of  the  House  gave  slight 
consideration  to  bills  relating  to  roads. 
Congressman  Doughton  was  a  member 
of  that  first  committee,  and  in  later 
years  he  became  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  recounted  tbe  various 
appropriations  made  for  roads,  begin- 
ning with  $25,000  for  inquiry  and  in- 
vestigation, and  $500,000  for  improve- 
ment of  certain  mail  route  roads,  ap- 
propriated in  1912,  with  $5,000,000  ap- 
propriated in  1916,  by  the  sixty-fourth 
Congress  for  1917,.'  $10,000,000,  for 
1918,  $15,000,000,  for  1919,  thh 
amended  in  the  next  Congress  by  mak- 
the  1919  appropriation  $50,000,000  for 
1920  and  1921  the  sum  of  $75,000,000 
each,  this  in  addition  to  other  sums 
appropriated  during  the  1920  appro- 
priation, making  it  $95,000,000,  and 
the  1921  up  to  $100,000,000,  this  done 
by  a  Democratic  Congress,  the  Re- 
publicans for  the  next  year  falling 
back  $25,000,000  when  the  appropria- 
tion was  reduced  to  $75,000,000. 
Lauds  This  State 
Then  tuning  to  the  appropriations 
for  roads  for  the  states,  Congressman 
Doughton  said  that  form  1917  to  1924, 
inclusive,  these  amounted  to  452 
millions  of  dollars.  Paticularly  con- 
cerning Xorth  Carolina,  he  said  that 
in  these  years  the  State  had  received 
a  total  of  $10,597,004.84,  saying  fur- 
ther as  to  North  Carolina,  in  this  mat- 
ter:    "While    the    amount    received 
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from  the  Federal  government  by  the 
State    of    North    Carolina    has    been 
most  helpful  and  is  highly  appreciated 
by  the  people  of  that  State,  yet  the 
amount  received  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  but  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  amount  actually  expended 
in  that  State  for  highway  cnstruction. 
The  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1921  provided  for  the  -raisin- 
of  fifty  million  dollars  for  road  build- 
ing and  the  General  Assembly  of  1923 
supplemented  this  amount  by  an  addi- 
tional   15    million    dollars,   making    a 
total  of  65  million     dollars     for     the 
State,   which    added   to   the   $10,597,- 
004.84  Federal  funds,  making,  a  total 
of  $75,597,004.84.     In  addition  to  this 
the    counties    of   North    Carolina   are 
building  county  highways  at  the  cost 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  addition- 
al.    It  will  be  seen  that  our  State  is 
going  forward  in  the  construction  of 
one  of  the  most  progessive  and  com- 
prehensive  highway    systems    of    any 
State  in  the  Union." 


In  closing  his  speech,  Congressman 
Doughton  said  that  !''it  is  expected 
that  this  Congress  will  provide  for 
continuing  the  present  program,  and 
will  authorize  the  appropriation  uf 
adequate  sums  of  money,  which  in  my 
judgment,  should  be  at  least  $100,- 
000,000  per  annum,  and  for  not  less 
than  two  years."  Stating  that  the 
present  authorization  will  expire  with 
the  fiscal  year  1925,  he  called  for  ac- 
tion, that  unless  there  is,  ' '  the  splen- 
did work  that  is  now  being  done  will 
be  stopped,"  Expressing  the  view 
that  the  Congress  would  see  the  neces- 
sity for  going  forward  and  would  ap- 
propriate the  needed  funds,  Congress- 
man Doughton  urged  that  this  be 
done,  ' '  so  that  no  delay  will  be  caused 
in  the  continuation  of  what  is  beinp- 
done,  and  finally  reach  the  ultimate 
aim  of  those  who  started  this  move- 
ment, that  is,  a  complete  and  uniform 
system  of  dependable  highways 
throughout  the  entire  United  States." 


OLD  DAYS  OF  TURPENTINE  INDUSTRY. 

By  O.  J.  Peterson  in  News  and  Observer. 


Suppose  you  could  unroll  the  screen 
of  your  memory  and  discover  the  pic- 
ture of  several  stalwart  blacks  in  a 
room  on  a  rainy  day  with,  each,  a, 
foot  upon  the  end  of  a  hickory  withe 
and  with  hands  diligently  twisting  the 
other  end?  Such  a  picture  is  in- 
delibly stamped  upon  my  memory 
What  was  it?  The  boys  twisting 
rafting  whips.  I  see  Hilbert  and  Guy 
now  as  a  five-year-old  tot  opens  the 
door  and.  glances  iipon  the  scene  with, 
surprise  and  wonder. 

During  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 


they  had  "chipped,"  "dipped,"  and 
finally  "scraped"  the  turpentine 
trees.  Old  Buck  and  Joe,  the  two 
stalwart  oxen,  and  the  team  of  horses 
have  been  busy  more  recently  draw- 
ing the  loads  of  "dip"  and  "scrape" 
to  the  Coharie  landing.  These  loads 
had  to  pass  over-  the  old  "rolling 
road,"  so  called  and  so  cut-up  into 
mud  holes  because  it  had  actually  been 
used  in  earlier  days  to  roll  the  bar- 
rels over.  Just  as  the  up-country 
pioneers  used  to  roll  their  tobacco 
hogshead  to  Fayetteville,  so  had  the 
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turpentine  farmers  bored  holes  in  the 
•heads  of  the  turpentine  barrels,  in 
serted  pins,  and  these  pins  into  cor- 
responding holes  in  shafts,  and  thus 
improvised  a  means  of  rolling  the  bar- 
rels to  the  landing.  Grouped  all 
about  the  landing  are  the  products 
of  the  men  who  employ  that  landing. 
The  logs  for  the  rafts  have  been  po- 
vided,  and  everything  is  being  goi 
in  readiness  for  "rafting  water." 

The  woods  and  fields  have  been 
scoured  for  hickory  withes.  They 
have  been  cut  off  or  grubbed  up  so 
as  to  leave  a  knob  at  the  butt.  This 
rainy  day  has  been  seized  as  the  op- 
portunity to  twist  them.  They  are 
to  be  used  as  cords  to  fasten  the  bar- 
rels to  the  raft,  a  hole  being  bored 
in  each  end- of  a  stave  and  the  whips 
inserted  and  held  firm  by  the  knobs 
mentioned.  The  twisted  withe  is 
then  tied  to  the  timbers  of  the  raft. 
Soon  the  freshets  will  come  and  the 
rafts,  loaded  and  manned,  will  be 
headed  toward  Wilmington. 

The  writer  will  always  regret  that 
he  didn't  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
down  the  river  on  one  of  these  rafts. 
They  would  float  with  the  current 
down  to  tide-water  and  there  tie  up 
till  the  tide  began  to  run  out,  and  then 
they  would  float  with  the  tide,  tying 
up  and  floating  each  alternate  period 
of  six-hours  till  they  reached  the  Wil- 
mington docks,  where  an  inspector  met 
them  and  inspected  every  barrel  of 
the  dip.  This  was  done  with  a  long 
steel  rod.  A  hole  was  bored  in  the 
head  of  the  barrel  and  the  rod  plunged 
downward.  The  quality  was  adjudged 
by  the  ease  or  difficulty  in  plunging  in 
the  rod  and  by  the  character  of  the 
turpentine  clinging  to  it. 

My  great-uncle,  Alfred  Alderman, 


the  father  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Alderman,  D. 
D.,  and  the  great-uncle  of  Dr.  Edwin 
A.  Alderman,  too,  and  the  uncle  by 
marriage  of  Judge  Sinclair,  for  fifty 
years  or  more  was  an  ."nspector  of 
turpentine  and  timber  on  the  Wil- 
mington docks.  In  truth,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  I  believe,  that  Alfred  Alder- 
man inspected  more  turpentine  and 
timber-  than  any  other  man  who  ever 
lived  in  North  Carolina.  Everybody 
on  the  lower  Cape  Fear,  the  Black, 
and  the  North  East  Cape  Fear  and 
the  Coharies  knew  him,  that  is,  all 
these  who  made  turpentine  or  rafted 
tar  timber,  and  this  is  probably  the 
reason  that  he  found  his  seenod  wife 
up  in  that  part  of  Robeson  which 
used  the  Cape  Fear  as  the  highway 
to  market. 

The  owners  of  the  rafts  usually 
drove  down  to  Wilmington  to  be  there 
when  the  rafts  arrived,  for  getting 
back  for  those  who  went  down  the 
river  was  a  proposition.  The  alterna- 
tives would  walk  all  the  way  or  come 
back  to  Warsaw  or  Magnolia  on  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  train  and 
walk  from  the  depot  home.  The  own- 
er purchased  his  supplies,  brought 
back  some  of  the  lighter  ones  in  his 
buggy,  and  had  the  rest  shipped  by 
flat  to  Lisbon. 

These  long  two-day  trips  necessitat- 
ed the  spending  of  a  night,  going  and 
coming,  in  New  Hanover,  or  what  is 
now  Pender.  This  resulted  in  a  -<> 
rnarkable  importation  of  New  Han- 
over, or  Pender,  ladies  to  Sampson 
county  homes.  My  father  and  his 
two  brothers  all  married  Pender 
ladies,  as  did  old  Cousin  Haywood  and 
Marsden,  the  latter  the  father  of  Col. 
Matt  Peterson,  a  West  Pointer  who 
became  a  victim  to  fever  in  the  after- 
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war    occupancy    of    Cuba   twenty-five 
years  ago.     But  this  is  only  and  ink- 
ling of  what  took  place  in  the  draft  of 
Sampson  upon  Pender  for  its  charm- 
ing daughters.  And  that  is  one  reason 
why  my  work  as  a  teacher  began  in 
Pender  and  the  subsequent  draft  of 
my    own    upon    'the    niotlier    county 
for  a  help-mate.     And  for  the  same 
reason  there  is  a  much  closer  affinity 
between  the  families  of  the  lower  half 
of  Sampson  and  Pender  than  between 
those  of  the  lower  and  upper  halves 
of  Sampson  himself.     In  later  days, 
however,  the  drafts  of  Sampson  have 
been  largely  counterbalanced  by  those 
of  Pender  upon  Sampson.     The  dis- 
continuance of  rafting  and  cattle-driv- 
ing and  the  introduction  of  the  auto- 
mobile have  deprived  Sampson  of  its 
former     advantage   in  the     modified 
game  of  the  Romans  and  the  Sabinos, 
making  it    now  tit  for  tat  with     the 
result  that  the  daughters  of  Haywood 
and  Marsden  are  married  to  Pender 
men  and  live  in  a  few  miles  of  their 
mothers'  maiden  homes. 

The  Turpentine  Vernacular 
I  doubt  whether  there  has  ever  ap- 
peared a  glossary   of  the  turpentine 
industry.     Like    every   other   occupa- 
tion  it   had   its   peculiar   vocabulary. 
The  notches  cut  in  the  tree  to  catch 
and  hold  the  turpentine  were  "box- 
es."    These  have  been  superseded  m 
later  years  and  in  new  fields  by  actual 
boxes'  or  cups,  which  are  fastened  to 
the  trees   and  serve  as  resrvoirs  for 
the  "dip,"     as   the     soft   turpentine 
which  flowed   down   the   "face,"    the 
"chipped"  side  of  the  tree  was  called 
that  which  clung  to  the  face  and  grew 
'  hard  was  "scrape,"   so  called  from 
the  fact  that  it  had  to  be  "scraped" 
off  at  the  end  of  the  season  with  a 


"scraping-iron."     All    graders    -vere 
stilled  into  rosin  and  spirits. 

"Boxes"  tended  for  the  first  year 
were  "virgin,"  and  the  "d;p"  and 
"scrape"  from  them  were  also  virgin. 
This  product  was  as  white  as  driven 
snow,  the  dip  having  the  consistency 
of  honey  containing  crumbs  of  comb, 
while  the  yellow  dip,  the  product  of 
the  trees  after  the  second  year,  was 
yellow  and  had  the  consistency  a*nd 
fihe  appearance  of  strained  yellow 
honey.  The  higher  the  face  the  more 
golden  the  dip. 

First  year  and  second  year  boxes 
had  to  be  "hacked."  The  instrument 
was  a  curved  knife  fastened  to  a 
short  handle  and  weighted  at  the 
opposite  end  witli  a  heavy  iron  cyl- 
inder fitted  u*pon  the  end  of  the 
handle.  This  weight  gave  heft  to  the 
stroke,  and  made  cutting  a  chip  an 
inch  deep  and  ten  inches  long  a  mat- 
ter of  art,  or  knack,  rather  than 
strength,  though  the  fact  that  the 
boxes  were  cut  as  near  the  ground 
level  as  practicable  made  the  pro- 
cess of  hacking  a  backfiring  job. 

As  the  face  climbed  higher  and 
higher  up  the  tree,  the  "hack"  was 
laid  aside  and  the  "round-shave" 
was  brought  into  play.  "Chipping 
with  the  round-shave  meant  a  pull 
instead  of  a  hack  or  stroke,  and 
this  required  the  development  of  a 
new  neck.  Each  year  the  handles 
of  the  round-shaves  grew  longer  till, 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  industry, 
when  the  hard-pressed  producer  could 
cut  no  more  boxes  in  almost  girdled 
trees,  these  handles  were  often  as 
long  as  fence  rails,  and  the  faces  at- 
tained the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  or 
more. 

With    tiis    lqtng-ha,ndled    tool    the 
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"hand"  took  a  scope  through,  the 
woods,  visiting  each  tree  in  turn  and 
each  box  still  operated  on  the  tree, 
for  there  might  be  one  or  two  old 
boxes  that  had  been  in  disuse  for 
years  having  been  discarded  at  the 
height  of  a  few  feet  when  it  was  not 
necessary  to  run  the  face  to  the 
limbs,  or  having  been  run  to  an  im- 
moderate height  and  discontinued 
from  necessity. 

Most  of  the  boxes  cut  in  the  eigh- 
ties and  nineties  Were  murderous,  re- 
sulting often  in  the  deadening  of 
the  tree  as  the  face  climbed  upward 
and  the  sap  of  the  tree  curved,  and 
many  of  them  were  cut  upon  bulges 
due  to  the  excessive  growth  of  the 
pines  between  the  old  chipped  f:ice». 
The  result  was,  also,  that  many  pines 
with  four  boxes  in  them  were  almost 
as  square  as  if  they  had  been  hewn. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
made  a  "barrel,"  whatever  the  siz3 
of  the  container.  The  barrels  builf 
by  the  neighborhood  coopers  were 
made  to  approximate  the  weight,  and 
these  containers;,  like  cotton  bag- 
ing  and  ties,  formed  a  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  280  pounds  upon  which 
basis  prices  were  fixed. 

Every  community  had  its  cooper 
and  eooper  shop,  but  today  I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  man  in  Sampson  county 
who  knows  how  to  make  a  barrel. 
The  latter-day  price  of  barrels  was 
25  cents,  and  the  cooper  was  as  hard 
pressed  to  make  a  living  as  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  turpentine  or  tar.  One 
poor  fellow  found  relief  in  the  State 
hospital,  where  he  tarried  till  two 
or  three  years  ago,  while  Tim,  a  lad 
of  ten,  hauled  light-wood  six  miles 
and  sold  it  at  25  cents  a  load  to 
support  the  mother  and  several  girls. 
Tim    was    a'  hero    if    Sampson    ever 


reared  one1,  and  I  never  see  him  now, 
a  prosperous  farmer,  selling  a  score 
of  bales  of  cotton  a  year  and  mak- 
ing plenty  of  hog  and  hominy,  with- 
out rejoicing  in  the  turn  of  his  for- 
tune. Remembering  that  family,  I 
shall  always  insist  upon  the  righeour;- 
ness  of  State  aid  to  widows  and  wives 
of  unfortunates. 

The  writer  and  his  younger  brother 
tended  a  few  barrel  ' '  stands ' '  of  box- 
es when  the  former  was  about  six- 
teen. It  required  a  pole,  or  handle, 
about  eight  feet  long  to  reach  the 
top  of  the  faces.  These  were  the 
last  boxes  that  could  be  cut  on  the  old 
Buckhorn  tract.  Where  formerly 
the  pines  had  been  thick  and  only 
a  small  area  sufficient  to  form  a 
"barrel  stand,"  they  were  then  scat- 
tered, scraggly-topped,  and  ready  to 
become  a  prey  to  wind  or  flame.  One 
of  the  chief  means  of  securing  cash 
on  that  old  homestead  was  disappear- 
ing. Thousands  and  thousands  of 
barrels  of  virgin  and  yellow  dip  had 
been  carted  in  years  agone  to  the 
landing,  but  now  twenty  barrels 
would  probably  be  the  produce  of  a 
year,  and  it  required  those  two  boys 
two  days  each  week  to  chip  the  box- 
es. The  year's  product  brought  pos- 
sibly $40  or  $50. 

As  suggested  above,  chipping  is  as 
much  a  knack  as  a  matter  of  main 
strength,  but  the  strength  had  to  be 
there  or  it  was  a  slow  and  hard  pro- 
cess. Unless  one's  round-shave  had 
just  the  right  set,  it  was  hard  to 
make  it  take  hold  and  harder  to  keep 
a  hold.  And  it  must  be  sharp.  Well, 
I  could  never  get  mine  set  just  right 
and  it  is  cool  out  in  the  shade  of  the . 
woods,  but  as  related  earlier  in  this 
series,  there  was  theri  very  little 
other   growth   than   pines    and   these 
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were  now  thin-topped.     Think,  then, 
of  the  task  of  walking  up  beside  a 
tree  on  a  hot  July  day,  glancing  up 
and  catching  a  hold  with  a  knife  on 
the  end  of  a  pole  and  cutting  out  a 
gash  in  the  tree   an  inch  deep   and 
several   inches    long.     Boys    all  over 
the  pine  belt  were  doing  that  very 
thing,   and  happy  was  the  boy  who 
had  a  barrel  stand  for  his  very  own, 
as  the  club  boy  has  his  acre  today. 
It  was  his  task  on  Saturday  afternoon 
to  chip  his  own  boxes,  but  most  glad- 
ly did  he  forgo  the  half-holiday.     He 
might  make  four  barrels  a  year,  for 
each  barrel  stand  made   a  barrel  at 
a  dipping,   and  there  were   three  or 
four    dippings    a    year,    but    hardly 
more  than  three  :n  "high  boxes,"  as 
too  much  of  the  turpentine  stuck  to 
the  faces  on  the  long  journey  to  the 
box  at  the  ground  level.     Virgin  box- 
es might  be  dipped  five  or  six  timus. 
But  hacking  and  chipping  were  as 
play  beside,  the  dipnrng.     The  "dip- 
per" was  a  trowel-like  disk  of  steel, 
fastened  to  a  2  1-2  foot  handle,  and 
this  dipper     was  inserted     into     the 
box,   a  peculiar  twist  was  given  it, 
and  the  turpentine  in  hanging  stream 
like)    underdone    molasses    candy    at 
a    candy    puling    was    flirted    into    a 


bucket,  to  one  side  of  which  was  af- 
fixed a  portion  of  an  iron  hoop  which 
served  as  an  instrument  upon  which 
to  scrape  off  the  dip  from  the  dip- 
per. 0,  :'t  was  a  sticky  job,  and 
as  the  bucket  grew  fuller  and  heavier 
it  was  a  man's  task  to  wag  it  from 
one  box  to  the  next  and  when  full  to 
the  barrel. 

Well  I  recall  the  very  last  day  of 
that  year's  experience  in  the  turpen- 
tine woods.     It  was  the  third  and  last 
dipping  for  the     season  and  the     last 
barrel  was  just  about  full  and  only 
a   bucketful   or   two   left    in   a   small 
basin.     We    went    for    that,    but    the 
mosquitoes  had  swarmed  in  that  low 
land  and,  actually,  one  could  hardly 
have    seen   well    enough    to    dip    the 
boxes  if  he  had  been  able  to  stand 
the    attack    of    the    ravenous    horde. 
Back   to   the  barrel  the   two   young- 
sters went,  and  what  had  been  prob- 
ably  a   hundred   years   of   turpentin- 
ing on  the  Buekhorn  tract  was  end- 
ed.    But,  fortunately,  just  about  this 
time  the  northern  markets  for  huckle- 
berries  was  discovered,  and  the   old 
Buekhorn  place   can   beat   the   World 
on  Sampson  blues.     But  that  is  an- 
other story. 


The  man  with  a  grouch  not  only  puts  the  brakes  on  the  world's  progress, 
but  he  throws  the  gears  in  reverse  speed. 
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SELLS  MOTOR  CAR  BUSINESS  TO  MAKE 

-VIOLINS. 


F.  O.  Stanley,  millionaire  manufac- 
turer of  motor  cars,  has  sold  his  in- 
terest in  the  Stanley  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, and  is  now  making  violins. 
From  automobile  to  violins  is  some 
jump,  but  Freeman  Oscar  Stanley — - 
or  F.  0.  as  he  is  more  popularly 
known  In  the  automobile  industry — is 
no  amateur  at  adopting  new  business- 
es. 

He  has  run  the  gamut  from  farm- 
hand to  financier,  with  occasional  so- 
journs into  the  photogaphic  dry  plate 
business,  teaching  school,  running  a 
hotel,  acquiring  a  mastery  of  higher 
mathematics,  studying  taxes — he's 
death  on  all  taxes,  except  revenue 
stamps — and  delving  into  any  other 
business  fancy  that  strikes  him. 
Is   75   Years   Old. 

Now  he  wants  to  be  a  Ford  of  the 
violin  business.  He  intends  to  apply 
the  principles  of  quantity  production 
and  by  use  of  machinery,  new  process 
and  standardisation,  to  manufaetuie 
a  violin  that  will  make  Stradivarius 
look  like  a  piker. 

He  is  seventy-five  years  old,  mar- 
ried, has  no  children  and  lives  in  the 
exclusive  Weaverly  avenue  section  of 
Newton.  Last  Wednesday  he  fell  on 
one  of  the  terraces  of  his  estate.  He 
broke  his  leg  and  is  now  directing  the 
violin  venture  from  his  sick  bed. 

' '  I  am  only  at  the  experimental 
stage  of  making  violins  for  whole- 
sale," said  Mr.  Stanley.  "Although 
I  am  making  violins  because  I  am 
Interested  in  them,  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  make  money  in 
violins.    More   than   500,000   are   im- 


ported every  year.     One  firm  in  New 
York  alone  imports  100,000. 

' '  There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
violin  was  so  popular  as  it  is  today. 
Schools  are  teaching  violin,  especially 
in  the  West,  and  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  among  young  folks  to  tak3 
it    up. 

"Now  if  a  boy  or  girl  learns  to 
play,  the  boy  or  girl  appreciates  a 
good  violin.  You  cannot  "ouy  a  good 
one  now  for  less  than  $200  and  you 
will  probably  pay  as  high  as  $600  for 
one.  A  violin  can  be  made  by  utiliz- 
ing machinery  for  the  rough  work 
and  by  the  application  of  the  proper 
principles,  skill  and  workmanship  for 
the  fine  work,  a  violin  can  be  turned 
out  just  as  good  as  Stradivarius  ever 
made,  even  In  his  palmiest  days,  and 
the  cost  of  making-  it  will  not  be  more 
than  $30. 

"This  includes  the  cost  of  material, 
labor  and  everything  else.  My  idea 
is  to  make  a  violin  of  Stradivarius 
quality  to  retail  for  $100.  This  leaves 
a  good  margin  of  profit  for  the  deal- 
er. 

Noj-  New   To  Him. 

"If  you  make  10,000  or  20,000  vio- 
lins a  year  it  means  a  lot  of  material. 
What  I  am  now  experimenting  on  is 
to  see  whether  or  not  old  wood  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  good  violin. 
Most  violins  are  made  of  old  wood 
and  makers  scour  old  buildings  being 
torn   down  looking  for  it. 

"I  have  made  eight  violins  duriug 
January  and  February.  Four  of  these 
were  made  from  green  wood,  fresh 
from  the  forest,  and  four  were  made 
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of  old  wood.  Of  course,  the  green 
wood  had  been  dried  before  it  was 
put  into  the  violin.  I  have  a  kiln  in 
a  laboratory  attached  to  my  house. 
One  of  the  old  violins  was  made  of 
wood  100  years  old  and  the  violns 
made  of  green  wood  are  just  as  good 
if  not  better  than  it. 

"I  have  made  violins  since  I  was 
ten  years,  old.     In  1865,  when  I  was 
sixteen  years  old,  I  made  two  violins 
and  sold  one  for  $10.     I  didn't  sell 
any  more  until  1878.     Then  I  was  the 
principal  of  a  high  school  in  Columbia, 
Pa.  Teaching  school  didn't  pay  much 
money,    and   I   made   violins   besides. 
Then' I  sold  three  for  $100  apiece  and 
two  to  pupils  of  mine  for  $60  apiece. 
"Making  violins  is  not,  therefore, 
new1-  to  me.     I  have  always  been  in- 
terested in  them   and   it  has   been  a 
hobbv  all  my  life. 

"My  start  in  life  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  many  other  New  England 
men.  I  was  born  in  Kingfish,  Frank- 
lin county,  Maine.  I  had  a  twin 
brother,  F.  E.  Stanley.  We  were  to- 
gether all  our  lives  until  he  died.  W  e 
had  to  earn  all  the  money  we  ever 
spent.  We  never  had  a  dollar  given  to 

us. 

"We  began  very  early  in  life  to 
develop  mechanical  ability.  Our  first 
big  venture  was  in  the  manufacture  of 
.  the  photographic  dry  plate.  We  knew 
there  was  an  opportunity  in  the  fie  id 
and  made  a  study  of  it. 

Sold  To  Eastman. 
"We  found  a  superior  method  of 
coating  plates  with  a  sensitive  dry 
emulsion.  We  built  up  a  profitable 
business  and  in  1904  sold  it  out  to 
George  Eastman. 

"In  1906  we   began  the  manufac- 
ture of  Stanley  Steamers  and  a  short 


while  ago  retired.     We   sold  a  good 
business. 

' '  When  I  was  a  boy  we  worked  on 
the  farm  with  my  five  brothers.  We 
studied  hard  at  home.  My  father 
was  a  school  teacher  before  becoming 
a  farmer  and,  when  I  was  seventeen 
years  old,  I  left  home  to  teach  my- 
self. My  brother  also  taught.  He  did 
not  go  to  college.  I  did.  I  went  to 
Bowdoin. 

' '  I  told  some  friends  some  time  ago 
that  I  think  I  am  the  dullest  student 
who  ever  went  to  Bowdoin  College.  It 
took  me  36  years  to  be  graduated.  I 
went  there  for  a  year  in  1878.  I  left 
there  to  teach  and  never  went  back. 

"In  1919  I  received  a  letter  from 
President  Searl'es  inviting  me  to  come 
back  to  Bowdoin  and  get  a  degree  of 
A.  M.  It  was  pleasing  to  get  the 
degree,  but  it  was  sad  to  see  so  few 
of  the  old  boys  left. 

"But  to  get  back  to  the  violins,  my 
experiments  have  shown  me  that 
green  wood  can  be  used  with  better 
results  than  old  wood.  There  is  but 
little  research  work  and  experimenta- 
tion left  to  be  done  and  then  I  am 
going  in  for  the  manufacture  of  vio- 
lins on  a  large  scale.  The  demand  in 
this  country  is  great  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  going  outside  the  coun- 
try to  get  fiddles  of  good  quality. 

< '  The  idea  means  better  and  cheap- 
er instruments  and  it  means  placing 
good  violins  in  the  hands  of  young 
players.  I  am  not  a  player  myself.  I 
can  get  tones  out  of  a  violin,  but  I  am 
not  at  all  accomplished  at  it,  but  I 
have  enlisted  the  aid  of  Miss  Joseph- 
ine Monahan,  who  is  an  accomplished 
player  and  whose  ear  is  trained  to 
detect  the  variations  in  different  in- 
struments.    And  besides,  my  nephew. 
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Carlton  Stanley,  helps  in  the  labora-  They  will  not  be  flivvers.  They  Will  be 

tory  work.  of   standard    quality     and   the     high 

"I  intend  to  make  real  viloins,  vio-  quality  of  a  Stradivarius  will  be  built- 

lins   any  musician  will   be  proud  of.  into  every  one  of  them. " 


Politeness  is  like  an  air  cushion;  there  may  be  nothing  in  it,  but  it 
eases  the  jolts  wonderfully. 


SOUND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  GREAT 
NEED  OF  PRESENT  DAY. 

Robert  D.  Towne,  in  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


The  most  baffling  thing  about  re- 
ligion is  the  way  people  split  up  on 
it.  There  is  the  believer  and  the 
nonbl:'ever.  We  have  dramatized 
faith  and  doubt  as  two  tragically 
opposed  movements  of  the  human 
mind.  In  our  time  the  mystification 
of  it  all  has  been  increased  by  the 
prevalent  notion  that  doubt  grows 
with  knowledge  and  intelligence 
while  faith  lapses  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  faith  keeps  its  throne  by 
resisting  knowledge  and  despising 
reason. 

That  is  the  way  thousands  of  par- 
sons on  both  sides  of  the  fence  feel 
about  it.  As  a  result,  we  have  the 
strange  alienation  between  religion 
and  all  the  rest  of  oiur  knowledge 
and  concerns.  Education,  science, 
mechanics,  business,  "linventi'on,  art 
and  fiction  are  all  up  and  coming  in- 
terests shouldering  their  important 
way  along  all  throughfares.  Religion 
shrinks  away  in  the  bypaths  of  so- 
litary meditation  and  private  be- 
lief. 

On  a  church  billboard  the  other 
day  I  saw  the  announcement  of  this 
sermon-subject,  "What  is  Man?" 
Anatomy,    biology,    anthropology   and 


every  other  science  is  pursuing  that 
question  with  the  most  eloborate  and 
costly  investigations.  Isn't  it  strange 
that  from  the  religious  standpoint 
it  is  regarded  as  a  stale  or  imperti- 
nent or  useless  inquiry? 

The  cause,  I  believe,  is  to  be  found 
in   the   fact  that  we   have   developed 
almost  no  system  of  religious  educa- 
tion,   for    the    common    people.     We 
have    come    to    take    it    for    granted 
that     religion     is  not     a  matter     of 
study    or    effort;    that    while    a    man 
must   work   for   every   other  kind  of 
knowledge,    he   can   pick   up    a   reli- 
gion and  find  a  faith  most  any  time 
or  anywhere  just  as  he  likes. 
Religion  And  Education  Allied 
And  yet  the  history  of  religion  it- 
self   contradicts    that    degrading   no- 
tion.   In  every  age  and  among  every 
people  where  religion  has  made  any 
progress  at  all — even  among  the  high- 
er    pagan     nations — it     has     gravi- 
tated   inevitably   into   the   most   inti- 
mate  contract   with   the   best   educa- 
ion  anl  culture  and  poetry  and  liter- 
ature of  those  nations  and  gaes. 

The  Jewish  and  Christian  religions 
flowered  forth  in  a  Book  which  has 
held  first  rank  for  centuries  as  a  liter- 
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ature  of  great  genius,  subtlety  and 
charm.  Even  to  read  the  Bible  re- 
quires a  good  education,  and  its  pre- 
servation and  translation  through  the. 
centuries  out  of  dead  and  dying  lan- 
guages into  the  living  tongue  has  been 
the  work  of  the  foremost  scholarship 
of  every  age. 

Wherever  religion  has  revolted 
against  its  scholarship  and  become 
hostile  to  books  and  knowledge  of 
a  rational  mind  you  know  without 
further  inquiry  that  religion  has  been 
undergoing  a  reversion  to  earlier  and 
more  pagan  forms.  Paganism  may 
be  defined  as  devotion  to  the  past. 
Christianity  has  always  had  its  face 
set!  toward  the  future— "  forgetting 
the  things  that  are  behind  and 
stretching  forward  to  the  things  that 
are  before." 

Religion  and  Morality 
Many  men  have  toiled  to  make  re- 
ligion into  a  morality— "Be  good  and 
you  will  be  happy."  It  seems  utili- 
tarian and  reasonable  but  it  has  nev- 
er worked.  It  is  like  so  many  other 
wise  maxims — "Honesty  is  the  best 
policy."  Of  course  it  is.  Every- 
body knows  it.  But  people  go  on 
being  dishonest. 

Men  have  toiled  to  make  religion 
into  a  science;  and  that  is  reason- 
able. The  trouble  is,  we  know  so  lit- 
tle and  are  constantly  unlearning 
what  we  do  know  and  learning  some- 
thing else  in  its  place.  Let's  quit  be- 
lieving what  we  don 't  know  and  build 
on  what  we  do  know.  That's  the 
most  sage  and  practical  advice  current. 
The  trouble  is,  that  so  often  when  we 
build  on  what  we  know  the  building 
falls  down. 

There  are  persons  who  would  make 
religion    into   politics   and   economies 


and  this  and  the  other  reform.  It 
has  been  tried  time  and  again;  but 
a  subtle  instinct  in  the  general  heart 
defeats  it.  Others  still  would  turn 
religion  into  history.  They  would  nail 
it  down  with'  ..the  hard  .  spikes  of 
authentic  fact;  and  so  we  build  our 
creeds  and,  doctorines  of  historicity 
and  authenticity  and  all  the  rest ;  and 
then  comes  Jesus  out  of  Galilee  and 
says:  "The  letter  killeth;  it  is  the 
spirit  that  giveth  life." 

And  thus  the  endless  debate  goes 
on.  "What  is  man?"  Frank  Bore- 
ham,  away  off  in  Tasmania,  says  he  is 
"a  fagot  of  thunderbolts."  You 
can't  corner  him;.  You  get  him  all 
corralled  and  nicely  sorted  and  la- 
beled and  before  your  eyes  he  blows 
up  and  breaks  out  in  new  shapes 
all  over  the  place. 

Human  Dynamite 
Now  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
New  Testament  constantly  speaks  of 
this  eruptive  spirituality  of  human 
nature — the  very  word  used  for  both 
the  spirit  of  man  and  the  spirit  of 
God  is  the  word  "dynamite,"  which 
we  have  transalated  into  "power." 

Religion  has  always  stood  for  this 
unlocated  dynamite  lodged  in  the 
very  powerhouse  of  man  and  nature 
and  God.  It  is  neither  a  morality 
nor  a  science  nor  a  philosophy — 
neither  naturalism  nor  supernatural- 
ism — or  rather  it  is  all  of  them  put 
together.  Jesus  says  it  is  a  life  which 
constantly  springs  up  into  more  life, 
a  light  which  brightens  and  makes 
more  light,  a  leaven  which  works  un- 
til has  leavened  the  whole  lump. 

Jesus  upbraided  Nicodemus  for  pro- 
fessing to  be  mystified  about  all  this 
when  it  is  at  once  the  simplest  matter 
in  the  world — and  just  because  it  is 
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simple  it  runs  away  by  the  direetest  to  consider  it  carefully  how .  can  we 

paths  to   all  the  mysteries  and   sub-  go   on   with  any   of  the  business   of 

limities  of  the  universe.  life   without   some   general   theory   or 

Manifestly     we   need     a  popular,  hypothecs    or    presupposition  Vibout 

sound,  invigorating  system  of  educa-  the    whole   of   man   and   all   of    life? 

tion   to  put   all   these   special   knowl-  And   how     can     that     come     except 

edges   together;    and   such   an   educa-  through  faith — the  kind  of  faith  that 

tion  can  be  no  other  than  religious,  no  "is    the    substance    of    things    hoped 
matter    what    it    is    called.     All    the      for   and   the   evidence   of   things   not 

voices  of  our  day  are  demanding  such  yet   seen  or  attained?" 
an    education.     For    when    you    stop 


LET  SOMETHING  GOOD  BE  SAID 

By  James  Whitcomb  Riley 

When  over  the  fair  fame  of  friend  or  foe 

The  shadow  of  disgrace  shall  fall;  unstead 
Of  words  of  blame,  or  proof  of  so  and  so, 
Let  something  good  be  said. 

Forget  not  that  no  fellow  being  yet 
May  fall  so  low  but  love  may  lift  his  head ; 

Even  the  cheek  of  shame  with  tears  is  wet, 
If  something  good  be  said. 

No  generous  heart  may  vainly  turn  aside 
In  ways  of  sympathy;  no  soul  so  dead 

But  may  awaken  strong  and  glorified, 
If  something  good  be  said. 

And  so  I  charge  ye,  by  the  thorny  crown, 
And  by  the  cross  on  which  the  Saviour  bled 

And  by  your  own  soul's  hope  for  fair  renown, 
Let  something  good  he  said. 


A  LITTLE  TRADGEDY  AT  GREENSRORRO. 

(Greensboro  News.) 

The  Record  tells  of  a  little  tragedy  side     to     aid     in  the  almost  unequal 

which     happened     in     Greensboro,  in  fight. 

which  a  little  girl  whose  frail  body  Hour  after  hour,  the  despairing  pa- 
was  worn  by  suffering  and  racked  by  rents  watched  the  candle  of  life  burn- 
pain,  was  making  a  desperate  battle  ing  lower  and  lower.  Medical  and 
for  life.  The  best  medical  attention  surgical  skill  combined  in  one  last 
obtainable  had  been  called  to  her  bed-  effort  to  save  the  life  of  the  little  tot 
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that  a  short  time  before  had  been 
laughing  and  playing  with  childish 
happiness  that  knew  no  shadow  and 
comprehended  no  suffering. 

With     the     simple   faith  the  child 
looked  to  her  mother  and     father  in 
this  suffering,  looked  to  the  one  source 
of  aid  that  had  never  failed,  and  to 
the  one  power  that  had  always  been 
able  to  smooth  out  childish  troubles. 
Then  the  test  came.     The  crisis  was 
reached.     The      surgeons    must      act. 
Knowing  that  every  ounce  of  energy 
must  be  retained  in     the  frail  little 
body  if  life  was  to  remain,  the  mas- 
ters of  surgical  skill  hesitated  to  take 
the  step.     The  operation  must  be  per- 
formed and  there  must  be  no  struggle, 
no  resistance,  no  fear.     Even  as  the 
physicians  consulted  the  flame  of  life 
in  the  little  girl  flickered  lower. 
The  mother  at  last  approached  the 


bedside.;  She  spoke  in  a  low  tone. 
Her  voice  sweet  and  soft  was  sooth- 
ing to  the  tired  litlte  mind  and  the 
child  relaxed.  The  mother  continued 
to  speak  and  with  abiding  faith  and 
unquestioned  obedience,  the  little  tot 
listened  and  obeyed  almost  mechan- 
ically. There  was  no  hesitation,  no 
whining,  no  ,  resentment.  Trained 
from  babyhood  in  unquestioned  obe- 
dience to  a  kind  and  loving  mother, 
the  child  turned  in  the  crisis  of  its 
•  life  to  this  fountain  of  rest. 

Mother  love  and  obedience  had  done 
something  that  medical  skill  and  an- 
esthetics were  powerless  to  accom- 
plish. The  delicate  fingers  of  the  sur- 
geon worked  swiftly  an  in  a  few 
hours  color  came  back  into  the  pale 
cheeks  and  a  smile  formed  on  the 
drawn  white  lips  of  the  suffering 
child.     The  battle  was  won. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 


Jim  Gillespie  was  given  permission 
bv  Supt.  Boger,  on  last  Friday  to  go 
home  for  a  few  days  visit  with  his 
parents   in  Shelby. 

t  X  t  i 

The  boys  received  five  Easter  eggs 
each  on  last  Sunday,  and  most  of  them 
received  nice  boxes  from  home,  and 
they  all  had  a  big  time. 

t  *  t  t 

Howard  Monday  a  member  of  the 
seventh  cottage,  was  paroled  on  last 
Saturday.  Monday  has  made  a  fine 
record  at  the  Training  School,  and 
w-e  all  hope  to  see  him  make  good  at 
home. 


The  shop  boys  have  been  making 
new  screens  for  the  cottages.  The 
boys  that  are  doing  the  most  of  this 
work  are  Ervin  Cole  and  Haskell  Ay- 
ers. 

%  t  t,t 

The  boys  have  been  busy  cleaning 
up  during  the  past  week.     Mr.  Ken- 
net,    with    the   help    of    some    of    the 
boys,  has  been  putting  new  bed  springs 
on  the  beds  in  the  first  cottage. 
tt  t  % 
The  Cone  Literary  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  on  last  Monday  night, 
and  had   a   fine  program.     The   boys 
to  take  part  in  the  debate  were  Walter 
Morris,    Robert      Ferguson,      Charles 
Huchins  and  Paul  Funderburk.     The 
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boys  took  a  great  interest  in  this 
meeting,  because  they  are  expecting 
to  discontinue  the  meetings  during 
th  summer. 

t  t  t  t 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Fetzar,  who  is  a  matron 
of  the  second  cottage,  is  spending  a 
month's  vacation  with  relatives  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Miss  Mable  Cloer  is  taking  Mrs.  Fet- 
zer's  place  as  matron  during  her  ab- 
sence. 

t  t  t  t 

Supt.  Boger  gave  all  the  boys  that 
wanted  to  go  barefooted,  permission 
to  do  so  on  last  Tuesday  afternoon. 
About  half  of  them  sat  right  down 
where  they  were  standing,  and  took 
their  shoes  off,  All  of  the  shoes  were 
sent  to  the  shoe  shop  to  be  repaired 
and  put  away  until  next  winter. 

t  t  t't 

A  person  without  a  sense  of  humor 
doesn't  stand  much  chance  anywhere 
and  least  of  all  at  the  Training  School. 
At  the  Sunday  morning  service  one 
little  fellow  on  the  very  front  row  of 
boys  was  apparently  engrossed  with 
all  that  was  being  said  and  done. 
He  sang  with  great  gusto,  and  recited 
his  Scripture  with  fervency  and  en- 
thusiasm; he  listened  to  the  sermon 
with  rapt  attention,  and  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  assumed  a  pious  attitude 
during  the  prayer.  When  it  was  all 
over  and  the  boys  were  leaving  the 
chapel,  he  leaned  forward  and  raised 
his  hand.  Superintendent  Boger, 
wondering  what  he  might  have  on  his 
mind  after  such  a  service,  moved  aside 
the  lilies  that  stood  in  his  way  in  the 
pulpit,  and  bent  low  to  catch  this — 
"Say,  Mister  Boger,  how  about  goin' 
BABE  FOOTED?" 


EASTER    AT    THE    TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 

By  Miss  Vernie  Goodman. 

April  20th,  Easter  Sunday,  was 
truly  a  significant  Easter  Day.  The 
warm  sunshine,  the  bursting  buds,  the 
cloudless  sky,  the  gentle  breeze  of 
the  morning  would  have  awakened  in 
the  heart  of  the  most  indifferent  a 
livelier  attitude  toward  nature,  man- 
kind, and  toward  the  Go'd  of  it  all. 

A  service  had  been  planned  for  Sun- 
day morning  instead  of  the  regular 
Sunday  School,  and  in  preparation  for 
the  event  the  chapel  was  decorated 
with  masses  of  flowers.  Pink  and 
white  blossoms  filled  the  windows, 
and  choir  loft.  In  the  pulpit  only 
white  was  used,  lilies  and  white  lilacs 
and  pedestals  holding  baskets  of  white 
flowers  were  arranged  against  a  back- 
ground of  dogwood,  and  the  whole  ef- 
fect was  most  artistic.  At  nine  thirty 
the  boys  assembled  in  the  chapel,  and 
the  following  program  was  rendered: 

Processional — "Hail,  0  Joyous 
Morn  of  Gladness" 

Gloria  Patria 

Scripture  Reading  in  Concert — 
School 

Solo  and  Choru's,  "Jesus  has 
Arisen" — Lambert  Cavenaugh  and 
School 

Sermon — Bev.  J.  F.  Armstrong 

Solo — "Open  the  Gates  of  the 
Temple" — Charles   Maynard 

Prayer 

Hymn — "Come  Let  Us  Join  Our 
Cheerful  Songs" 

Benediction. 

The  boys  entered  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  service  and  it  was  one  of 
inspiration  and  joy.  It  is  fitting  that 
the  sermon  should  have  special  men- 
tion.    Rev.    Armstrong,    who    is      the 
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busy  pastor  of  the  Forest  Hill  Meth- 
odist church  of  Concord,  and  who  is  a 
loyal  friend  of  the  Training  School 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, took  double  duty  upon  him- 
self that  morning  in  order  to  bring 
an  Easter  message  to  the  boys  be- 
fore the  usual  11  o'clock  service  at 
his  own  church.  His  sermon  was 
based  upon  Christ 's  statement  to  Mary 
in  the  garden,  and  was  full  of  hope 
for  all  who  on  Easter  celebrate  the 
ressurection  of  the  Savior  with  true 
faith.  He  was  heard  with  close  at- 
tention. 

At  three  o  'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
boys  again  assembled  in  the  chapel 
for  the  afternoon  service.  The  speak- 
er at  this  time  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pen- 
tuff,  of  McGill  St.  Baptist  church, 
Concord.  The  lily,  symbolical  of  the 
season,  was  used  to  illustrate  a  most 
fitting  and  appropriate  address  by  Rev. 
Pentuff.  He  was  accompanied  and 
assisted  in  the  service  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Smith,  whose  untiring  devotion  to  the 
school  has  long  since  endeared  him 
to  the  institution. 

Easter  Monday  was  a  real  gala  day. 
Nature  contributed  everything  pos- 
sible in  the  way  of  weather,  and  three 
hundred  and  eighty-one  boys,  with 
tingling  blood  and  high  spirits  were 
attired  in  their  khaki  uniforms  ready 


for    something    to    happen.     Through 
the  efforts  of  Mr,  W.  A.  Foil,  of  Con- 
cord,  something  happened.     Mr.   Foil 
conceived  the  idea  that   it   would  be 
a  genuine  pleasure .  to   do   something 
real  nice  for  the  boys  of  the  school— 
(he's  another  regular  feller  when  it 
comes   to  the  Training   School.)     Be- 
ing a  member  of  his  home  town  Ki- 
wanis  Club,  he  communicated  the  idea 
to  his  fellow  members  and  to  Kiwan- 
is   Clubs   of   neighboring   towns.     Ac- 
cordingly, a  big  barbecue  was  planned 
and   executed   at  the   school   athletic 
field   on   Easter   Monday.     A   number 
of  Kiwanians,  together  with  members 
of  their  families,   came  out  to   enjoy 
the    occasion   with   the   boys.     While 
the  barbecue  was  in  process  of  prep- 
aration a  ball  game,  a  military  drill, 
and  other  stunts  were  put  on  by  the 
boys    for    the    entertainment    of    the 
visitors  who  found  the    spacious,  airy 
grandstand  a  most  comfortable  place 
from  which  to  watch  the  proceedings. 
And    did    the    boys    enjoy    it?     Well, 
just    ask    any   youngster   who   passed 
his  plate  for  the  second  generous  help- 
ing of  barbecued  pork   "with   acces- 
sories" if  he  had  a  good  time!     Yes 
siree!   spiritually  and  materially  the 
Easter  season  was  one  of  joy  at  the 
Training    School. 


Don't  worry  when  you  stumble— remember,  a  worm  is  about  the  only 
thing  that  can't  fall  down. 


Carolina  Collector 
U.  N.  C.  Library 
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AND  NAMED  IT  AMERICA, 


♦ 


*  God  built  Him  a  continent  of  glory  and  filled  it 
t  with  treasures  untold.    He   carpeted   it  with  soft  | 
|  rolling  prairies  and  pillared     it  with     thundering  J, 

*  fountains  and  traced  it  with  long  winding  streams.  | 
|  He  graced  it  with  deep  shadowed  forests  and  filled  * 
%■  it  with  song.  % 
%  Then  He  called  unto  a  thousand  peoples  and  sum-  * 
I  moned  the  bravest  among  them.  They  came  from  % 
|  the  ends  of  the  earth,  each  bearing  a  gift  and  a  * 

*  hope.  The  glory  of  adventure  was  in  their  eyes,  | 
%  and  in  their  souls  the  glory  of  hope.  ♦ 
|  And  out  of  the  earth  and  the  labors  of  man,  out  * 
|  of  the  longing  of  hearts  and  prayers  of  souls,  out  * 
I*  of  the  memories  of  age  and  the  hope  of  the  world,  | 
%  God  fashioned  a  nation  of  love,  blessed  it  with  a  J. 
t  purpose  sublime,  and  called  it  America.  % 

*  * 
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PRESERVATION  OF  NATURE'S  CONTRIBUTION. 

In  this  number  jjg  are  carding  an  interesting  story  about  native  flowery 
shrubbery  and  wild  growth  in  general  in  our  wooded.. and  low, lands.  TJjie 
way  that  many  of  these  beautiful  and  cheering  contributions  which  nature 
lavishly  furnishes. us  are  destroyed, ruthlessly,  -with  n<?!;consid-eratiQn,.ftn.d  with 
an.  abandon,  amounts  at /times,  to.  vandalism-  ,;■/:   gnid: 

Reverting  to  this  a  lady  offers, /us  this,  contribution  on  the  subject  which  we 
here  use  to  illustrate  j^oWtil^jl^1§d8<ffl§i4&5  W^tiS^S  and  have  nof,r.i?:- 
gard  f^r  the  work ;of  others. ./Th,?  lady  talks  as  follows:  a  JoO 

° /'Sometimes  things  happen  that.giye,  one  the ;  shock  , of  a  life,  most  especially 
if  one  has  an  aesthetictemperament.     Two  persons,  a.  weaker  more  ago,  while 
riding,  out, 'on,  the  National  pg^^fe  feHPfrAf  'fy^0ff^^ff4ll8bS^%A 
purposely  to  enjoy  the  freshness, and  beauty pf^.woopX.c-bseryed  and  comr 
mented  about  two  dog-wood  bushes  in  all  their,  flowery.glory  that  stood  sen- 
tinel, one  at  each  driveway  leading  into  the  old  home-place,  planned  and  de- 
veloped by  one  of  Concord's  most  progressive  citizens,  Mr. .  C.  W.  Swmk. ,     ,  y 
An  avera-e  person  would-  be.  compelled,  to  be  impressed  .with.-the  eare^ed 
in  selecting,  the  planting  place,  for  it  was  .evident  that  the  outsanding  thought; 
in  the  mind  of  the- landscape  gardener  was  to  beautify  the. grounds  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  pleasure    to  the-  jessing,  traveler. 

All  nature  seemed  to  be_  m;iuim this  -bright  J&jter-day  as_  thesejovers^of 


All  nature  seeuieu  iu   ™  ^  »««« ^  _■,;    ;„  ^,.  ±-* ... ...  :    ,.       c  ,- 

natureTsped  on,  enjoying'  fte"early  spring  "blossoms .and  the Mmge 
iio?.io:il  <.  a/u  5i„^^-:^'  -'i-f^A*  mfl(i(,  a  eanonv'  for  the  song  butts 
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his  new  bride,  making  plans  for  home-building. 

The  shock  came— it  was  the  end  of  a  perfect  day.  On  the  return  trip  home, 
a  few  hours  after  the  first  passing,  just  in  view  of  the  old  home  mentioned  pede- 
strains  were  seen  on  the  highway  bearing  long  branches  of  dog-wood  with  no 
other  thought  than  to  fill  an  empty  jardiniere  at  their  respective  homes. 
Since  we  were  in  the  open,  with  nothing  but  cultivated  fields  on  either  side, 
it  was  but  natural  to  conclude  that  the  very  bushes  so  much  admired  a  few 
hours  previous  had  been  treated  rather  severely. 

Our  conjecture  was  true.  As  we  approached  it  was  observed  that  one  bush 
had  been  topped,  so  to  speak,  for  there  stood  the  splintered  stub  to  tell  the 
talc. 

Why  did  this  happn?  It  was  a  lack  of  appreciation  or  understanding  of 
how  many  years  it  takes  to  grow  these  bushes  or  why  they  were  planted  just 
at  that.  spot.  No  doubt  these  people  thought,  if  they  thought  at  all, 
it  just  happened  so  and  considered  themselves  fortunate  to  be  the  first  to  pass 
and  without  the  least  exertion  to  break  lown  the  bush,  thereby  ruthlessly  de- 
stroy in  a  few  moments  that  which  some  thinking  and  designing  person  had 
taken  years  to  see  materialize. 

This  thought  comes  into  the  minds  of  all  thinking  persons,  who  love  beauty 
and  order,  is  there  nothing  that  can  be  done  as  individuals,  as  associations, 
or  through  the  schools,  or  the  press,  to  educate  people  to  an  appreciation 
and  spirit  of  conservation  of  our  shrubs  and  trees  along  the  highways? 

Col.  Benehan  Cameron,  as  president  of  the  Bankhead  Highway,  is  charged 
with  the  most  commendable  business  of  organizing  the  counties  along  this 
highway  into  clubs,  whose  privilege  and  duty  will  be  to  make  more  beautiful 
the  borders  of  the  superb  roads  that  are  being  given  our  piedmont  section. 
By  conserving  what  nature  has  lavishly  given  us,  the  job  before  Col.  Camer- 
on and  his  county  assistants  will  not  be  a  monumental  one. 

There  are  dog-wood,  cedars,  shrubs  and  blossoms  of  all  kinds  back  in  the 

woods  that   are  available  probably  without   the   asking,   costing  nothing  but 

the  effort,  and  we  pray  you  spare  those  in  view  of  the  highways.     Let  us  give 

serious  thought  to  this  matter,  and  through  the  press  give  publicity  to  this 

one  thought:  conservation  of  native  shrubs  and  trees  on  the  highways." 

******* 

DEATH  IN  OUR  MIDST. 

We  have  just  gone  through  a  terrible  epidemic  of  measles  at  the  Jackson 
Training  School,  probably  a  hundred  cases  from  first  to  last.  Several  cases 
ran  into  pneumonia,  and  were  for  a  time  very  sick,  giving  to  the  officials  the 
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deepest  conern.  Two  cases  did  not  stop  with  pneumonia.  There  followed 
stubborn  eases  of  mastoiditis  and  two  of  them  later  with  meningitis.  There 
was  on©  fatality  in  the  latter;  the  others  are  doing  well  and  seem  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  The  best  medical  and  surgical  treatment  to  be  had,  was 
invoked. 

In  the  death  of  Master  Uldric  Bracken  a  sadness  came  over  the  entire 
school.  He  was  a  fine,  little  fellow,  that  sought  to  obey  the  rules,  to  apply 
himself  to  his  studies  and  zealously  discharge  his  other  duties  at  the  school. 
He  stood  high  with  his  associates  and  the  officials.  His  future  was  bright  and 
most  hopeful;  and  sorrow  prevails  that  the  likeable  little  fellow  could  not 
survive  the  terrible  ordeal  which  he  bore  up  to  the  last  like  a  manly  soldier. 

The  best  of  hospital  care  was  given  him,  and  his  people  from  Transylvania 
county  were  with  him  and  realized  from  the  start  that  Master  Bracken  faced 
an  uneven  battle;  and  they  were  grateful,  even  in  their  intense  sorrow  at 
the  loss  of  a  child,  that  everything  possible,  was  done  that  he  might  live. 
Philsophically  they  resignedly  accepted  the  situation  in  the  spirit  of  "Thy 
will  be  done." 

In  this  connection,  THE  UPLIFT  desires  to  publicly  confess  a  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  to  the  Great  Physician  of  the  Universe  that  only  three  deaths 
tave  occurred  during  the  fifteen  years  of  the  operation  of  the  institution. 
One  was  the  result  of  an  accident  in  which  the  young  fellow  against 
rules  took  a  risk  and  met  death;  another  was  a  victim  of  the  terrible  siege 
of  flu  several  years  ago,  and  this  one  that  occurred  last  Sunday  morning  in  a 
hospital  in  Charlotte. 


******* 


SUPERINTENDENT   ALLEN. 

On  Saturday  the  26th,  the  county  commencement  of  the  rural  schools 
occured.  The  young  people  acquitted  themselves  well,  and  there  was  a  small 
but  interested  attendance. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Allen,  State  Supt.  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  Mr.  Allen  is  a  practical  educator  and  has  a  vision  of  what 
the  public  schools  should  be.  He  has  impressed  the  general  public  in  the  state 
as  sound  and  safe  in  positions  he  takes  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the 
rural  schools  and  making  them  function  to  the  best  advantage. 

This  practical  educator  in  no  uncertain  manner  made  clear  that  he  had  but 
little  hope  in  the  one-teacher  school  and  the  multiplication  of  districts,  a 
ruinous  practice  that  yet  prevails  in  a  number  of  counties.  Holding  aloft 
the  eternal  righteousness  of  such  conduct  of  the  public  schools  as  that  tin- 
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ibihbibsK  cisiM  ru£Mos*mbH^sd3hmi^hav»ri?oJi!iai  Sippsrtotiesnisafcbothesqeefi 
the  i  towns:  and  ;atterj3W>ii©di^ee,tiftte,i  heo  Wig  ideato  ite  dlis;  §»ggeafcj»s  rFfhtfgejtts 
e^eTYi'shMd^eoftldieiijof  gqiwfl  a>d\raelagBS.  9di  ;i9tt,el  edi  cti  vjilsie'i  9fio  sew 
8£jniskd»csu»)  alic4tiittG4itfe£GME-a^«i^  bssif 

is,  in.  his  sight,  no  reason  why  he  should  be  neglected.  The  Public. bSrihfJdt 
g^£t«&,9£&il»#*<MgsSeiS9tyifesa  sfta*«!"iiiSrtJJ  andMBereJiS^sM  rtes&fcP^hytfe  tfnli.l 
in  one  county  should .  eriioy; better  advantages  than  a  child  in  another  county. 
Yet  that  very  condition-! does. prevail  in  the- state  and.  if .  Supt.  Allen,  -  in  £id 
wisdom  and  determination,  may  have  his  way,  school,  officers  will  sooner  dfi 
later  come  to  a  realizatiriri^f  their  powers  and  duties  and  remedy  the  evils 
that  Mr.  Allen  and!  aMsiother:  progressive  and  capable  officials  .know  exist 
in  varying  degrees!  mr':tfc«-[seri>ra.l  icountiesiTxg  ssw  9TB3  Isliqaod  *lo  l«9d  adT 

,iS.  loia&K  1adi  irate  »d*  «o*l*b*sil.89i  bas.  mid  tiw  9t9w  ytrwoo 
oraini  lisdJ  Af  NOBLEMAN  PASSES?'!*  ban  ;9lttjsd  navsnrr  nn 
•  'The1  wiolest^'mMftk  *m  passing: of  ^n^a?  jMan^nfeespeare^a^ 
of  fe'urhanv  who  ^ed^Tu^ay'eveh^^nbi?' hbm|;1SrMs  •rdkughfo,,1'#rs.Ilffi 
C.  Flowers,  in  Chicago,  where  he  had  just  arrived  to  make  a  visit;1  'Enro'ute 
to -Chieago,  Gen^Carr/vras1  'attacked  with  -in&n&nkay  which  quickly  developed 
into  pneumonia.-  '  It:#a§W%ieven; fight,-  and  soon  be  succumed. ■"■ 

No  man  in  therpaSt^MlyK'ear&met  more  cnarity  Balls;  no  ma£  contributed 
so  'generously  to  We  'demands*  dfpuWic  -progress-^he  literally  :went  aWut  W 
state  with  his  heart  and  Ms  purse  hanging  wide-open  for  every  call  that  had 
merit.  His  generosity} "if  fee -bad  any  outstanding  weakness,  was  a  fault  tbit 
affected  him  alone. 

Quitting  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen;  be  entered  the  army  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, showing  the  highest  .MirM-M.  pa tfibfism  iM»l>rayery ;  in  peaee-time,  hav- 
ing returned  home  after  the  surrender,  he  built  up  quite  a  fortune;  and  all 
this -time  he  was  le'miiiiglhis  influence  and' add  to  the  upbuilding  of  thfe'Stata 
For  a  period  of  years  he  was  Commander  of  the  Confederate  .veteran  last 
sociation,  a  position1,  .ou^a'ceoimtof  age  and  approaching  infirmities  voluntari- 
ly'relinquished  at-t.Heflaj;tilfl'Uiiiba.  :  i  [  a  at  nsIIA  .iM  jioiiDirtJaal  ail 
nifBtewiftl  be  a .long'tdme^bei'djreLtiheustate  wiLbfeel  like  itself  in  tile  abseuefridf 
this  choicest  spirit  of 'the,  period-4ovable  and  loving  Jule  Carr,  as  liis  thour 
sands  of  devoteds&Aen-fisxjaffectionatiy .cHlledihimy  ifior .; he( >.wasj  the  imosi.-. demot 
rcrattodenioerat  kclfo  iiabits-iandassocifltions  witbitheiputrlSe  of  IbeistafeeifT 
n    .^arrteib   io    noiiBsilqiJlnm   9«fl*b»:,-?  feoSaB   «doB9t-9no   9di   ni  9qod   altiil 

A  GREAT  LEADER. 

Charles  F.  Murphy,  the  Tammany  chieftain  of  New  York,  bas  payed  bis 


IHHOTiaB! 


1 


last  debt.  Among  the  men  of  the  nation  who  have  been  discussed  for  forty 
years  none  have  received  more  notice  than  has  Murphy,  the  leader  of  Tammany. 
Whatever  our  individual  tastes  may  be,  or  preference  for  the  type  of  poli- 
ties may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that  onejhan^vho  could  have  his1  way  for  so 
long  a  time  and  so  effectively  with^housand^f :.m®,pf  all  types  and  tastes, 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  nmur^ith  the  finest  .knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  leadership.     He  #as  a  past-master  at:  the  game. 


BOARD  MEETINGS 

The  regular  semi-annual^eeting  of  _the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School  will  be  hell  at  the  institution,  in  the  Cannon  Memorial  Build- 
ing, on   Thursday,   May   sfh, ginning   at   11   A...M,,^   full   attendance   is 

■.*y.;a>' 


expected. 


,jgiqoTdj  . 
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THE  UPLIFT 


GENERAL  JULIAN  SHAKESPEARE  CARR 

Great  Heart,  Great  Citizen,  Great  Soldier,  and  Great  Philanthropist, 

Of  Durham,  N.  C, 

,  Who  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Flowers,  in  Chicago ;  Tuesday 

evening  at  10  :30,  April  29th,  1924. 


THE  UPLIFT 


BY  THE  WAY. 


By  Old  Hurrygraph. 

the  fish  you  do  not      is  a  delight  and  an  inspiration.     The 
snow-white  dogwood  has  hung  her  eer- 


When  fishing 
catch,    and   the   ones   that   get   away, 
are  always  a  great  deal  bigger  than 
the  ones  you  bring  home — if  you  can 
bring   any.     The   past    Easter   was    a 
gloriously  beautiful  day,  in  every  way, 
for  fishing,   and   there   was  more  pa- 
tience exercized  on  that  day  than  pos- 
sibly during  the  whole  year  by  some 
of   the   persons   who   went    fishing;   I 
m%ht    say    the    majority      of    them. 
Funny,  isn't  it?    People  will  sit  on  a 
creek  or  river  bank  for  hours  at  the 
time,  watching  a  cork  floating  on  the 
water,   and   squint   their   eyes   in   the 
glare  of  the  sunshine  on  the  flicker- 
ing  surface   of   the   stream,    and    say 
never  a  word.     Watching  and  waiting. 
Such    perfecct    patience!      "Watching 
the    little    wavelets    that    indicate    a 
nibble,  and  waiting  for  a  bite,  which 
oft   times   comes   in   the   shape   of   a 
mosquito,  a  sandfly,  a  knat,  an  ant,  or 
a  red-bug,  and  not  a  biter  that  pulls 
the  cork  under  the  water.     It  reminds 
me.     A   fellow   from   one   of   the  big 
cities — like    Durham — went      to      the 
country,  and  while  there  his  country 
friend  took  him  out  fishing,  and  fixed 
him  up  with  a  new  red  cork,  on  a  nice 
line  with  the  proper  hook  to  catch  the 
fish  of  that   neighborhood.     The   city 
chap  was  not   accustomed  to  the  art 
of  country  fishing.     After  some  time 
the   city   chap     said   to  his     country 
friend:    "What   does   that  little  red 
thing  that  floats  on  the  water  cost?" 
"0,  about  10  cents;  why?"  "Well," 
replied  the  c.  c.     "I  owe  you  for  this 

one.     It  has  sunk." 

***** 

A  trip  in  the  broad,  open  country 


tains  in  the  woodland,  shot  through 
with  innumerable  blushes  of  the  red- 
bud,  and  the  tall  trees  with  their  bud- 
ding green  above,  look  like  an  em- 
erald arbor  over  a  smiling  flower  gar- 
den. From  hilltop  to  valley  below, 
with  blooming  haw,  and  dogwood 
white,  mingled  with  the  various  other 
blossoms,  appears  to  be  covered  with 
the  lightest  snow.  "Opening  buds 
salute    the    welcome    day,    and    earth 

relenting  feels  the  genial  ray." 

***** 

"By  the  Way,"  I  have  been  over 
to   beautiful   Oxford   and   once   again 
mingled   with    her   hospitable   people. 
Oxford  is  an  inspiring  town.     While 
it  is  full  of  energy,  and  throbs  with 
commercial  life,  there  is  so  much  joy 
and    inspiration    and    delight    in    her 
social  life.     Oxford  the  past  week  was 
host  to  the  Odd  Fellows'  Convention, 
to  the  Granville  Presbytery,   and  to 
the    annual    meeting    of    the    seventh 
district  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Not    being    an    odd    fellow,    for    I'm 
married,  I  did  not  get  there  in  time 
for   the   first   event.     But   I   Presby- 
terianed  with  the  Presbyterians,  anti- 
federated  with  the  Federation.  It  was 
the  time  of  my  young  life.     I  found 
that  the  Presbyterians  had  their  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  in  the  march  of 

Christian  progress  as  well  as  all  other 
'    denominations.     They    handled    them 

in    the    most    agreeable    Presbyterian 

style. 

The  Federation  meeting  was  one  of 

the  best  ever  held  in  any  district  of 

the  clubs.   For  the  time  being  I  was 


so 
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one   was   represented 
some.  ,.'16.0  r  delegates 


one  of  the  women,  by  th6Jrgpa.'(;JT  oi^J^fsifn  TsjCK^bl  for  mountain  boys,  in 
some  warm  friends  who 'toot  ml  in  ntne  Happy^Valley,  Caldwell  county, 
and  registered  and  tagged  me  as,  J '  ont^;  ;palmyr&,  the  main  building — the  old 
o|„,them..V  Of  the  14  counties  revervr      ^olonial  home  .of  the  late^amueWL. 

Patterson— }ias;  Wen. destroyed  byr  lire 
it,' was  imrfied  Jtlonday  afternoon. 
Fire  originated' \ri.  the  Jaundry,.  bac* 
of  the  building  ,ahd  spread  to  the,  ma|- 
jestic   old   residence   before,  anything 

rifle  wind  was,  blowing,  and  with  the 
dwelling  the  granary  and  a  lot  -of  yal- 
uable .  feed  also  went  up  in  flames, 
which,  not  content  with  burning  lous- 
es, spread  to  .the. -woods  surrounding 
one't  side"  of  the  old  horne.  r  Therl.oss 
is  estimated  at  between  $18,000  and 
$20,000."  This  is  a, very  serious,  blow 
to  this  industrial  school  for,  mountain 
boys,,  where  such  a  splendid' work  was 
being    done.    "Wliijer-ther  loss  ^  is    se- 


but    one,    and 

were,  '  present, 
Mrs.  'Robert  G,  Lassiter  presided  with 
"beautiful  grace,  and  made  ,an.  earnest 
fi  ^^tlflnrte^hlgliways: 

"'fife  address  of  welcome  by,  Mrs,  1.  could  be  done  to  prevent  it...-  ,A,  lex 
C.  Roberts  was  warm,,  hearty,  and 
couched  in  lovely  J.  language..  The 
resjpoiise  by  Mrs.  Si  P.  Cooper  of  Hen- 
derson', was  no ,  less 'so,  and  might  be 
'likened  .to  strains;  of  inspirational 
music  to  the  delegate's!  The  solo  by 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Wilson  was  qiie,  of  the  cli- 
maxes of  the  morning  session.  The 
solo  and  encore  were  gems.  ,  The,  out- 
standing feature \.of  the  niorning  .ses- 
sion was  the.  address 'by,  Mrs.  Palmer 
Jerman,  of  Raleigh,  president  .of  the 
N.  C.  Federation 'of  Woman's \  clubs. 
Toe  luncheon  served  in.the'  Lyon  Me- 
morialbuilding  was'  one' of  the  most 

delightful  Events'  of  the1  day,,  ft  was 

-  r  loixv)      oiri  Ijir^o^ 

perfect    in.  every    appointment;    rich 

and  appetizing  in  its  menu,  and  a  joy 
to  the 'more,  than  200  women"  and  three 
m^.-who  parto.ok  of  tfie  gracious  hos- 
pitality, as  guests  .of  the  Oxford  Wf>- 
All     success     to    .these 


mall's"' '"club 


^¥efa#lhW#a$- 

.  :    ''       ;'iov   \ai   jo  o:iiit  oil! 

-doiq  -xisrlt  b&d  sanmivdfsil  vdXAzdl 


bnuoi 


ve'rp'  ;anfl; "stunning^    it,  should    be    a 

cause  for  greater  hope,  and  a  stronger 

determination     on     tile   part  "of.   the 

friends   of   the   school   everywhere   to 

come  together  for  a. larger  and  better 

school,  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  home. 

TJnited  effort  can  doit    If  the. friends 

of .  the  "mountain  boys   will  come  to1 

g'ether' right 'how,'  with  &  liberal  aid. 

tile  work ,  e'an  go  forward  before   the 

ashes  of  the  old  building 

fetV'dO  W   M   do    it,:: 

'fegiicVall 

rwbbin,:iLegerWbod„^.iC, 

■;;■ ■-   9  il     J>ooihod£rgi9£i  i&di  lo  dgfi 

Ita   orft   ol   &9mol303   B    ton    ajsv/    qnrf-i 

nm'fi  artinv  19JIA     .-gaideh  'riinuoo  io 


grow.  cold. 

now. 

contributions1  to  Rev.  .;H.  '&. 
iiiUifi  j    -kt  'n    '  ctnw  and 
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lirt 


U! 


yitairoo  aid  )i  bi&a  p;fi(fo  vlia  9ilt 
isdJJl^y  begin^mgj^^^w.^hat;  iike:.begejs  like  was,  established,  TMJfiit 
nral^w  jnuis  through  jtwo  worlds,  , , Th,e  gardener  knows  it, ,  The  farmer  ktnowst  ;  t 
,f,ii„vit  would: b,e  arPfe^riqus,  wor^  if  the, man  wh.o,;Sowa  his  seed  ui|  ttpj • j 

spring  of  the  year  did  not  knowrwhat  tOffxnect.  But  he  takes  no,  chance,  r[ 
io^ow. carry  tfeat  law^^frr^ojfhe  other  realm,  and  we  find  nQ  difference,',,., 
!   Sow  hate,  and;' y^ujrea,p,hjatef  .Sow  smiles  and  you  .reap  smiles.    Sow 

love,  and  you  rea,pi  lover    Sow  spiritual  things,  and  ypu  reap  eternal  life. 


THEIWErET 


an. 


-loqini   iib  used   svp.ri   alooiios  tuO 
gfSdimrn  9ili  ^nidainimifa  ni  iBjirAMni  M. 

■/wfiffi^aisgS^ry^f  ^imWrea1  Sp'erfeil 

■Web'  i^'vh'gffi  HKaftft"  f^nBfffciH&I 

^m°t4rf'jor:t{irk1liicfnarett;  i!War|, J'Hre 
WlSEs8  hafe^'beeri^'  bu*ne,a,;'-,  sM, 
'arid  '-Broken  ""$  iritO\fa¥m^-fh,e-  wild 
lifetrHafe  Befe  'sfiot;  the'soll  in'  many 
■  places1  °8#feJSl  » '  f ertilrfy/'and : 'We 
'■ttrneraF  ;  aJepios'itsvt'ct'xploit(T.  -  c6\iv 


tiPJKXGPi 


via 
9lqo9q  9 
Patterson. 


itra  hlnovr  Fob  *£ 


HJ9d3  ni 
.nreril   mud   ot   auoizaB 


51  9jidomgJuiJ 


raoiirJi  odj  io  aairaoD   sdT 


(fhilaren  lon  ^araraa 


WeitSWSs0  »eri  l|f r 


nets  o-n.  Scnodl 
and 


EueKtTess   nature"  rovers  $oz 
«  «  «  «4SS- 


•*ood>!  ^timber!  rafad  'mineral'  suftpfy-'ls 
^ow^lmfte'el,  temdWa  JW WSg.  iffifi     .  SFlfflgS 
•Wr^nperafe^and-tte 'gi-eat  auk-  and 
ipa-ssenger"  BJ$ig§JftP'%£Hfi38*  arid    '  tin; 
•A-tterkan   -buffalo  '  nearry;<iSo.;     Our 
cities   are   creeping   into   the   suburbs 
-and  the  suburbs' '  en  iritd  t$8  Country. 
'tfie:pa^ihg  -of  'our; great  Me'sts1 ;  ami 
the  breaking-  tip'  of  the  land  has  re- 
-SulT'ea'^-a'iriaTkiea  decrease  in  rrum- 
iefs- of  some  of  our  choicest  -natiyb 
^fesv°MtieB  of  the  loss' of  fore=i-, 
land,  m'ineraWWd  wild'  life  'was  up- 
avoidable,  buton  the  other  hand  much 
''of  it '-Was Avoidable.-  ThW  destruction 
'of  '-thfe-gr^at  f4iik  and   the  passenger 
pigeomaM1Mimh  of  th  loss  of  forests 
-'from'' fires'' ebul'd -have   been   averted. 
Likewise- rnlTefi  of   the :  loss   in   num- 
bers "of   sOrrie    of  Our    native    plants 
-cOiiM'  havt  been  "averted.  But  whether 
the  loss  in  the  past  was  avoidable  or 
;riot,  "tSe;;  fact  remains1  that   we   may 
-still-save  and  uSe  more  wisely  what  we 
have  left.     And  what  we  have  left  S  a 
'great  deal.         ,    ,  .  ,(     F 

■■'A There  are  many  reasons  for  tne 
rapid  decrease  in  numbers  of  Some  of 
te  'choicest  native  plants.  Most, 
pfeople  naturally  like  wild  flower's' and 


^M^^MMSi 


^Owe^rc^^fs^cultrvSfebt:  plahtf  ' 
sirtm>xm    fe^Wr?«,mmi5!st'';of 

^miglitv^aelSr8  fflf,  ffi'e^eltWctiqn"  Of 
Jbitf'J«at?^np^ar?tsf'ni^e3rIfir^ll?yeh 

Ih i  BfewWllW?110*^11, 

^sw&'p^oViMSM  ^isfiHrv^thousk'Us  of 
^afee^oi  MnWfH^'timter:  ^Slashing's 
Llare  Jp^o'ffl{Mll;f6WfM.   ;'Mkiiy  peo- 
ple7 buyi¥arrn^lrla  feoUntry^homes1  Sffty 
'4f[b$giflJ  s^e^kti^Mr::burriirig  rvi.v.d 
'nesf f tfffrig  '  ift    Ka'turafl0  TSeautleW  r'of 
•the':'pla*'e1.-'lcarafiy'L'4i'M  ^oWe"rs;  and 
other 'rfeH^e  piSfe  are  ';3f  ^rb>ed  m 
eVerf'sficH1^.  ''''Buf  there  i^  another 
.liaglfo  [M69SSrf°.  ]lWhen:  a  fire  de- 
strovs":q*rrf;fbreits  or::Be.  weeds^and 
ffefe^n  -w^Afe^places,   it   also'  de- 
stToyS^  ffie  ^^fe,1' humus,    and    soil 
-baotVriS,  eriaiigihffffip '^off  ebriditior.% 
f'^'Waf  rfla9^^1aMsiIekniiot  grow  thero 
again  untiF  ifh&f  otfmef  eOriditi'ons  %aHi 
-after  'a "  long  'period'  of  time  been  r£- 
-s'tor'ea.''''"1  Weed's'  ^"a'Bd'^  fessifavor"ea 
plarits"'takeBrfth'eHpl;aees  -  of  those  i  de- 
stroy'eav'rlM3an^o:p'eotple    fairly'-'  aphe 
tO^'btirii- ri"he0w4eas{,iri'  thOSe^  despised 
plato" we' ig-eiierall-y ' s'peak" %!  as-waste 
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places.  But  many  of  them  are  far 
from  waste  places.  A  careful  study 
would'  reveal  many  natural  wonders 
in  them  and  would  make  people  less 
anxious   to   burn   them. 

The  coming1  of  the  automobile  has 
been  another  mighty  factor  in  the 
destruction  of  our  wild  plant  and 
animal  life.  Hunters  are  now  able 
to  visit  a  number  of  hunting  grounds 
where  they  formerly  could  visit  but 
one.  They  ride  or  drive  to  one  hunt- 
ing ground,  shoot  all  the  game  easily 
procurable,  go  on  to  a  second  and 
there  do  the  sarnej  and  then  go  oil 
to  still  another.  William  T.  Horna- 
day  director,  of  the  New  York  Zoo- 
logical Garden,  estimates  that  the 
automobile  has  increased  the  periis 
of  our  wild  life  by  at  least  fifty  per 
cent.  He  goes  on  to  state  tha  as  yet 
he  has  not  found  a  single  person 
willing  to  contend  that  his  estimate 
is  to  high.  I  suspect  that  a  person  is 
equally  safe  in  estimating  that  the 
automobile  has  also  increased  the 
perils  of  our  wild  flowers  and  other 
native  ornamental  plants  to  a  like 
extent.  People  by  the  thousands 
flock  to  the  suburbs,  natural  parks, 
and  country  on  every  Sunday  a  id 
other  holiday.  Many  of  them  stop  to 
pick  flowers  and  ornamental  plants, 
even  festooninng.  and  loading  down 
their  machines  with  them.  Raids  are 
made  on  our  wild  plants  for  decora- 
tions for  weddings,  parties  and  pro- 
grams of  all  kinds.  Little  wonder 
then  that  the  warning  has  been  is- 
sued that  unless  the  wholesale  and 
ruthless  picking  of  our  native  plants 
stops  we  will  soon  not  have  many  of 
the  fairest  and  most  popular  ones 
left.  Little  wonder,  too,  that  many 
flowers     have     been     exterminated  hi 


some  places  where  they  once  grew  in 
abundance  and  that  many  species  have 
been  sadly  depleted  in  numbers. 

Our  schools  have  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  diminishing  the  numbers 
of  our  native  plants.  Step  into  many 
school  rooms  during  the  spring  and 
fall  months  and  you  will  find  vases, 
tin  cans,  bottles  and  jars  filled  wit  a 
either  fresh  or  faded  flowers  brought 
to  the  building  by  pupils.  Some  of 
the  plants  are  used  for  botany  and 
nature  study  lessons,  but  most  c  . 
them  are  never  used  for  school  work. 
In  a  few  days  they  wilt  and  find  the:or 
Way  to  the  waste  paper  basket  or 
the  furnace.  Much  of  this  loss  is 
avoidable.  Flowers,  if  cut  spariti^iy 
from  vigorous  plants,  may  be  usjI 
for  school  work  without  such  a  grear 
loss. 

Some  of  our  rarest  and  most  beau- 
tiful wild  flowers  have  been  made 
state  flowers  with  disastrous  results. 
It  has  tended  to  popularize  the  flow- 
ers and  has  stimulated  the  picking  of 
them.  Colorado  made  the  columbine 
its  state  flower,  South  Dakota  chose 
the  pasque  flower,  Connecticut  the 
mountain  laurel,  Massachusetts  the 
arbutus,  and  Minnesota  the  moccasin 
flower,  all  with  unfortunate  results. 

Wild  flowers  are  often  sold  on 
trains  and  on  our  city  streets  by 
wild-flower  venders.  This  practice 
has  resulted  in  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  some  of  our  rarest  flowers 
just  as  the  traffic  in  feathers  and 
plumes  resulted  in  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  some  of  our  wild  birds. 
Nurserymen,  too,  often  offer  the  roots 
and  plants  of  wild  flowers  for  sale. 
In  so  far  as  easily  transplanted  spe- 
cies are  sold  the  practice  does  good 
instead    of    harm.     However,    plants 
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almost  impossible  to  transplant  are 
sometimes  sold  with  the  loss  of  many 
plants.  The  arbutus  and  some  or- 
chids are  examples  of  wild  flowers 
that  are  very  hard,  if  almost  impos- 
sible,   to    transplant    successfully. 

The  arbutus,  cardinal  flower,  moun- 
tain   laurel,   moccasin    flower,    rhodo- 
dendrons,  columbine,     pasque  flower, 
fringed  and  bottle  gentians,  and  the 
flowering  dogwood  have  in  some  places 
either  been   entirely  exterminated  or 
sadly   decreased   in   numbers   for   one 
or  several  of  the  preceding  reasons- 
Other  flowers  that  hvea  suffered  ana 
are  suffering  are  the  harebell,  Dutch- 
man's    breeches,     pond     and    water 
lilies,    iris,   hepatiea,   Jack-in-the-pul- 
pit,    bloodroot,    rue    anemone,    sweet 
bay,  painted  cup,  some  ferns,  as  for 
example  the  maidenhair  and  walking- 
fern,  toothwort,  larkspur,  red-bud  hol- 
ly, Venus'  flytrap,  and  the  trilliums. 
"   Our    native   plants    differ    a    great 
deal  in  natural  hardiness  and  manner 
of  reproduction  and  hence  some  may 
be  picked  freely,  while  others  should 
either  be  picked  sparingly  or  not  at 
all.     The  picking  of  the  more  hardy 
and   more   numerous    species    in   pre- 
ference to  the  frailer  and  more  easily 
exterminated  species  is  an  aid  to  con- 
servation.    Some     plants      reproduce 
only  by  means  of  a  few  seeds,  while 
others"    spread    by    means    of      their 
roots  and  countless  seeds.     Some  have 
seeds  that   stick  to   our  clothing  and 
the  fur  of  animals  and  are  thus  car- 
ried  far   and    wide,   while    the    seeds 
of   others   fall   to   the  ground  at   the 
base  of  the  plant  and  get  no  farther. 
Some  seeds  are  carried  far  and  wide 
by    the      wind.     Furthermore,      some 
flowers  are  in  a  measure  protected  by 
not  appealing  as  strongly  to  most  peo- 


ple   as    do    some    others.     They    are 
protected  by  their  modest  colors  or  by 
the  numbers   of  leaves     to     a  single 
flower.     Still  others  are  protected  m 
that  they  are  hard  to  reach  or  hard  to 
find.     The    lady's     slipper,     arbutus, 
hepatiea,  harebell  and  columbine  are 
good    examples    of    flowers    that    are 
noted    for    their    wide    appeal.     The 
wood  anemone,  Solomon's  seal,  oake- 
sia,  bellwort,  May  apple  and  cranes- 
bill   are   some   not   so   eagerly   sought 
for.     The  wood  anemone,  wild  cranes- 
bill  and  May  apple,  for  example,  re- 
quire   the    picking   of   several   leaves 
for  a   single     flower.     The     bouquet 
consequently  contains  too  many  leave* 
to   suit   some  people.     The   flower  01 
the   May   apple   also   is   well  hidden 
from  view  and  furthermore  the  odor 
of  the  plant  is  objectionable  to  some. 
The  oakesia  and  bellwort  have  flowers 
that  match  their  leaves  quite  well  in 
color  and  hence  are  not  conspicuous. 
Some  orchids  are  extremely  hard  to 
find,    the    nodding     trillium     has     its 
flower  tucked  under   the   leaves,   and 
the  pond  lily,  water  lily,  marsh  mari- 
gold  and   blue   flag   are   hard   to  get 
at  because  they  grow  in  wet  places. 
The  small  blossoms  of  the  Solomon's 
seal  are  found  along  the  under  side 
of  the  stem  where  they  are  not  con- 
spicuous.    In    spite    of    these    facts, 
the  Solmon's  seal,  blue  flag,  nodding 
trillium,  marsh  marigold,     pond     and 
water    lilies    are    in    some    places    in 
need  of  protection. 

Flowers  which  because  of  their  na- 
tural hardiness  and  manner  of  re- 
production may  be  picked  freely  are 
the  asters,  some  goldenrods,  ox-eyed 
daisy,  brown-eyed  Susan,  bouncing 
Bet, "yarrow  vervain,  everlasting,  ev- 
ening primrose,  buttercups,  wild  ber- 
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ga,tno%fM3sh  pv&Mn,  antHtktfr  elevens 
wild  o  i®8e!,oowffi'ab(iabBiari^  v^lfejf;.'  >$taq 
c^fioil,  anustardevfeteizIiTg.  stafpilupitui-j 
tet&yl  'eMaary^  bwMJ  fcunfl<!>&er,"  stofll 
wedVlyiilbftwiesetvi  od^nsMianfj  %35&a&s&t 
iBitkMfeed,  .''wiiflltimmt^cfaiuil'Hh  Jmd 
siwartwisedi'.iioa  has  lladan&A  fSoit&qoA 
•jijgoiiielfofeth'ef'^regediii^^plaM'tsLare; 
kil'Bnariyyplacesifoffiisideiyd  -weecfejlw* 
eailse  ^edh^itoaraiaBe^aii  i-aindn  ipdrsi*/ 
tent-r. growth,  j  J< ;  tExaniples Tocrf  I [pretty 
fldwis  efessed.  <in  some  -ypiaces  liisf 
weeds  ar^i'tlifiiiiJSMeyadfiodaflsjij^'  scrawl 
asters',  [ ;some  :goldeinrp-dsj  IEer ...blah1cJ 
eyedy ' Stean^c  :bamic'jng;::Bet,r:ikiervscni( 
feHtpian^  primrose,  .'/chicor^/rfirewend 
aB'diyldandBliociJ  gflfEhGNH)  ■/picking-  is 
sometimes  #('lielp  rather  than  the:  re^ 

V.OTfi&jl    IJ'JW     si     Oi  :  ' 

•i i  Uhqiihs  iand'wiid*;erabs  are  in  some! 
placeo  i -So 9 abundant  and!  tfhesl^rea^  la 
bardyN  thati!  twigs' ima^i  :be  safely  'Crffi 
wi thoivt  d amaguig  y ths  o tScle efc  jew;! htent  1 
ing  .-the;  caused  toli  the-i a  c&nfcervatjlon 
mto'tem^nt/.!':  ff'bel:tkw-ers  -make  beautK 
iM  lmiiquets>iands  might  iwell  bejtakeit 
in  -preferehce.' to  :  the  .flbwt'rs5  of -tb.<; 
dogwooidi'^had-blow  and  other  flc+wer-t 
ing  ti-eds: : that  nt:_ present!  are,-,  being 

destroyed..  The -.  fragrant  Vcrab  :has 
very:  beautiful  pink  flowers  that  rivfi.1 
the -,  arbutus  lor  fragrance.  , 

r-When  picking  flowers  and  trying 
,k»  help  the  |  conservation  movement  it 
ianWellito  keep  a  few  simple;  points 
im.cmifrd.  ;  Tljeyar*; 
in  (I) . ■  Do  not  pick  flowers,  that,  are 
easily  exterminated  Or  in  danger  of 
extermination.  In  case  some  of" the 
more -easily  exterminated  species,  are 
very  numerous  in  your  neighborhood, 
they  may,  of  course,  be  picked  spr.r- 
•ingly. 

.,.(2).  Cut  and  do  not  tear  or  break 
flowers   from   the  plants. 


3-j.$3 pn.RNjesHnJpii'11  flWrewSTup  byotihte 
r<jotsi  flw  ateimp'leiitbenblde'Wfflaiiiofliog 
"i(\4^irs&chi!&o-ese^&&omirS,'he.smxsiq 
vig/fjKuBisbpJfmfe,'  ardfpmArwBEs  dfajite 
affltpai  fiewutlrerfeL  ,i)©el  ywur  tauqueil} 
as  yojdlwbubi'gfit  al:borU[qnettfroin  $fcfe 
garden  /irrcronfi  fxmHyswiitlwAtB&i:'pii&ls. 
baaaaifa phmty lioigmiotiBtefasinrA  nisi 
,-:9f)5c)f)  Do: not  piekiflow^ES)  n,eaE-&igt£ 
waX'stuaad  aims  i  parks..  [  1  tPi'cki  lymtr-bwui 
qiatfej  fatrosfrcim  'Mgihway^jfinificmtwofi 
the  Jwayiiplaces.,  '/There. ,wiil-:4hen/;h;§ 
somei flowers!  left  to  go.-to,-;se§d  both 
near  and  faxjthenfjroim  the  bigteraya-j , -, 
bn(i3J:i3iB&J^nob-'i!tsyjJi  \gt o-tefospjairt 
-wUdi  Cflo'Wejrg;!,  Unla'ss,.yiy;0^;i;ar'e;;;  quite 
sure  .vthati-yoiii/ieap  mafeotteern...-  live* 
Begin  'by  -transplanting'  iiflqWer s  ;tha;t 
ma?  -be,. .picked  freely,  .suchf ,as!(ast.erHr, 
goldenrodsv/blaek'Teyed,  Sti%g.nj jjbounatf 
ing'-JSety  (Shicoryj.i&piderwqrti  and.  the 
dth.efs 'given  .in  the .list?  .-.■  : tool  , 

e  v(i7i)ili  iPoai iiofciipJuph3^/ fwiyijjflo^vers 
from;  yendflrMj    aJiusIq    oviicfl    iuO 

(8)  When.  caJiipiilgi^Gr  lOiut^for  a 
picnic,  [never.,  throw  matches  r. where 
thj?y/!-are.;jlikelyiiito  ,  start  i  disastrous 
fire$e/i  '10   vj-gi-'i 

Y.J  The  home  .wild  flower  garden  is  a 
means:  of  preserving  wild,  flowers,  prpT 
yided  the  ones:  selected  for  the.  pur7 
pose-  o  bear  transplantingr,  The.  flow- 
ers thus  transplanted  are  cared  for, 
encouraged,  in  their  growtb  and  re- 
production,,, and  savedi  from  ruthless 
picking  Just  as  .are'. our  .ciiltivated 
yarietios:  ;  If  bouquets  '  are  ;i  picked 
from  th;e,  wild  flower  garden,,  the  flow- 
gg§9§re;, picked-  sparingly  with  plenty 
left  to  go  to  seed. 

,  H'p.turally,  the  less  burning ,  done 
eyer-y where,  itbe  .better  fori  our  wild 
flowers  and  other  jiative  plants.  ;This 
applies,  to  the  burning,  of  leayRSi, 
weeds,,,  grasses    and    underbrush,    as 
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well  as.,to  the  burning  over  of  slash- 
mgV 'and!  forest  areas."  Leaves,  weeds, 
and  grasses  make  excellent  fertilizers. 
Save,  them,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
serve.soil  fertility  and  save  our  wild 
flowers ;:  wild  flowers  improve  the 
looks  oi  any  place.  ,  Railway  right  of 
ways/top,  are  burned  over  periodical- 
ly with-  a  great  loss  of  wild  .flowers. 
In  many  places,  such  right  of  ways 
are  literally  ablaze  with  the  colors  of 
wild  flowers.  Many,  of  our  native 
plants  are  making  their  final  stand 
along  them. 

The  wholesale  destruction  of  flow- 
ers has;  paused  some  states  to  pa.-? 
laws  protecting,  certain  plants.  Such 
laws  have  been  passed  in  California, 
Massachusetts,:  Connecticut  and  Mary- 
land. Vermont  has  passed  a  law 
protecting  nearly  fifty  different 
plants.  J  Such  laws  are,  of  course,  a 
help  to  conservation, .  provided  they 
.are  enforced.  Establishing,  natural 
forbidding  the  picking  of  native 
plants  is  forbidden  is  also  a  step  in 


who  shoots  the  squirrel  with  impunity. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  trying  to, 
every  laW-abiding  citizen.  When  a 
city'; passes  an  ordinance  protecting 
wild'  flowers  and ,  animals,  it  is  ill, 
duty  bounfi  to  see  that  officers  patrol 
the' cityr  enforcing  the  ordinance,  oth- 
erwise the  ordinance  becomes  a  nuis-, 
ance.  The  argument  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every -citizen  to  see  that  the 
laws  are,  enforced  may  be  all  right, 
but  does  not'relieve  a  city,  eounty  or, 
state  from  -assuming  its  share  of  the 
responsibility-  - 

.  If  wild  flowers  were  photographed 
instead  of  rpicked  a  great ,- de^i  of  plea- 
sure could  be  gotten' from  them  with- 
out any  loss  to  our  fields  and  woods, 
The  flowers  would  be  left  in  their  na- 
tive haunts  to  beautify  the  place.  The 
individual  might  then  return  to  na- 
tural beauty  spots  day  after  day  and^ 
year  after  year  and  ..find  his  favorite 
ftoWers;  in  the  same  places.  A  pic- 
ture of  the,  arbutus,  hepatica,  anemone 
or    bloodroot    could    be    enjoyed    tl 


the  rigth  .  direction.     The  more  such 

pa?Es:2amf-'the;Linore  rigid-  the   rules 
forbiddingk   the   picking     of      riaiavir 
plants   the   better.     The   mere  -estafr- 
lishfngrpf  parks-arid"  the- passing  of 
rules  "or  laws  forbidding  the  picking 
of  flowers   is   not   enough.     Penalt-ie3 
must    be. imposed  .on    offenders-  and 
officers   kept    on   the  grounds   all   tn<. 
time  to  see  that  no;  violations   occur. 
TBfive-'5in  the:  open  country,  but  within 
Wlim'ips of  ar  small  city.     An  ordi- 
nance   has;  been    passed  .by '  the    city 
council    prohibiting    the    shooting    of 
1  sijuirrek   within,  the   city.     However, 
the   ordinance  is   not   enforced.     One 
fEunte'r  passes  up  a  shot,'  thus 'living 
up  to  Idle,  ordinance,  only  to  be  fol 


lowed  by  a  less     scrupulous     huntei 
t  rexi t    9Di       ' 


'  year  around.     Why  .not  take  pictures 
of  your   fa^irite- floors-; instead    or 
picking  them.     A   four  by  five  plate 
—camera    is    ideal    for    the    work,      '.t 
should  kave  a  lens  With 'a  focal  .length 
of  six  or  seven  inches  and  a  bello'ws 
from    eight     to     twelve     inches     lung. 
'   During"  the  spring  of  1923,  I  tramped 
over  eight  hundred  miles  during  my 
spare    time    through  the   woods    witfi 
my  film  pack  and  camera.     Occasion- 
illy,  I  took  pictures  of  my  favontb 
flowers.     Consequently;  I  have  a  fair 
set  of  flower  pictures  and  can  at  anv 
time    look    at   many   beauty   spots    I 
visited,  though  I  am  now  many  huri- 
"dred  miles,  .aWfj-y.'    The  ybest  pictures 
are    secured    When    the  "flowers    are 
shaded/  ,  Tgenerally  use  a  small  stop 

.//     9gT09r}    flDIttW    ■--;.-'■ 
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and  expose  the  film  for  a  second  or 
more.  The  pictures  then  are  sharp 
and  have  plenty  of  depth.  The 
flowers  as  well  as  their  surroundings 
show  to  the  best  advantage. 

Flowers  may  also  be  photographed 
indoors.  Of  course,  then'  the  pic- 
ture shows  the  flower  only  and  not 
its  surroundings.  Pictures  indoors, 
however,  are  more  easily  taken  be- 
cause te  light  conditions  remain  the 
same  and  the  photographer  is  not 
troubled  by  the  wind.  ,  Dark  back- 
grounds should  be  used  for  blue,  pur- 
ple and  white  flowers  and  light  back- 
ground should  be  moved  during  the 
exposure.  Of  course,  photographing 
flowers  indoors  requires  the  picking 
of  the  flowers  and  the  conservation 
movement  is  not  materially  helped  un- 
less the  photographer  picks  but  a 
flower  or  two  for  each  pieure.  Hew- 
ever,  for  indoor  photography,  one 
flower  is  as  good  as  a  dozen  or  more, 
and  if  a  single  flower  is  photographed 


instead  of  a  large  bouquet  picked,  the 
result  is  a  great  saving  in  flowers  and 
plants. 

The  Wild  Flower  Preservation  So- 
ciety of  America  has  printed  consid- 
erable literature  on  the  subject  of 
Wild  Fiower  Conservation.  Copies 
of  leaflets  and  pamphlets  may  be  se- 
cured by  writing  for  them.  The  so- 
ciety has  also  published  posters  which 
are  now  to  be  found  posted  along  our 
highways.  "Will  you  help  save  the 
wild  flowers  by  not  picking  them?" 
reads  one  of  these  posters.  "Spare 
the  Flowers"  is  the  headline  of  an- 
other. "Thoughtless  people,"  it 
continues,  "Are  destroying  our  na- 
tive wild  flowers  by  pulling  them  up 
by  the  roots  or  by  picking  too  many 
of  them.  Weeds  will  replace  them 
if  there  are  not  plenty  left  to  go  to 
seed.     Will  you  help  save  them?" 

Will  you  not  do  your  part  in  this 
work  of  conserving  the  wild  flowers? 
Will  you  try  to  influence  others? 


Another  explanation  of  the  modern  child's  manners  is  that  too  many 
woodsheds  have  been  converted  into  garages. 


CORNELIA  VANDERBILT'S  ROMANCE. 


By  Helen 

In  these  days  when  impoverished 
Counts  and  Dukes  and  Princes  from 
Europe  are  thronging  the  better 
type  of  boarding  houses  and  making 
discreet  arrangements  to  meet  young 
ladies  whose  fathers  have  a  great 
deal  of  money,  the  romance  of  Miss 
Cornelia  Vanderbilt  is  refreshing. 

Her  father's  wish  that,  despite  im- 
mense wealth,  hers  should  be  a  love 
marriage  is  to  be  carried  out.  And 
the     clever     clause  which  George  W. 


Laurier. 

Vanderbilt  left  in  his  will  had  a 
share   in   bringing  it   about. 

The  fortune  hunting  industry  had 
not  reached  the  huge  proportions  it 
has  today  when  he  died  several 
years  ago,  but  even  then  it  was  not 
easy  for  a  girl  of  great  riches  to 
turn  away  from  the  blandishments 
of  resoundingly  titled  gentlemen 
from  over  the  sea. 

"Kings  may  come  and  Dukes  may 
court,   but    they   must    sacrifice    their 
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foreign  estates  (if  any)  and  live  in 
America.  That  will  be  the  acid  test. ' ' 
mused  George  Vanderbilt. 

So  the  will  stipulated  that  Corne- 
lia, his  only  daughter,  in  order  to 
inherit  Biltmore,  the  beautiful  Van- 
derbilt estate  at  Asheville,  N  C 
must  reside  there  for  a  specific  time 
every  year.  It  was  an  effective  way 
of  preventing  his  fortune  from  being 
a  premium  set  upon  the  youthful 
head   of   his    daughter. 

It  meant  that  the  noblemen  or 
others  from  the  Old  World  must  per- 
force give  some  proof  of  their  sin- 
cerity. The  fortune  could  not  be  of 
great  use  to  them  tied  up  in  America. 
They  could  not  sell  the  estate,  be- 
cause it  had  to  remain  in  Cornelia's 
hands.  They  could  not  spend  the  in- 
come, because  the  money  was  hers. 
And  that  is  why  Cornelia  Vanderbilt, 
one  of  the  Princesses  royal  in  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  has  been  sin- 
gularly free  from  the  annoyances  of 
practical  fortune  hunters,  even  since 
the  war  flooded  the  market  witii 
them. 

Cornelia  Vanderbilt  has  chosen  her 
friends  among,  the  silly  sex  for  ex- 
actly the  same  reason  that  Anna 
Jones  in  Jaytown,  Mo.,  chooses  hers 
— because  she  has  liked  them.  She 
is  going  to  marry  Hon.  John  F.  A. 
Cecil  because  he  is  the  man  she  wants 
to  marry. 

John  Cecil,  on  his  part,  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  choosing  between 
a  partieulary  promising  d'ipomatic 
career  and  the  woman  he  loved.  He 
made  his  choice. 

Cornelia  Vanderbilt,  herself  an  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  and  attractive 
person,  has  waited  with  a  resolute 
patience   for   her   romance   to    come. 


And  this  was  far  from  easy. 

She  reached  her  twentieth,  her 
twenty-first,  her  twtenty-second  birth- 
day, and  was  still  unmarried.  Girl- 
hood friends,  certainly  noi  more  at- 
tractive, were  already  settled  in  ma- 
trimony and  sharing  their  fortunes 
with  titled  nobility  from  various 
parts    of   the    world. 

Cornelia  visited  them  and  express- 
ed polite  admiration  for  the  decora- 
tive armorial  bearings  displayed  on 
their  belongings.  Military  cloaks 
that  had  been  in  a  titled  family  for 
hundreds  of  years  were  outspread 
before  her  eyes  in  tempting  array. 
Chests  of  drawers  that  had  once  held 
the  knightly  trappings  of  the  first 
'Sir'  stood  about  in  conspicuous  cor- 
ners. And  Cornelia's  friends  prat- 
tled about  coronets  and  the  peerage 
in  the  same  familiar  manner  as  her 
unmarried  manicurist 's  bourgeoise 
friends  prattled  of  bank  accounts  and 
babies. 

At  times  Cornelia  wondered  wheth- 
er they  were  luckier  than  she.  She 
too  might  possess  the  glamour  and 
dash  that  went  with  titles— these 
might  be  hers  at  the  first  encourag- 
ing smile  she  vouchsafed  the  foreign 
suitors  flocking  to  her  debutante 
parties.  But  also  she  was  aware  that 
she  would  be  forever  unhappy  if  she 
knew  that  her  fortune  had  been  the, 
suitor's  motive  in  marrying  her. 

Moreover,  Cornelia  inherited  her 
father's  dislike  for  ostentation.  What 
would  all  this  flutter  and  fuss  mat- 
ter if  the  titled  husbands  were  stunted 
or  stupid?  Trumpets  and  gilding 
might  be  attractive  for  a  while,  but 
after  the  glamour  had  worn  away, 
facts  would  have  to  be  faced.  And 
facts   in   the     person     of   a     portly, 


3ft 
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drowsy  MaxquisU  Cornelia  styidder-- 
-edj  ^9i;];eaAned,jfiierfr;1weiity--titird 
birthdaryr,,.stiU.- -unmarried,  j    -!;  v>. 

It  was, about'.  this;time  that  a  hand- 
some young.  Southerner  with;  neither 
fortune  sior;  titler  passed^  a  great  deal 
o|;rtim^  at  the  .  Biltmore  house,  the, 
yandexbilt  estate  nestled  among-,  the 
'bills  of  North  Carolina.  ,,  He  qwas  dif- 
fident, .  shy  to  ,  pursue  his  -predilection 
for  the  young  -heiress.  -  But ,  was  not 
this;  just  the  sort  of-  romance  that 
Cornelia.was,  reaper  for?  Sherhad  no 
Suspicions--  regarding-,  his  disinterest- 
ed love,  and  it.  seemed  as  though  the 
possibilities,  were  in. sight, of  a  happy ^ 
romantic   marriage- . .,       ,_t   + 

To  prove  her  good^  sportsmanship 
and  her  indifference,  to  her  enormous 
fortune  in  the  face  of-  her- suitor's 
poverty,  Cornelia  garbed  herself-  in 
the  rough  homespun  of  a  farmer's- 
daughter  and  set, out. to  do  some  prac- 
tical "farming  on  her  own.  estate.,  la 
the  blazing  heat  of  summer  the  Van- 
derbi.lt  heiress  blithely  drove  a  trac- 
tor;— furrowing  the,  ground  in  the 
daytime  and  changing  to  dainty 
gowns  to  -dance  with  her  reticent  suit- 
or  inTthe  evening.  ,      - 

The,  story  might  have  ended  as  ro- 
mantically as  it  began,  but  that  win- 
ter, the.  Hon.  John  F.  A.  Cecil,  First 
Secretary  of  the.  British  Embassy  in 
Washington, ,  arose  in  the  sphere  of 
her  attention.  .  He  was  tall  and  slend- 
,eiv  aloof  hut  kindly..  His  dress :  was 
simple  and  without  mark  of  the  dis- 
tinction that  was "  his '-through  an  hon- 
ored line  of  ancestry. 

Amid  the.  luxury  and  brilliance  that 
attended,  the  affairs  of  the  Vandei- 
b'ilt  rcircle,.Johii'. Cecil,  simple  in  man- 
ner as  in  name,  was  as  free  from  the 
ostentation  of  nobility  as  any  demo- 


c^atic.rspfll,  could  ^ish^.H*  is.; -U^ 
so  -jQf +Lqrd  "^Uha»:C£'Eih/-^entlemaji 
Usher  to  they  jKiing,,,  late  Comptroljerj 
to  -prince .dJenrgK r  of -. -JEJat^euberg, .sad 
a^Qn.rof-^hef  thirdrJ^ar1quis,.Qf  ^Exete^{ 
Hisymptdierr ,  was,  Mary  ,  Rpjthjes*  Mar-, 
gajret-  the  late  ,Baroness  Amherst[.rp£, 
Hackney,  who  died  in  1919,  and  was  a 
peeress,-in  her.own  right.  . . .,, 
,'.jjad.  John,  Cecil  ^possessed  no  righl 
to  a.  title,  the  idyl,  might  have  pro- 
ceeded smoothly,  on  .  its  idylie  way^ 
But  he  was  in  line  of  .succession-  to 
his  mother's  "Baronetcy,;  now  -held  b.v 
ar  nephew.  Moreover,  through  his 
father,'L.ord  William. Cecil,,- the  young; 
man  was  to  inherit  the<  title  to  tho. 
Marquisate   of  Exeter. 

-  In  the  deeply  wooded  lanes  of  the 
B.iltmofe  estate  the  two  young  peo7 
pie  Bur  sued.,  their  courtship  with  all 
the.  ardor, -belonging  to   any  romatic 

Fortune    and    title    were,  lor; 


sen 


for  the. time  being.  .They  were  sim 
ply-  two  young  people  in  love  with 
each  other.  The  outside  -.  world  dis- 
appeared and  thejr  were  alone  in  the 
Eden  that  lovers  ..create-  for  them- 
selves., 

,TOl,X92 


r9r,**'OT    TS'-  _  fOrfI,B    cfulf 

But  the  world  could  not  he  sha 
off  forever.  Soon  it.  was  clamoring 
argund  the '  lives  and  hearts  of  .its 
favored  ,  pair— Cornelia  Vanderbilt 
daughter'  of  the  late  George  Vanderr 
bllf,  multimillionaire,  and  the  Hon. 
John    Cecil,    future   Baron   and   Mar- 

(iuls-  ,.  .     .    ■   -  .    -,   • 

And  the  real  world's  mandate  came 

in  th~  form"  of  that  clause  in  George 

Vanderbilt  s    wilt 

Cornelia    Vanderbilt  fSaM    reside 

-'e  in.Asheville  a  specified 

so  the  will,  read'. 

n  this  wouhi 

TOI     9D£I9IJ8q 


oh  the 


time  every  year 

To  the   average 
.'3!rroo    01    :'•"...■      i 


was  a  gaTd  andStiful  hom^m-  withheld  the  public  announcement  of 
vided  and  ready.  But  John  (MADMSSwee™**-  Cornel*  Vander- 
ari  important  'factor  in  diplomatic  bilt  weighed  against  a  shining  public 
life    aTd  for  him  to  remaiAuW  *WSl£>  ^hich    would    win? 

would  mean  theleqtiMifem  .«&  Basii&d  #,  Maifa  iHmqbMfa&PMfe  f  fc*Wg 

xjsbt.     Mcw^ve^i'tibere^flWlWfc^n  tiw»*asiteaa  .SP**^***™} 

Mtotek>inVEn^att<JvitO,!lo*7afi«eari-ixr1  ^iii^^ifc^^ejrotnbpilbl^ii^^ 

What  was  h%lMIcfa&8  ly  'nisiloqon  edTiwtrfis  y««  soacssfettn*   101   bice 

-iio3  9oiv^5a  oiiduq  ytoo  eno  SKa-siii ^  r->  1o.  dtennin  nam  sd*  3o  domain 

*Bdw  a' tad*  ,9uil  w<i  wo  b'H    jneo  ^  ^ 

wrUJooJ     .el^sS  ^fli^a  a'il     laiii  ss   ^nilliida   nfi^d    doael    ,fli*iBM 

sin  Uol  b(iB  ,iii)t«M  ,9^  9iH  ni  §nid;)  aid  bsqqom  bnc  niooi  ad*  o*m  ia-wd  si 

-Miad*o*BriW    ?8HdBn7fo98l9^oimioM-    .tfub    mo    'niiorfsan    assdew 

"17003 

jd 


*  dooJ  e:i  5i  ^^j^-ydur  thoughts  be  clean  and  high.  »9^ 

moii  e-!.c-i  t,di  saiKL,  5.4  make  ,  little  Eden  ' yi0 !  e  ,J0  \  JJ  B  /   . .    „ 

oil   *Bdw   g'jfiria— a*n  .        .     ,        ., 

viir:  ailoi  s-siBiloDb.  you  wish  the  world  were  wiser? 'uiosv   vbodon   *  nti 
-■gad  liad*  bae  in '"Well,  suppose  you  make  a  start, 
b  aaiai  *'  ubluow  By  accumulating  wisdom   d 

jjo-j  dedv/  wotf    .i;  Inthe  scrapbbok  of  yonr/heaifejow  ma'  3o  sno  irfguodl  -1970 
Do  not  Waste  one  page  Of  follyS  Bhb8  ni  aiad  is: - 
Jitave  to;  learn,:  and  learn  to  live;  io  aao  ni*-: 
nU&nh  b93lsB  sd  ?Kiy<ra  want  to  give  men  knowledge  v.Iodmr    , 
aid*    2o    ai9offlo    a..'-You  must  get  it,  ere  you  give. 

,,i  ^uh  ftnFinnn.i  ■       i  ;      -joxfju'r  iiii'ibM  bn:i  ^veiled  inob  1 

,.A[%  ZtTZ  J&HB  WPoV*  Vorl(l;were,  happy?  wond  b<BOZ  iadj  ^Iauo 
r,imiRHw»won        then  remember  day  hy  daSa9:(     finc  jjfgh- Jwdlsw   J 

bTd  aM  avTda  3i  **  A  -atter  seeds  Jdte 

vd     83Jood*9±>oq     «teWW*»W* 

raid  9vi-°  II'sW     ^Sfej the, pleasures,  of  the  many  q  9li:J  bfi91  r  g89;r§  j 

,  kay  be  oftimes  traced  to  me. ,  isc^m 

o*   ioq9     9di    r;cA»  *e  hand'  thp,t  ;Pla^:^9^finom   wond  o*   ii'8   *'«ob 

ssbi  ^m  a'tedi  ;    Shelters  armies  from  the  sm^li!  (9I0(rgBfi  o^  • 
1ib*3  II'oW  .vtoc:.-  •  sauod  amBaediniq 

nco  ifioiq  gdi  bus  ,anil  a    I  asfilliv  b      aid  ni  iDiup  \i&-' 
0*  biiuod  a'*I     .aaxBJ  sd*  n'lo  9:1:03      bnx;  abfioiIiBi  Jnodc  bssi  sv'I     .! 
iHiw  .niiifiM   .siuafisin  iBluqoq  b  od      anoi*BbHoanob   bnc   alooq   bn.e    aJ 
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THE  UPLIFT 


THE  MONOPOLY  OF  BARNABAS 
BEAGLE.       . 

By  Clarence  B.  Kelland. 


Jacob  Whittle,  newly  elected  Town 
Councilor,  was  excited.  He  rushed  up 
stairs  to  the  office  of  Martin  Good- 
hand,  who  had  been  president  of  the 
board  for  a  time  so  long  that  the 
memory  of  the  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary". 

Martin.  Jacob  began  shrilling,  as 
he  burst  into  the  room  and  mopped  his 
brow  with  a  huge  blue  handkerchief, 
wa  been  neglectiu'  our  duty.  Not 
knowin'ly,  Martin,  nor  delib'ratly, 
but  neglectiu'  all  the  same.  What 
d'you  s'pose,  Martin,  is  existin'  in 
this  town  right  under  our  noses,  with- 
out our  seein'  it,  that  has  got  to  be 
stamped  out  in  the  grasp  of  iron 
hand?     Wha  d'you  s'pose? 

Martin  leaned  forward,  his  jaw  set- 
ting grimly. 

Ain't  nobody  violatin'  the  licker 
law,  is  they? 

Worse!  Worse 'n  that!  And  who'd 
ever  thought  one  of  'em  would  'a  grow- 
ed  up  right  here  in  Sand  Hill?  It's 
monopoly,  Martin  one  of  them  grasp- 
in',  grindin'.  unholy  monopolies; 
that 's  what  it  is  ! 

I  don't  believe,  said  Martin  judici- 
ously, that  you'd  know  a  monopoly  if 
it  walked  right  up  and  stepped  on 
your  foot. 

Jacob  bristled. 

I  guess  I  read  the  papers  and  the 
magazines  and  such;  and  if  a  feller 
don't  git  to  know  monopolies  from 
ground  floor  to  flagpole,  like  he  was 
horn  and  brought  up  in  the  same  house 
with  em,  he  ain't  very  quick  in  his 
mind.  I've  read  about  railroads  and 
trusts    and    pools    and    consolidations 


till  I  kin  see   'em  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  me.     Monopolies! 

Well,  bein's  you're  posted,  yon 
might 's  well  out  with  it.  Who 's  mo- 
nopolizin'  in  Sand  Hill? 

It 's  our  one  only  public  service  con- 
cern. It's  our  bus  line,  that's  what 
it  is !  It 's  Barney  Beagle.  Look  this 
thing  in  the  eye,  Martin,  and  tell  me 
if  there's  any  competition.  Does  any- 
one else  own  a  bus?  What  other  fel- 
ler carries  passengers  and  trunks  to 
the  depot  ?  Nobody !  Barney  Beagle 
holds  us  in  the  holler  of  his  hand. 
He's  grasped  off  this  here  necessity 
and  is  runnin' it  to  suit  himself.  I  tell 
you,  Martin  Goodhand,  if  he  took  a 
notion  he  could  raise  the  fare  from 
the  depot  to  the  hotel  to  a  quarter  in- 
stead of  ten  cents — that's  what  he 
could  do !  He  could  charge  folks  fifty 
cents  for  takin'  'em  and  their  bag- 
gage to  a  train  and  wouldn't  raise  a 
hand  to  prevent  him.  Now  what  you 
got  to  say  ? 

Martin  pondered. 

What's  your  idea?  he  asked  finally. 

Competition!  As  officers  of  this 
here  town,  it's  our  bounden  duty  to 
look  to  the  int 'rests  of  all  the  folks 
that  live  here.  Who  knows  what  min- 
ute Barney  Beagle  will  shove  his  hand 
deeper  into  their  poeketbooks  by 
boostin'  his  prices?  We'll  give  him 
competition;  we'll  git  into  the  field 
and  haul  people  from  the  depot  to 
hotel  for  five  cents;  that's  my  idee — 
and  so  bust  the  monopoly.  We  '11  start 
a  village  bus  line,  and  the  profit  can 
come  off'n  the  taxes.  It's  bound  to 
be  a  popular  measure,  Martin,  with 
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everybody  ecsceptin'  Barney. 

Jacob — Martin  struck  bis  table  a 
tremendous  blow — I'm,  gratified!  I 
didn  't  think  you  ha,d  it  in  you,  Jacob. 
You're  a  man  of  brains,  and  bow 
you've  hid  it  all  these  years  beats  me. 
I  wouldn't  be  s 'prised  to  see  you  sent 
to  the  Legislater  after  this — no,  sir,  I 
wouldn't.  How '11  we  begin  proceed- 
in 's? 

Call  a  m'eetin'  of  the  Council  and 
summon  Barney  Beagle  in  front  of  it. 
Peaceful  measures  is  best.  If  they'll 
work.  If  he  '11  give  bond  and  guaran- 
tee never  to  raise  his  rates,  all  right. 
In  that  case  he  becomes  one  of  the 
monopolies  spoke  of  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  eats  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  public  without  bitin'  oft  a  finger. 
If  he's  stiff-backed,  we  kin  perceed 
with  stronger  measures. 

The  village  Councilors  were  called 
together  and  Jacob  Whittle's  discov- 
ery was  laid  before  them.  One  and 
all  sat  aghast  at  the  calamity  that  had 
well  nigh  overtaken  them,  and  one 
and  all  gazed  on  Jacob  with  eyes  of 
admiration  and  envy.  Tacitly  he  was 
accepted  as  the  main-spring  of  their 
engine  of  war,  as  the  general  of  the 
campaign  against  the  monopoly  of 
Barnabas  Beagle. 

Has  Barney  been  sent  for"?  de- 
manded Jacob. 

He's  eomin'  up  the  street  now.  I 
can  hear  the  rattle  of  his  bus,  said 
Able  Martin. 

The  Councilors  waited  breathlessly. 
There  came  a  clattering  on  the  stairs, 
and  Barnabas  Beagle,  stout,  proclaim- 
ing horse  from  every  feature,  red  of 
cheek,  with  hair  that  curled  in  tight 
little  twists  all  over  his  head,  and  blue 
eyes  that  twinkled,  and  a  broad  mouth, 
open  more  bent  in  smile,  entered  noisi- 
ly- 


Afternoon,  gentlemen,  one  and  all! 
he  roard. 

What  kin  I  do  for  you?  Tickled  to 
death  to  be  of  serice  to  the  Council. 

Set  down!  President  Goodhand  or- 
dered sternly.  There's  a  serious  mat- 
ter we  want  to  talk  over  with  you — 
a  matter  touchin'  the  interests  of  the 
public  of  this  here  town. 

I'm  set,  responded  Barnabas.  Start 
your  hosses  to  runnin'! 

It 's  been  discovered,  began  the  pres- 
ident, that  you're  a  monopoly.  Know 
what   a  monopoly  is? 

I  cal 'elate.  It's  where  a  feller  has 
got  all  there  is  o  f  it  and  is  reachin' 
out  for  more. 

You've  got  the  idee,  all  right;  that 
describes  you  a  T.  You've  got  8,11 
the  busses  there  is,  and  for  all  we 
know  you  may  be  stretchin'  out  after 
more.  You  ain't  got  no  competition; 
this  here  town  lays  at  your  mercy. 
Havin'  no  competition,  you  kin  raise 
prices;  you  kin  gouge  us  and  hold  us 
up — and  nobody  knows  when  you'll 
up  and  do  it.  That  there  is  a  possibi- 
lity this  here  Council  is  settin'  for  the 
purpose  of  preventin ' ! 

Barnabas  looked  from  one  Council- 
or to  another,  and  his  eyes  disappeared 
in  a  mass  of  wrinkles  that  always 
came  at  the  commencement  of  a  laugh. 
Then  he  opened  his  mouth  and  roared 
until  the  lamp  in  its  bracket  threat- 
ened to  fall.  He  pounded  the  taMe 
and  stretched  forth  a  powerful  hand  to 
dig  Councilor  Martin  in  the  ribs.  At 
length  he  became  preternaturally  so- 
ber. 

Gentlemen,  one  and  all,  he  said, 
with  solemnity,  you're  right!  It 
neer  hadn't  occurred  to  me  before— 
never.  I'm  what  you  said,  one  of 
them  monopolies.  It's  a  mean  thing 
to  be  and  a  hard  name  to  be  called, 
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Wte  fek%  m%  dtfgngtos&'lfeSPteP^ikled 
the  sheep  and  was  wonderin  'f^etm* 
<*o  ¥#'->$  I?  m^R#a§^e#^a^ewthe 


l^1!  'Wcft'1piSL8'W%a5nop6!Hz§'a  tatte. 

Tiassa^  ■ouT'ma^iin^  o^'&rgfme^, 

^fenl0  a*l* '%i«er34t e JI  Wi^sieiitisMSMitie 
my  rates  fdf^traF^fgi^  feW'tae 
&pt  to^ne'W&M  Wgfity4%  «ents, 
and  for  cartin'11  WTr8matEei¥bmiie 
-fs9 lMf%ra'oJla,nb:)'I9V03sib  fl99d  8'JI 
wofnkt,«i'e'fflS!0t'SeJ3etle,J<a"4id!i3^eii;,0fe 
how  my  business  Eha^grbwM;sd  pfefe'- 
?atb4e'I#&eM'4i{|f  attent idhV  gttf  good 
'aMffifeM;  gfetlihren?  oie^'a'hc!  all,  and 
I  hope  every  one  of  you 'fe'thinffm'  Of 
%velm^ScWl!<9ofH  ^  i03  9™o/ 
'^Wftli  ffiat^r.  -Beadle"  fetamp««t 
?>f  ,tilS  rorinf  clucking  'arid  leaving  W 
'Ifiifcl'.liini  a  "thunderstruk  fo^'ri  GMtf- 
te'ff,'1  ea  eh :  member  'of  /which1 4ooked!(itf- 
ti?  nis  /te!gb.bor's  face  witfi ' /dismay 
writhe*! ''  oil :  his  "'  features.  '  Simuitah1- 
Ipusly '  all.  turned  .to  'Jacob -'WhittlH 
wio  seemed  likely  to;  burst  with  sup- 

-ICUSSOGI  fial  M9M  lOliT       .II  0D  DO        [JJ 

pressed,  emotion.  .         ;  . 

9i%e:Igot't6dg]tt!!  Jacob  rasped!  We 
will  mt  be  trodW:  ;Weqi&?fuH,ja 
iompeting.lirie/knd'  'we'' Won't  charge 
but    half   Barney's   old   pride.  '  Then' 

^TTleewhWe /he'll  be  with /his  niom> 
.r1'',"',!/;  io  men  :      •  i  in  oa  91I3  Jfi  si 
poiy.     ,  , 

.Meantime  Barnabas  Beagie'hurii'eid 
%  the  printing  office  and  had  printed 
tjwo/  huge  placards,  "with  black  let- 
ters1 oil  red  paper,   reading :        ,       .  r 

,.  BARNABAS  BEACtLE 
~os  ^!:j;':    ■'"  Bus  Monopoly 
Price  Double  rand   Custom   Solicited. 
."Tbele.heVfasteneo1,  on.e  on  each -"side 
of  his  "bus,   and  drove'  noisily  ,  down 

■=-=<  I(     „;    9IB    03    D9THI390   J   II]    .   .    19    H 

Mam  Street,  ,.  .     -    ,. 

I  Jacob  Whittle  with  the  burden' of 
Ihelcampaign  on'hisr  willing  ^boulders, 
five  tnougft  to1  Wb#m  meSfl§.  MiM, 


it  was  cli^'iaftoHVetpKfee  g&£atar*tf 
4r#fesf*ra*!g  ^a^eng^r3J^4'd-(tofg^age 
WyM&atftcUn'J^orWQti  to^iiaJa«^b 
48MV  .^dSSvOTfe ij W01sc^te-'lihtV1l»&- 
mHlleV'WuttMPJMde^fiitaSie  wWliially 
■m  ^^tW^Yp^ttf'itHkti^nlP^ea^Ii 
jjfgE^ggj.ses  oi  Laaiiq'a  ad  j'nbkrow  I 

I  ^fieOi^BJtyo^ftte'^^^tfi^lv^t- 
iferg^BatodmgoMfa^ftmfcrsdm^BKfr 
on  wheels,  consisting  of  a  huge  wodraSfe 
tay&»%5$8  iM.g}o^^ma  eldik'-up- 
hbikered^  s&kt4:SsW  WmzQiiSe&rmK; 
JbdfJ;woMd  se*ve  4t§fj&%$mti}u'%&<&!& 

■mwm\bp^m$  stisbyM.w  ■  -*«>w 

-J,!Fdrth  sallied  Jacob  to  the  Richards 
%OmeV  where,-  belind-thebarny-stood 
'the  Objective  "vehicle.1'' ' "-'It  assutiied  ah 
^mjfeHint^tSy'as'  JadGb  -ga^ed1  iipoil 
•i¥£'-rfcedame'  an  '-ihsti*ument  -of  ;rig*^- 
feoW5jhs«ieksa/  wfea^oSt^fed'  $&  Sis 
hand  for  the'destTtftstio^^'-'^h^©'©-- 
^bpus  monopoly;.1 '  He  feWmmoiied  Benny, 
Sth'6- ;enier^eJJ -from'' 'the  %ai;n';-ll! 
!  '-Heifti-v,  hWtiegaWWyMtka^iyubliM'- 
^prritedf  cSfeifti^  ■" '  ' '  :"c  te  ll& 

snl  lie,  declared  ffeiiW,vdrawiiig  fem'- 
felf  -rip. d !• 'aitt't £missed  a  voie'; since 
rrwa%Wer*vTonei"'!19  baR  a0lhy 

Yow'd  '*e'uwffi»!!  fb  do  st'  serviee 
for  tbVeonimunitv tasketf-JaeobS'ifflbL 
MnfteqKBd^    isniB^s    irgusqmsa 

Henny  stratched  ffife  h'eid;         ' 
"9fDepelnds ;  sonie   oti   tlfbq'Isel'vicef:I;he 
hesitated.  ,J  ■&9bt-'Bl11 

If 'it  was  lendin'  the [ 'vil'lage'^fcis 
*ere  band-WagOn' ;  f6r  a^spfeHf  ftff- 


jested  the  diplomatic  Jacob. 


a 


'%r'yis?  asked  Hennv. 
-^iSratis.-  rtodded;Jacob.    -  ^ 

In  that  there  case,  Henny  said  posi- 
tively, I  feel  mv  public  spirit  -oozi^' 
^u>;rrai>idV    Besides  I've— 

,  At'  thisJ  point  Barnabas  Beagle  ap- 
'peafed  arbund  the  corner  of  the  bam, 
cbughmg  and  chdlring  {darmmgly.  He 
backed  toward  Henny,  evidently  wish- 


fHEj^Mgf 


ing.r to,r|be  poupdpd  on,  the ; 
pffrpe  ^hiety.-.was.Tperformed,  wi(;h  en- 
j^yme^t  .anfi  gusto..  -       ,  >    . 
^-kike'to  choked  1,-gaspad  Barnabas. 
Somethin'  got  stuck  in  my  throat.  He 
glanced  at  Jacob  a,nd  nodded. 

I  came,  to.  see  you,  he  said  address- 
ing '  Henny,  about  rentin '.  this  old  band 
wagon- of;  your 'n.r   - 

.Henry  gazed  at  r  him  open-mouthed 
and  felt' of  his  collar— a  sign  of  help- 
lea^  astonishment.;     ^r.i'r.cruiQ 
^ifai—hp  wheezed,  r 

3I  want  to  hire  it;  for;  a  few,  weeks, 
declared  Barnabas. 
l0Jftqg^  seiz.ed,Henny  by  the  arm/ 99W 
t  j^  wasVliere-  first,  .'he  said,  excitedly. 
•risfe "-jborrow— not  to  hire,  observed 
Henny, -.who.  had  .resumed  his  usual 
calm.,.,.    ,.-r;i  ■ 

.  I'l^pay— I'll  pay!  exclauned  Jacob. 
B  Hpw.much?  ,  T   ,«id 

Fifty  cents  a  day. 
Barnabas,  grunted.scpmfully. 
I'll  give  seenty-five,  he  said.    .     ; _. 
Jacob  glared  at  the  monopolist..  A 
dollar!:  he    shouted. 

And;  a  quarter,  bid  Barnabas.  .  .  .  . 
D.pllaft'a   half,    groaned:1Jacp>,  .his 
face    'Working    conulsively. 

Two    dollars,   raised   Barnabas. 
'  Jacob  hesitated  until. he  saw  Henny 
turn;.tp;hisrial  and  open  his  mputh. 

aBffefft'11  ifi  ha^'  ^he  bellowed. ,  [ops! 
■  aJQoP  rypur'n,'  observed  Henny.  Caish 
in  advance.  ■■  _,j  .,-, 

Jacob  paid  over ya  day's  rental  with 
reiuctaiicejl^is,  eyes  fixed  on  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  local  monopoly  with  a 
baleful  glare.  He  even  shook  his>  fist,. 
'  This  'li  come  put  of '  you,  Barney 
Beag^ie  yowed.     You'll  be  made/to 

pay-  '    '         ..; 

Barnabas   smiled     tolerantly,- -  and 

Henny  Richards  doubled  up  with  sup- 
pressed  laughter.     Presently  the  lat- 


tpr,,j-eQp^ered. enough. -to  ask  if  Jacob 
iipsir'e.^hoxses:  and  driver. . 
\IX  tin-'  rent    Vni   to   you   and   drive 
myself,  he  -offered. 

How;  pxueh? 
.:T>yo  dollars  a  day  for  the  horses  and 
a^dollar  a,  day  for  me. 

Jacob  recognized  this  price  as  reaT 
so  liable  and  closed  at  once.  His  cam- 
paign against  monopoly  was  costing 
five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day,  and 
hSffm  pledged  to  carry  fares  at  half 
of 'Barnabas'  old  rate.  He  hoped  the 
opposition  'would;  be  unable  to  hold 
out  long  against  such  competition.  , 
,  The  ffollowing;  morning  the  active 
campaign  opened..  Henny  appeared  at 
th,e*  .depot  platform  on  the  seat  of  the 
band-wagon,  just  as  Barnabas  drove  up 
on  his  bus.  Barney's  sign  was  still 
displayed;  on  the  .band-wagon  .was  a 
legend  which  begged  all  public-spirited 
people  to  help  break  the  monopoly  and 
save  money  at  the  same  time.  Prices 
pf  five,  cents  to  the  hotel  and  fifteen 
cents "  el esewhere  Were  offered.  Barna- 
bas serenly  made  demand  for  a  quart- 
er to  the  hotel  and  fifty  cents  beyond, 

,  J^acob  .stood,  in  the  waiting-room 
anxiously. /  Ho w, 'he. thought,  could 
any  reasonable  person  choose __tbr  ridjj 
with  Barnabas  when  such  a  bargain 
was  offered  by  the   municipal  bandr 

wagon.  -         .     :    airidlh 

".'  The  train  drew  in  and  a  dozen  peo7 
pie  alighted..  Two  were  traveling  men 
with  heavy  grips,  and  with  glad  shouts 
as  of  ihqse  "who  sight  an  old  acquaint 
tance,  they  hailed  Barnabas.  .  Mutely, 
but  grinning,  he.  pointed  to  his'.'iign 
anl  %o  ' the'  band-wagon.  rt,f  „ 

"They  loudly  demanded  _  .to  "  be.  ei^ 
lightened  as  to  what  they  called  ffie 
joke,  then  threw  their  baggage  on  the 
icoi'ar-d  entered 'the  bus.  ; 

Two-  other,  individuals  chose  the 
'(oav.  i    LliJg  .  9  '   9ni 
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band-wagon.  Xext  came  Higgings, 
the  grocer,  returning  from  the  city. 
He  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance 
and.  with  wry  mouth,  climbed  into 
Barnabas'  conveyance.  Four  strang- 
ers took  the  band-wagon,  all  passeng- 
ers beyond  the  hotel.  That  was  all, 
with  cracking  whips,  both  equippages 
started  on  their  way,  Barnabas  carry- 
ing three  passengers  and  collecting 
one  dollar;  the.  municipal  earner 
bearing  sis  and  collecting  seenty-five 
cents.     Barnabas  chuckled. 

That  afternoon  Jacob  approached 
Grocer   Higgins   frowningly. 

What  's  matter  ?  he  demanded.  Ain  't 
you  goin'  to  help  bust  the  monopoly? 
Be  you  goin'  to  let  a  restraint  of 
trade  rob  you  ? 

When  Barney  Beagle  is  in  it,  I  am. 
said  Higgins :  His  trade  is  wuth  more 
to  me  than  savin'  a  quarter  two  or 
three  times  a   year. 

So  matters  went  on  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  the  reformers  spending  five 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  their  con- 
veyance each  day,  and  never  taking  in 
more  than  three  dollars  in  fares.  The 
dead  loss  of  sixteeen  or  eighteen  dol- 
lars a  week — for  no  trains  arrive  on 
Sunday — was  carving  great  chips  off 
their  enthusiasm.  Barnabas'  earn- 
ings were  being  cut  in  two,  of  course. 
Even  with  his  increase  in  price  he  did 
not  make  as  much  money  as  before, 
but  he  showed  no  sign  of  weakening. 

Jacob  alone,  of  the  Couneilmen  was 
indomitable,  and  he  inspired  his  col- 
leagues to  fight  on  for  another  week. 

He'll  never  hold  out.  Jacob  reiter- 
ated. He's  got  to  come  to  terms. 
He  "s  got  to !  Then  we  kin  git  an 
ironclad  agreement  out  of  him,  and 
his  monopoly  will  be  busted.  We'll 
be   able   to   control   rates! 

The  week  passed,  and  still  Barney 


perched  iniperturbably  on  the  high 
seat  of  his  bus.  He  made  no  com- 
plaint, his  face  bore  a  look  of  con- 
tentment and  his  voice  was  often  lifted 
in  song. 

Whittle,  with  perspiration  stream- 
ing from  his  brow,  begged  the  Coun- 
cil to  remain  steadfast  for  yet  anoth- 
er week.  In  that  time  Barney  must 
surrender,  he  urged  with  almost  fran- 
tic insistence. 

But  Barnabas  did  not  surrender; 
and  after  the  fourth  week  the  village 
councilors  had  had  enough. 

Seventy-five  dollars  wasted  in  four 
weeks!  It  was  not  to  be  heard  of 
longer.  Besides,  the  town  lawyer  told 
them  that  it  might  come  out  of  their 
own  pockets  if  any  taxpayer  pro- 
tested, for  the  expenditure  was  be- 
yond their  authority.  Learning  of 
this,  Barnabas  promptly  lodged  a 
formal  protest. 

Forthwith  the  monopolist  was  sum- 
moned again  to  the  Council  Chamber. 

"Be  you  willin'  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  let  this  here  Council  fix  your 
rate  of  fare?"  demanded  Jacob. 

"Now,  Mr.  Whitter. "  said  Barnahas 
in  a  pained  voice.  ' '  how  could  I  do 
that?  Maybe  you'd  have  me  earryin' 
folks  for  a  cent  a  ride." 

"We'd  be  reasonable."  declared 
Jacob  anxiously;  "and  bein'  friends 
of  your'n  we  hate  to  see  you  losiu' 
money  like  you  be." 

"Course, "  said  Barnabas.  "I  kin 
see  just  how  you  feel  about  me.  But 
I  guess  I'll  have  to  stick  it  out.  I'm 
fighting  for  principle  you  know — prin- 
ciple, gentlemen,  one  and  all ! 

' '  You  're  a  illegal  monopoly ! ' ' 
shouted   Jacob. 

"Maybe  so — maybe  so.  'Taint  my 
fault.  Nobody  knew  it  till  you  found 
it   out." 
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' '  You  raised;  your  prices. ' ' 
Here   Martin   Goodhand   made   his 
presence  felt. 

' '  If  we  pull  off  our  band-wagon  will 
you  promise  to  come  back  to  your  old 
prices  and  stay?" 

"I  won't  promise  no  thin'  This 
here  fight  ain't  my  fight.  You  started 
it,  and  when  you  git  ready  you  kin 
stop  it.  I'll  make  out  to  git  along 
somehow." 

"You're  losin'  money  every  day." 
Barnabas  made  no  reply,  and  Martin 
kicked  the  table  in  disgust.     His  ang- 
er got  the  better  of  him. 

'We'll  show  you,  Barney  Beagle! 
You  can't  go  playin'  no  tricks  on  us. 
We'll  fight  this  thing  out,  if  every 
cent  has  to  come  out  of  my  own 
pocket.    We'll  bust  you!" 

'Just  a  minute,'  said  Barnabas 
soothingly;  'let's  talk  this  over  quiet. 
Let's  see  how  long  it's  goin'  to  take 
to  bust  me  and  how  much  it  '11  cost  you 
to  do  it.  Let's  jest  see.  Now  I  guess 
I  rec'lleet  right  your  payin'  two-fif- 
ty a  day  for  that  old  band-wagon, 
eh?" 

Martin  nodded. 

And  two  a  day  for  the  bosses  ? 
Again  a  nod. 
Who  be  you  payin'  it  to? 
Henny  Richards,  of  course. 
Urn,  grunted  Barney,     'Now,  let's 
look  at  me.     I'm  makin'  a  livin'  with 
my  bus,    Even  with  the  trade  faliin' 
off,  I  been  comin'   within  a  day  of 
what  I  made  before.    But— he  paused 
and  grinned  aimably  at  Jacob — I  got 
other  resources. 

Everybody  sat  erect  and  stared. 


What  d'you  mean?  demanded  Mar- 
tin. 

I  got  a  crowd  of  village  Councilors 
helpin'  me  out,  Barnabas  explained, 
with  a  broad  grin,  payin'  me  a  mat- 
ter of  four-fifty  a  day,  and  two-fifty 
of  that  is  clear  profit. 

What,  roared  Martin,  seconded  by 
Jacob  Whittle. 

That  gives  me  a  dollar 'n  half  more 
profit  than  I  was  makin'  before, 
Barnabas  pointed  out.  You  see  Hen- 
ny Richards  don't  own  thai  band- 
wagon nor  them  hosses. 

What?  shouted  the  Council  in 
chorus. 

No,  replied  Barnabas  happily,  I 
bought  'em  from  Henny  just  before 
Jacob  turned  up  to  borrow    'em. 

And  they  bid  again'  me  to  raise  the 
hire!  yelled  Jacob. 

You  was  wantin'  competition,  said 
Barrabas. 

Martin  Goodhand  arose  slowly. 
I  guess  we  got  it  all  right— plenty 
of   it!      I   reckon,    Jacob,   we    better 
leave  monopoly-bustin '  to  them  that 's 
used  to  it.     For  me,  I'm  satisfied. 

Barnabas  walked  to  the  door,  recog- 
nizing his  surrender. 

Seein's  competition's  withdrew,  he 
said,  my  charges  comes  down  to  the  old 
figger  that  was  good  enough  for  me, 
and  went  out.  In  a  moment  he  poked 
his  head  in  at  the  door.  If  this  here 
Council  ever  wants  to  go  on  a  picnic, 
he  said,  I'd  be  glad  to  rent  'em  a 
band-wagon  I  bought  recent! 

So  saying,  he  retired,  to  resume  the 
guidinghand  of  the  only  monopoly 
flourishing  unrestrained  in  Sand  Hill. 


The  easiest  way  to  expand  the  chest  is  to  have  a  hig  heart  in  it. 
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,ijOi:i  -  ;        SinnS     tuo    9X0      -  iqloi! 

Abrakam  and  Lot. 

Abraham  seems  to  have  been  like  a 
father  to  Lot.  I  am  sure  Lot  was  a 
much  better  man  than  he  would  have 


ACTERS. 

'iiiql;  d      lli  i  n  .  - ;-  r-b  '      'in  )  ifto  IJ  rl 

in.tbp  distance  was  a, qeep:^ green  val- 
ley with  a  river  running  through  .it. 
purely  th^e  in  , that  valley  he  would 
find  grass,  and  water  in  abundance. for 


been  had  he  not  lived  with  Abraham,      his  flocks; rand  there  was.a.:-city— - yefs, 


tjiis  ,sh6,uhi  jbe..  his,,  choice^  •  ^ 

The  good-bye  was  said.  Lot'g, flocks 
and  r§eryant§  started  for  th^new-, home. 

_Soi|pJni|JOt.,.i}ltch,-e;d  .his,  rte^t^j-PgrLa.pf 
lie  did  not  knjw  4^ow,rwiejk|d;;a1|4&e.e. 
h«dja,dr  ch.pa^nafor:,hJs7ly)mejr-^i*f  .he 
&W&  mi^SR-  'fli^Blq  o-  a'neD  uqY 

Y-io^a^x  p^oed_irffl4'  M>  ™  m-  m 

city  was  thejfir^t  wxpng^ep  the^^ext 
B§SPp6 
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and  had  his  good. influence  about  him. 
^igju^icle^w^uld  encourage  Lot  to  dp 
those  things -which  were  right, and  keep 
from ■■  doing  those    things,  which  iwere 

"wrong.  ,v!  marii'ion  no-aew 

aj  God  had  greatly  blessed  Abraham 
and  Lot  in  giving  them  many  ,sheep; 
goats,  camels^donkeys  and;  cattle,, -The 
place  where  tiey  iwere,  living;  in  Falcj?;- 
tine  had  nqt  enough  grass,  and  ^tej 
for  /their  flocks,,  so"  ;,tpoaable  f, arose 
among  the  herdsmen.T  Of.  course;, 
Abraham's  herdsmen  wanted  the  best 
of  the  grass"  and  the  most  water  for 
their  ma.sterV  animals^,,  while  Lot's 
herdsmen:  wanted  the,  same  for  tbjeir 
master ;, so  thesexpeii.quarreled.  Some- 
one told  Abraham'  of  this"  trouble. 
This  grieved  peaceable  Abraham,  -who 
said,  r ' -Let,  "there  he-:no,  flj-jarfelnag ; 
this  is  wrong."    ...  r  , -.   ;., 

■Calling  Lot.  to/ him  he  talked  the 
matter  over  and.  said,; "See,  Lot,  all 
the  country  spread  out  before  ,  us— 
there  is  plenty  of  rcom  for  us  "both. 
Since  there  "is.  not  room  here  for  us 
to  dwell  together,  let  us  seperate.  Tod 
may  take  your-  choice — -choose  that 
part  of  the  land  which  seems  best  to 
you,  and  I  will  take  another  portion. ' ' 

Lot,  being  the  younger  and  having 
been  so  greatly  helped  by  his  uncle, 
should  have     said,     '  'rAbraham,  ^my 

uncle,  you  take  your  choice  and"!  wiTI      from  Heaven  that  very  day. 
take  what  remains;"  but  Lot  was  sel-  The  start  was  made  by  Lot  and  his 

fish  and  wanted  to  have  the  best.  wife  and  two  daughters,  the  angels 
Looking  over  the  country  spread  out  still  hastening  them,  for  they  realized 
before  them  he  made  kischoice.     Far      that  very  soon  it  would  be  too  late  to 


Lpt,,s  .-Childr 
young  womanhood.  One  day, ..while 
sitting  in"  the '  gate,  of"  the  V'ity,  ther<j! 
cani^  toward..  Lot  two.  men,  who  were 
really  angels, :  Lot  was  kindhearted 
and"  invited  these  men  home  for'  the 
night,  promising  them  rfopd,  ■  shelter 
and  ,the  comforts  of  his  home," '  The 
men  accepted  the  invitation,  and  dur- 
ing the  evening  delivered  "their  sad 
message.  '  ■Sodoni  'had  grown  so  very 
wicked  that  God'wa&  going  to  destroy 
it.'  It  would  be/destroyed  oh  the  mor, 
row,  and  all  the  people  in,  it,  except 
Lot"' and  his  family.  They  must  at 
once  prepare  for  flight.  The  morning 
dawned.  The  angels  told  Lot  and  his 
family  to  hasten-  before  they  would 
be,  overtaken  by  the  dreadful  storm  of 
fire    and    brimstone    that    would    fall 


eMeage.}d}Tl#H<eo^ma#d  ni?Wg&J89ggrfi88 
"Look  not  back,  but  hasten  fprward,-'' 
^everthele'ss,  Loife  -\\nfeMwta  seamed 
tfi , cling  the  wicked .  eity,  locked, ,baek( 
aSJ&.rsher;  was :  twnedi.wtor;  a,  .pillar  i&f 
aaWdoisdiBisdJ  smei   d     '  ba  '      .e  ra 
Lot's  son-in-law  would  not  believe 
whem  Lot  told;  them,  to  leave,  the  city. 
ssq  .fchey  i&Lm  i  perished,  •  Lot  escaped 
with  i  fcifc  'twq  daughters,  but  _  lost  his 
home^.ajMl  -wiif!ei:a&d  possessions — all 
because   he   made   that   wrong   selfish 
choice , and  had  pitched  his .-,tent.  close 
to. the  ^wicked  city  of  ,Sodpm,      9  iota 
iLot'sWrish  choice  brought  to  him 
sorrow;  ■  while-    Abraham's  .faith  ■  in. 
(Jod  and  obedience  to  his  commands 
brought  blessing,  Tie-Bible  is  a  most 
wondetffeil book;    when,  we  heed  rjts. 
warnings,  and  believe  its  propises.iwe, 
with, righteous: .Abraham,  are  eternal 
ly  Jilessed.    .Bdoi^dliBin  sdi  d§ifoidi 
'.Boysj,  you,  like  Lot,) will  constantly 
bet  called  upon;  to  choose  between  good 
and  etiLi  Avoid  a,  foolish  choice d like 

Lot's.  o-u:;  Y^i-  I   '  ■" 

9((Cbqosp-,|or  .companions,  those  chil- 
dren! who;  will  lead iyou  into  right-do- 
ing, and,  being..  When  a  child  .begins 
tor  whisper- secrete,  that  >you  must  net 
tall  1  Mother,  ■  father  -  or  Sunday-school 
teacher,!  beware — like  Lot  you  are 
pitching  your  tent  too  near  Sodom ! 
_.;;Wl$en.  boys  who  smoke,  coax,  you  to 
go  off  7.  with  .them  to  smoke — beware 
lest  you  pitch  .your  tent  too  near 
Sodom ! 

When  boys  tell  you  there  is  no  harm 
in  a  game  of  baseball  on  Sunday,just_ 
to  watch  it  played — beware  of  fellow- 
ship with. those f boys,  or  you, will  be 
pitching0  four,  'tent  too  near  Sodomt  . , 
I*itchv  ydur;tent .  close ~to:the  church, 
clos#Jtoc 4eni|>(M.iice,  people,. ;  avoid ing 
airreVil  fpldties  ancf  all  those  boys  aiiil 
girls  who  would  lead  you  into  wrong- 


thijjk^ig'r.doiiigsaPd imU&l  RmmMs 
IgtqftgdBAlaebS^fesgftdifeB^We&Bt 

^s.f|1raftklIiamiiton....T    :,:  sd  1 
fflsdBid-AHkilES  arid '  Ishrnael,  -  bssaoii 
,rAbrahaSlfet  wi|e,f,Sarah,u  did-.^npf 
havft^be  [faith  that  Abraham  had;  she 
trusted. much  in  her; own  wisdom.  She 
had,  to  wait  on  her,,  an  Egyptian  maidt 
eiu'  As  she  had  known  of  other  We 
men  giving ,  their  maiden   to  become 
the  wif e;  of  the  husband,  so,  when  she. 
was  old  with,. no  .child  she  thought  she 
WOftild:do  the  sarne; :  thenif  God  did 
give  a  child  to  the  maiden  they  bod; 
could  take  eare  of  it.,.  God,  had  said 
a  man  was,  to.  have  but  one  wife;  the; 
family,  would  be   happier    that   way 
Bu|.  Sarah  trusted  to  her  own  reason.-; 
ingfand  told.  Abraham  he  was  tc  look 
upon  Hagar  as  his  second  wife.  .  ,,n 
After- a;  time  God  promised  a  child 
to  .Hagar,;  .but  this  only  made  her  selb 
fish;:  she  despised  Sarah.    Had   nqt 
God  honored  har  ,  more,  than  -He  had 
Sarah?   .This  annoyed ;Sarah,  and  she 
did, not  treat  Hagar, as  she  had  done, 
b.utwas. severe  ;and  .hard,  in  her  treat-, 
mftnt.;,, So. Hagar.  left,. the  home  and 
went  .away  to  a  desert  place;  there  she 
sat, down  by  a  well  of  water,,  feeling 
veTyulqn;ely.i   10'5   ;bmsd    ,.  ■  ruiri 

But  she  was  soon,  roused  sfeS  a  yWfi 
speaking,  to  hen.  The  angel  pf  Jehovah 
was  asking  her  .what .  she  did,  there, 
Ahd.he,  told:  her  to  return,  to;.  Sarah, 
and  be;  in  subjection  to  her,  and  that 
she  should.be  blessed,,  Hagar  said  tp 
the.. rangel: ,  who  had  spoken:  tp  her, 
"Thou  art  a  God  that  seeth"  (Gen. 
16:13.)  So  Hagar  returned,  and  soon 
a  son,  Ishaniael,  was  born. to  heiv 
c'±e^rs;pasSea,"and  ^'last'  Sarah  was 
made  very  .happy"  when  God  sent  te  her 
a  dear .  liaby ."boy,V  whom  she  ."nanjed 
"Ibaac:  "AtA-aiiaui  and  £a rah  mad|  a 
feast  for  the  son  While  "he  was  yet  a 
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child;  and  Ishmael  was  now  quite  a 
lad,  instead  of  being  glad  and  helping 
all  to  be  happy,  made  fun  and  so  dis- 
tressed Sarah  that  she  asked  Abraham 
to  send  him1  and  his  mother  away. 
This  grieved  Abraham,  but  he  talked 
with  God  about  the  matter,  and  He 
told  him  to  listen  to  the  wish  of  Sarah 
and  send  them  forth :  that  while  Ish- 
mael would  be  blessed  and  become  the 
father  of  a  great  company  of  people, 
he.  was  not  to  be  the  leader  in  the 
Jewish  line  of  people  that  was  for 
Isaac. 

So,  in  the  morning,  Abraham  gave 
Hagar  bread  and  a  bottle  of  water  and 
bade  her  depart  in  peace'.  This  was 
much  better;  now  Abraham  and  Sarah 
could  train  their,  child  undisturbed  in 
their  own  way. 

Hagar  and  her  son  wandered  to  a 
desert  place  and  the  water  in  the  bot- 
tle being  used  up,  she  sat  down,  leav- 
ing her  son  under  a  tree,  thinking  they 
would  perish  from  thirst.  But  God 
heard  the  child  cry.  He  saw  Hagar 
and  called  to  her  from  Heaven,  ' '  What 
aileth  thee,  Hagar?  Fear  not;  for 
God  hath  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad; 
Arise,  and  lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold 
him  in  they  hand;  For  I  will  make 
him  a  great  nation." 

And,  looking  up,  God  showed  Hagar 
a  well,  so  she  and  the  child  were  re- 
freshed and  strengthened.  The  child, 
Ishmael,  grew;  he  learned  to  shoot 
with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  so  be- 
came a  hunter,  and  was  soon  able  to 


aid  greatly  in  the  support  of  the  moth- 
er. 

Here  the  story  closes.  The  last  we 
hear  of  Hagar  she  is  choosing  a  wife 
for  her  son  among  the  Egyptian  maid- 
ens. And  he  became  the  father  of  the 
Arabs. 

We  may  learn  from  this  story  that 
it  always  is  wise  to  trust  in  God  to 
have,  His  way  with  us  and  not  act  on 
our  own  wisdom  when  it  is  contradic- 
tory to  His  law. 

Often  boys  and  girls  feel  they  know 
more  about  things  than  their  parents ; 
they  see  no  harm  in  such  amusements 
as  picture,  shows,  dances,  etc.;  but  la- 
ter, when  they  have  followed  their 
own  wisdom,  they  find  disappointment 
and  no  happiness  they  expected. 

It  is  reported  that  packages  of  cig- 
arettes are  being  sent  to  children 
through  the  mail  by  tobacco  dealers  to 
reach  them  on  their  birthday,  preced- 
ed by  a  note  wishing  them  a  happy 
birthday  and  saying  that,  hoping  to 
add  to  their  pleasure,  they  are  send- 
ing the  cigarettes,  which  they  hope  the 
child  will  like  and  become  a  smoker. 
Should  you  receive  such  a  letter,  at 
once  show  it  to  your  mother,  and  re- 
fuse to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Your  own  conscience  must  tell  you 
this  is  only  a  ;!trap"  set  to  catch 
weak-minded  boys,  so  that  the  tobac- 
co-seller can  sell  more  cigarettes  as 
the  boys  get  the  habit  of  smoking-  - 
Selected. 


It  is  not  in  great  cities,  nor  in  the  confined  shops  of  trade,  but  principally 
in  agriculture,  that  the  best  stock  or  style  of  men  is  grown.  It  is  in  the 
open  air,  in  communion  with  the  sky,  the  earth  and  all  living  things,  that 
the  largest  inspiration  is  drunk  in,  and  the  vitals  of  a  real  man  con- 
structed.— Horace  Bushnell. 
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WHEN  THE  GREEN  GETS  BACK  ON  THE 

TREES. 

In  Spring,  when  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees, 

And  the  sun  comes  out  and  stays, 
And  yer  boots  pulls  on  with  a  good  tight  squeeze, 

And  you  think  of  yer  bare-foot  days; 
When  you  ort  to  work  and  you  want  to  not, 

And  you  and  yer  wife  agrees 
It's  time  to  spade  up  the  garden-lot, 

When  the  greens  gits  in  the  trees 
Well!  work  is  the  least  o'  my  ideas 

When  the  green,  you  know,  gits  back  in  the 
trees! 

When  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees,  and  bees 

Is  a  buzzin  aroun'   ag'in 
In  that  kind  of  a  lazy  go-as-you-please 

Old  gait  they  burn  round'  in; 
When  the  groun's  all  bald  whare  the  hay-rick 
stood, 

And  the  crik's  riz,  and  the  breeze 
Coaxes  the  bloom  in  the  old  dogwood, 

And  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees. 
I  like,  as  I  say,  in  sich  scenes  as  these, 

The  time  when  the  green  gits  back  in  the 
trees! 

When  the  whole  tail-feathers  o'  Wintertime 

Is  all  pulled  out  and  gone ! 
And  the  sap  it  thaws  and  begins  to  climb, 

And  the  swet  it  starts  out  on 
A  feller's  forred,  a-gittin'  down 

At  the  old  spring  on  his  knees — 
I  kindo'  like  jest  a-loafin'  roun' 

When  the  green  gits  back  in  the  'trees- 
Jest  a-potterin'  roun'  as  I-durn-£>lease— 

When  the  green,  you  know,  gits  back  in  the 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Father,  said  little  Frank,  as  he  turned  the  pages  of  the:  history,  how  did 
the  cliff  dwellers  keep  warm  in  winter  time? 

Why,  I  guess  they  used  the  mountain  ranges.  Now  don'task  any  more 
foolish  questions. 


A.  C.  Needles,  who  got  hisflrst  rail-      get  to  Q&gK&jBjFSg*^  muSt  *?* 

road    trainmg -from   :tlirropcf£-n -^undergo    a    sort  '.of  baptism    in    the. 
freight  car  while  working  his  way  up':>aroS"l  rtailroadiiig; in  those  days  was 
as    brakenian,    waF^leefed    president:     not/lrk?  .i'f  ~ is'. today.:  ""And  it  wasn't 
of   the    Norfolk    &    Western    railway     '  long' 'before    the  -husky   rodman   was 
yesterday  to  succee^Presiffenf  N.  &      ]5aek';on.  the  line  he  helped  survey  as 
Maher      He  will  take  over  the  &re<r-"'  "superintendent, 
tion  of  the  road  May  1,  Mr.  JIaferrJ         few   College-Bred^ Executives. 
retiring  on  that  date  under  the 'com,     '].    "The  .headsof  the.. -big  railroad  sys- 
pany's  pension  regulation  system;  :. ...    terns  who -graduate^:. from  college  can 
Back  in  1882,  afUeageofT.^  SuT  Be  "ctfuirted  oh  Jbe.  Angers  of  a  man_s 
after  a  brief  spell  in  the  public  schools      hand,  or  on  botrhands,  at  least.     L. 
of  Baltimore39s«efiaiie,85rari  borji.ilhs^t-Ea.lJghBse'Bj  fat: ma^syears  president 
man  who   climbed  to   the  highest  a£-3s  o&lfra^Bt&fle  &,  Wlstern,  also  start- 
flee  of  a  great  railway  safflfemffptetedia  !§«&&«  ai,i)r6ki*i*Skt  nl 
up  a  lineman's  rod  and  trampqdiiotfim.ro!  iSh^YJ»2}to3l§>ia  Mr.  Needles  was 
the  Shenandoah  lilteswiiHJaeBur^ey^sdgMnerALraaBa^r.iisllWn  be  was  made 
ing  party.     That  was,  in  fact,  his  first      vice    president  ate  charge   of   opera- 
railroad  experience,  but  nrettimsiiaeb.'idHHis.  a'iho  eii  taA 
transportation  service  reafesvtfiatiiiiosrft  ai  xaoold  9itt  aaxsoO 

.8931*  Ml?   pf  -ii.crf  a;th,    rr33T3  9fl'i  bflA 
,   ^       j      i.      i  '.3991* 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 

last  week    because  ot  wet  weatner.        °         .       ,  +  +  j ♦  + 

last  weeK,  oeerafaj^   ^  ^^   bn£   EWf^  fc^gf  s$e  feg&nd  cottage  en- 

Letter    writing    day    came    Sro&fl  ^^^fine^erfebl^  over  the  Radio 
last  week,  and  every  boy  had  t^&fea-f1*'*^^^^    ^\  ™ * 
sure  of  sending  a  letter  hoirief^  8IX1,  ^r^d^t^-from  station  K.  D.  K.  A., 
j  j  j  j  -    -    East  Pittsburgh;  P*.-  ^ 

The  big  lot  behm^te^th^otfaW^  ^^^wllljYLl  «.  «.Pnr,A 
being  fenced  in  .  for""^  difekefe.  -  New  quartet  ;.  for  the  second 
This  work  is  bei^^dfme-D^Mri^le^^  'qufcrfiftc^e  M  around  to  the 
ander.and  some  of  the  boys.  cottages   last***®*.  _  The   boys   have 

an^ir cmoo^rl| Ijaj^ L—  already  .started  reveiving  the  lessons 

The  sick  boys  are  all  back  on  their—that  they  have  missed  during  the  past 
joiWifflte  exception- of  ^fei^r-monthx  i  -   -       "»*  1 

who    are   still   being   given   cl8Sffi4t»*fliw  m  arifiw  q9|j!ta*i*»wl)!ail3ail* 
tentfijn  by^brtw* trained-  nurses  and:  --    Jint-Watta.Jifld.yiuighjilSBWBB;  who 
■'  .aiioWa9irp  rfailooi 
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are  members  of  the  eighth  cottage, 
were-  given  permission  by  Supt. 
Boger,  to  go  to  their  homes  for  a 
short  visit  last  week.  Watts  has  been 
working  with  the  siek  boys  during  the 
past  month. 

The  boys  in  the  shoe  shop  haven't 
much  work  to  do,  since  the  boys  start- 
ed going  barefooted,  so  Mr.  Groover 
and  his  boys  are  working  out,  fixing 
flower  beds  or  anything  that  needs  to 
be  done  and  when  a  boy  needs  a  pair 
cf  shoes  fixed,  one  of  the  shoe  shop 
boys  goes  in  and  fixes  them. 

t  t  t  t 

Mr.  J.  A.  Sharp,  who  is  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Kannapolis  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
made  a  very  interesting  talk  to  the 
boys  on  last  Sunday  afternoon.  Mr. 
Sharp  is  working  with  boys  all 
the,  time,  in  his  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work, 
and  he  has  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  boys  of  the  Training  School,  and 
we  all  hope  to  have  him  back  to  talk 


to  us  some  time  soon. 
tltt 
The  Cone  Literary  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  on  last  Monday 
night.  After  the  program  for  the 
evening  was  completed,  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  is  the  cottage  officer  made  a  very 
interesting  talk  to  the  boys,  and  after 
the  talk  a  question  about  discontinu- 
ing the  meetings,  was  put  before  the 
boys  to  be  voted  upon.  The  majority 
voted  to  have  society  twice  a  month, 
instead  of   every  week. 

tax 

Last  Saturday  was  the  fifth  straight 
Saturday  that  the  boys  didn't  get  to 
play  ball,  on  account  of  rain.  If  the 
boys  don't  get  some  practice  some 
time  soon  they  won't  have  much  of  a 
team  this  summer.  The  new  back 
stop  is  completed,  the  new  ball  goods 
are  all  ready,  and  everything  is  ready 
to  go  except  the  players,  and  they 
haven't  had  any  practice  for  five 
weeks  on  account  of  bad  weather. 


At  Hamburg,  Germany,  the  longest  day  occupies  seventeen  hours  and 
the  shortest  seven.  At  Stockholm,  in  Sweden,  the  longest  has  eighteen 
and  a  half  hours  and  the  shortest  five  and  a  half.  At  Petrograd  the  long- 
est has  nineteen  and  the  shortest  five  hours.  In  Finland  the  longest  has 
twenty-one  and  a  half  hours.  In  the  northmost  part  of  Norway  th  longest 
days  are  from  May  21  to  July  2,  the  sun  not  sinking  below  the  horizon 
during  this  perid,  but  skim  along  very  close  to  it  in  the  North.  At  Spitz- 
bergen  the  longest  day  lasts  three  months  and  a  half. 
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%         "Perhaps  there  has  never  been  in  the  history  of  * 

t  the  world  a  time  that  so  neaded  the  things  of  the  £ 

%  spirit  as  this.    An  age  of  materialism,  going  through  * 

%  the  maelstrom  of  re-adjustment  after  a  world  up-  | 

t  heaval  that  wrecked  so  many  standards  is  finding  & 

*  itself  anew.  There  are  nearly  three  million  members  * 
in  our  General  Federation  now.  Can  you  visualize  g 
this  as  a  great  channel  through  which  is  flowing  * 

•>  in  every  community  organized  power,  not  for  self,  %. 

I  but  to  promote  the  things  that  shall  abide.    Per-  | 

t  haps  the  club  woman's  greatest  contribution  to  this  ♦ 

%  adjustment  may  be  the  steadfast  holding  aloft  the  * 

*  ideals  that  make  for  a  saner,  sweeter  life.  Certain  * 
%  it  is  that  the  tangible  things  we  accomplish  will  | 
|  have  little  value  unless  we  see  in  them  the  visible  * 
|  expression  of  a  spiritual  force  that  is  moving  through  % 
t  all  our  efforts.  "Phillip  Brooks  once  said,  'do  not  * 
%  pray  for  easy  lives,  ,pray  to  be  stronger,  do  not  pray  ♦ 
f  for  tasks  equal  to  your  power  pray  for  power  equal  * 

*  to  your  tasks.  Then  the  doing  of  your  work  shall  Jg 
$  be  no  miracle  but  you  shaU  be  a  miracle  and  every  * 
%  day  you  shall  wonder  at  yourself,  at  the  richness  of  |> 

*  life  that  has  come  to  you."— Mrs.  Palmer  Jerman  % 
I  in  her  presidential  address  before  the  Convention 
$  of  Women's  Federated  Clubs. 
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A  FUNERAL  WITH  A  MEANING-. 

The  most  largely  attended  funeral  occasion  this  writer  ever  attended  was 
that  of  General  Julian  S.  Carr,  at  Durham,  Sunday  afternoon,  May  4th. 
There  were  people  in  attendance  from  every  section  of  the  state,  if  not  from 
every  county.  All  classes  and  professions  and  occupations  were  represented 
in  the  vast  throngs  that  filled  the  spacious  home,  the  porches  and  the  large 
grounds  about ;  and  these  being  overflowed  the  crowds  extended  for  blocks  and 
blocks  away. 

What  did  it  all  mean?  It  was  an  expression  of  the  esteem  of  the  masses. 
As  we  have  said  before  Gen.  Carr  was  the  most  democratic  .democrat  we 
ever  knew — he  drew  no  lines  in  his  courtesies,  his  fine  manner,  his  con- 
tribution, and  literally  went  about  with  his  heart  and  purse  hanging  loose 
about  his  person.  This  outpouring  of  the  citizenship  of  the  state  to  pay  its 
last  respect  to  the  fine  soul,  that  richly  enjoyed  life  and  had  a  good  time 
for  many  years,  was  not  due  to  the  gifts  he  made,  for  in  the  thousands  there 
were  thousands  that  did  not  participate  in  his  generosities  but  those  folks 
were  there  simply  to  give  testimony  to  their  appreciation  of  a  great  heart, 
a  great  builder,  a  great  North  Carolinian  and  prince  of  gentlemen— that 's  all 

it  was. 

The  crowds  that  witnessed  the  putting  away  of  the  body  of  this  great  North 
Carolinian  were  estimated  all  the  way  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  souls. 

BUILDING  A  MONUMENT. 
Mrs.  Rogers  Winter,  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  Chairman  of  the  Children's  Founders 
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Roll  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  is  asking  for  help  from  every  one  to  aid 
her  in  enrolling-  as  many  names  as  possible  of  white  children,  of  the  South, 
under  18  years  of  age  in  the  Great  Memory  Book.  Each  name  has  to  be  ac- 
companied with  $1  and  by  this  means  each  person  who  thus  participated  has 
aided  in  carving  the  greatest  monument  the  world  has  ever  known-  This  Book 
of  Memory  will  have  a  place  of  honor  in  Memorial  Hall  at  Stone  Mountain. 
Each  child  who  makes  a  contribution  will  receive  a  small  bronze  medal,  de- 
signed by  Gutzon  Borglum,  showing  that  he  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Memorial,  and  later,  when  his  name  has  been  inscribed  in  the  great  volume 
of  the  Children's  Founders  Roll,  he  will  receive  a  certificate  showing  the  num- 
ber of  the  page  and  line  on  which  his  name  appears. 

This  appeal  goes  out  to  all  Southerners  who  have  the  lost  cause  enshrined  in 
life's  memory,  and  to  those  who  wish  to  demonstrate  a  love  for  the  thin  ranks 
who  wore  the  gray.  If  you  wish  to  memorialize  a  Confedrate  soldier  any 
child  can  do  it  by  sending  in  an  extra  dollar. 

This  is  a  wonderful  way  to  perpetuate  history,  does  it  through  childhood, 
especially  the  children  of  these  heroes  who  wore  the  gray,  therefore,  the  love 
and  memory  of  the  cause  will  never  die.     Blood  is  thicker  than  water. 

Mrs.Winter  says  the  Stone  Mountain  Confederate  Monumental  Association 
closed  its  appeal  April  26th  but  it  strikes  this  paper  that  this  association  should 
keep  an  open  book  till  every  Southern  State  has  a  goodly  membership  enrolled. 

******* 

,  OVERFLOWING. 

Raleigh  can  justly  boast  of  hosts  of  smart  and  constructive  women,  who 
have  a  vision  ;f or  better  and  greater  things.  But  during  the  past  week  tlie 
capitol  was  overflowing  with  brilliancy  and  brains.  The  nien  had  to  stand 
aside,  being  so  hopelessly  in  the  minority,  and  let  the  women  take  the  old 
town.  The  reason  for  all  this  was  the  annual  convention  of  the  Woman's 
Federated  Clubs. 

The  cordiality  of  the  reception  and  the  social  functions  pulled  off  in 
honor  of  these  fine  women  by  different  leading  citizens,  iattest  how  proud 
Raleigh  is  to  have  within  her  gates  representative  and  leading  women  from 
every  section  of  the  state.  It  was  a  great  convention,  following  a  successful 
year  in  the  various  clubs,  and  this  reflects  the  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  Palmer 
Jerman,   one   of  North   Carolina's   outstanding   and   able   women. 

MORE  PROOF. 
Col.   A.   H.   Boyden,   of    Salisbury,   is   chairman   of   the   city   school   board, 
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and  has  for  years  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  development  of  the  school 
facilities.  It  was  announced  that  Prof.  Andrews,  a  charming-  gentleman 
and  a  fine  school  man,  who  has  heen  superintendent  for  a\  number  of  years  ax 
Salisbury,  had  received  an  unsought  call  to  the  High  Point  schools. 

Applications  began  to  pour  into  the  school  board  of  Salisbury,  applying 
for  the  position  thus  made  vacant.  It  is  said  that  no  less  than  thirty-five 
applicants  live  in  Texas.  The  fame  and  glory  of  North  Carolina  are  'covering 
a  great  part   of  the   earth— the   United   States,   anyway. 

Our  private  opinion,  publicly  expressed,  is  that  quite  a  number  of  Vir- 
ginians would  like  to  take  up  their  domicile  in  the  good  old  North  State 
but  pride  of  past  glory  prevents  their  move.  There  is  one  bunch  of  Virginians, 
however,  that  do  not  care  to  return  to  North  Carolina  one  bit— for  instance 
the  ball  team  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  That  bunch  of  walloped  fellows 
have  enough  of  this  glorious  commonwealth,  for  a  long  while  at  least. 

HE'LL  COME  BACK. 

Last-  week  Editor  Zeb  Greene  announced  in  a  very  entertaining  statement 
that  he  had  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  Marshville  Home.  He  is  too 
unanimously  smeared  over  with  printer's  ink  to  stay  out.  He'll  come  back; 
maybe  not  to  the  helm  of  the  Marshville  Home,  but  he'll  come  back.  What  in 
the  world  will  we  farmers  do  without  Brother  Greene's  edifying  accounts  of 
the  stunts  that  Lespedeza   (he  always  spells  it  with  a  capitol)   has  wrought 

in  his  section. 

Mr.  Greene,  besides  being  personally  a  most  delightful  gentleman,  has  been  a 
virile  writer  and  seems  not  to  know  how  a  collar  feels— he's  his  own  pilot. 

Suceeding  Mr.  Greene  is  Mr.  L.  E.  Huggins,  who  by  his  act  proves  that  there 
is  no  earthly  way  in  which  to  succeed  permanently  in  quitting  the  game.  He 
too  has  come  back  after  years  out  of  the  harness.  Mr.  Huggins  has  returned 
home  to  The  Home— it  is  familiar  ground  to  him. 

******* 

PUT  IT  ACROSS. 

Charlotte  went  on  record  Tuesday  as  strongly  favoring  giving  her  children 
all  the  educational  facilities  that  they  need.  She  voted  strong  for  the  issue 
of  a  million  dollars  of  bonds  to  be  expended  in  increasing  the  school  facilities 
of  that  proud  and  growing  city. 

The  Observer  compliments  the  parent-teachers  association  for  the  effective 
part  it  played  in  pressing  this  matter  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the 
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voters.     Tou  can't  lose  the  women,  when  it  conies  to  public  welfare  matters 
and  ringing-  clear  in  the  defense  of  what  they  feel  just  and  true. 

******* 

FINE  READING. 

THE  UPLIFT,  which  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  constructive  power 
of  women  and  a  high  appreciation  of  their  business  judgment,  enhanced  by 
an  association  with  the  women  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jackson; Training  School, 
is  impressed  with  the  able  and  forceful  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Palmer  Jerman, 
the  president  of  the  state  Federated  Clubs  of  Noth  Carolina,  discussed  serious 
problems  confronting  the  people  and  the  pleasing  manner  in  which  she  visual- 
ized the  results  if  the  forces  at  the  hands  of  the  women  were  invoked. 

The  address  really  approximates  a  state  paper  and  is  of  such1  a  high 
character  that  THE  UPLIFT  will  reproduce  it  in  full  in  our  next  number. 


MY  HERO. 

Of  all  the  heroes  laurel-crowned, 

The  one  I  most  admire, 
Is  he  who  rises  ere  the  dawn 

To  light  the  kitchen  fire. 

He  may  be  ugly  as  a  goat, 
Unskilled  with  tongue  or  pen; 

He  may  have  fringes  on  his  cuffs, 
But  he's  a  prince  of  men. 

Most  heroes  have  one  glorious  deed 
By  which  they  won  their  praise, 

My  hero  goes  forth  every  morn, 
Through  his  precarious  maze. 

Gooseflesh  he  braves  and  carpet  tacks, 

Doors  standing  half  ajar, 
And  countless  chairs  to  bark  his  shin, 

And  leave  their  battle  scar. 

And  so  I  sing  my  hero's  praise, 
And  strike  the  exultant  lyre, 

For  him  who  rises  every  morn 
To  light  the  kitchen  fire. 
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BY  THE  WAY. 


By  Old  Hurrygraph. 


Gen.  Julian  S.  Carr  sleeps  the  eter- 
nal sleep  that  knows  no  awakening,  be- 
neath the  beautiful  flowers  he  loved 
so  well.  The  name  of  "Jule"  Carr  has 
been  a  household  word  in  Durham, 
and  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  for 
more  than  a  half  century.  He  died 
in  the  twilight  of  his  long  service 
and  generous  benefactions,  "a  friend 
to  man. ' '  Ho  was  as  some  grim  stone 
of  the  sea  on  whose  surface  a  raging 
tempest  made  impress,  but  whose  base  • 
it  could  not  cause  to  tremble,  or  its 
parts  to  disintegrate.  He  loved  his 
church,  his  people,  his  country,  his 
state,  his  town.  He  had  a  passionate 
love  for  his  comrades,  the  Confeder- 
ate soldiers.  He  was  a  benefactor, 
the  like  of  which  we  shall  not  look 
••  a  'am.  fie  was  a  great  man;  the 
controlling  powers  of  his  life  were  his 
courage,  his  love,  his  benefactions. 
The  life  of  this  patriot  and  statesman, 
simple,  affectionate,  unaffected,  kind- 
ly, generous,  is  a  benediction  to  us  all. 
He  has  crossed  the  great  river,  made 
wider  by  our  affections,  and  deepened 
by  our  tears.  The  world  is  poorer 
for  his  going,  and  Heaven  has  a  new 
attraction  for  us.  Truly  of  him  we 
may  say,  "A  great  tree  has  fallen  in 
the  forest,  and  with  the  crash  the 
gates  of  Heaven  opened  and  the  angels 
came  forth,  proclaiming  to  the  Master, 
"There  eometh  one  to  us  whom  we 
now  receive  for  that  we  loved  him  long 

and    dearly. ' ' 

#  #  #  *  * 

I  wonder,  if  there  were,  no  flowers, 
would  the  birds  sing  so  happily.  Their 
songs  seem  so  full  of  joy  for  the  flow- 
ers  that   are   already   here   and   glad 


hope  of  those  to  conie.  When  I  think 
of  Spring,  I  always  think  of  the  violet 
— the  common  purple  that  spread 
through  the  woods,  and  meadows, 
nestling  in  shady  dells,  or  clinging  to 
creek  banks  to  look  with  complacent 
vanity  at  their  modest  faces  reflected 
in  the  clear  waters.  And  the  little 
bluebells  and  bluets,  that  make  you 
think  of  little  Quaker  ladies,  shining 
in  clusters,  like,  little  patches  of  blue 
sky  and  sunshine  which  have  fallen  to 
earth.  Behold  the  glory  of  the  woods ! 
Every  few  yards  now  you  see  the  im- 
maculate dogwood  lifting  their  mass 
of  white  blooms  against  the  dark  green 
of  the  woods,  like  vestal  virgins  be- 
fore the  sacred  altars  of  nature.  I 
feel,  too,  like  I  want  to  worship  with 
them  and  their  choir  of  birds,  re- 
turning thanks  for  the  countless, 
sweet,  glad  things,  loving  and  growing 
under  the  calm,  cerulean  wide  sky 
of  nature's  Spring  down  here  in  good 

old  North  Carolina. 

***** 

Man  is  measured  much  like  water  and 

gas- 
When  sweet  things  rule,  he  selects 

the    sweeter; 
He  falls  in  love — a  pretty  girl,  a-lass ! 

Then  he  is  always  running  to  metre. 

»     *     *     * 

Marconi  announces  that  finally  he 
has  succeeded  in  harnessing  the  wa,ves 
set  in  motion  by  radio  energy.  With 
the  air  waves,  the  ocean  waves,  the 
hand  waves,  the  hair  waves,  and  the 
handkerchief  waves,  we  have  much  to 
listen  to  and  hear  what  they  are  say- 
ing. "Listen  in!"  Most  people  do 
— whether   it   be   radio   or  not;    they 
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listen.  We  are  getting  smart — per- 
haps, a  little  too  smart.  But  just  so 
they  do  not  finally  reach  the  point 
where  they  get  our  thoughts  and  broad- 
cast them  before  we  can  think  them, 
I  don't  care  how  smart  they  get. 
However,  some  people  do  that  any- 
way, and  that  will  be  nothing  new. 
So," go  ahead,  Mr.  Marconi;  harness  all 
the  waves  you  please,  just  so  that 
harness  is  not  too  expensive. 
*  *  *  * 

The  United   States   department   of 
agriculture  has  given  out  its  favorite 
receipt     for     making     old-fashioned 
cream  rice  pudding.     Shucks!  Speak- 
ing of  cooking  rice  the  U.  S.  D.  of  A. 
doesn't  know  anything  about  cooking 
rice  so  it  will  spread.     They  should 
consult  W.  P.  Ormsby,    of    Winston- 
Salem— if  he  is  living—  and  he  can 
tell  them  something.    He  went  with 
me  once,  along  in  the  80  's,  on  a  camp- 
ing expedition,   on  the  top  of  Pilot 
Mountain.     Ormsby  did  the  cooking. 
We  had  a  peck  of  rice  and  he  conclud- 
ed one  day  to  cook  it  all  at  once  and 
keep  a  supply  of  the  cooked  on  hand. 
Well,  sir,  that  rice  sure  did  spread  it- 
self.    It   filled   all   the   campers,   and 
everything  else  we  had  in  camp,  and 
then  just  boiled,  and  swelled,  and  ran 
out  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  until 
the  pinnacle  looked  like  it  was  cover^ 
ed  with  snow.     The  people  in  the  val- 
ley thought  it  was  snow.     Never  saw 
so  much  rice  in  all  my  life,  running 
wild.    Ormsby    can   tell   rice   cookers 
how  to   gather  rice.     That  was  cer- 
tainly a  swell  time. 

#      *      *     * 

The   charm   of  women's  mind,   it    is 
said. 
Is  the  choicest  one  of  their  graces; 
But  with  the  fads,  and  bobbed  hair 
head, 


It's  not  made  up  as  quick  as  their 

faces. 

*  *  *  * 

You  can  learn  a  great  deal  about 
human  nature  in  a  printing  office,  just 
well  as  anywhere  else.     A  good  many 
years  ago,  when  I  published  the  Sun, 
I  had  a  correspondent  in  West  Dur- 
ham. One  afternoon  I  received  a  note 
from  him  saying,  "Hold  the  press  a 
little  while.     There's  a  man  up  here 
they  think  is  dying  and  I  think  he  will 
be  dead  pretty  soon."     But  the  press 
wasn't  held.     Mistakes,  grievous  er- 
rors, sometimes  play     an    important 
part  in  making  life  miserable  to  news- 
paper   men.     One    day    an    editor,    I 
won't  say  what  editor,  was  confront- 
ed  with    a    very   ponderous   and    im- 
portant looking  lady,  who  pitches  into 
him   about   the  account   of  her   club 
election.     "Why  what's  wrong  with 
that  report?"  asked  the  editor  look- 
ing  worried."      I      ^rote    it    myself, 
and  said  that  you,  being  the  fittest 
member,    were    elected   president    of 
the  club."     "Did    you.  indeed1?"  re- 
marked   the    lady    rather    heatedly. 
"Well,   the   paper   said   'the   fattest 
member.'       "The  editor  remembered 
an   important   engagement   just   then 

and  departed  in  haste. 

♦  #  *  # 

Just  think  of  the  millions  of  per- 
fectly good  corkscrews  that  sie  out  of 
jobs,"  with  very  little  chance  of  ever 
getting  them  again.  If  they'd  been 
straight  like  chisels  or  screwdrivers, 
thevVl  have  good  paying  jobs  all  the 
time.  It's  one  of  the  unfailing  laws 
of  the  universe,  anyway,  that  you 
can't  get  something  for  nothing.  Even 
when  you  lift  tubes  from  a  radio  and 
think  you're  that  much  in.  you'll  be 
surprised  some  day  to  look  back  and 
see  what  they  really  cost  you.     A  re- 
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markable  jjoet  puts  in  this  way :  clever — like  a  certain  auto  pa.rty  who 

"Don't  let  this  good  advice  be  lost,  saw  a  calf  getting  its  dinner  from  its 

To  grab  it  you  should  try;  mother,  and  one  of  them  exclaimed, 

The  things  you  get  for  nothing  cost  ' ' Oh,  see  the  ' self-help  restaurant V" 

More  than  the  things  you  buy. "  Another  said,   "Yes,  it's  a   'Child's 

Isn't  that  the  truth?    '  restaurant."     "While  the  third  added, 

*  *  *  *  "And  it  is  also  a  ' Calf ateria,. " '  And 

It's  pretty  hard  to  get  stupid  peo-  they    rode    on.     They'd   better.        So 

pie   to   see   things   straight.     It's   an-  much   brilliancy   might   have    set   the 

other  matter  when  they  are  bright  and  creek  on  fire. 


"HULLO." 


Wen  you  see  a  man  in  woe, 

Walk  right  up  an'  say,  "Hullo!" 
Say,  "Hullo!"  an'  "How  d'ye  do? 

How's  the  world  a-usin'  you?" 
Slap  the  fellow  on  his  back; 

Bring  your  han'  down  with  a  whack! 
Waltz  right  up,  an'  don't  go  slow; 

Grin  an'  shake  an'  say,   "Hullo!" 

Is  he  clothed  in  rags?    Oh;  sho! 

Walk  right  up  an'  say,  "Hullo!" 
Rags  is  but  a  cotton  roll 

Jest  for  wrappin'  up  a  soul; 
An'  a  soul  is  worth  a  true, 

Hale  an'  hearty  "How  d'ye  do?" 
Don't  wait  for  the  crowd  to  go; 

Walk  right  up  an'  say,  "Hullo!" 

Say  "Hullo"  an'   "How  d'ye  do?" 

Other  folks  are  as  good  as  you. 
Wen  ye  leave  your  house  of  clay, 

Wanderin'  in  the  Far- Away; 
Wen  you  travel  through  the  range; 

Country  t'other  side  the  range; 
Then  the  souls  you've  cheered  will  know 

Who  ye  be,  an'  say,  "Hullo!" 

— S.  W.  Fosfi. 
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TWENTY  THOUSAND  STAND  WITH 
BARED  HEADS  IN  HONOR  TO  CARR. 

By  Ben  Dixon  MacNeill 


Twenty  thousand  men  and  women 
come  up  from  every  section  of  North 
Carolina  lined  the  streets,  standing 
with  bared  heads  when  the  first  citi- 
zen of  Durham  was  borne  to  the 
simple  grave  that  waited  for  him  at 
the  end  of  the  journey  here  this  af- 
ternoon, paying  the  last  silent  mede  of 
reverence  to  him  that  was  General 
Julian   S.   Carr. 

Behind  him  the  enfeebled  residue 
of  the  once  vast  gray  army,  whose 
chieftain  he  sometime  was  and 
whose  comrade  always,  and  after 
these  a  great  concourse  of  people 
from  the  high  places  of  the  world 
and  from  humble  places,  and  alike 
their  faces  were  wet  with  the  tears  of 
a  common  grief  that  over-reached 
the  metes  of  class  and  creed  and 
color  and  condition. 

Into  a  simple  grave  in  the  earth 
they  lowered  him,  the  hands  of  his 
sons  and  his  nephews,  wrapped  in 
the  folds  of  a  great  American  dag 
against  which  his  hands  had  once 
been  lifted  up  and  entwined  within 
it  yet  another  flag,  the  flag  of  the 
General's  youth  that  belonged  very 
near  to  the  heart  of  him  and  of  the 
feeble  gray  line  that  gathered  about 
the  open  grave  for  a  little  while 
before    the    earth    covered    him. 

In  their  hands  these  Veterans, 
these  comrades  of  his  youth,  brought 
white  flowers  and  while  the  choir 
chanted  the  last  hymn  for  the  dead 
they  passed  by  the  grave.  Their 
white  flowers  followed  him  into  the 
grave,   covering     over     entirely     the 


casket  that  holds  the  dust  of  him  who 
was  sometime  their  chieftain  and 
always  their  comrade.  And  then  they 
turned  away,  leaving  him  there  to 
sleep  in  the  ground  he  himself  had 
given  for  a  resting  place  for  all  of 
his    neighbors. 

About  the  grave  were  massed  thou- 
sands of  those  who  were  his  friends, 
and  in  whose  hearts  there  will  for- 
ever grow  green  some  tender  memory 
of  him.  Without  the  gates  of  the 
cemetery  were  massed  other  thou- 
sands, unable  to  make  their  way  into 
the  enclosure,  and  along  the  streets 
through  which  the  cortege  had  come, 
yet  more  thousands  came  from  a 
long  way  to  be  there  when  the  Gen- 
eral passed  down  the  street  on  the 
journey  from  which  there  is  no  turn- 
ing back. 

Not  in  a  generation  has  North 
Carolina  witnessed  so  profound  a 
tribute  as  was  brought  to  the  bier 
of  General  Carr.  AH  through  the 
day  the  throngs  poured  into  the  city, 
passing  in  solemn  silence  along  the 
streets  that  lead  by  the  grounds  of 
Somerset  Villa.  When  the  hour  of 
the  service  drew  on  the  grounds  of 
the  villa  were  packed  to  the  gates, 
and  the  streets  round  about  were 
congested  with  people.  Corps  of  extra 
policemen  were  unable  to  fully  cope 
with  the  congestion. 

Within  the  house  were  gathered 
hundreds  of  friends,  but  above  them 
all  place  was  made  for  the  veterans 
of  the  War  Between  the  States  rep- 
resentatives from  camps  of  veterans, 
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from  the  State  organization  and  from 
the  entire  body  of  those  who  remain 
of  the  armies  that  once  were  mighty. 
About  the  casket  were  grouped  the 
immediate  relatives,  and  in  another 
room  apart  from  the  great  library, 
the  honorary  pallbearers. 

Among  the  veterans  were  Colonel 
Sam  Small,  chaplain  of  the  Confed- 
erate Veterans ;  General  William  A. 
Smith,  of  Wadesboro ;  General  A.  H. 
Boyden,  of  Salisbury;  General  W.  B. 
Freeman,  commanding'  the  Virginia 
department  and  others.  Numbered 
among  the  distinguished  men  attend- 
ing the  funeral  were  Governor  Cam- 
eron Morrison,  Chief  Justice  Walter 
Clark,  Dr.  H.  W.  Chase,  General 
Albert  L.  Cox,  Baxter  Durham,  Col. 
James  P.  Cook,  Colonel  Beneham 
Cameron,  Josephus  Daniels,  Attorney 
General  James  S.  Manning,  Capt. 
Nathan   0 'Berry. 

General  Carr  had  asked  that  his 
friends  send  no  flowers  when  he  lay 
dead  in  the  villa,  but  rather  let  than 
send  hooks  to  the  public  library. 
They  have  done  both,  and  about  the 
house,  along  the  walks  through  the 
grounds^  and  piled  in  riotous  mag- 
nificence about  the  casket,  there  were, 
floral  tributes  that  perhaps  have  no 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  State's 
sorrow.  Five  great  trucks  were  re- 
quired to  transport  them  to  the 
cemetery. 

The  service  began  at  3  o  'clock. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Hibbard,  former  pastor  and  intimate 
friend  of  General  Carr  and  Bishop 
James  Cannon,  representing  the  Col- 
lege of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  read  the 
scriptures.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  C.  Beaman,  of  Tarboro, 
formerly     pastor     of  the     church  to 


which  General  Carr  belonged.  The 
choir  of  the  church,  grouped  in  the 
far  end  of  the  library  participated 
in  the  service. 

"How  Firm  a  Foundation,"  "Rock 
of  Ages,"  "Lead  Kindly  Light,"  and 
other  favorite  hymns  of  the  General 
were  sung.  Mrs.  D.  W.  Newsome  sang 
another  of  his  favorite  songs.  The 
service  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  \V. 
W.  Peele,  pastor  of  Trinity  Methodist 
church.  Dr.  Peele  delivered  a  brief 
eulogy  of  General  Carr,  speaking  as 
follows : 

Pastor's  Tribute. 

"Most  people  touch  the;A'  genera- 
tion at  only  one  point.  They  serve 
in  one  field  of  service.  General 
Julian  S.  Carr,  'the  grand  old  man 
of  Durham,'  touched  his  generation 
at  many  place-s  and  each  point  of 
contact  was  a  place  of  service.  It 
is  safe'  to  say  that  North  Carolina 
has  never  produced  another  man 
who  touched  life  in  so  many  places 
and  who  exerted  so>  great  an  influ- 
ence in  so  many  constructive  lines. 
He  was  a  patriot.  His  whole  life 
was  one  of  courage  and  chivalry.  He 
was  no  coward.  As  a  young  man 
he  took  up  amis  in  defense  of  the 
southland  which  he  loved;  in  the 
late  world  war  when  he  was  too  old 
in  years  to  walk  in  the  trenches  he 
served  as  a  '"dollar-a-year '  man  in 
the  Federal  Food  Administration.  He 
was  as  genuine  a  patriot  as  ever 
lived.  His  was  an  unselfish  patri- 
otism. He  was  no  ambitious  self 
seeker.  He  had  a  passionate  affec- 
tion for  his  country.  He  was  a  man 
of  action  and,  though  he  carried 
seventy  and  eight  years,  be  was  ac- 
tive alert  with  youth.  He  kept  young 
by  doing.  He  did  not  have  time  to 
grow   old.     General    Carr    was    never 
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happier  than  when  he  was  with  his 
comrades  in  the  service  and  the  tem- 
ple that  once  housed  his  spirit  is 
now  clothed  with  the  uniform  of  the 
Confederate  General..  It  is  as  he 
would  have   it. 

"General  Carr  was  a  champion  ot 
education.     He    touched   his    genera- 
tion  in   the   field   of   learning.     You 
have  but  to  recall  his  connection  with 
the      educational      agencies    of      the 
State  to  see  his   contribution  in  this 
field      A   member    of   the     Board   of 
Education     of     the  city  of  Durham, 
the   giver     of   the     present   sight   Ol 
Trinity     College,  a  member  of     the 
board*  of  trustees  and  of  the  execu- 
tive  committee   of   the  University   of 
North  Carolina,     the  one  who  saved 
Greensboro     College     for  Women   in 
the  lean  days  of  eighties,   a  member 
of  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  Carolina 
College,    a   member   of    the   board   c-l 
trustees   of   the   Training   School  for 
colored  people  in  Durham,  the  cham- 
pion of  education  at  every  point. 

"He  was  a  farmer.  He  touched 
his  generation  in  the  out-of-doors  or. 
the  "farm.  He  loved  the  farm  and 
was  vitally  interested  in  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  his  State. 
Who  has  not  enjoyed  gifts  in  kind 
from  his  model  farm.  Oeconeechee  ? 
He  was  a  master  in  the  world  of 
finance.  He  was  a  pioneer.  One 
has  but  to  look  around  and  see:  The 
tobacco  industry,  the  hosiery  mills, 
the  flour  mills,  the  banks,  the  rail- 
roads, the  cotton  mills,  these  and 
many  other  industries  stand  as  a 
monument  to  his  leadership  in  the 
field    of    industry. 

"He  was  a  philanthropist.  He  was 
a  doer  of  good.  His  benefactions 
cover    a      broad      field.     Institutions 


large  and  small  received  of  his  gifts.' 
And  the  best  thing  about  it  all  was 
the   love    that   prompted   every   bene- 
faction. General  Carr  seemed  to*  feel 
that  God  just  must     distribute  good- 
ness    through     him.     In   politics   he 
was  ever  active.     Not  seeking  an  op- 
portunity to  be  served  but   to  serve. 
"Early     in     life     he   joined     the 
Methodist    Church.     He      loved      ths 
church  and  was  ever  faithful  to  her 
call.     His   ear  was   ever  open  to  the 
call  of  the  church.     For  many  years 
chairman   of   the   board   of   stewards, 
a    member   of   the    boad    of   trustees, 
for     years      superintendent      of    the 
Sunday  School,  a  teacher  of  a  class 
of     young    men     to     the     very     last, 
honorary      chairman      of      board    of 
stewards   at   the  time     of   his   death, 
Trinity's  representtive  at  church  as- 
semblies   from    the     lowest      to     tbe 
highest — the   ambassador   at   large  of 
Trinity  church.     In  his  going  Trinity 
church  has  lost  one  of  its  most  loyal 
and  generous  members,  the  State  one 
of     its     truest  and  greatest  benefac- 
tors, and  the  nation  one  of  its  truest 
and   most    patriotic    citizens." 

From  the  house  the  casket  was 
borne  in  the  hands  of  his  sons  and 
his  nephews,  with  his  comrades  in 
arms  following  after  him  and  the 
friends  assembled  from  every  walk 
of  life  in  their  wake.  The-re  were 
humble  people  from  the  mills  he  had 
built,  bankers  with  whom  he  had 
worked.  Negroes  who  had  served  him 
or  had  been  befriended  by  him.  Out 
for  the  last  time  into  the  streets  of 
the  city  his  body  was  borne. 

Down  the  solidly  massed  thou- 
sands the  cortege,  moved,  finally 
turning  into  the  cemetery  where  the 
grave  had  been  made  to  receive  him 
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and  there  with  Chaplain  Sam,  Small  eral     to   sleep   there     in   the  ground 

wearing     the      gray    uniform    of   his  that   he   had   dedicated   for   a   burial 

youth  the  body  of  the  patriarch  who  place.     Many     have      preceded      him 

never     grew     old   was   committed    to  there     and  they  all  were  his  friends, 

the    earth.     Chaplain    Small      recited  and  he  sleeps  among  them,  wrapped 

the    commitment    service.     The    choir  about  with  the  flags  that  were  as  life 

sang,     the   veterans   moved  past   the  to  him,  one  under  which  he  fought  in 

grave  where  they  had  laid  him   and  his    youth    and    the    other,    once    his 

dropped  their,  flowers  in  it,   And  then  enemy,  but  served  with  no  less  devo- 

they  turned  away,  leaving  him  there  tion   when   the   years   unfolded   their 

among  the  dead.  wisdom.     And    there   he    sleeps,    still 

But      there     was    no      feeling      of  among   his   friends,   for   all   mankind 

strangeness,  perhaps,     for     the  Gen-  were  his  friends. 


THE    WIND. 


Of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  the  wind  seems  to  be  the  one  that  is 
most  strikingly  endowed  with  personality.  Sunlight,  starlight,  moonlight, 
thunder  and  lightning,  rain  and  snow — there  is  no  wide  range  of  expressive- 
ness in  any  of  them.  But  the  wind  has  moods1  and  a  many-sided  character 
indeed  there  is  no  human  emotion,  no  virtue  no  vice  of  the  human  soul, 
that  does  not  find  its  representation  or  its  symbol  in  the  blowing  of  the 
wind. 

The  insane,  destructice  fury  of  mankind  at  war  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  tornado  and  the  hurricane.  Violent  gales,  though  less  demoniac 
in  temper,  have  occasional  outbursts  of  brutality  corresponding  to  those 
that  human  beings  sometimes  exhibit.  Then  there  are  the  mean-spirited, 
ill-natured  gusts  that  do  spiteful,  malicious  things  and  play  disagreeable 
practical  jokes;  experiencing  them,  we  feel  that  the  wind  is  at  heart  a 
vindictive  bully.  At  other  times  it  is  better  disposed,  yet  not  quite  ami- 
able-boisteriously  humorous,  usually  at  expense  of  people  who  dislike 
boisterous  humor.  But  even  those  people  will  admit  that  now  it  has  got 
rid  of  its  malice  and  is  merely  prankish  and  not  above  playing  the  clown. 

When  the  wind  ceases  to  be  aggressive  it  becomes  gentle,  confiding', 
sympathetic,  affectionate;  it  soothes  and  caresses,  it  stimulates  and  re- 
freshes. It  seems  then  to  have  the  most  agreeable  personality  of  all  the 
force  in  the  natural  world.  To  the  poet's  imagination  it  becomes  a  lover 
murnvuring  endearments  to  his  lady,  or  a  mother  singing  a  lullaby  to  her 
babe,  or  an  old  nurse  crooning  softly  to  a  child. 

The  wind  is  like  people;  it  cannot  be  at  its  best. 

And  however  much  we  may  object  to  it  and  denounce  it  or  long  for  and 
welcome  it,  of  one  fact  we  may  be  sure ;  we  can  never  do  any  thing  about 
it. 
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A  REVIEW. 

Bishop  Cannon,  Jr.,  Speaks  to  the  Conference  on  Politics,  Economies  and 
Citizenship  at  Birmingham,  England,  Saying  as  Follows: 


It  would  not  be  difficult  to  say 
' '  Fellow  Countrymen, ' '  for  as  I  stood 
in  Westminster  Abbey  last  Sunday 
afternoon,  before  the  tablet  of  Dr. 
Walter  Hines  Page,  on  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  best  beloved  fel- 
low graduates  of  our  beloved  Virginia, 
Alma  Mater,  I  realized  that  Britain 
and  America  are  indeed  one,  in  their 
love  of  liberty,  and  in  their  high  aims 
and  purposes  for  the  uplift  of  the 
world. 

I   have  thought  it  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  conference  in  connection 
with  its  discussions  on  Housing,  Rela- 
tion to  the  Sexes,  Leisure,  and  Crime, 
to  hear  what  have  been  some  of  the 
results  of  the  greatest  experiment  ever 
made  by  any  great  nation,  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  wnole  peo- 
ple by  the  restriction  of  the  personal 
indulgence  of  the  individual.  For  that 
is  exactly  what  the  prohibition  law  of 
America  is — no  more,  no  less.     It  is  a 
great  honest  effort  by  the  great  mass 
of    American    people    to    secure    the 
greatest   good  for  the   greatest   num- 
ber.    All  law  is  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  governing  power,  and  all 
law  is  the  restriction  of  the  activities 
of  the  individual  for  the  common  good. 
And  so  the  prohibition  law  is  simply 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  gov- 
erning power   of   the   United    States, 
namely,  the  majority  of  the  people — 
not  all  the  people — but   of  the  over- 
whelming   majority    of    the    people, 
which  majority  has  fully   deided  to 
restrict   the  right  of  the  individual  to 
manufacture    or    to    sell    intoxicating 
liquor.     Intoxication  is  that  state  in 
which  a  man  has  lost  control  of  his 


physical,  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
— in  short  of  himself.     The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  definitely  de- 
cided to  prohibit  a  traffic  which  de- 
stroys the  self-control  of  its  citizens. 
When  in  1885  th  supreme  court  of 
the  United   States   rendered  its   ever 
memorable  decision  that  "the  liquor 
traffic  is  the  most  prolific  source  of 
misery,  poverty,    insanity,    vice    and 
crime,  and  that  "no  citizen  has  any 
inherent  right  to  sell  intoxicating  li- 
quors," it  was  evident  that  the  death 
knell   of   the   liquor  traffic   had   been 
sounded. 

There  have  been  three  oustanding 
influential     factors:     1.     Compulsory 
education   in   all   public   schools   con- 
cern the  effects  of  alcohol.     2.     The 
Christian  conscience — the  great  apos- 
tle's   declaration  of    the    Spirit    of 
Christ:    "We   then    that   are   strong 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak  and  not  to  please  ourseles,"  be- 
came the  rallying  cry  of  the  Christian 
citizenship  of  America,,  until  when  the 
climax    of    the    conflict    was   reached 
there  was  hardly  a  Protestant  pulpit 
in  America  which  was  not  lined  up 
againts  the  liquor  troffic,  indeed  which 
would  have  dared  to  favor  it.     3.  The 
good,  hard,  common  sense  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  America  became  fully 
convinced  tuat   "the  liquor  traffic  is 
a  public  nuisance" — the  enemy  of  the 
economic,  educational,  social,  religious 
home    life    of    the    people,    and    that 
good,    common   sense   demanded   that 
like   every   other   public    nuisance,   it 
must  be  abated.     Why  ?    Because  the 
new  social     conscience     of     America 
brushes  aside  without  hesitation  any 
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claim  of  any  individual  to  perform 
any  action  or  to  enjoy  any  privilege, 
which  act  or  privilege,  if  exercised, 
will  probably  be  a  menace  to  the  com- 
fort, the  safety,  or  even  the  life  of 
other  members  of  the  community  to 
which  he  may  belong.  A  man's  "pri- 
vate life ' '  ceases  the  moment  any  act 
of  his  life  affects  the  life  of  another 
or  of  the  social  order,  of  which  wheth- 
er he  likes  it  or  not  he  is  a  part.  The 
new  social  consciousness  absolutely 
refuses  to  recognize  anything  as  "pri- 
vate" in  conduct,  which  affects  the 
welfare  of  others. 

These  are  the  three  great  influen- 
tial factors  which  must  be  given  tre- 
mendous weight  in  any  proper  consid- 
eration of  the  action  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
hibition law. 

What  have  then  been  the  results  of 
the  first  four  years  of  prohibition. 

Insurance  statistics  show  that  there 
has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the 
death  rate,  so  that  there  have  been  873- 
000  fewer  deaths  than  were  indicated 
as  probable  by  the  records  of  previ- 
ous years;  these  same  life  insurance 
companies  also  state  that  in  the  single 
month  of  April  they  wrote  1,137,000 
new  life  insurance  policies  at  a  face 
value  of  $727,000,000,  which  was 
$270,000,000  more  than  in  any  equal 
previous  period ;  the  charity  organiza- 
tions of  the  country  report  that  they 
spen';  $74,000,000  less  far  poverty  and 
destitution  caused  by  drink.  There 
were  250,000  fewer  industrial  acci- 
dents; 2,000  more  new  homes  have 
been  built  on  an  average  monthly 
since  prohibition  went  into  effect ;  the 
consumption  of  meat  last  year  was 
167  pounds  per  capita,  an  increase  of 
17  pounds  per  captia;  four  million 
new  automobiles  were  built  and  sold 


in  1923  at  a  cost  of  seven  billion  dol- 
lars. The  savings  deposits  in  the 
country  increased  from  six  billion  to 
fourteen  billion  dollars,  and  the  chief 
labor  statistician  declares  that  liquor 
has  saved  one  billion  dollars  annually 
as  the  result  of  prohibition;  the  Uni- 
ted States  department  of  commerce 
gives  an  increase  in  the  national  year- 
ly income  of  the  country  of  from  34 
billion  dollars  to  50  billion  dollars; 
church  membership  has  shown  an  un- 
precedented increase,  900,000  in  1921 ; 
950,000  in  1922,  and  congregations  are 
much  larger  the  attendance  of  men  be- 
ing nearly  double  in  many  sections. 

Mr.  Roger  Babson,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing statisticians,  says  "the  great  im- 
provement in  business  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  war  is  very  largely  the  re- 
sult of  prohibition,  and  thereby  the 
salvage  of  our  former  waste  of  two 
billion  or  more  of  dollars  each  year 
due  to  the  liquor  traffic.  I  know  of  no 
other  way  to  account  for  the  great 
impetus  in  home  building,  the  tremen- 
dous number  of  new  automobiles  pur- 
chased, the  larger  volume  of  the  de- 
partment store  sales,  accompanied  at 
the  same  time  by  continued  swelling 
of  saving  bank  deposits,  except  as  the 
result  of  prohibition  for  the  tendency 
of  business  as  a  whole  would  normally 
have  been  downward. 

Mr.  Warren  Stone,  Grand  Chief  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En-, 
gineers  in  an  address  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  on  February  1st  last, 
said:  "There  are  90,000  locomotive 
engineers  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  recent  international  convention 
with  902  delegates  the  vote  was  unan- 
imous in  favor  of  nation  wide  pro-- 
hibition.  There  are  some  people  la- 
boring under  the  delusion  they  are 
going  to  have  the  prohibition  law  mod- 
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ilied    or    abolished.     Someone    should 
wake  them  from  their  Rip  Van  Wink- 
le sleep.     I  wish  they  eould  go  with 
me  for  thirty  days  as  I  travel  over 
this  broad  land   of  ours  and  se-e  the 
effects  of  prohibition  on  the  working 
man's  life,  see  the  homes  being  erect- 
ed everywhere;  note  the  accounts  be- 
ing opened  in  the  savings  banks;  see 
children  taken  out  of  the  sweat  shops, 
well  fed,  with  shoes  and  warm  cloth- 
ing to  wear,  going  to  school  and  get- 
ting an  education;  see  prosperity,  hap- 
piness   and    sunshine    now    existing, 
where  formerly  there  were  only  squal- 
or and  misery — all  of  this  as  a  result 
of   prohibition.     Why   they  had  just 
as  well  talk  about  stopping  the  waves 
from  beating  on  the  shore,  or  the  sun- 
light  descending  from  heaven,   as  to 
stop  the  onward  march  of  the  prohi- 
bition movement.     We  are  not  going- 
back   to    the   old   condition   of  things 
with   the  misery,   want,   poverty   and 
crime.         Never    again!     Prohibition 
has  come  to  stay. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  these 
things  upon  crime  itself?  The  arrests 
for  drunkenness  have  decreased  two 
million  in  four  years,  an  average  of 
500,000  a  year;  the  commitments  to 
penal  institutions  have  decreased 
from  22  per  cent  to  64  per  cent  de- 
pending upon  the  area — with  a  total 


of  over  20  thousand  persons  less  sent 
to  the  prisons  and  the  pentitentiaries. 
In  New  York  City,  where  some  peo- 
ple  say   ''Satan's  seat  is"   and  yet 
where  the  saints  are  also  found,  the 
death  rate  has  decreased  23  per  cent, 
assaults  have  decreased  55  per  cent, 
the    average    yearly    convictions    for 
drunkness  before  prohibition  14,290, 
since  prohibition  the  average  has  been 
6.911,    showing    a   decrease    of   7,379 
yearly  for  the  four  years,  or  over  50 
per  cent.     In  San  Francisco,  where  ex- 
ists also  a  very  difficult  situation,  the 
decrease  for  arrests  for  drunkenness 
have  been  about  60  per  cent.  It  is  no 
claimed   that   the  prohibition  law  is 
perfect,  but  it  is  far  better  than  any- 
thing America   ever  had  before.     In 
conclusion,  in  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  I  desire     to     thank    the 
British  government,  representing  the 
British  people,  for  the  ratification  of 
the  anti-smuggling  treaty.     Although 
the  British  people  have  not  yet  them- 
seles  adopted  the  prohibition  policy, 
this  treaty  is  an  evidence  of  British 
' '  fair  play ' '  which  agrees  that  as  the 
American  people  have   approved  the 
prohibition  policy,  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  out  their  will  without 
the  interference  from  the  people  of 
other  nations.     This  is  a  specific  ex- 
ample of  the  best   method   of  main- 
taining international  friendship. 


He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  not  that  he 
knows  not,  is  a  fool — shun  him, 

He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  that  he  knows 
not,  is  ignorant — teach  him, 

He  who  knows,  and  knows  not  that  he  knows, 
he  is  asleep — awake  him, 

He  who  knows,  and  knows  that  he  knows,  he 
is  wise — follow  him. — Eastern  Saying. 
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HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK,  UNCLE 
SAM'S  FIRST  RESERVATION. 


By  C  W.  Hunt. 
(Number  1) 


Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  National  Park 
is  not  only  the  first  national  reserva- 
tion, but  is  the  only  health  resort  own- 
ed and  operated  in  part  by  Uncle 
Sam;  in  that  the  hot  spring  waters 
are  applied  externally  and  internally, 
by  rules  laid  down  by  the  highest 
hygenic  authorities;  and  the  price  is 
limited,  and  quacks  tabooed. 

It  is  the  only  place  known  where 
human  beings  suffering  with  rheuma- 
tism, neuritis,  skin  and  blood  diseases 
can  go  with  almost  a  guarantee  of  a 
cure,  by  the  scientific  application  of 
waters  heated  by  an  unseen  and  an 
unknown  power  beneath  the  surface 
of   the    earth. 

It  is  the  cleanest  place  on  the 
globe;  you  can  go  all  day  with  hands 
unsoiled,  thanks  to  street  sprinklers 
and  natural  gas  for  heating  and  cook- 
ing, brought  hither  by  pipes  for  more 
than   200   miles   in   Louisana. 

It  is  both  a  Winter  and  Summer 
and  all  the  year  resort.  Western  and 
Northern  people  come  there  m  winter 
to  dodge  the  cold,  bathe  and  get  a 
new  lease  on  life.  Southern  people 
come  there  in  Summer  to  get  out  of 
the  low  lands  and  swamps  and  get 
the  breezes  that  flow  through  the 
Ouachita  (Wash-i-taw)  mountains. 
The  sick  come  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  There,  walking  canes  are  both 
fashonable  and  necessary., 

It  is  said  to  be  more  free  of  the 
pesky  house  fly  than  any  city  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Summer ;  all 
in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  horses 


in  the  city,  and  the  innumerable  num- 
ber of  public  house  kitchens. 

There  you  see  the  family  love  and 
affection  in  all  its  forms.  The  wife 
rolling  on  a  wheel-chair ;  the  husta  iul 
rolling-  the  wife;  the  mother  rolling 
the  daughter  or  son;  the  daughter  or 
son  rolling  the  father  or  the  mother, 
and  vice  versa ;  but  all  with  the  same 
purpose ;  the  helping  of  a  loved  one  to 
health  by  means  of  that  given  by  an 
unseen  power. 

Its  Early  History. 
The  lay  mind  could  easily  ascribe 
the  heated  waters  to  the  power  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  and  there  is  a  rock 
protruding  that  looks  like  several  va- 
rieties of  stones  melted  together,  but 
the  geologists  are  silent  as  to  volcanic 
orgin,  of  which  more  will  be  said  fur- 
ther   along.     There    seen  s    to    be    no 
positive  record  that  DeSoto,  the  in- 
trepid Spaniard  and  nis  band  of  ex- 
plorers stopped   :.t  Hot   Springs  Na- 
tional Park,   and   named   the   springs 
the   "fountain  of  perpetual  youth," 
but   there   was   found   evidence   in   a 
dam  built  across  Hot  Springs   creek 
that  bore   the  marks   of  white   men, 
rather    than    the    Indian.     It    is    not 
known  when  the  Indians  first  knew  of 
the  springs,  but  is  known  that  they 
came  there  from  all  parts,  and  war- 
ing tribes  respecting     it  as     neutral 
grounds,  and  the   sick  were  brought 
for  hundreds  of  miles     over     Indian 
trails  to  be  cured  of  diseases  of  the 
primitive    American,    by    bathing    in 
holes  provided  and  filled  with  nature 's 
heated    waters.     Besides    the    waters 
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there  was  another  attraction  for  the 
native  Indian,  the  stone  known  10 
geology  as  Novaeulite,  and  to  the  mer- 
cantile world  as  the  "Arkansas  oil 
stone,"  the  finest  whetstone  known. 
This  the  Indians  used  for  making  ar- 
row heads  and  must  have  been  known 
also  as  the  best;  and  further  it  must 
have  been  carried  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  all  directions.  It 
cannot  be  proven,  of  course,  but  this 
writer  has  picked  up  arrow  heads  in 
North  Carolina  that  must  have  been 
made  from  this  navaeulite  stone.  This 
stone  became  a  commercial  com- 
modity, on  the  advent  of  the  white 
man,  and  in  the  years  that  have  pass- 
ed has  been  quarried  by  the  hundreds 
of  tons,  and  is  to  be  found  in  most 
places  where  very  sharp  edged  tools 
are  used. 

The  Indians  are  said  to  have  held 
Hot  Springs  in  great  reverence  and 
sacredness.  Why  should  they  not? 
Here  the  Great  Spirit  had  caused  to 
issue  from  the  earth,  waters  heated 
by  unseen  power,  in  which  their  af- 
flicted ones  were  bathed  and  went 
away  well  again.  Near  by  the  Great 
Spirit  had  planted  the  best  known 
material  for  making  the  necessary 
weapons  of  offense  and  defense;  the 
stone  from  which  they  carved  arrow 
heads  and  tommy-hawks,  with  which 
they  fought  enimies  and  killed  ani- 
mals for  food.  Here  the  hand  of  the 
Creator  was  shown  in  a  way  to  be  un- 
disputed. The  heated  waters  were 
flowing  long  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  the  same  Almighty  hand 
is  still  causing  an  undiminished  flow, 
and  a  great  and  benifieent  govern- 
ment has  taken  out  of  the  hands  who 
would  take  undue  profit,  and  made  it 
so  the  humblest  can  get  it  the  same 
as  the  mighty. 


Thcmas  Jefferson  The  World's  Great 
Man. 

Thomas  Jefferson  tljis  country's 
greatest  man,  though  Washington  and 
some  other  may  loom  above  him  in 
this  far  distance,  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  these  United  States,  that  took 
note  of  Hot  Springs.  It  was  he  that 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence; it  was  he  that  caused  to  be 
made  the  Louisana  purchase;  (That 
great  expanse  west  of  the  Mississippi) 
he  gave  us  the  decimal  system  of 
money,  the  easiest  and  simplest  in 
all  the  world;  he  founded  the  public 
school  system;  was  a  planter  of  trees 
and  a  lover  of  nature;  he  was  the 
architect  that  gave  this  country  the 
Greek  column  effect  in  building  and 
better  known  in  the  South  as  the 
' '  colonial  home. ' '  And  it  was  he 
who  said :  ' '  That  people  is  governed 
best  that  is  governed  least."  And 
that  "The  people  that  till  the  soil  are 
some  time,  gathered  a  number  of  in- 
tuitive mind  saw,  that  early,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Hot  Springs,  and  he  sent 
Hunter  and  Dunbar,  officers  of  the 
army  hither  in  1804.  where  they  spent 
some  time,  gatherred  a  number  of  in- 
teresting and  valuable  specimens  of 
minerals  and  stones  and  Indian  re- 
licts, that  still  adorn  a  corner  in  the 
Smithsonian  Museum  at  the  capitol. 
Jefferson  saw  the  value  of  such  a 
place  as  Hot  Springs,  and  in  1818  the 
lands  adjacent  and  the  sprngs  were 
ceded  to  this  government  by  the  Qua- 
paw  Indians,  a  tribe  then  in  posses- 
sion. Their  name  is  perpetuated  in  a 
very  handsome  bath  house  bearing 
that  name. 

In  1834  H.  M.  Rector,  then  govern- 
or of  the  territoi-y  of  Arkansas,  took 
possession  of  Hot  Springs,  claimed 
the   property   as   his   own,    made   the 
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first  accurate  survey  of  the  property, 
sold  lots  and  rented  property.     There 
was  warm  dispute  as  to  the  virture  of 
the  different  springs,  and  pools  and 
crude  shelters  protected  the  bathers 
who  paid  those  who  claimed  to  own 
them  and  went  away  benefitted.     On 
the  death  of  Govrenor  Rector,  there 
being  no  land     records     kept     then, 
"Squatter  sovereignty'.'  obtained,  and 
for  ma.ny  years  strife  and  confusion 
reigned,  as  to  who  really  owned  Hot 
Springs.     From  a  folio  by  the  United 
'    States     Geological     Survey,     entitled 
"Hot   Springs,  Ark.,"  the  following 
in  part  is  taken :     "Wm.  Dunbar  and 
Dr.  Hunter,  attached  to  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  or  exploring  party, 
visited  Hot  Springs  in  1804  (one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  ago)   finding 
white  people  had  already  been  there, 
using  the  waters  for  bathing.     "The 
lands  were  ceded  to  the  government 
by  the  Quapaw  Indians  in  1818,  and 
became   a   part   of   Arkansas.     "The 
grounds  about  were  located  by  several 
claimants.       Congress     reserved     the 
grounds  in  1832,  and  it  became  the 
first  reservation,  though  it  remained 
in  the  hands  of  disputing  claimants 
until  1877,  when  the  United   States 
Supreme   Court   decided   in  favor   of 
the  government,   all   claimants  bemg 
removed  by  liberal  payment;  and  by 
congressional  acts  of  March  3.  1877, 
June  16,  1880  and  March  4,  1921  all 
titles  were  perfected. 
Originally  There  "Were  Seventy  One 
Springs. 
"There  were  originally  seventy-one 
springs   coming    out    of    the    foot    of 
North  Mountain,  but  by  combination 
and  otherwise  they  were  reduced  to 
49;  five  of  which  rose  out  of  the  bed 
of  Hot  Springs  creek.     (This  creek  is 
now  arched  over  for  the  distance  of 


nearly  a  mile,   and   the  paved  street 
and  street  car  lines  run  over  it,  the 
visitor  seeing  no  sign  of  the  creek.) 
From  Whence  The  Heat  and  Healing? 
"Weed  claims  the  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen given  off    from    the     heated 
waters  are  derived  from  air,  it  being 
in  same  from  as  that  from  air,    ' '  The 
springs  issue  from  the  base  of  Stanly 
shale     (rock)     and    the    top    of    Hot 
Springs  sandstone  (underlying  a  large 
territory.)   "  The  Bigfork  chirt  (what- 
ever that  is)   is  the  underground  res- 
ervoir for  hot  waters,  and  their  point 
of  issue  was  determined  by  the  alti- 
tude of  the  locality,  by  southward  vol- 
canic pitch. ' '  Brainier  suggests  ' ' that 
the   heat   is  derived   from   masses  of 
heated  rocks,  the     cooled     edges     of 
which  may  or  may  not  be  exposed." 
"The   fact   that   with   one   exception 
these    are    the    only   hot    Springs,    in 
the    Ouachita       (Wash-i-taw)       area, 
though    there    are    numbers    of    cold 
springs,  gives  the  view  great  weight. 
'  'Kirk  Bryan,  who  examined  the  wa- 
ters in  1920,  decided  that  44  hot  and 
two  cold  springs  were  RADIO  AC- 
TIVE,   (radium   gas)     Nine   had    an 
activity    of   from    one    to    eight    and 
eight  tenths  millimicrocuries  per  liter. 
A    Mil-li-mi-ero-cur-rie    is    radio    ac- 
tivity produced  by  one  millionth  of  a 
milogram  of  radium.     The  chief  in- 
organic constituents  of  the  water  are 
silica,   calcium  and  bicarbonate,   and 
except    in   very    notable    features    of 
heat   and   gasses   are    similar   to    the 
cold  springs  in  the  Ouachita,  (Wash-i- 
taw)  Mountains.     The  Ouachita  pea 
or     mountains     extend     from     Little 
Rock,   Ark.   to   Atoka,    Oklahoma,   a 
distance  of  200  miles  long  by  50  to 
60  miles  wide,  running  to  a  point  at 
the  places  named." 

(Concluded  Next  "Week) 
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MONSTER  "SNOUT"  REACHED  DOWN 
TO  DESTROY  PEOPLE. 


(By  Ben  Dixon  MacNeiU.) 


"It  looked  like  the  snout  of  an  ele- 
phant reaching  down  out  of  the  clouds 
and  picking  up  a  house  here  and 
there  and  then  pulling  itself  up  into 
the  clouds  again, ' '  is  about  the  most 
graphic  description  that  any  Rober- 
sonville  citizen  had  to  offer  today  of 
the  holocaust  that  circled  the  village 
at  2 :45  yesterday  afternoon,  in  plain 
view  of  an  astonished  and  panic- 
stricken  populace  and  wreaked  its  ter- 
rible jest  upon  the  countryside. 

As  cyclones  go,  this  elemental  be- 
hemoth appears  to  have  adhered  to 
the  established  precedents  in  such 
matters.  First  there  was  the  gather- 
ing of  a  great,  seething  cloud,  mut- 
tering low  on  the  horizon,  and  roll- 
ing through  the  heavens  with  an  omi- 
nous detonation.  Then  the  snout  ap- 
peared, thrust  suddenly  downward 
ward  the  earth.  The  first  structure 
to  be  snatched  into  the  maw  of  the  be- 
hemoth was  the  oldest  Primitive  Bap- 
tist church  in  these  parts. 

The  great  black  head  of  the  ele- 
phant rolled  across  the  heavens,  and 
those  who  watched  it  from  the  streets 
of  the  village  bethought  them  of 
their  families  and  of  the  storm  cel- 
lars they  had  always  intended  to  dig 
and  hadn't.  Robersonville  had  not  a 
storm  cellar  to  its  name,  but  there 
are  ditches  in  this  flat  country,  and 
they  came  in  handy  for  a  period. 
They  were  even  congested  in  places, 
and    there    was    contention    reported. 

Attended  by  countless  miracles  the 
thing  rolled  on,  moving,  according  to 
some  estimates,  at  175  miles  an  hour, 


poking  its  snout  down  here  and  de- 
stroying a  house  utterly,  and  then 
suddenly  lifting  over  another  not  a 
hundred  yards  away,  where  not  a 
shingle  was  disturbed.  Some  explain 
tjhese  manifestations  of  mercy  ou 
the  ground  of  pious  intercessions  and 
others,  who  prayed,  perhaps,  just  as 
hard,  don 't  know  why  their  house  was 
distributed  over  the  entire  township. 
Miracles  at  Every  Turn 
At  every  turn  of  the  tree-filled 
roads  there  are  a  dozen  miracles  to 
be  recounted.  Here  is  a  devout  ne- 
gro explaining  how  hard  she  prayed, 
and  with  what  result.  She  was  alone 
in  her  cabin,  when  the  snout  reached 
down.  The  cabin  was  removed  bod- 
ily, save  for  the  floor  upon  which  she 
knelt.  Even  the  cook-stove  was 
thrown  across  the  plantation,  but  she 
was  not  touched  by  so  much  as  a 
splintjei?;  Across  Ohe  road  a  man 
and  his  wife  and  two  babies  who 
prayed  just  as  hard,  were  crushed  by 
falling  timbers. 

Culverts  came  in  handy.  A  road 
gang  at  work  on  a  highway,  seeing 
the  snout  reaching  down  after  them, 
deserted  the  truck  with  which  they 
were  working  and  dived  into  a  cul- 
vert. The  snout  picked  up  their 
heavy  army  truck  and  set  it  upside 
down  a  hundred  yards  away,  but  not 
a  man  of  the  crew  was  hurt,  save  for 
the  crowding  that  he  was  forced  to 
endure  when  he  crawled  underneath 
the  road. 

It  evidently  pleased  the  behemoth 
to   play  with     motor   vehicles,     and 
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wherever  there  was  one  available,  it 
was  picked  up,  severely  battered  and 
tossed  away.  One  flivver  traveled  150 
yards  into  the  middle  of  a  great, 
ploughed  field,  not  even  in  the  lusty 
days  of  its  youth  could  it  have  got 
there  under  its  own  power,  but  there 
it  stands,  on  its  ear,  crashed  and 
broken,  but  still  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  starter  takes  hold.  Its  tires 
are  gone. 

The  power -of  the  thing  was  ap- 
palling. All  about  Flat  Swamp 
church  there  were  great  pine  trees. 
The  church  itself  has  been  the  pride 
of  the  community  for  a  century  and 
a  half.  Now  there  is  not  one  tim- 
ber above  another,  and  about  it 
lies  a  twisted  mass  of  uprooted  pines 
many  of  them  two  feet  thick,  turned 
and  twisted  in  every  conceivable 
direction.  The  timbers  of  the  church 
are   masses   of   splinters. 

For  a  mile  along  the  road  trees 
are  piled  thick,  like  a  jungle.  Houses 
were  s|wept  along  as  leaves.  In  one 
place  a  six-inch  pine  is  broken  in 
half,  and  then  half  way  down  the 
bole  a  tin  washtub  is  impaled.  The 
woods  are  torn  for  miles  as  though 
they  might  have  been  straws.  Here 
and  there,  waving  grotesquely, 
bright-hued  garments  torn  to  strips. 
There  are  no  wardrobes  left  in  this 
section   of  Martin   county. 

Seven  books  would  not  hold  all 
the  strange  and  inscrutable  things 
that  happened,  and  are  being  re- 
tailed on  the  streets,  and  wherever 
people  gather  to  talk  about  the 
thing.  There  is  the  incident  of  the 
baby  asleep  on  a  pallet  when  the 
storm  broke.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  pallet  was  found,  spread  out 
smoothly   in   the     middle   of   a   great 


field,  with  the  infant  sleeping  un- 
disturbed upon  it.  About  him  was 
strewn  the  wreckage  of  the  house, 
with  even  its  bick  pillars  blown 
away. 

And  then  there  is  the  inexplicable 
incident  of  the  negro  woman,  sick 
unto  death  with  pneumonia,  and 
nursed  by  a  capable  and  healthy 
negro  nurse.  The  nurse  was  crush- 
ed, and  the  patient,  with  the  bed 
blown  from  under  her,  found  lying 
some  hundreds  of  yards  away.  To- 
day she  is  said  to  be  recovering, 
with  the  congestion  in  her  lungs  sort 
of  siphoned  out  of  her  by  the  force 
of  the  elements  that  swept  over. 

How  any  man,  and  woman,  any 
living  thing,  came  out  of  these  end- 
less masses  of  buildings  that  were 
yesterday  homes  none  can  explain. 
The  behemoth  jested,  smashing  here, 
nudging  there,  and  ignoring  utterly, 
all  within  the  space  of  a  hundred 
yards.  In  one  place,  where  stood 
an  impressive  country  residence 
there  is  nothing.  Even  the  flowers 
about  the  grounds  are  sucked  up  and 
thrown  broadcast.  The  bricks  of 
the  chimneys  are  thrown  for  hun- 
dreds of  yards.  Kitchen  ranges  are 
strewn  about  in  bits. 

Storm  A  Trickle  Terror. 
And  over  the  road,  another  house, 
untouched.  But  the  elephant  was 
ever  a  playful  beast,  and  this  ele- 
mental beast  that  stalked  through 
the  peaceful  townships  of  Martin 
yesterday  was  of  his  kind.  Here  he 
laid  waste  and  there  he  ignored.  A 
generation  will  marvel  at  his  fickle, 
ness  and  relate  strange  tales  of  him 
to  generations  not  yet  born. 

And  everywhere  the  pitiful  picture 
of    dazed   peoples,    miraculously    un- 
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Kurt,   coming  back  to   sit   among  the  with   wide-eyed  wonder  at   the  thing 

ruins  of  what  was  yesterday  a  home  that     has     not     yet  become  real  to 

and    today    is    a   mass      of   splinters.  them.     It  takes  days  to  get  over  such 

They    sit      dully,      looking      dazedly  a   shock   as   these   people   have   had, 

about   them.     The   little   ones    crowd  and   generations   to   forget, 
about  their  mother's  knees,  and  gaze 


THE  WELCOME  MAN. 
There's  a  man  in  the  world  who  is  never  turned  down,  whenever  he 
chances  to  stray;  he  gets  the  glad  hand  in  the  populous  town,  or  out  where 
the  farmers  make  hay;  he's  greeted  with  pleasure  on  deserts  of  sand,  and 
deep  in  the  aisles  of  the  woods;  wherever  he  goes  there's  the  welcoming 
hand — he's  the  Man  Who  Delivers  the  Goods.  The  failures  of  life  sit 
around  and  complain;  the  gods  haven't  treated  them  white;  they've  lost 
their  umbrellas  whenever  there's  rain,  and  they  haven't  their  lanterns  at 
night;  men  tire  of  the  failures  who  fill  with  their  sighs  the  air  of  their 
own  neighborhoods;  there's  one  who  is  greeted  with  love-lighted  eyes — he's 
the  Man  Who  Delivers  the  Goods.  One  fellow  is  lazy,  and  watches  the 
clock,  and  waits  for  the  whistle  to  blow ;  and  one  has  a  hammer,  with  which 
he  will  knock,  and  one  tells  a  story  of  woe;  and  one,  is  requested  to 
travel  a  mile,  will  measure  the  perches  and  roods;  but  one  does  his  stunt 
with  a  whistle  or  smile — he's  the  Man  Who  Delivers  the  Goods.  One  man 
is  afraid  he'll  labor  too  hard — the  world  isn't  yearning  for  such;  and  one 
man  is  always  alert,  on  his  guard,  lest  he  put  in  a  minute  too  much; 
and  one  has  a  grouch  or  a  temper  that's  bad,  and  one  is  a  creature  of 
moods,  so  its  hail  to  the  joyous  and  rollicking  lad — for  the  One  Who 
Delivers  the  Goods! — Walt  Mason. 


MY  EXPERIENCE  IN  ADOPTING 
CHILDREN. 

(Progressive  Farmer) 

Our   family   consists   of   five  mem-  day  he  called  me  to  exhibit  a  pair  of 

bers :   husband,     myself,     and     three  wasps  harnessed  up  in  spool  cotton, 

adopted  children.     The  latter  came  to  hitched  to  a  match  box  tray.     He  is 

us  in  this  way:  now  a  naturalist  in  Philadelphia. 

An  older  sister     of     mine     had     a  Our    first    little    girl    was    brought 

breakdown  and  it   fell  to  my  lot   to  from   the   state   orphanage   when  she 

take  her  year-old  baby.     He  showed  was  18  months  old.     Her  delight  was 

a  fondness  for  insects  from  infancy,  to    doctor    sick   biddies ;    to    bind    up 

brought  bees  into  the  house  by  hand-  broken    limbs    for    birds,    cats,    dogs, 

fuls,  showed  me  the  first  frog  I  ever  calves,     and     people.     She     watched 

saw  with  only  the  front  feet  develop-  faithfully  by  the  bedside  of  her  sick 

ed  and  its  tadpole  tail  still  on.     One  dolly.     So  after    she    completed    her 
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college  course,  she  became  a  profes- 
sional nurse. 

The  third  adopted— a  red-headed 
baby  girl — was  left  on  our  porch  one 
night.  "Reddy"  might  properly 
have  been  named  ' '  Tongue ' '  since  she 
has  a  "ready  speech  for  every  occa- 
sion, whether  it  calls  for  an  extem- 
poraneous debate,  a  funeral  oration, 
or  an  after-dinner  toast.  She  is  now 
at  college  and  is  president  of  her  lit- 
erary society.  She  is  undecided 
whether  to  become  a  public  lecturer 
or  to  make  private  speeches  to  a  se- 
date scientific  farmer  across  the  way. 

We  are  devoted  family  and  these 
children  were  brought  up  in  the  Sun- 
day school,  taught  to  be  polite,  to 
have  respect  and  love  for  one  another, 
to  read  wholesome  books,  to  reverence 
their  conscience  and  their  God.  We 
have  tried  to  develop  each  one  along 
his  natural  bent. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Creys. 
My  Experience  in  Being  Adopted. — 
I  was  left  at  the  door  of  a  middle- 
aged  couple  who  had  no  children  when 
I  was  two  weeks  old.  They  kept 
me  and  loved  me  as  only  heart-hungry, 
child-loving  people  can.  There  was 
no  happier  child  than  I  was  until  I 
was  about  13  years  old,  just  getting 
to  the  sensitive,  self-conscious  age, 
when  in  a  school  contest  I  carried  ott 
the  honors  and  the  medal.  My  parents 
had  been  careful  to  help  me  in  my 
studies  and  train  me;  they  kept  say- 
ing how  proud  they  would  be  if  I 
won  the  contest.  When  the  medal 
was  presented  my  cup  of  happiness 
was  full. 

My  father  had  been  so  sure  I  would 
win  that  he  had  taught  me  a  little 
speech  of  thanks.  The  audience, 
thinking  it  was  gotten  up  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  by  a  13-year-old  girl, 


cheered  wildly,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  expression  of  joy  on  my  parents' 
faces. 

I  went  to  the  dressing-room  for  my 
wraps,  one  of  the  girls  older  than  I 
who  had  been  in  the  contest,  sa.id  with 
a  sneer,  "You  think  you  are  some- 
body, but  you  haven't  even  a  name." 
Crushed  and  bewildered,  I  went  to 
my   parents   who   hurried   me   home, 
thinking  me  ill.     I  told  them  what  the 
girl  had  said,  and  my  mother  took  me 
in   her   arms,   held   me   close   to   her 
heart  and  tried  to  scoothe  me.     They 
told  me  how  I  had  come  into  their 
lies,  how  they  had  tried  to  find  some 
clue   to   my   identity,   but   had   found 
none.     My   father   said,    "Honey,   no 
parents  have  ever  loved  a  child  better 
than    we    both    love   you.     You    have 
been  a  sunshine  and  a  joy  in  our  lives. 
We  are  proud  of  yon,  and  what  that 
girl  said  hurt  her  worse  than  it  can 
you,   for  it  puts  her  in  the  class  of 
the  coarse  and  ill  bred.     Always  re- 
member   that    the    well    bred    person 
never  wounds  another." 

From  that  night,  in  spite  of  my  par- 
ents'  loving  kindness,  I  was  more  re- 
served, more  distant.  I  saw  snubs 
where  none  were  intended.  That  was 
many  years  ago.  I  now  have  a  good 
affectionate  husband,  a  bright  family, 
a  happy  home.  I  have  never  known 
who  I  am,  but  the  dear  old  people  who 
loved  me  say  I  never  gave  them  a  mo- 
ment 's  sorrow,  and  I  eared  for  them 
in  their  old  age  when  thy  needed  a 
daughter.  This  experience  is  given, 
that  it  may  help  some  thoughtless 
person  to  refrain  from  wounding  one 
of  the  little  ones.  Is  it  not  hard 
enough  to  have  no  parents,  no  name, 
without  having  one  drive  the  poisoned 
dart  in  deeper"? 

One  Of  The  Little  Ones. 
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DOC  PROPOSES  TO  BE  REGULAR. 

Monroe   Journal. 


Dr.  G.  K.  Burgess  has  revived  the 
Waxhaw  Enterprise  and  in  his  intro- 
ductory, makes  these  remarks : 

The  paper  will  always  be  found  on 
the  side  of  good  government,  law  en- 
forcement, education,  temperance  and 
religion. 

We  will  strive  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  to  print  the 
truth,  except  when  people  die  or  get 
married.  And  if  we  should  "stretch 
the  blanket"  just  a  little  when  old 
deacon  Jones  "kicks  the  bucket"  or 
his  daughter  gets  married,  we  hardly 
believe  that  good  Saint  Peter  will 
hold  it  against  us — he  would  have  to 
be  reasonable. 

In  other  words,  our  friend  proposes 
to  be  regular,  just  like  the  ran  of 
newspapers,  big  and  little.  Most  all 
newspapers  are  on  the  side  of  good 
government,  law  enforcement,  edu- 
cation, temperance  and  religion.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  newspapers 
are  about  what  the  people  are  and  the 
most  of  the  people  of  this  country 
are  lined  up  for  those  very  objects. 
Oh,  to  be  sure,  there  are  all  kinds  of 
ideas  and  even  lack  of  ideas  of  what 
good  government,  law  enforcement, 
education,  temperance  and  religion 
are.  But  that,  too,  is  based  upon  a 
good  reason.  It  is  because  all  men 
are  different  from  all  other  men  and 
on  all  matters  where  no  exact  stand- 
ards of  measurement  exist  there  are 
going  to  be  all  kinds  of  opinions.  All 
men  can  understand  what  a  pound  or 
a  yard  is  and  agree  upon  the  solution 
of  a  mathematical  problem.  But  all 
the  above  named  subjects  have  no  ex- 
act standard  of  measurement,  they  are 


relative,  and  subject  to  all  kinds  of 
ideas  of  all  kinds  of  individuals.  It 
is  like  the  old  man  who  said  that 
if  his  wife  had  looked  as  pretty  to 
all  other  men  as  she  did  to  him  he 
would  have  had  a  hard  time  in  get- 
ting her. 

No,  the  average  man  in  this  coun- 
try stands  for  the  things  that  the 
Doctor  speaks  of,  but  because  we 
can't  all  have  just  the  particular  va- 
riety of  each  subject  that  suits  our 
fancy  we  do  a  lot  of  bawling  and 
criticising  and  cussing  out  the  other 
folks.  There  are  a  few  newspapers 
that  are  violent  extreme  and  abusive 
and  see  no  good  in  anything  or  any- 
body. We  have  in  mind  one  publish- 
ed in  a  town  in  another  section  of  the 
State  which  is  of  this  type.  It  sees 
rascality  or  worse  in  everything  and 
everybody  except  its  own  crowd,  who 
are  angels.  That  type  of  newspaper 
is  about  petered  out  in  this  country. 
Such  papers  never  appeal  to  the  posi- 
tive and  constructive  ideas,  they  nev- 
er call  out  the  generous  side  of  hu- 
manity, they  never  inspire  anybody 
to  do  anything  except  to  criticise. 
There  are  men  of  this  type  in  every 
walk  of  life,  and  their  whole  influence 
is  to  whittle  down  goodness,  fairne-ss, 
generousity  and  altruism  in  so  far  as 
their  power  lies.  And  usually  these 
men  think  that  they  are  doing  a  good 
service.  They  ■  are  like  Paul  was 
when  he  was  persecuting  the  Chris- 
tians— thought  he  was  doing-  the 
Lord's  work.  But  nobody  is  doing 
the  Lord's  work  when  he  is  persecut- 
ing, e-ven  in  the  mild  form  of  persecu- 
tion which  we  have  these  days.     All 
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men  have  some  weakness  and  nobody 
is  benefitted  by  having  his  weakness 
"thrown  up"  to  him.     They  are  only 
stimulated  to  throw  back.       But  all 
men  can  be  bettered  by  an  appeal  to 
their  better  selves  when  that  appeal 
comes  with  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing and  sincerity.     There  are  a  large 
numbers  of  preachers  in  this  country 
now  who   are  runing  like  hounds  on 
a  hot  trail  after  other  preachers  and 
other  men  Who  do  not  agree  with  them 
in  doctorines,     and,     the     scent     for 
heresy   is   as  strong  in  their  nostrils 
as  it  was  in  the  persecutors  of  the 
middle  ages.     Other  men  in  various 
callings,    politics    included,    are    pur- 
suing trifles  and  think  they  are  work- 
ing for  good  government.     They  are 
only   expressing   their  own  views    of 
things  and  the  most  violent  of  these 
are   usually   those  whose  conclusions 
are  based  upon  the  least  knowledge 
and    understanding    of    the    subjects 
they  are  talking  about.     Half  of  us 
are  running  around  in  circles  chasing 
our   own  tails   and   thinking  that  we 
are  vindicating  some   great  principle 
or  pointing  out  some  great  evil. 

Life  today  is  fairly  wholesome  and 
good,  certainly  as  much  so  as  it  has 
ever  been,  and  there  is  a  better  chance 
than  ever  for  men  and  women  to  be 
wholesome  and  happy  if  they  choose 
to.  Most  of  it  depends  upon  them- 
selves and  their  own  mental  attitude. 


That  the  public  generally  like  wkole- 
someness  and  kindness  and  good  will 
rather  than  the  opposite  is  shown  by 
the   last    paragraph    in    the    Doctor's 
announcement,    namely    that    we    arc 
compelled    at   times    to    say   only   the 
good  about  people  whether  we  wish  to 
or   not.     Frankness   is   a   great   attri- 
bute  but    so    few   of   us    are   able    to 
distinguish   frankness   from   our   own 
prejudices  that  we  dare  not  undertake 
to  tell  what  appears  to  us  at  times  to 
be   "the  truth,   the  whole  truth,   and 
nothing  but  the   truth."     Hence  the 
necessity    for    taking    the    charitable 
and   friendly   view   every   time   it   is 
possible.     The   country   is   about   fed 
up  on  little  nagging  criticisms  that  get 
nowhere  and  alter  nothing.     Most  of 
such  criticisms  is  based  merely  upon 
a  personal  dislike  or  a  dissimilarity  in 
taste.     No  man  who  stands  for  any- 
ting  worthwhile   and   is    crolng   some- 
thing   towards    worthwhile    ends    has 
any  time  to  quarrel  with  other  peo- 
ple because  they  have  different  views 
on   hell,   on    whom   to    vote    for,    the 
way   they  part   their  hair   or  bob  it, 
Whether    they    attend   bridge   parties 
or  not,  or  do   countless   other  things 
that    have    no    importance    except    as 
they  are  over-magnified  by  dyspeptic 
critics.     All  such   simply  reduce   the 
power  to  attack  real  evils  and  to  pro- 
mote   worthy    enterprises    when    real 
criticism  is  needed. 


HAVE  SOME  MORE  PEACHES. 


(Greensboro  News.) 


The  greatest  peach  crop  in  history 
is  reported  to  be  on  the  way  in  th<3 
sandhills.  Peach  growers  probably 
hear  the  news  with  mixed  emotions, 
for    a    bumper    crop    always    involves 


the  possibility  of  flooded  markets  ane 
smashing  prices,  which  means  bad 
business  for  the  sandhills. 

Which   moves   the   Daily   News   to 
start  a  new  variation  on  an  old  theme. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  the  North 
Carolina  market  for  sandhills  peaches 
has  reached  anything  like  the  satura- 
tion point.  If  that  belief  is  correct, 
this  home  market  ought  to  be  worked 
intensively  this  year,  to  take  care  of 
the  surplus  production  and  prevent 
its  being  thrown  on  the  northern 
markets  where  it  would  hammer  down 
the  price. 

We  offer  the  suggestion  that  the 
Greensboro  chamber  of  commerce 
might  be  well  advised  if  it  would 
take  stejDS  to  co-opereate  with  the 
peach  growers  in  developing  the  mar- 
ket in  this  city.  The  peach  country 
is  about  equidistant  from  Greensboro 
and  Charlotte,  and  the  business  men 
of  those  two  citites  ought  to  stand 
ready  to  help  this  valuable  trading 
territory  to  get  full  value  out  of  its 
great  crop  this  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities 
would  be  enormously  better  off,  finan- 
cially and  from  the  standpoint  of 
health,  if  they  could  be  persuaded 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  oppor- 


tunity that  a  bumper  crop  of  sand- 
hills peaches  will  offer  them  to  store 
up  a  valuable  food  product  for  win- 
ter use.  Perhaps  Greensboro  cannot 
absorb  many  more  peaches  for  im- 
mediate use  than  she  usually  takes 
from  the  sandhills  growers,  but  she 
should  be  able  to  use  several  times 
her  usual  share  if  she  did  her  best 
in  canning  preserving  and  pickling 
them. 

If  the  chamber  of  commerce,  by 
urging  upon  housewives  the  advan- 
tage of  using  quantities  of  sandhills 
peaches,  were  able  to  develop  tins 
market  for  the  growers,  there  would 
be  just  that  much  less  chance  of 
dumping  too  many  peaches  into 
northern  cities  and  thereby  break- 
ing the  price.  At  the  same  time,  the 
dwellers  in  Greensboro  would  be  far 
better  off  next  winter  if  their-  pantry 
shelves  were  loaded  with  jars  con- 
taining the  astonishing  variejy  of 
g'oodies  that  may  be  made  from  North 
Carolina,  peaches. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  MAY  AS  SEEN  BY  WALT 

WHITMAN.  " 


Last  week  we  had  a  bit  of  comment 
on  the  beauty  of  April.  Now  here  is 
a  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  May  as 
written  by  Walt  Whitman,  which  is 
calculated  to  make  one  wonder  how 
many  of  us  really  see  and  appreciate 
half  the  interesting  and  beneficent  ob- 
jects with  which  nature  surrounds 
us  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Here 
is    Whitman's    comments   on    May: — 

"May-month — month  of  swarming, 
singing,  mating  birds — the  bumble- 
bee month — month  of  flowering  lilacs 


—  (and  then  my  own  birth-month). 
As  I  jot  this  paragraph,  I  am  out 
just  afte  sunrise,  and  down  towards 
the  creek.  The  lights,  perfumes, 
melodies — the  blue  birds,  grass  birds, 
and  robins,  in  every  direction — the 
noisy,  vocal,  natural  concert.  Then 
the  fresh-earth  smells — the  colors,  the 
delicate  drabs  and  thin  blues  of  the 
perspective.  The  bright  green  of  the 
grass  has  received  an  added  tinge 
from  the  last  two  days'  mildness  and 
moisture.  How  the  sun  silently  mounts 
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in  the  broad  clear  sky.  How  the  warm 
beams  bathe  all,  and  come  streaming 
kissingly  and  almost  hot  on  my  face. 
"A  short  while  since  the  croaking 
of  the  pond-frogs  and  the  first  white 
of  the  dogwood  blossoms.  Now  the 
golden  dandelions  in  endless  pro- 
fusion, spotting  the  ground  every 
where.  The  white  cherry  and  pear- 
blows — the  wild  violets,  with  their 
blue  eyes  looking  up  and  saluting  my 
feet,  as  I  saunter  the  wood-edge — 
the  rosy  blush  of  budding  apple- 
trees — the  light,  clear  emerald  hue 
of  the  wheat-fields — the  darker  green 
of  the  rye — a  warm  elasticity  per- 
vading   the    air —    the    cedar    bushes 


profusely  decked  with  their  little 
brown  apples — the  summer  fully 
awakening. 

' '  As  I  write,  I  am  seated  under  a 
big  wildTcherry  tree — the  warm  day 
temper 'd  by  partial  clouds  and  a 
fresh  breeze,  neither  too  heavy  nor 
light — and  here  I  sit  long  and  long, 
envelop 'd  in  the  deep  musical  drone 
of  these  bees,  flitting,  balancing 
darting  to  and  fro  about  me  by  hun- 
dreds— big  fellows  with  light  yellow 
jackets,  great  glistening,  swelling 
bodies,  stumpy  heads  and  gauzy 
wings — humming  their  perpetual  rich 
mellow  boom.  (Is  there  not  a  hint  in 
in  it  for  a  bumble-bee  symphony?)" 


AN  INSPIRING  STORY. 


Charlotte  Observer 


Thirty  years  ago  there  lived  in  a 
rather  humble  farm  home  in  Chatham 
County,  North  Carolina,  an  ambitious 
boy  in  his  early  'teens.  The  only 
school  open  to  him  was  the  little  one- 
room,  one-teacher  public  school  that 
was  open  not  more  than  11  weeks  in 
the  year.  Fortunately  the  lad  had 
an  educated  and  well  informed  moth- 
er, who,  like  most  mothers,  was  am- 
bitious for  the  future  of  her  boy,  but, 
unlike  many  mothers,  encouraged  her 
boy  to  read  the  best  booKS,  magazines 
and  newspapers,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  educate  himself  despite  the 
lack  of  school  advantages. 

That  was  in  the  years  when  cotton 
got  down  to  five  cents  a  pound  and 
the  agricultural  outlook  in  North 
Carolina  was  exceedingly  gloomy. 
This  ambitious  boy's  parents  found 
themselves  struggling  to  pay  off  a 
mortgage  on  their  humble  farm  home. 


The  boy  borrowed  booKs  and  read 
them;  he  saved  pennies  and  bought 
postal  cards  and  wrote  to  various 
publishers  for  sample  copies  of  then- 
magazines  ;  he  picked  a  field  of  cotton 
for  a  year's  subscription  <to  a  North 
Carolina  farm  paper  and  read  it 
thoroughly  every  week. 

At  the  age  of  16  years  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  that  farm  pa- 
per voicing  plea  for  a  six-months 
school  term,  the  one  step  in  the  line 
of  progress  for  his  native  State  for 
which  he  wished  more  than  anything 
else,  doubtless.  At  the  same  time  the 
editor  of  the  farm  paper  was  looking 
for  a  boy  to  help  him  in  the  newspa- 
per office.  Impressed  by  the  boy's 
letter,  he  sent  for  him  and  gave  him 
a  job.  The  boy  began,  an  awkward, 
bony,  lank  country  boy  typical  of  his 
day  and  rural  environment,  but  with 
a  will  to  work,  a  determination  to  do 
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his   utmost   with   his   opportunity,   an 
ambition   to   advance. 

Two  years  later,  that  Chatham 
County  boy  became  editor  of  the  pa- 
per, and  five  years  after  that  he  came 
into  control  of  it.  It  grew  in  popu- 
larity and  its  circulation  bounded 
forward.  Years  later  its  owner 
bought  a  farm  paper  in  another  State 
and  consolidated  it  with  his  own,  and 
then  another  in  another  State,  and 
still  another,  until  the  realm  of  his 
influence  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
weekly  messages  reached  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farm  homes  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Texas,  inclusive.  Circula- 
tion continued  to  grow. 

In  the  meantime,  the  young  man 
had  read  books  on  history,  political 
economy,  sociology,  science,  argricul- 
ture,  everything  that  would  better  fit 
him  for  his  life  work.  He  made  a  tour 
of  the  United  States,  studying  ad- 
vanced agriculture.  Then  fallowed 
a  tour  of  Europe,  and  a  book  on  his 
travels;  then  a  trip  around  the  world, 
and  another  volume  of  his  obserations 
in  the  Far  East.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  written  numerous  articles  for 
magazines  of  National  circulation  and 
attracted  the  attetion  and  aroused 
the  interest  of  men  like  President- 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Walter  H.  Page 
and  Ambassador  James  Bryee.  Twice 
the  Patterson  cup  for  the  best  lit- 
erary production  of  the  year  in  North 
Carolina  was  awarde-d  him.  More 
than  once  Xew  York  publishers 
sought  to  take  him  away  from  his  na- 
tive State,  but  without  avail.  In- 
cidentally, he  married  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  greatest  Governors 
North  Carolina  ever  had,  and  visited 


Ireland  and  Denmark,  studying  agri- 
culture on  his  bridal  tour. 

Today,  rounding  out  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  as  an  editor,  he  is  publisher 
of  what  is  declared  to  be  the  most 
widely  circulated  independent  farm 
paper  in  America  with  a  circulation 
of  400,000  copies  weekly,  with  offices 
in  Raleigh,  X.  C,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Dallas,  Texas., 
with  a  great  plant  in  Birmingham 
which  prints  the  four  editions  of  the 
paper  each  week  for  the  four  groups 
of  states  into  which  the  paper's  field — 
the  entire  South — is  divided.  lis 
publisher,  while  always  declaring 
against  seeking  for  wealth's  sake, 
would  be  regarded  anywhere  in  the 
South  as  a  wealthy  man.  Years  ago 
he  was  honored  by  one  of  the  leading 
colleges  of  the  State  with  the  degree 
of  L.  L.  D.  and  today  he  is  ehairnum 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  En- 
gineering and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  Wake  Forest  College,  though  he 
himself  never  went  to  a  high  school, 
let  alone'  a  college.  He  never  had  the 
chance. 

Most  readers  know  perhaps  that  we 
refer  to  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  of  Raleigh, 
and  that  the  farm  paper  to  which  we 
refer  is  The  Progressive  Farmer.  The 
foregoing  is  but  a  brief  outline  sketch 
of  his  career.  Many  of  us  have  known 
the  story  for  years,  but  it  remained 
for  that  inimitable  editor,  W.  O. 
Saunders,  of  Elizabeth  City,  to  tell 
the  story  to  the  world,  wihch  he  has 
done  in  a  lengthy  article  in  the  May 
issue  of  Success  Magazine.  It  is  an 
inspiring  story. 


The  man  who  does  his  best  can  trust  the  world  to  do  its  part. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


By  Paul  Funderburk 

A  new  cooling   tower  is  being  in- 
stalled in  the  ice  plant. 

(|H 
Mr.  Jay  Cope  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  an    officer     at     the     Training 
School. 

(■jji 
The  boys  have  been  fixing  terraces, 
plowing  and  planting  during  the  past 
week.     They  have  also  been  fixing  up 
the  roads. 

MM 
Mr.  B.  S.  Green,  of  Shelby,  who 
was  formerly  an  officer  at  the  Train- 
ing School,  paid  us  a  visit  last  week. 
The  boys  were  all  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Green. 

«.  5  *  § 
As  it  was  raining  on  last  Wed- 
nesday, not  many  boys  were  visited. 
The  following  boys  received  visits. 
Edwin  Baker,  Floyd  Lovelace  and 
Obed  McClain. 

«   «   S   § 


Last  Saturday  was  the  first  Sat- 
urday in  six  weeks  that  the  boys  got 
to  play  at  the  ball  groud,  and  every 
fellow  played  as  hard  as  he  could  to 
try    to   make   up    for    lost    time-. 


During  the  past  month,  jumping 
has  become  a  popular  sport  among 
the  boys,  the  first  cottage  boys  es- 
pecially, as  Mr.  Kemiett,  who  is  the 
champion,    is   their   cottage   officer. 

MM 
Miss  Arline  Fitzgerald  is  visiting 
her  mother,  who  is  the  matron  of  tin 
seventh  cottage.  Miss  Fitzgerald 
played  the  piano  for  the  boys'  at 
church  last  Sunday,  as  Miss  Good- 
man   was    absent. 

«  5  5  § 
Rev.  Mr.  Myers,  of  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  services  in  the  Chapel,  as 
it  was  the  first  'Sunday  in  the  month, 
and  that  is  always  his  Sunday  to 
preach  to  the  boys.  Mr.  Myers 
preached  a  fine  sermon,  which  wa-' 
enjoyed   by   all. 

MM 
The  boys  of  the  third  cottage  are 
having  a  big  time  with  their  volley 
ball.  On  last  Monday  night,  Mr. 
Alexander,  who  is  the  cottage  of- 
ficer, fixed  up  a  court  for  the  boys 
to  play  on  and  although  all  of  "die 
boys  don 't  know  how  to  play  this 
game  yet   they   are   learning  fast. 


HONOR  ROLL. 


Room  No.  1. 
"A" 
Carl  Osborn,  Parks  Newton,  Ervin 
Moore,  Jas.  Autry,  Stanley  Arm- 
strong, Freed  Mahoney,  Lexie  New- 
man, Uldrie  Bracken,  Washington 
Pickett,     Claiborne       Gilbert,     Chas. 


Roper,  Thos.  Hart,  Chas.  Hutchins, 
Norman  Iddings,  Carl  Henry,  Patrick 
Templeton,  Paul  Funderburk,  Keith 
Hunt,  Wnr.  Gregory,  Vaughn  Smith, 
Jno.  Wright,  Jess  Wall,  Lloyd  Win- 
ner, Chas.  Mayo,  Albert  Hill,  Ralph 
Cutchin,    Everett    Goodrich,    Howard 
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Riggs,  Chas.  Maynard,  Robt.  Lea. 
«'B" 
Thos.      Howard,    Jno.      Windham, 
Grover  Cook,  Chas.  Grossman,  Odell 
Wrenn,  Odell  Ritchie,  Theodore  Wal- 
lace. Chas.  Blaekman,  Herbert  Apple, 
Elvin  Green,   Dot  Hag-wood,   Eugene 
Myers,  Roby  Mullies.  Thos.  Sessoins, 
Raymond     Keenan.     Walter    Morris. 
Robt.  Ferguerson,  Geo.  Howard.  Wm. 
Miller.   Earl   Crow.   J.   J.   Jones,   Jr.. 
Yestal  Yarborough,  Aubrey  Weaver. 
Room  No.  2. 
"A" 
Rodney   Cain,     Amaziah      Corbett, 
Wm.  Case.  David  Driver,  Plas  John- 
son,      Howard       Monday.       Watson 
0  'Quimi,  Sam  Osborne,  Clyde  Pearce. 
Raymond  Scott,  Percy  Briley.  Arthur 
Duke,    Sam   Deal,      Coleman    .  Smith. 
Graham  York. 

"B" 
Albert  Johnson,  Chas.  Johnson,  Jno. 
Keenan,  Yalton  Lee,  Eugene  Laugh- 
lin,  Garfield  Mercer.  Donald  Pate, 
Lee  Smith,  Robert  Ward,  Roy  Fuqua. 
Hiram  Greer,  Yernon  Lauder.  Clar- 
ence Jolly,  Lee  McBride.  Craven  Pait, 
Jim  Suther,  Olive  Davis. 
Room  No.  3. 
"A" 
Breman  Britten,  Judge  Brooks.  Paul 
Camp,  Edwin  Crenshaw,  Willie  Creas- 
man  Jesse  Foster,  Dallas  Hensley. 
Sylvester  Honeycutt,  Albert  Jarman, 
Gronin  Halks,  Baswell  Johnson.  Roy 
Johnson,  Norman  Lee.  Floyd  Love- 
lace, Hallie  Matthews.  Ralph  Martin, 
Preston  McNeill,  Boney  McRary. 
Obed  McClain,  Joseph  Pope,  Lee 
Rogers,  John  Perry.  Brantley  Prid- 
gen,  John  Seagel,  Clarence  Sea- 
chrest.  Worth  Stout,  Lester  Staley. 
Harrel  Stevens,  Sam  Stephens.  Joe 
Wilks,  William  Sherril,  Ray  Franklin, 
Charles    Almond,    Turner    Anderson, 


Henry  Brewer,  Earnest  Cobb,  James 
Conehen.  Herman  Cook,  James  Ford, 
Byron  Ford.  Clyde  Hollingsworth. 
Carlyle  Hardy.  Carlton  Heger,  Earl 
Houser,  James  Lambert.  Ralph  Lewis, 
Hugh  Moore,  Homer  Montgomery. 
Herbert  Orr.  James  Poplin,  Banes 
Porterfield.  Luke  Patterson,  Dwight 
Queen.  Garland  Rice,  William  Terry, 
Walter  Williams. 

"B" 
Edwin  Baker.  Hoke  Ensley,  Coney 
Lonian.  Jesse  Martin,  Robert  Mc- 
Daniels,  Joe  Stevens,  Harry  Wyatt, 
Charles  Haynes,  Roy  Johnson,  (little) 
Garland  McCalls,  Carl  Teague,  George 
Ford. 

Room  No.  i. 
"A" 
Adam  Beck.  Fonzo  Wiles,  John 
Forester.  Bill  Rising,  James  Ivey, 
Herman  Hemric.  John  Creech,  Wal- 
ter Hildreth,  Samuel  McPherson, 
Travis  Browning,  George  White,  Wm. 
Harvel,  Lester  Bowen,  Silvon  Gragg, 
J.  B.  Walker,  Nat.  Johnson,  James 
Long.  Earlo  Wade,  James  Philips, 
Sam  Poplin.  Alton  Etheridge,  Paul 
Ha  e'er. 

"B" 
Clayton    Stepphens,    Teachy    Rich, 
Leary    Carlton.    Solomon    Thompson. 
Albert   Buck,   Frank     Hill,     Waylon 
Barbee,  Herbert  Fulford.Ralpk  Hun- 
ley,  C°nley  Kirby,  Junius  Matthews, 
Roy   Lingerfelt.    Raymond   Kennedy, 
Clyde    Trollinger,    John    Kivett.    Ed. 
Moses,   Clarance     Maynard.     Bloyce 
Johnson,  Jeff  Blizzard.  Yernon  Hall. 
Willard  Simpson.  Paul  Edwards.  Har- 
vey  Cook.     Leonard  Atkins.     Silvon 
Smith.  Roscoe  Grogan,  Simon  Wade. 
Room  No.  5. 
"A" 
Newland  Cox,  Eugene  Keller,  Lad- 
die McClamb,  Robt.  Sisk.  Maston  Brit, 
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Fletcher  Heath,  George  .  Lewi,?, 
Theodore  Colman,  Burnard  Workman, 
Clyde  Smith,  Lee  King-,  Otis  Floyd, 
Toddie  Albarty,  Lester  FriankUn, 
Kellie  Tedder,  Tom  Tedder,  Kenneth 
Lewis,  James  Long,  Marshal  Weaver, 
Larrley  Griffith,  Elmer  Mooney, 
Robert  Cooper,  Bronco  Owens,  David 
Whitacker,  Lonnie  Lewis,  Andrew 
Bivins,  Earl  Edwards,  Claude  Wilson, 
Samuel  Devon,  Woodrow  Kivirt, 
Dewey  Blackburn,  Lemuel  Lane,  Fil- 
more  Cranflll,  Will  Hodge,  Forest 
Byers,  Luther  Gray,  Clay  Bates, 
Moody  Parker,  Jesse  Howard,  Ned 
Morris,    Howard      Sillman,      Alfred 


Stanley,  Jesse  Hurley,  Harold  Thomp- 
son, Jesse  Letterman,  Olie  Williams, 
Leonard  Burleson,  Jim  Fisher,  Clyde 
Lovitt,  Jethro  Mills,  Carl  Glass,  Jno. 
Gray,  Tom  Gross,  Carl  Richards,  Jas. 
Hunsueker,  Raymond  Richards,  Win. 
Burns,  Ray  Hatley,  Linzie  Lambeth, 
Cecil  Trull,  William  Wafford,  Wal- 
ter Culler,  Earl  Green,  Bert  Murray, 
Claude   Dunn 

"B" 
James  Peeler,  Harold  Crary,  Ther- 
mon    Baker,    Howard    Catlett,    John 
Hill,  Daniel  Neithercutt,  Lyonel  Mc- 
Mahan,    Ray    Brown. 


HANDSHAKING  AN  OLD  IDEA. 

Even  Homer,  Aristophanes  and  Virgil  mentioned  the  social  custom  of 
handshaking  hands.  English  speaking  races  took  it  up  vigorously  ap- 
parently as  none  are  more  adept  in  that  custom  that  British  and  American, 
Many  others,  like  the  Trench  and  Italians]  have  variations  m  their  form 
of  greeting  which  the  English  sneaking  countries  do  not..  .At  the  confor- 
mation of  a  bargain  it  appears  in  II  Kings,  10:15.  It  (is,  nevertheless 
practically  relegated  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  today. 

A  good  hand-shake  is  one  of  the  finest  graces  one  can  indulge  m  when  it 
comes  from  the  heart.  A  welcome  should  come  from  the  heart,  therefore, 
the  hand-shake  is  the  comparison  piece  of  a  genuine  howdy-do.- 
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I:  WHAT   COUNTS. 

* 

* 

%  That  which  constitutes  the  supreme  worth  of  life 

%  is  not  wealth,  nor  position,  nor  ease,  nor  f,ame,  nor 

*  even  happineBs;  but  service.    Nothing  at  last  counts 

*  but  service,  and  that  counts  always. 
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SOME  MORE  FAME. 

The  Old  North  State  is  attracting  attention  not  only  by  the  fine  system  of 
roads  Mr.  Frank  Page  and  his  admirable  commission  are  bringing  into  exis- 
tence; and  the  progress  the  state  has  made  in,  its  health  crusade  under  the) 
leadership  of  Dr.  Rankin  and  the  State  Board  of  Health,  but  the  Welfare 
work  of  the  state  is  attracting  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  at  Washington, 
a  close  scrutiny.  An  expert  from  this  national  board  is  being  sent  to  North 
Carolina  to  make  a  survey  of  the  welfare  work  and  to  study  the  means  and 
plans  that  are  used  in  the  development  of  the  service. 

This  expert,  THE  UPLIFT  is  informed,  is  to  spend  a  week  in  each  county, 
and  after  this  tour,  making  a  general  survey,  he  is  to  make  a  minute  study  of 
three  counties,  which  have  already  been  designated — to  get  a  close-to-ha^id 
knowledge  of  the  plans  that  each  county  welfare  officer  uses  in  working-  out  th* 
results.  The  three  counties  selected  are  named,  supposed  to  represent 
three  peculiarities,  for  instance,  largely  agricultural,  industrial  and  one  with 
a  large  number  of  towns.  Vanee  county,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddell,  county  welfare 
officer,  for  the  industrial  county;  Pitt,  Mr.  Futrell  the  county  welfare  officer, 
representing  the  predominating  agricultural  activity,  and  Guilford,  with  Mrs. 
Blanche  Stearne,  the  county  welfare  officer,  representing  the  county  wjith 
numerous  towns  and  villages. 

The  understanding  is  that  this  expert,  after  concluding  his  investigations, 
will  make  a  minute  report  to  his  department,  and  the  same,  will  come  out 
in  the  form  of  a  U.  S.  Bulletin.  THE  UPLIFT  entertains  no  doubt  that  this 
report  of  the  export  will  exhibit  this  surprise  and  wonderment  at  what  has 
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been  accomplished  in  the  state  in  this  most  important  field.  If  he  had  the 
time,  he  could  have  his  eyes  further  opened  by  a  minute  investigation  into 
the  achievements  and  records  of  the  welfare  officers  at  Gaston,  Rowan,  Iredell, 
Kutherfordton,  Durham,  Johnston,  Eobeson — in  fact  every  county  in  the  state 
where  an  all-time  welfare  officer  is  supported.  Those  of  us,  who  have  no  oc- 
casion to  have  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  county  wel- 
fare departments,  would  be  astounded  and  gratified  at  the  splendid  humani- 
tarian work  that  is  being  wrought.     It  is  a  great  work. 

******* 

TOOK  NERVE  ALONG  WITH  RELIGION. 

As  civilization  has  advanced  and  the  power  of  the  Christian  religion  has 
become  more  largely  felt  in  the  world,  the  life  of  the  missionary  and  the 
frontier  preacher  has  materially  changed. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  even  in  this  country,  when  a  missionary  or 
preacher  on  the  outpost  of  civilization  took  his  life  and  safety  into  his  own 
hands  when  he  undertook  to  carry  his  message  to  those  who  operated  in 
the  wilds.  There  are  not  many  to-day,  who  have  become  acquainted  with  and 
enjoyed  the  conveniences  at  hand  in  modern  living,  who  would  eafie  to  go 
through  the.  experiences  that  Dr.  J.  R.  Bridges  encountered  in  early  ministry. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  we  reproduce  a  highly  entertaining  story,  by 
Rev.  J.  R.  Bridges,  D.  D.,  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Standard,  giving  the 
"Reminiscences  of  a  Texas  ministry."  Dr.  Bridges  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
scholars  of  the  state;  and  though  of  small  stature,  he  possesses  all  the  nerve 
that  any  one  man  is  entitled  to  possess — his  trials  and  experience  among  the  co«  - 
boys,  Mexicans  and  others  of  the  same  stripe  in  those  days,  when  the  program 
was  to  paint  everything  red.  attest  the  pep.  the  nerve  and  determination  of 
this  genial,  docile  and  most  likeable  little  little  gentleman. 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  know  the  hardships  of  the  messengers  of  the 
eternal  truth,  as  they  went  into  the  highways  and  outposts  of  a  wild  and  un- 
disciplined country,  may  profit  by  reading  Dr.  Bridges'  engaging  article. 

a    *    *   *    *    s    * 

LIKE  FATHER.  LIKE  SON. 

Rev.   John   Edward   Undarwood.   one   of  ,the   old   time   Methodist   itinerant 

preachers,    station   preacher   and   presiding   elder,   in   a   long   life   of   service 

in  North  Carolina,  recently  passed  away.     Been  many  a  day  since  this  writer 

has  enjoyed  more  any  article  than  the  one  we  take  from  the  Christian  Ad- 
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vocate.  It  is  about  this  godly  man,  who  has  gone  to  his  eternal  rest,  aWd 
was  contributed  by  his  son,  Prof.  S.  B.  Underwood,  of  Greenville,  N.  C,  who, 
though  suffering  bodily  ,ills  that  are  all  but  torment,  is  so  possessed  of  a 
living  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  and  maintains  that  spirit  rep- 
resented in  "Thy  Will  Be  Done"  prosecutes  his  own  great  mission,  that  of  the 
education  of  the  young,  earnestly  and  without  any  misgivings. 

When  a  son  can  write,  when  suffering  the  agony  of  an  .affliction,  in  the 
spirit  Prof.  Underwood  has  done  about  his  sainted  father,  he  proves  the 
result  of  a  parental  training  that  always  makes  men  and  women.  The  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds,  who. enjoyed  the  ministration  of  this  old  father  m  Israel, 
will  say  "amen"  to  all  that  this  fine  son  has  read  into  the  life  and  character 
of  his  itinerant  father  preacher. 

*  *  *  ■*  *  *  * 

MUSIC  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A'  bird  that  can  sing  and  don't  sing  should  be  ashamed  of  itself;  and  a 
bird  that  doesn't  know  how  to  sing  ought  to  be  taught  how  to  make  some 
kind  of  music.  Here  and  there  over  the  state,  some  of  the  schools  are  in- 
troducing music  into  the  public  schools.  Already  the  benefit  is  visible- in 
that  character  of  culture,  order,  and  general  demeanor  of  the  young. 

The  Ashevill'e  Citizen,  editorially,  tells  of  a  movement  in  the  school  life 
of  that  city.  It  is  proposed  to  introduce  instrumental  music  teaching.  Be- 
ginning with  the  violin  (what  is  the  difference  between  a  violin  and  a  fiddle!) 
it  takes  up  other  instruments.  But  let  the  Citizen  tell  its  own  siory  in  these 
words : 

Beginning  next  September  every  child  in  the  public  schools  of  Asheville 
who-  has  musical  talent  of  any  kind  will  be  able  to  develop  it  free  of 
charge.  That  is  an  inestimable  gift  to  the  children  and  an  immeasurable 
benefit  to  the  community.  The  School  Board  commends  the  gratitude  of 
every  citizen  for  the  way  in  which  it  has  undertaken  this  innovation. 
The  "thing  has  been  done  in  a  big  way.  In  making  Mr.  George  E.  Hurt 
Director  of  Instrumental  Music  for  the  public  schools  the  authorities  have 
selected  a  man  ideally  qualified  for  the  work. 

Mr.  Hurt  is  a  supe-rb  musician.  Specializing  on  the  violin,  he  plays 
every  band  and  operatic  instrument,  and  is  distinguished  as  a  composer 
of  music.  His  record  in  England,  where  he  took  the  highest  Honors  pos- 
sible for  a  musician,  demonstrates  his  standing  in  the  musical  world. 
But,  even  more  important  in  his  new  position,  is  his  talent  as  an  in- 
structor. His  teaching  is  well  known  to  many  Ashevilleians.  During 
his  two  years  of  service  as  head  of  the  music  department  at  the  Asheville 
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School  for  Boys  he  has  proved  brilliantly  his  ability  to  develop  among 
his  pupils  a  genuine'  enthusiasm  for  music  and  to  give  them  prompt  and 
thorough  control  of  their  instruments.  His  twenty-six  piece  orchestra  is 
one  of  the  ''big  things''  at  that  school. 

Consider,  then,  what  is  in  store  for  the  children  of  Asheville  and  for 
Asheville  as  a  whole.  No  musical  talent  among  our  boys  and  girls  is  to 
go  neglected.  A  musical  education  is  no  longer  to  be  reserved  for  the 
children  of  parents  rich  enough  to  pay.  for  private  lessons.  In  a  few 
months  from  the  start  of  the  next  school  term  Asheville  is  to  have  a 
school  band  and  a  school  orchestra.  Eventually,  whenever  the  talent  in 
a  grade  school  makes  it  possible,  an  orchestra  will  be  formed  there,  and 
the  grade  school  orchestra  will  be  used  as  fields  from  which  to  select  the 
"star"  players  for  the  biggest  and  best  orchestra  of  them  all. 

How  many  musical  geniuses  have  been  lost  to  America,  how  many  to 
Asheville,  because  children  with  music  in  their  souls  and  at  their  finger- 
ends  could  not  be  given  the  necessary  musical  education,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate.  Certainly  the  loss  has  been  great.  For  Asheville  now  that  is 
all  over.  Music  and  all  its  blessings  become  a  part  of  our  school  chil- 
dren's life.     A  wonderful  thing  for  Asheville. 


THEY  HAVE  ARRIVED. 

There  seems  to  have  been  much  disappointment,  when  full  suffrage  was 
accorded  the  women  of  the  United  States.  There  was  a  little  of  that  feeling 
in  North  Carolina,  but  it  has  all  disappeared.  There  is  more  than  one  reason 
for  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  misgivings  on  the  part  of  some  in 
aecordiiig  the  women  full  right  of  citizenship  and  the  enjoyment  of  same. 
The  chief  roason,  it  seems,  was  the  fixed  idea,  that  the  place  for  women  was  in 
the  home;  and  that  by  nature  she  was  not  endowed  with  that  wisdom  and  pow- 
er of  reasoning  safely  on  public  and  state  questions.  This  notion  of  the 
limitation  of  woman's  ability  has  been  most  successfully  exploded. 

She  did  this  herself,  not  waiting  for  the  baser  sex  to  have  any  part  in  the 
accomplishment.  All  men  are  not  endowed  with  the  qualities  required  to 
make  successful  and  able  United  Sta.tes  Senators  or  governors  of  States, 
neither  are  all  women.  But  already,  since  studying  the  science  of  government 
and  taking  a  lively  interest  in  all  questions  that  look  to  a  betterment  of 
conditions,  there  has  come  upon  the  horizon  in  North  Carolina  quite  a  number 
of  women,  who  have  the  power  of  intellect  and  the  grasp  of  governmental 
affairs  that  would  amply  qualify  them  to  hold  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people. 

No  little  of  this  speedy  recognition  of  the  fine  qualities  of  the  woman  mind 
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and  grasp,  is  due  to  the  activities  of  the  Club  Women  of  North  Carolina.  In 
their  several  clubs  throughout  the  state  the  women  have  gone  about  the 
study  of  those  subjects  that  enrich  the  mind  and  give  m  insight  into  the 
questions  that  confront  the  state,  and  when  they  come  to  meet,  through  their 
representatives  in  the  annual  Federated  Club  (such  as  was  held  at  Ealeigh 
last  week)  the  public  have  a  clear  example  of  the  power  of  woman  to  legislate 
and  do  it  effectively  and  in  a  parliamentary  manner. 

We  are  happy  to  carry  the  picture  of  the  distinguished  President,  who 
presided  so  ably  over  that  collection  of  brainy  and  brilliant  aggregation  that 
honored  Raleigh  With  their  presence.  Mrs.  Jerman's  address,  which  we 
carry  in  this  issue,  is  an  analysis  of  the  times  and  a  call  to  duty,  done  so  well 
that  no  man  in  the  state  could  do  it  better  or  finer. 

The  women  have  arrived.     And  we  are  all  glad  of  this  event. 

******* 

"WE'LL  HAVE  A  CALL  MEETING." 

When  superintendent  Boger  was  making  his  report  to  the  board  of  trustees, 
at  a  recent  meeting,  he  paused  to  state  that  already  there  were  hatched  put 
this  Spring  over  twelve  hundred  chickens,  and  that  during  the  following  week 
it  was  expected  that  the  incubators  would  deliver  six  hundred  more.  Where- 
upon some  one  asked  if  they  had  reached  the  frying  size.  "Pretty  soon,  they 
will  be  ripe,"  answered  the  superintendent.  "Oh  well,  we  can  have  a  call- 
meeting,  ' '  observed  Rev.  Jhnison,  who  runs  true  to  form — he>  is  a  Methodist 
preacher. 

******* 

CHEERING  NEWS. 

Hon.  W.  N.  Everett,  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  stricken  while  on  a 
visit  to  his  home  in  Rockingham,  wfcis  carried  to  a  Charlotte  hospital  and 
there  underwent  several  serious  operations.  It  will  be  glad  news  to  the 
whole  state  that  this  popular  and  efficient  officer  rallied  from  the  severe  shock 
and  is  now  rapidly  on  the  road  to  recoverv. 
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MRS.  PALMER  JERMAN 
President  of  the  Woman's  Federated  Gluts,  cf  North  Carolina, 
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SPIRIT  BIG  NEED  OF  THE  DAY. 

As  indicated  in  our  last  week's  issue,  we  reproduce  before  the  admirable 
and  very  sound  presidential  address  before  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Federated  Clubs  of  North  Carolina,  by  Mrs.  Palmer  Jerma.n,  of  Raleigh,  the 
popular  and  able  president  of  the  organization.     Mrs.  Jerman  said: 


"In  submitting  this  my  first  re- 
port to  the  organization  which  honor- 
ed me  by  making  me  its  official 
head  for  this  term,  I  beg  to  say  in 
the  outset  that  I  shall  not  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  work  accom- 
plished. That  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  Department  Chairmen  and  Chair- 
men of  Standing  Committees  and 
District  Presidents,  a.nd  to  them  I 
leave  the  glory  of  telling  you  of  it 
as  they  make  their  reports  to  this 
Convention.  All  that  has  been  done 
this  year  has  been  the  work  of  many 
women  and  together  it  makes  a  proud 
total. 

"Let  me  say  for  those  officials  and 
district  presidents  who  have  worked 
for  you  this  year,  that  without  ex- 
ception I  believe  each  one  of  them 
has  had  but  one  motive  in  their  ef- 
forts and  that  is  a  vigilant  labor  and 
love    for    the      Federation.     I      have 
seen     no  evidence     of  self     seeking, 
no  attempt  to  use  the  organization. 
On  the  contrary,  their  aim  has  been 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Federa- 
tion   and     strengthen  it     through  all 
its  branches  of  work.    For  it  is  not 
through  the     undue     enlargement  or 
development  of  any  one  department 
that    we    build  a  great    Federation 
but  in  bringing  all  up  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  our  day. 

Forward  Looking  Women. 
"We  bring  to  you   an     obligation 
one   year   older,    one   year    stronger, 
one  year  wiser.     It  is  for  you  to  say 


what  you  will  do  with  it,  what  use 
you  will  make  of  it  in  the  measures 
you  advocate  and  the  plans  you  lay 
for  another  year.  The  club  woman's 
eyes  are  always  to  the  front — past 
performances  give  us  satisfaction  but 
the  march  of  events  moves  so  swift- 
ly in  one  day,  there  is  scant  time 
for  magnifying  them.  Always  there 
is  the  urge  forward — always  the  call 
to  greater  things. 

' '  For  our  records    I    report  that  I 
have  presided  over     three     meetings 
of     the  Executive   Board,   one  mid- 
winter  meetng   of   the   Council,   two 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  two 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.     Have  at- 
tended the  sessions  of  the  Southeast- 
ern Council     at     West     Palm  Beach, 
the  Convention    of  the  Florida  Fed- 
eration, the  January  meeting  of  the 
Board   of   Directors   of   the   General 
Federation    in    Washington    and    the 
National     Conference  on     Illiteracy. 
Have  been  present  with  the  greatest 
pleasures  at  every  one  of  our  fourteen 
district  meetings — have  written  some- 
thing over  2,500  letters,  have  visited 
and    spoken   before    dozens    of   clubs 
and  have  represented  you  at  various 
meetings     and     conferences.       Have 
travelled  four  thousand  miles  on  your 
business  and  only  regretted  that  ow- 
ing to  lack  of  days  in  the  calendar 
could  not  accept  more  of  the  charm- 
ing invitations  to  visit  local  clubs. 
A  Growing  Spirit. 
"Everywhere  I  have  found  a  grow- 
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ing  spirit  of  club  life,  that  through 
their  clubs  women  are  thinking  in 
community  terms  more  largely  and 
more  definitely,  and  they  are  realiz- 
ing more  the  power  they  hold  in  their 
hands.  The  alert  interest  that  char- 
acterizes our  organization  is  because 
its  members  are  the  women  of  every 
community  who  are  willing  to  do 
honest  thinking  and  back  up  this 
thinking  with  hard  work.  Perhaps 
the  outstandng  feature  of  the  year's 
work  has  been  the  final  accomplish- 
ment of  a  plan  begun  sometime  ago. 
The  bringing  into  our  Federation 
upon  terms  of  closer  contact  than 
affiliation  the  entire  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus.  Part  of  them  had 
joined  us  previously  but  last  August 
at  their  Convention  in  Raleigh  they 
voted  to  come  in  100  per  cent.  We 
believe  that  in  this  complete  amalga- 
mation of  town  and  country  wo- 
men there  are  potentialities  beyond 
our  sight  today.  Each  organized  for 
specific  purposes  there  are  certain 
broad  fundamentals  upon  which  "we 
are  united,  things  that  are  going  to 
Washington  by  our  honorary  presi- 
dent and  at  the  recent  convention 
there  no  Law  Enforcement  by  the 
wives  of  our  Congressional  delegation 
who  happened  to  be  club  women. 

' '  The  growth  of  the  Federation  has 
been  most  gratifying,  rarely  a  week 
goes  by  that  we  do  not  add  to  our 
roster  and  it  is  now  the  accepted 
thing  to  federate  as  soon  as  or- 
ganized. But  most  indicative  of  the 
growing  club  spirit  has  been  the 
enormous  increase  in  attendance  that 
mean  much  to  womanhood — much  to 
North  Carolina.  This  organization 
has  voting  strength  in  the  district 
meetings  and  at  this  convention.     So 


far  as  I  know  we  are  the  first  State  to 
adopt  such  a  measure,  but  many  must 
be  considering  it  for  numerous  re- 
quest have  come  to  me  for  copies  of 
our  plan. 

New  Committees. 

' '  Since  our  last  convention  we  have 
added  at  the  request  of  the  General 
Federation  a  special  committee  on 
International  Relations  and  one  on 
Anti-Narcotics.  We  were  represented 
at  the  Pan  American  Conference  in 
the  district  meetings.  A  few  years 
ago  they  brought  together  a  small 
handful,  while  now  churches,  court- 
houses and  school  auditoriums  are 
taxed  to  their  capacity,  in  many  dis- 
tricts, and  the  enthusiasm  and  good 
fellowship  developed  there,  are  put- 
ting constructive  Federation  projects 
forward  more  than  any  agency  we 
have.  There  the  individual  clubs 
have  their  opportunity  to'  give  in 
detail  reports  of  their  work,  discuss 
problems,  learn  of  their  Federation, 
in  an  intimate  way  not  possible  in 
our  Annual  Convention. 

Progressive  Measures. 

"And  now  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
privilege  of  discussing  frankly  with 
you  some  forward  looking  measures 
whereby  we  can  continue  and  en- 
large the  usefulness  of  our  Federa- 
tion. I  do  not  offer  them  as  reso- 
lutions, just  ideas  and  suggestions 
born  of  years  of  intimate  contact 
and  deep  interest  in  the  work. 
There .  is  nothing  personal  in  any 
of  them  and  I  am  only  looking  to 
the  gain  of  the  Federation  in  offer- 
ing them.  I  hope  you  will  seriously 
consider  them  and  if  you  see  any 
merit  in  them  it  is  your  privilege 
to  formulate  them,  knowing  always 
that  the  will  of  the  convention  is 
my  law  which  I  cheerfully  obey. 
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"It  becomes  more  and  more  evi- 
dent we  must  figure  out  a  better 
scheme  and  system  regarding  fi- 
nances; and  some  increase  in  dues 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  bold  our 
own.  Today  we  are  trying  to  op- 
erate on  an  income  that  was  barely 
sufficient  ten  years  ago.  Most  of  us 
are  housekeepers  and  we  know  it  can- 
not be  done,  so  as  we  have  developed, 
we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  raising 
special  funds  for  seven  different  ob- 
jects. This  takes  up  too  much  valu- 
able time.  Our  finances  should  be 
budgeted.  "We  know  the  causes  to 
which  we  are  committed  and  the  sup- 
port of  those  objects  belongs  to  our 
whole  membership.  Our  stationery 
and  printing  bills  are  enormous  and 
all  of  your  department  and  committee 
chairmen  are  spending  from  their 
own  purses  to  carry  on,  their  work. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  enthusi- 
asm and  constructive  spirit  of  there 
chairmen  should  be  checkmated  by 
lack  of  funds.  They  have  given 
generously  of  their  time,  their  thought, 
their  actual  labor  and  is  it  not  asking 
too  much  of  them  not  only  to  do  the 
work  but  also  finance  the  expense  of 
their  office?  When  the  situation  is 
understood,  I  know  you  will  wish  to 
relieve  them  of  the  worry  a,nd  limita- 
tion that  comes  from  a  treasury  too 
small  to  carry  on  the  work  in  a  digni- 
fied and  effective  manner. 

Condensation  Of  Departments. 
"I  believe  there  should  be  to  some 
extent,  a  condensation  of  departments. 
Some  that  have  accomplished  fine  re- 
sults now  find  that  the  responsibility 
for  their  objective  has  been  undertak- 
en by  some  of  our  State  departments ; 
others  should  work  as  a  section  or 
committee  in  some  related  department. 


Ours  is  a  growing  organization,  each 
department  must  be  on  tiptoe,  right 
up  to  the  minute,  so  it  is  necessary 
that  we  lay  aside  finished  or  outgrown 
work  to  make  room  for  the  vital 
things  of  today.  The  success  of  the 
club  of  the  future  will  be  the  measure 
with  which  it  meets  the  needs  of  its 
day,  and  unless  we  have  the  courage 
to  prune  where  pruning  makes  for 
healthy  growth  we  shall  find  ourselves 
carrying  a  most  complex  organization. 
Often  work  that  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance at  the  moment,  could  be 
better  executed  by  a  special  commit- 
tee instead  of  creating  a  standing  one, 
and  to  that  end  your  board  voted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  coordi- 
nate with  existing  departments  those 
standing  commitees  that  bore  a  direct 
relation  to  them. 

"Then,  too,  the  Federation  should 
not  undertake  work  for  which  some 
other  organization  has  assumed  re- 
sponsibility a,nd  set  up  its  machinery 
to  handle.  Let  us  rather  co-operate 
with  these  existing  agencies  and  thus 
avoid  duplication  of  effort.  The  field 
is  too  wide,  the  needs  too  varied,  for 
there  to  be  this  overlapping  of  ob- 
jectives. 

Two  Great  Issues. 
"There  are  two  great  issues  before 
the  world  today,  both  of  which  are 
of  permanent  interest  to  women — 
Law  Enforcement  and  International 
Relations.  The  world,  our  world,  can 
no  longer  be  one  town,  one  city,  one 
state.  Every  question  hinges  upon 
the  good  of  all  humanity,  not  one  iso- 
lated part.  Raymond  Fosdick  said 
that  "the  needs  of  the  human  race 
have  overthrown  the  boundaries  of  the 
nation ' '  and  today  women  are  think- 
ing in'  world  terms.  As  a  factor  in  the 
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world's  work  this  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  responsibilities  of  our 
citizenship.     Are    we    using    it    as    a 
sacred  obligation,  a  tool  in  our  hands 
to  bring  to  pass  the  progressive  mea- 
sures our  Federation  has  favored1? 
"Women's  Duty  To  Vote. 
"It  is  the  duty  of  every  wife  and 
mother    who    holds     the     home     and 
family  sacred  to  vote  at  every  elec- 
tion  for   officers  who   will   safeguard 
that   home   and  protect   the   children 
through  laws   governing  health,   edu- 
cation, social     relations     and     labor. 
This  year  we  shall  elect  to  office  men 
for  the  highest  place  in  our  State  and 
nation.     What  do  we  require  for  the 
nation's  president  and  its  Congress  in 
law  enforcement  and     our     relations 
with  foreign  countries?     To  them  the 
chief  issue  may  be  a  question  of  ex- 
pediency ;  of  international  economies ; 
or    international    politics  but   to    the 
women     the     human     element     over- 
shadows all  other  considerations. 
Continue  State's  Progress. 
'•In  our  own  State  we  shall  ask  a 
continuation  and  enlargement  of  the 
progressive  policy  that  has  made  it 
our  proudest  boast  that  we  are  sym- 
pathetic to  the  humane    thought     in 
government  and  who  have  the  courage 
to  fight  valiantly  for  progressive  mea- 
sures. 

Women  In  Office. 
"It  should  not  be  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  some  of 
those  elected,  particularly  to  the  Leg- 
islature and  the  boards  of  county  con- 
vention will  pass  resolutions  that 
establish  our  platform  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Many  of  them  by  their  very 
nature  must  be  related  to  politics. 
Unless  you  are  willing  to  back  up 
these    resolutions    with    your    ballots, 


they  are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are 
written  on.  Partisanship  has  been 
and  must  be  kept  out  of  our  club  life, 
but  every  club  woman  should  strive 
through  the  party  of  her  choice,  and 
the  ballot  conscientiously  used,  to 
elect  people  in  her  city,  county,  state 
and  nation  who  are  citizens  of  North 
Carolina.  In  the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment that  lie  closest  to  the  club 
woman's  heart — Education,  Health 
and  Public  Welfare  — we  have  seen  a 
great  and  long  desired  expansion  and 
we  rejoice  in  it.  These  things  as  well 
as  our  material  progress  have  given 
this  State  nation-wide  publicity.  Club 
women  bore  a  large  part  in  their  at- 
tainment, for  a  list  of  them  sounds 
like  a  roll  call  of  our  resolutions 
throughout  the  history  of  our  organi- 
zation. 

"But  we  have  attained  the  eight 
months'  school  term,  our  per  cent  of 
illiteracy  is  too  high,  there  are  com- 
munities without  a  public  health  nurse 
and  public  welfare  must  be  kept  above 
partisan  politics,  so  the  end  is  not  yet. 
Rather  there  is  a  challenge  to  club 
to  greater  attainments.  The  com- 
missioners should  be  women.  So  far 
they  have  not  manifested  the  predicted 
eagerness  for  office.  It  must  be  our 
part  to  urge  the  right  kind  of  women 
to  a  willingness  for  such  service,  that 
is  one  duty  of  citizenship  we  are  as 
much  responsible  for  as  any  others. 
With  a  group  of  club  women  in  each 
house  of  our  General  Assembly,  our 
legislative  program  would  be  much 
easier  of  attainment,  and  boards  of 
county  commissioners,  some  of  the 
most  important  officials  we  elect,  and 
often  to  whom  least  thought  is  given, 
would  be  all  the  better  for  a  little 
feminine  help.     But  when  all  is  said, 
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and  all  our  progress  as  club  women 
and  as  a  state  is  summed  up,  unless 
our  material  advancement  is  guided  by 
spiritual  values,  we  work  in  vain. 
Need  The  Spirit. 
"Perhaps  there  has  never  been  in 
the  history  of  the  world  a  time  that 
so  needed  the  things  of  the  spirit  as 
this.     An  age  of  materialism,  going 
through   the  maelstrom   of  readjust- 
ment after    a    world    upheaval    that 
wrecked  so  many  standards  is  finding 
itself  anew.     There  are  nearly  three 
million  members    in  our  General  Fed- 
eration now.     Can  you  visualize  this 
as  a  great  channel  through  which  is 
flowing  in  every  community  organized, 
power,   not  for  self,  but   to  promote 
the  things  that  shall  abide.     Perhaps 


the  club  woman's  greatest  contirbu- 
tion  to  this  adjustment  may  be  the 
steadfast  holding  aloft  the  ideals  that 
make  for  a  saner,  sweeter  life.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  tangible  things  we 
accomplish  will  have  little  value  un- 
less we  see  in  them  the  visible  expres- 
sion of  a  spiritual  force  that  is  mov- 
ing through  all  our  efforts.  "Phillip 
Brooks  once  said,  'do  not  pray  for 
easy  lives,  pray  to  be  stronger,  do  not 
pray  for  tasks  equal  to  your  power 
pray  for  power  equal  to  your  tasks. 
Then  the  doing  of  your  work  shall  be 
no  miracle  but  you  shall  be  a  miracle 
and  every  day  you  shall  wonder  at 
yourself,  at  the  richness  of  life  that 
has  come  to  you. ' ' 


COMPENSATION. 

Task,   not  time's  the  measure 

Of  toil;  that  task  is  fit 
Which  finds  the  worker  willing 

And  leaves  him  loath  to  quit. 

When  work  spells  merely  wages, 

It's  set  in  lower  case, 
When  the  payroll  and  the  workman 

At  last  come  face  to  face. 

But  the  work  of  the  master  workman 

And  his  pay  in  figures  clear 
Loom  1,arge  on  the  final  roster 

In  the  hands  of  the  Great  Cashier. 

F.  H.  Phillips,  in  Young  People. 
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BY  THE  WAY. 

By  Old  Hurrygraph. 


It  is  perfectly  natu'.'al  for  people 
to  make  a  "big  "to  do"  over  si  ranger 

singers  and  musicians  when  they  come 
among  us.  It  is  the  thing  to  do  to 
show  our  appreciation  of  their  talents. 
But  it  is  so  much  more  refreshing 
when  you  meet  local  talent,  that  will 
sing  and  play,  when  requested,  with- 
out affectation,  and  do  it  willingly  and 
heartily,  without,  being  begged  and 
pleaded  with.  The  enjoyment  and  ap- 
preciation are  always  there  every  time 
they  sing  and  play.  I  think  some  times 
we  sort  of  take  it  for  granted  that  our 
own  folks,  that  we  have  always  with 
us,  know  how  much  we  love  them  and 
love  to  listen  to  them,  and  think  it 
isn't  necessary  to  tell  them  so  every 
single  time.  But  we  ought  to  think 
of  it  every  once  in  a  while,  anyway, 
and  not.  reserve  all  our  enthusiasm  for 
the  stranger  and  new  comer,  as  we  are 
so  apt  to  do. 

***** 

Now  that  the  ladies  wear  their  hair 
short,  and  go  round  in  trousers  in- 
stead of  skirts,  it  is  getting  to  be 
pretty  hard  to  outspeak  them.  And 
I  hear  that  the  time  is  soon  -coming 
when  a  lot  of  them  are  going  to  be 
bald  just  as  a  lot  of  men  are.  At 
least  that's  what  Charles  Nestle,  the 
famous  hair  wave  man  said  the  other 
day  in  addressing  the  American  Mas- 
ter Hairdressers'  Association  in  New 
York.  "A  few  more  years  of  the 
bobbed  hair  craze,"  he  declared,  "and 
the  shingled  belles  and  women  will  be 
as  bald  as  men.  The  reason  men  be- 
come bald  is  because  their  hair  is  cut 
so  often  and  so  short.  Each  hair  is 
supported  bv  a  muscle:  as  the  hair 
grows  heavier,  the  muscle  is  deprived 


of  its  normal  exercise,  loses  its  func- 
tion, and  the  hair  falls  out.  The  most 
beautiful  hair  is  that  which  is  allowed 
to  grow  unhampered.  As  long  as  the 
barber  rules  the  waves  woman's  hair 
will  never  again  be  her  crowning 
glory."     Isn't  it  terrible,  Mable? 


***** 


This  life  may  be   called   a  "fleeting 
show,   ' 
As   you   gaze    upon      the     moving 
masses ; 
But   there  is  one  thing     certain,     as 
things  go — 
You'll  find  there  are  issued  no  free 

passes. 

***** 

There  is  a  song  known  to  every 
<?lime,  and  sung  in  every  tongue.  It 
is  the  Song  of  Love  and  can  be  sung 
without  words  or  music.  Everybody 
can  sing  it.  It  tells  the  love  of  man 
for  maid:  of  husband  for  wife;  and  of 
parents  for  child.  A  beautiful  way 
to  sing  it  is  with  happy  smiles,  from 
a  cheerful  disposition:  kind  and  help- 
ful words  to  our  fellow  creatures;  in 
expressions  of  joy  and  praise  from  a 
thankful  heart.  Forgive  the  slights 
and  foibles  of  others:  forgiving  others 
their  trespasses  as  you  expect  to  be 
forgiven  your  trespasses  by  your 
Heavenly  Father.  If  you  have  love  in 
the  heart,  instead  of  "envy,  hatred 
and  malice."  it  will  make  itself 
known,  and  sing  glad  songs.  The 
Song  of  Love  is  sung  in  every  season, 
in  the  springtime  its  melody  is  sweet- 
est. Happy  is  the  person  who  can 
sing  it  through  the  summer,  autumn 
and  winter  of  age. 

*     *     *     • 

I  have   seen   the  mighty  works  of 
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God   in    the    floods,    upon   the   giant 
mountains,  when  they  were  torn  and 
stripped  in  streaks  that  carried  away 
miiles  ,and  miles  of  great  trees,  earth 
and  rocks,  as  if  they  were  straws  be- 
fore the  wind.     I  have  seen  the  angry 
waters      as    they     rolled    down     the 
streams,  in  apparent  glee,  with  all  the 
noise   and  thunder,    and   like   a   mad 
army,  to  submerge  and  destroy  all  in 
their  wake.     It  was  terrific  and  awful 
in   its   heart-rending     appearance.     I 
have  seen  the  same  supreme  power  in 
the  gentle  zephyr  that  toyed  with  the 
modest  little  bluebell  that  was  adorn- 
ing the  same     mountain     side     with 
gentle  lovliness  in-  the  most  beautiful 
simplicity.     My  thoughts  grew  as  big 
as  the  mountain  until  I  could  hardly 
think— only   what    a    Great    Creator; 
what  a  wonder  God ;  what  a  universe ; 
what  a  beautiful  world — how  little  is 
man,    and    how    dependent    upon    the 
Divine  Will,  and  how  he  ought  to  obey 
that  will  in  cheerful  service  when  such 
awful  wonders  are  revealed.  The  sight 
of  the  mountain  floods  washed  away 
all   little   human   differences,   bicker- 
ings,   animosities    of    the    flesh,    and 
established   in   the   human   breast    as 
nothing'  else  could,  HUMANITY.     It 
was   an  awful  lesson.     But     it     was 
learned  in  a  very  brief  period.     All 
were     brothers.     Charity     blossomed 
and  fruited  above  the  raging  waters  as 
it  was  never   seen  before  in  the  ef- 
fected regions.     God  is  wonderful  in 
all  His  works.  "Praise  thou  the  Lord, 

0  my  soul ! ' ' 

*  *  #  * 

Some  men  reach   success  with  both 
feet, 
And  then  are  puffed  up  with  foolish 
greed ; 

They   think   their  efforts   are   incom- 
plete 


Unless  they're     fashioned     like   a 

centipede. 

#  »  *  *  * 

Every  community  has  its  local  ora- 
tor;   some  one   smooth  talker,  whose 
voice,  is  a  delight  to  hear ;  whose  argu- 
ments  are  inspiring;  whose  wit  and 
humlor  is  proverbial,  and  folks  like  to 
listen   to   him— if   he    doesn't    try   to 
talk  too  much.     When  he  does,  he  is 
in  danger  of  the  experience  of  a  rath- 
er dry  lecturer,  who  interrupted  his 
address  one  night  to  point  an  accusing 
finger  at  a  little  man  who  was  yawn- 
ing on  the  front  seat  and  said.  "I'm 
afraid,   my  friend,   that   you   are   not 
following      me    closely."     "I'm      not 
your  friend,  and  I'm  not  here  to  fol- 
low  you,"   responded   the   little   man. 
"I'm    just    waiting    to    put    out    the 
lights  and  lock  up  the  hall  when  you 
get  through  talking." 

"Say  it  with  flowers,"  is  a  very 
beautiful  way  of  expressing  kindness, 
love  and  appreciation.  Flowers  are 
always  such  an  appropriate  gift  for 
every  soul  of  an  occasion.  One  florist 
that' I  know  of  was  a  little  nonplussed 
when  a  man  came  into  the  blossom 
emporium  and  asked  for  a  make-up 
box.  "A  make-up  box!"  the  florist 
echoed,  in  a  puzzled  tone.  ' '  Why,  we 
don't  keep  theatrical  supples."  "I 
mean  a  box  of  flowers  to  take  home 
to  my  wife,"  exclaimed  the  young 
married  man.  ' '  I  promised  to  be  home 
three  hours  ago. ' '     I  wonder  if  he  got 

by? 

#  *  *  * 

A  certain  young  man,  I  'd  better  not 
name,  said  to  another  one,  that  a  cer- 
tain young  lady,  I  also  won't  name, 
painted  and  powdered  a  good  deal,  it 
seemed  to  him.  And  his  friend  re- 
plied, "I'll  say  so.     When  I  kiss  her 
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its  just  like  eating  a  marshmellow. " 
I  suppose  it  never  oceured  to  the 
young  man  that  it  might  he  the  girl's 
gentle  way  of  warning  him  off:.  Pow- 
der and  paint  is  the  modern  pacifist 's 
substitute  for  powder  and  shot,  per- 
haps. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't 
think  that's  quite  the  idea  the  ma- 


jority of  girls  have  in  putting  it  on. 
But  if  it  works  out  that  way,  it's  all 
right  anyhow.  I  heard  of  a  young 
man  a  while  ago,  who  told  a  girl, 
when  she  asked  him  if  he  didn't  think 
her  fa.ce  pretty,  that  even  a  barn 
would  look  pretty  all  painted  up.  The 
villian. 


HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK,  UNCLE 
SAM'S  FIRST  RESERVATION. 


By  C.  W.  Hunt 
(Number  II) 


In  chapter  one  there  was  given  the 
best  authority  to  be  had  on  the  his- 
tory, cause  and  quality  of  the  Hot 
Springs  and  the  Hot  Springs  country. 
Some  who  read  this  will  know  where- 
of the  writer  writes.  None  who 
went  there  with  curable  disease  have 
had  the  heart  to  doubt  there  is  virture 
in  the  waters,  even  when  men  and  wo- 
men bathed  in  improvised  pools  and 
holes  in  the  ground,  just  so  the  water 
was  drunk  and  the  body  soaked  in  its 
heated  state;  nor  to  doubt  that  its 
heat  and  virtue  came  from  Nature's 
God.  (The  God  of  all  the  Universe.) 
Chicagoans  Led  In  Settlement. 

There  is  no  written  historical  rec- 
ord of  the  fact,  but  it  is  known  by 
many  that  Chicago  people  were  the 
first  to  make  Hot  Springs  an  active 
resort,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  Chicago  and  Illinois  send  more 
people  there  each  winter  than  any 
other  state;  nearly  two  to  one,  ex- 
cepting Arkansas.  It  is  further  of 
record  that  once  it  was  a  "wide  open 
■town."  Fast  men,  fast  women  and 
fast  horses  were  there  in  numbers. 
Since  "Uncle  Sain"  set  his  hand  to 
the  plow,  the  different  secretaries  of 


the  department  of  Interior  have  es- 
tablished and  kept  orderliness.  None 
of  the  springs  are  left  in  their  na- 
tural open  state.  All  are  walled  up 
or  arched  over,  and  the  waters,  about 
three  fourths  of  a  million  gallons  per 
24  hours,  are  piped  into  reservoirs 
for  bathing  or  pass  through  the 
drinking  fountains  open  to  all  alike, 
and  where  thousands  take  in  the 
smoking  hot  draughts  from  daylight 
until  midnight  each  day.  Everybody 
carries  a  drinking  cup  as  religiously 
as  he  or  she  wears  clothes.  The  city 
of  near  20,000  souls,  citizens,  is 
nearly  all  hotel  or  rooming  houses, 
there  are  43  hotels,  listed  as  such, 
not  to  mention  the  innumerable  room- 
ing and  housekeeping  boarding  houses, 
ranging  in  size  from  the  great  East- 
man hotel  with  1,000  rooms  down  to 
the  humblest.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  go  there  each  year. 
How  The  Baths  Are  Served. 
Since  the  Interior  department  has 
had  control  of  the  Hot  Springs  reser- 
vation, there  has  sprung  up  below  the 
highest  springs,  and  on  the  reserva- 
tion a  row  of  bath  houses,  nine,  in  a 
line,  known  as  "Million  Dollar  Bath 
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Row. ' '  There  are  seven  others  in  ho- 
tels and  oft'  the  reservation,  served  in 
same  way  for  white  people  and  several 
in  the  negro  section  for  colored  people. 
All  are  palaces  and  prepared  to  take 
care  of  thousands  each  day,  in  the 
highest  known  scientific  way,  based 
on  years  and  years  of  observation  and 
experience.  Men  found  relief  when 
bathing  in  holes  in  the  ground,  with 
attendant  exposure,  and  one  can  draw 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  how  much 
more  profitable  it  must  be  when  he 
goes  into  a  palatial  palace,  register,  is 
assigned  and  attendant  for  the  course, 
with  dressing  rooms,  lockers  for 
clothes  and  valuables.  One  goes  first 
into  a  full  tub  of  water  as  hot  as  com- 
fortable for  from  15  to  30  minutes, 
and  is  rubbed  all  over,  with  a  coarse 
fibre  under  the  water;  from  there  to 
the  vapor  bath  for  ten  minutes,  and  to 
the  pack  room,  where  you  lie  wrap- 
ped in  a  sheet,  on  a  metal  couch,  in  a 
temperature  of  110  degrees  for  ten 
minutes  or  longer  according  to 
strength  and  heart  action.  From 
here  to  bath  room  at  a  temperature  of 
95  degrees  for  a  rest  and  cooling; 
then  to  the  shower  of  hot  turning  to 
cold,  and  to  the  cooling  room  at  85 
degrees,  which  feels  like  out  of  doors. 
Here  you  cool  preparatory  to  dress- 
ing. In  all  one  hour  to  one  hour  and 
thirty  minutes  is  consumed,  and  you 
feel  like  you  would  like  to  go  to  bed 
and  to  sleep.  To  some  they  are  weak- 
ening, and  they  lose  weight.  Others 
gain  weight.  One  of  the  most  pecu- 
liar things  about  the  water  is  no  soap 
is  used  on  the  ordinary  patient  after 
the  first  bath. 

To  be  an  attendant  and  bathe  pa- 
tients one  must  stand  a  physical  and 
mental  examination  before  govern- 
ment examiners,  and  pass  an  oral  and 


written  test  before  or  under  the  tutor- 
lege  of  the,  Superintendent  of  the  res- 
ervation who  is  a  physician.  There 
is  or  has  been  lately  a  certified  list  of 
114  resident  physicians  to  choose  from 
if  you  need  a  doctor.  If  you  come 
under  one  not  haying  passed  the 
government  test  you  are  not  allowed 
to  bathe.  You  do  not  have  to  have  a 
physician,  but  most  people  do  have 
one  to  direct  the  length  and  number 
of  baths. 

Each  bath  house  is  furnished  the 
water  alike,  on  a  basis  of  a  given 
figure  for  each  tub  in  use,  payable 
quarterly  in  advance.  The  nine  houses 
on  "Million  Dollar  Row,"  and  which 
are  on  the  reservation,  are  on  a  20 
year  lease  plan,  with  privilege  of  per- 
petual renewal  on  good  behavior. 
Most  of  these  get  water  by  gravity. 
To  the  others  it  is  pumped.  Each 
certified  doctor  pays  an  annual  fee 
sufficient  to  make  it  interesting,  as 
does  each  attendant,  in  the  bath 
houses,  who  are  paid  by  the  houses 
on  a  basis  of  number  of  baths  admin- 
istered. The  bath  houses  are  requir- 
ed to  charge  patients  according  to 
cost  and  quality  and  equipment  in  use 
in  the  houses,  ranging  from  $14  to  $20 
for  21  baths,  the  average  being  about 
$16.50. 
Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital. 

On  the  reservation  stands  a  fine 
hospital  plant,  where  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors of  Uncle  Sam  are  cared  for,  and 
where  it  is  said  95  per  cent  of  them 
are  restored  to  health.  For  these  the 
government  has  a  large  and  well 
equipped  bath  house  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  North  mountain,  where 
baths  a.re  administered  free  to  all 
alike.  The  government  patients  live 
in  the  hospital  buildings  and  are  is- 
sued tickets  for  the  baths  free.     You 
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find  veterans  of  the  War  Between  the 
States  and  all  other  wars  since  then 
at  this  healing  fountain. 

How  and  Why  Does  it  Heal? 
That  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  it 
all.     Here   flows   from   the   ground   a 
heated  -water,  as  high  as  147  degrees 
of  heat ;  heated  by  an  unseen  and  un- 
known power,  that  has  virture;  that 
cures  ills  that   medicine   and  science 
has  not     mastered.     To  drink     it     is 
light  and  pallatable,  hot  or  cold.     In 
a  glass  it  is  as  clear  as  crystal  and 
tasteless.     In   a   poreelane   tub    filled 
nearly  full  it  has  the  appearance  of 
sea  water,  a  greenish  blue  or  a  blue- 
ish  green.     It  cured  human  ills  when 
they  could  only  lie  in  the  water  and 
soak;  to  this  has  been  added  sanita- 
tion, the  vapor  bath  and  the  sweating 
and  shower  processes.     In  spite  of  its 


tastelessness  there  is  a  cleansing  and 
a  healing  power  within  itself.  Daily 
baths  keep  the  skin  like  velvet,  with- 
out any  soaps  or  softeners.  In  many 
cases  a  change  is  noted  in  three  days : 
in  others,  where  the  poison  is  great, 
it  seems  to  stir  up  all  the  bile  and 
kindred  sickeners  until  the  patient  is 
nauseatedTand  has  to  rest;  but  per- 
sistance  drives  it  out  and  you  feel 
like  new. 

In  spite  of  all  the  affliction  and  af- 
flicted ones  you  see,  there  is  no  pes- 
simistic note;  all  is  optimism.  And 
why  not  ?  A  man  or  -woman  long  af- 
flicted, having  suffered  pain  at  every 
turn,  begins  a  series  of  baths  and  day 
after  day  sees  self  growing  better  and 
better.  There  can  be  only  hope  and 
appreciation  and  trust. 


IT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  EASY. 

To  apologise, 

To  begin  over, 

To  take  advice, 

To  be  -unselfish, 

To  admit  error, 

To  face  a  sneer, 

To  be  charitable, 

To  he  considerate, 

To  avoid  mistakes, 

To  endure  success, 

To  keep  on  trying, 

To  be  broad  minded. 

To  forgive  and  forget, 

To  profit  by  mistakes, 

To  think  and  then  act. 

To  keep  out  of  the  rut, 

To  make  the  best  out  of  little, 

To  shoulder  deserved  blame, 

To  maintain  a  high  standard, 

To  recognize  the  silver  lining, 

— But  it  always  pays. 


— Selected. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  A  TEXAS  MINIS- 
TRY. 


By  Dr.  J. 

The  Presbytery  of  West  Texas 
overturned  the  Assembly  of  1881  to 
send  two  evangelists  to  that  territory 
to  care  for  the  rapidly  growing  pop- 
ulation, and  in  response  to  this  re- 
quest F.  P.  Ramsay  was  sent  to 
Laredo,  and  I  was  sent  to  Walde. 
Before  reaching  my  field,  however, 
I  was  inormed  that  the  Presbytery 
had  decided  to  send  me  to  its  eastern 
section  to  take  the  place  of  Rev.  J. 
H.  Zivley,  who  insisted  that  as  one 
who  had  labored  in  the  work  for 
years  he  should  have  the  choice  of 
fields  in  preference  to  a  novice. 

When  in  the  fall  of  1881  I  reach- 
ed San  Antonio,  and  attended  the 
called  meeting  of  Presbytery,  I 
found  the  Home  Mission  Committee 
at  sea  as  to  what  to  do.  Mr.  Zivley, 
after  a  few  months'  experience  at 
Walde  had  concluded  that  a  frontier 
town  would  not  do  for  his  family, 
and  after  the  cowboys  had  ' '  sliot  up ' ' 
the  town,  one  or  two  nights,  he  had 
also  concluded  that  if  he  remained 
there,  he  would  probably  die  with  his 
boots  on,  a  kind  of  death  not  suited 
to  a  preacher.  He  therefore  asked 
Presbytery,  either  to  return  him  to 
his  old  field  or  permit  him  to  labor 
without  its  bounds,  because  under  no 
circumstances  would  he  go  back  to 
Walde.  The  brethren  were  anxious  to 
keep  him  with  the  work,  yet  they 
hesitated  to  ask  me  to  change  again. 
I  at  once  informed  them  that  I  was 
a  stranger  to  the  State,  that  I  had 
come  to  do  the  work,  and  that  I  was 
ready   to   go    wherever   they    thought 


R.  Bridges. 

best.  I  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
Walde  as  my  headquarters,  to  care 
for  that  territory  running  west  to  the 
Rio  G-rande  River  and  Northeast  into 
Bandera  County,  which  required  350 
miles  of  horseback  riding  every 
month.  As  the  railway  from  Sati 
Antonio  to  El  Paso,  at  that  time  was 
only  completed  to  Sabinal  Station, 
about  60  miles  from  San  Antonio 
and  22  miles  from  Walde,  I  had  to 
ride  that  distance  in  an  old-fashioned 
coach,  hung  on  leather  straps,  that 
gave  a  motion  like  a  ship  at  sea. 

My  first  sight  of  Walde  was  not 
cheerful.  The  town  was  filled  with 
men  who  were  making  the  roadway, 
apparently  the  scum  of  the  slums  of 
New  York,  as  wild  and  desperate  a 
set  of  men  as  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  hotel  where  I  had  to  stay  was 
kept  by  a  man  who  was  a  congenial 
spirit  with  his  guests.  The  stores  were 
frame,  streets  were  stretches  of  dust 
in  summer  and  mud  in  winter,  and 
wherever  one  went  he  heard  the  most, 
horrible  oaths.  Drunkenness  was  the 
common  sin,  and  a  too  reckless  use 
of  the  six-shooter  seemed  to  be  the 
popular  amusement,  especially  at 
night  when  the  cowboys  would  at 
times  take  the  town,  and  in  their 
vernacular   "paint   it  red." 

The  hotel  was  of  two  stories,  half 
finished,  so  one  could  easily  count 
the  stars  through  the  openings  in  the 
roof  and  hear  the  whiz  of  the  bullets 
when  the  game  was  at  its  height. 

On  one  occasion  the  correspondent 
of  the   San  Antonio   express,  known 
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as  "Greely  No  2,"  from  his  resem- 
blance to  Horace  Greeley,  had  to 
share  my  room,  and  as  the  welkin 
rang  with  the  whiz  of  the  bullets,  he 
lay  there  in  expectation  of  death, 
while  I,  being  hardened  to  such  amuse- 
ments, slept  quietly  and  soundly. 

The  surrounding  country  was  oc- 
cupied by  sheep  and  cattle  men,  who 
often  came  into  town  when  filled  with 
whiskey,  and  sometimes  fought  with 
the  authorities  if  the  latter  tried  to 
control  them.  Then  they  sometimes 
fought  with  each  other,  so  that  we 
soon  grew  accustomed  to  murders, 
taking  them  as  a  part  of  a  day's  per- 
formance. 

After  a  while  I  was  able  to  get  a 
comfortable  home  on  the  edge  of  town 
with   an   old    couple,   who   were   kind 
and  good,  but  afflicted  with  a  set  of 
boys    that    had    almost    broken    then- 
hearts.    There   was    a   feud     between 
them    and   some    Mexicans,    with   the 
result  that  three  of  the  boys  had  been 
killed   by   Mexicans,    and    the      other 
boys    had    killed    several     Mexicans. 
Once    by    reason    of   my   resemblance 
to  the  oldest  son,  a  wealthy  sheep  man, 
I  was  nearly  shot  by  Mexicans  lying 
in  ambush,  while  I  was  coming  back 
from  a  trip  on  horseback  to  the  Rio 
Grande  River. 

With  Walde  as  my  base,  I  began 
to  work  westward  and  northward, 
and  in  course  of  time  we  organized  a 
church  at  Walde,  Del  Rio,  80  miles 
west,  and  at  Bandera,  80  miles  north- 
east, and  I  had  a  regular  appointment 
at  Montell,  in  the  Nueces  Canon.  Be- 
sides these  regular  preaching  places, 
I  preached  at  times  in  the  Frio  Can- 
on. These  appointments  were  80  miles 
from  Walde,  with  the  exception  of  one 
in  the  Nuees  Canon,  which  was  about 


40  miles. 

A  tough  mustang  cow  pony  was  my 
mode  of  traveling,  and  when  I  started 
out    I   was    a   facsimile   edition   of   a 
Methodist  circuit  rider,  being  equipped 
with  saddle  bags,  a  canteen  for  water, 
a  "slicker"  for  rain  or  a  "norther." 
and  a  coil  of  rope  for  staking  out  the 
pony  at  night.     Sometimes  I  shared 
the  "bed  and  board"  of  a  teamster, 
which  generally  consisted  of  a  greasy 
blanket  for  covering,  a  sack  of  corn 
for   a   pillow,    and   black   coffee,   fat 
meat  and  cold  bread.     At  other  times 
I  would  share  the  garret  with  the  hired 
man,  not  to  mention  some  of  the  origi- 
nal occupants  of  the  bed.     There  was 
one  place  where  I  often  stopped  as,  it 
saved  10  miles  of  the  trip,  and  there 
I  always  occupied  the  prophet's  cham- 
ber—though, because     they  took  no 
interest  in  the  prophet,  and  made  a 
regular  charge,  he  was  forced  to  con- 
clude that  it  was  "profit's  chamber." 
The  preaching  was  often  done  un- 
der difficulties,  sometimes  to  an  adoba, 
hut   with   dirt  floor,   grass  roof  and 
soap  boxes  for  seats.     At  one  point 
near   the   Mexican  border  my  night 
services  were  held  in  a  hotel  dining 
room,    across    from   a   large    tent   in 
which  there  was   always  going  on   a 
game  of  faro,  the  dealer's  cry  com- 
bining very  delightfully  with  that  of 
the  preacher,  and  where  once  a  gang 
of  roughs  tried  to  stampede  the  con- 
gregation by  firing  a  pistol  inside  the 
room,  while  drunken  men  were  trying 
to  climb  in  through  the  windows, 
These  were  the  rough  sides  of  my 

experiencev 

If  space  permitted,  I  could  tell  of 
delightful  companionship  with  Jo- 
sephus  Johnson,  whbse  memory  is 
still  fragrant  in  West  Texas,  one  of 
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the  truest  and  sweetest  spirits  I  have 
ever  known.  We  hunted  and  fished 
together  and  enjoyed  the  open  air  of 
the  Neuees  Canon,  with  its  clear 
streams,  its  pure  air  and  its  excellent 
people. 

I  have  mainly  presented  the  rougi 
side  of  that  life.  Remember  that 
there  was  a  soft  side,  too.  There 
were  Christian  homes  with  Christian 
training.  Refined  men  and  women 
illustrated  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
and  dispensed  a  hospitality  that  I 
have  rarely  seen  surpassed. 

Over  the  space  of  40  odd  years  I 
look  back,  and  I  see  the  forms  and 
faces  of  dear  friends  passing  before 
me.  I  forget  the  long  rides  through 
heat  and  cold,  now  facing  the  rain 
or  else  the  fierce  "norther."  I  on- 
ly remember  the  dear  friends  and 
their  kindness  to  the  young  preacher. 
I  even  recall  the  professional  gamb- 
lers who  were  always  courteous  to 
the  "Sky  Pilot,"  and  were  ever  will- 
ing to  aid  any  charity. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Neil,  of  the  First  Church, 
was  ever  a  kind  friend  and  wise 
counsel,  and  his  original  and  eloquent 
sermons  even  now  linger  in  my  mem- 
ory. All  of  these  dear  friends  have 
gone  to  the  other  world,  and  the 
young  preacher  has  reached  the  top  of 


the  hill  and  is  nearing  the  foot.  In 
a  few  years,  at  least  he  too  must 
join  them,  and  then  he  hopes  to  re- 
new that  happy  association  of  th«i 
long  ago. 

The  country  then  was  in  its  pri- 
mitive state.  Since  then  it  has  devel- 
oped, and  where  the  Indian  once 
roamed  and  murdered,  there  are  now 
happy  homes  filled  with  women  and 
children. 

Though  many  years  have  passed 
and  with  these  years  have  come  new 
experiences  and  many  pleasures,  the 
great  state  and  her  great  people  have- 
still  a  warm  place  in  my  heart. 

If  the  commissioners  should  per- 
chance venture  into  the  section  I  have 
described,  they  will  find  a  great 
change.  The  cowboy  is  no  longer 
wild  and  wooly;  the  gambler  is  no 
longer  the  chief  man  in  the  com- 
munity; and  the  saloon  no  longer 
greet   you  on  every;  side. 

He  perhaps  may  not  find  the  cul- 
ture and  the  refinement  of  the  effete 
East,  but  he  will  find  a  kind  and 
genuine  people,  who  fear  God,  but 
no    one    else. 

As  I  review  the  past,  the  picture 
grows,  and  lest  I  develop  the  ' '  Texas 
Fever,"  I  must  stop. 


A  country  is  not  made  by  the  number  of  square  miles  it  contains,  but 
by  the  number  of  square  people  it  contains. 
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JOHN  EDMUND  UNDERWOOD,  METH- 
ODIST ITINERANT. 


By  S.  B.  Underwood. 


Because  of  my  deep  seated  venera- 
tion and  profound  respect  for  the 
Methodist  itinerant  ministry,  I  "  am 
moved  to  pay  them  this  slight  tribute 
by  setting  down  some  characteristics 
of  one  who  typified  for  me  some  of 
their  highest  virtures — my  father, 
John  Edmund  Underwood. 

The  whole  of  his  mature  life  was 
given  unstintedly  to  the  service  of 
God  and  his  fellowmen  in  the  work  of 
the  Methodist  ministry.  In  all  his 
years  of  labor  and  sacrifice,  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  considered  himself  for 
a  moment.  His  call  was  clear  and  un- 
questioned. Many  a  time  I  have  heard 
him  describe  it.  To  him  it  was  the 
very  voice  of  God  and  he  gave  it  un- 
swerving obedience.  Through  the 
long  years,  on  hard  circuits,  in  city 
churches,  and  as  presiding  elder,  he 
was  ever  true  to  the  Vision  Splendid. 
I  do  not  think  he  ever  gave  thought 
to  the  kind  of  appointment  he  might 
receive  nor  to  the  salary  to  be  paid. 
In  our  most  intimate  talks  I  never 
heard  him  express  even  the  slightest 
desire  to  be  sent  to  any  particular 
place.  He  was  a  true  soldier,  ever 
ready  to  be  sent  anywhere  to  battle 
for  the  Lord. 

And  he  did  battle.  I  never  knew  a 
man  more  true  to  his  convictions  nor 
more  loyal  to  his  ideals.  He  was  a 
courageous  representative  of  the  Most 
Hight.  He  was  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  for  prohibition  in  the  hard 
years  of  the  campaign.  He  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  number  of  local  option 
contests  and  carried  the  battle  always 


into  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  He  ask- 
ed no  quarter  and  gave  none.  In  all 
his  pastoral  and  ministerial  relations 
he  was  outspoken  in  his  condemnation 
of  sin.  He  never  put  on  the  soft  ped- 
al.    He  did  not  know  how. 

He  would  not  be  classed  as  a  great 
preacher,  but  there  was  something 
about  his  sermons  that  gripped.  He 
went  to  their  delivery  from  his  knees 
and  an  open  Bible  and  he  preached 
the  word  simply,  plainly,  directly.  God 
gave  him  souls  for  his  hire. 

He  was  a  genuine  shepherd  of  his 
flock.     He  knew  and  loved  his  people, 
visited  them  in  their  homes  and  places 
of  business,   entered  into  their  joys 
and  their  sorrows,   carrying  himself 
always  as  an  ambassador  of  God.  Just 
a  short  time  go  I  had  an  experience 
that  was  a  joy  and  and  inspiration.     I 
made   a  pilgrimage   to   the     country 
community  in  which  he  labored  for 
four  years  during  his  early  ministry. 
I  traveled  the  roads  that  he  went  over, 
visited    my    mother's    grave    in    the 
country  church  yard,  and  mingled  for 
a  brief  season  with  some  of  those  who 
had  known  and  loved  him.     His  name 
had  become  a  sort  of  sacred  tradition 
in  the  community.     I  was  told  many 
tender  and  intimate  things  about  the 
relationship    between    preacher     and 
people,    including   the    story    of   how 
when  he  came  to  leave  one  of  the  stal- 
wart  men  of  the   neighborhood,  who 
had  been  brought  into  the  church  un- 
der his  ministry,  climbed  to  the  top  of 
of   his    house    and    with    a    telescope 
watched  my  father  as  he  drove  out  of 
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sight  down  the  red  clay  road. 

Denied  in  his  youth  the  advantages 
of  extensive  scholastic  training,  he 
was  yet  a  well  trained  man  mentally. 
He  read  widely  and  knew  books  and 
people.  His  mind  was  vigorous  and 
alert  and  never  let  go  a  proposition 
until  it  had  been  thought  through.  His 
power  of  expression  was  remarkable 
and  his  diction  was  chaste.  He  had 
regular  hours  for  study  and  his  grasp 
of  problems  of  church  and  state  was 
sure.  He  was  never  guilty  of  the  sin 
of  preaching  a  poorly  prepared  ser- 
mon. 

And  what  a  vigorous  champion  of 
education  he  was !  The  church  schools 
and  colleges  had  in  him  a  constant 
and  faithful  defender.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  young  men  and  young  wo- 
mn  he  encouraged  to  go  to  college  nor 
to  how  many  he  rendered  financial  as- 
sistance out  of  his  own  meager  salary. 

As  a  pastor  and  as  presiding  elder 
he  was  constantly  seeking  some  young- 
fellow  out  of  obscurity,  putting  him 
in  the  way  of  securing  an  education, 
and  perhaps  leading  his  mind  and 
heart  to  the  ministry.  One  of  those 
wrote  me : 

''What  he  meant  to  me  no  one  can 
ever  know.  He  picked  me  up  out  of 
insignificance  and  ignorance  and  in- 
spired and  trained  me.  What  I  am  I 
owe  to  him  and  to  God  through  him. ' ' 

He  had  a  sort  of  passion  for  en- 
couraging and  helping  the  young  min- 
isters under  his  supervision.  I  think 
every  one  of  them  looked  upon  him 
as  something  more  than  an  official 
supervisor.  He  was  to  them  a  tend- 
er and  sympatahetic  frienl  and  coun- 
sellor. In  fact,  he  loved  all  Method- 
ist preachers  as  if  they  were  his  blood 
brothers  and  was  never  happier  than 


when  in  their  company.  He  would 
have  shared  his  last  crust  with  any 
one  of  them.  Sometimes,  he  almost 
did  this. 

My  father  was  something  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical statesman.  He  knew 
church  policy  and  polity.  In  all  the 
conferences  from  quarterly  to  general 
he  gave  wise  counsel  and  safe  advice. 
When  any  interest  of  his  church  was 
beng  attacked,  he  was  a  veritable  lion 
in  her  defense. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  was  to 
him  the  chief  fact  of  existence.  His 
faith  was  simple  and  all-embracing. 
He  knew  the  power  of  God  and  was 
himself  strong  through  this  power. 
All  that  he  did  was  born  of  a  con- 
scious endeavor  to  carry  out  the  wish- 
es of  his  great  Commander.  His 
communion  with  the  Father  was  close 
and  intimate.  He  knew  the  way  to 
the  throne.  He  talked  with  God  and 
heard  His  answering  voice.  Out  of 
all  this  came  a  tender  and  consuming 
love  for  all  of  God's  children.  He 
wanted  them  in  the  fold  and  suffered 
when  they  did  not  come. 

He  literally  wore  himself  out  in 
the  service  of  his  Lord.  He  took  his 
work  seriously,  too  seriously  I  some- 
times thought.  His  was  an  intense 
nature,  and  the  breaking  down  of 
his  giant  frame  was  hastened  by  this 
very  intensity.  The  problems  that  he 
had  to  face  bore  heavily  upon  him, 
and  he  never  succeeded  in  throwing 
aside  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
hs  office.  Human  nature  could  not 
stand  the  strain.  As  his  duties  be- 
came more  complex  and  exacting  he 
drew  more  and  more  heavily  upon  his 
vital  resources,  and  finally  the  ac- 
count was  overdrawn. 

He  had  often  expressed  the  wish 
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that  he  might  die  in  harness,  but  it 
was  not  to  be.  Came  superannuation 
and  the  waiting  for  the  end.  A  little 
more  than  three  years  he  lingered  on 
the  threshold,  waiting  for  the  door  to 
open.  The  body  wasted  away  and  the 
mind  became  tired  and  worn,  but  the 
spirit  was  strong  to  the  end.  He  lived 
on  the  experiences  that  he  had  stored 
up  through  the  years.  His  mind  went 
back  and  traveled  some  of  the  old 
paths  again.  His  talk  was  of  the  bis- 
hop, of  Brother  So  and  So,  of  some 
service  which  he  had  held  or  thought 
he  was  going  to  hold,  of  going  home, 
of  rest. 

During  the  mornings  he  was  unusu- 
ally quiet.  In  the  old  days  he  had 
spent  his  morning  at  his  desk  in 
prayer  and  study.  In  the  afternoons 
he  would  beome  restless  and  walk  and 
walk,  until  he  was  exhausted.  In  the 
old  days  he  had  spent  his  afternoons 
going  in  and  out  among  his  people. 
God  was  close  to  him  in  the  waiting, 
and  even  in  his  last  days  he  was  an 


inspiration  to  those  about  him. 

He  did  not  go  alone  or  empty  hand- 
ed to  his  God.  All  through  the  jour- 
ney he  gathered  his  sheep  about  him. 

"Thou  wouldst  not  alone 
Be  saved,  my  father!     Alone 
Conquer  and  come  to  thy  goal, 
Leaving  the  rest  in  the  wild. 
We  were  weary,  and  we 
Tearful,  and  we  in  our  march 
Fain  to  drop  down  and  to  die. 
Still  thou  turnedst,  and  still 
Beckonedst  the  trembler,  and  still 
Gavest  the  weary  thy  hand. 
If,  in  the  paths  of  the  world, 
Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet, 
Toil  or  dejection  have  tried 
Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 
Nothing;  to  us  thou  wast  still 
Cheerful,  and  helpful  and  firm ! 
Therefore  to  thee  it  was  given 
Many  to   save  thyself 
And  at  the  end  of  thy  day, 
A  fatihful  shepherd!  to  come 
Bringing  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand." 


Character  is  the  test  capital  and  the  man  who  protects  it  will  have 
little  difiiculty  in  establishing  credit. 


WHERE  AMERICAN  HEROES   SLEEP. 


By  Marjorie  Nicholson. 


The  visitor  to  the  national  capital 
of  America,  when  he  arrives  in  the 
city  sees  first  of  all  the  Capitol,  which 
he<ecognizes  with  a  thrill  of  remem- 
brance, for  it  has  been  for  years  fami- 
liar to  everyone  through  the  pictures ; 
suddenly  he  sees  in  the  distance  the 
high  towering  shaft  of  the)  great 
"Washington  Monument,  which,  so 
long  as  he  is  in  the  capital,  he  will 
see  daily ;  it  is  visible  from  every  part 


of  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 
Then,  as  he  goes  on,  he  is  likely  to 
look  across  to  the  hills  of  Virginia, 
rising  on  the  far  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  the  invariable  question 
comes,  "What  are  those  two  build- 
ings away  over  there?"  One  of  them 
raises  only  its  massive  pillars  through 
the  tree  tops;  the  other,  even  at  a 
distance,  shows  its  marble  amphi- 
theatre. The  answer  always  is,  "That 
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is  where  America  buries  her  war 
dead. ' '  That  is  Arlington ;  and  as  soon 
as  possible — perhaps  on  the  same  day 
that  the  visitor  has  se-t  aside  for  his 
trip  to  Mount  Vernon — he  goes  across 
to  the  Virginia  hills  and  visits  rev- 
erently this  great  national  ceme- 
tery. It  is  an  experience  which  he 
never  forgets. 

Only  twenty  minutes'  ride  across 
the  bridge  which  spans  the  Potomac, 
there  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  his- 
toric dwellings  of  the  country.  The 
ear  winds  its  way  along  old  roads, 
climbing  the  river  hills,  and  one  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  military 
camp —  Fort  Myer.  Here  the  chief 
of  staff,  now  General  Pershing,  has 
his  headquarters,  and  here  are  all 
the  buildings  and  men  which  go  to 
make  up  a  great  camp.  Passing 
through  the  grounds  of  tile  fort,  one 
comes  to  a  gate  which  leads  into  the 
Arlington  Cemetery.  Directly  ahead 
is  the  Lee  mansion,  the  real  name  of 
which  is  Arlington  House.  This  was 
built  in  1S02  by  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis,  the  grandson  of  Martha 
Washington,  who,  with  his  sister, 
Eleanor  Parke  Custis,  was  adopted 
by  George  Washington  when  their 
father  died  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 
His  early  life  was  spent  at  Mount 
Vernon,  farther  down  the  Potomac, 
said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  spot  on 
the  river,  and  when  he  built  his  own 
house  he  chose  for  it  a  spot  as  nearly 
like  the  Mount  Vernon  grounds  as 
he  could  find.  The  house  is  built  with 
the  massive  pillars  which  distinguish 
so  many  colonial  dwellings,  a  broad, 
comfortable  porch,  and  a  great  part 
surrounding  it.  Few  visitors  who  come 
out  on  that  porch  and  look  off  over 
the  distant  views  can  repress  a  gn-.p 


of  admiration.  Lafayette,  who  fre- 
quently visited  at  Arlington  Housl-, 
used  to  say  that  that  was  the  most 
beautiful  view  he  had  ever  seen;  and 
it  has,  if  anything,  improved  since 
■the  time  of  Lafayette.  Far  down  at 
one's  feet  flows  the  broad  Potomac; 
across  and  to  the  left  are  the  spires  of 
Georgetown  University,  with  the 
national  cathedral  of  St.  Albans  upon 
the  highest  hill;  directly  across  are 
the  public  buildings  of  Washington, 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  with  its  classic 
pillars  in  the  foreground,  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  always  in  sight, 
its  shaft  changing  in  the  various 
lights  continually;  farther  along  rises 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol;  then  there 
appears  the  white  dome  and  tower  of 
the  Soldiers'  Home;  and  far  down 
the  river  are  the  spires  of  old  Alex- 
andria. It  is  a  house  in  which  one 
might  well  be  happy,  but  it  has  been 
the  scene  of  much  besides  happiness. 
When  George  Washington  Parke  Cus- 
tis died  the  house  passed  from  him 
to  the  children  of  his  daughter,  Mary 
Custis  Lee,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Robert 
E.  Lee.  In  those  few  short  years  a 
change  had  come  about|,  and  that  na- 
tion, for  whose  liberty  George  Wash- 
ington, the  first  of  the  family,  had 
fought,  was  split  in  two;  and  the  re- 
belling side  was  led  by  Robert  E. 
Lee.  With  sorrow  the  Lee  family 
left  the  house  where  they  could .  no 
longer  dwell,  and  with  bitterness  they 
must  have  seen  their  homes  taken  over 
as  a  Federal  headquarters.  But  in 
time  it  was  needed  for  something  more 
important  still,  and  Arlington  House 
became  a  great  hospital  for  the  wound- 
ed. And  when  many  of  those  wound- 
ed died,  and  the  people  wished  to  give 
their  heroes  fitting  burial,  it  occurred 
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to  those  in  charge  that  here  was  the 
place — in  the  grounds  of  this  dwell- 
ing with  its  background  of  South  and 
North,  where  many  people  had  been 
happy,  where  life  had  been  pleasant. 
So  here,  overlooking  the  capital  of 
the  country  for  whose  unity  they  had 
given  their  lives,  were  buried  the 
first  war  dead. 

As  time  has  gone  on  Arlington  has 
been   transformed   into      a      national 
cemetery.        As   far    as    one    can   see 
stretch  the   fields  of   dead  who  have 
died  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
Privates,   officers,   all  rest  there.  Not 
far  from  the  Lee  mansion  itself  there 
is  the  grave  of  Philip  Sheridan.  Back 
of  it  rises   the   Temple   of  Fame,   a 
circular       white-columned       trelissed 
structure  on  which  are  engraved  the 
names    of    heroies.     Farther    on    one 
comes  suddenly  upon  the  great  white 
amphitheatre    which    was    seen    long 
before    the    visitor    left    Washington. 
For  years  the  American  people  felt 
that  there  should  be  some  one  place  in 
which  services  in  memory  of  the  dead 
could  be  held  with  fitting  setting,  and 
so  there  came  into  being  this  Memori- 
al Amphitheatre.     It     is     a    building 
which  seems  to  have  been  transported 
from  the  Greece  of  the  age  of  heroes 
— white  marble,   built   as   the   Greeks 
built  their     outdoor     theatres.     Five 
thousand  persons  may  be  seated  in  the 
body   of  the  house,   several  thousand 
more    in    the    colonnades    which    sur- 
round the  theatre.     From  here  they 
may  look  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  see  all  those  buildings  which 
have  come  to  mean  the  capital  of  the 
country. 

Then  one  comes  to  a  curious  tomb, 
around  the  base  of  which  one  reads 
these  words:  "Their  names  and 
deaths   are   recorded   in   the   archives 


of  their  country,  and  its  grateful  citi- 
zens   honor    them   as    of   their   noble 
army  of  martyrs.     May  they  rest  in 
peace."     Above    there     is    the     line, 
"The  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Dead."' 
Here     are     buried  the  bodies  of  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  sol- 
dier dead  who  were     not     identified. 
Another  monument,  made  of  bronze 
and  marble,     bears     the     inscription, 
' '  Victrix  causa  diis  placuit,  sed  vici, 
Catonis ' ' — ' '  the  cause  of  the  victorious 
was    pleasing    to    the    gods    but    the 
vanquished    to    Cato."     This    is    the 
monument   of   the   Confederate   dead. 
The  cemetery,  at  one  time  to  be  used 
merely  for  the  bodies   of  those  who 
had  fought  for  what  its  founders  con- 
sidered the  right  now  bears  also  the 
bodies    of    the    Confederate    soldiers 
who,  time  has  shown,  fought  also  for 
what  they  thought  right.     The  south- 
ern women  raised  this  monument  to 
their  heroes,  and  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  and  the  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans  together  joined  in  its 
dedication — foes  at     one     time,     but 
countrymen  and  friends  for  all  time. 
In  June,  1914,  just  before  the  World 
War,  which  was   finally   to  erase   all 
sectional    lines    in    this    country,    the 
ancient    foes    joined    in    adding    the 
inscription,    "And    they    shall    beat 
their    swords    into    ploughshares    and 
their   spears  into  pruning  hooks." 

From  these  monuments  stretches 
away  the  Field  of  the  Dead,  where 
sixteen  thousand  and  more  soldiers 
wait  for  the  reveille  which  shall  call 
them  to  the  'last  awakening.  Con- 
federate and  foe,  they  sleep  together. 
And  just  a  little  farther  on  there  is 
another  great  fiield,  with  hundreds  >f 
tiny  white  stones,  each  one  bearing 
the  name  of  a  soldier,  his  native  state, 
and     a  number.     In     all     appearance 
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they  are  the  same  as  the  stones  in  the 
fields  which  have  been  passed;  but 
these  stones  are  new.  Suddenly, 
perhaps,  there  conies  a  sound  of 
marching  feet;  from  the  white  amphi- 
theatre which  overlooks  the  city, 
there  issues  forth  a  line  of  soldiers. 
They  bear  a  flag-drapecl  coffin.  The 
bugle    blows;    the    earth    falls.     Vet- 


erans of  the  great  World  War  have 
given  the  last  rites  to  a  companion 
who  fell  in  Flanders'  Fields.  Here 
are  the  war  dead  of  the  last  great 
war  who  have  given  their  lives  for 
a  cause  greater  even  than  that  for 
which  their  older  comrades  fell  years 
ago;  liberty,  this  time  not  of  one  na- 
tion but  of  all  nations. 


He  who  cannot  find  a  place  to  fit  him  had  better  fit  himself  more 
thoroughly  for  the  place  he  is  in. 


THE  VICE  PROBLEM  IN  OUR  GREAT 

CITIES. 


Philadelphia  Exchange. 


And  it  is  a  very  serious  problem. 
Conditions  of  living  in  the  down- 
town sections  of  the  great  cities  are 
such  as  to  alarm  the  serious-minded. 
Public  officials  are  beginning  to  rea- 
lize that  unless  something  is  done  to 
cleanup  "Hell's  Acre,"  (as  some  one 
has  termed  the  slum  and  tenderloin 
sections)  the  outlook  for  the  city  and 
the  nation  is  dark  indeed.  Of  late 
there  has  been  some  talk  about  tak- 
ing steps  in  that  direction,  and  for- 
bidding the  herding  of  families  in 
cramped  and  unhealthful  quarters  to 
satisfy  the  avarice  of  tenement  own- 
ers. But  little  has  come  of  it  so  far 
except  talk.  Some  time  ago  a  preach- 
er advocated  fencing  off  these  sec- 
tions and  segregating'  them  under  the 
name  of  Sodom,  as  the  city  segre- 
gates people  affliclted  with  contagious 
diseases.  He  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  people  to  enter  this  Sodom 
but  easy  to  leave  it  for  those  who  so 
desired.  The  moral  filth  of  the  city 
could  thus  be  assembled  and  dumped 


into  it  as  into  a  cess-pool  to  receive 
such  purifying  streams  of  religious 
and  ethical  water  as  the  churches 
might  pour  into  it. 

This  is  interesting;  but  these  sec- 
tions are  already  practically  segre- 
gated, and  calling  them  either  Hell's 
Acre  or  Sodom  will  not  help  the  so- 
lution one  bit.  Two  things  are  need- 
ed. One  is  a  healthy  public  senti- 
ment that  will  declare  such  a  state 
of  things  to  be  intolerable  and  that 
will  demand  that  tenement  houses 
must  either  be  made  fit  for  the  habita- 
tion of  man  or  razed  to  the  ground. 
Herding  families  together  as  you 
would  cattle  in  a  pen  should  not  he 
permitted.  The  ban  should  be  put 
on  it  in  American  cities  as  was  done 
under  the  Elberfeld  System  of  muni- 
cipal government  in  many  of  the 
groat  citys  of  Germany,  where  slum- 
life  is  not  permittsd  to  exist.  If,  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  re.form  people  by 
law,  slum  conditions  of  living  were 
made   impossible,   a    long    step   would 
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be  taken  toward  removing  tils  men- 
ace   to   our    civilization.    If   hall:   the 
millions  spent  on  parkways  and  the 
beautifying  of   sections   remote   from 
the    dense    populations    were     sTient 
on  parks  and  play  grounds  in     the 
congested  sections  of  our  cities,  where 
two-   thirds     of   city's    children   live 
under  conditions  unfit  for    :animals, 
who   doubts   that  marvelous   changes 
for  good  results?     There  is     not     a 
dairy  farm  that  would  be  permitted 
by    the   health    department      of      the 
State   to   subject  cows  and  cattle  to 
unsanitary    conditions    such    as      are 
forced  upon  the  children  of  the  slums. 
Another   crying   need   is    a    deeper 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  for  the  care  and  cure  of 
souls    in    the    congested     down-town 
sections.  It  is   short  of  criminal  re- 
missness  for   Churches   to   shift   this 
responsibility    on    the    shoulders     of 
the    Salvation    Army    and    allow     its 
down-town    congregations   to   flee,    as 
did    Jonah    from    Nineveh,     without 
leaving  a  well-equipped  mission  sta- 
tion and  agency  behind.  It  is  a  con- 
fession of  supineness  and  inefficiency 
which    Protestantism    dare    not    con- 
tinue to  make  if  it  is  to  live.  Th.j  time 
has    passed    when    congegations    can 


lead    a   self-centered   life   in   a   great 
city  without  a  sense  of  corporate  re- 
sponsibility with  its  sister  congrega- 
tions for  the  Salvation  of  the  "down- 
and-outs"  in  Hell's  Acre.  It  is  time 
for  the  Church  to  imitate  her  Lord, 
and  at  his  command  descend  into  this 
Hell  and  drive  Satan  out.  That  is  the 
kind  of  Christianity  that  counts— aud 
no  other  kind  does.  The  air  is  full  of 
visionary   and   ambitious    schemes   of 
reform.   Too  many  preachers  are  im- 
patient with  slow  and  noiseless  pro- 
cesses.   They    want    to     evangelize    a 
whole    section    by    one    great,     grand 
swoop   and   are   not   content     to     do 
faithful,    quiet  and    persistent  work. 
The  work  that  tells  for  the  winning 
of  souls  is  not  that  which  is   set  in 
impressive  array  on  the  public  stage 
or  advertised  in  the  newspapers;  but 
that  which  is  done  by  the  individual 
contact  method.  Here  is  where  Muller 
and     Bernardo,      of      Londoir,      and 
Wichern,   Loehe   and  Bodelschwingh, 
of    Germany;    can    teach     us     useful 
lessons.  What  is  needed  in  such  con- 
gested centers  is  Christian  settlements, 
with  their  many  and  varied  activities 
to  build  the  bridge  that  leads  from 
the  slums  of  sin  across  the  chasm  into 
the   sacred  precincts   of  the   Church. 


In  my  young  days  in  the  Northwest  we  were  glad  to  get  ten  cents  apiece 
for  the  skins  and  then  in  most  stores  had  to  take  it  out  in  trade.    But 
he  SrtS  oooHi  of  six  years  ago  brought  the  muskrat  into  something 
Uke  °i,  true  Place;  for  it  is  ,a  thick,  warm  fur,  with  abundant  under  woo 
ia  durable  L  on  a  strong  leather.    Thus  it  lends  itself  to  al   kinds  o 
manipulation-manipulation  that  makes  of  it  fine  imitation  seal   etc.     So 
the  familiar  and  little  esteemed  muskrat  jumped  in  price  up  to  $1  and £2 
with  $5  and  $6  for  choice  pelts;  (and  the  three  million  crop  of  Canada 
brought  four  and  three-quarters  million  dollars  m  1921-22,  the  largest 
dividend  paid  by  any  wild  animal  in  the  Dominion,   and  probably  in 
America.— Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 
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WHAT  IS  HUMAN  SUCCESS? 


By  Dr.  J. 

A  letter  from  a  corespondent  askg 
this  question,  "When  may  one  feel 
that  he  is  a  success?"  It  seems  easy 
to  answer,  but  is  it  so  easy?  The 
more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  wider  it 
flings  its  challenge  to  life. 

A  book  that  was  current  20  years 
ago,  called,  "Pushing  to  the  Front," 
fell  into  my  hands,  and  its  charmed 
pages  were  read  with  eagerness  at 
nights  when  the  farm  work  was  done. 

Jay  Gould,  Morse,  Whitney,  Web- 
ster, and  many  other  great  names 
floated  through  my  youti'l'ul  thoughts 
and  made  them  reel  as  with  wine. 
Then,  I  was  sur'3  that  to  succeed  meant 
to  be  great,  rich    and  powerful. 

later,  I  read  the  life  of  Lincoln, 
an  )  was  suit  that  snec<!-:s  k'BS*  some- 
thing based  on  ljooi;iic,!-<.  I  have  not 
revised  that  latter  idea.  Success  ir 
life  is  success  in  makinng  a  life  that 
is  full  and  free  and  good. 

These  lines  by  Walker  ought  to  be 
pasted  in  thousands  of  kitchens,  and 
dining  rooms,  and  burned  into  the 
memory  of  every  American  boy  and 
girl : — 

The  key   to   success   is   not   silver  or 
gold, 

It's  not  made  of  copper  or  steel, 
But  a  longing,  a  sigh,  and  a  yearning 

to  try 
A  yearning  for  learning,  a  burning  to 

*  try 

To  climb  to  a  goal  where  the  souls 
dwells  to  bless — 
That,  you     can  see,     is  the  key     to 
success. 

The  key  to  success  no  man  ever  gave, 

No  man   ever  purchased  for  gold ; 

For  it  springs  from  the  things  that  a 


W.  Holland. 

perfect  life  brings, 
A    willing    for    stilling    the    baser 

thoughts  tilling, 
To  merit  our  place  for  the  grace  we 

possess ; 
And  it's  free  as  the  sea,  is  the  Key 

to  success. 

Twice  Jesus  was  asked,  "Who  is 
the  greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven?" 

Once,  he  took  a  child  upon  his  lap 
and  said,  "Whoever,  when  he  is 
grown  up,  is  most  like  this  child,  is 
the  greatest." 

The  other  time,  he  girded  himself, 
and  washed  the  disciples'  feet,  and 
said,  "He  that  would  be  the  greatest, 
shall  be  the  greatest  servant."  That 
truth  runs  a  rent  through  the  tatter- 
ed and  tawdry  ideals  of  selfish  peop'e. 

Who  is  a  success? 

If  you  can  look  up  from  honest  toil, 
and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  God 's  world, 
you  are  a  success. 

If  you  can  look  every  man  in  the 
face  honestly,  day  to  day,  and  not  be 
shifty-eyed,  you  are  a  success. 

If  the  money  you  call  your  own  has 
not  been  purloined  from  the  defense- 
less, you  are  a  success. 

If  you  can  live  so  that  those  who 
love  you  can  know  you  and  can  still 
believe  in  your  honor,  you  are  a  suc- 
cess. 

If  your  own  children  desire  to  be 
like  you,  you  are  a  success. 

If  the  great  do  not  scare  you  or  the 
poor  make  you  cringe,  you  are  a 
success. 

If,  when  you  lie  down  at  last,  a 
dozen  trusty  and  trusted  people  are 
honestly  glad  you  have  lived,  you  are 
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a  success.  love>  to  serve'  to  for^ve'  stooP  and 

If,  when  you  are  dead  and  gone,  the      lift,  then- 
memory  of  your  life  stirs  others  to  Tour  life  is  a  success. 


The  darkest  shadows  of  life  are  those  which  a  man  himself  makes  when 

he  stands  in  his  own  light. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderhurk. 


Milton  Hunt  spent  the  last  week 
end   at  his  home  in  Greensboro. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  held  their 
first  meeting  of  the  year  in  the  Can- 
non  Building   on  last    Thursday. 

Hii 

The  boys  are  all  out  of  bed  now  and 

are  getting  along  just  fine.     They  are 

all  glad  to  get  back  in  their  regular 

cottages,  and  get  back  on  their  jobs. 

8  8  8  8 

The  Cone  Literary  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  on  last  Monday  night. 
The  boys  had  a  fine  program,  and  took 
a   great   interest  in  the  meeting. 

8  8  8  8 

John   Perry    and   Howard    Sillman 

.  returned  to   their  homes  with     their 

parents,  to  spend  a  few  days'  visit 

at  their  homes.     Perry's  home  is  in 

Monroe  and  Sillman 's  in  Bandleman. 

§   8    8   8 

The  first  strawberries  of  the  season 
were  picked  last  week.  There  is  not 
enough  of  them  to  go  around  to  the 
boys  yet,  but  they  are  growing  fast 
and  we  will  soon  have  enough  for  the 
boys, 

8  8  8  8 

Rev.  L.  A.  Thomas,  of  the  St.  James 
Lutheran   Church,    of    Concord,    con- 


ducted the  services  oh  last  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  Chapel.  Mr.  Thomas 
preached  a  fine  sermon  and  everyone 
enjoyed  it. 

5  8   8  § 
The  dairy  is  coming  along  fine  now, 
six  new  cows  were  purchased  last  week. 
This  makes  a  big  improvement  in  the 
milk  supply.     The  boys  are  milking 
about  90  gallons  of  milk  a  day.     We 
now  have  a  total  of  37  cows. 
8  8  8  8 
Miss  Vernie  Goodman  is  spending 
a    few    days    with    her    friends    and 
relatives  in  Mooresville.     Miss  Arline 
Fitzgerald  played  the  piano  for  the 
boys   on   last    Sunday   afternoon,    at 
church,  because  of  the  absence  of  Miss 
Goodman. 

8  §  8  8 
The  boys  had  a  big  time  at  the  ball 
ground  again  on  last  Saturday  after- 
noon. Mr.  Russell  picked  out  a  first 
and  second  team,  and  had  a  game 
between  the  two.  The  boys  are  show- 
ing up  fine  now.  as  they  are  getting 
more   practice. 

§  8  8  8 

The  following  boys  were  visited 
on  last  Wednesday,  as  it  wasn't  rain- 
ing: Ralph  Martin,  James  Peeler, 
Herbert  Poteat,  Ray  Hatley,  Huge 
Moore,     Claiborne    Gilbert,     Everett 
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Goodrich,  Alton  Piner,  Lambert  Gav-  boys  were     all     surprised,     as     they 

enaugh,      Judge     Brooks,      Sylvester  thought  it  was  going  to  rain,  this  is 

Honeycutt,  William  Gregory,  Howard  the  largest  number  of  boys  visited  in 

Rig'gs,  Aubrey  Weaver,  Howard  Sill-  a  good  while  and  they  are  all  hoping 

man,  Mack  Wentz,  Haskell  Ayers,  Lee  to  have  just  as  many  if  not  more  on 

McBride,    Millard    Simpson,    Johnnie  next  Wednesday. 
Boyd   and   James     Robertson.        The 


BLOWING  ROCK. 
By  E.  Roscoe  Hall. 

On  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains 
Is  the  town  of  Blowing  Rock, 

Where  the  purest,  sparkling  fountains 
Pour  over  a  granite  block. 

Where  the  rhododendrons  nestle 
To  the  lay  of  the  laurel  leaves, 

And  the  gentle  raindrops  hustle 
To  drip  from  the  shelving  eaves. 

Where  the  flowers  in  great  profusion, 
Give  sweets  to  the  honey  bee; 

And  nature  is  no  delusion, 
Oh!  this  is  the  place  for  me. 

Here  nature  has  done  its  duty 

In  a  perfect  paradise; 
No  artist  can  paint  the  beauty 

Of  its  golden,  sunset  skies. 

The  beautiful  birds  are  singing 
On  the  boughs  of  the  hemlock  trees, 

And  the  lovely  spruce  is  swinging 
To  the  ozone-laden  breeze. 

Here  the  purest  springs  are  bubbling 
From  the  rifled  rocks  so  free; 

And  the  fame  of  the  town  is  doubling — 
Oh!  this  is  the  place  for  me. 
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!  THE  REWARD. 

I        i^r°rk  in  eV81T  hour,   paid  or  unpaid;   see  only 

|  that  thou  work,  and  thou  canst  not  escape  the  re- 

|  ward ;  whether  thy  work  he  fine  or  coarse,  planting 

I  corn  or  writing  epics,  so  only  it  be  honest  work,  done 

4  to  thine  own  approbation,  it  shall  earn  a  reward  to 

*  the  senses  as  well  as  to  the  thought;  no  matter  how 

*  often  defeated,  you  are  not  torn  to  victory.     The 
|  reward  of  a  thing  well  done  is  to  have  done  it. 

*  — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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REVEREND  .SMITH  RETIRES. 

Oh  SZS  ^  Tr"1'  ^^  hl  COnCOrd'  deSerWd  «  "*  ***  *  «SS  lift 

^i,  embody,. old  and  young,  in  the  county  knows  andqnxows -favorably 
2SS?r  and  *5Mf**^*  'he  duties  that  were  his,  it  is  « 
^  that.h»J8  g0lng  to  fit  quietly  for  the  balance  of  his-life  res  full"  ££ 

J^j£22T?!i?  — -"Sl^-f  a  well-spent  I!1  THE 
™  doesn  t  beheve  a  word  *&,!&**  this  is  the  announoed  j^S 
*ta*  he.  now.  entertain,-  _         0^S 

infect  thafe.h^h^ disposed 'of  much  of  his  holding -and  has  retired 
fromtte  active  direction  of  the  ,„Ce  ^artment  of  The  South^   t  , 

SlrAw    "  *  BfW  BSreS?  %»  time  between 

&t%  U<    ■       ™  a"     d°  n0tlmiS'  ,U!t  mul   jS  -1'1  s1^  they  wffl 
tefflStyS^  -on^,s,n-i,s  ||t^|    -^  ^ 

ply,  answering  calls  Ml  churches'that  nfefaV  Mr  Smith  l£l?£p  W& 

|» S S?lE«;s|MI%g 

Ti.„„gt  iurife  ,„  te  „„,  ;10[  all„w  lo  >nv  imrt.caiar  ^ .  ffite 

I 
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;    •,  x  a  Afferent  congregations  of  different 

ministerial  field,  he  has  P—    °  -r ed^r.  g  ^     ^  ^  &  ^ 

reiigious  faith,  than  any  man ■»*«-£  *  ha&  ^^  or  aided  in 

claim,  but  nevertheless  it  »  true  that  North  ^^ 

more    funerals  than  *^*£^t2£i«  reprinted  in  the 

These  invit.at.ons  came  to  Inn,  tam.      ?  ^   ^^  ^  hu 

county— just   an  expression  of   esteem  101 

CrisLn  piety  hy  the  living  and  those  app— <*f«£  where  he 

He  leaves  next  Monday,  accompanied  by  «  <  ±01         Jg  agked  when 

wHl  single  with  ^r^^rS^l^  -rendered-I  am  a 
and  where  ^^^J^b^  the  States  as  a  youngster  near  the 
free  man."     He  got  into  the  Wai  tSetwe  Confederate  soldier  for 

close,  and  he  cherishes  the  profoun    *  ^ ^   ^  to  Atlanta,  visiting 

his  heroism  and  his  sacrifices.     H    11 _  g o  tr  n  1  ^  ^^ 

his  daughter.     We  give  him  a  month  m  sight 

filling  pulpits  for  the  brethren  Mr_  gmitli 

We  folks  at  the  Jackson  ^^^^f^o^  or  responsibility 
as  Our  Bishop.     For  ten  years,  without  a  part^eo  ^ 

on  our  part,  Mi    Smith  has  rn.de  it  *  b=t prov^  ^  ^  ^ 
every  Sunday  aiternoon      «  ™  01        ^  institntion,  over  four  hun- 

******* 

ANOTHER  CONFEDERATE  GONE. 
„„e  of  tie  few  „cng  u,  who  w.s  not  emt,«a  to the  8  g 

commanding  figure  as  much  as  *        *    om      Even  in  his  last  illness, 

t       p-lRfil   '65   which  he  never  got aw  ay  ti  om.     even  m 
struggle  of  1861-  60,  ^mcn  ind  wandered,  he  spoke  of  his 
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a 

last  of  his  particular  family  to  cross  over  the  river,  his  brothers  and  sisters 
having  gone  before.  S 

Entertaining  fixed  views  about  the  things  of  life,  about  business,  about  pub- 
1  c  matters  and  hfe,  he  had  the  courage  to  defend  them  to  the  last.     In  Me 

r  z   :bidiDg;  in  reiation  to  Ms  feii°w-man'  **■> » »«^  to  his' 

state   he  gave  the  courts  no  business  arising  from  his  acts;  in  religion   he  ac 
.epted  with  the  implicit  faith  of  a  child  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  word  of 
God  ^d  c  ung  t0  the  verity  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     If  all  men  were 
ike  Darnel  P.  Soger  tried  to  be,  the  court-houses  could  be  dispensed  with  and 
the  judges  dismissed.  a 

it  ft?1! m  ;h:,c°rtry' reared  in  the  coimtry' iived  au  his  **> » ^  <****, 

t  fitted  into  the  harmony  of  events  that  his  mortal  remains  should  have  been 
buried  m  a  lovely  spot,  surrounded  by  nature's  finest  contribution  in  fores- 

u^'nt  "t,  "  T  °f  MS  aCtlVitieS-     Spe8king  m°re  ™tely  and  elo- 

quently than  any  words  we  may  employ,  are  the  three,  sons  whom  he  gave  to 

the  world  to  carry  on  as  his  representatives  in  the  affairs  of  life.     Thev  speak 
in  their  lives  and  conduct,   as  citizens,   what  manner  of  home   training  and 
preparation  for  life  were  their  heritage.     Mr.  M.  Augustus  Soger,  a  prominent 
manufacturer  and  leading  citizen  of  Albemarle;  Rev.  William  J.  Soger  pastor 
of  St  James  Lutheran  church  in  Catawba  county,  and  a  leader  in  his  synod; 
and  Prof.  Chas.  E.  Soger,  the  superintendent  of  the  Jackson  Training  School 
than  whom  the  county  never  produced  a  liner  representative  of  upright  and 
correct  Citizenship.     These  boys  attest  the  high  character  of  a  home  training 
and  the  large  outpouring  of  his  neighbors  and  friends  from!  near  and  far  a. 
his  funeral  attest  the  esteem  in  which  Daniel  P.  Soger,  the  ex-Confederate 
soldier  and  the  lover  of  nature,  was  held. 

******* 

THE  FEARFUL  TOLL. 

The  automobile  has  come  to  be  regarded  an  instrument  of  death.  Last 
Saturday  two  notable  accidents,  with  fearful  consequences,  occurred,.  Mr 
Edward  L.  Keesler,  an.  outstanding  B.  &  L.  leader  and  a  most  useful  and 
popular  citizen,  of  Charlotte,  met  death  under  an  overturned  car  near  C*aie  ■! 
S  C.  The  whole  city  mourned  his  loss  and  hundreds  of  admiring  friends  h 
the  state  shared  with  them  their  great  sorrow  over  the  passing  of  such  an  ele 
gant  and  useful  gentleman. 

Out  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  two  entire  families  were  obliterated  in  the  twink 
hag  of  an  eye  at  a  B.  &  0.  railroad  crossing.  A  brother  of  Mr  T  H  Web), 
a  leading  citizen  of  Concord,  with  wife,  son  and  his  wife  were  caught  at  a  rail 


s  m 


;io«r,.:.,  ■        Asuoess. 


a  the  tJpirS 

road  crossing,  upon  their  return  r       Tfillsbaro    N    C,  but  had  lived 

deatn^Mr.  WebVs  ^m^^^M*^™^  fci 

ifofW   :ta:^^W-to  "face   to    face   JMjg   necessity   of  Ihe 
More   and  moie   *e   ^Ino.^  ffi  .,        n    ^^ss  of  the  ''|&P 

fSlfEfe^M'ell  SjJBSlP^S  it  appear  that  eyg 

one  who  enw    tUf  Pi^e  ^J^Ma'  out.-eqUitable  and  en- 

requirements,     fed  some  oi  these  days  institutea^T^II  observation^ 

ie   p.ut   o^    *  ._, 

add 

.         -  -  aod  *>?  "\,.^ir„t  0t  one  oi  her  captain-  oi  industry  and^a 

—     ^    ftfyfl»#g«f^*^£  a  mere  lad.  with  nothing  but  gppd 
Ilu-.uccss-liaan^i^toAmeiKa     .1  ,        .      . 

Pfc  fc  W^^a^Sl  up  a  large  ntercautile  business, 

which>  stiH  in  esi.Leine  ,     ^      ja  deVelonment  of  the  esten- 

Cone.  and.  a-o, -U.vrth  taen,  had  ,  ^  1  ^  3d  ~b 

directions.     He   stood  ^^O^glilAgt^^  Ubffalitf. 

genius  for  work  ^^gf^^^^g  Uved  in  it.  and  hi,  marvelous 
'  The  world  is  better  Vn  1L.  bteinoei^Tfi  f      ,    ,       t.  wind 

^^usinesVisKn  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  the  staie. 

i»R  EUGENE  CLYDE  BROOKS. 

'     -       l  a    iH?  of  a  brilliant  personal  achievement,  under  circumstances^ 

F°r  " ¥!E% ^  <h     -uth  may  study  the  course  of  Dr.  E.   ti 

times  aot  verj    encouiag      ,  ^  ggg  ^  pre,ldei,y  » 

^  l;  felSill  vouth-fhis  is  hisf  tc  3g  that  fortune  did  not  sur- 
reacheda  Sg^J^gJ  ftf  elenients  gg  jfc  uecessary  for  the  making 
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Jzi  :z:p:;  t,  ?  be~ a  teacher  °f  conseque^  »**  *^- 

cational  official  of  wonderful  accomplishment;   and  following  this  with  the 

2friM         PreSldent   °f  ^^^^e-weil,   it's   no^aecdent     it 
abihty  and  energy  and  l.r^ncy  md  scholarship  and  leadership. 

HUGH  M.  BLAIR. 

This  modest  .ahfe  .man,  once  an  honored  minister  laboring^  Concord,  later 
— ^'^n  the  ablej&d  conservative  editor  of  the  Method" 
Chnst a,  Advocate  until  ,11  health  forced  his  retirement;  has  ,-cae  to  „;,. 
eternal  reward.  A  consecrated  man,  of  fine  intellect  and  sterkng  ciaw,t'er 
«-  Rev.  H^h  M.  Blair.  He  suffered  long,  but  patie,tly  and  resignedly 
a  terrible  affliction,  which  baffled  all  treatment  The  state  sustains  a  Ic*,' 
when  men  £ft  Mr.  Blur's  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  are  taken  from  us  Hh 
death  occurred  last  week  at  his  home  in  Greensboro. 

"POCKET  VOTE." 

m]ArStr°.n<wrr  °f  °Ur  Hn0tyPe  ^0U^sters>  Propounded. to  the  editor  the 
question:  What  ls  a  pocket  vote?"  Just  about  this  time  there  is  nuch 
thought  on  the  subject  of  votes  in  this  shop,  but  the  youngster  could  not  be 

1HE  UPLIFT  office  and  asked  tins  question.  "What  is  a  pocket  veto  » 

The  thrng  was  made  clear;  and  the  simple  scrambling  of  letters  in  "veto" 
became     vote-  which  is  a  little  subject  that  i,s  concerning  many  anxious  fel 
lows  throughout  the  state,  even  our  boys  are  concerned  powerfully 
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BECOMES  FIFTH  PRESIDENT. 


College,  »tB"le«h"mtl,M 
by  Gov.  Morrison. 


THE  UPLIFT  g 

STIMULATING  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE 

at  State  Colleae      The  j?„;   •  *  ?         "  MtMwt  °f  his  inauguration 

In    his    singularly    thoughtful    and 
suggestive  inaugural   address   at   the 
State  College  yesterday,  President  E 
C.  Brooks  laid  down  four  theses  for 
educational  institutions  wjiieh  touch 
upon  the  live  problems  institutions  of 
learning  must     consider     and     solve 
The   primary  purposes  of   education, 
of  course,  is  "to  teach  the  student  to 
think"  but  "how  and  what  about  are 
pertinent  questions,"   said   President 
Brooks. 

Perhaps  he  was  wiser  than  is  ap- 
preciated in  colleges  when  he  declar- 
ed that  it  was  a  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion "to  stimulate  enthusiasm— that 
is  a  wholesome  emotional  response- 
satisfaction  and  joy."  Indeed,  the 
best  and  surest  test  of  a  college  is 
whether  it  "stimulates  enthusiasm." 
1±  its  head  and  college  fail  in  this 
fundamental,  they  fail  everywhere 
No  amount  of  knowledge  avails  if  the 
student  body  lacks  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm.    Without  these  they  brine 


away  nothing  vital  and  nothing  that 
remains  or  that  gives  the  best  incite- 
ment to  usefulness  and  distinction. 

It  was  well— and  was  well  done— 
for    Dr.    Brooks    to    emphasize    that 
'our  higher  institutions  should  be  so 
broadened   that   those   who  enter  the 
vocation  shall  be  conscious  of  a  dis- 
tinct relationship  to  human  welfare  " 
He  urged  that  preparation  for  a  voca- 
tion, either  law  or  engineering,  teach- 
ing  or   manufacturing,    preaching   or 
farming,  should  be  based  on  the  mod- 
ern,  humanities   which   open   up   the 
avenues  of  understanding  to  the  neces- 
sity of  basing  individual  welfare  on 
the  social  good.     The  notion  that  an 
engineer  or  farmer  should  rush  into 
his  calling  without  the  basis  of  broad 
culture  found  no  favor  in  the  theses 
of   President   Brooks.     His   presenta- 
tion of  his  four  theses  and  discussion 
of  them  are  stimulating  and  construc- 
tive. 


There  may  he  times  when  you  cannot  find  help    but  there  is  „n  H™„ 
when  you  cannot  give  help.  1S  no  Llme 
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«  §ome%ris  ^Ff^lLa^ 
o^M  rip>on-f  or5a#ndieitisv"Af  b* 
the    operation   had   been   performed, 
shel ; inquired-  6f  sttta*  £  vd«tf<*  ■-  ify  he 
thoachti-ehe- icaa-vwputtii  *«»  sotte 
vei^^e&elf  toid  .herlrthat;  it"  ought 
m»tr«tft   n--  ssw   tKis—Ild-^  ---    ' 
i&ii    9si5sdcrfc9*ots':»oia    .rtl 
o.'^M^m   -get^he-^pW'^ff;- :mV 
^seW*-  'ofeqrared'ai  ^sterner:  d  -a 
CoferedipresSirtg-ottW  brfepator,  ■  I  Yes. 

#8utettPtHa»91W  purrhedrsn,  Uey 
Mfele  SreP  JigHW W»g 

ggg&«  [a       jftibaeirofeim  fc  --: .  - 

1  ;  AIa:rT  is"  always  "jfe^inded  of 
i^  %-  meidoritr  Have;  you  ever 
g  eel  that ;.nen  a:  man  sVi£e:,-ant  = 

SttrVctthe.atte.mon.o^er .lp- 

fsg  %w  .press  MJja!«| 

S5 That  coines-SrW  the  ongm^ 
natural  impulses.  I  like  to  sing  the 
old  familiar  hymns,  although  I  can 
not  carry  a  tune  like  an  ^f\^e 
I  manage  to  keep  up  and  m  the 
bounds  with  other  singer^ Jto. 
Hurrygraph  is  a  great  staler,  and 
striker,  for  harmony.  When  sue 
^^^^.nthe-^regauona 

singing,  she  gives  men  an  elbow  jab 
in  the  ribs,  as  much  as  to  sa>.  you 
are  disturbing  the  other  singers. 
Then  I  sing  easy  and  low.  like  a  young 
Peking  bird,  when  he  first  begins  o 
sing   and   doesn't    want    any    one    to 


^%a\figr  to^ihVHny  SgJWKffi 

<dir  d£:;arf  t»  Jmiiiig  g*^  aMlw 

b  -ShSrai^s.  teen  ^aidr^dbt  afrithdigs 
about  =.old  ariaids  [atrcniBstimf/arndgSiw 
dilier-nmt:hav-e.:y&u-eTe.r^.aheJn9tot^ 
0f- the  sifeet  smife  o&«aie*ioBffl  •« 
^aetorioxrfsrten^otttha*  [$ta**s:>#&9 
something:  "in:  *ha4  ^Site^wt^htt<W 
driced  Her  -hdmeliBess  (ft'-thm^ 
ever  a'  tamely-  old-  mai£— **eh'i  I 
afejty^bofet^J  significance^  'It  j  wift 
character.  >  -God;  Seldom"  gWSs  ag"« 

SSS3  IW5fwH»l?2J 

is  normally  a  fair  distribution^ f  «B 
favors,  though- we  rimy  rior.be  able  to 
<ee  the  wisdom  'eB  His  ^yk-Tlri 
*W<m?«.  old  ^rrikid  ;is:.  inyatlabW 
etrfto^ecTwith  a  ohaTarter  of  ^ 
FnorbeStftv.bl! ,soulrisrfar  greaj-er.than 
that  of  all  outward  forms'  combined, 
toolf  this.  matter'«p. -old.  bachelor., 

':There;are  two  %||i  g |  people j| 

the  world  today,  as  a  conBeuen.ee  of 

the  changes'  tmie' brings,^,  pne^thg 

"fast  people— "those  who  go  in  a  hurijv 

rnUautomobiWand  get   there  almost 

before  they~staxt.  They  roll  along.  Th, 

other  class  are  the  slow  people,  whc 

have  to  take  their  time  in  order  t( 

save    their    lives,    by    dodging    auto 

mobiles,  or  waiting  for  long  lines  oi 

ears  to -pass  any-  given  .point  betor, 

thev  can  cross  a  street.    .In  starting 

out'  to  walk  to  any  place  you  have  t. 

make    allowancce    for    time   spent    n 

waiting  on  cars— not  your  own;  som 

one  elses.     It  seems  that  one  half  th 

world  today  lives  on  wheels  and  th 
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The  methods  of  today  so  forcibly  re- 
mind we  Latin  scholars  of  that  familiar 
expression,    "Tempora    mutantur,    et 
nasmutaniur  in  illis,"  which  is  only 
another  -way  of  saying,   "The   times 
Jwe;   changed,    and   we   are     changed 
iwith,  them,"     Selah! 
9ild    I  ,***,* 

iucM  certain,  optician  is  advising  peo- 
ple,to  avoid  eye  strain.     Bobbed  hair 
■and  .short  skirts  are   doing  it.  Since 
Mey  became  :the  fashion   the  strain 
•am  the   eyes-:  has   become   something 
fearfully    great.     You    can    see    this 
-yourself  -from,  the   number  of  people 
rou>   observe    gazing    on    the    streets, 
and  congregated  iri  front  of  the  ten 
bent    stores^  J  especially  oir  Saturday 
afternoons  ■  and   evenings,   and  places 
■where    girls'  worbj     The-  eye1.  Strain, 
•says  -&is: '  optician,    "makes    a,   tired 
mind 'and'  body.'"    Blit  'these1 -gazers 
never-1  seem   to;  be   tired.     Therefore, 
people   should  .not-  strain  their  eVes 
asni  gj  ^niijj  ■*  .,*    ,*     «  .      ,onoa  j     ' 

■smfyT-<Wm  the" -colore  flame  in  a 
«>w%r  :>  garden  in  May.  One  longs  to 
flit  with  the  butterflies  from  one  to 
anc-ther,  One  -« lingers- :  in-  delicious 
laziness  over  a-  corner  in ;. the  garden, 
Wntil-  with  -rapture  iri/ the  imagination 
flies  to  more  brilliant  that  must 
maiaisavai  add   io    joi:    .,;j  , : ,  :_,  ... ,    ■ 

■':    '  -  .      ' 

a'  "       ■>   '■■-'■  ■     i 
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• 
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tiGH-.     ParaSri-^me'-if'-I   grow^poetiic. 
,  Flowers  are  such  sweet  friends.  They 
speak  to  one  in  a  language  peculiarly 
their  owrirrrsmatea  of  God 's  goodness 
From    Oxford,-. N.-.C.:,   comes   to -the 
promoter  of  this  ''By  the  Way"  al- 
bum  of   song,  i  and  his     better-two- 
thirds,  a  generous  supply  of  the  most 
beautiful:  -  rand   gorgeous    vari-colored 
peonies    and -flaming    -poppies,      the 
gracious  gift:  of  Mrs.  B.  E*.  Parham, 
of   thai   beautiful  i    town.     She.     has 
overwhelmed: -us  -  with    her    kindness 
and  the  bea  irty;  of  her  gift.     We  are 
as   happyr".is,-/eyidren   over  a   new- 
found toy.  -'MrsvvParham  is  a  flower 
connoisseimrrr^Thfe  beauty  of  her-prL 
•vate   blossom   garden   can    hardly  -be 
excelled.    Tt  is' difficult  for  us  to  get 
our  appreciation  <lown  to  the -prosaic 
word  of  thanks;"  bat  we  do. 
..     rig  *  ,.;*  lo»  ..* 

Ministers'!  meet   up    with    kinks    in 
human  riature'-lSke'1   the-    reTsu  vf-vwe 
folks:    A    curtate -ipastor,    the    other, 
day,  ■was;'eondo:Khg'^with  one- of  hi?: 
parishioners  >  Over,-;' the  'fact:  that  the 
said  parishiorier  ig^wif e  had  such:  isM 
of  ■  cbugfiiHgo-i during     Jflgg   sermon' 
Don >t  he'ufeduly  alarmed,  pastor, ' ' 
said  thej;pa&shioher7 -  -'-'She  is  wear- 
ing  her  newf'hat  -for  the-  first  time." 
.'■  io  owrj  :,,_.. 

tsaia  baa  -tsi      _  ... 

-    nbmq  I     3        -  .  ...       .. 

I        I    vJnu    bBd    ■ 


W  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  pride  and  conceit.    Pride  is   -  f 

■ 

1  -      ■  - 


-jhave  more  ability. 

Ill  _ 

-XW03  ■.:'.■.,..:■. 
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THE  UPLIFT 

THE  AVERAGE  CITIZEN  IS  CONCERNED. 

(Charlotte   Observer.) 


One   wholesome   result    of   the   dis- 
cussion of   such   issues   as' the   Jon« 
amendment    to    the    tax    bill    in    the 
Senate    is    the    education    we    reeieve 
in  the  economies  and  ramifications  oi 
business.     We   are   so   accustomed    to 
think  of  the  great  financial  corpora- 
tions of  America  as  the  property  ot 
a  few  so-called  Wall  Street  magnate, 
that   we   are   a  little  surprised  waen 
we  realize    that    the  real    ownership 
of  "big  business"  is  vested  m  liter- 
ally millions  of  investors  of  all  de- 
crees and  stations.     It  suits    the  pur- 
pose of  the  political  demagogue,  woo, 
like   the  poor,   we   shall  always   have 
with  us,  to  create  the  other  impres- 
sion, but  a  little  analysis  reveal,  the 
real  inwardness   of   the   situation. 

Great     enterprises     demand     gre.,t 
organizations    and    the    modern    cor- 
poration  was    devised     by     business 
statesmen  as  the  logical  and  proper 
means    of    handling    enterprises    too 
vast  to  be  undertaken  by  individual,. 
Without  such  corporations  our  trans- 
portation  systems    could   never  have 
bTn  built  or  operated.    Without  such 
organizations    gasoline    and   kerosene 
would  be  selling  at  two  or  three  time, 
the  prevailing  rates;  and  fresh  mea  s 
Salome  other  food  products  wouM 
be    luxuries    to   be   had   only   by 
7ery  wealthy.     Without  this  sort  of 
organization     our     cities     would     be 
Shout  the  high  standard  ot  utility 
services   which   has   come   to   be   re- 
garded as   an     absolute  necessity    m 

urban  life.  ,- 

Most   of  us   have  come  to  realize 
^    much    of    our    comfort    and   no 
small  degree  of  our  general  welfare 


are  made  possible  by  the  magnitude 
and  efficiency  of  the  very  organiza- 
tions we  sometimes  thoughtlessly  con- 
demn, with   or  without   reason.     But 
what  we  have  not  heretorore  realized 
as  we  should     is  the  fact     that  the 
great   corporations;     almost     without 
exception,    are    simply   the   means    to 
systematized        co-operative     invest- 
ment   and    endeavor.     The    railroads, 
foi-instance.  are  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined investment  and  labor  of  prob- 
ably two  or  three  million  stockhold- 
ers'and  bondholders.     The  great  tele- 
phone   systems    of   the  country    have 
been  made  possible  by  the  combined 
investment   of     more     than     280,00.1 
stockholders  and  probably  an  equal- 
ly lai-e  number  of  bondholders.   The 
ownership  of   the  electric  power  and 
lighting  industry  in  America  is  dis- 
tributed among  1,250,000  individuals 
and  concerns.     The  same  thing  is  true 
of    the  great  industrial  corporations. 
The   expansion   of    our   steel,   textile, 
automobile,    and    other    industries    to 
the  present  status  was  made  possible 
onlv  through  the  united  and  accumu- 
lated investments     of     hundreds     ot 
thousands  of  ordinary-  citizens. 

The  distribution  of  the  investment 
required  to  build  up  our  great  indus- 
tries   our  railroads   and  our  utilities 
does'  not    even      stop      here.     Floyd 
Parsons,   editorial   director     ot      in. 
G°s    \o-e-Record  and  one  of  the  best 
known  observers  and  writers  on  eco- 
nomic   subjects    in    the    country    re- 
cently pointed  out  the  fact  that  27,- 
000,000  depositors  in  29,000  banks  in 
America  have  a  direct  interest  in  the 
<rreat  business  enterprises  in  the  coun- 
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try  because  of  the     tremendous     ag-       and  transformed  labor  and  all  of  us 
gregate   holdings    by   these   banks    of      ar,   capitalists   who   save   and   inves 
securities    in    the    corporations    that      something    out    of    our    earning    in- 
own    and    operate    these    enterprises,       stead  of  spending  it  all 

oSoMO  000  i  lmT!   m°rXthan   $2'"  Jt  is  ™th  while  '«  ™  to  be  in- 

tTs 'alone  *  'Y  ^^      f0rmed    re§'arding    the    stracture    of 

mi  „        '   •      ,,    ,    .     .  the  great  business  organzations  which 

The  money  that  is  invested  in  the  ha,-,  made  this  country  so  great    so 

on,  rltl  I!"  'fUHlty  anVnduStrial  P™P—>  and     such'  a     feSab 

TJT  CTtry    re?re'  plaCe  in  whieh  t0  live"     We  are  not 

fL II        eTmngS    and  -SaVingS    °f  S°  apt'  then>  t0  bB  swePt  off  our  feet 

h     million  of  average  citizens  whose  by  some  adroit,  clever  and  appealing 

thrift   and     industry     have     enabled  demagogue  and  led  to  join  in  a  elam- 

them  to  lay  by  something  in  the  way  or    for    something   that   will    directly 

of   a   competence   for   the   proverbial  or  indirectly  affect  our  own  welfare 

rainy  day  and  for  the  evening  of  life.  and  comfort   and     our     community's 

Alter  all  capital  is  but  accumulated  or  country's  well  being 


DON'T  WORRY. 

There  are  times  and  seasons  in  every  life, 

Not  excepting  (a  favored  few, 
When  not  to  worry  over  the  strife 

Is  the  hardest  thing  to  do. 
When  all  things  seem  so  dark  and  drear, 

We  fear  they  may  darker  be, 
Forgetting  to  trust  and  not  to  fear, 

Though,  we  cannot  the  future  see. 

Each  life  has  its  good  to  be  thankful  for 

We  may  trust  we  may  ,always  find 
Seme  happiness  surely,  less  or  more, 

Some  peace  for  troubled  mind. 
Let  us  try  the  good  in  our  minds  to  fit 

Passing  over  the  hills  in  a  hurry, 
For  when  we  really  think  of  it, 

What  good  ever  comes  of  worry? 

We  must  bear  our  trials  cheerfully, 

Not  burden  our  world  with  sorrow 
Because  we  are  anxious,  and  fearfully 

Looking  for  trouble  to  borrow. 
Look  into  the  future  with  hopeful  heart, 

Keep  ,a  watch  for  the  silver  lining, 
And  the  cloud  of  trouble  will  surely  part, 

If  we  trust  instead  of  ripening. 


'„, ,..      JAMES  HALL,  A  MEMORIAL. 

jHsvj  By  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson. 

-«i       -    ■  I  J       a   h      nr    Archibald  Henderson,  of   the   University   of 

An  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Archl™M  „         statesvUl*,  May  19. 

N[orth  Carolina,  at  the  «WW^  3E2ftSp*1  o/.  Bicfcmond,   Va., 

dMB  -,         ■         kt^jbF  of    Ando-Saxondoni    here-  m    »*«& 

,  -  Ihold  in  my  hand  a  tiny  copy  .of  *   ^a_one    ^ea,    family.     I    am 

■Virgil-which  bears   on     the     »«W  .reminded-0f  Walt  Whitman's  words: 

cover    the    inscription:    John    MM*  (  ronCuree  the  *W- 

Glih -Academy,- Iredell  Connty,  KC  JJ  ^         fect!„     with 

MUM     On  several  pages  a-  writun  M    ^  s  ^  ^   ^  ^ 

«4ft  the  »^'^K  who  'has  .past  introduced  me;  and 
john.Ste.le;  onthe-fl>-le^f.  Jame.  ^ ^e^ioal  hope  that  a  cen- 
Hall,   ejus  liber",  and     on     ™ot"e,  d   a-  qimrter -from    now    my 

1)a2e;.'J.Steele-hi&handandpen  MJgaj ^dson   may    be    study- 

1Here  too  may.be  found  ^e  geo.og  g**g-  W^  ^  M  at  the 
ical  markings  an  a  rock -t^^UL^^;-^^  of  ^  future. 
youthful  romance;  for  side  by  ^  -Evel.-smce  my  childhood  days,  I 
stand  the  names  of  "J0^"***  j^e  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  re- 
Miss  Nancy  Wyatt,  ™fig*g*i  .^ble^r^of  that  great  Chris- 
Va. ' '-and   nearby    a   scr  bbfed   hn --.   £  jg^i&y,     versatile      teacher, 

"Nancy-Oh!  My  Dear   *  ^^  militant-man  of  God,  the  Rev. 

And   since-in   the  published  W»  ggggg^   nusband   of   John 
of  Dr.  Hall's  pupUs  who  woird^sxin^^^^      M  t    Gmes. 

tion  in  after  life'-the  ^e; -of  John      b^  ^  ^^^  MeCm.klo 

Steele  is  missing-I  ^AgK  *K«b ,^^?S3eS  Hall,  received  his 
for  mentioning  that  John  Meei^  V-  ecBeStion  at  the  famous  Crov- 

a  friend  of  Washington;* ™ber  or      ^4  Academy;,   and      these      twain 

the  National  C«»,.:£  .  WJ'* fDxmi ^and-eonducted  the  most  fam- 
troller  General  of  theiCnrm^und^r,,,,  academies   and   Iog 

Washington,  Adams  ^id  ;Jeglg ^^Sffil .  ."jforth  Carolina  in  the 
His  education-for  he  ne^att^dcd;:  g^J^^  eountry>s  indepen- 
any  University-wa^chiefty  r^cencd  b^^^e  as  head  of  Zion- 
from  Dr.  Hall-m  his-'^log  college^  sjggJJgS^  normal  school  for 
Clio's   Nursery.  te  loiaufi     ^.;.jlersiu  .^e' United    States;    and 

A  century  and  a  IfgVVgb  ^SM™  head  of  Clio's  Nurse 
great-grandtather        Jonn  .  •       -       .  ^j^^fem,  of  the  Sciences, 

studied  mathematics,  and^teei^       g  *   ^^f   classical   and   theo- 
jectsatClio-sNnrsery-uBder-lhe&.^      ■        _       '  ^^    a    t  line    oJ! 

James   Hall.     And-*  4»  ury  «*  -J  -.  ■-  *« «  J  |  ^_   King,   Waddeii, 

quarter   later,   5S%cSr«,    Williams,    Hams, 
mathematics    under--  the  JgJSil*.™**^     Rolfeson,      Wilson,     Laurie, 

S-'S^AS^KJI — AJ-  F,i B,y,he- 


w&m 


h 


••TO9i  b"  ,a[iqcrq  aid  lo  stio  avsg  .vf! 

|aAfg,„°aaam8ff4ss  ,vte 

WP  ,boy tile ,    red.,  man     p--1  "  ' 


Jus  'Body  riddled " wffih,  seven3 bullet's ' ' 
s J^%^er  o^ty^gfaml^  Hal!, 
H^SJPSggy  witE  his  widowed  mo  the- 
whom  he  lust  cuAhev;>vA;e  over;  left 
fi^fOTn%vre  ireTand   about    1723— a;;,! 

Wi.^Kge  -  land:  "Iii  A751  "this 
games  Jfe™  wife  Prudence,  and  a 
A™^, S 'Ai^dfen, ^emo've^  ''from  t hi 
ne^EDorhD^dl    of    Cfi8^r°  *P$88§$9. 

^nia,Jf»-ii;simt  cmfhe  A*ortin>ahk  of 
I1  ith  'Creek '  some  sir  itlil.es  AicVrthoffet 


IbauAtf  ion  It  ,ia-ift  sdi  lo  giro  yiaisj 

7tte9teaI%fOJ^fffiiMu¥^tahYT9Vy 

s..  stamped  BMnV   ejiaracTer  l?o™ 

.ideal    of  '  ^hbacy— f,V   pass^n^fof 

te.a4.1d  undivided  service1  to  food 

'    '.v   dana 

saerjm'e 


complete 

-—drove  .him  to  :th 


e  supreme 


of  State'sAllkffi^wfeaf  is'  how' Iredell 
County    'An   Irislr-'  P're^byfenaA   of 
IP?  foW   " 
>^,St      .^?9xJat 


of  '  character-   and    rel'i- 
nous  .  nfgiy,  "he  Iratct  '  fen*  instrument  - 

m^ehnsylvahiA;' ;  ah'Aih  'thT'origrh   ! 


aO|  f&^nf™en  t'onewag-o^Chureli 
fflllisM*^  ah'd'ih  AiiA'origihAl 
ratocit^cfert'f&eate,  !")tUjs  iSreserVeVI- 
wa%byT  the' sess-itfii''   St     CJrie^aijo 

^IWsFM^i,  irts  Ithtia-'thS 

ranges;  and  Prudence '-Hall,  "have 
behaved  themseTvesyjCHrisi;iairly  and 
soheriy<"  atid -1  "iriay  Be  received-  inti 
any  'Christian  Society  wherever  God 
in  his  providence1  shall '  order  their 
L7,It."--  The:ii-  soil,  James  Hall,  was 
.boiii  at  Carlisle;  Pennsylvania,- -  on 
August  '22,  1744,  and -was  -upward 
OT  eight  years  old  Alien  he- -came  to 
North  Carolina.  -Imbued  in  the  lcs. 
sons  of  "the  Scriptures  and  fhe'teneis 
01  the  ^Yestmi'nster  ACatechism,  -m. 
spared  -  by   the  3  pietistle    teaching's    of 


9?  &vmg  up  t fie1 ffiSSv?&  woman,  ElBig 
Slpafi,'  up6i\  whom  his.  heart  was  nie'f. 
|f%l  ftuSy  of  ffil classics,  at  Crowi 
field  Academy,  begun  in  his  '  twerft'yi 
sipcfh.year/ he  entered1  |kslV.lS,<?i] 
Fhnce^te,  ;»h;nce:  lis  wis  giAauiA3! 
in  rfW3   ■G™j9iB»   9d*    10 "yah    bMJ 

MTOadfe|    mll^tl^    schUaV^y-W 
-hjBiI^di^^  \l"t"«el'f  '  rfflgnfevSf 
;i'.id  grafluaflf  developing  iii^Bp\j^ft 
in  mental  concentration; '  "■' Sere^lfi^ffiiB 
hack    country  'of  .Vort'li  '  Ca^lfiliff1^ 
the'  .sylvan,. solitudes- ;'fA' "Ro^V^tfr^ 
§effi8Abi$SP° floVere'd    iffiis1  tj  rfenftii'^ 
able:';  hi'eTitality— mi  d  e-ieiiiplur '  '8f'  ^hd 
St'ierfiti^ipmtf; which  finds  ' if^fi  stj 
sWilciiigly  "exD,i'blt§&:  mmk  culfetMt 
tles-cbn-dan t- "  hSfp^ftl   W'^bd^ .n  'l  ll 
Uel'ii  strong-" Ij'oiid-' of  'unibfr^iffi-'tftli? 
Rev.    Jantel^  Half;  a'  m%kmS!&&M 
&JT  <SMiM&f  wiio1' feelfe vM-  itf  'p+uttS  ng 
his^nbwl-edge^to'  praetieaf  ►tfSe^    £0? 
after  coming Anfir  possessidtii  i«inj3& 
ti-eatise-  on  geometryi^a/t -thfe>  aget-pi 
seventeen, r  he  not  :only\masteiwd  fifef 
cc,ht-ents,    but '  ■•p@i  its."  theorreA  itiW 
pfa,ctrsfri-cohtsracting.a  %Hadnaat!  113w 
measuring  heights/  and1  .distances!  >atffl 
inventing  for  the.  wheel  -of  (his:  gig)  ^ 
"little  clock,"  as  his-  neighb6i*s  ,eaiir 
ed-  it^-a-^ forerunner  ;of.   the  fmod^)!:ji 
.speedometer^-by  -which,  he  measuwid 
the  distances-  he  traveled  -The  _ve.agit- 
abJto  Caldwell, .  himself  .a  scientist:,, of 
reiratfti  says  .af  .  Hall :   ":He^w? 
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tainly  one  of  the  first,  if  not  himself 
the  verv  first  constructor  of  a  steam- 
boat.    And  the  invention  was  origin- 
al with  him  not,  derivative.     I  wit- 
nessed   the   movement    of     his     first 
model    (a  structure   five   or  six  feet 
long)   over  a  small  pond,  on  his  own 
plantation."  "The  mathematics  we 
his  favorite  study, ' '  says  Foote,     am 
such  was  his  estimation  of  them,  ne 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  think  fa- 
vorably of  the  intellectual  powers  ot 
any  man   who   lightly   esteemed  this 
branch   of  education,  or  consider  his 
course  of  study  liberal  whose  prog- 
ress in  mathematics  was  small.        in 
this   day  of   the   cafeteria   school   ot 
hand-picked  knowledge  and  the  con- 
voy method  of  instruction,   I   should 
not  dare  to  go  so  far  as  my  distin- 
guished    predecessor!     His     brilliant 
talents  as  a  mathematician  were  con- 
spicuously recognized    by     President 
John  Witherspoon  who  offered  him  a 
position   as    teacher   of   mathematics 
at  Princeton;  but,  gratifying  as  was 
the  offer,  James  Hall  courteously  de- 
clined,   never   wavering    in   his    fixed 
determination  to  dedicate  his  life  tp 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  stirring  days  of  an  awaken- 
ing Revolution,   the    Spring   of  17 lb, 
James  Hall  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Orange  to  preach  the  Wf- 
pel  as  a  probationer;   and  on  April 
8th    1778,  he  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  united  congregations  of  Fourth 
Creek,  Concord  and  Bethany.    In  the 
year  1790  he  was  released  from  t.~ 
pastoral  charge  of  Fourth  Creek  and 
Concord;    and   from   this    time    untn 
about  ten  years  before  his  death  on 
July  25,  1826,     he     was     pastor     ot 
Bethany   alone,   a   period   of  twenty- 
six  years.     He  bequeated   to  poster- 


ity, says  one  of  his  pupils,  "a  repu- 
tation'rarely  equalled,  and  never,  as 
I  verily  believe,  surpassed,  in  moral 
rectitude,  pure,  fervent,  and  practical 
piety,  and  usefulness  in  the  wide 
sphere  of  his  diversified  labors  in 
the  Christian  ministry  by  any  in- 
dividual our  country  has  produced. 

To    you    here   at   Mitchell    College 
and  in  StatesviUe,  many  of  you  living 
Within   the   bounds   of   his  pastorate, 
reverence  for  Dr.  Hall's  ministry  is 
a  living  tradition,     almost     a     vital 
memory.     But  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
tonight   to   those    arduous   and  unre- 
mitting labors  of  his  as  a.  missionary 
—everywhere  bearing     eloquent    wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  and 
carrying    the    fundamental    forms    ot 
the  Christian  religion,  preaching  and 
prayer,    to    remote   and    isolated   set- 
tlements.    His    were    sacrifices    will- 
ingly made  and  extreme  hardships  un- 
complainingly  endured  for  the   sake, 
of  the  spiritual  elevation  of  human- 
ity     Besides   numerous   short   excur- 
sions  into   adjoining   counties.        Dr. 
Hall  made  fourteen  long  and  toilsome 
missions-to  many  parts -of  the  state 
and   once  as  far   as   the  Mississippi 
Territory.     In  his  book,     "A    Brief 
History 'of     the     Mississippi     Tern- 
ton',""  published  by  Francis   Coupee 
at  Salisbury  in  1801— a  copy  of  wIikIi 
excessively'  rare  book  I  had  sent  me 
from  the  Library     of     Congress-be 
rives   a  most  interesting  account  ot 
the   country   and    of     his  mission-a 
mission  deeply  appreciated  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Natchez,  who  P^ent 'd 
to  "Messrs.  Hall,  Bowman  and  Mont- 
gomery,  Rev'd   Gentlemen,"    on    .he 
dav  of  their  departure  a  memorable 
address    in    which    they    said,    among 
other  things:  "We  were  morally  at- 
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feeted  by  the  explanations  given  to 
us  of  those  sublime  and  beautiful 
laws  which  govern  nature,  as  well  as 
religiously  disposed  to  your  unfoi  1- 
ing  the  far  more  interesting  prin- 
ciples of  GRACE  in  the  moral  sys- 
tem of  things,  whose  indestructible 
nature  shall  survive  the  general  wreck 
of  our  physical  existence." 

Perhaps  equally  memorable  is  Dr. 
Hall's  book:  :''A  Narrative  of  a  Most 
Extraordinary  Work  of  Religion  in 
North  Carolina,"  published  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1802 — a  work  that  would 
have  delighted  William  James,  the 
author  of  "Varieties  of  Religious  Ex- 
perience." It  deals  chiefly  with  the 
Great  Revival  in  North  Carolin?  in 
1801-2,  and  in  particular  with  the 
general  meeting  in  Randolph  County 
to  which  Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  McCorkle, 
Messrs.  Lewis  E.  Wilson  and  Joseph 
D.  Kirkpatni'ck,  accompanied  by 
about  100  of  their  congregation, 
journeyed  a  distance  of  50  to  80  milts. 
"From  what  I  have  known  of  the 
fervency  and  persevering  importunity 
of  those  families  upon  whom  that 
remarkable  effusion  of  divine  grace 
fell,"  records  Dr.  Hall,  "I  think  I 
neverv  saw  a  geometrical  proposi- 
tion demonstrated  with  more  clear 
evidence  than  I  have  seen  an  answer 
given  to  the  prayers  of  those  pious 
parents  who  sent,  or  conducted,  then 
children  on  that  happy  tour."  Thou- 
sands of  people  were  gathered  to- 
gether, who  sometimes  stood  for 
hours  in  the  most  inclement  weather, 
and  services  Were  sometimes  conduct- 
ed without  intermission  throughout 
the  entire  night.  In  the  space  of 
half  an  hour,  a  hundred  people  would 
sink  to  the  ground — in  paroxyms  of 
remorse  and  conviction  of  sin.   "The 


first  cry,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  "is  usually 
for  mercy,  although  I  have  attended 
upon  sundry  persons,  who  when  first 
struck,  have  been  so  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  of  guilt  that  they  have 
told  me,  they  were  afraid  to  ask  for 
mercy.  .  .  After  fervent  cries  for 
mercy,  there  are  usually  complaints 
of  unbelief,  obstinacy  and  hardness 
of  heart,  together  with  importune 
pleading.  .  .  Then  there  will  ap- 
pear glimmering  hopes  of  salvation 
through  a  Redeemer,  who  seems  to 
appear  afar  off.  Here  are  pleadings 
indeed!  Sometimes  one  person  of 
the  adorable  Trinity,  and  sometimes 
another  is  addressed,  .  .  0,  for 
faith,  for  more  faith,  is  the  usual 
cry.  When  the  patient  receives  com- 
fort, he  generally  lies  silent;  wrapt 
in  deep  contemplation.  Then  some 
rise  in  raptures  of  joy  and  praise; 
others  in  silence,  with  placid  serenity 
spread  over  the  countenance."  That 
these  exercises  of  religious  exaltation 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  revivals 
is  evidenced  by  Dr.  Hall  who,  in  the 
above-cited  work,  says:  "At  a  com- 
munion in  my  own  Church.  .  .  we  had 
a  solemnity  from  Friday  noon  until 
Tuesday  morning,  during  which  time 
there  was  scarcely  any  recess  of  ex- 
ercises day  or  night,  and  a  far  great- 
er proportion  of  the  assembly  were 
religiously  affected  than  I  had  ever 
seen  at  our  public  meetings." 

Sixteen  times  Dr.  Hall  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Philadelphia  as  commissioner,  and 
was  chosen  as  Moderator  in  1803 — 
being  the  first  and  only  presiding  of- 
ficer of  that  venerable  body  from 
North  Carolina  before  the  division 
of  1881.     "From  the  superior  size  of 
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.,,,■/' ^P,  completely  had  the  words  of  was  a  pioneer  an  encouraging  debat- 
|the  oratpr  arrested,  and  enthralled  ing' societies  among  the  young  peo- 
the^  minds   of  his   audience,   so   vivid       pie. 

land  engrossing  was  the  scene  he, had  At  Nassau  Hall   he  had  sat  under 

pictured,  to  tlj.eir  imaginations,  and  so  the  great  Witherspoon,  who!  replied 
perfectly,  for  lis  purpose,  had  he  m  the  Continehtial  Congress  to  a  dis- 
cotoverted  notion  into  reality,  "tha*",  tinguisbed  number  who  said  we  were 
when  he  brought  his  victim  to  shopt  hot  ripe1  for  independence:  "In  my 
the  cataract,  a  scream  was  uttered  judgment,  Sir,  we  kre  not  only  ripe 
,by  several  women,  two  or  three  were 
stricken  down_by  their  emotion,  and 
a  lrge  portion  of  the  assembled  mul- 
titude made  an  involuntary  start,  as 
'if,  by  instinct,  aimpelled  to  an  effort 
to  redeem,  the  'lost  one,  and  restore 
him  to  Ins  friends. 
.  ,  It  is  perhaps  nP  exaggeration  to 
say  that.  Dr.  Hall  was  equally  famous 
as'  missjona/ry,  scholar,  preacher  '  ffnd 
„teaetier.  -The  school's  he  taught, 
Clio 's  l^ursery  and  ,,the ;'  Academy  of 
the  Sciences,'  were  justly  celebrated 
in  bis  d;ay;  and  it  woulcMle  impose 
silble  to  assess  the  magnitude  of  the 


but  rotting,"  From  this  great  pa- 
triot arid  preacher  distinguished-  for 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies — 
author}  of  the  "Thoughts  on  Ameri- 
can -Liberty, ' '  James  Hall  doubtless 
imbibed  much  of  that  enthusiasm, 
constancy,  and  intrepidity  which  af- 
terwards'flamed  "forth  in  the  trying 
days  of  tie  Revolution.  No  Ironside 
who  followed  Cromwell,  no  Covenant- 
er in  the  days  of  harried  Scotland 
was  braver  in  the  field  or  more  ar- 
'den^iri  defense  of  civil  liberty  and 
-freedom— of  conscience  than  James 
Hall.     Says  one  who  knew  him:  "An 


educational  and  cultural  influeiBdaT:  Excellent  rider,  personally  almost 
which  they  exerted.  t  -Pppn  the, -toiinb-  ...Herculean,  possessed  of  a  very  long 
stone  of  his  father  is  engraved  the  .fna  flexMe :  aim,  and  taking,  as  he 
statement  that  .more  than,  sixtv  min-"  did,"  daily  "lessons  from  a  skilled 
isters  and  thirty  minister's  °wives  teacher  :  of  The  art,  he  became  in  a 
were  amoiigj,,^^,:,, desceiidanjs>  .■.The, ,, -:sbprt  ^rme,  one_of  the  best  swords- 
influence  for  culture  set  in  motion  !men=m.  fne  cavalry  of  the  south.  .  . 
by  the  Rfyj-^amesj.,  Hall,  and  ■ijelt.  in...  As  .judicious... in.  council  as  he  wag 
all  circlesjgplj  socie^yi.-.w-ill  .continue,.  .  f6rmidgble3i\  action,  he  received  the 
to  be  felt  Ja^n^pjtje^ujure. . ..0>;p-";-^i,obriq.uet".o.f.  Jbi  Ulysses  of  his  regi- 
of  his   pupJsjjT4iistiag^iih.ed  m^tet",- ment."7  /:. .'    _ 

life,  recorclSjjjthat,  Qr^^ali^  j'jij.tej.,  T;.,.- When  lie  ..fate  of  bis  country  call- 
lect  was  of  a  high  order,  especially  ~  ed  for^  aggressive  action,  the  pious 
in  mathemajti.es,-;  ;,asjtro:no,»iy.: ,  ..arid.'  —and.  tejider..Ha^l  doffed  the  garb  of 
mechanics;  "e^iidd  feeo  was  the-iauth-oi':--,  the  clerical. ari.cf  donned  the  buff  and 
of  a  sys^^-iofaijgsam-mar,  .firsts  fek-T7--blue-~.o|i;  the.  Continental ;  and  then 
cuiated  in  aja-sjisctipt  ..among  his  none-  sp- -intrepid  and  courageous  as 
pupils,  and  afterwards  published  and  'he.  At  once  a  soldier  of  Christ  and 
extensively  sjJused.Uj -He  ;  t  senferred  .-  -an  officer  in  the  American  Army,  he 
great  benefits  upon  his  community  bv  achieved  the  unique  distinction  of 
founding    a    circulating   library;    and      serving  simultaneously     as     Captain 
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and    Chaplain    of   his    own    company. 
In  campaigns,  in  South  Carolina,  m 
the   West   against   the   Cherokee,      m 
North  Carolina  against  Cornwallis,  he 
won  high  repute  as  a  soldier;  and  re-^ 
ceived    the    extraordinary    honor    at 
being   offered   the   post    of   Brigadier 
General,   after  the  death  of  the  gal- 
lant  Davidson   at    Cowans    Ford,   by 
Nathaniel  Greene,  after  Washington, 
the   ablest   American   General   ot   the 
Revolution.     No  man  with   red  olood 
in  his  veins  can  withhold  the  highest 
admiration    from    a   man    who    could 
fight  like  the  devil  all  the  week  and 
preach   like    an    angel    on   Sunday. 

I  congratulate  you,  friends  and 
alumnae  of  Mitchell  College,  upon 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  you  have, 
displayed  in  establishing  the  James 
Hall  Loan  Fund.     May  it  accomplish, 


in   time    to    come,    all   the   good   tor 
which  you  hope     and     strive!     And 
permit 'me  now   to   urge   that,   some- 
where   within   the   bounds   of   IredelJ 
county,   the  people  of   this  neighbor- 
hood—a  neighborhood  hallowed  with 
the  memories     of     Bethany     church, 
Clio's  Academy,  the  Academy  of  tuc 
Sciences,   and     Ebenezer  Academy- 
erect  some  monument     or     memorial 
tablet  to  James  Hall-self-sacrificing 
Christian,      famous    teacher,     ardent 
missionary,       noteworthy       preacher, 
gallant   soldier,     great-hearted     man. 
In  reverential  spirit,  I  utter  m  con- 
clusion these  words  of  James  Hall:    _ 
"May  God  carry  on  His  work  until 
righteousness  cover  the  earth  as  too 
waters  cover  the  seas,  and  the  nations 
of  the  World  become  the  kingdom  ot 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ!" 


TWISTERS. 
Here  are  a  few  exercises  in  the  gentle  art  of 

tongue-twisting : — 
When  a  twister  a-twisting  will  twist  him  a 

twist,  .         ,  ., 

For  twisting  of  his  twist  he  three  twines  doth 

But  T- rafof  the  twines  of  the  twist  do  «*JJ 
The'  twine  that  untwisteth  untwisteth  the  twist. 
In  twisting  the  twine  that  untwisteth  be  ween. 
He  twirls  with  his  twister  the  two  m  a  twine, 
Then  twice  having  twisted  the  twines  of  the 

He  tSeth  the  twine  he  had  twined  in  tw 
The  twain  that  in  twining  before  in  the  twine 
Is  twines  were  intwisted  he  now  doth  untwine; 
-Twilt  the  twain  intertwisting  a  ttfuie  more 
between,  .        .  .^ 

He,  twirling  his  twister,  makes  a  twist  of  the 

twine. 
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NAME  WINNERS  ESSAY  CONTEST. 


Miss  Da  Miie  Bost,  Shelby,  and 
Miss  Lucille  E.  Whitsett,  were  the 
winners  of  first^,  and  second  prizes 
respectively-  for  North  Carolina  in 
the  National  essay  contest,  spon- 
sored by  the  Women's  Overseas  Ser- 
vice League  in  the  interest  ojf  the 
Citizen's  Military  Training  Camp. 
The  winner  of  first  place  will  have 
her  essay  judged  with  the  essays 
of  the  winners  in  other  States  by  the 
National  Board  at  Washington  of 
which  General  Perishing  is  the 
head.  The  writers  of  the  three  oest 
essays  in  the  United  States  will  be 
rewarded  by  a  free  trip  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  with  all  expenses  paid,  in- 
cluding spending  money,  railroad 
fare,  and  all  incidentals  of  the  trip 
and  will  be  allowed  a  chaperon. 

Miss  Bost's  essay  on  "Why  A  Boy 
I  Know  Should  Enter  A  Military 
Trainiing    Camp, ' '    follows : 

"The  boys  of  the  world,  like  all 
Gaul  are  readily  divisible  into  three, 
divisions.  Boys  unsullied  by  bad 
habits  constitute  one;  boys  so  har- 
dened that  only  extreme  experiences 
can  change  them  from  the  other; 
and  finally,  those  boys  who  may  be 
led  into  either  of  the  two  divisions 
above  according  to  training  and  en- 
vironment. 

"Taken  from  the  last  mentioned 
group  is  a  boy  approaching  the  fork- 
roads  of  life;  he  will  willingly  go 
either  way,  and  the  temptation  of 
the  downward  path  is  strong.  At  this 
point  in  any  young  man's  life  there 


should  be  a  tiding  agency,  a  saving 
institution  which  will  intervene  and 
morally  support  him  until  his  footing 
is  certain.  This  great  government 
of  ours  has  seen  fit  to  expend  time 
and  money  to  provide  just  such  a 
haven  of  succor  for  the  youth  of 
the  land  in  establishing  Military 
Training's    Camps. 

"It  is  hardly  fair  to  pronounce 
this  great  man  ,  producing  agency  a 
military  training  camp  as  it  is  not 
reuired  of  any  boy'  that  he  join 
the  reserves  even.  The  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  camp  are  three- 
fold; the  character,  discipline  and 
robustness  developed  there  will  be 
remembered  long  after  the  military 
feature  is  forgotten. 

' '  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of 
a  better  outing  to  be  offered  any 
boy  even  if  expenses  were  incurred 
in  obtaining  it,  but  it  is  free  and  the 
offerings  are  many,  such  as  physical 
training,  daily  military  practice,  re- 
creation in  form  of  best  athletic  ac- 
tivities, dancing,  music,  and  the  very 
best  of  scientifically  prepared  foods, 
just  such  an  outing  as  the  wealthy 
man  of  today  pays  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars for  and  in  doing  so  knows  that 
his  son  v.n.11  be  greatly  benefitted. 
Again  the  "Dollar  Camp"1  is  devoid 
of  the  crowning  asset  that  is  featured 
by  Uncle  Sam's  camp,  that  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  suasion  without 
which  neither  camp  nor  boy  can  be 
completely   successful. ' ' 


Life  is  not  so  short  but  th,at  there  is  always  time  for  courtesy. — Emer- 
scn. 


TELLS  OF  TAKMG  OF3  F0RT  ^ISIJER. 

(Wilmington  News-Dispatch.) 

1 


"-'  There  is,  and  should     be,     no 
'feeling     between     Confederate 


'the  preacher.  The  boat  .capsized  when 
coming,  through  the  fakers and 
the  minister  was  saved,  but  Mrs. 
Greenhaw  was  lost  having  been 
caught  under  the  boat  as  ft     turned 

A'dB)    bodv    washed  ashore,  it  was 
reported,  and,  a  soldier  from  Bruns- 
wick  county,   a   member   of  Broote 
or  Swain's  company,  is said  to  have 
reoomved  $5,000  in  gold  from  the  dead 
woman's  belt,  shpving_the  body^ 
to'  sea.    Finally  the  ,l  body     wasned 
ashore  again,  and  the  man  $*** 
this  time;  was  charged  with  the  theit 
.esse  r™,   r  „  ^^         ,       L     gg  monev,  which  Mrs.  Greenhaw 
regiment,     under     the     command     of      ?r  ■  V        -  to  have  possessed,  aecord- 
tW?    Sam'    Hunter,'    of-  Edgecombe      %**  ffirL-^tflffl  froni  the  wrecked  ves- 
'countv,  was  present,  at  the     capitu-      %&  to  PerSOT  i 

lation  of  Fort  ..Fisher   .January  15,  V, ^oaacwsjfo  «hriTtlv:  afterward,  tl 


ill 
,,:>,■      between      Cuiid-no       and 
Union  survivors-both  were  conscien- 
tious in   the  war;   but  I'll   say   this, 
m  South  did  more    in    four    years 
than   "politicians     ever     would  have 
llbrie— we  settled  secession  forever! 
Sn  80-year-old"  Confederate- warrior, 
survivor  of  Fort  Fisher's  battles,  said 
'yesterday  afternoon   in'  conversation 
Hvith    a- report   at   the   ruins   of   this 
historic  fort.  "  - 

"'Fifty-nine  years  ago  this  same 
'Confederate  veteran,  then  Gunner 
Jesse  Brake,  ,  of  Company  F,  36th 
regiment,     under  ^  the     command     of 


1865,.  in  marked ,  contrast,  to  the 
Serenity  of  yesterday;;  when  a  United 
'States 'flag  "  floated  over'  the  Conr 
federate  ramparts  while' a  spn.ofra 
Connecticut  Yankee  was  there  mak- 
ing an  address,;  as  compared  with  the 
narrative,  that 'was  beings  recited  by 
Tn'is  veteran  of '  the  Confederacy,  , 
,r ' -'" The  biggest  blockade  runner ^ ,  ol 
the  "  Confederates,  We  ;  Condor,  ran 
igroimd'about  200  or\300    yards  of 


I 


.,„„,.  Mr.  Brake  stated,  as  he 
pointed  a  withered  hand  towards  the 
mi  spot  of  th«  grounding,  and 
he' "then  "recounted  the  story  of  the 
Owning  of  Mrs^o.a  O'Neal  Green- 

m  «  aps 5f  aisrf     ° 

'Confederate  ^W^nt 

Beat  Capsizes.  " 
"Mrs.  Greenhaw  and  a  minister  of 


-Che  night,  shortly  "afterward,'** 
».»T.  '*  ■  V,  Brook's  'or  SwamV  com- 
S  3  SKUta  tamb,  com- 
ply *>Jf  £^  ^^  1S 

^  1&!  thing    I  Wl  bave  to  do. 
■one,  of  two  tmng^  IMve  either 

I  stole  that  money,  and  1  wve 

lie  had  sent  the  money  to- relative 
3  S  Greenhaw,  in  Richmond  hu 
IS  had  never  heard  from  the* 

^.'^enhaw.  Should  be  noted, 
fer»^f*  bravest  women  ^cai 
riin-  disitotchesfor^   the    CenlpdflS 
S TB  £   buned   in   Oakdale   cem . 
Ln   this   city,   where     a   monumen 
'  ,  \,i    Ito     the     Ladies' 

has   been-  erected     1» 

Memorial  association. 

Cap  Knocked  Off. 


the   gospel,"    who     were    -ahoard-Jie -"^^^.""^ked   off .  during 


boat 


fw^im 


ay  ad  tort  Jjtb  vlla/I,  at 
"ilwa,ys   belli"    •   ' 
98&9jtf  ,oa 


alwa,ys   believe* .  that    - 


UinsJ 


nouses  at  the  fort  were  m  names  ■  he 
said,  and  added  that  the,  names 
burned  up  most  of  the  clolMng'^f  *$& 
tfoiVSdVrte"sotdieV^aTaPnf§tYbat 
•  '-  WMeffi^  *•--*«< 


$fetf  eiMsfeas 


"SSI  ^^it-mteV^fotfefif  alt 


ni     aw   ,i*sqB  gbxey,   OS   jftrodB  sraw 

tof^Str^St   feWMJ  tPW^d 
fi^dS0:  mfff 'BBCE1  eW-S  $fR9SJW|^8l 

yfifcfe%^)^&lifi.oVmg  ?\f  mm 
mrWmsk  4$  &mm  &$£«#>«& 

gun  had  made  a  big  black  spot  onifjg 


fa 


..~oj9W   9SISO 

mas  day  and  n 


Km'fn tfe  U?B »Wi 
rettf.  Iutj3  ^darcT ,  oof  Jooifa   asMrtal 

hjavjenttnan.-fliat  durjng  the  second 

aoiiHaa]f„Pt;ajcfe'.     Blithe"'' 


,  „,  ;,,„     i^:Mio¥ea^i^^S 


f4feS 


a'efc.     Butler's  , '  po'wd'eT 
9^,w9X,^b,^bo[gj9  Uarfj 

-OEt  on.  tn,e  night 

'    ^.We.fl 

was 

ft  0.3 

yze 


»,  lo#o¥  «  O^^t1'  d 


ttack  -"l 


us  wiftkr|st  ^xp^sn^Wdly 

i 


.YBWOI 


i[    9l[.t 


KW  ,1 ' 


boiler ..on  his  boat,!' 

[Sast-h&scr  to    55&iq   r   toi   ,msY   « 

,,  jMr.  Brakeajec^uiite^rjyaipo^h phages 
of  tlie'%^;a4faelSaii44t^aof  "six 
Ifnkeecso^s  ^oagliiflg+t^paL 
isades^  a^.tiva,, of.  . o^,,.fsemRftni#fi) 
|ESi5  M\  IB  ©%sa<PHBSS&ifos 

'a  rqMfl  scfeefSgvcfoStsaa 

,  ..,.., Oo115  S^SHR^  th*  rank 

as   it    was   light,-    five   monitors   and      ihS  Bob  Ev— 
ironsides  pulled  up  within  700  yards 
of  the  fort  and  opened  fire,  he  said, 

adding  that  "wooden  fleet  went  to  azine  Sunday  afternoon  and  remain- 
Masonboro  sound  to  land  t^qsMftO  &>MWe  until  about  dark,  and  the 
Minnesota,  Brooklyn,  Colorado,  and  Yankee  thought  it  a  trap  "  Mr 
four  vessels  in  the  attacking  rfgl^ihe^-  -mMe^-Sated  ;  "we  finally  'worked 
Wabash,  had  200^^^  !t,heyr..shot-^airWjnd;t:o  the  bomb-proof  hospital,  and 
shrapnel,  containing;  ^baj^ji^-bigaa,,.  ^k#n-,w^  rea«?h?d  this  only  30  of  us 

SCUPPerno%«^^Ma*^tetffi-og  BVedtftQhPtaaibody  ran  into  the 
ported  s  .  t   _         ,.a..  j1PSHt8J,i  ij-sce^t     Major    Reilly,    of 

F%^rM^cWe^xa  h,Trri::M^mst<>^'-Cwt&m  Adams,  Lieu- 
"We  had  twe^y^gun^^nipst,,.  o.£;r>tena«t.  Dawiefc  Louis  Brame,  two 
them  of  sixjjncjju smooth  boa;e,(iin4  oiie...  others,- whose;  ngqes  I  do  not  recall, 
or  two  eignt-inch  guns/'"  gr^  ^^jV.^ni.^my^lf.  ',  There  were  seven  of 
stated,  he  said,  "the  big  guns  were  us  who  walked  out,  between  a  fed- 
on  the  sea  face. "  "  One  reason  why  eral  regiment  forming  on  the  breast- 
we  did  not  shoot  any  more  than  we  works  and  another  regiment  march- 
did,  was   due  to   the  scarcity  of  am-      ing-  towards  the  sea.     The  regiments 


!jvans. 
~^Be£ween   Two   Fires. 

"Fifty   of   us   got    behind   a   mas- 
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were  about   30  yards  apart,   we     in 
between,   and  they   did  not   shoot. 

"Some  of  us  started  to  run,  but 
Major  Reilly  said:  'Don't  run;  they'll 
shoot  you  if  you  do.  (Major  Reilly 
was  the  grandfather  of  James  Owen 
Reilly,     prominent     realtor     of  this 

city.) 

' '  So  we  walked  down  to  the  river, 
and  a  Yankee  came  up,  in  the  best 
of  humor,  saying:  'Johnnie,  how  do 
you   do?'     to     us   all,   and   I     never 
knew  how  cheap  I  was,  that  I  would 
shake  hands  with,  and  be  bought  by, 
a   Yank,   for   a  piece    of   hard-tack, 
which  the  Yankee  was  handing  out." 
Sent  For  His  Clothes. 
"Captain  Cushing,     who    blew  up 
the   Albemarle  at  Plymouth,  was  in 
command  of  a  detachment  that  stole 
Captain   Kelly   from   Southport     one 
night,   and   there     were  several  hun- 
dred troopers,, at  Southport  who  did 
not  know  of  the  kidnapping  until  the 
next  day,  when  a  flag  of  truce  was 
hoisted   by  one  of  |  the  boats,  and  a 
message   was    sent   in   to    Southport, 


saying  'Captain  Kelly  did  not  have 
time  to  get  his  clothes;  so  plea.se 
send  them  to  him.  It  was  General 
Herbert  the  Yanks  were  after,  but 
they  got  Captain  Kelly  by  mistake," 
Mr.  Brake  said,  as  he  chuckled  over 
this  mistake. 

"You  can  see  a  cannon  ball,  as 
good  as  a  baseball,  if  you  kow  how 
to  look  at  it,"  Mr.  Brake  informed, 
stating  that  ' 'once  we  saw  one  com- 
ing our  way,  and  one  of  our  men 
veiled  before  it  passed  over  us,  You 
Yankees  shoot  too  high,'  and  3ust 
when  he  finished  saying  this  the 
shell  exploded  a  few  feet  behind  us 

Mr  Brake,  who  lives  four  ,miles 
from  Rocky  Mount,  came  down  to 
Wlmington  especially  to  attend  the 
anniversarv  exercises  at  Port  Fisher 
yesterday.  While  'in  the  city  he  was 
a  guest  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Galloway. 

"I  was  in  the  legislature  with  Dr. 
Galloway  in  1881;  and  we  £vent  to 
Southport  today,"  the  old  warrior 
said,  as  he  concluded  the  interestmg- 
ing  and  illuminating  interview. 


WHAT  COUNTS 

By  Edgar  A.  Guest. 

It  isn't  the  bad  that  you  did  down  here, 
When  your  time  of  life  is  through; 
That  will  hurt  you  so  much  in  the  other  Sphere 

As  the  good  that  you  didn't  do. 
Oh,  the  times  you  slipped  and  the  times  you  fell, 

Won't    show   when  your   race   is  run; 
But  it's  going  to  hurt  when  you're  forced  to  tell 
The  good  you  could  have  done. 
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OLD  PLANTS  FOR  NEW  SOIL. 


By  Augustus  Lee. 


He  that  planteth  a  tree  is  the  servant 

of  God, 
He   provideth    a   kindness    for   many 

generations, 
And  faces  that  he  hath  not  seen  shall 
bless  him. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Fifty  or  a  hundred  years  from  to- 
day, this  land  of  America  will  be  the 
.  most  cosmopolitan  on  the  globe,  not 
only  in  point  of  the  diverse  people  it 
is  able  to  absorb  and  digest,  but 
also  in  point)  of  hundreds  of  food 
crops  that  are  springing  up  from  its 
soils,  crops  that  have  been  introduced 
into  the  country  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Future  generations  that  will  in- 
herit the  fields  and  forests  and  groves 
that  we  now  call  ours  will  have  good 
cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  increas- 
ing measure  of 'fruits  and  crops  of 
all  the  earth  that  they  will  be  able 
to  enjoy.  In  their  gardens,  across 
their  dooryards,  over  vast  fields, 
thousands  of  plants  that  were  un- 
known when  the  Indian  girdled  trees 
to  provide  a  sunny  spot  for  his  corn 
patch  will  be  theirs. 

In  the  same  way  that  few  folks 
know  that  the  hundreds  of  useful 
and  ornamental  plants  now  splash- 
ing our  landscapes  are  not  native  to 
our  soils,  so  also  will  future  genera- 
tions never  dream  of  the  origin  of  the 
long  list  of  plants  now  struggling  for 
a  foothold  in  our  horticultural  world. 
Out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  earth, 
hidden  lands,  and  subdued  wilder- 
ness, are  explored  continually  so  that 
they  may  yield  what  richness  of 
growth  they  may  possess  for  the  peo- 


ple of  America. 

For  twenty-five  years  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  office  of  foreign  seed  and 
plant  introduction,  has  been  explor- 
ing the  jungles,  prairies  and  gardens 
of  the  world,  for  new  and  j possibly 
useful  plants.  The  scientists  engaged 
in  this  work  are  on  the  lookout  for 
plants  that  may  produce  valuable  com- 
mercial crops,  which  may  be  used  for 
improvements  of  plants  already  here, 
or  which  may  help  to  beautify  our 
parks,  yards  and  gardens. 

To  help  find  that  plant  which  will 
produce  the: best  results  of  any  that 
can  be  grown  on  every  acre  of  land  in 
the  United  States  is,  in  short,  the  ob- 
ject of  i this  bureau  of  the  govern- 
ment. Within  the  quarter  century 
of  its  exploring  activities  plants  and 
seeds,  from  trained  agricultural 
hunters,  missionaries,  interested  in- 
dividuals, have  been  arriving  at 
Washington  at  the  rate  of  eight  or 
ten  a  day.  A  grand  total  of  some 
sixty  thousand  have  been  tried  out 
in  the  government's  experimental 
gardens  and  by  amateurs  all  over  the 
country.  Thase,  immigrants  come 
from  spots,  uninhabited  by  man, 
places  you  have  never  heard  of  and 
where  white  man  has  never  passed. 

Of  course,  not  all  these  immigrants 
become  citizens  of  our  soil.  Man3r, 
sooner  or  later,  are  found  to  be  unde- 
sirable citizens,  but  those  which  have 
been  passed  upon  as  fit  for  naturali- 
zation are  now  enriching  out  treas- 
ury to  the  tune  of  several  millions  a 
yeUr.  Certain  sections  of  this  coun- 
try that   were  once  pronounced  bar- 
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ren  are  "ff/W6^ 
packing  ahlisU'Evestttfl^fetas, 
comfortable  homes.  Wild  fairies 
have  become  thriving  agricWurai 
centers.  Wasted  landg,  in  California 
aadfl^riiffl8  a^e  now,  doling  0?lt  tDOll~ 
sands:  of  pounds  >f.  dates  that  .rival 
p  delicacy  the  harvests  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  date  region  of;  the  Persian 
Gulf.        \      --  ..       9«H  ?ni 

The  once  neglected  regions  of  the 
Great  Plains  are  bonanzas  of  durum 
wheat,  which  is  worth  approximately 
fifty  million  dollars  a  year.  Uncul- 
tivated patches  of  the  South  have 
been  overmade  in  a  few  years  by  the 
introduction  of  that  popular  plant  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  dasheen.  The 
currant  vineyard  of  California  and 
the  waving  rice  fields  of  Texas  are 
other'  examples  of  prosperity  that 
owe  their  existence  to  some  plant  or 
plants  coming  from  an  alien  world. 

As  the  plants  arrive  in  this  coun- 
try   they    are    first    put    through    an 
Ellis  Island,  where  they  are  examined 
for  communicable  diseases,  germs  or 
pests.     If  they  have  been  found  free 
of  anv  of  these  habits  they  are  sent 
to   one    of   the   government's    experi- 
mental gardens,  where,  they  undergo 
a  series  of  tests  under  conditions  si- 
milar to  those  of  their  native  habitat. 
The  government's  workshops  located 
at    Washington,    Florida,    Maryland, 
Georgia   and   California,   are   said   to 
duplicate   the    climate   and   tempera- 
ture   of    almost    a.ny    region    of   the 

earth. 

If  these  tests  are  satisfactory,  seeds 
and  cuttings  are  next  planted  and  m 
a  short  time  a. quantity  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  ia  farmers  and  nur- 
serymen. '  As  the  seeds  and  plants 
become  more  plentiful  distribution 
may  take  place  on  a  wholesale  scale, 


lantS 


„w-ho   evinces 
plant  may 


awer/ra 

•ejfesrtoltry  ontiLHe 
secure  free  samples. 
ieu?ir|oig  of  the  published  inventories 

turns  and   histories   that  read  4jke   a 
romance  .of  .science  ^n,,  serial... form. 
From  a"  paragraph  that  tells  you  of 
Mexico,,  where, ,  an  inquiring  traveler 
has  discovered' a  plant,  related  to  one 
of   our,  common   weeds   whose    seeds 
once   fulled   the     granaries     of     the 
Astees,  you  are  hurled  to  the  depths 
of  Africa.,  from  where  a  number  ot 
plants   now    important    tol  American 
agriculture     have    been     introduced. 
The    next    paragraph    will   introduce 
you    to  the    wonder    garden  of    the 
Orient,  the  China,  of  fruits  and  nuts 
and  vegetables  and  flowers.  You  may 
bump  into  a  bandit  or  you  may  be 
welcomed  into  a  Chinese  home  where 
the  teachings  of  Confucius  hold  sway, 
but  before  yon  are  through  you  will 
be  marveling  at  the  exotic  offspring 
of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  where 
queer  and    strange  plants   contribute 
their  share  as  providers  of  wood,  food, 
shade  or  beauty  to  their  toiling  peo- 
ple. 

What  a  fascination  have  those  para- 
graphs for    a    person     of    romantic 
mind!     Beneath  their  quiet  words  he 
can  see  the  agricultural  explorer  pen- 
etrating trails,  meeting  animals,  risk- 
ing life,  and  in  many  cases  almost  be- 
in-  killed.    He  can  see  him  marvel- 
£E  at  a  sudden  handiwork  of  nature 
or  listening  to  the   melodic  warmth 
of  unknown  aristocrats  of  the  tree- 
tops.    Here  are  a  few  words  telling 
of  the  discovery  of     the  neem     tree 
from  India  with  wood  like  mahogany, 
fruits  that  yield  a'  medicinal  oil,  and 
sap  that,  may  be  made  into  cooling 
drhik^The  eyes    that    roam    those 


fflrSfe» 


exhilaration,  |  ||ie ,  thrill  thai;  explorer 
fgels  jwhen  he   first  "cWscovere'd  'f!his' 
horticultural  gem  of  the'Wtives. 
JKead  on!     Hf3- 


^fe  isji  plag|£a  re»- 

oi .  that  lai;d  of '  mystery. 
tie.. Ohine.se  yaiig-tao,  whose  flavor' is 


t^ble 


on! 
pearl 


m 


g#dmfi°crf  J&,  WTBSrfflO^   tlle 

gooseberry,,  .the  .strawberry^  fhe  pme- 

apple,  the  'guaya.Wd'  lie  ritfiaxK 
One'can^alniost  feel  .a  .bite  pf  it'.mefi 
lowing^  bnhis,  'tongue.  Here  is  a 
plant,  pulsing  with  trm  po'ssib'ilit1ies 
of  a  Christmas' tree  ornameflt _  thi 
brilliant  gourd'  of  ' the  Philippines, 
the  spell-binding  Himalayas  con- 
tribute the  giant  lilies,  the  envy  'of 
all  those,  who  have  risked  their  life 
and  Jiinb  to  conquer'  'their  majestic 
tops-  -  From  tW.jIooryard  of  a'  Yuca- 
.  tj^i  ,hdnie  conies'  a  tree,'  omalmentaj 
with  leaves  and  treasured  with'  'deli- 
cious greens.  Saucers!  Yes, /  you 
have  them  i,n  flowers  that  come  from 
.Columbia,  the  indigenous  n^ght-blpphi:. 
ing  cereus  with  blood  led 'flowers  like 
saucers,    r     , 

;  Must  I  continue?  Onecan  dart  f^om 
country,  tp'  errantry  .'over  the,  world, 
within  thesp,  few  pages,  and  have  a 
wealth  pf^interes^ting  surprises.  Won't 
XRP.iP1^'.  hosvever,  ( to*  take  .a  L' peep 
into  \th,e  |  f(>rnie.r  lip!mies|pf  some  of 
the,,  pl^ntSj  Ifeftli^^off^ni^^omini 
popular  pii^purt^niericajti  gpij | 
E  i  ^There^th^maiigo,  pne,  of  the  reaL 
liSfngreat;  ^ruitjS,.  pf-^t^e.^Q^lpl,.^  You7 
no  doubt,;  have  already,  s^en'one^ or 
twp  ma^gQj^pcprating'  the',' stalls,'  of 
one  or  more  i'i'uit  shops  of  ypur^city. 
This  prince  of  fruits  haijs;ifrpm  India, 
i\d}ere-  it  is  held  in  ,so  hugh  esteem 
that  the;  inhabitants ,  do  it  honor  by 
h^hiing  special,  annual  eer;eiiipnies  iu 
ijjs.,,-JDe^,a;fti  ^he  great,  Mogul  AkVar, 
who  reigned  in  the  sixteenth  century^ 


ferf  %:  famous   Lak.  Bag,   an  ,pr 

ftrw  wraiisvs S^  "thousand  mango 
trees,  and,  .some  of  these  stll '  remain 
alive  gnomA     .'ror/rsnri    sftj   rn 

N,^,ang.oes..have  made,  their  invasion, 

fc^forceria;n<i  ffik&I  ¥$fM  $°W9& 
?.W, ;,sou,theim   pkntalioa^     On ^qmj 

?£  tfee  tables  [Oil,  w%h  tjiey  ilavp  a-^ 
Piea^d  they .  haye,,,been  .regarded  ;as,  a 
feF£oft£  tq,-,  tpa/eV  the  palate;  of  ,fji«f 
mcfsft  daintj  epicure..  Their  pungenf 
arppiatic  pdpr.raiigLng'frpm^  the,  spicy 
pdor  of  turpentine,  to  that  of  a  met 
low  yellow  rose,  -has  ,been  distinguish- 
ed as  a  cache  for  conglomerate  cup,' 

fc»  -   ,,,-       '  '':;, 

.  ;,J-here  are  probably  more  varieties 
of  mangoes  than  there  are  of. peaches'.. 
There,  are  cqlleptipns  of,  over  .  five 
hundred  species  m  India.  They  range 
in  size  from  a  goose's. egg  to  a  large 
cantaloupe.  The  great  -mango  trees 
of,  India  are  said  to  reach  a  keigh.f, 
of  seventy  feet  or,  more  : and  Me.  so 
|ft?*TO  3own  with  fruit_  that  "over  one 
hundijed  and  fifty,  dollars '  worth  of 
fruit,  lias  .been  sold  from  a  single  tree. 
THeprieesVaryivitli'  the  variety] 
ranging  from  a'cent  to  six  cents  or 
pvore  apiece.,         . 

,,,  the  best  varieties  of  mango ;  are 
free  from  fibre  or  string  and  can  J,e 
ea,ten  .  with'  a,  spoon  as  easily '4s  , a 
Cantajpupe.' .  Train-loads  of  these  ^rp 
shipped  from,  the  mango  growing  ceit 
ters ,  of  Iiidia  and  distributed  in  the' 
deiisely  peopled  cities  of  that  ,grea| 
^emi-troiMcal  empire. 
'..When,  mango  was  first  intro'ducecl 
into  this  country  from  tlie  West "1% 
dies,  where  they,  are. pretty  abundant^ 
a,n  articulate  howl  was  heard- in  pro- 
test of  introducing  this  alien  among 
our  crops.  '  It  was  discovered  that 
the  varieties  shipped  were  full  pi: 
strings  and  knots  and'that  they  would 
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never  take  on  the  market.  The  West 
Indies  are  overgrown  with  mango 
trees,  some  of  which  even  grow  wild 
in  the  interior.  Among  these  there 
are  good  and  bad  varieties. 

The  worthless  varieties  are  most 
common  and  are  usually  used  to  feed 
the  hogs.  What  makes  them  worth- 
less is  not  sourness  or  lack  of  meat, 
but  the  fibrous  strings  that  make  bit- 
ting a  burden.  The  strings  stick  all 
between  your  teeth.  But  among  these 
bad  varieties,  there  are  first  class 
specimens  that  would  do  justice  to 
any  dinner  table.  I  can  point  out 
three  varieties  that  have  won  my  un- 
stinted admiration.  The  natives 
know  them  under  the  names  of: 
' '  Zabueco, "  "  Calabash, ' '  and  ' '  Doux- 
doux."  Entirely  free  from  strings, 
they  almost  melt  in  your  mouth. 

Hundreds  of  varieties  are  now- 
thriving  in  Florida  and  fancy  fruit 
growers  say  that  the  demand  is  far 
exceeding  the  supply.  In  some  cases, 
extravagant  prices  ranging  all  the 
way  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five 
cents  have  been  paid  for  the  large, 
showy,  delicious  ones. 

The  date  palm  ranks  as  one  of  the 
world's  oldest  cultivated  plants.  At 
least  4,000  years  ago  i,t  was  growing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  This 
plant  and  the  camel  are  largely  res- 
ponsible for  the  populating  of  the 
great  deserts  of  Northern  Asia  and 
Africa  by  Arabs.  The  date  palm 
would  grow  where  the  water  was  alka- 
line, and  the  camels  were  able  to  take 
long  journeys  across  the  desert  to 
take  the  dates  to  the  coast  to  market 
and  sell  them  for  wheat  and  olives. 

This  hardy  plant  of  the  desert  con- 
stitutes the  main  sources  of  nourish- 
ment for  millions  of  Arabs  that  in- 
habit those  regions.     The  condition  is 


largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  date 
palm  can  be  cultivated  on  land  so 
salty  as  to  prevent  the  culture  of 
fay  other  paying  crop,  and  it  will 
live  in  the  hottest  regions  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  But  the  plant  is  oblig- 
ing; it  will  not  refuse  to  grow  in  oth- 
er climes-  and  on  other  soils,  for  it  is 
now  known  that  the  date  palm  can 
stand  a  touch  of  frigidity  from  the 
north  as  well  as  its  accustomed  in- 
tensity of  heat  from  the  tropics. 

Hundreds  of  varieties  are  now 
growing  in  the  government  gardens 
in  California  and  Arizona.  Among 
these  are  some  which  candy  on  the 
tree,  others  which  used  mainly  for 
cooking,  and  some  which  are  hard  and 
not  sticky.  There  are  early  varie- 
ties and  la,te-ripening  ones,  varieties 
short  and  long,  and  every  sort  can 
be  told  by  the  grooves  on  its  seeds. 
One  of  the  finest  varieties  is  the  Deg- 
let  Noor,  which  will  bear  from  80  to 
132  pounds  of  fruit  a  tree. 

The  date  plantations  of  Arizona  and 
California  are  newcomers  in  agricul- 
ture which  few  folks  outside  the  in- 
dutsry  know  about.  People  still  be- 
lieve that  all  the  dates  eaten  in  this 
country  come  from  the  date  fields  of 
Mesopotamia.  An  American  child, 
picking  a  ripe  date  off  a  date  palm, 
was  once  something  novel,  but  now 
it  is  common  occurrence  in  the  aate 
orchards  of  Mecca  and  Indio  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  choicest  morsels  of  this 
delecctable  fruit  are  now  beiing  ship- 
ped to  the  tune  of  $275,000  yearly 
from  the  fast  developing  date  or- 
chards of  these  territories. 

Of  the  most  important  introduc- 
tions of  the  government  within  re- 
cent years  is  that  popular  plant -of 
Trinidad,  known  as  the  dasheen. 
Any  visitor  to  Trinidad  cannot  help 
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meeting  this  plant  somewhere  in  the 
course  of  his  travels.  He  need  not 
venture  outside  of  Port-of-Spain,  the 
chief  city  of  the  island,  to  encounter 
the  dasheen.  Just  a  peep  into  the 
city 's  market,  a  meeting  place  for  the 
distribution  of  all  the  island's  pro- 
duce from  wild  quenck  to  cocoanut, 
will  reward  the  spectator  with  sights 
of  little  heaps  which  sell  at  six  cents 
or  six  pence  a  heap.  He  will  see 
servants  buying  them  niggardly  and 
others  making  an  offer  for  the  whole 
lot. 

For  dasheen  is  one  of  the  staple 
foods  of  the  people  of  Trinidad.  Go 
to  any  country  plantation  and  a 
patch  of  dasheen  waving  beneath  the 
dooryard  will  be  a  sure  and  ready 
sight.  If  not,  take  a  peep  into  the 
kitchen  and  you  will  behold  a  num- 
ber of  this  tuber-like  vegetable  loit- 
ering recklessly  underneath  the  table. 

Although  dasheen  was  introduced 
originally  into  the  United  States  from 
the  West  Indies,  it  is  believed  to  have 
come  originally  from  China.  This 
belief  obtains  partly  because  the 
name  dasheen  appears  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  phrase  "de  la  Chine," 
meaning  "from  China,"  and  partly  ■ 
because  other  varieties,  very  closely 
allied  to  it,  have  been  found  in  South- 
ern China. 

Dasheen  eats  more  or  less  like  po- 
tatoes, but  not  exactly  so.     The  flav- 


or is  delicately  nutty.  It  is,  however, 
superior  to  potatoes  in  point  of  nour- 
ishment, owing  to  its  lower  water 
content,  Dasheens  properly  grown 
have,  when  baked  or  boiled,  some- 
thing of  the  dryness,  mealiness  and 
flavor  of  the  chestnut. 

In  regions  of  the  South  where  po- 
tato crops  have  been  a  failure,  the 
dasheen  is  taking  its  place  as  a  valu- 
able starchy  vegetable.  Although 
the  distribution  of  improved  dasheens 
began  only  a  few  years  ago,  already 
more  than  2,000  southern  farmers  are 
growing  them,  largely  for  home  use, 
and  last  year  several  carloads  were 
shipped  to  northern  markets. 

The  Chinese  jujube  and  the  South 
American  avocado  are  two  other  in- 
fants in  American  agricultural  in- 
dustry. The  Chinese  jujube,  which 
is  renowned  because  it  never  fails  to 
fruit,. is  a  product  comparable  to  the 
date.  The  best  varieties  have  been 
brought  here  and  the  dried  fruit  is 
now  well  know  to  confectioners. 

The  avacado  was  discovered  in  a 
tropical  jungle  and  transplanted  to 
the  open  fields  of  California  and  Flor- 
ida, where  it  is  covering  lands  to  the 
extent  of  one  thousand  acres.  Last 
year  a  single  grower  shipped  ten 
thousand  crates  to  market.  The 
fruit  is  rich  in  a  butterlike  flavor  and 
exceptionally  tempting  to  the  palate. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY, 


There  should  always  be  a  spirit  of 
eo-operation  and  friendship  between 
town  and  country  dwellers.  Time  was 
(and  not  so  very  long  ago)  when 
there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 


Sanford  Exchange. 


the  two,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  what  appeared  to  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  one  was  per  see  inimicial 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  other.  Al- 
though  this   feeling   is  not   so   strong 


MM? 
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as  it  was  It  still  prevails  to  ..Wgreg 

an 'extent.; ',/  '  ,  Jrramdsi 

So    far    as    fundamental    economic 
pr  incrf>leV  are  concerned,  all ,  the  pe.Oj 
>le  ate-'^inier-dependent,  and,  there7 
.'ore, '  what   effects "  the  J  people'  |  of  t^e 
towns  and  cities  affects  toa  greater 
6rr  less"  extent  the  "people  of  the  rai'4 
districts':"  If  the  "producers 'of  eot,torf', 
tobacco, 'truck  and  fruit  do' not  pros- 
per   on  -  "account    of  certain    adverse 
conditions    neither    will'  the   business 
men  of  the  towns  and  cities  prosper, 
that'  is,    thev    will    not    permanently 
b9rosp9err     If  the  business  methods  of 
the    ei'tv    and    town    men    work    per- 
manently against  the  men  of  the  rur- 
al   districts,    those    business    methods 
will  iii  the   end  rebound  to  the  hurt 
of  the  cities  and  towns,  because,  th^ 
fountain  head    'is    the   all   important 
part   of  the  stream,  and  must  be  feil 
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■ul$  ai  stadwamoa  Jcialqaid 

only  waV  tn  ffifkf. ,  &$#$  i  W 
of  a '  'stream,  can  ,  get  ^healthy  outte.t 
L 1WL  gpo'.d'  ^onditions.^for  ,its 
Pa>a^' to^his?a.  m  In  flfe«i 

if.  Hum  ml°M  WF&yfa  l?r#M 

iiy.'in  a community;,  ^punty  or  staft 

tpwti  ancL country.  hi  d     ir)M  io 

;  jLefc , therej  be  cooperation  between 
town  and  eimntry^anil  the  best  start; 

of  good  roads  and  schools,  such  as  w^ 
have,  in^hi^  county,  and  .state.  Tqwn 
aad°  RO'^try,'  dwellers  are,  Wetted 
alike  by  good  roads  an^gjood  schools,, 
and  in' accordance  with  the,  fixed  laws 
of  trade/all  the,  resultant  good  ( eff ee!r;, 
0$.  agricultural  aiul  lousiness,  .prosper; 
ity,..bpth  of  which  are,  promoted  hv 
goc.fl'  roads,, and,  good,  schools—  baiir 

ford   Express.,      ,■,  ,      ,       , 
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The  man  who  sells  half  a  yard  of  cloth- ard  charges' for  a  full  yard,  will  , 
lose  his  ciromers,  no  matter  how  beautifully  he  may -illuminate  and-dec ,l 
crate,  his  show  window-____^_         '       ,  iiUd 
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By  Paul  Funderhiirk.1 


The  bovs  were  all  glad  to  see.  water  7 
melons  planted  last  week..    They,  are, 
all  looking  forward  to  the  big  feasts 
on  the  lawn  tffis  summer. 
MM 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Fet.2er.i1as -pet 
the  institution,   "after  m.  sho: 
tion.     Mrs.   Fetzer  has  been  visiting ^ 
in  Baltimore,  Md. 


,..•>■,,■    [  id !       1      wad 
Clendon.,  and   faul^unp^rburk,,  ,. ,  [s 

§    §    $    §  I     10    iri'J 

-■'Claiborhe1  Gilber*n!wih!e:  \vas-riar6ied 
ta.st!lw!eek,  hals  vatteadytsent  -the-bo'ys 
jDiLthe-eighth  cottage,  of  which  he  was 


ana  (w^smrtri^. 

m  M,  ,,  ,  t 

in  Baltimore,  ma.  .    A  tight  game. was. played  uere(I[ast. 

MM  Be  turday, '  when  the  ,  Training  School 

Not  many  boys'  people  came  figl  played  .'the  Ftpwe's  Store  team      The, 

WSueSayfasU  looked  so  much ,like  boys    played    hard      throughout       k; 

rarf  The  boys  visited  were:  Obed  Mc-  wliole    game,:  scoring  ,2    runs    in    # 

Cl"n   Milkrd  Simpson,  Brevard  Mc-  first  Inning.     Mr.-  Hussell   pitched   a 
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fine  game  allowing  only  3  hits,  scor- 
ing 1  run  in  the  eight  inning.  This 
was  the  second  game  of  the  season 
and  the  second  victory,  by  a  score 
of  2  to  1. 

MM 

New  steps  to  the  bedroom  in  the 
first  and  second  cottages  were  built 
last  week.  The  boys  are  not  so 
afraid  of  sticking  splinters  in  their 
feet,  when  they  are  bare  footed,  as 
they  were  on  the  old  steps. 

MM 

Pressly  Mills,  who  was  formerly  a 
boy  at  the  Training  School,  paid  us 
a  visit  last  week.  Mills  worked  in 
the  Printing  Department  while  a  boy 
here  and  made  a  fine  record,  he  is 
now  working  and  going  to  school. 

M  §  § 
The  boys  were  all  glad  to  get  to 
go  back  to  Sunday  School  last  Sun- 
day, and  study  the  lesson.  It  don't 
seem  like  Sunday  at  the  Training 
School  if  we  don't  have  it,  and  so 
the  boys  are,  taking  up  their  lessons 
with  great  interest. 

MM 

The  boys  all  enjoyed  a  big  chicken 
dinner  last  Sunday.  Seven  chickens 
were  sent  to  each  cottage  and  they 
had    about    all   they   could    eat.     The 


chickens  are  getting  along  fine  this 
year  and  the  boys  are  looking  for- 
ward to  another  big  dinner. 

MM 

Mr.  D.  F.  Hilton,  who  formerly 
had  charge  of  the  Bakery,  paid  us  a 
visit  last  Sunday.  Mr.  Hilton  was 
an  officer  in  the  fifth  cottage  and 
the   boys   were   all   glad    to    see   him. 


***** 


Dubb  Ellis,  a  member  of  the  third 
cottage,  was  given  permission  to  go 
home  on  a  short  visit  last  Saturday. 

MM 

The  boys  of  the  Cone  Literary 
Society  had  an  interesting  debate 
last  Monday  night.  The  boys  to  take 
part  in  the  program  were  Ervin  Cole, 
Norman  Iddings,  Charles  Hutchins, 
Sea-ton  Trull,  James  Long,  Robert 
Ferguson  and  Paul  Funderburk. 

MM 

Charles  Maynard  sang  at  the  Luthe- 
ran Church  in  Mooresville,  last  Sun- 
day night,  and  was  heard  by  a  crowd- 
ed house.  Maynard  sang  several  se- 
lections and  the  people  were  so  well 
pleased  with  it,  that  they  sent  for  him 
to  sing  at-  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
he  was  also  heard  by  a  large  crowd 
there. 


There  is  safety  in  silence.     The  fish  that  keeps  its  mouth  shut  doesn't 
get  the  hook. 
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HOW  IT  OFTEN  APPEARS. 

It  has  been  said  if  you  want  to  know  how  many 
friends  you  have,  let  misfortune  come  into  your  life, 
either  in  the  form  of  sickness,  failure  in  business,  or 
death.  Surely  there  will  appear  many  flowers,  ac- 
companied by  a  note  of  condolence. 

The  test  of  real  friendship  is  really  exemplified 
when  you  begin  to  grow  prosperous  or  happen  to  be 
recognized  as  being  successful.  As  you  start  to  climb 
the  ladder  of  success,  just  look  back  at  the  crowd  and 
compare  the  few  unselfish  well-wishers  with  the 
half-hearted  boosters  who  stand  afar  off,  not  indif- 
ferent altogether,  for  there  is  often  a  smothered  hope 
lodged  therein  that  success  does  not  finally  crown 
your  efforts. 

Human  nature  is,  after  all,  a  funny  thing;  no 
study  is  more  interesting  or  perplexing. 
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ANOTHER  ADMIRABLE  APPOINTMENT. 

Gov.  Morrison,  on  Monday,  appointed  Judge  Hoke  to  the  high  office  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court — or  rather  promoted  him 
from  Associate  Justice  to  Chief  Justice,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  the  lamented  Clark.  This  is  in  keeping-  with  the  wisdom  that  Gov. 
Morrison  has  shown  in  the  various  appointments  that  have  been  his  responsi- 
bility. 

Chief  Justice  Hoke  is  a  native  of  Lincoln  county,  was  for  years  a  Superior 
Court  Judge,  and  was  later  elevated  to  the  Supreme  bench.  An  able  man, 
devoted  to  duty,  conscientious  in  all  matters,  and  a  charming  gentleman 
is  Chief  Justice  Hoke.  It  is  not  given  to  a  layman  to  take  the  measure  of 
a  lawyer,  but  lawyers  that  know  say  that  Judge  Hoke  is  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  that  ever  graced  the  Supreme  bench. 

This  appointment  makes  a  prediction  of  the  late  Gen.  Robert  F.  Hoke 
come  literally  true.  Gen.  Hoke  prophesied  that  Judge  Hoke  would  some  day 
be  Chief  Justice.  We  used  to  gather  on  the  porch  at  Lincoln  Lithia  Springs 
pnd  listen  to  the  great  soldier  and  the  great .  lawyer  (they  were  devoted 
cousins)  discuss  matters  in  general.  When  law  or  any  legal  matter  came  up 
the  old  general  sat  pretty  steady  in  the  boat  and  was  an  eloquent  listener;  but 
when  Judge  Hoke  began  to  discuss  farming,  the  General  grew  somewhat  rest- 
less, and  occasionally  took  modest  issue  with  the  Judge.  We  are  a  great 
admirer  of  the  charming  gentleman,  who  now  graces  the  high  office  of  Chief 
Justice  and  disclaim  any  purpose  of  contempt  of  court,  but  on  one  occasion 
General  Hoke  simply  remarked,  "He's  a  great  lawyer  and  a  just  judge;  but 
I  don't  follow  his  opinions  on  farming — why,  cousin  Alex  owns  a  big  farm 
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with  lots  of  meadows,  but  I  have  known  him  to  buy  hay  for  his  only  driving 
horse." 

******  * 

OH,  HOW  THIN  THE  LINE! 
The  boys  who  wore  the  gray  are  passing,  passing  fast.     Just  the  other  day 
we  buried  one  of  the  brave  men,  who  followed  Lee  and  Jackson  to  his  last 
earthly  resting  place.     He  had  made  his  last  march. 

This  week  his  friends  and  the  few  surviving  members  of  the  Confederate 
soldiers  in  our  midst,  followed  the  remains  of  Capt.  H.  B.  Parks  to  his  grave. 
These  frequent  deaths  among  us  of  the  men.  who  stood  up  in  the  trials  through 
which  the  South  went  in  1861- '65,  bring  to  us  who  have  an  intimate,  first-hand 
knowledge  of  that  stormy  period,  a  supreme  sadness. 

Captain  Parks  was  a  gentleman;  he  attended  to  his  own  business;  he  was  a 
good  citizen;  he  was  a  highly  respected  citizen;  he  was  the  leader  in  the 
county  of  the  Confederate  band,  and  the  old  boys  loved  him,  as  did  others 
who  knew  him.  He  lived  on  the  farm  until  age  and  infirmities  made  farming 
too  difficult,  and  he  moved  to  town,  where  he  has  led  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
life  for  some  years. 

Game  ?  Why,  so  far  as  the  records  now  reveal,  he  is  the  only  Conf erderate 
soldier  in  all  this  section  game  enough  to  drive  an  automobiile  and  did  it 
regularly.  Not  many  days  ago  ths  old  Confederate  was  negotiating  his 
gasolene  steed  through  the  crowded  main  street,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
equal  of  any  driver.     It  was  a  real  machine  with  power  and  action. 

This  pleasant  gentleman,  who  has  left  an  interesting  family  of  worthy 
children  to  honor  his  name,  will  lie  missed  from  our  midst.  He  has  gone  and 
is  now  with  the  majority  of  his  comrades,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  balance, 

in  their  alloted  time. 

»   c    »    a    *    »   • 

SENATOR  SIMMONS. 

More  and  more  the  great  public  comes  to  understand  the  power  of  the 
leadership  of  Senator  F.  M.  Simmons,  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  United  States 
congress.  This  is  not  the  first  time  in  that  great  body  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  that  he  has  shown  superb  leadership. 

Earlv  in  this  session  it  was  announced  that  the  administration  was  back- 
ing a  measure  suggested  by  Secretary  Mellon  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  bearing 
on  taxes.     It  would  seem  that  with  a  congress  of  his  own  partty   that  Mr. 
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Mellon 's  measure  would  have  had  clear  sailing,  or  at  least  become  a  law  in  due 
course  of  time.  Senator  Simmons,  however,  did  not  think  well  of  it,  and  be- 
gan to  analyze  it  and  to  formulate  a  measure  that  he  believed  would  be  more 
equitable. 

The  contest  was  on.  Day  after  day  it  became  more  evident  that  the 
Mellon  measure  was  losing  ground  and  that  Senator  Simmons'  views  would 
be  written  into  the  measure.  All  manner  of  suggestion  that  the  President 
would  have  nothing  other  than  the  Mellon  measure,  and  that  anything  short 
of  it  would  bring  a  veto.  It  had  no  effect.  The  great  leader,  with  those  who 
shared  his  views,  pressed  forward  and  the  other  day  the  tax  measure  carry- 
ing the  views  of  the  North  Carolina  Senator  became  a  law  when  President 
Cioolidge  affixed  his  signature. 

Senator  Simmons,  in  a  national  way,  long  since  put  North  Carolina  on 
the  map;  and  in  a  legislative  manner  he  is  still  at  that  deightful  business. 

******* 

THE  CHILD  LABOR  AMENDMENT. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  passed  the  Child  Labor  Amendment 
which,  of  course,  must  go  before  the  legislatures  of  the  states  for  adoption 
or  else  become  null  and  void. 

Senator  Lee  S.  Overman,  opposing  the  passage  of  the  measure,  in  a  speech 
of  considerable  power  and  with  great  eloquence,  concluded  his  address  as  fol- 
lows : 

"We  are  daily  urged  to  support  laws  for  the  centralization  of  power  in 
Washington.  For  drastic  laws,  restriction  of  the  hours  and  wages,  inter- 
ference with  sac-red  rights  of  our  people,  minimum  wage  bills,  the  adlnnis- 
tration  and  control  of  educat.bn,  birth  control,  assistance  of  mothers  in 
child  birth,  the  censorship  of  the  press,  moving  pictures,  control  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  the  regulation  of  our  business,  and  the  Lord  only  knows 
what  else  all  of  which  should  be  left  to  the  States. 

"There  has  been  woeful  misrepresentation  about  labor  conditions  about 
the  mills  of  my  State.  The  distinguished  and  able  senator  from  Missouri, 
Mr.  Reed,  was  invited  to  speak  in  my  State  several  years  ago  and  he  told 
the  Judiciary  Committee  he  was  amazed  at  the  splendid  conditions  he 
found  there ;  houses  equipped  with  electric  lights  and  bath  rooms,  splendid 
school  buildings,  beautiful  churches,  swimming  pools,  gymnasium  halls, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  reading  rooms,  play  grounds  and  oth- 
er athletic  fields,  etc.  The  great  manufacturers  realize  that  it  pays  to 
look  after  the  care  and  comfort  of  their  employees.  Let  us  stand  by  the 
old  ship  which  has  carried  us  safely  thus  far  and  not  embark  in  an  un- 
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tried  vessel  and  sail  upon  unknown  waters  and  dangerous  seas." 

******* 

THE  CIVIC  ORGANIZATION. 

Raleigh  on  Wednesday  was  full  of  Lions — not  the  kind  that  infest  the 
jungles— but  the  peaceable  kind,  that  seek  to  better  conditions.  The  Raleigh 
papers  gave  considerable  space  to  the  representative  Lions  from  ail  over 
North  Carolina,  who  had  met  in  the  eapitol  city  in  their  annual  gathering. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  great  community  worth  of  these  civic  organizations 
to  the  communities  that  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  one  or  the  other  or  sever- 
al of  them  by  the  visible  and  tangible  results  in  evidence  in  Concord  by  the 
existence  and  activities  of  the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs.  Concord  may 
have  a  few  lions  that  go  about  roaring  etc.,  but  there  is  no  organization  of  the 
Liong  that  do  constructive  and  worthwhile  business. 

Any  community  that  can  bring  into  existence  one  of  these  many  civic  clubs 
is  fortunate,  for  It  brings  about  a  line  fellowship  that  is  needed  in  every  town 
and  city.  It  is  a  tine  way,  when  the  club  is  running  in  high  gear  and  func- 
tioning well,  to  put  flat  tires  pretty  quickly  on  those  who  are  proned  to  move, 
and  act,  and  think  along  purely  selfish  lines.  More  of  these  Civic  Clubs  in 
the  state  will  prove  a  blessing. 


***** 


MORE  PRACTICE. 

Dean  Henderson  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  delivered  the  annual 
literary  address  at  the  commencement  of  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women,  at  Greensboro  this  week,  left  a  fine  practical  inrpression  on  his 
cultural  audience  in  that  he  spoke  forcibly  with  present  conditions  in  mind. 
He  took  occasion  to  say,  among  other  things  that  are  worth  dwelling  on,  tins 
striking  utterance : 

' '  Educators  everywhere,  he  said,  were  attempting  to  determine  just  what 
the  term  education  means.  There  is  conflict,  too,  within  the  church  be- 
tween Modernists  and  Fundamentalists,  he  asserted,  and  added  that  the 
questions  could  never  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other  in  all  minds.  What 
the  world  needs,  he  declared,  is  more  of  the  practice  of  religion  and  less 
of  the  theory. 


****** 


MERIT  RECOGNIZED. 

It  is  publicly  talked  that  Mr.  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  one  of  the  brilliant 
writers  on  the  Greensboro  News,  is  to  be  called  to  the  Chair  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.     Mr.  Johnson  is  a  very  scholarly  gentle- 
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man;  an  engaging  writer;  and  no  man  of  his  age  has  ever  impressed  the 
general  public  more  favorably  as  a  born  editor.  If  the  connection  is  made, 
it  will  prove  a  most  fortunate  addition  to  the  already  brilliant  faculty  at  the 
University.  Nobody  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  young  Johnson  is  a  son  of 
the  blockade  preacher,  Archibald  Johnson,  of  Charity  and  Children  at  Thomas- 
ville — just  a  chip  off  the  old  block. 

"WHO  IS  YOUR  BOSS? 

"I  work  for  someone  else,"  he  said; 

"I  have  no  chance  to  get  ahead. 

At  night  I  have  to  leave  the  job  behind; 

At  morn  I  face  the  same  old  grind. 

And  everything  I  do  by  day 

Just  brings  to  me  the  same  old  pay. 

While  I  am  here  I  cannot  see 

The  semblarcs  of  a  chance  for  me." 

I  asked  another  how  he  viewed 
The  occupation  he  pursued. 
"It's  dull  and  dreary  toil,"  said  he, 
"And  brings  but  small  reward  to  me. 
My  boss  gets  all  tthe  profits  fine 
That  I  believe  are  rightfully  mine. 
My  life's  monotonously  grim 
Because  I'm  forced  to  work  for  him." 

I  stopped  a  third  young  man  to  ask 

His  attitude  toward  his  task. 

A  cheerful  smile  lit  up  his  face: 

' '  I  shant  be  always  in  this  place, ' ' 

He  said  "because  some  distant  day 

A  better  job  will  come  my  way." 

"Your  boss?"  I  asked,  and  answered  he; 

"I'm  going  to  make  him  notice  me. 

"He  pays  me  wages  and  in  turn 
That  money  I  am  here  to  earn, 
But  I  don't  work  for  him  alone; 
Allegiance  to  myself  I  own. 
I  do  not  do  my  best  because 
It  gets  me  favors  or  applause — 
I  work  for  him,  but  I  can  see 
That  actually  I  work  for  me. 
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BY  THE  WAY. 

By  Old  Hurrygraph. 


In  the  "good  old  summer  time" 
Uncle  Sam's  standing  army  is  al- 
ways greatly  augmented  by  the  wo- 
men, figuratively  speaking.  Don't 
they   "bare"    arms   in   the    summer"? 

A  drug  store  advertised,  ' '  We  car- 
ry a  complete  line  of  rubber  goods." 
They  even  had  "rubber  necks."  The 
persons  hunting  for  the  rubber  goods. 

*    *    *    *    s 

Anybody  can  do  what  is  to  be  done. 
But  he  who  does  what  "they  say" 
can't  be  done  is  the  jewel  of  great 
price. 

$  *  #  *  * 
A  North  Carolina  editor  is  of  the 
opinion  that  about  the  only  people 
who  read  the  several  investigations 
going  on  at  Washington  are  the 
printers  who  set  up  the  junk,  and  the 
proof-readers,    poor   things ! 

The  great,  glorious  and  progressive 
state  of  North  Carolina,  from  the  tall- 
est peaks  of  the  mountains  in  Murphy 
county,  that  slice  the  clouds  into 
sandwiches  for  sunshine  fillings,  down 
to  the  tiniest  waves  that  sport  and 
dance  on  the  shores  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  commonwealth,  pulsate 
and  throb  with  individual  experiences 
and  achievements,  and  many  unwrit- 
ten incidents  that  would  make  thrill- 
ing history  for  a  grand  state,  that  is 
moving  in  the  forefront  along  all  lines, 
and  carrying  the  banner  of  achieve- 
ments to  the  head  of  the  procession 
of  the  Union  of  States.  Let's  pay 
more   attention   to   gathering   up   our 

state  history. 

*  *  *  * 

Does    faith    in   human    nature — hu- 


man kindness — pay?  300  per  cent, 
says  Frank  A.  Furst,  of  Baltimore, 
who  is  the  "first"  man  to  invest  $1,- 
000  to  prove  it.  "Match  a  dollar," 
said  Furst,  and  mailed  out  1.000  crisp 
bills  to  1,000  persons,  picked  at  ran- 
dom, asking  that  the  bills  be  returned 
to  him  with  a  contribution  for  the 
Fresh  Air.  Milk  and  Ice  Fund.  More 
than  800  answers  have  been  received, 
vindicating  Furst 's  belief.  Each 
reply  brought  back  the  original  dol- 
lar bill,  accompanied  by  a  contribu- 
tion. Sums  ranging  from  $3  to  $100 
have  been  received.  It  has  been  said 
that  if  a  man's  faith  is  strong  enough 
it  will  "remove  mountains" — moun- 
tains of  doubt,  fear,  and  all  other  ills 

that   afflict    the   chidren   of  men. 
*  *  »  * 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  that 
the  close  hats  women  have  to  wear 
with  bobbed  hair,  because  they  can't 
use  hat  pns.  is  tending  to  make  them 
bald,  so  I  guess  we're  in  for  a  genera- 
tion of  bald-headed  women.  Some- 
how I  don't  look  forward  to  it. 
Pretty  hair,  all  waved  and  coiled, 
with  pretty  combs  and  ornament  in 
it ;  or  a  single  rose  over  one  ear,  add 
so  much  to  anyone's  looks.  I  hear 
that  when  a  young  man  wants  to  take 
his  best  girl  a  present  nowadays,  he 
gives  her  a  nice  box  of  gold-tipped 
cigarettes  instead  of  chocolates,  while 
she  presents  him  with  a  box  of  bon- 
bons. I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be 
before  the  men  will  stay  in  the  house 
and  play  with  the  babies,  while  their 
wives  run  the  tractors,  kill  the  pigs, 
and  carry  the  truck  to  town.  That 
seems  to  be  the  way  we  are  heading. 
And   the   wife   will   give   the  orders. 
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and  if  the  husband  ventures  to  rebel 
the  least  bit,  and  asks  if  she  thinks 
she  rules  the  universe,  she'll  snap, 
"No,  only  the  first  letter  of  it,"  and 
he'll  subside. 

"He  drew  a  circle  that  shut  me  out, 
Heretic,    traitor,    a   thing   to   flout; 

But  love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win. 
We  drew  a  circle  that  took  him  in." 

***** 

Take  the  whole  wide  world  of  hu- 
man relationships  into  your  own  cir- 
cle. Swear  off  on  all  grudges,  not 
primarily  because  you  are  afraid  of 
some  future  fire  of  brimstone  and 
damnation,  but  because  you  cannot 
afford  them.  They  cost  too  much  in 
money,  health  and  happiness.  They 
are  a  luxury  that  only  the  very  strong 
and  wealthy  can  afford.  Include  in 
your  circle  of  good  will  your  busi- 
ness rival  across  the  street.  Pitch 
the  whole  game  of  business  up  to  the 
level  of  real  sport,  and  play  the  game 
in  that  spirit.  Whatever  your  losses 
may  be  under  this  rule,  you  will  not 
lose  your  own  self  respect,  not  the 
good  will  of  your  rival.  Take  your 
own  employee  into  your  circle.  Make 
him  one  of  the  family,  and  you  will 
be  suprised  to  find  that  he  is  a  hu- 
man being  very  much  like  yourself. 
Then   go    down    the    line,    or    up    the 


line,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  tele- 
phone girl  who  answers  your  phone 
for  you;  to  the  garbage  man  who 
carries  off  your  tin  cans.  In  short, 
carry  the  Christian  spirit  into  every 
day  in  the  year,  and  into  all  your 
human  relationships,  and  the  first 
thing  you  know,  you  will  have  set 
the  bells  ringing  in  your  heart  that 
will  chime  throughout  your  whole 
life. 

A  chewing  gum  manufacturer  is 
calling  upon  the  public,  through  the 
magazines,  to  let  his  gum  guard  your 
mouth.  ' '  It  will  combat  trouble  of 
various  kinds,"  he  says.  Now  if 
some  one  will  invent  a  chewing  gum 
that  will  guard  the  mouths  of  so 
many  young  men,  in  the  present  day, 
from  which  issue  all  sorts  of  vulgari- 
ty, vile  epithets,  and  that  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain  in  almost  every 
breath,  it  will  be  a  God-send  to  human- 
ity, and  a  savior  to  the  person  given 
to  such  disreputable  habits  among 
polite  and  sensitive  souls.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  better  if  more  people 
would  chew  gum,  instead  of  "chew- 
ing the  rag"  so  much;  but  by  all 
means  give  us  a  gum  that  will  guard 
the  mouth  from  impurity  of  speech. 
That 's  the  kind  to  chew. 


Granting  that  we  had  both  the  will  and  the  sense  to  choose  our 
friends  well,  how  few  of  us  have  the  power!  We  may,  by  good  fortune, 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  great  poet,  or  intrude  ten  minutes'  talk  on  a 
cabinet  minister.  These  momentary  chances  we  covet;  while,  meantime, 
there  is  a  society  continually  open  to  us.  And  so  society  can  be  kept 
waiting  round  us  all  day  long,  not  to  grant  audience,  hut  to  gain  it — 
kings  and  statesmen  lingering  patiently  in  those  plainly  furnished  and 
narrow  anterooms,  our  bookcase  shelves. — John  Ruskin. 
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THE  SOCIAL  SIDE  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


By  Abba   G._  Friske,  of  Concord,  N. 
Daughters'    Convention   in   Charleston, 

While  our  Council  members  were 
enjoying  their  feast  of  reason — and 
another  kind  of  feast — at  their  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday,  the  rest  of  us  spent 
the  day  in  getting-  acquainted  with 
beautiful  Charleston.  That  it  is 
beautiful  as  well  as  interesting  we  all 
agree.  Its  charm  grew  upon  us  the 
longer  we  remained  there.  Its  very 
atmosphere  is  different ;  there  is  little 
of  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  some  of 
our  northern  cities,  and  everybody, 
from  the  courteous  clerk  in  the  hotel 
to  the  porter  at  -the  station,  who 
"Sure  never  seen  so  many  women  m 
all  his  life  before,"  made  us  feel  we 
were  welcome  as  their  guests. 

The  weather  was  much  like  our 
New  England  June;  peach  trees  and 
shrubs  were  in  bloom,  mocking  birds 
with  their  rollicking  song  and  the 
Kentucky  Cardinal  with  his  brilliant 
plumage  were  a  constant  delight  and 
the  air  was  soft  and  lovely  with  the 
perfume  of  flowers. 

Charleston,  as  you  remember,  is 
our  second  oldest  city  and  owes  its 
origin  tcJ  a  party  of  colonists  sent 
over  from  England  in  1670,  this 
grant  of  land  having  been  given  them 
by  King  Charles  II,  for  whom  the 
city  is  named.  It  has  many  hand- 
some buildings,  a  museum  which  is 
older  than  the  nation  itself,  having 
been  founded  in  1777,  and  several 
historic  old  churches  dating  back  to 
1752.  A  very  tall  granite  monu- 
ment in  memory  of  Carolina's  great- 
est statesman,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
stands    in    Marion    Square,    opposite 


H.,  a   delegate   to   the  recent  King's 
S.   C.     A    northern   impression. 

our  hotel,  while  his  grave  is  in  the 
old  Cemetery  of  St.  Philip's  Church. 
Charleston  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
its  Battery;  from  it  one  looks  out 
on  Fort  Sumter  where  was  tired  the 
first  shot  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  and  upon  Fort  Moultrie  whicli 
figured  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Its  harbor  is  deep  enough  to  float  the 
entire  fleet  of  the  navy,  with  a  deep 
channel  leading  out  to  the  ocean. 
The  Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers  bound 
the.  city  on  the  east  and  west  ami 
join  oft  tine  Battery,  forming  the 
harbor.  We  were  told  that  its  mili- 
tary academy  ranks  second  to  West 
Point. 

Naturally!  we  were  interested  to 
see  the  old  slave  market  and  the  old 
powder  magazine  which  dates  back 
to  colonial  days.  In  recent  years 
the  Colonial  Dames  have  purchased 
the  latter  and  in  it  are  gathered 
many  valued  colonial  relics. 

When  the  invitation  was  given  to 
hold  our  next  Biennial  Convention  in 
Charleston,  one  of  the  great  attrac- 
tions offered  for  our  consideration 
was  a  visit  to  the  world  famous  Mag- 
nolia Gardens.  All  the  week  we  had 
been  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the 
promised  visit.  The  last  day  of  out- 
stay in  Charleston  proved  aiu  ideal 
one  for  our  ride  of  fifteen  miles  into 
the  country.  Our  hostesses  gener- 
ously provided  transportation  and 
tickets  of  admission  to  the  grounds, 
and  we  spent  several  hours  of  rare 
delight  in  the  garden  only  to  find  that 
the  half  had  not  been  toid  of  one  of 
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the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  world, 
whose  peculiar  features  can  be  found 
nowhere  else.  The  natural  forest  of 
magnolias  and  of  live  oaks,  hung  as 
they  all  seem  to  be  with  long  stream- 
ers of  grey  moss,  has  wisely  been  al- 
lowed to  remain,  and  under  and 
among  them  are  walks  bordered  by 
azaleas  20  and  30  feet  high — a  per- 
fect riot  of  color  and  glory.  Foreign 
trees  and  rare  plants  have  been  set 
out.  A  pond  with  a  rustic  bridge 
adds  to  the  picturesquesness  of  it 
ail,  and  the  mocking  birds  were  fill- 
ing the  air  with  their  song  and  the 
cardinal  a  flaming  bit  of  color  among 
the  trees. 

The  revenue  which  the  owner  of 
the  garden  receives  in  the  year,  goes 
towards  the  upkeep  of  the  place.  The 
house  was  occupied,  but  of  course  no 
tourists  were  allowed  to  enter. 
Negro  women  act  as  guides  about  the 
grounds,  as  it  would  be  very  easy 
for  one  to  get  lost  in  the  maze  of 
walks. 

I  wish  I  could  picture  to  you  the 
colored  woman  who  served  as  our 
guide  She  was  very  old  and  dressed 
in  the  most  extraordinary  collection 
of  garments,  rivalling  Joseph's  coat 
of  many  colors. 

As  she  shuffled  along  in  a  pair  of 
men's  boots,  much  too  la.rge  for  her, 
she  rolled  her  big  black  eyes  hither 
and  yon  to  see  that  no  one  broke  any 
of  the  commandments,  and  mumbled 
on  in  a  language  utterly  unintelligible 
to  me.  We  did  not  cover  our  neigh- 
bor's house  or  his  land  or  his  maid 
servpnt.  but  we  did  covet  just  one 
bright,  beautiful  spray  of  azalea, 
which  bloomed  above  us  and  on  every 
side  of  us  and  would  never  be  missed 
among  such   a  wealth  of  bloom,  but 


that  rolling  eye  was  upon  us  and  we 
walked  circumspectly  by,  hands  be- 
hind us  and  feasted  our  eyes  on  the 
gorgeous  sight  which  no  word  or 
pen  can  describe.  On  the  way  home 
our  sympathetic  and  kindly  hostess 
insisted  upon  getting  out  and  picking 
for  us  the  wild  azalea  and  lovely  yel- 
low jasmine,  which  grew  profusely 
beside  the  road.  So  we  came  back 
after  all  with  our  hands  laden  with 
blossoms. 

You  have  heard  something  of  the 
inspiring  sessions  of  the  convention 
and  will  wonder  perhaps  how  we  ever 
survived  so  many — almost  a  week  of 
meetings — interesting  and  helpful  as 
they  were. 

In  making  out  the  program  it  had 
been  wisely  arranged  that  there 
should  be  some  time  saved  for  res:; 
and  recreation,  and  our  hostess  pro- 
vided several  very  enjoyable  social 
events  for  our  pleasure. 

It  was  pleasant  to  meet  the 
Charleston  ladies  and  to  renew  ac- 
quaintance with  many  whom  we  had 
met  at  other  of  the  International 
Conventions.  We  were  women  from 
seventeen  states,  representing  the 
four  points  of  the  compass  and  as 
many  dialects. 

One  afternoon  we  were  invited  by 
the  City  Union  to  a  reception  held  at 
The  King's  Daughters  Day  Nursery. 
A  beautiful  old  colonial  house,  the 
former  residence  of  one  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  South  Cai-olina  which  came 
into  the  possession  of  The  King's 
Daughters  of  Charleston  and  in  which 
they  are  earing  for  a  large  number 
of  little  children.  The  graceful  and 
unique  winding  staircase  and  the  ex- 
quisite carving  aill,  over  the  house, 
indicate   what   it   must   have   been    in 
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the  days  when  it  was  one  of  the 
show  places  of  the  City,  in  which 
many  celebrated  people  have  been 
entertained.  Delectable  lunch  was 
served  by  a  bevy- of  charming-  young' 
ladies,  assisted  by  some  of  the  little 
Juniors.  From  there  we  were  taken 
to  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Uniteu 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  who 
gave  a  reception  in  our  honor.  Their 
hall  is  full  of  war  relies,  old  battle 
flags  of  the  Confederacy,  guns,  pis- 
tols, swords,  the  pen  and  blotter  used 
in  signing  South  Carolina's  Secession 
from  the  Union,  also  the  original 
proclamation  of  Secession,  as  well  as 
numberless  other  things  collected 
from  the  battle  fields  or  loaned  by 
friends.  Miss  Martha;  "Washington, 
President  of  the  U.  D.  C,  graciously 
welcomed  the  guests  and  more  de- 
licious punch  and  cake  were  served. 

On  still  another  occasion  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution arranged  a  reception  in  honor 
of  our  International  President,  Mrs. 
Reed,  who  is  State  Regent  of  West 
Virginia.  As  you  have  heard,  Mrs. 
Reed  was  unable  to  be  with  us,  h  <l 
the  reception  was  largely  attended 
and  was  very  enjoyable.  Some  of 
the  more  adventuresome  among  us 
visited  a  very  gloomy  and  forbidding- 
dungeon,  which  was  reached  through 
the  cellar  of  the  house.  Punch — 
more  of  the  same  kind — cakes  too — 
was  served  from  a  huge  silver  punch 
bowl  belonging  to  a.  silver  service  of 
the  battleship  South  Carolina.  The 
rest  of  th&.  service  is  kept  behind 
glass  doors  and  was  shown  us. 

On  one  memorable  evening  we  were 


given  what  to  us,  was  a  most  unique 
entertainment,  "A  Glimpse  of  the 
Old  South."  Mrs.  Hey  ward  of 
Charleston  charmed  a  large  audience 
of  delegates1  and  friends  with  her 
d-'alect  readings  of  the  old  Southern 
darkey.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the 
stories,  were  true  sayings  of  her  old 
colored  mammy  who  lived  in  their 
family  for  years  and  was  devoted  to 
them.  We  almost  had  hysterics,  ws 
laughed    so. 

At  the  close  of  Mrs.  Hey  ward's 
part  of  the  program,  the  members  of 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Negro  Spiritual's  sang  a  num- 
ber of  old  negro  melodies.  As  most 
of  the  singers  had  been  raised  (as 
they  say  in  the  South)  on  plantations 
where  they  had  seen  and  heard  the 
negroes  sing  these  spirituals,  they  im- 
itated them  perfectly.  The  leader 
of  the  society  explained  tiiat  its  ob- 
ject is  to  preserve  these  old  spiritu- 
als which  are  rapidly  being'  lost,  be- 
cause forgotten  by  the  negroes  them- 
selves. In  these  days  they  are  sing- 
ing the  Moody  and  Sankey  hymns. 
These  old  spirituals  have  never  been 
set  to  music  and  the  society  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  efforts  to  pre- 
serve them. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  at 
Charleston  w.iU  always  cherish  the 
happy  memory  of  the  delightful  days 
spent  in  that  beautiful  city  and  of 
the  ch.arm.ng'  hospitality  shown,  us, 
and  will,  we  trust,  be  better  women 
because  of  the  fellowship  and  inspi- 
ration of  the  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion. 


Anybody  can  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  but  it  takes  backbone  to  keep  It 
down  after  it  is  turned. 
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ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS  ABOLISHED 
IN  GUILFORD. 


(Greensboro  News.) 


The  county  board  of  education  has 
signed  the  death  wan-ant  of  one- 
teacher  schools  in  Guilford  county. 

The  board  has  officially  adopted  the 
policy  of  not  conducting  any  more 
one-teacher  schools  in  Guilford  and 
has  gone  a  step  further  and  announc- 
ed its  definite  intention  not  to  eon- 
duet  any  two-teacher  schools  if  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  get  alon^ 
without  them. 

There  were  during  the  year  just 
closed  34  one-teacher  schools  in  Guil- 
ford of  which  20  were  white  and  14 
were  negro.  The  policy  of  the  board 
means  that  not  any  of  these  schools 
will  be  in  operation  when  the  school 
sessions  start  next  fall.  Pupils  at  all 
these  schools  will  be  cared  for  in 
larger  schools,  with  consequently  bet- 
ter  facilities   and   teachers. 

Coincident  with  the  decision  to  end 


one-teacher  schools,  the  board  has 
adopted  a  further  plan  in  its.  plat- 
form of  not  having  any  teachers  in 
the  county  who  do  not  have  state 
certificates.  The  policy  is  expected 
to  raise  materially  the  average  of  in- 
struction   throughout    Guilford. 

Of  the  two-teacher  schools  44  were 
in  operation  this  past  year.  The 
board  would  like  to  start  off  next  fall 
without  a  single  one  of  these  in  oper- 
ation, but  it  is  finding  it  impossible 
to  make  the  whole  step  at  one  stride. 

In  the  case  of  both  the  one-teacher 
and  the  two-teacher  schools  the  new 
buildings  in  many  parts  of  the  comi- 
ty and  the  plans  of  consolidation  are 
handling  the  situation.  The  county 
for  the  past  two  years  has  been  wit- 
nessing the  greatest  school  building 
era   it    has    ever   known. 


COUNTRY  LIFE. 
Mrs.  George  L.  Bobbins. 

Close  to  nature  and  nature's  God, 
Out  in  the  garden  where  flowerrs  nod; 
Under  the  balmy  sunshine  rays, 
Spending  the  happy  summer  days. 
Down  in  the  meadow  stretching  wide, 
Where  the  sunbeams  play  and  the  daisies  hide; 
With  the  green  grass  waving  about  your  feet, 
And  the  robins  singing  with  voices  sweet. 
Far  from  the  noise  of  the  city  street, 
Near  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  sweet; 
Resting  at  home  at  the  close  of  day, 
Where  love  is  golden  and  children  play. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  NEED. 


By  Mrs.  Palmer  Jerman. 


There  is  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  an  edu- 
cational bill  that  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  women  who  are  concerned 
that  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children  shall  be  enlarged.  We  know 
that  the  rural  child  does  not.  have 
equal  school  terms  or  facilities  wt'h 
the  town  child ;  we  know  that  our 
problem  of  illiteracy  is  nation-wide 
and  of  such  proportions  as  to  form 
a  menace  to  our  American  institu- 
tions. The  bill  introduced  last  year 
was  reintroduced  this  year  by  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Sterling  in  the  Senate, 
and  by  Representative  Alden  Reed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
hence  changes  its  name  to  Sterling- 
Reed  Educational  bill. 

This  bill  provides:  First  for  a  De- 
partment of  Education  under  a  sec- 
retary in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Surely  the  educational  devel- 
opment of  the  country  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  rank  with  agriculture 
and  labor.  Second,  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  render  financial 
aid  to  the  educational  work  of  states 
wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  its  as- 
sistance. Third,  and  to  those  of  us 
who  hold  dear  the  principle  of  States' 
Rights,  most  important,  the  states 
shall  have  perserved  to  them  the  ab- 
solute authority  to  control,  adminis- 
ter, and  supervise  their  own  schools. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  a  na- 
tional council  composed  of  all  state 
superintendents  of  education  and  25 
other  educators,  and  25  citizens,  not 


educators,  to  consult  and  advise  with 
the  Secretary  of  Education  on  the 
promotion  and  development  of  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.  Thus  it 
seeims  that  this  bill  has  been  most 
carefully  prepared  to  provide  for  the 
greatest  good  and  to  safeguard  every 
contingency  that  might  arise..  It  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  following  na- 
tional organizations:  The  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciations, the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  the  National  Wo- 
men's Christian  Temperance  Union, 
the  Women's  Relief  Corps,  Order  of 
the  Eastern  Star,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional 
Women 's  Clubs,  the  National  Wo- 
men 's  Trade  Union  League,  the  Na- 
tional Boa.rd  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women, 
the  National  Council  of  Women,  arid 
the  American  Federation   of  Labor. 

Not  lightly  or  unadvisedly  have 
groups  like  the  above  loaned  their 
influence  to  the  passage  of  such  a 
bill.  We  cannot  build  a  great  citizen- 
ship with  one-fourth  of  our  popula- 
tion  illiterate. 

The  state  departments  of  health, 
agriculture,  and  vocational  training 
receive  federal  aid.  Why  not  make. 
it  possible  for  the  department  of 
education  as  well? 


Motive  power  moist  be  added  to  i^eas  to  make  them  worth  while. 
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THE  WEAK  SPOT. 

By  James  Sharpe  Eldredge. 


Lieut.  George  Oakley,  one  of  the 
test  pilots  of  the  Air  Service  Engi- 
neering Section  at  McClark  Field, 
smiled  expectantly  as  he  ''taxied" 
the  trim  little  aeroplane  out  from  the 
lane  of  hangars.  As  he  headed  the 
ship  into  the  wind  at  the  end  of  the 
field  and  glanced  carefully  about  to 
assure  himself  that  all  was  clear  be- 
fore taking  off,  he  was  still  smiling. 

The  reason  for  the  smile  was  the 
aeroplane,  it  was  trim  and  new  from 
the  "streamlined"  tail  to  the  ag- 
gressive nose  that  housed  the  sweetly 
ticking  three  hundred  horsepower 
motor.  The  craft  was  a  monoplane, 
and  its  single  tick  wing,  instead  of 
having  the  conventional  linen  that 
covers  the  wings  of  most  aeroplanes, 
was  covered  with  a  thin  veneer  of 
maple,  the  sheets  of  which  were  cun- 
ningly lapped  and  secured  with  tiny 
nails."  The  smooth,  polished  sur- 
face of  the  wing  dazzlingly  reflected 
the  morning  sun.  The  little  plane 
was  a  pretty  sight,  and  its  lines  of 
speed  were  calculated  to  make  any 
pilot  want  to  fly  it. 

Oakley  had  been  testing  new  de- 
signs of  aeroplanes  for  some  time,  but 
this  machine,  which  was  known  of- 
ficially as  the  D-10  pursuit  type,  was 
by  far  the  trimmest  and  speediest 
looking  plane  that  he  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fly.  He  hovered  round 
it  almost  continually  since  its  arrivul 
at  the  field  three  weeks  before,  and 
now  after  a  successiun  of  exhaustive 
strength  tests  on  the  D-10's  engine, 
as  well  as  a  succession  of  careful  pre- 
liminary flights,  the  design  had  been 
pronounced     "airworthy,"   and     the 


little  plane  was  assigned  to  him  to 
be  put  through  its  paces.  "See  what 
she'll  do  and  And  out  what  is  wrong," 
had  been  his  instructions  when  Oakley 
had  reported  at  the  flying  section  that 
morning. 

Oakley  adjusted  the  strays  of  his 
parachute  to  a  more  comfortable  posi- 
tion. He  opened  the  throttle,  and  the 
machine  jumped  liked  a  startled  deer. 
Almost  before  the  motor  had  settled 
to  its  full-throated  drone  the  wheels 
were  off  the  ground.  Oakley  did  not 
"climb"  the  plain  immediately,  but 
let  it  skim  across  the  field  three  feet 
above  the  grass  tops. 

His  aviator's  sense  told  him  that 
the  machine  was  all  right.  Instead 
of  "climbing"  the  D-10  gently  and 
feeling  it  out,  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  the  test  pilots  when  fly- 
ing new  machines  Oakley  suddenly 
pressed  the  stick  back.  At  the  same 
time  his  toe  eased  the  rudder  gent- 
ly to  the  left.  He  felt  a  thrill  of 
power  as  without  preemptible  effort 
the  aeroplane  soared  up  in  a  steep 
"chandelle"  to  the  left.  When  the 
pilot  straightened  out  from  the  turn 
the  roofs  of  the  hangars  were  five 
hundred  feet  below. 

From  that  time  until  he  reached  five 
thousand  feet  and  ceased  to  climb, 
his  progress  upward  was  a  succession, 
of  bewildering  swallow-like  turns. 
He  would  fly  level  until  the  needle  of 
the  speed  indicator  flickered  round 
the  hundred-and-tif ty-mile  mark ;  then 
he  would  send  the  plane  surging  up- 
ward at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
Every  climbing'  turn  brought  him 
from  seven  to  eight  hundred  addition- 
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al  feet  of  altitude. 

Oakley  grinned  during  the  climb. 
He  was  finding  tile  D-10,  in  Air  Ser- 
vice parlance,  "a  sweet,  sweet  ship.'' 
Then  too  the  air  was  calm,  and  the 
morning  was  cool;  it  was  one  of 
thu~e  times  when  work  is  plenty  of 
fun. 

From  a  mile  above  the  city  Oakley 
took  a  morning  survey  of  Dayton,  a 
pulsating  hive  of  industry  half  ob- 
scured by  the  smoke  from  its  facto- 
ries. Then  he  headed  back  to  & 
position  above  the  flying  field,  so  as 
to  be  within  convenient  gliding  di>  - 
tance  if  the  motor  should  fail,  and 
started  to  give  the  observers  on  the 
ground  "something  to  look  at." 

For  a  time  he  contented  himself 
with  making  swift  turns.  He  found 
that  the  predictions  of  the  designers 
had  been  correct.  The  ship  could 
turn  in  a  remarkably  short  space, 
literally  on  its  tail. 

It  banked  to  the  perpendicular  in 
a  second  and  whirled  like  a  inerry- 
go-around ;  the  eentifrugal  force  of 
the  turn  held  the  pilot  in  his  seat. 
Immelmann  turns  to  the  left  and 
right  followed,  and  then  a  dozen 
loops,  swift,  tight  vertical  circles 
wyth  the  machine  under  perfect  con- 
trol. 

"She  loops  herself!"  thought  Oak- 
ley  delightedly. 

It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  The 
plane  was  flying  perfectly,  but  in 
Oakley's  mind  a  question  began  to 
form.  There  must  be  a  weak  spol 
somewhere,  for  new  designs  always 
reveal  defects  when  handled  roughly 
in  the  air.  Now  where  was  the  weak 
spot  in  this  plane  ?  It  was  his  busi- 
ness to  find  out. 

But,  though  he  tried  every  manoe  - 
vre   and   repeated   many    of   them    at 


varying  speeds,  the  ship  performed 
efficiently  and  consistently.  The  re- 
marks that  he  scratched  on  the  pad 
strapped  to  his  knee  were  generally 
the  same;  "good'  or  '.excellent.'  The 
machine  came  out  of  a  three-thons- 
and-foot  "tailspin"  at  the  first  touch 
of  the  controls.  It  dove  like  a  plum- 
met, better  almost  than  the  best  div- 
ing planes  ever  built.  Oakley  liked 
to  "  barrel-roll. "  That  was  his 
specialty,  and  he  could  pull  an  aero- 
plane through  one  of  the  horizontal 
spirals  faster  and  with  less  strain 
on  the  machine  than  the  majority  of 
pilots.  The  D-10  fulfilled  his  fondest 
expectations;  she  flipped  around  with- 
out effort. 

After  dozen  rolls  Oakley  decided 
to  make  a  turn  and  a  half  in  the 
next  roll  and  come  out  in  the  opposite 
direction.  That  would  require  more 
than  usual  speed,  and  he  dove  the 
plane   steeply. 

Some  people  call  it  a  hunch;  some 
say  it  is  luck  but  it  was  the  aviator's 
sixth  sense,  the  sharpening  of  all 
the  nerves  and  sense  in  his  body,  that 
caused  Oakley  suddenly  to  change 
kite  mind  and  pull  the  machine  out 
cf  the  dive.  He  throttled  the  motor 
and.  loosening  his  safety  belt,  partly 
^tood  up  and  looked  the  machine  over 
carefully.  He  found  nothing  wrong. 
Settling  back  in  the  snug  little  cock- 
pit, he  continued  to  fly  level  for  a 
time  and  speculated  for  a  while  on 
what  could  be  the  cause  of  his  sudden 
apprehension.  He  could  think  of 
nothing  to  explain  it.  The  motor  was 
droning  with  a  roar  as  steady  and 
-eeiningly  a<  enduring  as  the  Niagra 
Falls.  Oakley  laughed  at  his  fears  and 
dove  the  plane  again.  He  felt  the 
motor  running  wide  open  and  ducked 
behind    the    windshield    to    avoid    the 
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blast  of  air. 

After  ten  seconds  he  drew  the 
control  stick  steadily  back  into  the 
right  corner  of  the  cockpit  and  at 
the  time  thrust  the  rudder  bar  the 
entire  distance  to  the  right.  The  plane 
reared  with  a  suddenness  that  jerked 
him  back  in  his  seat  and  spun,  in  a 
horizontal  direction  almost  on  its 
own  axis.  It  made  one  complete  rev- 
olution and  started  on  a  second  before 
the  pilot  reversed  the  controls  to 
bring  it  out.  The  plane  responded  to 
the  change  and  stopped  rotating  when 
it  was  on  its  back.  Then  it  dove  with 
the  motor  roaring  and  in  response  to 
the  stick,  which  he  held  straight  back, 
made  a  half  loop  and  came  out  in  an 
almost  vertical  "Zoom." 

Then  Oakley  felt  his  "hunch" 
again,  and  he  glanced  quickly  over 
the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  w'ngs. 
His  face  whitened  beneath  its  tan 
Coming  from  a  spot  near  the  tip  of 
the  wing  was  a  stream  of  whitish  bits 
like  playing  cards.  Even  as  he  look  d 
some  of  the  white  bits  increased  in 
size,  and  the  ship  began  to  travel 
sightly  to  the  left. 

Oakley  throttled  the  motor  and 
banked  to  head  for  the  field.  When  he 
tried  to  level  the  plane  from  the  bank 
it  did  not  respond.  Something  white 
•and  like  a  crumpled  newspaper  shot 
back  from  the  tip  of  the  wingt,  and 
then  Oakley  realized  what  was  the 
matter.  Possibly  owing  to  the  strain 
of  the  manoeuvre  just  completed  a 
single  strip  of  maple  veneer  had 
loosened  and  had  allowed  the  air  to 
enter  the  interior  of  the  wing.  A 
stream  of  air  coming  at  more,  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  anj  hour  can 
do  much  damage,  and  half  of  the  up- 
per   covering   of    the    left    wing   had 


been  ripped  away  in  ten   seconds! 

The  field  was  still  three  thousand 
feet  below.  Oakley  was  doubtful 
about  landing  ,with  an  aeroplane  only 
partly  under  control,  but  he  had  no 
choice.  He  hoped  that  enough  of  the 
wing  covering  would  stay  on  to  en- 
able, him  to  reach  the  ground.  If  it 
didn't — 

And  it  did  not.  The  plane  give  a 
peculiar  drunken  reel,  the  forerunner 
of  a  "tailspin."  Even  the  thrust  of 
the  motor,  which  Oakley  opened  fail- 
ed to  check  it.  A  single  hasty 
glance  as  he  unstrapped- his,  safety  belt 
told  him  that  the  ship,  if  it  traveled 
vertically  downward  would  .  strike  on 
the  outskirts  of  Dayton  or  might  pos- 
sibly hit  the  flying  field  this  reducing 
the  danger  of  injuring  .people  or 
property.  There  was  a  slight  tug  at 
his  back  as  the  pilot  stood  up,  but  he 
did  not, heed  it.  Without  hesitation 
he  drove  like  a  giant  frog  over  the 
side. 

Even  as  he  fell  Oakley  grabbed  for 
the  rip  cord  of  his  parachute.  He 
did  not  find  it.  The  four-inch  ring 
which  should  have  been  tied  to  his 
left  shoulder  strap,  was  gone.  And 
he  was  traveling  like  a  bullet  toward 
the  earth,  three  thousand  \feet  away 
when  he  started,  but  already  too  close 
to    be    comfortable. 

Then  his  fingers  touched  the  flexible 
tube  that  encased  the  rip  cord ;  it  was 
hanging  far  down  his  back  and  had 
been  torn  loose  as  he  scrambled  out 
of  the  stricken  plane.  Oakley  threat- 
ened to  turn  himself  inside  out  in 
his  efforts  to  reach  that  rip  cord,  but 
with  uncanny  perverseness  it  eluded 
him.  He  was  on  the.  point  of  giving 
up  when  destiny  took  a  hand. 
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He  turned  over  again.  Something 
hit  his  head.  Faster  than  any  drown- 
ing man  ever  grabbed  for  a  lifeline 
Oakley  seized  his  head  with  the  Ang- 
ers of  both  hands  widespread  and  the 
little  finger  of  his  left  hand  caught 
and  managed  to  hold  the  smooth  iron 
ring.  He  clenched  his  hand  convul- 
sively pnd  jerked  the  ring.  A  hand- 
ful of  hair  came  with  it,  hut  Oakley 
did  not  mind. 

An  eternally  long  second  passed  be- 
fore he  was  snapped  like  a  puppet 
on  the  ejid  of  a  long  string  and  found 
himself  gyrating  violently  below  the 
placid  white  field  of  the  parachute. 
Thaty  taut  circle  was  the  most  su- 
premely beautiful  thing  in  Oakley's 
world  at   that   partcular  moment. 

He  noticed  that  he  was  still  grasp- 
ing -'the  rip  cord.  He  east  it  from 
him.  "I  don't  need  you  now"  he 
said. 

Oddly  enough  the  ground  was  still 
a  good  distance  away.  Oakley  was 
just  a  trifle  disappointed  it  seemed  as 
if  he  had  droped  for  miles. 

Faintly  he  heard  a  crash  and  no- 
ticed a  cloud  of  dust  at  the  edge  of 
the  flying  field  near  the  river.  Pigmy 
figures  were  running  toward  it.  He 
watched  it  with  interest  as  he  drifted 
calmly  downward. 

A  glance  at  the  group  a  hundred 
feet  below  made  him  realize  that  he 
must  do  somethting  and  do  it  quick. 
The  fitful  surface  wind  was  drifting 
him  steadily  toward  a  row  of  hangars 
and  between  him  and  the  hangars  ran 
the  high  tension  electric  line  that 
supplied  the  field  with  power!  As 
Oakley  afterward  said,  he  "was  aimed 
right  at  it ! ' ' 

He  was  not  high  enough  to  sideslip 


the  chute;  so  his  fingers  busied  them- 
selves with  the  clasps  of  the  harness. 
He  preferred  to  take  a  thirty-foot 
drop  to  ;being  electrocuted.  He  had 
not  completed  his  task  and  freed  him- 
self from  the  chute  before  the  dead- 
ly wires  were  less  than  ten  feet  away. 
Reaching  as  far  up  as  he  could,  he 
grabbed  the  shroud  lines  of  the  para- 
chute in  both  hands  and  jerked  his 
knees  up  into  his  stomach.  He  winced 
in  anticipation. 

The  black  wires  passed  within  six 
inches  of  his  heels!  The  sigh  of  re- 
lief that  he  would  have  uttered  was 
jolted  rudely  out  of  him  as  (he  hit 
the  slope  of  the  hangar  roof  with  a 
crash. 

But  he  was  not  done  yet.  A  gust 
of  wind  caught  the  chute,  which  bil- 
lowed out  and  pulled  him  across  the 
wide  and,  incidentally,  graveled  ex- 
pase  of  the  roof  let  him  fall,  tangled 
in  the  shroud  lines,  over  the  edge. 

Oakley  shut  his  eyes.  He  hit  some- 
thing that  yielded,  then  he  stopped 
with  a  solid,  substantial  jolt. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  he  dis- 
covered that  he  was  sitting  in  the 
rear  seat  of  an  automobile  that  had 
been  parked  in  the  shade  of  the 
hangar.  In  the  top  of  the  car  was  a 
large  rent  through  which  the  ropes  of  _ 
the  parachute  ran.  Further  investi- 
gation disclosed  the  fact  .that  the  car 
belonged  to  the  chief  of  the  Flying 
Section. 

A  sense  of  humor  is  a  wonderful 
thing;  although  jarred  and  scratched, 
Oakley  was  still  able  to  grin.  With 
due  regard  for  parts  of  his  anatomy 
that  had  lost  some  of  their  covering 
in  the  journey  across  the, roof,  Oakley 
climbed  into  the  front  seat  and  press- 
ed the  starter. 
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At  the  river  the  chief  yelled  in  joy- 
ful recognition  as  his  subaltern  drove 
up  apparently  from  nowhere  and 
brought  his  car  to  a  stop.  Oakley  did 
not     bother  to     alight.     He     merely 


saluted  languidly  from  his  position 
behind  the  wheel.  "I  found  the 
weak  spot  in  that  machine,"  he  said. 
"Get  in 'and  I'll  tell  you  about  it 
on  the  way  to  dinner. ' ' 


If  you  are  satisfied  to  be  a  nobody,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  the 
easiest  route  in  sight.  But  if  you  want  to  be  somebody,  make  up  your 
mind  at  the  start  that  you  will  have  to  tunnel  your  way  through  hills 
and  mountains  of  difficulties.  There  is  no  easy  route  to  a  worthy 
ambition     It  can't  be  reached  in  a  rolling  chair.— Success  Magazine. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

By  Rev.  Charles  Williah  Heathcote,  Ph.  D. 


The  play  spirit  of  childhood  days 
continues  into  this  epoch,  but  with  a 
modification  of  intensity  and  special- 
ization. Boys  and  girls  of  this  age 
have  a  super-abundance  of  phyiscal 
life  and  energy.  They  are  fond  of 
sports  and  games.  In  their  engage- 
ment they  need  little  encouragement, 
because  their  interest  is  spontaneous. 
However,  they  need  directing  and 
guidance  so  that  their  play  will  con- 
form to  the  laws  of  nature  and  prove 
helpful  in  strengthening  their  muscles 
and  developing  those  powers  of  ac- 
curacy, judgment,  and  perception 
which  play  such  vital  parts  in   later 

life. 

The  adolescent  youth  in  his  games 
displays  remarkable  powers  of  physi- 
cal endurance  and  strength.  He  de- 
lights in  these  games  in  which 
strength,  skill,  prowess,  and  ability 
excel.  Girls,  too,  should  be  encour- 
aged to  enter  into  games  vhich  help 
develop  their  powers  of  body  and 
mind  systematically,  and  symmetrical- 
ly- 

This   interest    and   participation   in 

games    should    be    continued    by   both 


sexes  all  through  life.  It  would  be 
well  for  every  man  if  he  would  pre- 
serve some,  hobby,  such  as  tennis, 
from  the  plays  of  his  adolescent,  life, 
and  keep  on  with  the  game.  It  would 
prove  a  help  to  him  in  every  way. 
Anger. 

One  of  the  instincts  which  is  pro- 
nounced in  childhood  and  in  adoles- 
cence is  anger.  It  is  one  of  those 
traits  which  have  been  inherited  from 
early,  primitive  man  and  which  ap- 
pear anew  in  each  individual  of  the 
race.  It  manifests  itself  particularly 
in  the  fighting  proclivities  of  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen 
years.  It  is  also  common  to  girls 
during  this  period.  As  experience 
widens  in  life,  anger  arises  from  dif- 
ferent, causes.  Temper  and  anger 
which  arise  in  later  adolescence  and 
earlier  manhood  and  womanhood  come 
from  such  causes  as  jealousy,  misun- 
derstanding, sarcasm,  selfishness,  etc. 

However,  there  is  a  place  for  righte- 
ous indignation,  and  outbursts  of  tem- 
per and  passion  must  be  directed  and 
controlled  in  the  right  manner.  The 
prevalence  of  wickedness,  sin,  corrup- 
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tion,  and  vice  in  the  world  are  suf- 
ficient to  arouse  righteous  indignation. 
We  applaud  the  efforts  of  reformer, 
teacher,  and  worker  in  striving  to 
overcome  them. 

Sympathy 

This  sentiment  becomes  very  real 
during  this  age.  Even  at  its  best, 
youth  has  only  a  limited  experience 
with  life,  yet  it  manifests  this  trait 
to  a  marked  degree.  The.  tenderness 
of  a  youth  about  fourteen  to  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  shows  itself  in 
various  ways.  This  instinct  should 
be  broadened  and  developed  so  that 
it  will  touch  the  varied  forms  of  life 
and  be  manifested  in  higher  ideals  of 
benevolence,  love,  unselfishness,  kind- 
ness, and  altruism. 

It  is  a  time,  perhaps,  when  a  mother 
may  have  to  work  hard  for  her  son, 
and  he  wishes  to  get  to  work  to  help 
his  mother;  or  perhaps  he  sees  the 
need  of  a  library  in  his  home  town 
and  he  wishes  to  be  a  millionaire  to 
build  a  library  building  endow  it  for 
his  friends,  etc. 

Religious  Life 

The  adolescent  period  is  the  golden 
age  of  religious  decisions.  In  con- 
sidering the  religious  side  of  this  era 
we  are  met  by  two  kinds  of  experi- 
ence. The  first  which  is  revealed  in 
the  life  of  the  individual  who  has 
from  birth  lived  in  a  religious  environ- 
ment and  been  nurtured  in  religious 
truth.  In  other  words,  he  cannot  re- 
call in  his  experience  when  he  has 
not  known  something  of  religious 
ideals.  The  second  is  brought  out  by 
the  experience  of  the  individual  who 
comes  to  a  religious  decision  during 
this  epoch. 

However,  the  common  factor  of  the 
experiences  of  the  two  types  mention- 
ed  is   the   will.     In   the   first,   coinci- 


dental with  the  development  of  the  re- 
ligious life  was  the  development  of 
the  will;  in  the  second,  the  point  in 
life  was  reached  when  the  need  of  re- 
ligious ideals  was  recognized  and  the 
will  became  therefore  the  determining 
factor  in  the  decision. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  doubts  ap- 
pear. The  broadening  of  the  youth's 
intellectual  experience  has  developed 
the  spirit  of  inquiry.  He  is  not  so 
willing  to  accept  as  religious  truths 
mere  statements  to  be  bolstered  up 
by  faith;  he  wants  to  know  the  rea- 
sonableness of  his  belief.  This  species 
of  intellectual  doubt,  which  is  usually 
sincere  at  this  period  of  life,  should 
be  met  by  a  patient,  sympathetic  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  teacher  or  parent. 
The  doubting  attitude  of  this  period 
can  be  appreciated  because  it  is  a 
common  experience  of  a  growing,  de- 
veloping mind.  As  the  adolescent 
youth  comes  to  a  more  complete  know- 
ledge of  religious  truth,  his  doubts 
will  largely  disappear.  However,  this 
is  the  golden  opportunity  for  the  Sun- 
day school  teacher.  It  is  a  time  when 
positive,  sincere  teaching  is  required. 
By  careful  guidance  and  broader  and 
deeper  teaching  the  youth's  horizon 
may  be  enlarged,  and  he  can  be  led 
out  of  doubt  into  the  way  of  truth. 
His  questions  can  be  answered  and  his 
faith  strengthened  and  his  knowledge 
increased. 

Religious  Education 
As  has  already  been  intimated,  the 
great  problem  of  the  Sunday  school  is 
to  hold  the  boy  who  has  reached  the 
age  of  fourteen.  When  he  reaches 
that  age  he  feels  that  he  has  gradu- 
ated from  it  and  that  he  has  learned 
all  the  school  can  teach  him.  There 
is  presented  here  a  most  difficult  prob- 
lem.    However,   we  see   no  good   rea- 
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■    ±   why    the    adolescent    boy    should  and  his     soul  has     an     unquenchable 

not  be  held,  and  give  to  the  school  the  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  knows  when 

service  and  help  which  it  vitally  needs  a    teacher    is    unprepared    or    merely 

and  has  reason  to  expect  from  him.  passes  over  the  vital  truths  of  the  les- 

We  firmly  believe  that  Sunday  school  son.,    He  is  a  harsh  taskmaster  with 

teachers  for  the  adolescent  period  of  respect   to   the  plans  pursued  by  his 

bovhood  and  manhood  shuld  be  men.  teacher.     He  has  every  reason  to  ax- 

A  male  teacher  is  better  fitted  to  en-  peet  his  teacher  to  present  the  lesson 

ter  into  the  experience  and  rapidly  de-  to  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  be 

veloping  changes  of  this  period  of  life  led   to   understand  the   difficult   prob- 

than  a  female,.  Girls  of  the  adolescent  lems  and  helped  in  solving  them, 
era  are  less  likely  to  manifest  the  at-  The  present  movement  of  organized 

titude  toward  the  school  which  boys  classes  for  boys  and  men  appeals  to 

show   and  are  more  easily  held  to  its  large  numbers  and  meets  a  long  felt 

regular  attendance.  need,  but  organization  is  not  the  crux 

When  the  teaching  is  of  a  strong,  of  the  problem.     The  solution  is  found 

positive,  and  sincere  nature,  the  ado-  in  the  application  of  consecrated,  m- 

leseent  youth  will  be  held.     It  is  the  telligent,    and   practical   teaching. 
critical  and  inquiring  period  of  lite, 


MAGNOLIA  GARDENS. 

Mrs.  E.  Frank  Taylor. 

All  the  glory  of  the  sunset  all  the  sweetness  of  the  rose 
Seems  to  be  caught  and  imprisoned  in  this  Southern  gardens  close— 
Sanctuary  for  the  splendor  of  azaleas  pink  and  flame, 
And  the  perfume  of  magnolias,  cream  white,  lovely  beyond  name ! 
Witching  vistas,  luring-  by  paths  strung  with  blossom  spangled  vine, 
Plumed  wisteria  and  mock  orange,  silver  mist  and  purple  wine— 
'Xeath  the  feet  an  em 'raid  carpet,  overhead  the  warm  blue  skies, 
Infinitely  fair  and  lovely  as  a  dream  of  paradise. 
All  the  day  the  breeze  is  playing,  as  a  lute  thru  moss  hung'  trees, 
Music  for 'the  birds  whose  chorus  fills  the  air  with  melodies. 
Crystal  water  flowing  gently,  laves  the  fringing  ferns  and  grass, 
Wax  white  petals  on  its  bosom,  as  pale  ghosts  silently  pass- 
Generations  loved  and  laughed  here,  romance  tip-toed  thru  each  lane, 
Restless  spirits  found  a  promise  and  tranquility  again. 
Steeped  in  fragrant,  golden  softness,  by  the  sunlight,  moonlight  wooed, 
Irem's  bowers  of  enchantment,  wrapped  in  peaceful  solitude. 

(Mrs    Tavlor    a  delegate  from  Virginia  at  recent  convention,  was  inspired 
to  write  the  above  lines  on  her  visit  to  the  Magnolia  Gardens.— Editor.) 
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THE  SHIPWRECK. 


By  Proctor 

The  final  edition  of  the  News  had 
just  been  put  to  bed,  as  the  editors 
say,  and  the  busy  hum  of  the  office 
had  died  down — as  hushed  as  the 
night  outside.  Occasionly  the  shriek- 
ing horn  of  one  of  the  newspaper 
autos,  dashing,  wildly  to  put  bundles 
of  newspapers  on  a  train,  disturbed 
the  night. 

Within  the  building  the  drone  (if 
the  multiple  presses  in  the  basement 
could  be  heard.  In  the  reporters' 
room  only  two  men  remained,  sitting 
at  their  typewriters  and  looking  in- 
terestedly over  the  previous  edition 
for  their  own  stories.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  a  debris  of  newspap.., 
clippings,  copy  paper — tossed  aside 
hastily  during  the  busy  hours  of  the 
evening  rush.  The  electric  lights 
hung  upon  vacant  desks,  in  strange 
contrast  to  but  only  a  half  an  hour 
before. 

In  the  editor's  office,  right  off  the 
reporter's  room,  the  light  was  bu  ■ 
ing  brightly.  The  editor,  a  gray- 
haired  man,  was  sitting  before  his 
desk.  He  had  a  big  blue  pencil  and 
from  time  to  time  he  marked  a  ero  <s 
against  a  story  in  the  paper  which 
pleased  him.  His  eyes  were  those 
of  a  young  man — bright,  sparkling, 
full  of  vivacity,  a  great  contrast  to 
his  complexion,  which  was  slaghl'y 
pale.  Lines  on  his  face  showed  the 
immense  pressure  the  evening  had 
wrought. 

A  younger  man,  wearing,  a  soft  felt 
hat,  sat  in  the  office  easy-chair  a'>d 
from  time  to  time  glanced  out  at 
the  lights  of  an  all-night  restaur:v,t 
across    the    street.     He    had    the    air 


P.  Lincoln. 

of   having    tituie    on   his    hands.     He 
glanced  at  his  watch. 

"It's  2:30,  Henry,"  he  said. 
:'What  time  are  you  going  home?-' 
' '  Oh,  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  was 
the  reply  of  the  editor.  "Want  to 
wait  and  see  if  anything  else  breaks 
tonight.  It  seems  that  things  hap- 
pen in  bunches.  We  had  a  railroad 
wreck,  a  drowning  accident  and  sev- 
eral big  auto  smashes  tonight.  We 
have  two  reporters  out  in  the  city 
room  waiting.  They'll  stay  urn  il 
3:30  when  they'll  say  good-night." 

' '  Then  I  'li  wait  for  you  if  you  11 
be  sure  to  come  in  half  an  hour," 
was  the  other's  answer.  "By  the 
way,   where's   Jiminie?" 

The  editor  dropped  his  blue  pencil, 
as  if  the  question  was  a  interesting 
one  to  him,  tilted  back  his  chair  and 
became  the  man  of  leisure  instead 
of  the  editor  working  under  a  heavy 
strain. 

"You  mean  Jimmie,  the  office 
boy?" 

The   other  nodded. 

"Perhaps  you  don't  remember 
that  famous  night,  Karl.  It  was 
something  just  like  tonight  but  eveD 
worse.  The  flood  had  swept  through 
Uptown  and  was  carrying  all  before 
it.  Wires  were  down  and  we  turned 
the  whole  staff  loose  on  the  story, 
like  a  pack  of  hungry  hounds  after 
a  rabbit.  The  office  was  deserted. 
It  looks  alive  this  minute  to  what  it 
did  that  night  when  everyone  left  to 
reach  Uptown. 

"Jimmie  came  to  me,  rather  glum, 
when  he  saw  he  was  left  alone  and 
asked   if   he   couldn't     help.     I     told 
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'  hiim  he  could  serve  the  interests  of 
our  reading'  public  much  better  by 
staying  right  in  the  office  and  carry- 
ing down  the  copy.  The  telephones 
were  working  overtime  and  Jimmie 
really  had  enough  to  do." 

The   editor  sat   back.     His   mind's 
eye    traveled   to   that   night.     Jimmie 
was  the  copy  boy.     He  ran  from  the 
reporter's     typewriters     with     what 
was  written   to   the   city   editor,   who 
looked  it  over  and  then  Jimmie  took 
it  to  the  pnuematic   tube,  where   the 
copy  was     deposited  and  sent  whiz- 
zing to  the  composing  room  to  be  set 
up  in  type.     Jimmie  was     an     over- 
grown  boy,    light   hair,    tanned    com- 
plexion  and   that   dream   in   his   eyes 
as   If   he    was    forever   thinking.     He 
ayways  carried  a  book  in  one  of  his 
pockets,    a    book    soiled    from    much 
use,  but   it  was  not  the  type  earned 
by   the   other   office   boys.     It   was   a 
story  of  the  sea,  ' '  Two  Years  Before 
the   Mast."     He   had   read   the   book 
four    times,    the    editor    knew,    whi'.e 
he  was  with   the  News. 

The   editor     commenced     speaking 

again. 

"Jimmie  was  some  boy,  Karl  No 
one  ever  knew  who  his  parents  were, 
where  he  came  from,  where  he  went 
when  he  left  the  office,  but  always 
he  was  on  time.  He  was  always  a 
willing  worker,  would  run  here  and 
there  and  never  grumble.  He  was  a 
great  kid,  just  as  great  as  they  made 
them  in  the  older  days. 

;''The  office  was  deserted  and  I 
remember  that  I  was  trying  to  get 
a  "phone  call  through  to  Uptown 
when  the  telephone  in  the  reporters' 
room  buzzed  and  buzzed.  It  seeme.l 
i  the  intsrument  wished  to  talk.  Just 
as  I  reached  the  door  of  the  office  to 


answer  the  call  myself  the  city  editor 
came  rushing  up  to  me,  his  face  :is 
red  as  if  he  had  been  running  a  hun- 
dred yard  dash. 

"  'The  City  of  Portland  is  ashore 
oil  Highland  rocks.  It  is  pound  wg 
to  pieces.  Three  hundred  passengers 
on  board,'  he  shouted. 

'•My    heart    sank.     Here    was    the 
whole  city  staff  chasing  the   Uptown 
flood,  which  looked  so  big,  and  there 
was  not  a  person  to  send  to  get  the 
story  of  the  sinking  ship — not  a  soul. 
I  glanced  around  the  reporters'  room. 
I   couldn't   send  the   city   editor  and 
I  couldn't  send  -the  rewrite  men  who 
were  to  take  the  flood  story  over  the 
telephone.     What   was    to   be  done    I 
didn't  know.     My  first  plan  was   to 
call  back  some  of  the  flood  men,  but  I 
couldn't    reach    them,    I    knew,    with 
wires   down,   and   besides   it   was   too 
long  a  distance  to  go  away  back  up 
to  Highland.  It  would  be  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  by  that  time  and  we'd 
never  get  to  press. 

"Unconsciously,  I  sensed  someone 
approaching  me.  I  turned  abruptly, 
Jimmie   stood   there,   edging  nearer. 

"  'Let  me  go,'  he  pleaded.  'I  eau 
get  the  story  and  telephone  the 
office. ' 

' '  For  several  minutes  I  hesitated. 
Here  was  a  story  that  required  an 
experienced  man,  a  man  of  years. 
How  could  I  send  this  boy  out  there, 
I  thought.  But  it  was  like  a  drown- 
ing man  grasping  after  a  straw. 
'Here,'  I  said  to  Jimmie,  and  I  gave 
him  a  ten-dollar  bill  for  expenses  and 
told  him  the  quickest  way  to  reach 
Highland. 

"His  face  brightened  and  he  rushed 
for  his  cap  and  put  it  on  as  he  ran 
towards    the    door.     He    didn't    look 
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around  he  moved  so  fast.  I  kept  won- 
dering and  wondering  as  the  minutes 
fled  past  just  what  a  fool  stunt  I  had 
done.  Meanwhile,  the  men  at  the 
flood  had  managed  to  circle  the  strick- 
en town  and  had  a  good  story,  all  the 
facts.  They  were  'phoning  it  from 
the  next  town  within  half  an  hour. 

"The  first  an  who  called  was  Smith, 
James  Lueey,  Smith,  you  know,  of  il  e 
big  wool  firm  of  Smith,  Donaldson  & 
Company.  I  told  him  to  drop  the 
flood  story  and  rush  r:ght  off  to  High- 
land as  fast  as  he  could  do  so.  It 
was  a  chance.  Take  a  taxi,  an  ocean 
liner,  a  ferry  boat,  or  anything  that 
flies,  but  get  there,  I  told  him.  There 
were  still  ten  men  at  the  flood,  so  I 
knew  that  I  was  safe  on  that  story. 

"When  midnight  approached  and 
we  had  everything  we  could  use  *  . 
the  flood  story  my  heart  sank.  We 
hadn't  heard  a  word  from  either  Jitii- 
mie  or  Smith.  Here  was  the  big  ex- 
cursion steamer  'City  of  Portland,' 
hung  on  a  reef  off  the  rock-bound 
coast,  perhaps  beljug  pounded  into 
debris  with  all  these  passengers.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  tearing  my  hair 
when  the  'phone  buzzed  again — that 
long  buzz  of  disaster,  of  something 
happening.  It  rung  in  my  ears  and 
I  can  almost  hear  it  yet. 

"It  was  little  Jimmie  "s  voice,  MS 
shrill  as  an  opera  singer's,  but  it 
was  as  calm  a.s  the  most  experienced 
man  on  the  newspaper.  He  had  :'-.o 
whole  story,  even  an  eye-witness  ac- 
count, a  graphic  description  of  the 
big  ship  being  hurled  on  the  rock 
by  the  heavy  seas,  the  grinding  of  the 
hull  on  the  rocks,  the  cries  of  the  pas- 
sengers, the  mad  rush  for  the  life-boats 
and  the  vessel's  orchestra  playing  the 
anthem    as    the    boats    were    lowered 


and  put  off  for  shore. 

"My  ears  tingled  with  joy.  Who. 
a  reporter  that  Jimmie  would  make, 
I  told  myself  as  the  men  who  took  the 
story  over  the  'phone  were  banging 
it  off  on  the  machines.  He  was  wor  h 
his  weight  in  gold.  I  hadn't  heard 
from  "Smith  and  I  concluded  he  'id 
been  lost  en  route.  Here  was  an  ex- 
perienced man  lost,  and  a  youngster, 
a  boy,  becoming  the  hero  of  the  big- 
gest story   in  years. 

"Jimmie  didn't  come  in  the  rest 
of  the  night,  but  Sm:th  did.  His 
clothes  had  been  wet  and  shrunk  up 
his  back.  He  never  should  have  bought 
such  a  cheap  suit  of  clothes.  He 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the 
wrecked  ship's  passengers.  But  his 
face  was  bright  from  the  excitement 
of  the  night. 

' '  He  came  right  over  to  me  and 
pulled  me  by  the  arm,  motioning  me 
into  my  office.  'Where's  Jimmie?' 
I  asked  him.  He  said  nothing,  but 
pulled  me  by  the  arm  again. 

"We  sat  just  as  we  are  sitting  now. 
He  told  me  how  he  managed  to  reach 
the  Highland  promontory  at  the  end 
of  which  was  the  reef  upon  which  the 
boat  was  pounding.  But  he  couldn't 
find  Jimmie.  The  vessel  was  only 
about  a  hundred  feet  off  shore  aud 
loomed  lie  a  white  giant  in  the  dark- 
ness, a  giant  which  had  fallen.  The 
waves  were  splashing  high  over  tb.3 
ship  and  the  life-boats  were  coming 
in  with  the  waves. 

' '  Suddenly,  he  said,  he  heard  a 
shriek.  A  life-boat  had  tipped  over 
just  as  it  Was  within  twenty  feet  of 
the  rocky  shore.  He  ran  to  the  spot. 
All  he  could  see  were  men,  women 
and  children,  like  sliadowa,  strug- 
gling in  the  surf,  shrieking.     He  saw 
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a  form  dash  into  the  surf  and  swim 
with  a  powerful  stroke  to  the  boat, 
grasp  a  mother  and  her  babe  and 
make  for  shore. 

"Then  he  saw  it  was  Jimmie.  Ho 
never  knew  Jimmie  eoudl  swim,  but 
he  always  knew  he  was  silent  and 
that  he  liked  the  water.  Jimmie 
brought  his  burdens  to  shore  and  re 
turned  again.  Meanwhile  others 
were  helping  and  within  half  an  hour 
the  wrecked  life-boat's  passengers 
were  saved — thanks  to  Jimmie. 

"Smi+h,  too,  had  dashed  into  the 
sea  and  helped.  Then  he  took  Jim- 
mie to  one  side  and  asked  him  about 
the  story,  if  he  had  gathered  enough 
facts.  Jimmie  smiled,  as  he  tried 
to  wring  his  clothes  dry. 

•*'  'Do  let  me  phone  this  story'?'  he 
pleaded  to  Smith. 

"Smith  told  him  to  go  ahead,  and 
they  found:  a  farm-house  with  a 
telephone  about  a  mile  down  the 
road.  Both  went  in,  woke  up  the 
people  and  told  them  of  the  wreck 
and  asked  if  they  could  use  the  'phoEe- 
Jimmie  did  the  talking  and  gave  us 
the   best   stojry   we   have   ever  had. 

"Then  I. asked  Smith  why  Jimmie 
didn't  come  int  the  office.  Smith 
hesitated  and  then  the  tears  came 
to  is  eyes.  'The  poor  kid,'  he  said. 
'He  was  so  exhasted,  after  rescuing 
the  life-boat  passengers  that  he  asked 
the  farmer  if  he  could  stay  there 
that  fnight,    I    should    have    known 


better  than  to  have  allowed  him  to 
telephone  that  lengthy  story.  He  was 
so  weak,  he  eo)uld  just  barely  totter 
around.  I  think,  too,  boss,  that  Jim- 
mie is  going'  to  have  pneumonia. 
The  date  plantation  of  Arizona  and 
"Smith  was  rightj  Jimmie  was 
in  a  hospital  cot  for  a  month.  He 
was  as  sick  as  he  could  be  but  we 
had  the  best  doctors  in  the  city  come 
to  look  him  over  and  he  got  well  and 
went  back  to  us  as  the  star  office 
boy  again.  But  it  wasn'  for  Ion;'. 
He   left  us   for  good." 

The  editor  looked  down  at  the 
lights  of  the  restaurant,  twinkling. 
A  fine  rain  had  begun  to  fall  in  the 
street  and  the  roads  were  as  if  polish- 
ed. He  drew  out  a  cigar  from  the 
drawer  of  the  desk  and  lighted  a 
match. 

"But  what  became  of  Jimmie? 
A  boy  like  that  should  become  some 
day   a  great   man." 

The  editor  paused  thoughtfully  a 
monument  before  replying.  Then  ho 
said:  "You  know  Smith,  the  report- 
er, is  James  Lucey  Smith,  of  the 
wool  firm  of  his  name  and  he  has 
made  a  fortune,  aided  by  Donald- 
son?" 

The  other  nodded   assent 
"Well,   Donaldson  is   Jimmie.  And 
he's  making  good.     Going  to  run  for 
Congress   when   he  gets   a   few  years 
older.     We're    all    for    him." 


Keep  a  record  of  all  the  kindnesses  that  you  receive  and  you  will  find 
it  helpful  reading  on  ,a  day  of  discouragement. 
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THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  GODS. 


By  Felix  J.  Koch. 


For  some  years  we  have  frequent- 
ly heard  the  cry,  "See  America 
First, ' '  and  much  has  been  told  us  of 
the  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
of  Niagara,  of  the  Petrified  Forest, 
and  of  the  Grand  Canyons  of  the 
Colorado  and  the  Arkansas.  People 
talk  of  scenery,  heights  and  depths. 
But  when  we  pin  the  most  ardent 
enthusiast  down  to  telling  just  what 
is  what  at  the  better-known  Amer- 
ican wonderlands,  we  hear  usually  a 
lot  of  glittering  adjectives  and  really 
know  little  more   than  before. 

What,  then,  is  there  to  see  in  some 
of  he  best  known  of  the  American 
wonderlands?  Take  for  example  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods,  near  Colorado 
Springs  and  Manitou. 

Those  who  visit  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods  for  the  first  time  are  apt  to  be 
strangody  disillusioned.  They  have 
seen  picture  postcards,  or  have  watch- 
ed motion  pictures  of  tours  through 
it.  They  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  one  would  enter  the  Garden  by 
some  magnificent  natural  gateway 
and  stroll  on  to  the  end  of  the  great 
park  with  ease.  Instead,  at  a  little 
side  street  one  leaves  the  line  of 
street  cars,  that  continue  on  to  the 
Manitou  incline.  One  turns  down 
this  byway  and  ascends  a  very  steep 
hill;  comes  to  a  point  where  automo- 
bilists  must  park  their  vehicles;  gives 
a  fleeting  glance  at  Pike's  Peak  off 
to  the  rear  and  then  gets  one  great 
bird  's-eye-view  over  a  jumble  of  very 
pink  rocks,  looking  like  so  many 
cakes.  And  one  is  told  that  he  is  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods ! 

Just  ahead  some  of  the.  sightseers 


are  climbing  a  curious  formation 
of  rock,  reaching  one  to  the  other,  as 
do  folk  scalng  the  Pyramids.  The 
accompanying  photograph  gives  an 
idea  of  the  height  of  the  stones. 

Just  beyond  them  a  lovely  country 
road  invites  the  stroller,  leading  him 
on,  over  the  crest  of  hills,  where,  to 
the  right,  he  views  wide  fields  and 
meadows,  rolling  away  into  distance ; 
while  at  the  left  there  are  fields  of 
very  green  grass  with  scattered  scrub- 
oaks.  Everywhere  in  this  panorama 
rise  the  strange,  scarlet  rocks,  like 
so  many  giant  livers,  lobe  over-lap- 
ping lobe.  Off,  farther  to  the  left, 
the  mountains  roll  up.  They  are 
covered  with  a  black  shrub,  as  if  a 
foil  to  Pike's  Peak,  on  which  snow 
is  visible.  Closer  by  are  the  wild 
flowers  for  which  Colorado  is  so  not- 
able, and  travelers  pick  these  4;,ly, 
only   to   let    them    wilt. 

We  stop  for  a  snapshot  or  two  of 
this  region;  then  ramble  on  out  the 
long  road  over  the  crest.  Beyond, 
the  path  leads  to  crags  that  bend,  as 
some  cliff  might,  inland.  Far  ahead 
two  or  three  pinnacles  rise,  half  pink 
and  half  gray.  The  picture  present- 
ed is  charming,  especially  because  of 
its  colors.  The  day  is  so  balmy,  the 
sun  is  so  bright,  and  we  stop  to  revel 
and  to  enjoy ! 

By  and  by  we  continue  along  the 
same  highway.-  It  becomes  very 
steep,  and  such  autos  as  have  ven- 
tured so  far.  come  to  an  abrupt  stop. 
The  great  crags  serve  as  hitching 
posts,  as  it  were,  for  them.  And 
curious  series  of  parallel  ledges  of 
the   red   rock,    their   summits   in   M's 
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and  N"'s  on  the  skyline,  lead  on  to 
other  heights.  Of  course  the  in- 
veterate camera  fiends  halt  us;  they 
must  stop  and  photograph  one  and  all 
of  their  crowd.  There  is  no  use  at- 
tempting resistance;  so  we  smile  and 
lose  time  being  posed  on  ledges  and 
about  the  crags.  When,  again,  we 
have  talked  Colorado  with  a  half 
dozen  strangers,  and  loitered  for 
snap-shots  sufficient  to  last  us  a  life- 
time, we  return  to  the  road  and  go  on. 
In  due  time  we  come  to  a  great  in- 
ner valley,  the  real  Garden  of  the 
Gods.  A  self-imposed  guide  tells  how 
this  section,  480  acres,  was  purchased 
by  the  late  Mr.  Parkins  in  order  that 
it  might  be  better  preserved.  Al- 
though he  might  have  received  $450,- 
000  for  the  place  any  day,  he  left  it 
at  his  death  to  the  public  for  all 
time. 

Somehow  we  discover  that  all 
we've  heard  about  distances  in  Col- 
orado isn't  fiction!  The  more  we 
walk,  the  farther  away  things  seem 
to  become,  and  it's  much  farther 
than  we  would  have  supposed  from 
point  to  point  in  this  Garden.  We 
rather  wish  our  auto  had  been  more 
of  a  hill  climber,  and  twenty-four 
minutes  after  we've  been  in  the 
Garden  we'd  be  glad  of  any  chance 
to  ride.  Some  of  the  fresher  of  foot 
volunteer  to  go  back  to  the  high  road 
in  search  of  one  of  the  carriages  we 
spurned  at  the  start,  and  the  last  we 
see  of  them  they  are  vanishing  in 
distance.  They  do  not  return  (they've 
pegged  out,  we  find  out  later;)  and 
finally  giving -up  hope,  we  trudge  on. 
The  vastness  of  the  place  grows  on 
us.  Then  luckily,  a  Garden  wagon- 
ette chances  by  and  takes  all  of  us 
around  at  seventy-five  cents  a  head. 
There 's  a  Minnesota  doctor,  with  his 


wife  and  small  daughter,  a  girl  from 
Peru  and  an  Ohio  man,  and  three 
other  sightseers  from  New  York 
State.  Thus  do  extremes  meet  in  the 
park ! 

At  12  :35  we  are  off  up  a  road  lined 
with  huge  rock  formations,  stretch- 
ing on  like  great  rivers  and  guard- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  six-mile  loop 
through  the  grounds.  It's  a  mile  and 
a  half  farther  on  to  the  cliff  dwellers, 
who  are  a  tale  in  themselves.  In  a 
ditch  at  the  road-side  a  huge  touring 
auto  lies  helpless,  a  speaking  picture 
of  what  machines  will  receive  should 
they  venture  too  far  into  the  park. 
The  chauffeur  says  he  over-turned  in 
turning  out  for  pedestrians;  which 
may,  or  may  not,  be  the  case. 

Idly  we  drive  into  hills  starred  with 
wild  flowers,  the  lovely  yucca  tower- 
ing over  the  rest.  A  tourist  is  tell- 
ing of  a  Denver  enthusiast  who  sends 
out  seeds  of  the  wild  flowers,  yucca 
and  yellow  columbine,  evening  prim- 
rose and  wild  cypress.  He  scatters 
the  flowers,  as  Johnny  Applewood 
did  the  ponies,  the  country  over,  out 
of  pure  love  of  his  kind.  The  Min- 
nesota doctor  has  secured  some  to 
sow  on   the   countysides   near  him. 

Now  we  come  out  on  another 
great  view  of  the  Garden.  Across  the 
valley  from  this  point  Balanced  Rock 
is  visible,  a  mesa  with  the  scrub-oak 
lying  between.  Huge  crows  rise 
from  the  earth  and  fly  straight  ahead 
to  more  crags,  colored  peaks  that  give 
contrast  to  a  gray  Sugar-Loaf  Rock. 
There's  another  triangular  or  cone- 
shape  Sugar  Loaf  near  this.  To  our 
surprise  these  are  really  the  two 
crags  we've  seen  far  off  before. 

Meanwhile  the  driver  is  enthusias- 
tic over  our  queries.  He  gets  some 
folk,  he  tells  us,  who  never  ask  ques- 
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tions  at  all,  and  they,  as  a  rule  dis- 
gust him.  Behind  us  he  points  out 
two  other  cone-mountains ;  the  one 
with  a  weather  vane.  Halting  for  a 
moment  at  the  side  of  the  gray  crag, 
he  tells  us  of  an  eagle's  nest  located 
close  by.  The  young  of  the  eagle, 
he  continues,  were  taken  from  this  by 
lowering  a  boy  with  a  rope,  who 
took  them  off,  one  at  a  time.  It  was 
risky  work,  but  it  paid  splendidly. 
We  come  to  a  cross  ridge,  and  then 
to  the  rirn  of  the  valley.  We  have 
reached  one  of  the  great  beauty  spots 
of  the  West,  the  Natural  Gateway, 
they  call  it.  Just  ahead  there  rise 
two  gigantic  slabs  of  the  red  rock, 
like  two  vast  slivers  cut  from  some 
giant  melon  of  pre-historic  days! 
Their  height  is  accentuated  by  their 
colors;  they  rise  up  seemingly  bound 
to  scrape  the  blue  skies.  Near  at 
{land  another  large  red  slab  forms  the 
Sentinel  Rock  of  the  postcards;  over 
this,  far  in  the  distance,  we  can  make 
out  Pike's  Peak,  it  snows  all  the 
whiter  in  contrast  to  this  foreground. 
We  halt  a  moment  to  appreciate 
the  magnificence,  the  grandeur  of  all 
of  it!  Then  the  camera  fiends  take 
their  pictures,  and  once  more  we  are 
off,  for  the  heart  of  the  Garden  of 
the  Gods.  Throughout  the  drive  the 
mountains  are  seen  in  the  distance. 
We  study  individual  peaks  jutting 
from  the  main  range.  Then  the  closer 


red  outcrops  the  ledges  fascinate  us, 
the  more  as  the  guide  points  out 
fantastic  figures — the  "Graces,"  the 
"Indian  Busy  Planting,"  and  so  on. 
Round  about  us  even  the  earth  is  red, 
matching  well  the  liver-like  rocks  that 
abound.  Nor  does  this  soil  stop  the 
growth  of  the  scrub-oak.  And  there 
are  lovely  wild  red  lillie.s  and  the 
yellow  lenum  at  the  side  of  our  wind- 
ing trail. 

Sometimes  we  look  into  gorges,  big 
and  little.  Again,  we  halt  at  the 
Deception  Roek.  Every  travels? 
dismounts  here,  sure  he  can  reach 
the  top  of  this  crag.  He  feels  cer- 
tain, but  only  the  extremely  tall  ones 
can  come  anywhere  near  even  finger- 
ing the  crest.  The  opticial  illusion 
is  occasioned  by  the  fact  of  the 
Rock 's  standing  with  a  giant  crag, 
or  con>b,  at  its  rear,  so  that  distances 
become    wholly   deceptive. 

On  ahead  there  are  other  wonders. 
There  are  Mountezuma 's  Ruins,  The 
Temple  Comb,  and  higher  still,  the 
Needle  Rock;  while  at  left  there  are 
three  combs,  The  Three.  Graces.  It 
is  a  great  succession  of  curious  shapes 
and  forms  in  the  scarlet  stone,  soft- 
ened by  the  hazes  of  Colorado.  It's 
a  long,  long  jaunt,  but  a  fascinating 
one.  and  when,  at  last,  we  come  away, 
it's  with  half  a  sigh  that  we  must 
leave  this  great  Western  Wonder- 
land! 


Rutherford  joins  the  list  of  the  counties  providing  comfortable  county 
homes.  If  a  county  undertakes  to  care  for  its  indigent  at  all  it  ought 
to  care  for  them  adequately.  And  it  will  not  he  long  before  close  by 
every  county  home  there  will  be  a  county  hospital.  It  is  sound  economy 
to  conserve  the  public  health. — New  and  Observer. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 

enjoyed  by  everyone. 


The  boys  were  all  glad  to  see  the 
end  of  the  month  here  so  they  could 
send  a  letter  home. 

§     §      § 

Mr.  Carriker  and  the  tractor  boys, 
have  kept  the  tractors  busy  plowing 
during    the   past   week. 

5     «      « 

The  boys  have  been  planting  flow- 
ers   and    setting    out    tomato    plants 
during  .the  past  week. 
§     §      § 

Ralph  Cutchins  a  member!  of  the 
fourth  cottage  was  paroled  last  Sun- 
day. Cutchins  has  made  a  good  rec- 
ord while  here. 

§     §      * 

Louis  Norris,  who  was  formerly  a 
boy  here,  paid  us  a  visit  last  Sun- 
day. The  boys  Were  all  glad  to 
know  that  he  was  getting  along  fine. 

§    i     $ 

Mr.  S.  B.  Eennett  now  has  charge 
of  the  bakery,  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Spaugh,  who  left  the  institution 
last  Monday  for  his.  summer  vaca- 
tion. 

*  $  § 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  S.  Green  paid  us  a 
visit  last  week,  Mr.  Green  was 
formerly  an  officer  at  the  Training 
School  and  the  boys  were  all  glad  to 
see  him. 

§     §      § 
Rev.  C.  C.  Myers,  of  Concord,  con- 
ducted   the    services    in    the    Chapel 


§    5     § 

Readers  of  this  issue  of  THE  UP- 
LIFT will  notice  again  a  large  honor 
roll  for  last  month,  showing  that 
the  boys  are  still  keeping  up  the 
good  work  in  the  school  room. 

*     §     § 

H.  Ervin  Cole  was  honorably  parol- 
ed last  Saturday.  Cole  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  cottage  and  has  made 
a  fine  record  at  the  Training  School 
and  we  all  hope  to  set*  him  make 
good  at  home. 

§     $      § 

The  following  boys  had  a  good 
time  showing  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives around  the  institution  last 
Wednesday,  Ben  Cameron,  Lloyd 
Winner,  Floyd  Lovelace,  George 
Howard,  James  Torrence,  Johnnie 
Wright,  Eugene  Laughlin, .;  Henry 
Brewer,  Ralph  Cutehin,  Sam  Pop- 
lin and  James   Ford. 

§  «  § 
A  package  came  in  the  office  last 
week,  and  when  it  was  opened  up, 
it  was  found  to  be  full  of  base  balls. 
Well  the  boys  have  been  wondering 
since  the  first  of  the  season  how  they 
were  going  to  get  balls  to  play  with 
after  supper.  Everyone  wanted  to 
know  where  they  came  from,  and 
when  they  looked  around  they  found 
a  little  tag  bearing  this  inscription, 
from  Coach  Bill  Fetzer,  U.  N.  (J. 
Chapel    Hill,   N.    C.     The   balls   were 


lest   Sunday   afternoon.     Rev.   Myers      counted   out   and   found   to  be   36   of 
preached   a  good   sermon,  which  was       them,    then    Supt.    Boger    said    they 
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would  send  2  to  each  cottage  and  the 
other1  twelve  would  be  used  at  the 
ball  ground.  They  are  now  having 
a  good  time  playing  with  the  balls 
and  offer  many  thanks  to  Coach  Fet- 
i'er,  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

§    §    5 

The  third  gajrne  of  the  season  was 
another  victory  for  the  Training 
School,  when  the  local  team  played 
the  Harrisburg  team,  defeating  them 
by  a  score  of  9  to  8.  The  boys 
played]  fine  during  the  first  seven 
innings  scoring  7  runs  and  holding 
the  visitors  to  0.  Bost  started  the 
S-anie      for      the      local      team      and 


Alexander  for  the  visitors,  and, 
Russel  went  in  to  pitch  for  Bost  in 
the  eighth,  the  boys  went  wild  in  the 
eight  allowing  the  visitors  8  runs  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth.  The  score  was 
7  to  8  in  the  visitors  favor  in  the  first 
of  the  ninth,  Russel  and  Hobby  scor- 
ing in  the  last  half  and  winning  the 
game.  The  boys  all  played  fine  ex- 
cept for  a  few  wild  throws,  and* 
everyone  enjoyed  the  game.  The 
boys  are  going  to  play  the  Kannapolis 
team  on  the  local  diamond,  next  Sat- 
urday. This  is  expected  to  be  the 
hardest  gpme  of  the  season,  as  neith- 
er has  lost  a  game. 


HONOR  ROLL. 


Room  No.  1, 

"A" 
Odell  Ritchie,  Stanley  Armstrong, 
Herbert  Apple,  Claude  Evans,  James 
Davis,  Claiborne  Gilbert,  Chas.  Roper, 
Roby  Mullies,  Walter  Morris,  Robert 
Ferguson,  Pat  Templeton,  Paul  Fun- 
derburk,  Keith  Hunt,  Win.  Gregory, 
Vaughn  Smith,  Jno.  Wright,  Jesse 
Wall,  Llyod  Winner,  George  Howard, 
Chas.  Mayo,  Albert  Hill,  Ralph  Cutch- 
in,  Wm.  Miller,  Everett  Good- 
rich, Earle  Crow,  Chas.  Maynard,  J. 
J.  Jones,  Vestal  Yarborough,  Robt. 
Lee,  Aubrey  Weaver,  Doy  Hagwood. 

"B" 
Ervin  Cole,  Chas.  Crossman,  Edwin 
Greene,  Lexie,  Newman,  Thos.  Ses- 
soms,  Norman  Iddings,  Raymond 
Keenan,  Lambert  Cavenaugh,  Milton 
Hunt,  Howard  Riggs. 

Room  No.  2. 

"A" 
Chas.  Beach,  Percy  Briley,  Arthur 
Duke,  Clarence  Jolly,  Vernon  Lauder, 


Jim  Suther,  Donald  Pate,  Earl  Little, 
Pleas   Johnson,   Wm.    Case, 
Raines,   Wm.    Cooper. 

"B" 
David  Brown,  Spencer  Combs,  Sam 
Deal,  Hiram  Greer,  Walter  Page, 
Julius  Strickland,  Irvin  Turner,  Her- 
bert Tolley,  Graham  York,  Olive 
Davis,  Frank  Stone,  Whitlock  Pridg- 
en,  Louis  Pate,  Sam  Osborne,  Watson 
O'Quinn,  Smiley  Marrow,  Gene 
Laughlin. 

Room  No.  3. 

"A" 
Charlie  Almond,  Turner  Anderson, 
Paul  Camp,  Herman  Cook,  James 
Cumbie,  James  Ford,  Bryon  Ford, 
Clyde  Hollingsworth,  Carlyle  Hardy, 
Carlton  Heger,  George  Holland, 
Earl  Houser,  Roy  Johnson,  (Little) 
Rhodes  Lewis,  James  Lambert,  Hugh 
Moore,  Herbert  Orr,  James  Poplin, 
Banes  Porterfield,  Luke  Patterson, 
Dwight  Queen,  Garland  Rice,  Sam 
Stephenson,    Benion   Britten,      Edwin 
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Baker,  Willie  Creaseman,  Mack  Dun- 
can, Hoke  Ensley,  Jesse  Foster,  Ray 
Franklin,  Dallas  Hensley,  Sylvester 
Honeyeutt,  Garcnie  Halls,  Albert 
Jarman,  Baswill  Johnson,  Roy  John- 
son, Norman  Lee,  Floyd  Lovelace, 
Hallie  Matthews,  Jesse  Martin,  Ralph 
Martin,  Preston  McNeill,  Robert  Mc- 
Daniel,  Obed  MeClain,  Joseph  Pope, 
Brantley  Pridgen,  John  Perry,  Lee 
Rogers.,  John  Seagal,  Clarence  Sea- 
chrest,  Worth  Stout,  Lester  Staley, 
Joe  Stevens,  Harry  Stevens,  William 
Sherill,  Joe  Wilkes. 
"B" 
Edwin  Crenshaw,  William  Johnson, 
Homer  Montgomery,  Garland  McCall, 
Herbert  Poteat,  Coney  Loman.  George 
McCone. 

Room  No.  4. 
"A" 
Travis  Browning,  Floyd  Cagle,  Wm. 
Harvell,  George  White,  Lester  Bowen, 
Silvon  Earle  Gragg,  "J.  B."  Walker, 
Nat.    Johnson,    James      Long,      Earle 
Wade,  James  Phillips,  Leary  F.  Carl- 
ton,      Solomon       Thompson,       Alton 
Etheridge,  Albert  Buck,  Paul  Heger, 
Arthur  Hyler,  Ralph  Hundley,  Adam 
Beck,  Clarence  Maynard.  John  Wesly 
Forester,    Bill    Rising,      J.-nnes    Jvey, 
(yernon    Hall,    Harvey     Cork.      John 
Creech,    Walter    Hildreth. 
"B" 
Alphonzo  Kirby,  Clayton  Stephens, 
Teachy  Rich,  Sam  Poplin,  Ernest  Al- 
len,   Frank    Hill,      Wa/ion     Barbee, 
Eugene  Long,   Wil  '<nn   li^i'iH"'1.,  Con- 
ley  Kirby,  Roy  Linger!.'.?!'.  Rjiyuamjd 


l-'onnedy,  Clyae  Trol!i:ir-<  r.  .!  ilm 
Kivett,  Ed  Moses,  Reggie  Brown, 
David  Queen.  Fonzo  Wiles,  Winton 
Matthews.  Bloyce  Johnson.  Jeff  Bliz- 
zard, Ralph  Leatherwood,  Herman 
Hemric,  Sylvan  Smith,  Ferman  Wish- 
on,  John  Faggart,  Millard  Simpson, 
Hill  Ellington,  Brevard  McLendon, 
JuniuRs  Matthews. 

Room  No.  5. 
"A" 
Newland  Cox,  Robert  Sisk,  Fletch- 
er Heath.  Theodore  Coleman,  Ken- 
neth Lewis,  Elmer  Mooney,  Andrew 
Bivins.  Claude  Wilson,  Woodrow 
Kivitt,  James  Robertson,  Lyonel  Mc- 
Mahan.  Elmer  Proctor,  Robert 
Sprinkle,  Filmore  Cranfill,  Will 
Hodge,  Forest  Byers,  Luther  Gray, 
Clay  Bates,  Jesse  Harold.  Ned  Mor- 
ris, Jesse  Hurley,  Harold  Thompson, 
Jeff  Latterman,  Leonard  Burleson, 
Jim  Fisher,  Clyde  Lovitt,  John  Gray, 
Tom  Gross,  Carl  Richards,  Raymond 
Richards  William  Burnes,  Ray  Hat- 
ley,  Cecil  Trull,  Bert  Murray,  Delmos 
Stanley. 

"B" 
Laddie  McClamb,  Maston  Britt, 
Clyde  Smith,  Lester  Franklin,  Kellie 
Tedder,  James  Long,  Marshall  Weav- 
er, David  Whitaker,  Earl  Torrance, 
Howard  Catlett,  Moody  Parker,  Al- 
fred Stamey,  Jethro  Mills,  Carl 
Glass,  Daniel  Neithercutt,  Limzie 
Lambeth,  William  Wallford,  Harold 
Crary,  Claude  Dunn,  James  Peeler, 
Lonnie  Lewis. 


If  your  foot  slips,  you  may  recover  your  balance;  but  if  your  tongue 
slips,  you  cannot  recall  your  words. 
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OUR  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  World  is  Ours!  not  for  conquest — not  for  ex- 
ploitation—not for  oppression;  but  for  co-opera- 
tion and  mutual  opportunity,  to  the  realization,  by 
the  forces  and  ideals  of  our  enlightened  age,  of  the 
finer  civilization,  the  finer  individual  life.  The  day 
of  Crisis  and  Awakening  calls  for  the  brave,  clear 
and  steadfast  in  the  Faith  of  Righteousness, 
"With  power  on  this  dark  land  to  lighten  it,  and 
power  on  this  dead  world  to  make  it  live."— Con- 
cluding remarks  of  Gov.  Craig  before  Southern 
Commercial  Congress,  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  December 
1916. 
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in  the  face  and  demeanor  of  the  fine  little  gentleman  he  saw  a  welcome, 
unimpregnated  with  a  taint  of  high  importance  and  might,  for  uneouthness 
and  ill-manners  were  a  stranger  to  him  from  birth. 

Standing  erect  and  facing  every  question,  Gov.  Craig  never  knew  the  art 
of  carrying  double  with  friend  or  foe ;  he  never  proved  false  to  a  friend,  or 
unjust  to  a  foe;  and  in  his  nature  sneak  and  vieiousness  could  not  abide. 

The  pages  of  North  Carolina  history  are  brightened  by  the  life  and  serv- 
ice of  the  little  mountain  giant;  and  his  whole  lite,  with  its  victory  over 
hardships  and  its  accomplishment,  in  a  devoted  service  to  the  state,  furnish 
a  fine  inspiration  to  the  young  and  is  to  his  fellows  whom  he  has  left  a  jov 
and  a  hope. 

WEEKS  CBEEIT  BELONGS. 

The  passing  of  Ex-governor  Craig  brings  the  public  to  a  realization  of  what 
his  genius,  his  vision  and  his  advocacy  started  for  North  Carolina— the  things 
of  which  we  now  boast  and  which  give  us  a  proud  position  among  the 
states  of  the  union. 

In  matters  educational  he  pressed  forward  ably  and  constructively  the  plans 
by  Gov.  Aycoek  for  the  increased  facilities  and  betterment  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  state.  The  effect  of  Gov.  Craig's  stand  has  been  visible 
in  a  substantial  growth  and  development  ever  since  in  all  those  counties  whose 
educational  cause  has  not  been  chloroformed  by  the  do-nothing  policy  of  vision- 
less  and  incompetent  school  officials,  who  lie,  like  dead-wood  against  educa- 
tional progress  as  interpreted  and  understood  by  the  foremost  counties,  a 
class  in  which  our  own  county  ought  to  be  numbered,  and  is  not. 

It  was  Gov.  Craig,  who  took  the  stand  for  better  roads,  and  he  came  to  be 
regarded  the  "Good  Roads  Governor."  What  we  are  now  glorying  in  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  fine  roads  in  North  Carolina  was  conceived  in 
the  mind  of  Gov.  Craig,  and  he  it  was  who  started  a  consideration  of  what 
has  now  grown  into  our  distinctive  pride.  It  took  real  courage  then — today 
it  is  simply  following  the  line  of  least  resistence.  When  a  people  are  con- 
vinced of  the  benefit  of  a  movement,  however  radically  new  it  first  appears, 
they  support  it  and  rally  to  it.  In  his  inaugural  address  Gov.  Craig  said: 
"Improved  highways  are  the  arteries  of  the  country.  They  create  organized 
communities  of  isolated  families  and  make  these  communities  a  part  of  the 
life  of  the  great  world.  The  improved  road  would  give  to  the  farmer  access 
to  the  railroad,  to  the  church,  to  the  school,  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Good 
roads    stimulate    improvement.     They    enrich    the   soil,    they    build    anew   the 
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school  house,  the  church  and  the  home.  They  arouse  ambition  and  generous 
emulation.  They  increase  the  value  of  every  acre  they  touch,  and  the  value 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  whose  house  they  paass.  It  is  an  investment 
that  pays  100  per  cent  dividend  every  year.     Every  community  in  the  state 

must  have  it." 

Gov.  Craig  sounded  the  necessity  of  a  just  tax  measure.  And  had  his  views 
been  adopted  in  1913,  and  only  defeated  by  the  combination  of  fear,  prejudice 
and  selfishness  at  the  time,  all  this  complaint  about  taxes  would  not  now  be 
heard  of.  And  his  position  about  freight  rates,  in  the  light  of  what  we  are 
hearing  today,  makes  him  stand  out  as  a  prophet  and  a  leader.  The  state 
will  some  day  come  into  a  realization  that  Craig  was  a  leader  who  made  it 
possible  for  some  people  today  to  shiine  large  and  mighty. 

UNJUSTIFIABLE  ACT. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  logic  of  facts  or  in  the  realm  of  justice  that  gave 
President  Coolidge  warrant  to  veto  the  measure  that  looked  to  the  better 
remuneration  of  the  rural  mail  carriers.  His  veto  was  an  act  of  cruelty  and 
public  sentiment  will  not  sustain  him.  and  should  not.  It  is  not  a  human  law 
but  the  law  of  heaven  that  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

The  measure  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  both  houses,  and 
the  opposition  was  negligible,  yet  in  the  dying  hours  of  the  congress,  un- 
mindful of  the  just  dues  of  this  large  and  faitthful  band,  who  are-  serving 
the  public  in  a  superb  manner,  he  puts  his  "John  Henry"  on  it  with  killing 

effect. 

The  greatest  piece  of  legislation  in  the  past  generation,  which  touches  and 
serves  the  greatest  number  of  American  people  and  is  in  keeping  with  the 
theory  of  a  republican  government,  the  education  of  the  masses,  is  the  rural 
mail  delivery  system.  It  should  be  encouraged  as  one  means  of  carrying 
pleasure,  information  and  profit  to  those,  whose  environments  make  their 
chances  unequal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  towns  and  cities.  It  is  an  agency 
of  mercy,  of  justice  and  wisdom. 

Those  of  us,  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  hardships  and  expen- 
siveness  of  operating  a  single  mail  route,  resent  this  cruel  act  of  the  president, 
who  exercised  his  might  and  no  sense  of  justice  in  his  veto.  The  freaks  of 
weather,  the  conditions  of  roads,  the  personal  feelings  of  the  faithful  carriers 
and  the  monotony  of  their  work  undaunt  them,  day  in  and  day  out— the 
one  thing  they  recognize  is  duty.  And  they  should  be  reasonably  remun- 
erated.    This   they   are   entitled   to,   and   withholding   it   is   an   act   of   selfish 
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cruelty.  j  No  other^  fe^acteHze  |S^  fet.  a  people  that  belief 

m  justice  '  ■     J  9T':,f:  '':ir~  -nIr:v  0I"^    ;   ;  '   '         "'      "  •''['■"") 

ai  JI     .aaeisq  YodJ^aaiK  I  saodw  ^lirfo  brus  hmo 

aJfiJa  !  ■•  ■:rfl""0D_rxr/3         t<     7*9*  9*  bngbivib   1  i, 

SPREADING  OUR  GLORY. 

m 

v  Mr.  -Frank  Page  h&n&IBdaU&i  Bns%ra®o  «m#9#^lt<fc9fter,«§»1ai^ti<>BOof 
e-vefcybody.  IheoS^sttlftriA&Bftiduui  repreaeiitafivAirjittereatM:  in  the ■.  deveiojM 
merrtcof  goodroa-dsahsrefr  feeonehere  and  ,Mr:;Page  sndiJhjs  party  ha  we  cannesi 
them,  through  iihe:>s^altejffcii(iihi0sibiTger  xam  tbes^fifalKi*  rplead  "I'm  from  MsJ 
sdMk''^  -'-They -Icaafie?  itm  tumid; were.  «mvmeerd.i£i-:  firi-;      .  :..  ■  ,  ,,[ 

^"R&teps-at  SafeSlAi^^We®^  U-lk  JMrtmJfrmit*i<fcMni&g-a.eeount  of'Sfifaw 
in  the  Evening  Pos$ih^i^y3S^ma*3ti&1t  YgifeaWtlostte-iitnm..  Jusfl-ufij 
the  magnificent  bridge  that  spaas  *thte  =ffadki»,  the  party  met  in  banquet  eu 
Sunday  afternoon,  where  t^ggWfyj^fjfSffijm,  was  Pulled  off.  It  was 
started  by  prayer  and  interspersed  wrtE  several  sacred  songs,  and  the  speeches 
^'Iff^iyw^D^aine^rMirn^I^^lLlLy^t?^  ai  3nld}oa  si  ^^ 
TM  d£t  Pyy^Lecld^s9a^^golffe,  ^TogUSm?  fBn^ffli?  u^lM 

gatsfl»nete 

i  t-  £  4.1  ■nlv"1  ,io  YOJ'iovc  ex, Miodjsl  9dJ'!'  JadJ  'tsvflad  io  ws!  ad  J  tod 
ffl^tiowot  the  state  where'they.  could  make  a  thorough  investigation  oi  real 
road-'huiidi  X"  ^ITO(-fim  S™l9ttvTOvo  nfi  yd  bsljsq  asw  <mra,K>m  adT 

-ar/  ,aaa:£gaSo"  adt  lo  a-rirod  ■gaiyb  adi  ni  Jay;  ,aldr§ir§an  asw  rtoiiiaoqqo  sdJ 
gaiv-tsg  ,9tB  odw  ,b«Bd  IirldWM  has  93tb1  aidJ  lo  aanb  Jer/c  »&  '±o  krlbaim 
ShiIIxjI  dJiw  Ji  no  "vruaH  ndol"  aid  aiirq  ad  <istmt>ai  draqtfa  b  ai  aildirq  adj 

.Joalla 
bns  aad-jr/oj  doiriw  ,aoiJB-raa9§  laeq  adl  ni  noiMaiggi  lo  soeiq  JaaJsaiy  9dT 
adj  dim  gciiqaai  ni  ai  bus  afqoaq  HsohainA  lo  isdmra  JaslB9T§  adJ  aavroa 
IfiTni  adJ  ai  .aaaaam  9dt  lo  noilBairba  9di  .Inammavos  njjyitdrjqa-i  &  lo  Y.T09dl 
■garzii&o  lo  aasam  ano  as  Ba^B-moana  ad  binoria  JI  .nraJaya  vravilah  Irsm 
'liadt  9iism  aJuamnoiivna  aaodw<^#iI»&^b  jft0-iq  bms  aoilsmroini  ,9iiraBaIq 
Y;m9Sb  ub  ai  JI     .aaiJia  ban  aawoi  adi  7;  J  foYoyia  gaodi  oi  iBtrpann  aaansda 

.mobaiw  brie  aailaaj;  lo  ,^oi9m  lo 
-naqxa  ban  sqrdabiBd  9d)  lo  ggbslwoni  9tBmihii  as  avad  odw  ,an  lo  saodT 
,ln9biaaiq  9dt  lo  Job  feura  aidt  Jnaagu  ,9t;/oi  iiBtn  algnia  &  §aiJfiiaqo  lo  aaaaavia 
lo  aiB9-il  9iiT  .oJav  aid  ni  aailani  lo  931193  an  ban  id-gim  aid  bgaiawza  odw 
a-raiTwa  [utdfuft  9dJ  lo  asirriasl  Ifinoaraq  9dJ  tabBoi  lo  s<  0  bnoa  9  'J  ■  sdtesw 
adt— Jf/o  vkd  !,f;B  „i  y_fib  ^mgdl  ;.r  ,,f,nrr  ;ho\v  ibdj  lo  ynoJono  1  ■'.■  &as 
-Il,^'y'i  '■> ':  '-"^  i-^!  hir/o..^  v<  b  A  .^Jirb  ai  9sirr§oaai  ^adJ  %ai&t  sno 
dafllaa   lo      u    as  ai    Ji   gai&o..   .1       f     ,;   ,0J   ballitaa   a-m   \jadj    gid'f     .!»■    ... 
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GOVERNOR  95^59  ?§LP  FR1ENDS- 


(Charlotte  News.) 


Laying   aside   his   duties   rf^fflffiF^flft^or    public    office.         It 


idfv   b*a§gflXfQ  thd.tMatffii'fefeiwevJeiiffil 

.ffSV*,  aa+b^t-nfeir  S'eanJe¥i»  aiM-ifttKitiKi 

came   home   Thursday  night  to  spend 
■aaSbaeqs^ifa  tadf  bsiBfa  ii  sea  I 

_h,jj  baj^i^n.jisp   hjgjge  »'©?]»■*  1^- 
airilfl-SiiiwvthdiiBtemiBseMauliiBipriiiaiirio'J 


feraat  migBtoknilnboFittirig  £®  aladMno- 
o^r^^y^ftyiiogit^f^d  m-ergSe  a£tTO?r 

-Mnteef^ir.^    inMig%^- 
aiaJiiso    sill    snjYcmaDp .  9ifi.  ajnaniBi 

depends,  and  st|gj b.gsfoSa?*  W%i&fl®Sh 
is    the    man   ^h*o  *is*  not    careless    or 


«    (W^no.r9^ffOMrS««orrifiyH«^!l      feeglMt  &Wtf&hl   3°      ~     w 


evening  and  aTe-  staying  at  the  Hotel 
sQfiaiibtfcw  ■igpijsvwmpaafeites  reiAain 
WV^u&il  -ter/afeyB'"^1  ^°  b-udmeia 
91^Tl  'ffflk  *W»  ^W^Ith^e 

iil^lis^rj   t^djaoiianddil  -$lWM$   Ife 
to    exercise    the    riglfetb  Isotalidm- 

whatever  candidates*  f  think  are  best 
Y,i9V  ai  Y,num'i9'0  Ifidl  baifiia  bi   11 
erii  astaiS  baiiflU  edi  ilea  oJ  Buoixrus 
m.fi      I       .Y,fiwliin      b&b-%B&-oi-nih98. 


fmrnqbefteffiy  yffjitiida  bW  airfeiiqattte 
-jSfee'gaiMft to^'f flatetfhiae  wiffi'1  f ffeuts 
whom  I  have  not  had^th^cWnSFfo 

m%£i°8M88&<v  ion  oa 

9'iifTl^,  ^gyerjaor  iijm^tipgedg^oW 
-farierids  Bkxtrfer  jjD.nrhaaMT  afodfi  Will 
?©ril^a!ffl,^1iH'i  tl^I  rtfeS'^oStalJe'^f- 

1    -    ' .      ' .      S    H  *  *  J* 


.ji  insw  irov 


'jilt    in    e'wsupa   aaiiiow   -moy,   dooJ 
on    9V/;il    vsili    mad)    woda    Imib    eoisl 

^d  ^HtaftftiaPrf»a  tffeBfife*.8   I9^  tot  J«tf#refiPl4»| 

!         'e-';hutl'oitg  ' 

will  find  it 

iiteri'aii(iA\v»':\  not  omy,  Duvaisu  -h  u«;  h.,.,6=  y^have  woit- 
dered  about,  and  bWrffiff&oY-aWut  ihUVaW'Me  &  men  arid  Cornell  We, 
always  been^d*  the  more. you read  |i«|f  «f«f  jgE 

f  1wh^Hh!asl;are/w6^,Wbile;'fnd  wr.a*4(fe  ^^af^iir^s  maK^ 
20«f^aiC,?lOTell^N^akin| ;  fclHr^^ady;  to.^ve  eyery^^ 

b9^^feSiit%t(fee%i^^rben9^ait-  aw  °m.!!tP»^?  ^°¥F9?oTn/.,i 

-rl^S&r-lT9¥#«lJr(mxWfi&  snieee  ^o  wli    ^    fi,;..t,ijavm   ad)    diiw   bsiovelt 

boos     hnfi      live   lo    bsbflnolfloo    ,ie  abns^l  bio  bnira  at  e^iind  bna  tnanO 

8ii  stem   ol   snnL  fli  ai  sieril  ifidW  bu£     .BiiidO   5o   IIbW    Jbsix)   sdJ   lo 

-rnioa  risvs  teY     .Jon  woni  I  srg&ra  amoaaold  ^nedo  'to  diasnd  a  an  89ViS 
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BY  THE  WAY. 

By  Old  Hurrygraph. 


Most  of  the  corner  lots  in  most 
towns  are  now  being  converted  into 
filling  stations.  And  cafes  and  res- 
taurants are  occupying  the  centers 
of    the    blocks.     Well,      aren't      they 

"filling"  stations,  too? 

***** 

Instead  of  a  memorial  hall  at 
Washington,  as  is  proposed,  in  honor 
of  the  veterans  of  the  late  world 
war,  better  erect  a  great  memorial 
hospital.  This  is  badly  needed,  and 
there  could  be  no  more  fitting  me- 
morial  building. 

*     *     *     * 

Do  not  go  about  with  a  long  face 
looking  as  if  all  the  joys  of  life 
had  fled.  Then  you  should  not  ad- 
vertise something  has  failed  to  go  as 

you  want  it. 

***** 

Look  your  worries  square  in  the 
face  and  show  them  they  have  no 
terrors  for  you.     Brace  up  and  take 

a  fresh  hold. 

***** 

I  saw  a  Mah  Jongg  game  played 
the  other  day.  It  is  wonderful. 
Wonderfully  foolish  and  nonsensical 
when  you  first  look  at  the  game. 
China,  the  land  of  romance  and  mys- 
tery, has  sent  us  the  oldest  game 
known  in  the  world  and  we  Ameri- 
cans have  made  of  it  the  latest 
craze.  The  popularity  of  Mah  Jongg 
has  spread  to  every  city  and  hamlet 
of  our  country,  and  is  being  played 
by  lovers  of  interesting  games.  It  is 
flavored  with  i.he  mystiiiisra  jf  the 
Orient  and  brings  to  mind  old  legends 
of  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  and 
gives  us  a  breath  of  cherry  blossoms 


and    wisteria.     Mah      Jongg    to      the 

women   is   what   golf  is   to   the   men. 

*  *  *  * 

I  see  it  stated  that  after  spending 
several  thousand  dollars  in  psycholo- 
gical studies  Mrs.  Rockefeler  Me- 
Cormick  announces  that  woman  is 
negative,  man  positive.  This  is 
pretty  deep  stuff.  I  am  positive  that 
I  shall  not  spend  several  thousand 
dollars   in   studying   the   subject. 

An  eastern  newspaper  wants  the 
standard  of  living  raised.  It  seems 
now,  with  the  present  lights  before 
us,  as  if  raising  the  money  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  present  standard 
are    holding    the    most_  of    us    for   a 

while,   at   least. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  is  stated  that  Germany  is  very 
anxious  to  sell  the  United  States  the 
Berlin-to-Bagdad  railway.  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  Uncle  Sam  buy- 
ing it  and  presenting  it  to  Senators 
LaFollete  and  Brookhart  to  run  and 
manage,  so  they  can  do  their  damage 

away  from  home. 

*  *  *  * 

This  is  June;  when  the  fragrance 
of  first  summer,  and  the  glory  of 
new  green,  make  the  country  a  fairy- 
land. These  are  things  a  man  can- 
not miss  without  suffering  in  spirit. 
At  such  hours  there  is  a  tangible 
proof  that  God  walks  in  the  meadows, 
and  the  splendor  of  nature  puts  new 
hope  and  courage  into  hearts  tired 
of  seeing  many  men  crowded  togeth- 
er, confounded  of  evil  and  good. 
What  there  is  in  June  to  make  its 
magic  I  know  not.     Yet  every  coun- 
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try-bred  soul  knows  that  on  a   clear 
June  day,  when  the  lacy  white  clouds 
just   temper  the  brilliant  blue  heav- 
ens,   there    is    something    of   restful- 
ness,  peace   and   beauty   abroad   that 
never   is   caught    again   through    the 
long  year.     Lowell  asked  an  immortal 
question  in  the  line,  "And  what  is  so 
rare  as  a  day     in     June?"     If,     in 
any  one  thing  resides  the  rarity  of 
June,  it  is  in  its  wonderful  perfume. 
There,    is    a    fragrance,    a    sweetness, 
a  balmy  spice  in  June  odors  that  live 
but    briefly.     The    wild      grape      and 
honeysuckle  along  the  hedges  are  part 
of  this;   so   are   the  roses   that   come 
into  maiden  bloom;    so   even   is   the 
clover  and  the  delicate  aroma  of  the 
tender   grass.     Later   in   the    summer 
the   fragrance   of   the   fields   is   more 
regal.     It    is    lush    and      heavy      and 
timed   to  drowsy  dreaming  and  love- 
making.    Yet  it   is   tropical   and   too 
sweet  for  the  delicate  mystery  of  the 
spirit.     To  breathe  once  this  incense 
of   June   is   every     man's     duty.  ^  It 
bears  a  message,   and     a   long     day 
spent  in  just  loafing  in  the  brilliant 
stimulating  air  is  medicine  for  body 
and  mind.     Every  city-dweller  ought 
to  be  out  in  the  open  fields  and  woods 
a   while,   at   least,   at   this   season   of 
the    year    and    catch    on    of    the    few 
things    that    are    still    miracles.     The 

rarity  of  June. 

*    *    *    * 

I  thought  I  was  going  to  have  some- 
thing worth  reading  for  you  this 
Sunday,  something  real  brilliant  and 
entertaining,  with  snap  to  it,  for 
several  different  ones  have  told  me 
they'd  like  to  write  this  column  once, 
and  I  was  more  than  glad  to  have 
them  do  it.  But  someway,  when  the 
time  came,  every  single  one  said 
they  were  "awful  busy"  and  hadn't 


a  moment  to  spare,  for  writing.  Per- 
haps I  did  not  press  them  hard 
enough.  They  may  be  like  the  lady 
author  who  stopped  her  writng  to 
ask  her  husband,  or  somebody  to  hug 
her.  When  he  looked  surprised  and 
asked  what  for,  (yes,  it  must  have 
been  her  husband,)  she  remarked 
sweetly,  "Well,  I  find  that  I  do  my 
best  work  under  pressure,"  and  prob- 
ably they're  like  that.  Guess  I'll 
drop  a  hint  to  their  best  beloved's 
Possibly  I  might  do  better  under 
.such  conditions,  myself,  I  hadn't 
thought  of  that.  Good  idea.  I'll 
try  it. 

When  habit  links  up  with  human 
nature  it  forms  a  subject  that  is  an 
interesting  study.  Some  habits  have 
a  way  of  distinguishing  people;  and 
then  some  people  have  habits  that 
make  other  people  wonder  how  in  the 
world  they  acquired  them.  If  you 
will  notice  closely  you  will  observe 
that  most  people  have  a  habit,  m 
walking  about  town,  will  always  go 
certain  streets,  and  invariably  walk  on 
a  certain  side  of  that  certain  street. 
When  they  go  to'  the  postoffiee,  or 
somewhere  else,  they  travel  the  same 
side  of  the  street.  It's  a  habit  with 
them.  How  they  got  that  habit  the 
fortune  teller  only  konws.  It  is  the 
case  in  all  towns.  It's  human  na- 
ture and  habit   arm  in  arm. 

'Tis  said,  "the     means     will     justify 
the   end," 
And  many  live  and     thrive     upon 
their  wit ; 
The    greatest    successes    likewise    de- 
pend 
On  a  fellow  knowing  just  when  to 

quit. 
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stick;  "swfflng:    aerhss    'Eia   >ack. Tii      rBtf  SreTanObVVS  T  , 

ventriloquist  rin  the  porch  threw  his  .     ,      ■     ,  .r      , 

iivptsmm     9da     (TBrrBaaijB  '19a   creaef      oa  gr  jsilw  bnA  '  ,9atl  9t!j  at  aon-.j'> 


-  oh  I  ifidj  haft  I  ,[i977 
■  rq  has  ".OTBsssiq  isJJr 
II  I    assi/D     .;,fid;    9iil    ai'vgif 


9  rip 

7vli9_9v.'-       or     |5I     "1  yiiaT.     ar     rnb  b  *b  9ibt 

UvE     (SR^'JOi!1   ^J"891  Sairf*   sao   stab 


.91  :  ifraq  TF.r"ri9bao-n-  sti  at  ei  ti  t9nuL 
:  ii9ili   oj   iaiAN^f  .apd  0&seryar:.)s    b    ,9oa6TgBii    b   «i   9-tgiIT 

v>tBimutsfnh  in  spiritti^dnqiJeiU.'dii-^Utl 
l&oiaufe,  Ipatrioticuat  .h»sM[ja'leaiih>ij£- 
li'fb,  demoted  It©  fof't>}fldpaB=o  tha-^rarfk- 
ing  of  Hon.  Locke  Craig  will  .reo«£l 
hi*  useful  and  unselfislj  service  to  his 
c-ommtiitwealth;;  -T4bfJl  jadeef  fliifhagii 
public  jaeiT:fiej;is:;9frje8ubsi  <ji'  <hfi»Urt 
and.:?ar](V',;deatjhj-r'  ThihijljaswbfPJS'^fli 
f Lcnla^^d^ue^f  i>ijff^j3fgfiin?i;s.v  ;  A>v 
cock,    feisiMt  aadti  Esiek^f  sdied   gutl- 


MfedsfeeS'«e'6tM#  6f  Wd«iM#-o* 
p^MofsVm  ert#'"th%i Tretgffag?' '  eV«! 
Hg'-I  rMeelfietf1*  BrfhMfiife.9[%fie  rciM 
W8?r^mm&&&  \m  rMeeliffUla 
Wate,V3ivfce&tne^Tfi^rfatf!5ritftfrftilM.f*y 
wferI0AW8?g  l^fe&ig1Jlirofhefs  # 
Soffit8  an#  qjroft&rj  itf^oqleWi 
fncF^riorM  %(ii{iiiged9th^'IS<*et  tl$ 

gsiif&m1  plo/pv^W1  hki-te^i 

ftM.  lM¥h^XImeF%hrjv/#&e°Jon'  -the 
nWn^"finfe-':S!r'rthcfeeT[doTf    laid-   thH 


dfinly;  wGifaigJ  ami  i&Hb&p%a$M<b$i& 

prieeHtn  le«s:ipfl,heftlfhfi    -AJiifiye.vO.f  f&ii&k^??8^  the  ^eheV'anVJ  $ttm 

*i»-se,;g,iftgd-  men  ga»eoW>  ifewsMrffi*  er  d:\ys  this  gmeration^enjoys.    ■  ThMy 
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THE  UPLIFT 


president.  The  history  of  North 
Carolina  proves  that  appointment  of 
governors  by  the  crown  was  un- 
satisfactory; and  later  we  took  the 
power  away  from  state  legislatures 
and  delegatel  it  to  the  people;  and 
finally   gave   women   the   franchise. 

This  communication  is  not  intend- 
ed as  of  a  political  nature;  but  to 
make  suggestions  as  to  matters  per- 
taining to  the  realm  of  education. 
We  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable 
that  schools  are  longer  and  better; 
and  that  a  higher  standard  of  ^edu- 
cation and  equipment  is  required  of 
teachers.  The  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  nobody  but  a  collegiate,  with 
normal  training,  can  instruct  the 
children  of  North  Carolina;  and  we 
hail  the  day.  The  writer  believes 
in  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,  and  has  been  a  teacher,  con- 
tinuously during  the  space  of  44 
years.  This  standard  will  eliminate 
him;  but  he  can  take  his  medicine. 
Age  will  soon  disqualify  him,  any- 
way, and  he  never  went  beyond  a 
high  school  course.  But  he  was  taught 
for  four  by  an  A.  M.  of  Center  Col- 
lege, and  by  a  drillmaster  and  chief 
of  civil  engineers  in  the  War  Between 
the  States.  Center  College  is  in  my 
native  state,  Kentucky,  and  wallops 
Yale  in  football  and  erudition. 

We  read  and  hear  a  great  deal  as 
to  how  the  schools  should  be  ad- 
ministered. In  every  other  realm  of 
human  endeavor,  the  one  who  fol- 
lows the  business  is  supposed  to 
know  remedies  and  requirements.  If 
a  man  desires  to  build  a  residence 
worthy  of  the  name  he  consults  ar- 
chitects and  carpenters,  if  he  loses 
his  health  he  obtains  counsel  from 
a  doctor,  if  he  needs  legal  advice  he 


sees  a  lawyer;  but  all  the  wisdo.u 
of  the  ages  as  to  education  is  in- 
vested in  politicians,  locust  preach- 
ers, professors  of  shingle  mills  and 
livery  stables.  With  my  44  years 
experience,  as  a  teacher,  I  would 
not  presume  to  tell  a  carpenter  how 
to  build  a  house ;  for  I  am  not  a 
carpenter.  Neither  would  I  dictate 
how  an  engineer  should  handle  a 
train,  for  I  am  not  an  engineer.  It 
would  he  effrontery  on  my  part  to 
enter  a  hospital  and  try  to  direct 
an  operation;  because  I  can  prove 
an  alibi  as  to  being  a  surgeon.  By 
the  same  token,  it  would  be  rank 
impertinence  for  me  to  advise  a 
lawyer  how  to  conduct  an  important 
legal  case.  But,  strange  to  say,  all 
these  classes  know  how  to  advise  a 
teacher.  They  are  past  masters  in 
discipline,  in  the  methods  of  in- 
struction, in  the  adoption  of  text 
books ;  and  the  teacher  is  accused 
of  having  a  bad  case  of  '"big-  head'' 
if  he  offers  dissension  or  remon- 
strance. It  is  also  a  plain  ca.se  of 
brazen  effrontery  if  he  offers  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  school  legislation. 
Also,  he  must  not  have  the  temerity 
to   desire   a   living  salary. 

He  must  dress  well;  he  must  pay 
Delmonico  rates  for  board  with  no 
available  sinews  of  war;  he  must 
attend  a  teachers '  meeting  every  Sat- 
urday to  learn  his  business  from 
some  political  pet  younger  and  less 
experienced  than  himself;  and  hear 
it  discoursed  from  the  band  wagon 
that  he  is  favored  above  the  sons 
of  men.  A  doctor  can  look  you  over 
tell  you  to  work  more  and  eat  less, 
charge  you  $25,  and  look  like  he 
didn't  charge  you  half  enough.  A 
lawyer  can  scribble  something  that  it 
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would  reuire  a  Daniel  to  decipher; 
and  charge  you  $50  for  "knowing 
how."  A  preacher,  who  could  not 
justly  obtain  a  certificate,  preaches 
a  sermon  a  week,  of  ancient  plati- 
tudes; and  clamors  for  about  four 
times  the  salary  paid  a  public  school 
teacher.  All  these  professions  criti- 
cise the  teacher,  dictate  his  policy; 
and  deplore  the  waste  of  public 
money.  As  a  rward  for  the  nerve- 
racking  labors  of  the  teacher  they 
inveigh  for  Christian  education; 
meaning   sectarian. 

Don't   think     I   am     fighting     the 
worthy     doctors,   lawyers   and     min- 
isters."   They  are  noble   callings   and 
indispensable    to    progress    and   civil- 
ization. But   the  teacher  is  criticized 
by   people   who   know    nothing   about 
the  calling,  regarded  as  a  maniac,  and 
classed   with  the  lame  and   the  lazy. 
One   thing   apparent   to   all,   is   the 
fact  that  teachers  are  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  govern.     This  is  partly  the 
after-math  of  the    World  War.     Men 
who  stayed  at   home,   talked  patriot- 
ism,   and    denounced    men   who   were 
not  blatant,  as  cowards,  slackers  and 
exhibiting      the      dragon     teeth       of 
violence    by    their    inflammatory    ut- 
terances.    Like  the  man  who  defined 
patriotism      to      President      Lincoln, 
"They   felt   like     stealing   something 
or  killing  somebody,"  and  interpret- 
ed that  as  a  sympton  of  patriotism. 
I   know   of   one    high    school    teacher 
who  was  knocked  down  in  the  streets 
of   a   town  by   a   gigantic   ruffian  be- 


cause the  teacher  tried  to  govern  a 
pupil;  and  I  learned  that  the  best 
educator  in  the  State  is  in  a  hospital 
as  the  victim  of  a  brutal  assault. 
Must  a  teacher  be  as  expert  a  slug- 
ger as  Jack  Dempsey,  or  be  as  skill- 
ful with  a  gun  as  Jesse  James  in 
order  to  qualify1? 

County     officials,     superintendents 
of   public   welfare   are   not    all  doing 
their  duty.  A  school  that  is  not  gov- 
erned is  a  mob  and  a  menace  to  so- 
ciety   and   board    or    teachers    should 
enforce   good     decorum,     take      care 
of    building      and      equipment,      and 
should  have  the  co-operation  of  coun- 
ty   superintendents    and    the    welfare 
officer.     Temporizing    to    help      "the 
party,"   or   conniving  because   "cou- 
sin"  somebody   is  guilty     of  infrac- 
tion of  school  rules,  is  out  of  place. 
In  some  places,  a   complaint   from   a 
teacher  is  regarded  as  not  necessary 
to  notice.     If  the  department   is  un- 
satisfactory the  teacher  is  criticized; 
and  if  he  asserts  himself  and  knocks 
some  rufiiian  down  he  is  a  monster 
and   a   tyrant.     So,    it    is   damned   if 
you    do    and    damned    if    you    don't. 
The  way  to  have  good  schools   is  to 
have    good    order,    and    the    way    for 
us  to  have  order  is  for  officials  and 
communities    to    sustain   the   teacher. 
In  some  places  if  a  teacher  is  haled 
before   a    J.   P.,   he   is   certain   to   be 
punished.     Like  necessity,   these   offi- 
cials,  many   of   them,   know   no   law; 
and  go   "again"   the  teacher. 


TALKING  ABOUT  FRANK  PAGE. 

There  is  no  office  of  any  importance  for  a  man  who  has  served  nobody 
but  the  people  of  North  Carolina.— Greensboro  News. 
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j>j.-<c-vi4er  tj^ineede^vwe,  [  Ar,thiixl 
mririf  e^?se^pf^eaun%  with 
%/ByaJj|^i|Tano;(-1lp>vf.r§te?  and.;in 
3»fh\ftrS^ie|jP(?-  fyjW1  Wie;.  poorest 
WtaB^aS0^  #9#M%r/rc5fDr&? 
layi^  ffilfwfefei  ^ese-^are  the 
c^unt^  fvjtlvf.j^ss  ^ta^willingness 
fjkau  ta,f^J?i§-yvfe^tk:,1rar4[itfB  in.  .such 

S8M$  Wi  tttfi  t  ft¥§  ai^irftg  .  remaiu- 
i^a^fis^^w  social,  aiulj  eeononiie 
§$&g#a&piH  I  /M  a  I  Eft1(i  ■  <$»$& :  ewint  ies 
SSfss  sa41y/;  ^ac'jiLag  ^ijwleadetship, 
^hif.h^uaih;-  expletuis^wky-^nie  poor 
£guntieft{b^yfi;a  }arge  amount  of  tax- 
£fjliir;gfW>ssW;  aszBi  ir9rfj  BaA  .-„ 
b  Sl«  fowtthngj-aw-vigvcoiaposed.of 

alr;|aVfe  fe^gSWft^WjOfyl  taxaHe 
SS^ilthdPe^S«^%fl'tobtlSdwfe?&  ^s° 

Rrop|4ltv.v,Tlie,se  are  the  counties  that 
^^ibera^y  .supporting;  schools, 
rpads.pan^. other,, public,  enteritises, 
jg;sua%-f^u,c't  c,ojinties,hav?.a  ,:>rge 
b#nde|W|bt. ; .  In  .this-  .group  fall  such 
gpugtie"s9#f  L^gF,  ^itb.the.. largest 
p^r.-i^b-it^jit'  epwity:  debt— ar  county 

Ha,noYMy^d^Vils01^  -^■th  -of  WWJH 
l^etfeSo rCPU^y-jun^. school  9 s-y^t-em 
md  ftp  Jpdajl^jtfx  district ;:ar4,*A^ 
ifta^cen-Heirdftrson,  _aiid  others,- whien 
&re"s,pej,wlin- .liberally  but.  whcfse, $® 


hkh.- 


r,a^,s^r£.ftOt  §c> 

-09-rrf)  tsriN   Rate  Jncjrease,,  bB9j; 

rate  "in  the  state  is  steadily  ^BfgSffe 

atgoKTiwi  r4MjiE^m-^Mt]m  m 

1920  was  very  high  in  some  counties 


,-  ■     -.....-    f  1  i      '  ^flri  taritaib 

bpcanse  property;. was- -not   uniformly 
listed,  just  as  it- is.  high- today  in.-,co^i,- 
lies    that  have   put- into   effect  ,lar^ 
reduction   hi   tax. .-.a^sessnieiitp,     ^QJf 
lowing:  revaluation:  the :rate  -.^cr^a^ 
ed,  enormously- :in  -some- cwpiiesKfbut: 
since    1921"  |SJP#3  ^puntieftr  pptrcR11!-! 
have  ^hpsen.teflHet^  %  f^HPte011 
figurea|b,«t,  haYfi/ad^edt.^K(rfli(ou^y£r.t0 
the'  wpak^.o^^h^^f^s.hpo^s,,:   ftther^ 
lay-e  «ff^et^-,wly}le1a;l(e.-hay^<?nt?Ar,Io% 
4j.^tioiis.  T-he  ,-vesult  is  -{ th.at,  s 'co^dif 
iioa^Vve;  a»th|Oj.;i:tivt-iwlx,;repffrtedx[  t§ 
lie  much  worse  today. ,-tb:an,l|efoi».,ret 
yaiv(ati#»;  f,tbajti;is,  i Ileitis  ..a_,,la.rge|v 
difference  :;]^^eii  itije  cpjint4eS;ftiMi,t 
list  at  high-.^te^^aJid  f;hQse)-,tb%t;  -)li# 
aSdaw  Katies*,   r    -      .     1:9-10  gi  :      >?.[« 
The  averftg*.  aggregate,  eeu-ntynr^e 
in.-  1921,,wasl;appTOxiin1ateLy^,91tl  cjeftt^ 
on  the  hundred  dollars  of  listed, pr^ 
perty.     The  rate  -ih,-.--  1523    -avftr^s 
around  $1.15.     The -Tincreasg\  expendif 
tures  -on  the-  i>art  .of  the  ;county  gp.ylT 
epnniei>t§  fox  better  schools,  piyprov,-, 
ed-i-oads,   iiejv- bridges  and   the. Ji^e, 
But  also  it  is  in  some  measure  the  Tf$ 
suit  of  hor-iz^j*^  r^ctjcgis  assessed 
fralnafions  ,a<i©l>ted  by  a  majorityrof 
the  counties-     Practically,    a.  :-billipn 
dollars  of  vvealth  was  wiped :Ioff S^ 
tax  books,  and- to-.raise.the  JW^mW 
revenue   the   rate- had   to   be  prppPE 
|iicfnately  increased-   •■>  r        •■",   1         0 
'  .-  Special ,  Le-vies.       :    f,.,+Hii 

9r[fhe  aagregate.^QUKte  $<P;irt3$6K#? 
not-  al-wa^s^r  f%iferfn4ic-at-ianr.C||:ft;h.e 
fsal'iaxxbvwleet0!  alV-pepple^v^in 
^county,.. - Itoc&l  fc4xi<!t: . a^se^sms.rd# 
of tm-tadd  ?ner^Q^te  tftfther.tax  p^iflj 
^fitbinaea^.b,;-,cojuiity[  \\;bej;ef,:tlrf  cpiiftty 
IWit  r^j,^5a.tio?s|fH>riiehop}s  feafl hM^ 
bre^nj  acLoBt^tl-t^^   arfe;loe^l0.s.ehci9(l 

tax^s  £m  ftOftd^obrijig^s^djftiMg'e,  agftj 
so  on.     In  some  counties  every  school 
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district  has  voted  a  local  school  tax. 
In  other  counties  there  will  be  only 
one  or  two  local  tax  districts,  so  that 
the  county  tax  is  practically  the  entire 
tax.  Special  district  taxes  vary  en- 
ormously. Often  the  tax  for  schools 
in  one  district  is  five  times  as  high  as 
in  the  adjoining  district. 

Which  is  to  say  that  the  tax  bur- 
den  on  property  in  North  Carolina  is 
not  to  lie  measured  entirely  by  the 
county  rate,  which  is  more  than  four 
times  as  high  in  one  county  as  in  an- 
other; but  in  thousands  of  little  dis- 
tricts, special  assessments  for  roads, 
drainage,  schools,  and  so  on,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  total  burden. 
The  increase  is  often  very  small  but 
also  it  is  often  as  burdensome  as  the 
county  rate  of  many  counties.  These 
local  assessments  like  the  county  as- 
sessments have  been  voluntarily  as- 
sumed by  the  voters  at  specal  elec- 
tions, and  they  represent  the  willing- 
ness of  local  groups  of  property  own- 
ers to  invest  more  liberally  on  them- 
selves than  is  true  of  the  whole  coun- 
ty. 

Falls  On  Whites 
The  burden  of  taxation  in  North 
Carolina,  as  elsewhere  in  the  South, 
falls  almost  wholly  on  white  people. 
While  negroes  in  North  Carolina  are 
29.8  per  cent  of  our  population,  they 
own  only  5  per  cent  of  the  wealth 
listed  for  taxation  and  pay  about  5 
per  cent  of  all  property  taxes.  The 
aggregate  of  property  listed  for  tax- 
ation in  the  state  is  .$2,654,012,120,  of 
which  .$136,295,400  is  listed  by  no 
groes  and  negro-operated  corpora- 
tions. Property  listed  by  whites,  in- 
cluding the  physical  valuation  of 
white-operated  corporations  totals 
$2,190,158,363,  and  the  valuation  of 
public  utilities   and   corporations   ex- 


cess totals  around  327  million  dollars' 
practically  all  of  which  is  owned  by 
white  people. 

In  the   eastern   counties  where   the 
negroes  are  largely   concentrated  the 
tax  burden  falls  most  heavily  on  the 
whites.     In  Scotland     county  for  in- 
stance, negroes  are  55.2  per  cent  of 
the  total  population,  yet  they  pay  less 
than    four   per   cent   of   all   property 
taxes.     The  negroes  are  tenant  farm- 
ers   mainly,    and    create    wealth    for 
landlords.     Indirectly  they  pay  taxes, 
but  directly  the  taxes  are  paid  by  the 
whites  who   own   nearly   all  the  pro- 
perty.    In  the  thirteen  counties  with 
negro  majorities  and  in  the  other  coun- 
ties wtih  large  negro  ratios,  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  falls  heavily  on  white 
property   owners,    and    it   is   in   such 
eastern  counties  that     one     hears     a 
large  part  of  the  talk  about  high  tax- 
es.    And    their    taxes    are    high,    as 
they  must  always  be  wherever  from  a 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  people  are 
practically  propertyless  and  the  bur- 
den must  be  borne  directly    by     the 
few  who  own  the  wealth.     Indirectly 
of  course,  a   large   share  of  the  tax 
burden  which  falls  on  land  is  paid  by 
the  white  and  negro  tenants  who  cul- 
tivate    the     land.     In  Scotland     and 
Edgecombe    counties   only   a   fifth   of 
all    farmers    own    land.     The    tax    is 
paid     directly  by  this  small  class  of 
white  landlords,  and  the  total  seems 
large,  but  indirectly  the  burden  rests 
in  some  measure  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  tenant  masses.     There  is  no  rem- 
edy for  the  high  tax  burden  on  land- 
lords in     such     counties,     except     to 
make  owners  out  of  the  tenants,  and 
instead  of  a  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion   the    tenant   rate    is    steadily    in- 
creasing. 

The  study  of  taxation     in     North 
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Carolina  is  an  endless  one.  Our  mam 
idea  here  has  been  to  point  out  some 
factors   affecting   tax   rates   and   tax 
burdens  in  various  counties.     In  con- 
clusion let  us  again  state  that  the  per 
cent  of  true     values  listed  for  taxa- 
tion varies  enormously    in    the    100 
counties.     The  situation     is     nothing 
short  of  ridiculous.     Tax  rates     vary 
greatly    but    due    to    unequal    assess- 
ments the  rates  do  not  always  indi- 
cate the  actual  burden.     Special  local 
assessments   often   add   much   to   the 
tax  burden  on  property.     Ninety-five 
per   cent   of   all   property   taxes   are 
paid  by  whites,   and  the   direct   bur- 
den falls  most  heavily  on  white  land- 
lords   in    counties    with    large    negro 
populations  and     excessive     ratios  of 
farm  tenants.     The  actual  burden  is 
heavy  in  some  counties  while  in  others 
it    is    light,    depending    upon    true 
wealth  and  how  liberally  the  counties 
are    supporting    schools    and    county 
government,     The  burden  of  taxation 
within  counties  is     far  from     equal, 


just  as  it  is  unequal  for  the  different 
counties.  While  all  of  the  above  is 
true  it  is  well  to  remember  that  every 
cent  of  taxes  paid  on  property  is 
levied  locally  and  spent  locally.  It 
is  all  spent  within  the  county,  and 
within  the  special  tax  districts  where 
levied.  No  property  tax  leaves  the 
county  in  which  it  is  collected. 

There  is  just  one  thing  that  we  can 
say  in  favor  of  taxes  in  North  Caro- 
lina.    The   total   assessment   on  pro- 
perty averages  less  in  this  state  than 
in  any  other  state  in  the  Union.     But 
the  burden  does  not  rest  equally,  and 
most  likely     we     are     farther     from 
equality  than  we  have  ever  been.  We 
know  of  no  reasonable  being  who  will 
not  agree  that  all  property  should  be 
listed   uniformly     in   every     county. 
Then  why  isn't  it  so  listed?  The  tax 
burden  can  never  be   equalized  until 
this  uniform  listing    is  accomplished, 
and  when  the  burden  is  equalized  we 
will  hear  much  less  talk  about  taxes 
than  we  hear  today. — S.  H.  H.,  Jr. 


CHRISTIANITY  ACCEPTS  THE  CHAL- 
LENGE. 


(News  and 

Do  Christian  people  believe  in 
"peace   on   earth." 

The  preachers  so  declare  in  the  pul- 
pit and  grow  eloquent  of  the  song 
of  Bethlehem,: 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
On    earth    peace;    good    will    toward 
men."  _ 

At  Christmas  time  and  at  religious 
festivals,  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  held 
up  as  the  only  savior  and  hope  of 
mankind. 

When   four   and     a   half     million 


Observer.) 

young    Americans    responded    to    the 
call  to  arms,  they  were  called  to  fight 
in  the  belief  that  victory  in  that  world 
struggle    would    result    in      a    world 
peace   that   would   endure.     ''It    is   a 
fearful    thing    to    lead      this      great, 
peaceful     people      into      war."    said 
President  Wilson.       "But,"  he  add- 
ed, "the  right  is  more  precious  than 
pe'aee,  and  we  shall     fight     for  the 
things  which  we  have  always  carried 
nearest    our    hearts."     What      were 
those     things?     "For     a     universal 
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dpmmion  ot  right-  by  such- concert  of 
free-  people-  as  shall  make  the  .world 
aj  laiiJ:9iT(fi;ee.;"'.  ^£en_fie.  reached 
Pprisf-r4-;r0nding  to   Poineare's  wel- 

|h^.;^t^-yie-ri-tUauglit  cf   the.  people 

thing  li^re.Jlis.iKwuiilingr.the.w.ar.  It 
jjgngdj  ^ftjjffifi .,  rai  a]  •li-huvenf  of  e'frer- 

3o%"  rrP^rffiW^d(BV?i  ..perfectly 
buknrof^peardy  rso  tj^n  |tadr ever  .heen 

»§#  r^alfr^r  a-jnewjprder^r.iiew 
fr/pnd^ons^-pj:  9ju§jic£;-and,f  f  air:  -dea  l: 

JRg?  oi^%ffW1%t^£o&ey^t  "59  -  1-i'-~ 
5SP5fggg^4jigffiAcrsfl  misiuiderstood 
a.ud;j7?p,  niad^-riii  ;a~  sease.^theriootlutli 
gipgli^cs.f-^iar  ^h^jSg|pck$£  worM 

Rented  Jftgaiftf t,  -  the  only9  measure,  eyer 

Hiuj^ed£;(?f  thousands  gOj§  Christum.- 
asaSae^jAjtfihgiBjlfeanij  voted  -agatpst 
it  ii\ ^.9^1;,  ajd-we-ftre  only-iattsiy  eom- 
ing  to  see  that  a  world  organization, 


War    1 


not 

'•MM 


Ae-^eaciipg^q 

The   most    significant    utteranea-jojk 
the  rear  1924  looking  toward  Aaiilx.' 


by.  niet.iod^ot.  peace.    .Vvar^s 
mevitahle,    ^t^i^.-the  supreme  euen 
of   mankind..  "Its    futility  "is    hevonV 

"--     -     . --         -rl-   ..    "v    .-      . .  i  -  -'    ..      ~.    t 

qiimsti1QriTficjIt|Jc,opttnuaiiee.  Is  the  >ui: 
c:de  of  .ciriHzatioiL We  are  .determined 
f^joutdaw  the  whole  war  ..-.ysteu_  The 
gafrd^jsrnpf  jthe-  Methcdis-t  Episcopal 
Cln-.rch^hiis  $ef  er  .  :-^en.fieha]jengecJL' 
Xeith  er  gu-r,  <$$  t  Lye  s  3  m,r  mrr "  loy§^ 

tJMb^fflwpt  o£^e.,  pledges  ruade-to 
fe    #ea#:^-MdbMs»rt-:8uE:iC:"b.ri.s.ti.a.n 

9#4sxi§ra^9qoW^  ##»  c&Tj 

m&i<&&if>mm  iBL-flni§9.ff6-j?e^e  fi&ai 

Jtot;  justly-.-- claim;  the,  lives,  of  men  in 
^etiOi^M1--  dj¥^r§&J&K&ni|gjcyE  SM 
polifioah  partisanship  [must  not  draw 
nieu^jn^tb^dUemrai  of. deciding  ber 
l^eftn,  support  of- country and  loyalty 
to:Chri^  .  .^j-.W-e.-sjet  ourselves  iq 
c-i-ea.tei.the/eo-aditions  for  peace,  -SelfT 
isli  nationalism.,  economic  .,  imperial; 
t6m-tan^I  B^H^-rism  anijst  eease._;_T<b« 
tfst-aUislHnerjt  -of  tie  -  principle  tha/t 
conscription  of  wealth  and  labor  must 


based-  ix^Utan     ^e.the^wtfpuart  of^W'jfutuxP^n 

'  JariptioJL  cfeliBrii/ftiijfegllHEOM&lw 

■rid -deterrent  against  war.  A  grea 
m-  must  be  put  upon  the  war  pro 
ea  "s  taking  its  part  in  securing  "peaes  fiteer_a£.  was  ever  put  upon  the  slack 
on  earth"  was  the  declaratiorPo^fW  er.  s*f ' 
Methwlift  .Conference  Last  .ifeonth,  at 
SpndngflekL  Mass.  -Representing  the 
largest  Erotestairt  church  in  America 
flfec  pronouncement  and  eonimijment 
must  have  UHpoilaiitdjearingjin  l>r-m;v 
Lng-xhe  Fnited[t5tates:to_a:ieaEzati«a 
of  its'  'd"Citr  toosecurelaQ^endlof  ?  war. 
-.r'.The?.resQlu8on  adopt'eff'  rwifh-erfi 
ttedsiassai;  -and.  religious :  fiejlToard  sho  itld 
fes'reail  ar.42re-rijad-  sThejr.diav'e  ,.tke 
iijigi.-cf  ^aposifolte'fdeBotiGBi.to  p§ae^{ 
STMillioltfdoT  our  .felliBEmen^liayei-diad 
hesKSrcitlly  fa  a-nf^var  't-cgneiid  vemdi 
What  thev  undertook  we  must  finish 


ef.  "  llie'  protection  of  special  privi- 
leges ^secured  4iy-  investors  r-iii  foreign 
lands  has  too  often  -  imperilled  .the 
peace- 10 f\. nations".  oThisr;  soBrc*.'Tof 
danger  thrust  be:  prevented.;  The  xighits 
of  the  smallest  nations  .must  .be  tield 
as  sacreii  as  those  of  :the  strongest'. 
We  h61o*  the  I  cause-  of  peade  .dearer 
than  party  allegiance,  and'. we -shall 
tolerate  no  [dflhitary-  or..ewjstv;e  ^tti- 
bta tt  *  r> » ■:•  fefl  pirr  b  «f  1 1 3o  sei.jwj*  61 .  re  p«4- 
tet  "qsxi  Wis  aoges^ouritiPretlidettt  rf# 
summon  another  eonfereneebiCtfiLitjte 
aoifiiisfflB  fbfedthe  mfexre  dr*iti(ic-jti?9lic- 
tion  of  armaments.     We  demand  the 
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immediate,  entrance   of   the     United 


r  a,  Pep- 
«frf,M 


SrpiSrl^MW 

..ption   in 


-n^Pua^g- 


pWt" 


ed  States,  in  a,Leagae  o^tW^^ 
lfu#e?T&M|f s   df«on  af 


work 


listing  in  .the  campaign  for  Jieaci  * 
Christii 

M9V   J3   \ 

These  v 


.  for  the  pr 

.31     HO      .. 


We 


SlFl^^fefWers? 
only  opposition  to  their — adoption- 
ccame  from  a  minority  of  extreme 
pacifists,  impractical,  who  urged  that 


it-is-  recalled   that   for   half   a 


or  dodge  or  be  n 
v-ijnjjoff  9113 
pin  sir  y    ■ 

when- 


century  a  large  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Methodists  residing  in 
,ve    affiliated    with    the 


Christians  could  take  va&f&jafrS&ba  )k%^£#^a 

Bnok  ^elqefi  S™j^__  ^  ^^  1gWwl  M79  9Aem  oj  stavum  89ifl« 

25STW;  SeXt,   and   .^MMM^^  ££**£ 
renertpU^ris  ,S      !=et^--mem  There 
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was  hardly  any  discussion  of  opinion 
in  House  or  Senate  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  increase.  Public  opinion 
overwhelmingly  approved  congression- 
al action. 

And  yet  President  Coolidge  vetoes 
the  measure!  Perhaps  Mellon  told 
him  there  was  no  money  in  the 
Treasury.  The  only  thing  Coolidge 
does  not  veto  is  to  give  to  privilege 
what  it  asks.  The  Fordney  bill  im- 
poses a  tax  of  Ave  billion  dollars  a 
year  and  the  consumers  have  been 
urging  some  relief  from  this  burden 
which  goes  to  enrich  the  trusts.  But 
Coolidg  has  vetoed  their  just  demand 
for  relief  from  crushing  taxation. 
The  farmers  in  parts  of  the  country 


because  there  is  no  foreign  market 
for  thteir  products  have  begged  and 
plead  either  for  help  to  save  them 
from  bankruptcy  by  seeurng  markets 
or  removal  of  the  high  tariff  tax  that 
makes  them  pay  extortionate  prices 
for  agricultural  implement  and  many 
other  articles.  The  White  House  has 
not  waited  for  Congress  to  act  but 
through  Mondell  has  vetoed  all  real 
relief. 

When  Mellon  urges  higher  salar- 
ies for  Treasury  officials,  Mr.  Cool- 
idge1 puts  his  0.  K.  on  it.  When 
Congress  with  the  country's  approval, 
votes  a  reasonable  salary  to  postal 
employees,  Coolidge  kills  it  by  a  veto 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session. 


ALWAYS  A  SUBSTITUTE. 

Fifty  years  ago  housewives  were  distressed  because  tallow  was  scarce  for 
the  making  of  candles  and  the  greasing  of  boots.  Then  came  oil  and 
later  the  electric  lamp. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  farmers  worked  half  their  time  to  feed 
their  horses  and  mules.  A  great  problem  confornted  them  how  they 
could  feed  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  let  everybody  ride.  Along 
came  the  automobile  and  tractor  to  save  the  day  and  lighten  our  burdens. 

Today  when  we  begin  wondering  where  we  will  get  our  building  ma- 
terial for  a  rapidly  developing  country,  ,and  forests  being  depleted,  along 
comes  concrete  to  make  even  better  houses  than  wood. 

It  is  now  possible,  says  Popular  Mechanics,  to  build  a  concrete  build- 
ing without  erecting  elaborate  forms  or  moulds.  The  finished  result  is 
said  to  equal  that  of  the  pouring  method.  The  concrete  boards,  which 
are  made  in  various  sizes,  are  left  in  the  factory  for  about  a  month  so 
that  they  are  ready  for  use  when  purchased.  They  are  grooved  and 
tongued  and  in  construction  they  fit  snugly  together,  absolute  tight- 
ness being  insured  by  putting  soft  cement  between  the  connections.  Oth- 
er types  provide  special  boards  for  walls  and  flooring.  The  concrete 
boards  are  said  to  be  handled  in  the  sa,ame  manner  and  just  as  easily  as 
ordinary  lumber. — Monroe  Enquirer. 
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RIDICULE  AND  REFORM. 


Reformers  are  often  pictured  as 
sour  visaged,  long,  faced  men.  And 
yet,  the  reformers  have  killed  more 
evils  by  ridicule  than  by  any  other 
weapon.  The  reductio  ad  absurdam 
is  the  supreme  argument.  It  killed 
dueling. 

Gilderoy    says    that    the   last    duel 
fought  in  Mississippi     was     between 
two  young  men  whom  he  calls  Smith 
and  Jones.     Smith  was  a  very  pomp- 
ous,   handsome    fejlow,.:     Jones    was 
small,     bowlegged,     red-haired)     and 
freckled-faced,    but   known   over   the 
whole    State    as    a    humorist.     Smith 
became    greatly    offended    because    of 
some  practical  joke  by  Jones  and  chal- 
lenged   him    to,    a    duel.     Jones    ac- 
cepted, deciding  that  the  duel  should 
be  fought     with     broad     swords     on 
horseback.     The     thing     got     noised 
abroad   and   on   the  morning   of  the 
duel    a     great     crowd     was     present. 
Smith  showed  up   an   a  magnificent, 
spirited  white     horse     with  ■  a     long 
sword  in  his  hand.     Just  at  the  mo- 
ment  when   the  word  was   given  for 
the  combat  Jones  came  galloping  up, 
sword  in  hand,  on  a. pony  from  which 
hung  half  of  the  dish  pans  and  pot.s 
to  be  found  in  the  county.     Smith's 
spirited   horse     immediately      turned 
tail  and  ran  as  hard  as   he  eoul  de- 
spite  all   Smith's     endeavors,     while 
Jones   kept    clattering   after   calling: 
-•-Don't   run,   Jim,   I'm   not  going  to 
hurt  you!"     That   ended  dueling  in 
Mississippi. 

It  had  a  similar  end  m  Kentucky 
according  to   the   tale  which  goes   as 

follows: 

A  traveling  preacher  named  Bow- 
man,  a   strong  muscular   fellow,   was 


conducting  some  services  in  Kentuc- 
ky.    At  one  of  his  meetings  a  well- 
known    desperate    character   rebuked 
by  Bowman,  sent  him  a  challenge  to 
fight.     Bowman,     as   the     challanged 
party,,   had    the    choice    of    weapons, 
e  selected  a  half-bushel  of  Irish  po- 
tatoes,   as    big:    as    the    fist    for    each 
man,    and   stipulated   that    his    oppo- 
nent  must   stand     fifteen   paces    dis- 
tant, and  that   only  one  potato   at   a 
time  should  be  taken  from  the  mea- 
sure.    The  desperado  was  furious  at 
being  thus  freshly  insulted,  and  made 
an    indignant    protest;    but    Bowman 
insisted  on  his  rights  as  the  challeng- 
ed mam.  and  threatened  to  denounce 
the  desperado  as     a  coward     if     lie 
failed  to  come  to  time.     As  there  was 
no  way  out  of  the  fix  but  to  fight, 
the  desperado  consented. 

The    encounter   took   place    on   the 
outskirts  of  the  town.     Almost  every- 
body in  the  place  was  present  to  see 
the  fun.     The  seconds  arranged  two 
men  in  position,  placing  by  the  side 
of   each  a   half-bushel  measure   filled 
with  large,  hard  Irish  potatoes.  Bow- 
man threw     the     first     tuber,     which 
struck    his    opponent,    and),   flew    into 
pieces.     A    yell    of    delight    went    up 
from    the    crowd,    which   flurried    trie 
desperado   and   his   potato   flew  wide 
of   the   mark.     Bowman   watched   his 
chance,  and  every  time  his  opponent 
stooped  for  a  potato,  another  hit  him 
in  the  side.     The  desperado  was  _  nit 
about  five  times,  and  then  the  sixth 
potato    took    him    in    the    short    ribs, 
knocking  the  wind  completely  out  of 
him,   and  doubling   him     up   on     the 
grass.     The  people  were  almost  crazy 
with  laughter,  but  Bowman  looked  as 
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was  the  son  of  a  President  while 
another,  Benjamin  Harrison,  was  the 
grandson  of  a  President.  Two  of 
the  Presidents,  Washington  and 
Madison,  were  _  signers  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  and  two, 
Jefferson  and  John  Adanis^  signers 
of  the   Declaration  of   Independence. 

Seventeen  of  our  Presidents  serv- 
ed in  the  wars  of  the  country;  Wash- 
ington, Monroe  and  Jackson  in  tic 
Revolutionary  War,  Jackson,  William 
Henry  Harrison,  Tyler,  Taylor  and 
Buchanan  in  that  of  1812-1815;  Lin- 
coln in  the  Black  Hawk  War;  Tay- 
lor, Pierce  and  Grant  in  the  Mexican 
War;  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur, 
Benjamin  Harrison  and  MeKinley  in 
the  War  Between  the  States;  and 
Roosevelt  in;  the  Spanish-American. 
Jackson  was  only  in  his  fourteenth 
year  when  he  enlisted  in  a  Colonial 
regiment,  "to  help  finish  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,"  as  he  said. 

Three  of  the  Presidents,  Arthur, 
Cleveland  and  Wilson  were  the  sons 
of  ministers.  Buchanan  was  our 
only  bachelor  President ;  Cleveland 
was  married  in  the  White  House  af- 
ter becoming  President.  Two  of  our 
Presidents,  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  died  on  the  same  day,  July 
4,  1826. 

A  President  of  the  United  States 
is  not  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of 
the  people  but  by  what  is  known  as 
the  Electoral  Vote.  Each  state  is 
entitled  to  as  many  Presidential 
Electors  as  it  has  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  National  Con- 
gress. 

Every  four  years,  usually  in  the 
early  summer,  representatives  of  the 
different  political  parties  assembla 
in  national  convention  and  nominate 
men  for  the  offices  of  President  and 


Vice  President.  About  <  the  same 
time  the  people  of  each  state  by  di- 
rect vote  name  the  electors  for  each 
party.  When  Presidential  Election 
Day  arrives — the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November — the 
voters  do  not  vote  direct  for  the 
nominees  of  their  respective  parties 
for  the  Presidency  and  the  Vice 
Presidency,  but  instead  for  the  Presi- 
dential Electors.  If  in  a  state  the 
Republican  electors  receive  the  most 
votes,  then  the  state  has  gone  Repub- 
lican; but  if  the  Democratic  Electors 
come  out  ahead,  then  the,  state  is 
declared  Democratic.  Even  so  early 
as  the  morning  after  the  election  it 
earn  be  told  who  is  to  be  the  next 
President  and  Vice  President  by  the 
way  the  states  have  gone. 

On  the  second  Monday  in  January 
following  the  date  of  the  Presidential 
Election  Day,  the  electors  who  have 
been  chosen  in  the  various  states 
meet  in  the  capitals  of  their  states  to 
vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  The  ballots  are  then 
counted,  and  a  separate  list  is  made 
of  each  person  voted  for  as  President 
and  Vice  President,  with  the  number 
of  votes  received  by  each.  These 
lists  are  then  signed,  certified,  sealed, 
and  transmitted  by  messenger,  direct 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in 
Washington.  In  the  presence  of 
the  Houses  of  Congress,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  February,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  opens  the  sealed 
lists,  and  the  votes  are  counted.  If 
no  candidate  for  President  has  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  the  House  of  Representatives 
proceeds  at  once  to  choose  a  Presi- 
dent from  among  the  three  who  have 
received  the  highest  number  of  elec- 
toral   votes.     In    this    election      each 
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state,  as  represented  in  Congress, 
is  entitled  to  only  one  vote.  The 
Senate,  in  turn,  then  chooses  a  Vice 
President. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  the  burial 
places  of  our  Presidents.  Washing- 
ton is  buried  at  Mount  Vernon,  Vir- 
ginia; John  Adams  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts; 
Jefferson,  at  Monticello,  Virginia; 
Monroe  and  Tyler,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, Jackson,  the  Hermitage,  near 
Nasheville,  Tennessee;  Van  Buren, 
Kinderhook,  New  York;  William  Hen- 
ry Harrison,  North  Bend,  Ohio;  Polk, 
Nashville,  Tennessee;  Taylor,  Spring- 
field, Kentucky;  Fillmore,  Buffalo, 
New  York;  Pierce,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire ;      Buchanan,      Lancaster, 


Pennsylvania ;  Lincoln,  Springfield, 
Illinois;  Johnson,  Greenville,  Tennes- 
see; Grant,  New  York  City;  Hayes, 
Freemont,  Ohio;  Garfield,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Arthur,  Albany,  New  York; 
Cleveland,  Princeton,  New  Jersey; 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana;  McKinley,  Canton,  Ohio; 
Roosevelt,  Oyster  Bay,  New  York; 
Harding,  Marion,  Ohio;  and  Wilson, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Note ;  Mr.  Coolidge  is  known  as  our 
thirtieth  President,  although  we  have 
had  really  only  twenlty-nine.  This 
seeming  discrepancy  in  numbers  oc- 
curs through  Mr.  Cleveland  having 
served  two  alternate  terms.  He  is 
ranked  both  as  our  twenty-second  and 
twenty-fourth  President. 


"WHAT  DO  WE  PLANT?" 

What  do  We  plant  when  we  plant  |bhe  tree? 
We  plant  the  ship,  which  will  cross  the  sea. 
We  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sails ; 
We  plan  the  planks  to  withstand  I  the  gales — 
The  keel,  the  keelson,  the  beam,  the  knee; 
We  riant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  |the  tree? 
We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me. 
We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors, 
We  plant  the  studding,  th  lath,  the  doors, 
The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be ; 
We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
A  thousand  things  tQiat  we  daily  see? 
We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag. 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country's  flag, 
We  plan  the  shade,  from  the  hot  sun  free; 
We  Plant  all  these  when  we  plant  |tihe  tree. 

—Henry  Abbey  (1842-1911.) 
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THE  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  A  GREAT 

.bliiilgiij'iqri  ,ulooiuJ  :  fijncvlvpjJJi94  ,8&9T°rioJ  in  x>9JH989iq9l  gfi  ,9JBI3 
-ggjuieT  ,9HrraesrriD  AMERIOAN^iYMsHSIG.  Y-iao  o1  belihm  ei 
,B9ijj£iH  y/li'J  2J10T  ws"H  ,tatnr)  ;99B  soiV  £  g9goodo  H9jii  ,injjJ  ni  ,9Jbh98 
.busfevaiO  .bWrrnst)   ;oidO  .jisfefiSRsboro  News.  .in9big9iS; 

bW|  .p£ig«r|q  «W    MttI  M^fS-  W>irf- 

essa*T  called  "^Iioufs^and  MnrT  Jege,  ahcl  two  Or  three,  years  of.  :a- 
Sue     stage     because,  $e    ^.g^.      S^ggg^ferf'ipfcl^^r^ 
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men  and  two  women  a  thorough  would  be  regarded  as  nothing  tw- 
education  in  the  arts  and  their  ehii-  usual  in  the  lands  whence  come  mosT 
dren  will  be  amateurs,  perhaps  eon-  of  the  great  artists, 
noisseurs,  while  their  '"^S/MJSilKW  oSu<tAHT$£ctions  may  seem  a  euri- 
perhaps  may  be  an  artist.  ous  reaction  to, follow  the  reading  of 

Unquestionably  thM  •QkMBJF  ^JFofM&<3M  oi6Wory.  But  this 
reason  whv,  in  such  'anrl %h  SSSP  iSP  do«&ecfiJry!  ^Mflfsfef  America 's  Guide 
sic,  for  example,  the  bulk^cS  ^ne^Wl^^r&r/^^gFout.  It  marks 
fame  and  fortune  "l$^in*imfrWw  ftie^^TMcrvOfftfea^rzed  interest  in 
is  won  by  foreigners/  tf^sPpoSS Bre  s-^SS^fri1  ffirs  -efftiMH^  and  its  size  is 
now  to  secure  a  fine  m^fead&ttfl§rfi«ftw  aM^4M.^  flF^tSfe  tiiat  there  is 
without  leaving  Anieitiga-ftf  lOpijbj&jiW  jViV^H&^w1  d^jSrW*11  in  whieh  in" 
has   not   yet   been   possible  5^jhr^.  1gtit^J^9f-orJI^i^  s-^opagation      of 

generations  to  be  Sftrt&Ss£fel&ftfir  MfcPJifiSfL^fAp  9#'e  not  being 
fore  our  producti^oofifg^r^ft^  Jf^S^At  qafiiasJSfgthened  wlfh 
artists  is  still  small.  Ijtfe^,  j^  u^^B«fi  |Bff%  si*e  foundatlo"s 
far  as  most  of  us  m#m*fB&  ^nsWtkbW^iM  Mreat  Ammc'n 
ideal  of  a  musical  education  sti]  music  in  the  future.  YVe  may  be  de- 
comprises  rudimenta^y^^sf&c^W&Iifi^  n&tffeJastkBi-emti&iWEBh  we  think. 

?998  ylisi)  9W  tssSS  agniafr  bnsBiioit  A 

.§£10  sAt  eisvroirisso  i&dt  giicis  sdt  in&la  9W 

,%&&  a'Trtniroa  ujo  -iol  Is-fa  ait  ta&lq  9W 

Why  worry  over  te^orW^^«#?^M^#fe^%«^)i^«fi)We  to  ultimate 

triumph.  -991*  9J^1'  iaB^Q  9W  oadw  9E9iIJ  ILb  Jn£lc  9W 

(.Iief-si>81)  ^9ddA  rm9H— 
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I    ASPIRATION  PLUS  PREPARATION. 

'.'  The  MA-  saying  .  that    ' '  The  ,  World      will  beat  a-  path  to  his  door..'     ,  Agaty: 


turns,  aside  to  let, the  man  who  knows 
wltere  he  is  going",  is  literary  tru-:t 
This  then,  is  the  .first  great;  problem 
qX  ,V0uth  when  just  starting  out-  on 
th,eir  pilgrimage  to  success;  first  of 
all  to  find  out  just  where  .they-  are 
going  or  in  other  words  to  make  a 
e^pica^qf  ..their, .  life. , :W:©rk. ,,-  In  mak- 
ing^, this,  ehpffje  ^veral; ,  element? 
should  hifiuence  thei  deeisiom  .IVEfist 
cj ajy^yg  shggj|Slglio^g[jvoq^^)%dR 
hereditary  capacities  and  a  natural 
liking  for  the  work.  Although  I  b. 
lieve  that  the  i«W']W*\lU 
genee   will   bridg/a.  'gfefieioiis 


we  have  the  Parable  in  the  Bible; 
Concerning  the  Talents  .  which  a&t 
presses  the.  fact  qui?  Divine  Fathei; 
expects  return  in  service  to  mankind 
from  -us.,  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
of  talent  with  which  we  have  beea 
endowed.  Not  only  .  because  it  jwp^ 
bring  us  greater  financial  reward  b.i$ 
aksq -because  , we  ©we  the* best  rt-hal?  is 
in.us  40  -our  fellow  men,  should;,^ 
strive  to-aexcellrin-the  task  that.  w;q 
hawf  chps.en,  fpijOUTr life,  work.  ;[  ,  ,L(5 
After  having  decided  definitely  as 
4ili-rr-,Tt9-^whaJt-risr  tp.-jbet-.y91n;    future    life 


lili-,—4* -whatsis,  to^e^v^uj    future    lite 
Litl'iJcW    a\ii-iriilli<  leiAfwe    to    become 


reernhW^BM 
IfistfJSH&fii  11b,  0 


a&HMtfKFQ 


..cce.-is 

sisdyr 

lariy 

j-H.'r.i 


«,w    'vrin.sfij dog   am  ,io    dpWJJ   ms 
vho    have  rgefleral .knowledge   ,01 


-J8L  cents.      Fernaps 

ii^afVfey^nf^VfefAif/wo1^ 
wffle  Jy8Snf  iW  rfnWcl?My^ 
CrM  d»noS   »9  **«*    "T   ^   " 
^'A«e^h#de€i6m2t%n-^EaS 


Meat  mauv  things-  but.,  tor  The  rn< 
-noa  raobKs  n^nrab-oi.  lo^iojaaq  : 


Ol    9ITD 

most 


race      .  tne  Replacing  •   or   the    lamiw 


'^^Ffe9 


n  X  gf;w,,9-ijdl  fjjm 
from3  extracting  teeth  and  am- 
rit  tfi  uv9  ^illf  b  i.aix  10  jajcjw 
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general  education  to  start  with  is 
very  essential.  One  should  not  be- 
gin to  specialize  before  the  junior 
year  in  college.  Were  they  to  do  so 
it  would  have  a  narrowing  effect  on 
their  lives,  shutting  them  out  o£ 
much  enjoyment  in  life  of  the  fine 
things  in  literature,  art  paramont  of 
all,  human  nature.  Prepare  your- 
self for  your  life  work  oy  .learning 
all  there  is  to  be  known  about  it  and 
then  work. 

Without  this  last  essential,  woik 
and  prespiration,  no  amount  of  aspi- 
ration or  preparation  can  ever  yield 
anv  large  measure  of  success.     It  is 


a  truism  that  a  man  must  do  more 
than  he  is  paid  for  before  he  will 
ever  be  paid  for  what  he  is  doing. 
P.  T.  Barnum  has  said  that  '"Success 
was  ninety  eight  per  cent  perspira- 
tion and  two  per  cent  genius."  Be 
that  as_it  may,  I  am  sure  that  the 
best  balm  for  tired  mind  and  mn-cie 
is  the  knowledge  of  work  well  done. 
Success  is  around  the  corner  but 
you  will  never  overtake  it  by  standing 
still.  You  will  have  to  go  after  it  by 
first  attaining  its  three  elements, 
aspiration,  preparation  and  perspira- 
tion and     then     behold;      Sucess     is 


SETTLED  OUT  OF  COURT. 


Elisha  Jones,  the  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Hiekville, 
Maine,  was  a  very  popular  man. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  reason  for  his 
popularity  was  the  fact  that  both  hi 
and  his  parish  liked  the  same  thing — 
they  liked  him  and  he  liked  himself. 
Again  much  of  his  popularity  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  unlike  many  of 
our  pastors  of  to-day  he  seldom  eon- 
signed  more  than  one  half  of  his  con- 
gregation at  any  time  to  regions 
where  Winter  Carnivals  are  unknown. 
He  freely  confessed  that  he  believed 
that  there  was  "A  little  good  in  the 
worst  of  us ;  a  little  evil  in  the  best 
of  us,  so  why  in  the  world  should 
any  of  us  say  any  harm  of  the  rest  of 
us. ' '  This  doctrine  together  with 
the  Golden  Rule  furnished  the  theme 
for  many  of  the  parson's  sermons  and 
if  they  never  secured  a  pla.ee  in 
Heaven  for  any  of  his  listeners,  they 
at  least  raised  those  who  tried  to  live 
according  to  his  teachings,  far  high- 
er in  the  scale  of  human  appreciation 


of  their  fellow  men  than  many  people 
whom  I  have  met  who  were  positively 
sure  that  they  were  on  the  road  to 
the  City  of  Zion. 

Being  of  a  very  social  nature  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jones  often  attended  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  sewing  circle 
where  he  was  treated  to  all  the  latest 
scandal,  weak  tea  and  Uneeda  Bis- 
cuits. Also  he  was  often  invited  out 
to  supper  by  the  members  of  his 
parish.  On  one  occasion  while  tak- 
ing supper  with  the  village  post  mas- 
ter he  was  treated  to  some  milk 
punch.  After  quaffing  his  goblet  he 
exclaimed  :  ' '  Mr.  Goodwin,  you 
should  daily  thank  God  for  such  a 
wonderful  cow. ' ' 

Now  that  we  have  wasted  as  much 
time  in  getting  started  as  the  average 
young  man  does  the  first  week  after 
he  is  married,  we  will  go  on  with  our 
story,  which  :s  a  very  accurate  record 
of  the  case  that  Pastor  Jones  settled 
out  of  court.  It  seems  that  two 
chicken    fanciers    of    the    town    were 
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about  to  go  to  law.  Mr.  Snowbail 
had  accused  Mr.  Chocolatedrop  of 
stealing  bis  chickens  and  was  about 
to  obtain  a  warrant  for  his  arrest. 
Just  a't  that  time  Parson  Jones 
happened  along  and  having  Heard  of 
all  the  trouble  asked  Mr.  Snowball 
if  he  would  be  willing  to  seitle  the 
argument  out  ofl  court.  Mr.  Snow- 
ball assured  the  parson  that  he  would, 
and  the  parson  straight-way  sent  foL- 
Mr.  Chocolatedrop.  Upon  Mr.  Choco- 
latedrop's  arrival  the  parson  said: 
"Now  Mr.  Snowball,  how  do  you 
know  that   it  was  Mr.   Chocolatedrop 


who  took  your  chickens. ' ' 

"Shur  Sar,"  said  Snowball,  "They 
are  the  only  black  chickens  with 
white  wings  in  town  and  now  Mr. 
Chocolatedrop  has  some  in  his  pen.'' 
How  do  you  account  for  that  if  he 
didn't  steal  them  from  me." 

"Why  that  proves  nothing  Mr. 
Snowball,"  answered  the  parson,  "I 
have  some  at  home  myself  exactly 
like  the  ones  you  described." 

"I  don't  doubt  it  a  bit"  returned 
Snowball.  "Those  aren't  the  first 
chickens  that  I  have  lost." 


INSTITUTION   NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 

About   5   bushels   of   peaches   were       last  Sunday  afternoon,  and  with  much 


picked  and  sent  to  the  cottages  last 
week. 


interest   watched   the   passing  of   the 
Pan-American   good   road   committee. 


The  new  milk  house  is  nearly  com- 
pleted now,  and  the  machinery  will 
soon  be  installed. 

§     *      § 

The  big  tank  and  the  flag  poles 
were  painted  last  week,  new  ropes 
were  also  put  on  the  flag  poles. 

S    §    i 

Rev.  W.  C.  Lyerly  conducted  the 
services  last  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
preached  a  fine  sermon,  which  was  en- 
joyed by  everyone. 

§     §      § 

The  Cone  Literary  Society  held  its 
regular    meeting    last    Monday    night 
and   after   a   short   debate,   they   had 
the  election  of  officers. 
§     §      § 

The  boys  were  all  out  on  the  lawn 


Ernest  Cobb,  who  is  a  member  of 
thy  ninth  cottage,  was  given  per- 
mission by  Supt.  Boger  last  Tues- 
day, to  spend  a  few  days  at  bis  home. 

Jack  Pressly,  who  was  formerly  a 
boy  here  and  a  member  of  the  Print- 
ing Department,  paid  us  a  visit  last 
week.  Pressly  is  now  working  m 
Charlotte    and    making    good. 

§  §  § 
The  ice  plant  is  now  running,  as  it 
is  so  hot  and  ice  is  being  sent  to  the 
cottages  every  day.  About  1,500  lbs. 
are  being  put  out  each  day,  and  the 
new  cooling  tower  is  working  fine. 

§     §      $ 
The    barn    boys    have    been    busy 
plowing  during  the  past  week,  while 
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the  rest  of  the  boys  have  been  doing 
any  kind  of  work  that  needed  to  !:e 
done.  .The  tractors  have  also  been 
kept  busy.     '■ 

§  inS  § 
Mr.  T.  L.  Grier,-  who  is  our  Parole 
Officer-,  has  returned  to  the  institu- 
tion-after  visiting'  all  of  our  old  boys 
east  of  -Winston-Salem.  Mr.  Grier 
reports  that  the-  majority  of  the  boys 
are  getting  along  fine  -and  making- 
good. 

S  ^  4 

The  boys  who  received  visits  from 
their  friends  and  relatives  last— Wed- 
nesday   were      CraMHyJfete^T -Jam- 
Peeler,  Edwin  Baker^liyL^Qtaelafe, 


Lee  McBride,  Pai'ks  Newton,  William 

.iwdisbaifl  Irrsl  v-a 


Skerill,   Eugene   Laughlm,    Obed   Mc-. 
Clain"  and   Ralph   Hunley. .  ,:a 

S  §  § 
Tli-e  fourth  game  of  the  season  was 
played  last  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
the  Training  School  played. the  KaBe 
napolis.  team.  _  The  boys  started  the. 
[,-ame  off  with  2  runs  in  the  first  in- 
ning, knocking  Shcrrill  out  of  the 
box.  Fowler,  then  went  in  to  pitch 
for  the  visitors  and  pitched  a  fine 
game.  Bost  pitched  a  fine  game  for 
the  local  team,  but  was.  not  backed 
up.  The  score  was  2  to  3  in  the  visi-j 
tors'  favor  in  the  first  of  the  ninth 
and  the  boys  went  to  pieces  allowing 
[Vi*ites^tQrS60XA.4  runs.  The  game 
iitle<J\aitJi-B,^<SDra.  of  7  to  2  in  the 
visitors'  favor. 
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I  WOULD.  $ 

I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who  trust  me;  J 

I  would  be  pure,  for  there  are  those  who  caie,  | 

I  would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to  suffer ;  * 

I  would  be  brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare,  * 

I  would  be  friend  of  all-the  foe-the  friendless ;  $ 

I  would  be  giving  and  forget  the  gift;  * 

I  would  be  humble,  for  I  know  my  weakness,  | 

I  would  look  up-arid  laugh-aM  Icve-and Jtaft.  | 

—Howard  Arnold  Walter.  „j 
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INSPIRING  MOTHERLY  DEVOTION. 

There  is  no  use  in  piling  flowers  upon  the  life  of  the  late  Locke  Craig  he 
does  not  need  them,  to  make  clear  his  title  to  a  great  and  faithful  servant  of 
the  state.  THE  UPLIFT  is  carrying,  in  another  column,  a  rather  lengthy 
story  about  his  career.  The  prompting  reason  for  its  reproduction,  aside 
from  the  love  of  the  subject,  whose  memory  we  personally  cUerish,  is  the 
reference  to  his  mother. 

Were  it  possible  we  would  like  to  hold  up  to  the  young  mothers  and  those, 
who.  some  day,  expect  to  function  in  that  high  calling,  the  example  set  by 
Locke  Craig's  widowed  mother.  Shte  saw  her  duty,  she  assumed  its  obliga- 
tions and  her  part  in  that  affair  makes  of  her  truly  a  heroine.  And  this 
in  part  explains  why  her  son,  the  lamented  Governor,  manifested  in  life  such 
devotion  to  high  ideals  of  justice  and  duty,  and  why  he  lived  and  acted  the 
gentle  gentleman,  never  false  to  a  friend  and  considerate  of  all  men. 
°  The  mother  of  Locke  Craig  is  an  ideal  for  all  women,  who  desire  to  leave 
the  world  better  by  having  lived  in  it. 

******* 

ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  GEORGE  W.  CONNOR. 

For  generations  the  name  of  Connor  has  stood  high  in  North  Carolina. 
There  is  a  reason.  North  Carolina  can  boast  of  no  finer  character  than  Judge 
Henry  Groves  Connor,  of  the  U.  S.  Federal  Court.  He  and  his  devoted  wife, 
now  numbered  a.mong  the  saints,  set  an  example  of  upright  and  godly  living. 
They  held  up  and  practiced  the  high  ideals  among  all  the  virtues  that  grace 

humanity. 

There  is  no  wonder  that  their  brilliant  children  find  it  easy  in  playing  the 
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fine  part  of  "being  chips  off  the.  old  block."  The  scholarly  and  just  judge, 
-who  presides  over  the  interests  of  the  Federal  court  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina, may  with  pardonable  pride  point  to  George  Westfield  Connor,  recently 
promoted  to  Associated  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  from  the  Superi- 
or Court;  Prof.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  professor  at  the  University,  and  the  bril- 
liant young  lawyer.  H.  G.  Connor,  Jr.,  of  Wilson,  and  say  these  are  jewels 
I  contribute  to  the  state,  and  the  public,  agreeing,"  responds  "they  are  the. 
product  of  high  ideals  and  parental  examples." 

"MAY  BE  TRUE,  BUT  IT  IS  UNJUST." 
The  Hon.   Thos.  K.  Marshall,   for  two   terms  vice-president   of   the  United 
States,  who  contributes  weekly  articles  to  a  score  or  more  of  papers,  often- 
times discusses  matters  that  touch  the  home-plate. 

In  a  recent  article  he  discussed  very  learnedly  the  conditions  that  lead  to 
unhappy  and  miserable  marriages.  Following  this  up.  he  speaks  words  of 
everlasting  truth  in  discussing  the  manners  and  behavior  of  the  young.  He 
eloquently  declares,  "If  there  is  anything  wrong  in  the  manners,  morals  and 
outlook  of  the  young  people  of  today,  responsibility  rests  not  on  them,  but 
on  their  elders."  This  to  us,  who  have  had  opportunity  of  getting  into  the 
inside  of  so  many  examples  of  so-called  badness  or  deficiency,  sounds  iikd 
gospel. 

The  editor  of  this  little  journal,  in  his  frequent  presentation  of  the  child 
welfare  subject,  has  taken  the  occasion'  to  declare  that  "there  are  no  bad 
boys — there  are,  however,  badly  misguided  fathers  or  mothers,  bad  condi- 
tions, bad  environments,  bad  influences  and  bad  examples."  The  fault,  we 
make  bold  to  declare  that  a  very  intimate  and  first-hand}  knowledge  lies 
where  Mr.  Marshall  says,  ' '  on  their  elders. ' ' 
This  is  what  Mr.  Marshall  says  along  this  line: 

Still  a  third  class  of  persons  seeking  a  remedy  for  the  unhappiness  of 
family  life  and  hoping  to  end  forever  the  war  in  the  homes  of  America 
turns  on  the  young  of  this  generation,  condemning  them  as  idle,  friv- 
olous, devoid  of  purpose,  inconsiderate,  selfish,  pleasure  seeking  and  vain. 
Such  talk  annoys  me,  not  that  it  may  not  be  true,  but  because  it  never- 
theless is  unjust.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  in  the  manners,  morals  and 
outlook  of  the  young  people  of  today,  responsibility  rests  not  on  them, 
but  on  their  elders.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  land  are  the  real  of- 
fenders. We  have  not  halted  the  trend  of  the  times.  We  have  not  up- 
rooted the  evils  which  are  imperiling  our  children.  When  we  rear  and 
train  our  children  properly,  instill  in  their  hearts  and  minds  reverence 
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for  home  and  parenthood,  school  them  thoroughly  in  the  right  concep- 
tion of  government,  religion  and  society,  we  shall  need  no  longer  any  court 
of  domestic  relations  and  will  not  have  to  bother  ourselves  further  about 
uniform  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce  and  public  boards  to  examine  ap- 
plicants for  marriage  licenses. 


*    *    s    * 


THE  STAGE  SOON  SET. 

There  is  one  satisfaction  in  the  situation  that  all  can  utter  a  telling,  guess, 
when  the  two  great  parties  name  their  men,  whereas  prior  to  the  conventions 
it  was  largely  a  piece  of  guess  work.  When  the  stage  is  set— and  another 
week  will  have  accomplished  it— anybody  in  two  guesses  may  name  the  next 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

e      «      *      «      *      *      S 

BECAME  A  MASTER. 

From  the  time  he  graduated  at  Davidson  College  and  immediately  there- 
after took  school  work  at  Selma,  N.  C,  the  brilliancy  and  ability  of  Dr.  C. 
Alphonso  Smith  began  to  be  recognized  and  gave  promise  of  great  usefulness. 
Though  in  a  small  town,  and,  at  the  time,  not  particularly  on  tire  educational- 
ly, this  young  man  Smith  made  his  light  shine;   and  soon  the  state  had  her 

eyes  on  him. 

Starting  at  Selma,  N.  C,  and  ending  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
in  a  few  short  years,  spells  a  rapid  and  successful  journey  without  a  particle 
of  the  element  of  accident,  chance  or  favoritism— it  was  the  man's  genius, 
ability  and  devotion  to  his  chosen  work,  alone,  that  accounts  for  his  eminence. 
We  saw  him  for  the  first  time  at  Morehead  City,  modestly  bu;  earnestly  tak- 
ing in  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  teachers'  meeting;  and  he  had  with  him, 
not  by  the  power  of  law  or  rules  or  regulations,  but  by  the  force  of  his 
leadership  and  his  enthusiasm,  all  of  the  teachers  connected  with  his  school, 
that  they  might  catch  a  greater  enthusiasm  for  their  work.  But  he  lost,  to 
disgress'a  bit"  one  of  the  ablest  teachers,  who  was  first  won  as  a  teacher,  then 
as  wife,  by  one  of  the  finest  school  men  the  state  ever  produced,  who  now 
lives  in  South  Carolina. 

His  chosen  specialty  was  that  of  English,  which  has  been  in  the  mam 
greatly  neglected  for  those  things  not  quite  so  vital  in  a  finished  education; 
and  in  the  face  of  this  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public,  Dr. 
Smith  made  it  attractive,  and,  possibly,  did  more  thaff  any  other  man  in  the 
past  several  generations  excepting  the  late  Dr.   Hume  and  Prof.   Sledd,  and 
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caused  it  to  come  back  into  its  own  among  educators. 

This  trusting  believer,  when  dying,  sent  this  message  to  his  students:  "Teil 
them  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.  I  greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer. ' '  He 
lived  clean  and  noble  and  useful  or  else  his  message  could  not  have  taken  form. 
Dr.  Smith 's  achievements  reflected  luster  on  North  Carolina,  even  beyond  our 

borders. 

******* 

DEATH. 

It  may  be  a  condition  of  observation,  but  nevertheless  it  appears  unmis- 
takable that  during  the  psat  six  months  there  have  been  an  unusual  number 
of  deaths  in  the  state,  taking  toll  from,  every  w.alk  of  life.  It  is  observable 
at  least  that  the  number  of  aged  persons  who  have  gone  to  their  reward  is 

unusually  large. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

ABSURDITY. 

Nearly  every  meeting  is  saved  from  monotony  by  having  an  oddity  in  the 
gathering.  At  the  conference  for  school  superintendents,  held  at  Greens- 
boro this  week  one  speaker  gave  utterance  to  this:  "unless  the  teacher 
can  justify  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  each  subject  the  latter  is  taking  that 
either  the  pupil  or  the  teacher  should  quit.'1 

This  is  just  another  scheme  in  spoiling  the  children.  Were  the  theory  of 
this  educational  oddity  to(  become  a  teaching  law,  the  learning  of  the  multi- 
plication tables  would  become  extinct;  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  great  sub- 
ject of  hyg'iene  the  country  would  be  inflicted  with  hosts  of  dirty  and  unkept 
youngsters,  for  it  is  not  justification  in  the  mind  of  the  child  that  causes  him 
to  submit  to  the  laws  of  cleanliness  but  rather  to  the  influence  of  parental 
determination. 

Different  people  adopt  different  methods  of  making  themselves  conspicuous 
— even  running  in  the  face  of  common  sense. 

A  LAYMAN'S   VIEW. 

To  say  the  least,  it  were  better  for  the  state,  for  Christianity,  for  good 
morals,  for  the  joy  in  this  world  and  a  hope  for  the  next  that  that  ' '  Reynolda 
Conference ' '  had  never  been  held.  If  what  was  intimated  be'  half-way  true, 
then  we  are  in  for  an  endless  trouble  in  sustaining  the  principles  that  hereto- 
fore have  caused  men  to  strive  to  so  live  as  to  merit  pejace  and  glory  hftre*- 
after. 

A  sample  of  the  horse-back  opinions  that  were  uttered  at  the  conference 
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was  this  by  Dr.  Collier  Cobb:  "Evolution,  is  no  longer  a  theory  but  a  law, 
just  as  the  law  of  gravitation  is  no  longer  Newton's  hypothesis. "  This 
brought,  so  the  published  reports  indicate,  candid  criticism  from  the  more 
conservative  members  of  the  conference. 

******* 
ENRICHING  THE  STATE. 

The  preservation  of  the  story  of  the  historical  beginnings  of  many  events, 
and  places  inNorth  Carolina,  is  attributable  to  the  thoughtfulness  and  effort 
of  the  D.  A.  R's  and  the  Colonial  Dames.  These  splendid  organizations  have 
done  invaluable  work  in  North  Carolina  by  placing  markers  in  commemora- 
tion  of   important   historical   events    and    occurrences. 

It  is  a  pleasing  act  that  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  real 
town  in  North  Carolina  is  to  be  preserved  in  a  tablet,  Of  course,  Bath  has 
not  flourished  and  become  a  great  city,  but  the  fact  that  our  forefathers 
had  many  difficulties  in  learning  how  to  establish  towns  in  the  New  World 
and  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  crowns  Bath,  even  if  yet  small,  with  an 
historical  glory.  Miss  Rodman's  story-  of  Bath  in  this  number,  makes  most 
entertaining  reading. 

******* 
MAKE  YOUR  OWN  CALCULATION. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  will  be  found  the  rule  governing  the  calculation 
of  what  amount  each  World  War  Veteran  is  entitled  to  under  the  Bonus 
measure,  which  Congress  passed  over  the  veto  of  President  Coolidge. 

The  putting  into  effect  of  this  bonus  measure  will  reach  a  monumental 
task,  having  to  deal  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  individual  items. 
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BY  THE  WAY. 


By  Old  Hurrygraph. 


At  one  of  our  recent  school  com- 
mencements, one  of  the  girls  looked 
so  attractively  cute  and  fetching  in 
her  white  speaking  dress,  with  a  red 
rose  as  a  corsage  bouquet,  and  she 
spoke  her  piece  so  well.  She  made 
me  think  of  a  girl  whose  mother  was 
talking  to  a  Mrs.  Brown  one  day, 
and  Mrs.  Brown  said,  'I  hear 
minister  thinks  your  daughter 
real  genius  for  reciting'. ' '  and 
mother  replied,  "Oh  yes,  all 
wants,  he  says  to  me.  is  a  course  of 
electrocution,  just  to  finish  her  off 
like.'*  I  would  hate  to 
off  that  way. 


the 
has 
hat- 
she 


see  her  finished 


Capt.  J.  R.  Renn  is  the  consci- 
entious, faitful,  obliging  and  accom- 
modating superintendent  of  the  Union 
Station  at  Durham.  He  frequently 
calls  the  trains  to  the  waiting  passen- 
gers. The  other  day,  as  is  his  wont,  he 
announced,  "East  bound  train!" 
There  was  a  tap  on  his  shoulder.  He 
called  his  train  three  times  without 
paying  any  attention  to  the  tap,  a  nil 
each  time  he  made  the  announce- 
ment there  was  a  tap.  Turning  around 
to  see  where  the  tap  came  from  he 
faced  a  very  much  excited  passenger, 
apparently,  who  said.  "Is  that  the 
east-bound  train  going  west?"  His 
sense  of  humor  was  so  keen,  he  had  To 
smile  blandly,  and  remarked,  very 
sweetly,  "yes,  that's  the  east-bound 
train  going  west,  when  it  comes 
back.''' 

I  knew  it.  It  was  predestined  to 
came.  In  this  column,  a  short     while 


back  there  was  a  lapsus  typewrit eria, 
which  said  "Murphy  county,"  m 
speaking  of  this  grand  old  state.  Now 
Harry  C.  Martin,  of  Blowing  Rock, 
from  the  pinnacles  of  observation, 
wants  to  know ' '  that  after  studying 
X.  C.  geography,  where  in  the  world 
is  Murphy  county  ? ' '  Anybody  as  high 
as  Harry  Martin,  altitudinally,  ought 
to  know  that  "Murphy  county"  is  in 

Cherokee  town. 

***** 

I  find  that  reading  the  daily  news- 
papers, with  any  degree  of  regularity, 
it  spoils  my  style.  That  is,  it  is  spoiling 
the  last  style  I  had.  There  are  so  many 
various  styles  of  writers  that  it  con- 
fuses one's  ideas  when  he  begins  to 
put  his  own  ideas  on  paper.  There  is 
hardly  an  ornate  expression  you  can 
think  of  that  some  one  hasn't  thought 
of  it  before  you.  In  reading  books,  to 
the  thinker  and  writer,  it  is  near  to 
impossible  not  to  ape  to  some  degree 
the  tricks  of  whichever  writer  one  has 
been  last  reading.  In  tlie  field  of 
literature,  unintentionally,  of  course, 
one  is  prone  to  hook  bits  of  the  man- 
nerisms of  different  authors.  You 
simply  can't  help  it:  thai  is  all.  So  I 
have  to  sit  me  down  and  think  out  my 
thinklets  in  my  own  most  thinkable 
way.  And  that's  the  way  most  every 

writer  has  to  do. 

***** 

I  do  not  think  a  man  and  his  wife 
should  split  hairs  on  bobbed  hair.  A 
woman's  hair  is  her  own,  and  it  does 
seem  that  she  has  right  to  do  vrhax 
she  pleases  with  it.  Men  who  dictate 
to  their  wives  are  walking  on  danger- 
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ous  ground.  If  a  wife  doesn't  like 
the  way  her  husband  parts  his  hair, 
she  ups  and  tells  him  so,  just  like 
that.  A  husband  might  suggest  to 
his  wife  what  style  of  wearing  the 
hair  is  becoming  to  her  style  of  beau- 
ty; but  never  dictate — suggest.  A 
wise  wife  will  give  heed  to  her  hus- 
band's good  judgment.  And  vice 
versa.  A  bald-headed  man  escapes 
many  of  the  unpleasantnesses  of 
life." 


*    #    *    * 


Yellow  is  a  raging  color  this  sea- 
son, and  it  does  look  like  dame 
fashion  is  deliberately  bent  upon  the 
problem  of  choosing  the  most  glar- 
ing, nerve-wracking,  blantant  color 
imaginable.  It  does  make  some  of 
the  dear  women  look  like  a  flock  of 
canaries.  There  are  some  colors  tliac 
are  an  assault  upon  the  sense  of 
sight.  Violent  colors  to  some  people 
are  just  as  repulsive  as  violent  fis- 
cords.  I  was  in  a  town  sometime 
ago  and  the  street  ears  were  of  the 
most  flaming  yellow  color.  Some 
quiet,  cool  color,  such  as  olive  or 
subdued  green,  would  be  ideal.  Fiu- 
thermore,  it  would  probably  have  a 
good  psychological  effect  upon  the 
passengers.  If  a  person  lias  waited 
for  a  car  some  15  or  20  minutes  and 
finds    a    flaming   yellow      monstrosity 


bearing  down  upon  him  he  is  very 
likely  to  complain  of  the  service.  Bui 
green,  or  olive,  is  soothing,  and 
though  it  might  not  wear  quite  as 
well  as  yellow  it  would  certainly  rec- 
oncile many  patrons  who  would  be 
inflamed  at  the  sight  of  a  yellow  car. 

A  man  is  just  like  his  car.  His 
ability  to  get  there  depends  on  what  s 
under  his  hat  crown.  There's  often 
a  lot  of  stuff  under  the  hood  that 
oughtn't  to  get  there.  After  all's 
said  and  done  you're  worth  what's 
under  your  hood.  Become  mentally  in- 
ert and  you  stagnate.  Allow  the 
"isms"  and  the  "ifsl,"  and  the  vile- 
ness  of  the  times  to  flood  your  mental 
carburetor,  you'll  choke  the  engine 
on  the  most  crowded  corner.  The 
man  who  succeeds  must  keep  ever- 
lasting lit.  He  must  constantly  care 
for  what's  under  the  hood.  Many  a 
time  he'll  have  to  do  what  he  doesn't 
want  to  do.  But  doing  that  well 
only  makes  a  man  of  him.  Small 
fry  never  do  anything  except  what 
pleases.  Men  of  big  mold  do  many 
things  distasteful  to  them  to  help 
others.  In  the'  end  they  are  happier 
for  it.  So  be  a  man  of  progress- 
Pay  attention  to  what's  under  the 
hood  and  keep  the  mental  machinery 
well  tuned  to  its  task. 


ADVOCATING-  A  HOME-COMING-. 

S:2.tterei  here  and  there,  from  California  to  Maine  and  from  Florida  to 
Washington  live  folks  who  call  historic  Cleveland  county  "home."  Some 
are  wealthy,  some  famous  and  others  just  "ordinary  people,"  but  home 
has  the  same  meaning  to  every  man;  the  old  fishin'  hole  and  the  memories! 
of  school  days  the  same  lure,  and  there  comes  regularly  the  desire  to  go 
back  for  a  visit.— Cleveland  Star. 
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TROUBLESOME  TWO-THIRDS  RULE. 

The  effect  of  the  "two-thirds  rule"  which  prevails  in  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  is  very  clearly  discussed  by  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of 
Navy  in  President  Wilson's  cabinet.  In  an  entertaining  manner  he  tells 
what  it  did  for  Champ  Clark  at  Baltvnre;  and  he  reveals  a  conference  be- 
tween a  Clark  delegate  and  a  Wilson  delegate  that  throws  some  light  on  the 
strenuonsness  of  events  in  a  great  convention.  How  the  troublesome  rule  may 
be  rescinded. 

Will  the  two-thirds  rule  be  re- 
pealed when  the  Democrats  meet  in 
National  Convention  in  New  Yoik 
next  week? 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  polit- 
ical body  in  the  world  except  the 
Democratic  National  Convention 
tha.t  denies  the  right  of  a  majority 
of  its  constituent  members  to  control 
its  actions. 

What  is  the  two-thirds  rule  which 
(has  prevaileed  in  Democratic  National 
Convention  for  something  like  a 
century? 

Briefly  it  is  a  self-denying  ordi- 
nance imposed  to  give  a  minority  an 
opportunity  to  defeat  the  will  of  a 
majority.  That  is  a  blunt  but  cor- 
rect way  of  stating  what  it  is.  There 
is  no  such  rule  in  the  Republican 
National  Convention  or  in  any  other 
political  convention.  In  all  these 
the  presumption  is  that  a  majority- 
has  the  wisdom  and  the  right  to  act. 
The  Democrats  When  they  get  to- 
gether in  a  national  convention  seem 
afraid  to  trust  the  final  judgment  of 
a  majority  to  name  their  candidates. 
The    Senate's   Parallel. 

The  nearest  approach  to  that  prac- 
tice is  seen  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate where  cloture  can  be  invoked 
only  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  That  is 
in  the  interest  of  full  discussion  and 
the  protection  of  the  right  to  minori- 
ties to  debate  questions.     In  view  of 


the  fact  the  House  is  no  longer  a 
body  where  big  questions  are  open  to 
debate  and  where  a  Rule  Committee 
and  a  bare  majority  can  deny  even 
a  protest  by  way  of  debate,  there 
are  many  who  believe  some  such 
guarantee  of  discussion  in  the  Senate 
is  wise  if  not  necessary).  If  the 
privilege  is  sometimes  abused,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
two-thirds  rule  in  the  Senate  which 
would  not  apply  to  a  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention.  There  is  no  clo- 
ture in  a  convention  unless  it  is  ap- 
plied by  the  galleries,  which  exercise 
a  self-enacted  rule  of  power  to  re- 
fuse to  hear  speakers  who  are  long- 
winded  or  lacking  in  voice.  But 
when  it  comes  to  a  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate, a  majority  governs,  except  in 
cases  of  treaties  where  a  two-thirds 
vote  is  required  by  the  Constitution. 
Even  there  a  movement  to  deny  the 
right  of  one-third  to  defeat  a  treaty 
is  being  seriously  considered.  Both 
John  Hay  and  Woodrow  Wilson  saw 
the  danger  to  proper  international 
policy  in  that  dangerous  veto  to  the 
prerogative  of  an  executive.  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  the  day  is  nor. 
far  distant  when  abuse  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  right  of  a  minority  of  Sen- 
ators to  dictate  international  policies 
or  compel  stalemate,  will  be  replaced 
by  requiring  a  majority  only  for  ra- 
tification.    The  change     cannot  come 
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too  soon. 

History  Of  The  Rule. 
The  two-thirds  rule,  requiring  a 
candidate  to  receive  that  number  of 
votes  to  be  nominated,  was  first 
adopted  at  the  first  convention  held  by 
the  Democrats,  this  being  in  1832. 
The  candidacy  of  Jackson  for  Presi- 
dent had  been  predetermined  and 
the  only  matter  to  be  considered  was 
the  choice  of  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
President.  Old  Hickory  had  picked 
Van  Buren,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
and  although  the  committee  on  rules 
appears  not  to  have  been  under  Jack- 
son's control  and  proposed  the  two- 
thirds  rule,  Van  Buren  took  the 
hurdle  successfully,  receiving  on  the 
first  ballot  many  more  than  the  re- 
quisite two-thirds. 

.  Various  reasons  are  given  why  the 
two-thirds  rule  became  party  creed. 
At  the  convention  of  1835  it  was 
attacked  as  unrepubliean.  Mr. 
Saunders,  of  North  Carolina,  defended 
it,  saying  it  was  designed  '''to  cre- 
ate a  more  imposing  effect."  Nine 
years  later  Mr.  Saunders  employed  it 
to  defeat  Van  Buren  and  this  con- 
vention was  notable  in  that  it  pro- 
duced the  first  dark  horse  candidate, 
James  K.  Polk,  to  whom  the  con- 
vention stamped  after  the  eighth  bal- 
lot had  failed  to  give  Van  Buren  a 
two-thirds  majority. 

The  rule  has  probably  been  ad- 
hered to  in  the  belief  that  a  candi- 
date who  could  command  two-thirds 
of  the  convention  vote  would  insure 
the  support  of  the  people  more  surely 
than  one  who  merely  obtained  a  ma- 
jority in  a  hotly-fought  contest,  it 
was  believed  the  bitterness  engen- 
dered might  defeat  a  majority  nomi- 
nee; whereas,  if  he  secured  two-thirds 


it  was  evidence  there  would  be  no 
latent  rancor.  Then  there  were  no 
primaries  and  few  instructions.  The. 
unit  rule  of  State  Convention  was 
general.  It  was  a  real  convention  of 
free  men,  bound  by  no  instructions. 
Inasmuch  as  minorities  in  a  State 
were  repressed  by  the  unit  rule,  it 
was  held  this  was  a  further  argu- 
ment for  the  two-thirds  rule. 

.Whatever  the  origin,  it  seems  to 
have  been  firmly  fixed,  for  it  has  re- 
mained all  these  years  in  force,  de- 
feating every  attempt  to  amend  or 
repeal.  How  has  it  worked?  Gener- 
ally the  candidate  desired  by  the 
party  has  been  nominated  under  it 
as  he  would  have  been  by  the  major- 
ity rule.  Generally.  Not  always.  In 
some  instances  it  has  compassed  the 
defeat  of  the  strongest  candidate. 
"Very  well,"  say  its  champions.  "It 
is  better  that  he  should  be  defeated 
in  an  open  convention  that  at  the 
polls. ' '  Franklin  Pierce  won  out 
over  men  with  more  commanding 
support.  The  competitors  fought 
each  other  so  earnestly  that  party- 
leaders  believed  the  acceptable  F.ank 
lin  Pierce,  soldier  and  statesman, 
would  be  a  stronger  vote  getter. 
They  were  right.  He  was  the  last 
New  Englander  to  occupy  the  White 
House  until  Coolidge  succeeded  from 
the  Vice-Presidency. 

Split  Party  In  1860. 
If  the  Democrats  had  been  wise  in 
1860  they  would  have  united  on 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the  Presi- 
dency. But  he  could  not  secure  a 
two-thirds  vote.  Separation  of  the 
convention  and  the  division  upon  two 
candidates  into  two  camps  with  two 
sets  of  candidates  invited  defeat  and 
disaster.     The    superior      genius      of 
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Lincoln  has  tendered  to  dwarf  Doug- 
las in  popular  esteem,  but  people  of 
all  creeds  pre  beginning-  to  give  to 
Douglas  a  greater  place  as  the  story 
of  those  days  is  better  understood 
and  his  leadership  better  recognized. 
Champ  Clark's  Grievance. 

In  every  Democratic  Convention 
since  1860  the  Democratic  candidate 
who  received  a  majority  has  ulti- 
mately been  nominated  except  Champ 
Clark  in  1912.  Though  minorities 
previous  to  every  convention  have 
threatened  this  or  that  candidate 
expected  to  obtain  a  majority,  should 
never  be  given  the  necessary  two- 
thirds,  that  threat  has  not  been  eai- 
ried  out  in  all  these  years.  It  was 
this  fact  that  caused  Champ  Clark's 
regret  and  resentment.  That  able 
and  patriotic  statesman  felt  that, 
having  secured  a  majority,  he  was 
entitled  by  precedent  to  be  given  the 
additional  votes  necessary  for  the 
nomination.  He  believed  it  was  due 
to  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
minority  to  surrender  to  the  will  of 
the  majority,  and  was  prompted  by 
hostility  to  him. 

Sidelight  From  Baltimore  Con- 
vention. 

In  this  belief  he  was  mistaken. 
On  the  morning  after  Speaker  Clark 
had  received  a  majority  vote — 556 — 
a  supporter  of  Ciark  called  to  see  a 
supporter  of  Wilson.  This  conversa- 
tion ensued : 

Clark  man:  "Xow  that  Speaker 
Clark  has  secured  a  majority  why 
do  you  not  advise  the  Wilson  forces 
without  further  struggle  to  concede 
him  the  nomination  and  give  him 
the   necssary   votes   today?'" 

Wilson  man:  "We  do  not  concede 
that  a  majority  of  this  convention 
wishes    Mr.    Clark    nominated.     Yes. 


I  know  he  received  a  majority  on 
the  last  ballot.  But  he  cannot  hold 
it.  We  have  information  that  a 
number  of  Clark  delegates  do  not 
wish   him   nominated." 

Clark  man:  "That  is  idle  gossip. 
The  way  to  tell  what  a  delegate 
wants,  and  the  only  way,  is  to  see 
how  he  votes.  If  these  people  did 
not  want  Clark  nominated  they 
would  have  broken  away  long  ago. 
They  have  stood  by  him  loyally  and 
will  do  so.  and  it  is  dog-in-the-man- 
ger for  you  folks  to  deny  him  the 
two-thirds  and  open  the  way  for 
some  dark  horse  with  little  strength. 
It  isn't  fair  and  isn't  playing  the 
game. 

Wilson  man:  "If  Clark  can  hold 
his  majority  through  Monday  (it  was 
then  Saturday  morning)  he  will  be 
nominated.  You  have  no  right  to 
expect  us  to  give  up  when  we  have 
assurances  from  delegates  now  sup- 
porting Ciark  and  Underwood  that 
they  are  coming  to  Wilson." 

Clark  man :  ' '  Wili  you  agree  to 
withdraw  Wilson  if  Clark  holds  his 
majority  through  Monday  ? ' " 

Wilson  man:  "I  have  not  the  au- 
thority, but  if  Clark  can  maintain 
his  majority  so  long,  you  will  need 
no  guarantees.  The  convention  will 
name  him.  Wilson's  friends  are  not 
against  Clark.  They  are  for  Wil- 
son. We  believe  Clark  has  shot  his 
bow  and  cannot  hold  his  majority. 
If  he  can  hold  it,  he  will  be  the 
next  President.  If  he  cannot  hold 
it.  Wilson  will  win.  The  issue  lies 
in  the  hands  of  delegates  who  are 
now  voting  for  Clark  but  who  tell 
us  they  will,  when  they  think  it  wise, 
come  to  Wilson.  You  may  rely  upon 
it  that  neither  Wilson  nor  his  sup- 
porters are  playing     for     any     dark 
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horse.     The   nominee  will   be   Wilson 
or  Clark." 

Couldn't  Hold  Majority. 

On  that  clay  sixteen  ballots  were 
taken.  Before  the  sun  rose  Sunday 
morning  Clark's  vote  had  fallen 
from  556  to  463 %  and  Wilson's  vote 
had  risen  from  350 Vz  to  407V'2. 
When  the  balloting'  ended  Monday 
Wilson's  vote  was  499%  and  Clark's 
was  424.  The  next  day  (Tuesday) 
on  the  forty-sixth  ballot,  Wilson  was. 
nominated,  receiving  990  votes.  J 
am  giving-  this  piece  of  history  from 
the  Baltimore  convention,  not  to 
point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale  or  to 
make  a  prediction  as  to  what  will 
ihaippen  at  New  York.  Simply  as 
history,  and  every  man  may  make 
such  deductions  from  it  as  to  the 
New  York  convention  as  he  chooses. 
How  To  Repeal  Rule. 
The  popular  conception  that  the 
two-thirds   rule  must   prevail  has  "no 


foundation.  It  has  merely  been 
readopted  at  every  quarelrenniuni  for 
a  century.  Will  it  be  readopted  at 
New  York?  If  there  is  a  desire  to 
let  the  majority  rule,  all  that  will 
be  necessary  is  for  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tion and  for  a  majority  of  the  con- 
vention to  so  declare,  and  the  two- 
thirds  rule  would  be  as  dead  as  Julias 
Ceasar.  Or,  if  the  Rules  Committee 
should  report  favoring  the  two-thirds 
rule,  any  delegate  can  rise  on  the 
floor  and  say: 

"I   move    to    sjtrike    out    two- 
thirds  and  insert  a  majority." 
If    he    can    secure    a    majority    for 
his   motion,   the   candidates   receiving 
a  majority  vote  will  be  declared  the 
nominees. 

Will  the  attempt  be  made  1 
If  I  knew,  and  should  give  the  se- 
cret  away,  it  would  remove  a     wide 
field  for  speculation. 


HOW  ANTS  WORK  TOGETHER. 

A  missionary  in  China  sends  to  an  English  paper  the  following  in- 
stance of  the  well-known  co-operative  work  of  ants: 

While  eating  our  midday  meal  we  noticed  an  ant  struggling  With  a  piece 
of  bread  about  eight  times  it's  own  size.  Finding  itself  unable  to  carry 
the  bread,  the  ant  went  away,  and  we  followed  it  across  the  floor,  out  at 
the  door,  and  across  the  veranda,  till  it  reached  a  hole,  which  it  entered. 

Almost  immediately  it  came  out,  followed  by  a  whole  regiment  of  ants. 
These  were  led  by  the  ant  straight  to  the  piece  of  bread  After  much 
manoeuvring  three  of  them  managed  to  move  it  on  and  thej, •went  over 
hill  and  dale-otherwise,  knots  or  indentations  in  the  floor  boards-till 
they  arrived  with  it  at  the  door  of  their  home. 

The  rest  of  the  ants  followed,  several  carrying  smaller  pieces  of  biead. 
The  whole  performance  lasted  about  three-charters  of  an  hour,  and  the  per- 
severance shown  was  amazing.— Exchange. 
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THOUGHT  DEATH  NEAR,  CURED  BY 
ADVENTURE. 


(Philadelphia 

"Never  say  die.  Back  in  18GJ, 
when  I  wanted  to  enlist  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  they  told  me  I'd  die 
in  a  few  months.  I  gritted  my  teeth, 
pulled  myself  out  of  my  rut  and  hers 
I  am,  hale-  and  hearty  at  89  years. ' ' 

George  L.  Johnson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  talking  about  himself  the 
other  day. 

"I  was)  a  rabid  rebel  in:  those 
days,"  he  grinned.  "From  camp  to 
camp  I  wandered,  begging  the-m  to 
let  me  enlist.  I  was  a  cussed  look- 
ing specimen  of  humanity,  26  years 
old,  weighing  less  than  110  pounds. 

"Every  doctor  who  examined  me 
threw  up  his  hands  and  predicted 
that  I'd  die  within  a  month.  They 
always  handed  me  my  hat  and  told 
me  to  get  out  of  camp  before  I  fell 
to  pieces. 

"I  was  the  most  down-hearted 
chap  in  the  world.  I  didn't  care  for 
anything.  Life  was  all  shadows. 
Said  I  to  myself  one  day:  "Look-a- 
here  young  fellow  you  are  a  fool. 
Don't  let  those  fellows  tell  you  you're 
going  to  die.  Fool  'em.  And  I 
did. 

"How  did  I  do  it?  Well,  I  was  in 
an  awful  rut.  I  lived  in  Fairville, 
N.  C,  and  life  was  very  dull.     I  de- 


Bulletin) 

cided  I  wasn't  so  sick  as  I  was  lack- 
ing in  intiative. 

"So  I  set  out  to  seek  adventure.  I 
sailed  for  the  British  West  Indies. 
It  was  during  the  War  Between  the 
States,  and  we  had  to  run  the  block- 
ade. It  wa,s  great  fun.  It  gave  me  a 
taste  of  adventure,  so  I  did  it  over 
again. 

"It  was  then  I  decided  it  was  ad- 
venture I  craved.  I  wasn't  so  sick 
physically  as  I  was  starved  in  spirit. 
So  I  settled  down  in  the  West  In- 
dies,   looking    for    more    excitement. 

"It  was  strange  how  I  picked  up. 
In  a  sort  time  I  was  weighing  180 
pounds.  I  had  been  a  light  e-ater, 
but  my  meals  began  to  agree  with 
me. 

' '  Then  I  was  struck  down  with  yel- 
low fever.  Here  was  another  blow. 
I  guess  I  would  have  passed  out,  if 
I  hadn  't  cultivated  a  sense  of  humor 
and  a  willingness  to   fight. 

"As  soon  as  I  got  over  my  illess 
I  pulled  up  for  England.  Tuning  the 
blockade  again.  Later,  when  I  came 
back  to  America,  I  struck  out  for  the 
Indian  territory  and  played  around 
with  the  Choctaw  Indians  when  the 
West  was  really  wild  and  woollv. ' ' 


The  person  with  whom  you  are  most  likely  to  auarrel  is  the  one  with 
whom  you  are  most  closely  associated.  Remember  it.  as  you  go  iioms. 
— Kiwanis    Magazine. 
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THE  STORY  OF  BATH. 

Though  it  is  the  oldest  town  in  North  Carolina,  Bath  boasts  of  just  283  in- 
habitants, according  to  the  census  of  1920.  On  June  19th  a  tablet  will  b« 
unveiled,  the  same  having  been  given  by  the  State  Historical  Society,  and  the 
exercises  will  be  in  charge  of  the  State  Colonial  Dames,  headed  by  Mrs.  Col. 
A.  M.  Waddell.  This  tablet  is  a  historical  marker,  in  commemoration  of  Bath 
being  the  first  town  started  in  North  Carolina. 

Hon  Lindsay  Warren,  recently  nominated  to  Congress  from  the  First  dis- 
trict will  be  the  chief  orator  of  the  occasion,  being  introduced  by  the  versa- 
tile Col  Fred  Olds.  In  this  connection,  it  will  prove  of  no  little  interest  to 
reproduce  a  story  of  Bath,  written  by  Miss  Lida  T.  Rodman,  of  Washington, 
N.  C.     It  is: 


"Two  hundred  and  nineteen  years 
ago  this  great   State  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  good   roads  had  only   bridle 
paths    and    Indian    trails,    there    was 
no   town   within   its   borders.     White 
settlers  had  arrived  some  years  pre- 
vious and  were  making  homes  along 
the  water   ways   of  rivers,   bays   and 
creeks.     They   had   a     form    of   gov- 
ernment    and   church     parishes,   but 
the   courts     and     general   assemblies 
were   held   at   private  houses  for  the 
enactment     of     public    and     private 
laws    and    the    trials    of    eases.     And 
there  were  no  church     buildings     at 
that    time,    the    Church   of     England 
folk  had  parishes  and  glebes  laid  off, 
yet,   their   services   were   held   in   the 
homes   of   the   people,   or  perhaps   in 
the  open. 

"Therefore,  on  March  8,  1705,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  assembly  held  at 
the  house  of  John  Heekenfield,  on 
Little  River,  the  town  of  Bath  was 
formally  incorporated,  the  first  in 
North  Carolina  to  receive  this  honor. 
Bath  and  its  immediate  vicinity  was 
the  cradle  of  much  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  colony,  many  of  the 
stirring  events  of  those  early  times 
took  place  there.  And  many  of  the 
well  known  names   of  the   State   are 


connected  by  ancestors  represented 
in  its  promise  of  early  development 
who  resided  in  or  near  Bath  for 
long  or  short  periods  of  time. 

In  1705,  there  were  only  twelve 
houses  in  the  ambitious  little  ham- 
let. There  are  sixty  all  told  today, 
yet  now  as  then,  Bath  Town  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  particularly  rich  and 
fertile  farming  country  and  many 
people  live  in  comfort  and  happi- 
ness on  the  well  kept  farms  of  this 
historic    section. 

Same  Now   as   Then. 
"Every  lot,     street     and  boundary 
in  Bath     Town     is     practically     the 
same   as   it   was   when   surveyed   and 
platted     by     John     Lawson,   general 
surveyor     general  to  the  Crown,  his- 
torian,  traveller,   many   sided   adven- 
turer,    who     lived   in     Bath     Town, 
owned   land    and   his    will     was     re- 
corded  there,  though   the  impress   of 
his     work     as     a  surveyor  has  been 
left     in     various     sections  ,  of     the 
Colonv.     He   left   his    home    in   Bath 
to   accompany   Baron   de    Graft'eareid 
on   a    tour   of   surveying   in    Septem- 
ber, 1711,  tiiose  fatal  days     of     the 
Indian   massacre,   when   Lawson    and 
many   others   of     the   colonists   were 
killed  in  barbarous  fashion  by  their 
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erstwhile  friends,  the  Indians.  The 
settlement  at  Bath  was  the  principal 
point  of  attack  and  more  than  two 
hundred  people  were  killed.  A  re- 
cital of  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon 
the  people  makes  the  blood  run 
cold ;  for  thirty  years  therafter  Sep- 
tember 22  was  observed  as  a  Day  of 
Fast  and  Prayer. 

' '  The  narrow  strip  of  land  on 
which  Bath  Town  is  situated  was 
the  site  of  the  prehistoric  Indian 
town  of  Pamptiecugh.  and  in  1681 
its  colonial  history  began,  for  in 
that  year  the  princely  grant  of 
twelve  thousand  acres  of  land  was 
obtained  by  Seth  Sothel,  one  of  the 
Lords  proprietors,  sent  out  to  be  a 
governor  in  Carolina.  In  the  heart 
of  this  grant  was  the  present  town 
of  Bath  there  described  as  ' '  Pamp- 
tieough,  Ye  Okie  Towne."  Sothel, 
or  Southwell  was  the  most  villain- 
ous governor  North  Carolina  ever 
had  and  on  account  of  his  misrule 
the  indignant  people  met  in  assem- 
bly in  1689  and  banished  him  from 
the  colony  for  all  time.  Not  long 
thereafter  the  Indians  abandoned 
Pamptieoe,  whereupon  the  white 
settlers  realizing  its  splendid  loca- 
tion, promptly  took  possession  of 
"Ye  Okie  Towne,"  which  being  lo- 
cated about  midway  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  State  the  inhabitants 
entertained  ^  the  hope  that  Bath 
might  eventually  become  the  per- 
manent capital.  Two  sessions  of  the 
assembly  were  held  there,  1744  and 
1752,  and  numerous  courts  and  other 
executive  sessions  of  which  the  rec- 
ords   were    never   kept. 

"The  Home  of  Governors." 

' '  In  1704,  Robert  Daniel,  a  land- 
grave of  Carolina,  was  appointed 
Deputy  Governor  of  North  Carolina; 


he  owned  three  plantations  in  Bath 
county  and  for  a  short  time  resided 
at  one  of  them,  the  old  Beasley 
place,  known  for  generations  as  the 
'Home  of  the  Governors,  a  planta- 
tion a  few  miles  below  Bath  nearer 
Pamlico  River,  where  was  built  a 
large  house  for  those  days,  with  se- 
cret cellars,  stone  pier,  and  a  small 
cannon  commanding  the  entrance  to 
Bath  Creek.  At  this  place  Governor 
Eden  lived,  for  a  )year  or  so;  his 
secretary,  Tobias  Kngiht,  lived  there, 
or  in  close  proximity,  as  his  resi- 
dence .  seems  to  have  covered  a 
longer  period  than  Eden's.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  old  house  wth  its  fas- 
cinating history  has  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  and  other  ravages 
of    time. 

"Another  historical  event  was 
Cary's  rebellion  which  took  place  in 
part  in  Bath  as  Colonel  Cary,  deputy 
governor,  and  for  a  time  living  in 
Bath,  disputed  Edward  Hyde's  right 
to  the  executive  office,  notwith- 
standing his  close  relationship  to 
Queen  Anne,  who  was  .  instrumental 
in  sending  him  out,  hoping  thereby 
to  quiet  the  turbulent  ( "?)  settlers 
who  would,  even  at  that  date,  stand 
out  for  their  rights  and  liberties. 

' '  St.  Thomas  parish  was  created 
by  the  Yentry  Act  of  1700,  and  the 
old  church,  still  standing,  the  old- 
est in  the  State,  was  erected  in  1734. 
Two  other  ancient  buildings  in 
Bath  that  are  worthy  of  note  are 
the  'Marsh  House'  built  in  1774; 
and  down  on  the  point,  the  pic- 
turesque spot  that  commands  a  view 
of  live  miles  across  to  Core  Point, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Pamlico 
River,  stands  the  home  of  the  late 
Joseph  Bonner  built  some  years 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  so  it  is  said. 
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These  are  probably  some  of  the  old- 
est structures  extant  in  the  State. 
Linked    With    Black    Beard. 

"Among  other  interesting  things 
the  history  of  Bath  is  inextricably 
linked  with  that  of  Edward  Teach, 
or  Thache,  Black  Beard,  the  no- 
torious pirate,  who  lived  there  for 
a  time  and  inspired  the  inhabitants 
with  such  terror  as  he  held  high 
orgies  after  his  depredations  on  the 
high  seas.  Finally  upon  appeal  from 
the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  a 
ship  of  the  Royal  Navy  was  des- 
patched by  Governor  Spottswood 
from  Virginia  and  this  great  rob- 
ber of  the  sea  was  captured  and 
killed  near  Ocracoke,  where  he  was 
decapitecl,  his  body  thrown  over- 
board in  fifty  fathoms  of  deep 
water,  his  head  nailed  to  the  fore- 
most of  the  vessel  which  then  sailed 


up  to  Bath  Town  with  the  visible 
proof  of  victory  to  reassure  the  set- 
tlers that  they  need  have  no  more 
fear  of  attack  from  this  vicious 
enemy  of  law  and  society. 

"The  modern  town  of  Bath  is 
peaceful  and  law  abiding;  it  does 
not  boast  a  policeman,  nor  record- 
er's court,  but  it  is  quite  up  to  date 
in  the  selection  of  an  intelligent 
public  spirited  mayor,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Brooks,  and  the  board  of  aldermen 
composed  of  Mrs.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Craw- 
ley and  Mrs.  Jather  Marsh;  it  is 
thought  that  this  board  of  alder- 
men is  unique  in  the  history  of 
North  Carolina  and  it  deserves  men- 
tion from  the  fact  these  women 
have  made  a  fine  record  and  have 
instituted  many  reforms  and  im- 
provements for  the  civic  better- 
ment of  this  community. 


MAKES  HOME  "A  FILLING  STATION." 

The  "grace  of  hospitality"  is  waning  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  and 
a  luncheon  at  a  club  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  old-time  courtesy  which 
admitted  ;a  visitor  to  the  hearth  and  home.  The  modern  courtesy— 
"let  me  give  you  a  card  to  my  club,"  or  "come  with  me  to  my  club  to 
lunch"  is  a  real  courtesy  but  cannot  take  the  place  of  hospitality  in 
which  the  visitor  is  welcomed  by  wife  and  daughters  and  tastes  the 
flavor  of  family  life.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  it  has  about  gone  out 
of  fashion,  and  the  difficulty  of  trained  servants  and  the  fact  that  the 
automobile  makes  some  homes  only  "a  filling  station"  are  more  respon- 
sible than  any  lack  of  the  spirit  of  welcome  to  visitors.— Josephus  Daniels. 
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A  COURSE  IN  ETHICS  ADVOCATED  FOR 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


(Selected.) 


"Spiritual  illiteracy"  is  the 
charge  brought  against  about  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
now  in  attendance  in  the  pubbc 
schools.  According  to  an  investiga- 
tion conducted  in  Indiana  by  the 
"Institute  on  Social  and  Religions 
Surveys, ' '  there  was  an  alarming 
poverty  of  ethical  consciousness  among 
the  majority  of  the  children.  "Stupid- 
ity is  more  sinful  than  cheating ' '  ex- 
presses the  ethical  standard  of  the 
pupils. 

"Not  only  did  a  majority  of  the 
children  think  it  was  less  sinful  to 
cheat  a  railroad  than  to  cheat  a  per- 
son and  that  'if  a  storekeeper  gives 
you  too  much  money  it  is  all  right  to 
keep  it  because  he  would  probably 
keep  it  if  you  paid  Mm  too  much,' 
but  in  actual  practice  sixty-four  per 
cant  of  the  children  did  actually 
keep  the  dime  overpaid  in  a  test  that 
was  '  framed. 

In  commenting  upon  the  survey, 
well  might  the  Public  Education  and 
Child   Welfare   Association  say: 

"Nothing  can  be  more  essential 
in  any  scheme  of  education  than  de- 
velopment of  character.  Without 
character,  the  more  complete  one 's 
education  the  greater  tile  menace  to 
soielety.  We  do  not  doubt  the  alarm- 
ing poverty  of  moral  standards 
among  children,  which  is  merely  a 
reflection  of  the  moral  indifference 
pervading  society  itself.  No  one 
appreciates  all  of  these  problems  and 
their  bearings  more  keenly  than  do 
the  school     people     themselves,     and 


surely  no  one  is  looking  more  anxi- 
ously for  the  solution." 

As  religion  in  any  definite  and  dis- 
tinct way  cannot  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  a  course  m  ethics  is 
advocated  as  the  next  best  thing.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia 
schools  announces  that  such  a  course 
is  already  being  given  and  with  good 
results.  In  the  absence  of  some  kind 
of  religious  training,  this  surely  is 
better  than  no  ethical  teaching  at 
all.  But  it  is  fax  from  reaching  the 
real  seat  of  the  trouble.  It  is  simply 
another  effort  to  treat  symptoms 
rather  than  the  disease.  What  the 
children  of  our  day  need  for  the 
building  up  of  character  is  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  They  need  to  be  taught 
the  fear  of  God,  which  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom,  and  the  love  of 
Qod  in  Christ,  which  Is  its  comple- 
tion. But  where  faith  in  God  is 
lacking,  and  where  the  Christian  mo- 
tive is  not  asserting  itself,  your 
ethical  teaching  is  as  powerless  to 
cure  selfishness  and  sin  as  a  porous 
plaster  is  to  cure  a  disease  that  lurks 
in  the  heart  or  the  blood. 

What  we  fear  most  of  all  is  that 
such  ethical  courses  given  in  the 
schools  will  be  considered  by  the  pub- 
lic as  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done 
to  change  this  alarming  situation.  A.s 
things  are,  the  one  thing  to  be  la- 
mented is  the  absence  of  Christian 
training  in  the  home.  About  half 
the  Protestant  (so-called)  parents 
have  shifted  that  responsibility  upon 
the  Sunday  school,  and  very  many  of 
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them  are  not  particular  about  urging 
their  children  to  be  regular  in  their 
attendance  even  there.  Perhaps  af- 
ter an  epidemic  of  moral  erooked- 
ries    and   perversity   such   as    we    are 


beginning  to  witness  among  the  youth 
of  the  land,  the  public  will  awake  to 
the  realization  that  the  teaching  of 
religion  is  the  outstanding  need  of 
the  times. 


The  golden  moments  in  the  stream  of  life  rush  past  us,  and  we  see 
nothing  but  s,and;  the  angels  come  to  visit  us,  and  we  know  them  only 
when  they  are  gone. — G-eorge  Eliot. 

'  'Life  is  not  so  short  but  there  is  always  time  for  courtesy."— Emerson, 


'LITTLE  GIANT  OF  THE  WEST.' 


(Asheville  Citizen.) 


Locke  Craig  died  at  his  home  on 
the  Swannanoa  River  at  2:38  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  June  9th,  his  life 
fading  as  softly  as  the  mists 
wreathed  above  the  rushing  river.  And 
a  little  later  over  the  hills  came  faint- 
ly the  cadenced  strokes  of  the  fire 
bell,  tolling  its  mournful  message  that 
the  loved  son  of  the  mountains  would 
see  them  no  more. 

Though  his  body  be  dead,  Locke 
Craig  yet  liveth  in  the  heart  of  North 
Carolina,  its  C4ovemod  in  1913-1917, 
its  greatest  public  speaker  perhaps, 
and  a  personality  cherished  as  one  of 
its  most  loved  sons.  Born  in  North 
Carolina,  he  was  of  North  Carolina  in 
every  fibre  of  his  being,  from  the  sen- 
tinel light  of  Hatteras  Shoals 
to  the  cloud-wreathed  summits  of 
the  Tennessee  line.  Gone  in  the 
harvest  time  of  the  State's  mate- 
rial, and  social  well  being,  he  is 
remembered  as  the  chief  of  those 
who  planted  the  seed  and  diligent- 
ly labored  in  this  field  of  high  en- 
deavor, and  so  he  goes  with  pray- 
ers and  tears  and  a  many-voiced 
benediction  into  the  realm  of  light. 
North  Carolina  was  born  and  brew 


into  Governor  Craig  from  an  ances- 
try well  antedating  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  William  Craig  came  from 
Scotland  to  America  in  1749/  and 
settled  in  Orange  County,  where  tin  en 
sons  were  born  to  him,  John,  David 
and  James,  soldiers  in  the  Continen- 
tal Army.  The  grandson  of  John 
Craig  was  Andrew  Murdock  Craig, 
who,  though  of  a  Presbyterian  fami- 
ly, became  a  Baptist  preacher,  and 
one  of  great  influence,  power  and 
eloquence  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Bertie  County  where  he  lived.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  fine  tastes  and 
worthy  attainments,  an  honor  gradu- 
ate of  the  University. 

Rev.  Dr.  Craig  married  Clarissa 
Rebecca  Gilliam,  and  their  son,  who 
was  born  on  the  farmstead  in  Bertie 
County,  August  16,  1860,  was  named 
Locke  because  of  his  father's  admira- 
tion for  John  Locke,  the  philosopher. 
Brief  was  the  boy's  knowledge  of  his 
father,  for  the  latter  passed  away 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  leaving  His  widow 
and  two  sons  with  only  a  small  es- 
tate to  support  them  in  the  tumultu- 
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ous      days    of    Reconstruction.     The 
mother  rose   to   the   occasion. 

Of  this  mother,  Dr.  George  1* 
Winston's  sketch  states:  "She  was* 
the  daughter  '-of  Wiley  J.  Gilliam, 
a  strong,  handsome  and  command- 
ing man,  conspicuous,  and  influen- 
tial in  Bertie  County.  Her  mother 
was  a  Bond,  one  of  tse  largest  and 
most  honored  familes  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee.  By  blood  and 
marriage  Mrs.  Craig  was  connected 
with  the  strongest,  most  cultured  and 
influential  families  of  Bertie  County. 
They  were  a  generous  people,  wit  fl- 
out shams  or  veneering  solid  through 
and  through.  You  always  knew 
where  to  find  them.  They  were  largo 
landowners  and  slaveholders,  fond 
of  hospitality,  active  in  charity,  good 
friends  and  good  haters,  zealous  in 
church  matters  and  politics.  Mrs. 
Craig  was  a  fine  type  01  her  people, 
strong  and  well-balanced  in  mind, 
handsome  and  healthful  in  body,  los- 
ing and  generous  in  spirit.  Her  chief 
purpose  in  life  was  to  make  hap- 
piness   for    husband    and    children." 

It  was  under  this  mother  that  the 
youthful  Locke  spent  his  boyhood  on 
the  farm,  attending  the  common 
schools  until  he  was  14  years  old  when 
he  went  for  a  year  to  Horner  School 
at  Henderson  and  prepared  for  col- 
lege. Doctor  Winston  tells  that  rath- 
er than  that  he  should  go  alone  and 
unguided  to  the  State  University,  the 
mother  risked  in  a  great  adventure 
and  sold  her  little  property  that  she 
might  go  with  him  and  his  brother. 
Dr.  Winston  recalls  the  srory  of  how 
the  father  of  Horace,  the  Latin  poor, 
acted  as  servant  to  his  son  who  could 
afford  none,  and  then  makes  this 
comment : 


' '  For  nearly  two  thousand  years 
this  little  picture  has  commanded 
the  a.dniiration  of  the  world.  It  is 
not,  however^  so  beautiful  as  the 
picture  of  this  widowed  woman  sell- 
ing her  little  property,  cutting  loose, 
from  her  people,  taking  in  her  arms 
her  two  sons  and  carrying  them  to 
the  great  university  of  her  State 
where  they  might  have  opportunities 
for  education."  She  made  sacrifice 
and  risked  much,  and  for  that  her 
son  became  the  chief  of  a  great  State. 
And  that  mother  the  son  cherished 
with  all  the  love  a  son  could  give. 

Locke  Craig  entered  the  class 
of  1880  at  the  age  of  15  years,  the 
associate  of  the  Winston  boys, 
Francis  D.  and  Robert  W.,  Chas.  D. 
Mclver,  the  latter  to  become  the  great 
educator;  Edward  A.  Alderman,  now 
President  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Charles  B.  Aycock,  with 
whom  later  on  he  was  to  be  associated 
in  great  events  in  State  history.  He 
was  a  diligent  student  and  fond  of 
speaking  and  writing  essays)  and 
was  chosen  as  coimnencement  orator 
when  his  class  was  graduated  while 
he  was  less  than  20  years  old,  the 
youngest  graduate  of  the  University. 
The  young  graduate  had  studied 
law  but,  lacking  funds,  took  the  place 
as  assistant  instructor  in  chemistry  at 
the  University  for  a  year,  teaching 
next  year  in  a  private  school  at  Chapel 
Hill.  It  was  in  1883  that  he  migrated 
to  Ashevillo  with  the  intention  of 
practicing  law,  but  here  again  for  pe- 
cuniary reasons  he  taught  school  for 
part  of  the  time,  being  engaged  at 
other  times  in  the  lumbering  business, 
but  at  all  times  making  friends  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  m  contact. 

It  was  in  1S91  that    Governor    Craig 
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was  well  embarked  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  Asheville,  and  likewise  in  the 
politics  which,  until  late  in  1900  boiled 
with  a  fury  never  known  here.  In 
1892  he  was  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  elector  from  this  district,  and  in 
1896  as  elector  at  large,  he  intro- 
duced William  Jennings  Bryan  when 
the  latter  spoke  to  a  tremendous 
multitude  near  the  passenger  station. 

Those  were  days  of  frenzied  pol- 
itics then  in  transition.  The  fusion 
of  Republicans  and  Populists  had 
elected  the  Legislature  in  1894  and 
chosen  J.  C.  Pritehard  and  Marion 
Butler  as  United  States  Senators, 
and  a  fierce  fight  was  waged  for  the 
State  in  1896.  The  young  lawyer 
Craig  way  swept  by  a  tide  which 
would  take  him  he  knew  not  where. 
He  fought  locally  in  the  political  field 
against  Senator  Pritehard,  a  man  of 
striking  power,  Richmond  Pearson, 
virile  and  flushed  with  the  success  of 
winning  the  Congregational  seat  in 
1894,  Ii.  A.  Gudger,  later  Consul- 
General  at  Panama  and  Judge  of  the 
Criminal  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
E.  D.  Carter,  a  notable  political  tight- 
er, J.  M.  Moody  and  others.  He  had 
sought  the  Congressional  nomination 
in  1896  but  it  went  to  J.  S.  Adams, 
later  Judge  Adams. 

It  was  a  tierce  campaign,  that  of 
'96,  and  a  dangerous  one,  Mr.  Craig's 
life  being  perilously  in  danger  fol- 
lowing a  joint  debate  with  Judge 
Gudger  at  Marshall.  And  it  was  a 
losing  one  as  well  for  the  Democrats, 
although  Mr.  Craig  and  many  other 
Bryan  electors  were  chosen,  the  Popu- 
lists supporting  Mr.  Bryan.  Then 
came  dark  days  in  the  East  when  ir- 
responsible* usurped  places  of  politi- 
cal  power. 


Many  feared  that  the  social  ex- 
istence in  the  Eastern)  part  of  the 
State  was  endangered  and  Wilming- 
ton purged  itself  by  force  of  arms. 
There  was  a  call  for  white  suprem- 
acy and  none  was  quicker  to  answer 
in  the  State-wide  movement  of  1898 
than  Locke  Craig.  Charles  B.  Ay- 
cock  and  F.  M.  Simmons,  who  took 
the  place  of  State  Chairman.  Gover- 
nor Craig,  speaking  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  accepted/  the  nomination  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Buncombe  County,  contesting  its 
place  with  Col.  V.  S.  Lusk  as  a  no- 
table opponent.  It  was  a  bitter  tight 
from  coast  to  mountains. 

The  Democrats  swept  the  State 
and  in  the  1899  Legislature  Mr.  Craig 
was  active  with  George  Rountree, 
Francis  D.  Winston,  Judge  H.  Cr. 
Connor  and  F.  M.  Simmons,  in  for- 
mulating the  famous  "Grandfather 
Clause ' '  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  proposed  an  educational 
requirement  for  voters;  not  applying 
to  persons  whose  ancestors  had  been 
qualified  to  vote.  This  was  passed 
in  1899  and  next  year  was  presented 
in  a  campaign  to  the  voters.  It  also 
was  a  bitter  fight  for  there  was  gener- 
al fear  among  many  illiterates  that 
the  courts  would  nullify  the  "grand- 
father clause,"  and  thus  leave, 
them  disfranchised.  Ayeock  strode 
into  the  picture,  a  commanding  figure, 
and  with  him  was  Locke  Craig.  At 
Laurinburg,  where  they  spoke,  came 
the  first  appearance  of  tiie  "Red 
Shirts,"  as  formidable  as  the  Italian 
Fascisti   of   today. 

The  amendment  was  swept  into 
place.  Aycock  became  Governor, 
Simmons  was  United  States  Senator 
— and   Locke   Craig  was  back  in  the 
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lower  house  of  the  Legislature.  In 
1902,  preliminary  to  becoming,  a  can- 
didate for  the  United  States  Senate 
from  the  Western  part  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Craif/  made  a  joint  campaign 
with  and  against  Senator  Pritehard 
who  was  seeking  re-elction.  The 
Democrats  won  the  Legislature  but  in 
the  triangular  contest  for  the  Sena- 
torship  between  Mr.  Craig,  C.  B.  Wat- 
son and  Lee  S.  Overman,  the  latter 
was  chosen. 

There  followed  and  interval  of 
several  years  during  which  Mr.  Craig 
devoted  himself  to  the  law.  His  wide 
education,  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, analytic  mind  and  persuasive 
eloquence  soon  made  his  practice  an 
extensive  one.  But  again  came  poli- 
tics to  interrupt.  He  oeeame  in  190S 
a  candidate  for  Governor  and  so  like- 
wise did  Representative  W.  W.  Kiteh- 
in  and  Ashely  Home,  the  latter  a 
Confederate   soldier. 

Mr.  Craig  spoke  in  every  part  of 
State,  as  did  Mr.  Kitchin,  but  when 
the  Charlotte  convention  met  it  was 
seen  that  neither  candidate  command- 
ed a  majority  of  the  votes.  After 
several  hundred  ballots  and  Mr. 
Home's  withdrawal.  Mr.  Kitchin 
was  nominated.  In  a  sense  it  was  a 
defeat  for  the  Buncombe  man,  yet 
it  rolled  a  magic  carpet  on  which  he 
walked  without!  effort  to  the  Gov- 
ernorship in  1912.  The  unvoiced 
sentiment  of  the  State  and  all  fac- 
tions s«emed  to  be  unanimous  that 
Craig  must  be  Governor,  and  so  he 
w».s    inaugurated    January    15,    1913. 

The  following  four  years  were  im- 
portant to  North  Carolina.  Gov- 
ernor Craig  was  in  a  sense  vision- 
ary, perhaps  an  inheritance  from 
Scottish    ancestors,    and    he    visioned 


a  greater  North  Carolina  than  any 
that  was  then  in  sight — he  fore-told 
and  worked  for  the  condition  whose 
advance  is  now  on  the  State.  Yet 
he  was  eminently  practical — not  one 
who  would  win  a  battle  at  the  ex- 
pense of  losing  a  war.  He  led  rath- 
er than  forced. 

An  outstanding  practical  achieve- 
ment of  the  Craig  administration  wis 
effecting  railway  rates  which  should 
be  fair  to  North  Carolina.  On  the 
one  hand  the  railway  companies  were 
unyielding  and  on  the  other  was  a 
popular  sentiment  which  would  bank- 
rupt them.  With  great  skill  Gov- 
ernor Craig  secured  rates  which 
meant  untold  millions  of  dollars  in 
savings  and  greater  commerce  for 
North  Carolina  and  at  the  same  time, 
made  a  sentiment  which  meant  in- 
dustrial peace  and  just  treatment  for 
the   railroads. 

It  would  be  a  tco-long  enumera- 
tion of  the  practical  legislation 
promoted  by  Governor  Craig  to  recite 
them  here.  To  many  however,  the 
chief  credit  seems  to  be  the  forward 
impulse  he  gave  North  Carolina — the 
sentiment  he  instilled  by  his  ideal- 
ism for  better  civic  and  social  con- 
ditions. He  vigorously  pressed  the 
educational  campaign  begun  by  Ay- 
cock  and  was  the  champion  of  bet- 
ter State  institutions.  He  urged 
good  roads  always;  he  preached  de- 
velopment— and  all  the  time  was  I  he 
underlying  suggestion  to  drive  on, 
move  upward.  He  told  not  merely 
what  North  Carolina  had  done  but 
what  it  then  was  and  what  it  could 
be.  He  was  the  apostle  of  advance. 
He  was  active  in  promoting  great 
parks,  being  President  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Park  Association   which  pro- 
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moted  Pisgah  National  Forest,  and 
he  brought  about  the  purchase  by  the 
State  of  land  for  a  park  around  the 
summit  of  Mount  Mitchell,  highest 
land    in    Eastern   America. 

Governor  Craig  left  the  Governor- 
ship with  widespread  approval  arid 
'came  back  to  his  Asheville  people. 
They  found  him  somewhat  changed, 
not  in  essentials,  but  more  in  temper- 
ament. If  he  had  seemed  to  broaden, 
to  be  less  ' '  partisan, ' '  it  was  because 
conditions,  political  and  otherwise, 
had  become  more  temperate.  Al- 
ways he  ha.d  been  a  gentleman,  gentle 
in  manner,  kindly  in  disposition,  con- 
siderate of  others  however  they  might 
differ  in  opinion  from  him  and  num- 
bering, at  all  times  many  of  oppos- 
ing political  faith  as  his  personal 
friends.  It  was  not  inconsistent  with 
these  traits  that  he  should  be  a 
forceful  man,  forceful  in  strength  of 
,  character  and  impelling  conviction, 
and  none  inferred  a  fault  in  him  if 
he  was  aggressive  on  the  forum  or  at 
the  bar. 

And  these  people  knowing  him  for 
what  he  was,  and  realizing  that  for 
all  that  his  political  life  had  been  a 
conflict,  he  was  still  their  gentle  and 
considerate  friend,  pure  in  heart  and 
spotless  in  life,  with  no  smirch  upon 
his  garments,  loyal  to  his  friends 
and  his  home  people,  took  him  to 
their  hearts.  And  with  their  love 
went  sympathy  for  they  saw  that 
life's  battle  had  told  on  their  friend 
and  that  physically  he  was  weak.  Ha 
could  still  flame  into  eloquence  but 
it  was  clear  that  the  strain  of  effort 
told  on  him.  He  went  about  his  law 
business  with  unfaltering  enrgy  and 
carried  cheer  to  all  who  greeted  him 
for  all   that   he   was    uten   a  martyr 


to  pain.  And  so  he  slipped  down 
and  down,  brave  and  uncomplaining 
to  the  last. 

For  the  past  four  years  (lovernor 
Craig  was  a  hopeless  cripple,  being 
confined  to  his  home  on  the  beauti- 
ful Swannanoa  River  which  he  loved 
so  well.  During  these  long  four 
years  he  was  an  intense  sufferer  from 
the  effects  of  arthritis,  but  he  never 
murmured  or  complained,  and  bore 
his  sufferings  with  a  sweetness  and 
Christian  charity  rarely  Known.  The 
dread  disease  Anally  sapped  his 
strength  and  vitality,  and  his  sweet 
spirit  has  passed  to  the  great  be- 
yond. 

Governor  Craig's  life  is  yet  to  be 
appraised  for  he  yet  is  a  figure  too 
near  to  be  rightly  judged  in  all  his 
public  service.  But  it  seems  clear 
that  among  those  who  have  moved 
North  Carolina  by  the  spoRen  word 
he  must  be  ranked  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  leaders.  Pleasing  iru  person 
and  voice,  an  intellectual  type  in 
physical  fonn,  he  was  magnetic  and 
with  this,  went  a  dramatic  eloquence, 
a  fervor  deeply  moving,  an  intangible 
something  which  stirred  men's  hearts 
as   few  have  stirred  them. 

The  home  life  of  Governor  Craig 
has  been  one*  of  singular  beauty. 
Married  November  18,'  1891,  to  Miss 
Annie  Burgin,  the  fair  daughter  of 
the  lat  Captain  Joseph  B.  Burgin  of 
McDowell  County.),  Governor  Craig 
had  a  worthy  life  companion,  and  four 
sons  have  come  to  grace  the  house- 
hold, Lieut.  Carlyle  Craig,  U.  S. 
Navy;  George  W.  Craig,  attorney, 
of  Asheville;  Liet.  Arthur  Craig, 
U.  S.  Navy;  and  Locke  Craig  Jr., 
born  in  the  Governor's  Mansion,  in 
November,  1914. 
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A  TRUE  AMERICAN" 


By  A.  M. 

On  a  September  day,  in  the  year 
1780,  three  young  men  were  resting 
by  the  roadside  near  Tarry  town,  Nov 
York.  Their  names  were  John  Pauld- 
ing, Isaac  Van  Wart  and  David 
Williams.  They  were  little  more  than 
boys,  two  of  them  having  barely  pass- 
ed' their  twenty-first  birthday,  and 
the  third  was  not  yet  midway  of  the 
twenties.  They  were  soldiers  of  the 
patriot  army,  attached  to  a  division 
then  in  camp  not  far  away,  and  had 
been  sent  on  a  scouting  expedition. 

It  was  "the  black  year"  of  the 
American  cause.  One  disaster  after 
another  had  marked  the  struggle  for 
independence.  The  winter  of  1779- 
80  had  been  the  severest  known  for 
years.      Suffering      was      widespread. 

The  patriot  army  was  at  the  end 
of  its  resources.  The  conditions  were 
such  Washington  was  powerless  to 
strike  any  decisive  blow.  There  was 
no  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
troops  except  the  continental  cur- 
rency, and  that  had  depreciated  to 
such  an  extent  that  by  17S0  it  was 
almost  worthless.  It  required  a  sol- 
dier's entire  monthly  pay  to  purchase 
a  half  bushel  of  corn,  or  the  same 
amount  of  wheat.  A  pair  of  boots 
cost  $600,  and  clothing  accordingly. 
The  soldiers,  ill-fed,  without  proper 
clothing,  many  of  them  shoeless,  had 
deserted  by  hundreds.  You  don't 
blame  them,  you  say.  You  would 
have  done  the  same.  Well,  we  ha^e 
to  admit  that  it  was  more  than  some 
flesh  and  blood  could  stand.  But  if 
there  hadn't  been  some  heroic  ones 
great  enough  to  forget  self  and  think 
only   of  their  country,   this   wouldn't 


Barnes 

be  a  free  land  today.     That's  a  tratij 
that  should  sink  deep. 

Added  to  all  this  suffering  and 
disaster  a  harder  blow  still  was  struck 
the  struggling  cause.  Men  in  high 
position  were  turning  traitors  to 
their  country.  Even  Washington 
had  lost  heart.  In  one  of  his  re- 
ports he  wrote,  ''I  have  almost  ceased 
to  hope.  Friends  and  foes  seem  to 
be  combined  to  pull  down  the  fabric 
raised  at  so  much  expense  of  time, 
blood  and  treasure." 

Xow,  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
•17S0,  matters  had  brightened  a  little. 
That  noble  patriot.  Robert  Morris,  of 
Philadelphia,  had  come  to  the  rescue 
with  funds  out  of  his  own  purse. 
There  was  now  food  for  the  army  and 
clothing  to  some  extent,  but  the  out- 
look for  the  cause  of  American  lib- 
erty ?;-as  still  gloomy.  New  York, 
the  greatest  strategic  point,  was  held 
by  the  enemy;  the  south  was  overrun 
by  the  British,  and  Savannah, 
Charleston  and  Wilmington,  the 
chief  cities,  were  in  their  hands. 

Of  this  gloomy  condition  of  affairs 
the  three  young  men  were  talking  as 
they  rested  there  by  the  roadside. 
While  on  their  scouting  expedition 
they  had  visited  their  homes,  not  fac 
from  New  York  City,  and  had  witness- 
ed there  the  devastation  left  by  the 
British  raiders.  "Cow  bands,"  they 
were  called,  because  they  were  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  raiding 
the  farms  and  driving  off  all  the  cat- 
tle they  eould  find  for  the  use  of 
the  British  army,  thus  bringing  great 
suffering  for  food  upon  the  patriot 
families. 
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The  young-  men  had  found  sad 
conditions  prevailing  at  their  homes 
because  of  these  raids,  and  they  were 
now  talking  over  the  matter  gloomily 
and  with  some  bitterness,  too,  for  the 
heartless  men  who  thus  wantonly  de- 
prived women  and  children  of  their 
food.  Because  of  this  suffering  to 
their  families  men  were  deserting  the 
Continental  Army  and  going  home  to 
do  what  they  could  toward  the  relief 
of  their  loved  ones.  Some  were  even 
joining  the  British  ranks  tempted  by 
the  better  pay  offered.  For  these 
last  the  three  young  partriots  had 
only   scathing   condemnation. 

' '  There  is  no  price  that  could  tempt 
me  to  desert  my  country,  as  needy  as 
I  am ! ' '  declared  John  Paulding, 
with  a  proud  uplift  of  the  head, 
which  sentiment  was  heartily  echoed 
by  the  other  two.  That  this  was  no 
boast  ligtly  made,  you  will  very  soon 
discover. 

John  Paulding,  the  bofyish  leader 
of  the  little  band,  and  the  youngest 
of  the  three,  had  perhaps  the  strong- 
est cause  for  yielding'  to  the  temptation 
of  better  pay  and  more  comfortable 
conditions  for  himself  and  help  for 
those  he  loved.  He  had  not  stated 
the  case  with  sufficient  forcefulness 
when  he  ha,d  simply  asserted  he  was 
"needy."  The  truth  was  that  John 
Paulding  at  that  time  had  only  the 
clothes  he  wore,  bis  rifle  and  the  prom- 
ise of  his  pay  as  a  private  in  the 
Continental  Army.  In  addition,  he 
had  just  left  his  family  in  desperate 
straits  for  food.  He  had  been  three 
times  captured  by  the  British,  each 
time  managing  to  escape.  The  last 
time  he  had  had  to  content  himself 
with  a  British  soldier -s  coat  in 
place  of  his  own  they  had  taken  front 
him.     He    wore    the    coal    now   from 


necessity,  and  it  was  the  means  of 
one  of  the  biggest  strokes  of  good 
fortune  for  the  Continental  Army 
that  could  have  happened.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  would  have 
been  a  Cornwallis  surrender  at 
Yorktown  but  for  that  red  coat  worn 
on  that  momentous  day,  September 
'23,  1780,  by  the  young  patriot,  John 
Paulding. 

While  the  young  partiots  were  m 
the  midst  of  their  conversation  their 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  hoof 
beats  of  a  horse.  Looking  up  they 
saw  coming  toward  them  a  man  on 
horseback.  His  mount  was  a  large 
bav  horse  that  was  swinging  aVmg 
at  an  easy  pace.  The  rider  appeared 
innocent  enough,  dressed  in  civilian 
clothes,  and  there  never  would  have 
occurred  that  momentous  event  in 
American  history  but  for  that  red 
coat  worn  by  John  Paulding.  For 
this  innocent-looking  rider  was  Major 
John  Andre,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
British  commander,  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, and  he  was  returning  from  West 
Point,  the  American  fortification  on 
the  Hudson,  whither  he  had  gone  se- 
cretly to  "complete  the  plans  for  the 
transfer  of  the  fortress  to  the  British 
by  the  traitor,  Benedict  Arnold.  On 
his.  person  were  the  papers  ratifying 
the  negotiations  and  also  plans  of 
the  fortifications.  Had  these  papers 
reached  the  British  and  Arnold's 
treason  proved  effective,  it  would 
have  been  a  staggering  blow  to  the 
patriot  cause.  No  doubt  it  would 
have  proved  the  end  of  the  struggle 
for  liberty,  for  West  Point  a.t  that 
time  was  not  only  "the  key  of  tne 
American  positi  in,"  but  in  its  maga- 
zine was  stored  almost  the  entire 
stock  of  powder  of  the  Continental 
Army.     But    a    British    soldier's    red 
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coat,  worn  of  necessity  by  a,n  ardent 
young  American  patriot,  intervened. 
But  even  the  read  coat  would  not  have 
turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
cans had  it  not,  been  for  the  patriotic 
fire  so  ardently  aflame  in  the  breasts 
of  the  three  young  continentals  who 
held  up  Major  Andre  on  the  road  tc 
New  York  that  memorable  September 
day,  in  the  year  1780. 

As  the  rider  approached  them,  the 
three  young  men  stepped  from  the 
Pushes,  and  Paulding,  seizing  the 
bridle  reins,  ordered  him  to  halt, 
which  command  was  quickly  obeyed 
by  the  man  on  horseback  and  with  a 
cheerful    word   of  greeting. 

Now  Major  Andre  had  in  his  poc- 
ket a  pass  given  him  by  Benedict 
Arnold,  commander  of  the  West 
Point  garrison.  Had  Andre  kept  a 
clear  head  he  would  have  been  safe 
in  either  case;  for  if  these  were 
Americans,  he  had  oniy  to  show  the 
pass  given  him  by  Arnold,  and  he 
would  have  zeen  free  to  pass  on;  if 
British  soldiers  or  sympathizers,  then 
he  would  have  found  them  friends. 
But  the  red  coat  worn  by  the  young- 
patriot,  John  Paulding,  was  the 
Major's  undoing.  He  thought,  of 
coursd,  here  were  British  fronds. 
So,  when  John  Paulding  caught  the 
horse's  bridle,  Andre  smiled  and  said 
with  assurance: 

"(rood  day,  gentlemen,  I  see  you 
belong  to  our  party." 

"Which  party  is  that?"  queried 
John  Paulding  quickly,  and  darting 
a  searching  look  at  the  man  on  horse- 
back. 

"The  lower  party,  of  course,"  re- 
plied Andre,  meaning  the  British. 

"So,  you  belong  to  that  party,  do 
you?"  queried  Paulding  again,  and 
with   a  significant  glance  now  in  the 


direction  if  his  two  companions. 

:';Yes,  that  is  my  party,"  Andre 
said  again  with  pride.  Then  com- 
pletely deceived,  he  continued:  "I 
am  a  British  officer  our  on  a  particu- 
lar mission,  and  am  returning  after 
accomplishing  it.  As  it  is  very  ur- 
gent, I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  not 
detain  me  further."  This  he  said 
quite  suavely,  and  sought  to  start  his 
horse  on  again,  but  Paulding's  grip 
on  the  reins  deterred  him. 

Then  his  clear  young  eyes  looking 
full  into  the  face  of  the  British  of- 
ficer, Paulding  announced  with  spirit  • 

1 '  We  are  Americans.  We  are  sol- 
diers of  the  Continental  Army,  and 
you  are  our  prisoner." 

Too  late  now  Andre  saw  his  mis- 
take, the  trap  into  which  his  lack  of 
alertness  had  placed  him.  It  surely 
was  a.  predicament,  but  he  sought 
boldly  to  extricate  himself. 

He  essayed  to  smile,  but  a  poor 
sort  of  effort,  ;t  was,  as  he  said: 

' '  Why,  bless  me !  This  is  too  bad 
I  blundered  so.  But  I  took  you  to 
be  British,  and  I  thought  the  safest 
plan  was  to  claim  to  be  British,  too. 
But  the  fact  is,  I  am  an  officer  of 
the  Continental  Army;  and  I  am  on 
my  way  to  Dobb's  Ferry  to  get  what 
information  of  the  British  I  can  for 
my  General." 

He  then  showed  them  the  pass 
written  by  Arnold,  but  each  young 
patriot  in  turn  shook  his  head  with 
decision  as  the  paper  was  held  out'  to 
him. 

"Too  late  for  that  stuff  now," 
David  Wiliiams  told  him.  "You  are 
our  prisoner.  We  much  search 
you. ' ' 

"That  we  must,"  Isaac  Van  Wart 
agreed. 

"Surely    it    is   the   thing     to      be 
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done,"  John  Paulding-  said  with  em- 
phasis. 

He  still  had  hold  of  the  bridle 
reins,  and  he  now  ordered  Major 
Andre  to   dismount. 

"But,  gentlemen,"  the  now  thor- 
oughly dismayed  Andre  protested, 
<:you  certainly  do  not  reaiize  what 
you  are  doing.  If  you  persist  in  this 
indignity,  it  will  surely  get  you  into 
trouble. ' ' 

"  We  care  not  for  that,"  said 
John  Paulding  firmly.  "We  will  do 
our  duty  at  any  cost.  You  have  told 
us  two  widely  different  stories,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  find  what  is  the  true 
one. ' ' 

In  this  decision  he  had  the  hearty 
support  of  his  two  companions.  They 
were  as  loyal  as  their  leader. 

' '  We  will  take  him  over  in  the 
bushes  there  away  from  the  road," 
Paulding  said,  "for  we  must  strip 
and  search  him." 

"Gentlemen,"  Andre  said,  as  they 
were  leading  him  away,  "if  you  will 
not  do  this  thing'  you  propose;  if  you 
will  let  me  go  on  without  further  de- 
tention, I  will  give  you  my  watch  and 
a  hundred  guineas  to  be  divided 
between  you. ' ' 

' '  We  are  not  to  be  bought, ' '  John 
Paulding  told  him  crisply.  "We  are 
Americans  and  t rue  to  our  country. ' ' 

To  these  patriotic  words  the  other 
two  young  Americans  gave  emphatic 
assent. 

As  the  search  of  Major  Andre  pro- 
ceeded, and  one  by  one  the  incrimi- 
nating' evidences  came  to  light,  the 
young  patriots  were  aghast  at  the 
nature  of  their  capture.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  plot  to  surrender  ths 
West  Point  fortifications  simply 
staggered  them.  For  some  moments 
they  were  so  overwhelmed  as  not  to 


know  just  what  course  co  pursue.  But 
soon  clear  judgment  came;  a  full'  un- 
derstanding as  to  what  it  was  their 
duty  to  do.  The  man  was  a  spy. 
He  had  been  within  the  American 
lines,  bargaining  for  the  surrender 
of  the  West  Point  fortress.  He  had 
the  plans  of  the  fortifications  which 
he  was  carying  to  the  British  com- 
mander. He  must  be  arrested  as  a 
spy  and  carried  to  the  nearest  Ameri- 
can military  post,  that  at  North  Castle, 
twelve  miles  away. 

Realizing  their  intention,  Andre 
began  to  plead  with  them  for  his 
release  with  all  the  eloquence  at  his 
command. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  entreated,  "if 
you  will  leave  me  Tree  to  depart,  1 
will  give  you  one  thousand  guineas."' 
"Not  ten  times  that  amount  would 
tempt  us  to  betray  our  country," 
John  Paulding  told  him  with  a  proud 
uplift  of  the  head;  "we  are  true 
Americans.  Our  country  first  of 
all. ' ' 

Yet  no  doubt  at  that  very  moment 
the  thoughts  of  the  loyal  young-  pa- 
triots went  out  to  the  loved  ones  in 
such  desperate  need.  How  much  of 
comfort  and  cheer,  of  life  itself 
even,  a  small  portion  of  those  one 
thousand  guineas  could  provide!  But 
it  ^vas  not  to  be  thought  of  with  his 
country's  safety  at  stake.  Let  us 
each  ask  ourselves  what  we  would 
have  done  under  those  conditions, 
and  then  we  can  the  better  appre- 
ciate the  noble  course  of  John  Pauld 
ing,  a  true  American. 

' '  I  will  make  it  ten  thousand 
guineas, ' '  Andre  said  at  length,  ' '  and 
I  will  add  to  them  as  large  a  store  of 
goods,  food  and  clothing  as  you 
name,  and  I  will  see  that  they  are 
safely    delivered    at    any    place    you 
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specify. ' ' 

Turning  to  face  the  British  officer, 
his  eyes  blazing  with  indignation, 
Paulding  flashed  at  him: 

"Cease!  Your  words  are  useless. 
I  have  told  you  we  are  true  Ameri- 
cans. Hear  this:  Not  for  all  the 
guineas  a.nd  all  the  goods  in  England 
will  we  betray  our  country." 

For  the  capture  of  Major  Andrn 
and  his  delivery  to  the  commandant 
of  the  military  post  at  North  Castle, 
Congress  voted  eadh  of  the  three 
young  patriots  a  silver  medal  and  an 
annuity.  Further  rewards  were  giv- 
en John  Paulding  and  many  honors 
bestowed  hiim.  Two  of  the  States 
named  counties  for  him.  A  special 
medal,  given  by  New  York  State, 
was  presented  by  Washington  in  the 
presence  of  the  entire  army. 

John  Paulding  died  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  en  February  18,  1818.  To  Dr. 
Fountain,  the  physician  who  attend- 
ed him  in  his  last  illness  he  made  the 
request,  "Doctor,  please  tell  all  those 
who  ask  after  me  that  I  die  as  I  have 
lived,  a  true  American." 


Paulding  is  buried  at  Peekskill, 
New  York.  Over  his  grave,  in  1*  ", 
the  City  of  New  York  erected  a 
handsome  monument.  In  addition 
to  other  tributes,  it  bears  this  elo- 
quent testimony : 

' '  Poor  himself, 
He  disdained  to  acquire  wealth  by  the 

sacrifice  of  his  country. 
Rejecting  the     temptations     of  great 
rewards, 
He  conveyed  his  prisoner  to  the 
American  camp, 
and 
By  this  act  of  self-denial, 
The  treason  of  Arnold  was  detected, 
The  designs  of  the  enemy  baffled, 
West  Point  and  America  saved, 
And  these  United  States, 
Now,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  free  and 
independent, 
Resucued  from   the  most  imminent 
peril. ' : 
A   monument   was   also   erected   on 
the  spot  where  Andre  was  captured. 
It   has    the    figures    of   Paulding   and 
his    two    comrades    searching    Andre 
for  the  hidden  documents. 


"A  great  many  seemingly  good  bargains  are  secured  ,at  a  perilously 
high  price." 

HOW  TO  FIGURE  YOUR  BONUS. 


By  Robert 

It  is  easy  for  World  War  Veterans 
to  find  out  how  much  insurance  they 
are  entitled  to  from  the  Government 
if  they  will  follow  the  simple  comput- 
ing method  used  by  the  Veterans' 
Bureau.  Director  Gen.  Hines  has  is- 
sued instruction  with  an  explanation 
of  how  to  include  the  25  per  cent 
increase. 

The  increase  of  25  per  cent  should 


Fuller. 

not  be  added  to  the  number  of  days 
served  in  the  army  before  the  service 
credit  is  multiplied- by  the  factor.  The 
factor  was  compiled  by  Gen.  Hines 
and  is  the  official  method  devised  by 
the  Bureau. 

Gen.  Hines  gives  the  following  di- 
rections  for  the   use  of  the   factors. 

Allow  $1  per  day  for  each  day  of 
home  service. 
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Allow  $1.25  per  day  for  each  day  Age-factor 

o+'  foreign  service.  20 — 2.545 

Deduct  $60  from  this  sum.  21—2.544 

Multiply    the   balance   by   the    fac-  22 — 2.542 

tor  opposite   the   age    (nearest  birth-  23 — 2.540 

day)   as  shown  in  the  table  below.  24 — 2.539 

The   result   will   be   the   amount   of  25 — 2.537 

the  adjusted  service  certificate.  26' — 2.535 

As  an  example:  27 — 2.532 

Age  at  date  of  issue,  27.  28—2.530 

Home  service,  175  days.  29 — 2.527 

Overseas  service,   110  days.  30 — 2.524 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  minus  31 — 2.521 

60,    times    $1,    euals    $115.  One    hun-  32—2.517 

dred    and    ten    times      $1.25      equals  33 — 2.513 

$137.50.  34—2.509 

2,532— factor  at  age  of  27.     $252.50  35—2.504 

service    credit   multiplied      by      2.532  36 — 2.498 

equals  $639.33.  37—2.492 

$639.33  is  the  adjusted  Service  Cer-  38—2.485 

tificate.  39—2.478 

To   compute   your  bonus   use     the  40 — 2.470 

table   of   factors   as  to   age   as   com-  41 — 2.460 

piled  by  the  Veteran's  Bureau.  42 — 2.450 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 


Age-factor 

43—2.439 
44—2.426 
45—2.413 
46—2.398 
47—2.381 
48—2.364 
49—2.345 
50—2.324 
51—2.302 
52—2.279 
53—2.254 
54—2.228 
55—2.201 
56—2.172 
57—2.143 
58—2.113 
59—2.082 
00—2.050 
61—2.018 
62—1.986 
63—1.954 
64—1.921 
65—1.889 


Mr.  Cloer  and  the  shop  boys  have 
been  busy  during  the  past  few  days 
making  potato  crates. 

MM 
Several   boyj   have   been    taken    to 
the  Concord  Hospital  during  the  past 
week,  to  have  their  tonsils  removed. 

MM 
A  good  many  boys  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  going  home  on  a  visit 
during  the  past  month.  Valton  L«e 
left  for  a  short  visit  to  his  home  in 
Mooresvifle   last   Monday. 

X  t  t  t 

Mr.    R.    S.    Huntington,    of   Green- 


ville, S.  C.  paid  us  a  visit  last  week, 
and  the  boys  greatly  enjoyed  a  very 
interesting  short  talk  in  the  Chapel 
at  Sunday   School  last   Sunday. 

MM 
The  following  boys  were  visited  by 
their  friends  and  relatives  last  Wed- 
nesday: Pat  Templeton.  Floyd  Love- 
lace, Dock  Cranfield,  Plaz  Johnson, 
Walter  McCullers,  J.  j.  Jones  anil 
Avery    Roberts. 

MM 

The  laundry  boys  have  been  be- 
hind in  their  work  during  the.  past 
week  as  the  tank  was  being  painted 
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and   there   was   no   water.     They   are 
now  on  the  job  and  working  hard  to 
; catch  up  with  their  work. 
,  %   %    h   % 
Mr.  H.  C.  Leitner,  in  renewing  his 
subscription   to    THE    UPLIFT,    sent 
an     extra  dollar  for  some  little   boy 
who    never   gets     any      money.     The 
money   was    divided    among-    two     or 
three   little   fellows   in  the   first'  cot- 
tage,   and    they    appreciated    it    very 
mjuch. 

5  5  %  § 
Bill  Cook,  Paul  Leitner,  and  Vass 
Fields  paid  visits  to  the  institution 
last  week.  These  boys  were  paroled 
last  year  and  are  now  making  fine 
records.  Cook  has  been  working  in 
New  York  during  the  past  few  months 
and  Fields  and  Leitner  have  been  go- 
ing to  school. 

$  $  § 
The  boys  were  greatly  disappointed 
last  Saturday  afternoon,  both  teams 
had  their  uniforms  on  and  were  ready 
to  start  playing,  when  it  rained.  It 
did  not  rain  long,  but  the  diamond 
was  so  wet  that  it  couldn't  be  played 
on.  We-  were  going  to  play  the 
Franklin  Mill  team  and  the  boys  were 
sure    of    a   victory. 

%  %  %  % 
Among  the  latest  arrivals  was  a 
baby  alligator,  measuring  about  four 
and'  one-half  feet  in  length.  Mr. 
Zebulon  Teeter,  a  former  officer  here, 
now  living  in  Florida,  caught  it  a  few 


days  ago  and  presented  it  to  the 
school.  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Cloer  con- 
structed a  tank  for  him  near  the 
Cannon  Building  and  he  seems  to  feel 
very  much  at  home  in  his  new  quar- 
ters. 

%%%% 
Upon   assembling   at     the      Chapel 
last   Sunday  afternoon     we     learned 
that  a  real  treat  was  in  store  for  us. 
After  the  opening  prayer  and  a  brief 
address  by  the  Rev.  L.  A.  Falls,  of 
Concord,  the  United  Laymen  and  Ep- 
worth  League  Orchestra,  of  Charlotte, 
rendered   a   very     pleasing   program. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  program 
was  a  violin  solo  by  little  Miss  Ruth 
Martin  who  played  an  old-time  fav- 
orite,   in   a      creditable     manner.     A 
vocal  number  by  Mrs.  Alva  Lowrance 
was    thoroughly    enjoyed    by    all,    as 
was  a  number  by  Miss  Vernie  Good- 
man and  Charles  Maynard.     To  say 
that  both  the  boys  and  officials  of  the 
institution    enjoyed   the    entire     pro- 
gram,   would   be    expressing    it   very 
mildly.    We  feel  that  we  are  greatly 
indebted   to   our   friends   from   Char- 
lotte for  a  most  enjoyable  afternoon 
and  a-re  eagerly     awaiting  a     return 
visit.     The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  W. 
F.  Frazier,  director  of  the  orchestra, 
Messrs.     Prentis     McCall,     Gibbons 
Todd,  Sullivan,  W.  A.  Smith,  Ralph 
Long  and  brother,     George     Weber; 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Neal,  Misses  Isabel  Mc- 
Call,     Alva      Lowrance      and      Ruth 
Martin. 


The  glory  of  our  life  below  comes  not  from  what  we  do  or  what  we 
know,  but  dwells  forevermore  in  what  we  are.— Henry  van  Dyke. 
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I     TONGUES  THAT  STING.  $ 

|  I 

%  Did  you  ever  see  a  Portuguese  man-of-war  fist—  * 

*  one  of  those  beautiful  creatures  of  the  sea  that  % 
*>  looks  like  a  great  soap  bubble,  and  shows  all  the  £ 
%  colors  of  the  rainbow?  Yet  the  Portuguese  man-  | 
%  of -war  fish  is  "touchy,"  ,and  if  you  come  in  con-  * 
%  tact  with  its  long  tenacles,  you  will  soon  find  that  % 

*  it  can  sting.  % 
%  That  is  the  way  it  is  with  many  people.  They  * 
%  look  pleasant;  they  are  bright  and  gay;  and  as  long  <g> 
%  as  everything  goes  their  way,  there  is  no  trouble.  * 

*  But  if  you  oppose  them  or  do  anything  that  they  do  * 
%■  not  like,  they,  too,  ,are  "touchy,"  and  their  tongues  * 
%  sting.    Are  you  that  kind? — Selected.  * 

♦♦.  • 
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GREAT  INSTITUTION. 

This  week  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  authorities  of  the  Tthomasville 
Baptist  Orphanage  was  held.  The  report  given  out  as  the  annual  statement  of 
Dr.  Kesler,  the  General  Manager,  reveals  not  only  a  prosperous  year  but  an  un- 
usually healthful  condition  of  the  institution. 

THE  UPLIFT  is  interested  in  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Kesler  that  the 
cottage  system  in  fact  as  well  theory  be  adopted.  This  will  do  away  with  the 
central  kitchen  and  dining-room  feature,  transferring  these  utilities  to  each 
and  every  cottage.  That  idea  was  adopted  by  the  Jackson  Training  School 
among  the  very  first  plans  adopted.  It  has  worked  most  admirably,  besides  it 
keeps  in  a  large  measure  the  idea  and  spirit  of  a  home,  Whi,c&  is  impossible 
where  a  central  dining-room  is  in  use. 

The  Thomasville  Orphanage  never  has  any  trouble  with  its  bank  account,  un- 
less an  outsider  throws  a  monkey-wrench  through  the  bank  window,  for  the  great 
denomination  that  husbands  this  great  institution  sees  to  it  thac  no  want  goes 
unsatisfied.  A  regular  stream  flows  into  its  treasury,  week  after  week,  from 
the  hosts  of  Sunday  Schools  and  interested  friends. 

That's  a  team:  Martin  Luther  Kesler  and  Archibald  Johnson. 

•  •***•* 

SAMUEL  MALLET  GATTIS. 

Mr.  John  Johnston  contributed  to  the  Greensboro  News  an  appreciation  of 
Hon.  Samuel  Mallet  Gattis,  of  Hillsboro.  Those  of  us  who  know  the  splen- 
did gentleman  and  love  him,  as  does  this  writer,  can  well  appreciate  the 
likeness  and  cleverness  of  Mr.  Johnston,  as  he  entertainingly  writes  about 
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this  distinguished  gentleman.     It  is  so  good  that  THE  UPLIFT  is  proud  to 
give  it  place  in  these  columns. 

A  friend  of  THE  UPLIFT,  who  happens  to  have  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  ex-President  William  H  Taft,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  glancing  at  the  pictorial  representation  that  the  Greensboro  News  of- 
fered as  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Gattis,  simply  remarked,  "I'm  surprised  that  as 
great  a  newspaper  as  The  News  is  should  palm  off  Bill  Taft's  picture  for  a 
North  Carolinian."  Mr.  Gattis,  himself,  cannot  recall  the  number  of  times 
that  he  has  been  taken  for  the  ex-President — he  rarely  ever  goes  to  Washing- 
ton or  New  York  that  some  fellow  does  not  step  up  and  slap  him  on  the 
back,  and  say,  ' '  well,  my  old  friend,  how  goes  it  with  the  Chief  Justice  these 
days?"  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  two  gentlemen  look  very  much  alike, 
and  they  have  that  genial  and  pleasant  address  that  draws  folks  to  them — 
the  world  naturally  loves  to  slap  a  fat  man  on  the  back. 

There  is  another  side  of  this  story.  Mr.  Johnston  very  cleverly  told  his 
story  in  a  humorous  vein,  which  was  proper  and  which  Mr.  Gattis'  friends — 
and  there  are  whole  regiments  of  them  in  the  state — will  enjoy;  but  by  read- 
ing it  one  -will  catch  an  inspiration  in  that  this  distinguished  citizen  was  not 
born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  that  as  a  youth  he  faced  hardships  and 
obstacles  and  that  he  conquered  all  of  them  and  his  life  and  accomplishments 
spell  a.  brilliant  success.  He  faced  his  duties  with  a  determination,  and  he 
has  won.     That's  an  inspiring  example  for  all. 

BEARING  FRUIT. 

A  Waxhaw  correspondent  of  a  Monroe  paper,  among  other  things,  noted  the 
visit  to  that  village  of  a  former  citizen — a  preacher.  There  is  found  in  this 
correspondent 's  story  a  hint  of  something  that  has  become  almost  a  lost  art. 
Read  this  story  and  locate  for  yourself  the  outstanding  feature  of  it  that  shows 
the  wisdom  exercised  years  ago  by  this  gospel  hero : 

A  few  days  ago  Waxhaw  was  honored  with  the  visit  of  an  aged  gentle- 
man, who  was  the  father  of  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters.  For 
a  long  stretch  of  years  this  father  moved  from  place  to  place  in  Western 
North  Carolina  as  an  itinerant  minister  and  faithful  pastor.  He  was  al- 
ways regarded  by  his  parishioners  as  being  an  able  preacher,  sane  and 
sound  in  doctrine,  and  a  safe  exemplar.  Now  in  the  evening  of  life  he 
has  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  having  sons  who  take  their  places  among 
men  of  honor  and  usefulnes,  two  leading  lawyers  of  the  State,  one  of  whom 
is  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  another  son,  who  was,  though  young  in 
age,  within  a  step  of  the  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
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when  claimed  by  the  death  messenger,  and  the  youngest  high  in  scientific 
business.  His  daughters  are  among  the  elect  ladies  of  the  land  in  which 
they  live.  In  1902- '03- '04  this  family  lived  in  Waxhaw,  the  father  having 
the  relation  of  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  of  the  town.  The  writer 
and  others  know,  that  it  was  his  custom  to  rent  a  few  acres  of  land  and 
have  his  sons  to  cultivate  it  during  the  vacation  when  not  in  school.  The 
object  with  this  devoted,  thinking  father,  was  not  to  make  a  little  corn  or 
cotton  simply,  but  give  his  son^  useful  employment,  when  not  otherwise 
profitably  engaged.  He  knew1  it  was  the  plastic  period  in  the  life  of 
those  dear  sons,  and  what  they  were  thinking  and  doing  then  would  deter- 
mine character  a  few  years  hence. 

The  correspondent  was  talking  about  Rev.  Stacy,  an  honored  member  of  the 
Western  N.  C.  Conference,  who,  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  goes  about  renew- 
ing his  acquaintances  and  lending  encouragment  to  his  fellow-man.  Brother 
Stacy  had  his  idea  of  what  constituted  genuine  athletics  and  he  offered  his 
boys  all  they  needed  to  develop  bone  and  muscle.  The  modern  idea  of 
athletics  cuts  out  chopping  stove-wood  and  storing  it  in  the  dry — that  pleas- 
ant past-time  is  left  for  the  mother  to  do,  in  many  instances;  wnile  the  dear 
boy  is  taking  training  in  games,  the  swimming  pool  and  in  the  joys  of  a  Sum- 
mer Camp. 

******* 

GRANITE  QUARRY. 

Granite  Quarry  is  a  small  village  of  363  inhabitants  in  the  southern  part  of 
Rowan  county.  Gathering  under  her  benign  wing  the  surrounding  territory, 
this  little  village  has  erected  a  special  district  and,  by  authority  of  the  county 
commissioners,  has  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  erection  of  a  modern  school  building.  They  feel  that  their  children 
are  entitled  to<  as  good  facilities  and  comforts  as  are  other  sections.  They 
had,  of  course,  the  encouragment  of  the  county  school  officials. 

Just,  a  few  miles  south  of  this  progressive  little  village  with  its  eyes  set 
towards  the  rising  sun,  is  another  village  which  we  ail  know  by  the  name  of 
Mt.  Pleasant.  This  little  village  nestled  among  the  beautiful  hills  of  eastern 
Cabarrus  has  a  population,  at  the  last  census,  of  753.  She  is  forced  to  content 
herself  with  a  public  school  building  not  in  keeping  with  the  educational  his- 
tory of  that  section.     Why  this  difference? 

The  records  in  Rowan  show  that  none  of  her  county  school  officials  is  en- 
gaged in  the  conduct  of  a  private  school  which  could  in  any  way  be  affected 
by  the  development  of  public  school  facilities,  and  they  hail  and  encourage  local 
interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  improvement  of  the  cause  of  public  education. 
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That  is   the  chief  business  of  a  normal  board  of   school   officials — lead,   not 

block  by  blindness  and  selfishness. 

******* 

NORTH  CAROLINA  IN  NEW  YORK. 

North  Carolina's  delegation  to  the  National  Democratic  convention  has 
made  itself  felt  in  the  little  old  foreign  town.  There  are  many  folks  in  the 
old  town  who,  officially,  do  not  belong  to  the  convention ;',  and  some  of  them 
have  had  their  presence  commented  upon. 

The  correspondents  to  the  home  papers  have  had  something  cq  say  about 
nearly  all  of  the  several  official  delegates,  telling  about  their  movements  and 
sometimes  quoting  them.  There  is  one  outstanding  exception  to  this  and  this 
is  not  pleasing  to  his  great  admirers  at  home.  Concord  is  honored  by  one 
of  its  distinguished  citizens  being  an  official  delegate  to  that  great  conven- 
tion, and  that  the  correspondents  have  gone  all  around  him  is  not  exactly  a 
square  deal.  If  the  state  delegation  wants  a  real  second  to  the  nomination 
of  some  candidate,  it  couldn't  do  better  than  select  Maj.  Foil  for  this  res- 
ponsibility. 

Dr.  Spencer,  the  active  secretary  of  the  Cabarrus  County  Fair  Association, 
out  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  local  institution  with  no  shadow  of  bounds  to 
same,  actually  called  up  Major  Foil  before  leaving  for  New  York  and  urged 
him  to  extend  an  official  invitation  to  the  hosts  of  democrats  assembled  in 
New  York  to  attend  our  fair  in  October. 

******* 

THE  SECOND  PRIMARY. 

While  several  of  the  condidates  of  the  recent  state  primary  had  the  right  to 
call  for  a  second  primary  seeking  the  preference  of  a  majority  of  the  demo- 
crats for  certain  offices,  there  is  to  be  just  one  contest.  The  condidates  for 
Lieutenant  Governor  had  an  agreement  to  leave  the  choice  with  the  highest 
man ;  this  effected  the  nomination  of  Hon.  Elmer  Long,  of  Durham.  Hon'.  Fred 
P.  Latham,  who  had  a  right  to  contest  with  Mr.  W.  A.  Graham,  the  highest 
man  for  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  side-stepped  his  privilege,  giving  Mr. 
Graham  the  nomination  on  a  minority  vote.  Hon.  Chias.  Ross,  tlie  second  man 
\n  the  race  for  Attorney-General,  did  not  accept  his  privilege,  so  Hon.  D.  G-. 
Brummitt,  of  Oxford,  secured  the  nomination  on  a  minority  vote.  Hon. 
Frank  D.  Grist,  who  with  two  others  contested  for  the  nomination  for  the 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Printing,  against  Hon.  M.  L.  Shipman, 
the  incumbent,  is  exercising  his  rights  under  the  law  in  giving  the  democrats 
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of  the   state  the   privilege   and  opportunity   of   saying,   by   a   majority   vote, 
whom  they  would  have  for  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

The  second  primary,  therefore,  will  have  just  two  names  before  it  for 
the  consideration  of  the  voters  in  that  primary.  Mr.  Grist  is  a  veteran  of 
the  World  War,  is  brave  as  a  lion  and,  when  wounded,  was  facing  the  enemy. 
His  competitor  is  the  Hon.  M.  L.  Shipman,  who  has  filled  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  Printing  for  a  number  of  years. 

•  *•••** 

SOME  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

Christinas  Eve  the  maiden  hides  an  apple.  The  next  morning  she  eats 
it  before  the  house.  Into  that  station  of  life  she  -will  marry  to  which 
belongs  the  first  man  she  sees. 

In  the  Spring  when  you  see  the  first  swallow,  wash  your  eyes  out  with 
cold  water  and  you  will  not  suffer  from  eye  trouble  that  year. 

If  you  loan  wood  or  water  to  another  from  your  house,  you  are  driving 
away  luck. 

If  the  first  person  you  meet  in  the  morning  is  a  Jew,  you  will  be  lucky. 

If  you  sew  anything  on  your  person,  you  sew  up  your  memory. 

If  a  maiden  too  frequently  spills  water  over  herself,  she  will  have  a 
drunkard  for  a  husband. 

He  who  has  cold  hands  is  unlucky  in  love. 

If  on  a  wedding  day  it  rains,  luck  showers  the  newly  weds. 

Your  foot  will  pain  if  you  put  somebody's  stocking  upon  the  table. 

Don't  kill  a  spider  because  he  brings  money  into  the  house. 

When  water  in  a  new  pot  begins  to  boil,  shout  loudly,  for  after  that 
the  water  will  always  boil  sooner 

The  boy  who  has  a  habit  of  putting  on  a  girls  hat  will  be  afraid  of  his 
wife. 

If  one  dreams  of  putting  on  a  shirt,  he  will  die  soon. 
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SAM  GATTIS. 

By  John  Johnston 


There  was  a  story  told  a  few  years 
ago,  about  the  time  tnat  President 
Wilson  was  stricken,  of  a,  negro  who 
Was  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  con- 
versation being  carried  on  by  a  group 
of  white  men,  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion being  the  probable  effect  of 
the  President 's  illness  upon  the 
league  of  nations.  At  a  brea,k  in  the 
conversation,  the  n'egro  asked  this 
question :  ' '  Speakin '  about  de  guv- 
ment  bein'  sick,  what's  de  matter 
wid  him "!"  I  was  reminded  of  this 
at  the  recent  Democratic  state  con- 
vention' in  Raleigh.  I  was  in  com- 
pany of  a  man  from  Orange  county 
who  is  himself  by  way  of  being 
something  of  a  figure  in  a  local  sort 
of  way.  We  had  paused  in  the  back 
of  the  auditorium  and  were  looking 
the  hall  over  in  an  effort  to  locate 
the  placard  which  would  lead  him  to 
his  delegation. 

It  seemed  that  some  one  must  have 
been  standing  in  front  of  it.  At  any 
rate  there  was  no  placard  to  be  seen. 
Finally  the  countenance  of  my  friend 
lit  up  as  with  an  upward  gesture  of 
his  hand  he  said :  ' '  There  sits  Orange 
county."  I  looked  in  that  direction 
and  beheld  Sam  Gattis.  The  tribute 
I  thought  was  a  nice  one,  coming 
as  it  did,  off  hand,  unconsciously, 
and  from   a  neighbor. 

The  other  public  men  of  the  county 
will  not  resent  this,  (iattis  just  now 
is  easily  the  foremost  statesman  and 
lawyer  of  Orange  which  in  her  day 
furnished  governors,  chief  justices 
and  cabinet  members  and  at  one  time 
was  the  residence  of  both  United 
States   senators. 


No  city  has  grown  up  in  Orange. 
She  is  no  longer  a  bilge  factor  in 
state  politics.  However,  there  is  still 
a  certain  prestige  which  attaches 
to  leadership  of  the  Hillsboro  bar.  It 
has  a  high  tradition  bequeathed  to 
it  which  was  high  even  when  the 
mantle  fell  upon  Graham  the  elder 
and  Chief  Justice  Thomas  Ruffin',  the 
latter  author  of  the  famous  decision 
laid  down  in  Hoke  vs.  Henderson  in 
1833. 

Shortly  subsequent  to  that  it  was 
that  W.  A.  Graham,  of  Hillsboro,  and 
Wylie  P.  Mangum,  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned town  and  county  were  wear- 
ing the  full  quota  of  senatorial  togas 
alloted  by  the  constitution  to  the 
state   of   North    Carolina. 

A  little  later  than  this,  in  the  early 
1850  's,  Daniel  Webster,  then  secretary 
of  state  under  Millard  Fillmore,  is 
credited  with  having  said  that  there 
was  more  brains  in  Hillsboro,  North 
Carqlina,  than  in  any  other  town  in 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  size. 

The  shadow  of  this  ancient  glory 
and  the  responsibility  of  bearing  a 
torch  once  held  so  high,  now  rests, 
not  solely  but  principally,  upon  the 
broad  shdulders  of  Samuel  Mallet 
Gattis,  who  like  the  men  just  men- 
tioned, is  as  much  statesman  as  law- 
yer. 

Gatis  came  along  in  the  days  when 
the  schools,  such  as  they  were,  existed 
for  those  who  wanted  them,  in  the 
old  pre-coddling  era  before  things 
were  made  too  easy,  back  there  when 
a  boy  might  miss  a  day  or  a  whole 
session  without  involving  himself 
with  any  attendance  officer. 
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When  he  had  consumed  .vhat  the 
public  schools  had  to  offer,  he  could 
Still  hear  the  old  university  bell  ring- 
ing for  those  who  were  reaching  out 
for  higher  things.  It  has  been  re- 
lated of  him  that  he  walked  the  four 
miles  each  way  while  he  was  attend- 
ing the  university.  This  is  not  quite  . 
correct.  It  was  only  tihree  and  a 
half  miles  from  his  modest  home  near 
Orange  church  to  the  old  south  build- 
ing. 

A  long  walk,  especially  alon'e,  fur- 
nishes a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
meditation.  Doing  this  seven  miles 
a  day,  he  seemed  to  have  reached 
some  very  definite  conclusions  as  to 
what  it  was-  all  for.  His  diploma  and 
his  license  meant  something  to  him. 
They  represented  sweat  and  energy 
poured  out,  and  they  stood  for  ob- 
stacles  overcome. 

Anned  with  these  ' 'evidences  of  his 
proficiency"  he  took  the  oath  in  the 
late  80  's  and  began  tne  practice  of 
law  and  politics  at  Hillsboro. 

The  term  is  used  intentionally.  He 
practiced  both,  steadilly,  intelligently 
and  with  success. 

Gattis  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
many  qualities  of  leadership.  His  big, 
ponderous  brain  should  be  mentioned 
first.  His  commanding  voice,  strong, 
clear  and  authoritative,  but  without 
harshness  has  contributed  much. 
That  indefinable  something-  which 
might  be  vaguely  referred  to  as 
"presence,"  he  also  has  in  fullest 
measure.  And,  since  to  tell  the  truth 
is  to  shame  the  devil,  I  might  add 
(still  speaking  of  qualities  of  lead- 
ership) a  slight  disinclination  to  be- 
ing led. 

Over  a  period  of  some  35  years, 
these    qualities    have    never    been    al- 


lowed to  go  into  disuse.  For  this  he 
has  his  native  county,  his  church  and 
his  lodge  to  thank,  in  the  affairs  of 
which  he  has  been  accorded  a  con- 
spicuous part.  At  home,  a  conven- 
tion or  a  convocation  or  a  gathering 
of  almost  any  sort  is  a  little  some- 
thing less  than  complete  without  Sam 
Gattis.  We  usually  get  under  way  by 
making  him  temporary  chairman'  and 
then  moving  '  that  this  temporary  or- 
ganization do  be  made  permanent. ' : 
Roberts'  Rule  of  Order,  hold  as  lit- 
tle terror  for  him  as  do  his  Black- 
stone  or  his  consolidated  statutes  or 
his  lodge  ritual.  You  can't  lose  him. 
In  the  popular  phrase,  •"'He  knows 
Ins  stuff." 

It  is  a  rather  unique  situation. 
These  little  honors  axe  accorded  him 
by  common  consent.  No  one  is 
jealous.  There  is  none  to  ask  "Upon 
what  meat  doth  this  our  Ceasar 
feed?" 

Just  as  no  meeting  is  quite  a  suc- 
cess without  him,  so  none  can  quite 
fail  with  him  presiding.  At  the  very 
least,  there  is  still  that  joy  of  having 
beheld   an  artist   at  his  work. 

Unpertubed  and  imperturbable, 
always  complete  master  of  himself 
and  of  the  situation,  ruling  instantly 
upon  any  point,  confident,  clear  and 
commanding, — regardless  of  the  mat- 
ter under  discussion,  the  meeting  is 
worth  attending-.  His  middle  name, 
be   it  remembered,   is   Mallet. 

Of  artistic  presiding  officers,  there 
is  no  dearth  in  North  Carolina.  Pete 
Murphy  can  run  a  meeting  all  over 
Captitol  Square,  or  Madison  Garden 
for  the  matter  of  that. 

And  then  there's  Frank  Winston. 
He  is  good,  especially  in  hot  weather. 
He    can    sweat    so    eloquently.     And 
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then,  too,  he's  got  such  a  fine  slick 
pate  on-  him.  When  he  mops  it  and 
gives  that  downward  drag  as  a  final 
stroke,  five  pink  streaks  appear  and 
glow,  almost  after  the  manner  of  a 
halo,  under  which  he  harks  and  booms 
an'd  beams  and  gleams  and  rules  on 
points  of  order. 

But  Gattis — his  middle  name-  is 
Mallet — we  sent  him  to  the  legisla- 
ture some  years  ago.  I've  forgotten 
exactly  what  it  was  for.  But  anyway, 
we  sent  him. 

Speakers  of  the  house  like  every- 
body else,  have  to  have  a  little  re- 
lief once  in  a  while.  Probably  be- 
cause Gattis  looked  the  part,  he  was 
called  to  the  chair  on  one  or  two 
such  occasions.  That  was  a,ll  that 
w"as  needed — just  an  oportunity  to 
show  them  what  he  could  do.  "We 
sent  him  back  the  next  time  and 
they  made  him  speaker. 

The  same  happen'ed  in  the  lodge. 
We  sent  him  down  as  a  delegate. 
They  looked  him  over,  tried  him  out 


and  sent  him  back  grand  master. 
The    fifth    district    Democrats    did 

well  when  they  named  Sam  Gattis  a 
delegate  to  the  national  convention. 
He  was  presiding  over  this  meeting 
at  the  time  and  the  honor  came  as  a 
surprise  to  him. 

One  little  incident  in  connection 
with  it  is  worth  recaling.  At  one 
point  Gattis  began  feeling  through 
his  pockets  as  if  in  searcn  of  some- 
thing. "Where,"  he  said  half  to 
himself  and  half  to  the  convention, 
"did  I  put  that  paper  containing  the 
outline  of  what  we  are  to  do?"  It 
brought  just  the  laugh  that  it  de- 
served. 

That's  Gattis.  That's  the  man  we 
are  sending  to  New  York.  If  there's 
a  paper  containing  an  outline  of 
what's  to  be  done  there,  he'll  have 
hold  of  it.  And  it  wouldn't  require 
any  great  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  visualize  him  the  night  before,  in 
conclave  with  a  few  of  the  leaders, 
helping  draw  that  paper. 


The  under-priviledged  child  is  receiving  quite  a  bit  of  attention  from 
Kiwanis  clubs  all  over  the  country  at  present,  which  is  well  and  for  which 
these  good-meaning  Kiwanians  are  to  be  commended.  But  did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  of  the  over-priviledged  child?  These  days  and  times,  one 
is  often  made  to  feel  that  something  should  be  done  for  the  under-privil- 
eged parents  that  will  help  deliver  them  from  the  over-privileged  child. 
Perhaps  the  only  thing  these  parents  need  is  a  shot  of  plaster  paris  up 
their  back-hones,  hut  heaven  knows  they  need  something'  Not  necessary 
to  go  into  details,  a-tellin'  all  about  what  the  younger  generation  does, 
whether  dad  and  mam  agree  to  it  or  not— it  would  take  too  long— and 
then  we'd  have  to  get  some  of  these  youngsters  to  tell  the  story,  anyhow, 
because  nobody  else  knows  what  they  do.  Don't  blame  them— they  are 
no  worse  than  you  and  I  were— they  just  have  more  privileges—  over- 
privileged  as  it  were.— Marshville  Home. 
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BY  THE  WAY. 


By  Old  Hurrygraph. 

A  fortune  awaits  the  man  who  will  est  of  all  the 
invent  a  spoon  with  which  you  can  eat 
oranges  and  grape  fruit  and  will  not 
let  the  juice  spurt  out  and  pop  you 
ii  the  eye,  or  spread  •  ver  the  front 
of  your  shirt  bosom,  and  around  on 
the  table.  It  makes  no  difference  how 
you  gouge  out  ih;  pulp,  whether  to- 
wards you  or  away  from  you,  the 
juice  will  flare  back  at  you.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  want  to  go  any  oth- 
er way.  And  it  doesn't.  Ob,  for 
a  spoon  that  will  stop  juice  spurting. 


glorious  recollections 
that  crowd  around  the  hallowed  By- 
Gone,  and  still  make  it  a  flowery- 
girth  isle  in  the  twilight  ocean  of 
dreaming,  its  that  memory  which 
takes  my  mind  back  to  the  first  time, 
a  bare-foot  boy,  I  drove  the  cows 
home  from  the  pasture  with  tail  in 
hand. 


»  *   *  * 


A  certain  cafeteria  has  at  the  head 
of  the  serving  counter  this  sign,  ' '  The 
Man'  Behind  is  in  a  Hurry."  Thh 
is  a  caution  to  those  persons  who 
linger  over  what  they  want  to  eat, 
and  keep  the  line  waiting  several 
minutes  until  they  make  up  their 
minds  what  they  will  select.  Make 
up  your  mind  before  you  take  your 
waiter  and  enter  the  serving  line, 
and  you  will  not  have  so  many 
grumbling  "waiters"  behind  you. 
But  this  is  so  in  life.  So  many  peo- 
ple, without  definite,  determined 
ideas,  block  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion, because  they  do  not  know  what 
they  want  to  do.  And  this  keeps 
others,  who  are  more  progressive, 
waiting   on     their   pleasure.     "Keep 

moving. ' ' 

•  *  *  *  * 

In  the  far  ofi  region  of  departed 
years,  where  the  ghosts  of  our  joys 
and  griefs  fiit  to  and  fro  in  quicken- 
ed glimpse  of  shadow  and  shine,  thj 
bitterest  memories  are  of  that  period 
when  I  had  to  wait  until  the  second 
table  at  meal  times.     But  the  sweet- 


As  long  as  the  public  patronizes, 
and  allows  it  children  to  patronize 
moving  picture  shows  that  tend  to 
degrade  those  who  loot  on  them,  the 
producers  are  encouraged  to  put 
them  out.  The  producers  slogan  is, 
"Give  'em  what  they  want."  When 
the  public  puts  its  foot  down  and  de- 
mands clean  pictures,  the  producers 
will  "come  across  with  the  goods," 
and  will  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so. 
When  motion  picture  theatres  turn 
thleir  attention  to  sucii  pictures  as 
the  '"'  Princess, ' '  by  Janish,  they  will 
be  elevating  the  screen.  Who  has 
not  been  improved  by  the  beautiful 
lesson  therein  taught?  Where  is 
the  man  whose  reverence  for  female 
excellence  was  not  increased  and  in- 
tensified by  viewing  that  grand  and 
matchless  exhibition  of  woman's 
worth,  and  the  glorious  immortality 
"her  deathless  devotion"?  Where  is 
the  husband,,  in  whose  bosom  the 
flowers  of  devotion  did  not  bloom 
more  luxuriantly,  and  send  forth  a 
sweeter  fragrance  of  tenderness  and 
affection,  as  he  witnessed  that  Heaven 
owned,  but  God-lent  Angel  of  home, 
shaking  from  her  hallowed  wings  of 
devotion  and  aJGEection  the  precious 
spray  of  a  heavenly  benediction.     No 
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one  can  witn'ess  scenes  in  a  picture 
like  that  without  having  his  own  as- 
pirations to  stretch  up  to  that  pure, 
high  sphere  or  worship,  and  to  bask 
in  those  sweet  and  delicious  scenes 
of  wifely  endearments  which  make 
men  nobler,  better  and  happier! 

The  fellows  who  go  about  saying 
that  the  world  ' '  owes  them  a  living-, ' ' 
have  got  thle  wrong,  slant  on  life. 
The  world  doesn't  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  The  world  owes  nothing  to  the 
fellow  who  h&s  not  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  world;  its  well  being 
and  progress.  The  world,  and  no  one 
else,  does  not  pay  for  something  not 
done.  Earn  first.  A  m^n  must  per- 
form something  before  he  is  to  be 
paid  something.  The  attitude  a  mac 
has  toward  life  determines  his  success 
or  failure. 


***** 


The    music   of    the   present    day    is 

certainly   a  mixture   of   a.n   unknown 

certainty.        When    you    pass    a'ong 

the  streets,  and  hear  musical  sounds, 

it  is  hard  to   determine  whether  ihe 

residents  are  playing  the  phonograph, 

fighting,  crying  or  washing  dishes. 
***** 

A  subscriber  wants  to  know  if  it 
"possible  for  a  gTOwn  person  to 
strain  their  mouth  by  smiling  broad- 
ly?"      My  advice  is  that  when  the 


smile    reaches    the    danger    stage    let 
go  and  laugh.     That  will  relieve  the 

strain. 

***** 

Have  you  ever  had  a  person  to 
open  a  letter  in  your  presence  and 
then  remark,  "It's  only  a  bill!" 
It  was  true.  It  was  a  bill,  it  was 
not  only  a  bill  but  a  test  of  a  person's 
regard  for  his  own  financial  obliga- 
tions. Most  bills  ar.-  treated  too 
lightly,  you  were  permitted  to 
make  that  financial  obligation  be- 
cause some  one  believed  you  would 
be  honest  enough  to  meet  your  bills 
without  a  reminder.  ' '  Only  a  bill, ' ' 
yet  it  is  a  test  whether  you  will  meas- 
ure up  to  the  confidence  placed  in 
you   by   the   man    to    whom    you    are 

indebted. 

***** 

If  merchants  lay  down,  the  commu- 
nity just  jogs  along — a  lot  of  moss- 
backs  are  perfectly  willing  to  let  it 
jog  along — but  let  a  dozen  or  twenty 
shop  keepers  show  action  and  make 
some  real  bids  for  trade,  advertise 
some  real  values,  and  go  out  of  their 
way  to  get  it,  then  everybody  wakes 
up — they  have  to  go  out  of  business, 
if  they  do  not  do  something.  That's 
the  way  live  competition  works  out, 
and  live  competition  is  the  biggest 
booster  any  community  hap  or  ever 
will  have. 


A  NEW  ATTACHMENT. 

It  is  said  that  the  latest  feature  added  ito  the  new1  model  limousine  is  a 
collapsible  spittoon,  automatically  operated  by  a  push-button  whenever 
its  services  are  in  demand  by  the  tobacco  chewer.  This  will  .avoid,  it 
is  claimed,  soiling  the  plate-glass  windows  or  bespattering  the  finery 
that  may  be  assembled  in  the  limousine  Only  the  rich  can  afford  it;  but 
when  the  Fords  are  so  equipped,  the  state  will  be  full  of  these  novel- 
ties. 
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VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION   IN   HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 


(The  Robesonian) 


"I  want  to  say  with  all  possible 
emphasis  that  vocational  education 
in  the  high  school's  is  a  tragic  and 
criminal  mistake,"  Dr.  Hubert  M. 
Poteat,  professer  of  Latin  at  Wake 
Forest  College,  is  quoted  in  the  News 
and  Observer  as  saying  in  an  address 
in  Raleigh  the  other  day. 

Beginning  with  the  declaration  that 
we  are  rapidly  becoming  a  nation  of 
sixth-graders,  Dr.  Poteat  gave  the  fol- 
lowing as  his  reasons  for  disapproval 
of  vocational  education1  for  high 
school  students :  It  doesn  't  do  what 
it  pretends  to  do;  it  furnishes  a 
short  cut  by  offering  easy  courses; 
it  diverts  attention;  it  begins  special- 
ization' too  early;  it  produces  selfish- 
ness: it  is  not  worth  what  it  costs. 

The  young  professor  heaped  burn- 
ing sarcasm  upon  the  questionnaire 
of  Thomas  A.  Edison  which  was  giv- 
en wide  publicity  some  time  ago.  lie 
is  quoted  further  by  the  News  and 
Observer: 

We  are  sadly  in  need  of  higher 
ideals ;  we  must  get  away  from  the 
idea  that  education  means  the  pos- 
session of  a  few  facts.  Of  the  700,- 
000  teachers  in  America,  200,000 
have  less  than  high  schoojl  educa- 
tion, 100,000  are  less  than  20  years 
old,  30,000  have  no  professional 
training,  and  many  other  thousands 
are  utterly  unfit  to  teach  children. 

We  seem  to  have  surrendered  the 
very  souls  of  our  children  to  peda- 
gogical system.  Psychology  has  ad- 
vanced with  lightnirg-like  rapidity. 
but  it   has   been   far  outstripped  by- 


pedagogy.  Grammar  school  and  high 
school  teachers  have  become  dehu- 
manized by  pedagogy  and  treat  chil- 
dren not  like  future  citizens  but  as 
so  many  laboratory  cases.  Even  the 
qualified  teachers  must  submit  to 
miles  of  red  tape  which  leave  no  room 
for  initiative  at  the  teacher's  desk. 
Permitting  12-year-old  boys  to  select 
their  own  courses  is  pernicious  stu- 
pidity. 

The  results  of  wasted  opportunity 
and  shameless  pandering  to  unen- 
lightened public  opinion  have  been 
general,  astounding  and  disgraceful 
ignorance   of   high-school   graduates. 

The  power  to  think  and  the  power 
to  aspire  distinguish  men  from  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  but  we  are  rapid- 
ly turning  out  products  that  can  do 
neither. 

Dr.  Poteat  has  pointed  out  a  dan- 
gerous tendency  and  has  sounded  a 
timely  note  of  warning.  Education 
is-  not  a  mean's  to  an  end  but  is  an 
end  in  itself,  and  is  a  life-time  job. 
To  encourage  students  of  high  school 
age  to  take  short  cuts  toward  train- 
ing for  life  work  is  little  short  of 
tragic,  if  it  means  slighting  the  broad 
foundation  for  further  education. 

Any  system  that  loses  sight  of  the 
high  ideal  of  learning  now  to  live 
and  substitutes  the  mere  acquisition 
of  facts  is  based  on  a  false  concep- 
tion. 

All  generous  minds  have  an  abhor- 
rence of  facts,  some  wise  man  said  a 
century  ago.  It  is  possible  to  make 
the   mind   a   perfect    encyclopedia   of 
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information  and  leave  it  as  helpless 
to  meet  the  problems  of  life  as  a 
rudderless  ship  in  a  stormy  sea. 

Vocational  education  in  farm  work 
is  not  open  to  so  much  objection,  we 
are  persuaded,  as  in  other  lines,  for 
it  can  be  pursued  without  detriment 
to  health  after  school  hours  and  it 
serves  to  bring  into  orderly  ar- 
rangement and  sequence  the  daily 
tasks  of  most  of  the  pupils  who  pur- 
sue such  studies;  and  in  other  cases 
it  is  advantageous  when  pupils  are 
under  the  necessity  of  fitting  them- 
selves for  some  particular  job  in  or- 
der to  meet  a  present  stern  necessity ; 
but  even  in  such  cases  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  same  amount  of  study  and  ef- 
fort applied  to  the  general  school 
course  would  not  much  better  pre- 
pare the  student  for  whatever  work 
it  is  proposed  to  do. 

But  in  any  event  it  should  be  made 
plain  to  the  student  that  vocational 
education  is  only  a  make-shift  and 
is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
the  general  course. 

A  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  abi- 
lity to  write  on  a  typewriter,  for  in- 
stance, cannot  make  an  efficient 
stenographer  unless  it  is  backed  by 
broader  training  and  study  than  is 
required   for   acquiring  those   accom- 


plishments. Given  the  same  ability 
and  ambition,  the  girl  or  boy  who 
has  laid  broad  foundations  by  study 
of  literature  and  history,  but  has  no 
training  for  special  work,  will  in  six 
months  time  far  outstrip  at  the  same 
task  the  girl  or  boy  who  is  mechani- 
cally perfect  in  knowldge  of  the 
particular  job  but  who  has  not  laid 
the  broader  foundation. 

Imagine  an  Abe  Lincoln  or  a  Wood- 
row  Wilson  abandoning  the  pur- 
suit of  wisdom  and  the  getting  of 
understanding  at  an  early  age  sim- 
ply to  fit  himself  for  some  job  that 
might  for  a  while  mean  a  few  more 
dollars   in  earning   capacity! 

There  is  too  much  of  a  tendency 
contemptuously  to  throw  upon  the 
scrap-heap  studies  thai  the  young 
student  may  not  be  able  to  see  the 
value  of  as  training  for  the  particu- 
lar work  he  or  she  may  expect  to  do 
in  after  years. 

Wise  in  their  day  and  generation 
were  the  "old  fogies'7  who  used  to 
insist  that  their  children  should  lay 
broad  and  solid  foundations  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  they  were  train- 
ed for  any  particular  job  when  they 
had  to  abandon  their  school  or  college 
course. 


"A  tizz:~>c::ica!  tk. 


TIP. 


In  such  matters,  according  to  the  speaker,  the  Lord  does  not  work  in- 
dependently of  the  church.  "The  keys  of  the  kingdom  are  in  our 
hands"  he  said.  "And,  therefore,  whenever  you  find  a  free  lance 
roaming  over  the  country  preaching  nobody's  doctrine  and  under  nobody's 
sanction  or  authority,  and  for  whom  no  accredited  church  is  willing  to 
vouch  yon  may  just  rest  assured  that  he  is  a  theological  tramp,  self- 
called  and  self -sent.  As  Bishop  Simpson  once  said,  'Better  dig  coal  in 
the  mines  or  break  stones  on  the  road  than  to  stand  in  the  pulpit  un- 
called of  God  and  unapproved  by  the  church.'  ".-Dr.  J.  H.  Barnhardt  in 
sermon. 
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WHERE  DID  "THE  VILLAGE   SMITHY 

STAND? 


?? 


A  cable  dispatch  from  London,  last 
week  told  us  that  "the  village 
smithy"  of  Lonfellow's  poem  was 
about  to  be  destroyed,  in  furtherance 
of  a  street-widening-  plan  of  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Mary  Cary,  in  the  county 
of  Kent.  It  was  further  stated  that 
the  "spreading  chestunt  tree"  was 
cut  down  years  ago,  because  it  dark- 
ened the  neighboring  houses.  Jt 
was  explained  in  the  cablegram  that 
Longfellow  became  acquainted  with 
the  blacksmith,  his  shop,  and  the 
over  shadowing  tree  when  he  visited 
the  English  poetess,  Eliza  Cook. 

The  surprising  thing-  is  not  that 
someone  in  England  should  have  got- 
ten such  an  idea  of  the  inspiration 
of  this  poem,  but  that  various  Amer- 
ican papers  had  commented  on  it 
editorially  without  questioning  its 
correctness.  The  smithy  and  the  tree 
stood  in  Cambridge,  on  Brattle  street. 
In  the  late  seventies,  the  city  authori- 
ties decided  that  the  tree  must  be  re- 
moved, to  facilitate  the  widening  of 
the  street.  Longfellow  expostulated, 
but  in  vain.  But  by  someone 's  hap- 
py inspiration ;  the  children  of  the 
Cambridge  public  schools  raised  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  to  have  a 
large  arm-chair  made  out  of  the  wood 
of  the  beloved  tree,  as  a  gift  to  their 
still  more  beloved  poet.  This  was 
presented  to  him  on  his  72nd  birth- 
day, February  27,  1879,  and  on  the 
same  day  he  wrote  for  the  children 
the  poem  entitled  "From  My  Arm- 
chair," which  will  be  found  on  page 
343  of  the  Cambridge  Edition  of  his 
complete  poetical  works. 

Thomas    Wentworth    Higginson',    in 


his  biography  of  Longfellow,  tells 
how  he  insisted,  in  the  kindness  of 
his  heart,  that  no  child  who  might 
wish  to  see  this  eha.ir  should  not  be  de- 
nied admittance,  and  how,  ' '  the  tramp 
of  dirty  little  feet  through  the  hall 
was  for,  many  months  the  despair  of 
housemaids. ' '  Nearly  two  years  later, 
when  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Cambridge  was  being 
celebrated,  a  thousand  grammar 
school  children  of  Cambridge  gave  a 
reception  to  their  gray-haired  poet 
friend,  he  thanked  them  again  for 
the  gift,  and  then  added:  "Perhaps 
some  of  you  have  forgotten  it,  but  I 
have  not ;  and  I  am  afraid — yes,  I 
am  afraid  that  fifty  years  hence,  when 
you  celebrate  the  300th  anniversary  of 
this  occasion,  this  day  and  all  that 
belongs  to  it  will  have  passed  from 
your  memory. ' ' 

There  are  six  years  more  until  the 
fifty  years  of  which  he  spoke  shall 
have  expired;  but  of  the  thousand 
Cambridge  school  children  who  lis- 
tened to  his  words,  there  are  doubt- 
less not  a  few  still  living  who  could 
readily  point  to  the  spot  where  the 
smithy  and  the  spreading  chestnut 
tree  stood,  even  if  it  were  not  true 
that  the  spot  has  long  been  marked 
by  a  stone  slab  with  an  inscription 
attesting  the  former  location  of  the 
tree  and  the  smithy,  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  poem.  Longfellow 
wrote  various  poems  that  sprang 
from  foreign  inspiration ;  but  nothing 
can  rob  Cambridge  of  the  honor  of 
having  furnished  the  inspiration 
for  the  poem  loved  by  so  many  thou- 
sands   of    American    children — "The 
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Village  Blacksmith." 
THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 
The  village  smithy  stands; 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 
With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat; 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And    looks    the    whole    world    in    the 
face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  mourn   till 
night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow; 
You   can   hear   him   swing   his    heavy 
sledge, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 
Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And    children,      coming      home    from 
school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like   chaff  from  a  thrashing  floor. 


He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys; 
He     hears     the     parson     pray     and 
preach ; 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It   sounds   to   him   like   her  mother's 
voice, 
Singing  in  Paradise ! 
He    needs    must    think    of    her    once 
more, 
How  in  the  grave  she  lies; 
And   with    his   hard,    rough   hand   he 
wipes 
A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 
Onward  through  life  he  goes; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun, 
Each  evening  sees  its  close; 

Something       attempted,        something 
done, 
Has   earned   a   night's  repose. 

Thanks,    thanks   to   thee,   my   worthy 
friend, 

For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 
Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 

Our   fortunes  must  be  wrought; 
Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 

Each  burning  deed  and  thought. 


WHERE  IT  STARTS. 

The  unhealthy  mind  loves  a  grievance.  Some  people  actually  take  more 
pleasure  in  a  grievance  than  ini  a  good  turn.  They  love  to  dwell  on 
their  hard  usage.  They  are  the  pets  of  martyrdom.  They  bask  in 
thought  of  revenge  some  day.  Somebody  said  once  that  revenge  made 
a  little  right  a  great  wrong.  It  was  well  said.  Revenge  and  the  thonght 
of  revenge  are  the  feeding  places  of  mean,  second-rate  minds.  If  yon 
insist  on  being  selfish,  be  intelligently  selfish.  Check  off  your  grievances 
and  see  how  much  better  yon  feel.  Some  very  little  man  invented 
revenge.    The  world  is  pretty  full  of  his  descendants. 
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GREAT  CONVENTION  ON  PACIFIC 

COAST. 

The  biennial  convention  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has 
been  in  session  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  The  Times  of  that  city  has 
its  eyes  on  the  doings  of  that  interesting  gathering.  A  friend  sends  THE 
UPLIFT  a  copy  of  said  paper,  from  it  we  are  making  copious  extracts, 
which  indicate  the  activity  of  these  earnest  women. 

Among  the  extracts  is  a  copy  of  a  communication  contributed  by  North 
Carolina's  Mrs.  Al.  Fairbrother,  who  pays  her  just  respects  to  Rupert  Hughes. 
This  fearless  act  of  Mrs.  Fairbrother — and  entirely  justified — our  friend 
writes  us  has  brought  to  Mrs.  Fairbrother  a  great  number  of  letters  com- 
mending her  position,  one  of  them  set  in  verse,  which  we  make  use  of.  The 
quotations  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  follow: 

THE  COMPOSITE  WOMAN  OF  AMERICA. 


She  is  in  our  midst  this  remarkable 
somposite  woman  of  America.  The 
thousands  that  go  to  make  up  her 
compelling-  character  are  meeting 
daily  in  harmonious  and  studious 
clonclave  at  Philharmonic  Auditorium. 

She  is  dignified,  thoughtful,  gener- 
sus.  She  has  brains  and  she  is  us- 
ing them.  She  has  and  holds  to 
principles  which  the  nation  may  be 
justly  proud.  Her  influence  is  for 
righteousness,  for  kindness  and  for 
culture  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
much-abused    word. 

To  see  those  thousands  of  compo- 
nent parts  of  her  filling  that  great 
audtorium  to  the  ceiling,  intent  upon 
making  this  great  convention  more 
than  a  mere  gathering  of  women,  more 
than  a  mere  recital  of  organization, 
more  than  a  mere  litany  of  hope  and 
fair  promise — a  thing  of  deep  and 
abiding  influence  and  service  to  her 
country  and  to  the  world — is  to  exper- 
ience an  enthralling  emotion  of  sub- 
lime faith  and  optimism  in  her  pur- 
pose. 

This  composite    woman  of  America 


is  "great,"  she  is  a  being  of  charac- 
ter, good  judgment  and  high  purpose. 

No  one  can  attend  this  mighty  con- 
vention  and   not   believe   in  her. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed 
when  this  composite  woman  can  be  be- 
littled. She  is  one  of  the  noblest 
forces  in  the  country — nay,  in  the 
world.  She  is  becoming  daily  more 
international  minded  and  her  sympa- 
thies and  understanding  are  stretch- 
ing out  over  all  the  earth. 

She  is  self-disciplined,  self-con- 
trolled. No  longer  are  her  emotions 
allowed  to  dominate  her  logic,  her  in- 
telligence. The  precise  exactitude 
of  and  respect  for  parliamentary 
procedure-  at  this  convention  alone 
compel  the  most  profound  respect. 
Even  where  her  sentiment,  which  re- 
mains unimpaired  by|  her  sagacity 
and  logic,  is  aroused  to  emotional  ex- 
pression, parliamentary  procedure  is 
never  violated. 

Yet  the  heart  of  her  is  warm  and 
true.  Respect  for  and  appreciation 
of  her  leaders,  past  and  present,  are 
freely  and  graciously  expressed     In- 
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gratitude   has   no  part   in   her   make- 
up. 

She  is  patriotic  and  State  proud. 
Delegations  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  from  distant  foreign  parts 
are  gathered  here.  Gay  and  friendly 
competition  there  is,  State  pride  and 
ambition  there  is,  and  national  pa- 
triotism there  is  in  ardent  portion, 
but  this  composite  American  woman 
is  proving  that  State-  rivalries,  na- 
tional rivalries  and  racial  rivalries 
can  be  molded  into  one  harmonious 
and  righteous  whole  on  a  basis  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing  for  all.  It  is 
a  noble  demonstration,  well  proving 
her  fitness  for  her  task;  molding 
world  thought  and  world  ideals  to- 
ward international  peace. 

For  this  week  she  is  making  Los 
Angeles  the  capital  of  the  world.  In 
this  week  she  is  expressing  and  per- 
petuating the  best  that  is  in  us,  in 
our  country's  heart,  our  country's 
soul.  No  pettiness  is  allowed  to  mar 
this  great  gathering.  She  is  striving 
for  a  great  ideal — and  slowly,  sure- 
ly, magnificently  she  is  winning,  win- 
ning, winning. 

And  America  loves  a  winner.  All 
the  world  loves  a  fair  and  sportsman- 
like winner. 

Mrs.  Fairbrother  Hite  Rupert  Hughes. 
(To  the  editor  of  the  Times:) 
As  an  individual  delegate  to  the 
seventhteenth  biennial  convention  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  now  being  held  in  your  city, 
but  expressing,  I  know,  I  he  senti- 
ment of  the  larger  half  of  that 
body,  I  wish  to  say  through  your 
columns  that  the  talk  of  Rupert 
Huges  at  the  federation  press 
luncheon  yesterday  was,  a-  many 
saw  it,  a.n'  offense     to     the     ^vuinan- 


hood  of  America,  and  did  the  cause 
for  which  he  appeared  irreparabl's 
harm. 

I  say  this  because  up  to  the 
time  I  heard  him  I  was  not  in  fa- 
vor of  State  censorship  of  moving 
pictures,  being  willing  to  trust  the 
national  board  with  that  big  and 
unpleasant  task.  Since  hearing  Mr. 
Huges,e  I  am  convenced  that  the 
good  and  intelligent  women  of 
America  must  stand  together  arid 
head  off  this  putrid  stream  of  im- 
properly called  "realism,"  which  is 
corrupting  the  morals  and  lower- 
ing the  standards,  not  only  of  this 
nation,  but  of  the  world. 

Mr.    Hughes's    indiscriminate    rid- 
icule  of  all  kinds   of     religion     was, 
to  a  majority  of     those     present,     I 
Pin     sure,     disgusting — certainly      to 
those  sufficiently     worldly-    wise     to 
understand  and  appreciate   the     sig- 
nificance of  his  remarks.     When     he 
boldly  asserted  that  there  is  nothing 
improper,        or        rather        that        it 
should    not    be    considered    improper, 
for    a    woman    to      show      her      flesh 
and   that   the   woman   uplifters   could 
better  raise  the  moral   standard     by 
going    "stark      naked"      and     other 
things   more      offensive     yet,      which 
I   will    not    ask      you      to   print,      he 
sounded  the  death  knell  to  any     in- 
fluence which  he  might  have     hoped 
to  bring  to     himself     or     his     cause, 
from  the  better  class  of  club     wom- 
en. 

Aside  from  the  sex  conscience- 
less, which  first  showed  itself  wl'ii 
Eve  fashioned  her  gown  of  fig 
leaves,  and  which  almost  every  sav- 
age tribe  has  observed  in  ;ome 
measure,  what  would  become  o£ 
the  commerce  of  the  world  if     there 
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was  no  such  thing  as  covering  and 
adornment  for  the  human  body? 
What  would  there  be  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  the  factories  turning  and 
the  merchants  busy?  who  would 
there  be  to  advertise  in  the  news- 
papers and  who  would  there  be  to 
patronize  Mr.  Hugues's  realistic 
productions? 

And  the  shame  of  it  all  was  thai 
Mr.  Hughes  got  some  appla.use. 
I  cannot  believe  by  delegates,  but 
probably  by  some  of  the  visitors, 
perhaps  there  for  that  purpose.  I 
do  not  state  this  as  a  fact,  know- 
ing the  weakness  of  many  other- 
wise iutellegent  human  beings,  to 
applaud  any  and  every  speaker, 
good  or  bad,  as  a  cornplmie.'i  t  to 
the  program  commitee.  And  just 
here  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  program  committee  had 
any  idea  of  the  kind  of  talk  Mr. 
Hughes  would  make  or  be  would  n'cr, 
have  been  allowed  to  inject  impro- 
prieties into  an  otherwise  dignified 
and  elevating  convention.  This  belief 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  while 
his  name  was  on  the  program  for  last 
night,  he  did  not  appear  at  the  au- 
ditorium. 

In  voicing  this  protest  against  one 
who  sougiit  to  capture  the  convention 
by  the  cave-man  method,  I  wish  to 
express  pride  in  and  appreciation  of 
your  gifted  and  courageous  California 
woman,  Gene  Stratton  Porter,  who 
had  the  nerve  to  stand  on  the  plat- 
form directly  after  Mr.  Hughes  yes- 
terday afternoon,  and  go  on  record  as 
opposed  to,  his  "ideals"  in  the  world 
of  the  movies,  in  her  eloquent  appeal 
for  higher  standards  of  living  and 
for  clean  pictures.  If  Mr.  Hugbc-s 
had  been  present  at  the  close  of  her 


address  and  witnessed  the  ovation  ac- 
corded this  fearless  and  progressive 
woman,  author  and  producer,  he 
would  have  realized  how  completely 
he  had  killed  himself  and  his  cause 
with  the  convention,  and  all  who  will 
hear  of  it  through  their  delegates. 

All  intelligent  men  and  women  rec- 
ognize the  power  of  the  moving  pic- 
ture for  good  or  evil,  and  its  great- 
value  recreationally  as  well  as  edu- 
cationally. They  also  recognize  cer- 
tain fundamental  truths  that  need 
not   be  publicly  discussed. 

The  coarseness  and  sordidness  of 
Mr.  Hughes's  ideas  have  brought 
home  to  thje  advocates  of  the  so- 
called  modern  "liberalism"  the  pre- 
sence of  a  new  serpent  in  the  Garden 
of  our  Eden,  which  it  is  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  every  good  woman 
to  take  note  of  and  to  crush  under 
her  heel. 

MRS.  AL  FAIRBROTHER, 
Delegate  from  North  Caroliua. 
U.    C.'S   New    "Chair   In  Divorce." 
By  Charles  Dilley. 
Is    the    fabric    of    our    civilization 
ripping   apart    under   our   very     eyes 
while      optimists      sing   merry     mad- 
rigals    about     the     well-being,  pros- 
perity  and   high   living   standard   at- 
tained by  the  twentieth  century? 

Long  ago  Americans  accepted 
the  aphorism  that  the  home  is 
the  basis  of  civilization.  The  corol- 
lary of  that  maxim  is  that  when  the 
home  shows?  signs  of  disintegration 
something  serious  is  likely  to  happen 
to  society  left  without  its^  binding 
force. 

For  a  good  while  our  stage  come- 
dians have  been  cracking  jokes 
about  the  instability  of  marriage. 
Now   the     subject   is  to   have   scien- 
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vestigator  with  teaching  experience 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  to 
study  and  make  a  report. 

In  an  informal  expression  of  opin- 
ion Miss  Messer  has  declared  that 
social  changes  that  have,  obviously 
had  profound  effect  are  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  and  their  eco- 
nomic  liberation. 

Particularly  this  last  factor  has 
been  powerfully  operative  because, 
as  Miss  Messer  says,  men  have  to 
deal  with  a  new  type  of  woman  who 
doesn't  have  to  "stand  for"  much 
that  the  women  of  previous  gene- 
rations meekly  accepted  in  the  way 
of  what  Miss  Messer  calls  the  "dis- 
honesty between  the  sexes." 

The  home  as  it  now  exists  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  lady,  a  feudal  in- 
stitution "in  most  eases"  (sic)  that 
has  persisted  through  centuries. 
Feminine  revulsion  from  this  irk  is,  in 
hen-  opinion,  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  dvorce  chaos. 

"It  is  not,"  says  Miss  Messer,  "a 
ta<sk  for  one  person,  .'or  even  one 
institution  to  put  the  modern  family 
on  a  new  foundation.  But  a  begin- 
ning must  be  made  somewhere,  and 
the  first  step  in  the  cure  of  a  disease 
is  in  the  scientific  diagnosis  of  it." 
That  is  the  object  of  the  University 
of  California's  addition  to  its  curri- 
culum. The  inquiry  is  not  to  be 
academic.  It  will  be  kept  free  from 
that  by  digging  for  its  facts  in  first- 
hand contact  with  people  and  learn- 
ing what  they  look  for  in  the  ideal 
home  and  miss  from  the  home  of  our 
timesi 


tiflc  attention.  American  propen- 
sity for  joking  has  even  dubbed  a 
a  step  taken  by  the  University  of 
California  a  "chair  in  divorce." 
The  latest  addition  to  the  curricu- 
lum is  a  course  in  critical  analysis 
of  the   modern   home. 

The  university  has  instituted  an 
investigation  that  will  be  the  first 
dispassionate  inquiry  into  the  causes 
and  possible  remedies  for  a  condition 
not    socially*    encouraging. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  one  di- 
vorce for  every  twelve  marriages  in 
the  United  States.  The  ratio  has 
changed  in  the  decade  to  one  in  seven. 
San  Francisco  shows  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1923,  one  divorce  to 
every  two  marriages,  and  Nevada  ac- 
tually marked  up  more  divorces  in 
1922  than  marriages — a  situation  to 
which  eastern  immigration,  more  or 
less  temporary,  manifestly  contribu- 
ted. 

Nor  are  these  examples  extreme. 
For  the  State  of  Oregon,  without 
the  presene  of  an  adventitious  Re- 
no, made  a  record  of  one  divorce  to 
every  2.Q  marrigaes.  Closely  press- 
ing the  Coast  leader  are  Wyoming, 
with  1  to  3.9,  and  Montana,  with  1 
to  4.3. 

California  matches  Ohio,  with  a 
divorce  ratio  of  1  in  every  5.1  mar- 
riages. 

The  extension  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  of  whch  Prof. 
L.  J.  Richardson  is  director,  proposes 
to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the 
meaning  of  the  drift  clearly  shown  in 
the  census  figures.  It  has  engaged 
Mary    Burt    Messer,    a    sociologic    in- 

The  following  anonymous  verse,  sent  Mrs.  Fairbrother  after  her  clever  and 
just  "taking  down"  of  Rupert  Hughes,  indicates  how  the  California  people 
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regard  the  North  Carolina  delegation  to  the  convention  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs. 

NORTH  CA'LINA. 

All  honor  to  the  ladies,  Suh, 

Who  hail  from  North  Ca'lina. 

When  they  speaks  out  in  meetin',  Sun, 

Why  nothin'  can  be  finer 

Than  the  way  they  show  a  booby  up 

Who  thinks  he's  a  head-liner. 

The  gracious  scorn  with  which  they  squelch 

Ungallant  innuendoes 

And  make  a  foul-mouthed  cad  to  welch, 

Is  something  quite  tremendous. 

From  spurious,  low  society, 

And  show  it  what  it  claims  as  fame 

Is  just  cheap  notoriety. 

They  know  how  to  skim  off  the  scum 
On  lewdness  and  idolatry. 
Colonels,  hats  off!  and  you.  Suhs, 
To  the  North  Ca'lina  "Quality," 
Who  always  stomps  down  hard,  Suh, 


DON'T. 

Don't  snub  a  boy  because  he  wears  shabby  clothes.  When  Edison,  the 
inventor  of  the  telephone,  first  entered  Boston,  he  wore  a  pair  of  yellow 
linen  breeches,  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Don't  snub  a  boy  because  of  the  ignorance  of  his  parents.  Shakespeare, 
the  world's  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  was  unable  to  write  his  own 
name. 

Don't  snub  a  boy  because  his  home  is  plain  and  unpretentious.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  early  home  was  a  log  cabin. 

Don't  snub  a  boy  because  he  chooses  an  humble  trade.  The  author  of 
"Pilgrim's  Progress"  was  a  tinker. 

Don't  snub  a  boy  because  of  his  physical  disability.    Milton  was  blind. 

Don't  snub  a  boy  because  of  dullness  in  his  lessons.  Hogarth,  the 
celebrated  painter  and  engraver,  was  a  stupid  boy  at  books. 

Don't  snub  a  boy  because  he  stutters.  Demosthenes,  the  great  orator 
of  Greece,  overcame  a  harsh  and  stammering  voice. 

Don't  snub  any  one.  Not  alone  because  some  day  he  may  far  outstrip 
you  in  the  race  of  life,  but  because  it  is  neither  kind,  nor'  right,  nor 
Christian. 
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MAD  ANTHONY. 

By  Lena  C.  Ashlers. 


It  is  queer  how   some  persons  be- 
come   better    known    by    their    nick- 
names than  by  their  own  names,  and 
how  well  they  grow  to  fit  a  character. 
"Mad    Anthony"    was    one    of   these 
names  which  appropriately   describes 
the  handsome,  fearless,  energetic  man 
that    Anthony   Wayne   was   when    he 
became  a  national  hero.     Quite  as  in- 
teresting   as    the    old    nickname    was 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  given  the 
daring  young  soldier.     The  nickname 
was  first  given  him  by  a  witless  cir- 
cut     rider     who     used     to     stop     in 
Wayne's    camp,    and    when    he    came 
near   the   young   soldier   would   shake 
his  head,  muttering.  -:Mad  Anthony! 
Mad    Anthony!"         So    well    did    it 
suit  the  character  of  Wayne,  and  so 
appropriately   describe   the   fierceness 
with  which  he  fought  that  the  troops 
adopted    the    name    and      after      the 
storming  of  Stony  Point  he  was  bet- 
ter known  as  "Mad  Anthony"  than 
by  his  own  name. 

It  is  hardy  conceivable  that  such 
an  energetic  man  was  ever  a  baby, 
and  perhajps  that  was  the  reason 
he  was  born  on  New  Year's  Day  in 
1745.  He  was  born  in  Easton  Town- 
ship, Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  days  when  each  person  born 
in  this  country  was  either  a  staunch 
patriot  or  a  cowardly  traitor.  His 
uncle  was  Wayne's  first  school  teach- 
er, to  whom  he  continued  going  till 
he  was  sent  to  the  Philadephia  Acad- 
emy, which  he  left  when  he  was  sev- 
enteen years  old. 

Wayne  was  very  fond  of  arithmetic 
and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  ma- 
thematical     studies,      finding     every 


problem  full  if  interest,  and  the  hard- 
er the  problem  was  to  solve  the  bet- 
ter he  liked  it.  When  he  completed 
his  education,  Wayne  returned  to 
Easton  and  opened  a  surveyor's  office. 
He  soon  had  many  patrons  who  re- 
lied upon  his  good  judgment  and 
when  he  was  only  twenty  years  old 
he  was  sent  by  the  government  to 
Nova  Scotia  to  locate  a  grant  of  land 
for  the  king'.  So  well  did  the  youth- 
ful surveyor  do  the  work  that  he  was 
chosen  superintendent  of  the  settle- 
ments, which  position  he  filled  till 
17C7.  At  that  time  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Primrose  and 
returned  to  Easton  again  as  a  land 
surveyor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary hostilities,  Wayne  raised  a 
volunteer  corps  and  in  six  weeks  was 
commanding  a  regiment.  Congress 
gave  him  the  appointment  of  colonel 
and  he  was  dispatched  with  his  volun- 
teer troops  to  the  northern  army  then 
invading  Canada.  No  more  spirited 
leader  could  have  been  found  than 
this  handsome,  goodly  proportioned 
man  with  dark  hair  and  dark  fiery 
hazel  eyes.  His  courageous,  frank, 
generous  manners  and  cordial  ways 
made  him  a  general  favorite. 

"Mad  Anthony"  as  he  was  even 
then  generally  called,  was  selected 
to  take  part  in  the  terrible  attack  on 
Trois  Rivieres,  and  a  short  time  la- 
ter received  an  appointment  as  brig- 
adier general.  The  next  spring  at 
the  eager  request  of  the  government 
he  was  persuaded  to  join  the  main 
army  and  was  placed  in  command  of 
a   brigade.     Wayne    was    as    prudent 
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as  he  was  ardent,  and  no  better  leader 
could  have  been  found.  He  com- 
manded a  division  at  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine,    which    was    fought    the 

eleventh  of  September,  1777,  near 
Delworth,  New  Jersey.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  important  battles  of  the 
war,  and  Wayne  held  his  position 
dauntlessl'y,  hurling  the  enemy  back 
again  and  again.  But  the  11,000 
American  troops  could  not  keep  the 
18,000  British  soldiers  from  crossing 
Chadd's  Ford,  and  they  were  forced 
to  retreat,  letting  the  enemy  enter 
Philadelphia. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  of  Oc- 
tober, 1777,  Wayne  led  the  right  wing 
of  a  division  that  marched  on  Ger- 
mantown.  When  morning  came 
Washington  ordered:  "To  arms!  To 
arms!"  It  was  a  dark,  foggy  morn- 
ing, and  "Mad  Anthony"  drove  all 
before  him,  and  for  a  time  the 
Americans  were  successful  The  fog 
grew  thicker  and  became  so  dense  the 
■soldiers  could  not  see  each  other  anci 
everything  was  thrown  into  wild  con- 
fusion, which  was  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral retreat. 

The  next  winter  Wayne  gathered 
food  a,nd  other  provisions  for  the 
army.  It  was  the  brilliant  attack 
of  Stony  Point  on  the  midnight  of 
the   fifteenth   of  July,     1779,     which 

best  illustrates  Wayne's  invincible 
and  indomitable  character,  and  made 
him  a  national  hero.  Stony  Point 
was  thought  to  be  impregnable  by 
the  defender  as  well  as  the  enemies, 
being  built  on  a  high  hill  on  two 
sides  of  which  the  Hudson  Biver  flows, 
and  on  the  other  side  lay  an  almost 
impenetrable  marsh,  which  every  tide 
overflowed.  The  hill  was  surrounded 
by  a  row  of  abatis,  and  on  top  stood 
many  cannons  ready  to  be  fired.     The 


fort  was  guarded  by  six  undred  train- 
ed British  soldiers,  having  been  cap- 
tured by  the  English  in  May  of  the 
same  year,  and  much  desired  again 
by  the  Americans. 

"General,  if  you  will  only  plan  it, 
I  will  storm — "  said  Wayne  to  his 
commander-in-chief,  who  readily 
agreed  to  do  what  was  asked  of  him. 
After  careful  reconnoitering  of  the 
position  and  the  surrounding  ground 
the  attack  was  planned.  At  the  head 
of  a  command  of  light  cavalry. 
Wayne  started  at  twilight  from 
Sandy  Beach,  fourteen  miles  from  the 
Point. 

Leading  his  men  noiselessly  in  two 
long  columns  across  the  morasses, 
they  came  near  to  the  sentries  who 
at  once  gave  the  alarm,  when  a 
slight  noise  disturbed  them.  In  a 
moment  the  British  were  firing  amid 
the  stirring  )roll  ;b£  drums.  With 
Wayne 's  cheerful  words  urging  his 
soldiers  on  the  Americans  charged  on, 
making  a  hole  in  the  abatis  they 
marched  with  ready  bayonets  up  the 
steep  hill  to  the  cannons.  Wayne  was 
at  their  head,  the  mos:  fearless  of 
them  all,  when  a  cannon  ball  struck 
him  in  the  head.  He  raised  himself 
on  his  knee  and  cried:  "March  on! 
Carry  me  into  the  fort,  for  I  will 
direct  the  head  of  my  column. ' '  Some, 
soldiers  are  as  heroic  and  courageous 
as  their  lea  ders,  and  some  of  Wayne 's 
men  earned  him  on,  and  in  thirty 
minutes  the  Point  surrendered  and 
five  hundred  and  forty  prisoners 
were  taken.  A  lighthouse  and  fog 
bell  tower  now  stand  on  Stony  Point. 

After  the  battle  "Mad  Anthony" 
was  applauded  as  a  great  hero,  and 
Congress  presented  him  with  a  gold 
medal.  His  wound  was  not  severe 
and  he  was  soon  sent  to  break  up  a 
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settlement  of  British  banditti  on  the 
Hudson  and  Haekensack  Rivers,  latev 
going  ijato  army  quarters  for  the 
winter  at  Morristown.  Here  many  c  f 
the  troops  mutinied  and  over  a  thou- 
sand started  to  Congress  with  then- 
grievance,  but  Wayne  rode  after 
them  and  tried  to  persuade  them  to 
rejoin  the  army.  They  refused  to  do 
this  and  when  the  British  heard  about 
it  they  tried  to  get  the  men  to  join 
them.  Every  man  was  a  true  patriot 
and  refused  to  join  the  enemy,  prom- 
ising Wayne  that  they  would  return 
to  the  army  if  they  were  needed. 

In  1781,  Wayne  joined  Lafayette 
in  Virginia,  and  later  he  joined  the 
army  of  General  Greene.  "Mad 
Anthony"  led  an  attack  against  the 
whole  British  army  at  Green  Springs, 
and  later,  fought  them  and  the  In- 
dians in  Georgia.  With  his  troops 
he  was  occupying  Charleston  when  it 
surrendered,  and  in  1783,  he  was 
made  a  brevet  major  general  for  his 
brave  services,  retiring  a  year  later. 

Because  of  the  hardships  and  ter- 


rible endurances  that  Wayne  often 
suffered  in  army  life  his  health  De- 
came  very  bad,  and  after  leaving  the 
army  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  live. 
In  gratitude  for  his  services  to  the 
state,  Georgia  gave  him  a  grant  o5 
land,  which  he  was  forced  to  sell  on 
account  of  debts.  He  was  also 
made  a  representative  of  Georgia  to 
Congress.  Then  for  a  short  time  he 
lived  on  a  farm,  but  in  1792,  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army,  and  the  same  year 
he  fought  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio 
River.  When  the  Indians  were  sub- 
dued he  was  appointed  governor  com- 
missioner to  treat  with  the  north- 
western Indians.  After  rinisbing  con- 
ducting the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
which  gave  the  United  States  a  great 
tract  of  land  he  was  attacked  with 
gout.  He  died  a  few  days  later  in 
a  little  hut  on  Presque  Isle  in  Lake 
Erie,  and  was  buried  in  his  native 
town.  His  grave  is  visited  by  hun- 
dreds every  year. 


"MY   COMMUNITY." 

'  'My  Community."  Did  you  ever  say  that  and  then  s)top  to  think  seri- 
ously of  what  it  really  meant?  Your  community  is  the  locality  wherein 
you  expect  to  make  your  holme,  where  most  of  your  property,  if  not  all 
of  it,  is  located.  It  is  the  place  where  your  neighbors  and  best  friends 
live,  and  where  their  children  will  grow  up  to  become  the  friends  and 
associates  of  your  children.  It's  welfare  is  your  own  and  that  of  your 
family.  It's  health  should  be  a  matter  of  profound  interest  to(  you. 
It's  prosperity  must  of  necessity,  to  a  great  extent,  affect  your  pros- 
perity It's  beauty  should  be  your  pride.  It's  roads,  its  schools,  its 
churches  are  yours.  Your  community  comes  next  to  your  home,  and, 
therefore,  should  be  of  concern  to  you,  if  for  no  other  than  a  selfish  rea- 
son.— Albemarle  News-Herald. 
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WHAT  YOU  NEVER  CAN  KNOW. 


(Salisbury  Evening  Post.) 


It 's  amazing,  the  vast  number  of 
things  that  have  been  learned  t.y 
the  world's  people  through  the 
centuries.  The  sum  total  of  human 
knowledge  is  so  gigantic  that,  th? 
brightest  brains  would  have  to  live 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  years 
to  master  it  all. 

For  instance,  the  carpenter  has 
knowledge  that  is  entirley  un- 
known to  the  chemist.  Every:  dif- 
ferent line  of  work  requires  a 
great  amount  of  knowledge  that 
is  unknown  to  outsiders. 

It  takes  a  man  an  entire  life- 
time to  begin  to  learn  about 
farming,        chemistry,  medicine, 

salesmanship  or  any  of  all  the  other 
long  line   of  human  activities. 

We  have  barely  scratched  the  sur- 
face of  knowledge.  And  yet  a  man 
could  live  thousands  of  life-times,  in 
each  one  following  a  different  line  of 
work,  and  at  the  end  he'd  only  have 
acquired  a  fraction  of  the  knowledge 
that  has  been  found  out  by  the  hu- 
man race  at  large. 

Addressing  companies  sell  mailing 
lists  covering  over  5000  different 
forms   of   business   activity. 

You  know  what  is  meant  by  "the 
lost    artj?. ' '     Much    knowledge    per- 


ishes as  oncoming  generations  turn 
their  attention  to  different  pur- 
suits. 

It 's  like  the  practice  of  medicine. 
When  a  veteran  physician  dies,  a 
large  part  of  what  he  has  learned  by 
experiment  dies  with  him.  He  hasn  't 
time  to  make  a  complete  record. 

The  old  idea  of  education  was  to 
pour  facts  into  the  brain,  the  same 
as  filling  a  jug  with  a,  funnel.  But 
we  have  progresed  and  specialized  so 
much  that  education  is,  by  compul- 
sion, being  put  on  a  different  basis. 

To  succeed;  a  man  must  special- 
ize on  some  one  thing.  In  that 
field  he  needs  all  the  facts  he  can 
soak  up. 

But  when  it  comes  to  general  know- 
ledge, it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  learn 
everything.  It  simply  cannot  be  done. 
The  important  thing  is  to  be  taught 
how  to  find  knowledge  when  occasion 
arises  for  using  it.  A  dictionary  is 
just  as  useful  to  the  average  person 
as  several  years'  study  of  foreign 
languages — unless  the  languages  will 
be  used  in  his  life's  work. 

Some  studies  are  primarily  to  train 
the  thinking  processes  of  the  brain, 
rather  than  the  actual  knowledge  ac- 
quired.    Mathematics   especially. 


What  a  wonderfully  pleasant  world  it  would  be  if  we  published  our 
joys  and  concealed  our  griefs!  But  it  is  too  often  the  other  way  around. 
We  are  fond  of  every  ear  that  will  list  to  our  woes.  We  chuckle  to  our- 
selves over  our  joys.  We  spread  grief  by  talking  grief.  We  assume  that 
the  world  is  interested  in  our  sorrows.  The  world  is  bored  by  them — 
and  made  an  unhappier  place. 
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WORK  A  PRIVILEGE. 

(Salisbury  Evening  Post.) 


There  is  one)  basic  trouble  with 
many  so-called  political  econom- 
ists of  the  present  day.  They  do 
not  accept  the  principle  that  work 
is  law.  They  may  observe  it  all 
around  them,  in  nature  and  in,  in- 
dustry, but  these  theorists,  most 
of  whom  live  on  the  sweat  of  oth- 
ers, close  their  eyes  to  the  main 
facts  of  life,  and  preach  a  doc- 
trine that  has  no  chance  of  advancing 
the  human  race  in  happiness  or 
morals. 

Because  it  is  as  certain  today 
that  an  idle  brain  is  the  devil's 
workshop  as  it  wasi  when  the  ob- 
servation was  first  made,  probably 
many  centuries  ago.  Work  is  law. 
We  observe  it  on  every  hand.  In 
the  back  lot  the  uid  hen  works  dil- 
igently all  day  to  provide  her 
chicks  with  food  and  is  happy  in 
her   task.     The     little     ant   emerges 


from  his  hill  and  carries  his  load, 
thus  obeying  a  law  of  nature.  Ev- 
ery animal  or  insect,  with  a  few 
exceptions  that  do  not  need  to  be 
named,  finds,  its  existence  marked 
by  work  of  some  kind. 

And  so  in  the  human  family,  the 
man  or  woman  who  works  is  the 
happiest.  They  may  not  think  so, 
but  when  grandmother,  for  example, 
is  asked  to  live  with  one  of  her  chil- 
dren so  that  she  can  give  up  the  wor- 
ries of  looking  after  a  home,  she 
refuses,  or  if  she  gives  up,  she  loses 
interest  and  pines  for  something  to 
do.  She  wants  to  obey  that  law 
which  was   ordained   by   the   Creator. 

The  human  race,  with  nothing  to 
do,  would  develop  'many  thousands 
of  Leopolds  and  Loebs  and  Broad- 
way butterflies  and  various  sorts 
of  evil  parasites.  Work  is  the 
greatest  privilege  in  the  world 


LEARNING  AND  BOOZE. 


(Reidsville  Review.) 


Your  college  men  are  condemned 
when  they  drink  intoxicating  liquor, 
but  Dr.  Nichalos  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University, 
was  allowed  to  go  scot  free  of  crit- 
icism for  several  days  when  lie  made 
the  extraordinary  statement — extra- 
ordinary for  a  university  president — 
that  the  liquor  business  should  be  li- 
censed and  permitted  again  legally  to 
take  up  its  trade  of  producing  hu- 
man direlicts. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  ihe  eigh- 
teenth  amendment   and  the  Volstead 


act  are  flaunted  by  supposedly  self- 
respecting  people  when  men  of  the 
standing  of  Dr.  Butler  publicly  pro- 
claim that  they  are  in  fa'.or  of  ihe 
open  saloon. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Elliot,  of  Harvard, 
took  up  the  gauntlet  against  Dr.  But- 
ler, but  it  remained  for  tin  virile, 
rugged  educational  leaders  of  the 
middlewest  to  leap  into  she  contro- 
versy and  take  a  militant  stand  in 
favor  of  prohibition. 

"The  prohibition  law  can  oe     en- 
forced," said  one.  ,:<The  more  rigidly 
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it  is   inforced  the  fewer     infractions  permitted     Dr.      Butler's      aspersion 

there  will  be."  east  at  the  eighteenth  amenilTpent,  to 

To  say  that  it  can  not  lie  irtorced  have  gone  unchallenged, 

is   equivalent  tp  admitting  that     the  They   deserve   challenging   and  Dr. 

American  people  are  mentally  ineap-  Butler  deserved  a  rebuke.     No     iran 

able  of  enacting  laws  for  their     own  who  believes  that  a  law,  enacted     in 

government  and  lack  the  mor;.i  siujn-  accordance  with  the  restrictions  laid 

ina  necessary  for  enforcement  of  the  down  by     the     constitution     of     the 

laws  which  they  have  enacted.  United  States,  should  not  be  obeyed 

It  would  have  been  a  great  disap-  and  enforced,  should  be  in  a  position 

pointment     to     millions        of       rlrys  which   gives   weight  to  his     opinions 

throughout  the  United   States  if  col-  and  which  may  influence  college  men 

lege    and   university   presidents      had  and  women. 


HOLD  YOUR   TONGUE. 


In  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  of  June  9,  there  was  a  very  interesting 
article  by  E.  A.  Burgess.  Mr.  Burgess  in  this  article  related  a  story 
which  was  told  and  retold  in  the  days  of  the  World  War,  and  which,  so 
far  as  he  knows  and  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  disputed.  The 
story  told  of  a  crowded  street  car  in  one  of  the  big  cities.  A  woman 
entered  the  car  and  found  no  vacant  seat.  As  she  stood  in  the  aisle 
she  noticed  a  young  man  sitting  near  her  who  made  no  attempt  to  rise 
and  offer  her  his  seat.  These  were  days  of  tenseness,  ,and  maybe  the 
woman  was  not  to  blame  for  the  feeling  that  impelled  her  at  the  moment 
when,  thoughtlessly  and  ignorantly,  so  far  as  facts  were  concerned,  she 
looked  upon  the  young  man  who  sat  calmly  in  his  seat,  and  with  fire 
in  her  eye  and  in  her  voice,  said : 

"You  slacker,  instead  of  riding  on  this  street  car  you  should  he  in  the 
trenches  with  my  two  sons.  They  are  fighting  for  their  country  while 
you  are  staying  at  home  and  enjoying  big  wages." 

The  young  man  did  not  flinch  and  did  not  reply  but  Sjat  still,  and  there 
seemd  to  be  a  suggestion  of  sympathy  in  his  face  as  he  looked  up  at  the 
woman.  In  a  few  minutes  the  car  stopped  and  this  young  man  raised 
himself  with  considerable  difficulty  from  his  seat  and  as  he  managed  to 
get  on  his  feet  he  turned  to  the  woman  and  said,  "Madam,  write  to  your 
sons  in  France  and  ask  them  to  look  on  Flanders  field  for  my  two  arms, 
and  as  they  look  maybe  they  will  also  find  a  part  of  my  left  leg."  A 
faint  smile  came  to  his  face  as  he  limped  from  the  car.  The  passengers 
cheered  him.  The  woman  collapsed  and  with  heart-rending  cry  begged 
for  forgiveness. 
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Forester  Ervin  was  paroled  from 
the  institution  last  week.  Ervin  was 
a  member  of  the  eight  cottage. 

MM 

Howard  Riggs  left  the  institution 
last  Friday,  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
his  parents  in  Charlotte.  Riggs  re- 
turned   Sunday. 

MM 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D  Spaugh  have  re- 
turned to  the  institution,  after  about 
a  two  weeks  vacation.     The  boys  were 
all  glad  to  see  them  back. 
MM 

Rev.  W.  B.  Hood,  of  Charlotte, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  institution  last 
Wednesday  Rev.  Hood  has  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  Training  School. 

MM 
Edward  Finch,  who  was  paroled 
last  year,  paid  us  a  visit  last  week. 
The  boys  were  all  glad  to  see  Finch 
and  to  hear  that  he  was  getting  along 
fine. 

i     $      * 

The  boys  of  the  second  cottage  wish 

'to   express  their  many   thaks   to   Mr. 

R.    C.    Shaw,    who    was    formerly    an 

officer  at  the  Training  School,  for  his 

donation   for  the   radio. 

MM 
The  boys  who  were  visited  by  their 
friends  and  relatives  last  Wednesday 
were,  Herbert  Apple,  Edwin  Baker, 
Floyd  Lovelace,  Everett  and  Lambert 
Cavenaugh  Millard  Simpson,  Lester 
Staley,  Joe  Wilkes  and  Paul  Funder- 
burk. 


The  Cone  Literary  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  last  Monday  night, 
and  had  a  good  program.  Since  sum- 
mer is  here  and  the  boys  are  going 
out  on  the  lawn  every  night,  they 
are  going  to  discontinue  the  society 
until  the  first  of  September. 

MM 

Rev.  Mr.  Allison,  of  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  religious  services  in  the 
Chapel  last  Sunday.  Mr.  Allison 
preached  a  fine  sermon,  which  was  en- 
joyed by  everyone.  It  had  been  a  good 
while  since  Mr.  Allison  had  been  at 
the  institution,  and  we  were  all  glad 
to    see    him. 

MM 

The  fifth  game  of  the  season  was 
played  last  Saturday,  when  the  Ro- 
berta Mill  team  played  the  Training 
School.  It  was  a  shut  out  in  favor 
of  the  visitors.  Bost  pitched  a  good 
game  for  the  local  team,  allowing  the 
visitors  only  two  hits,  but  errors  lost 
the  game.  The  visitors  scored  three 
runs  in  the  third  and  fourth  innings, 
and  the  game  ended  3  to  0  in  their 
favor.  The  boys  haven't  been  get- 
ting as  much  practice  as  they  should 
have,  so  they  are  going  to  try  to  prac- 
tice  every   day  this  weak. 

MM 
The  word  had  been  going  around 
among  the  boys  for  two  or  three  days, 
that  some  man  was  coming  out  to 
make  us  a  talk  last  Thursday.  Well 
when  we  came  out  after  dinner  and 
assembled  at  the  big  tree,  Supt.  Bog- 
er   said    every   one    to      the      Chapel. 
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When  everything  got  set  and  ready 
for  something  to  start,  Supt.  Boger 
announced  that  Rev.  McCoy  Franklin, 
of  Crossnoer  Institute,  was  going  to 
make   us   a   short  talk.     Rev.   Frank- 


lin made  a  very  interesting  talk  and 
it  was  enjoyed  by  everyone.  Rev. 
Franklin  has  a  cousin  who  is  now  a 
big  boy  at  the  Training  School  and  is 
making    a    good    record. 


TO  BE  MISERABLE,  BE  MEAN. 


Sometimes  when  we  see  a  fellow 
who  has  no  other  ambition  than  to 
be  mean,  we  wonder  what  a  really 
mean  man  thinks  about  when  he  goes 
to  bed.  For  it  always  seemed  to  us 
that  when  a  man  goes  to  bed,  turns 
out  the  lights,  and  darkness  closes 
in  about  him,  that  he  is  in  closer 
touch  with  the  indefinite  Being  than  at 
any  other  time.  It  is  during  the  soli- 
tude of  this  brief  period  between 
your  retiring  and  the  lapsing  into 
unconsciousness  that  some  unseen 
force  compels  you  to  be  honest  with 
yourself.  And  if  he  has  been  mean, 
not  a  bright  thought,  not  a  generous 
impulse,  not  a  manly  act,  not  a  word 
of  blessing,  not  a  graceful  look,  comes 
to  escort  him  into  that  temporary 
haven  of  rest  for  a  tired  mind  and 
body. 

He  has  never  dropped  a  penny  into 
the  outstretched  ha.nd  of  poverty, 
nor  a  balm  of  a  loving  word  dropped 
into    an    aching    heart,    no    sun-beam 


of  encouragement  cast  upon  a  strug- 
gling life,  no  strong  right  hand  for 
fellowship  reaches  out  to  help  some 
fallen  man  to  his  feet — when  none 
of  these  things  come  to  him  at  the 
end  of  a  day  how  he  must  hate  him- 
self. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  his  smile  is 
more  of  a  sneer?  How  pure,  and 
fair,  and  good  the  rest  of  the  world 
must  seem  to  the  really  mean  man 
and  how  cheerless,  and  dusty  and 
dreary  must  his  own  path  appear. 
Just  one  lone,  isolated  act  of  meaness 
is  enough  to  scatter  crumbs  in  the  bed 
af  the  average,  ordinary  man,  and 
what  must  be  the  feeling  of  a  man 
whose  whole  life  is  given  up  to  mean 
acts?  When  there  is  so  much  suffer- 
ing and  heartache  and  misery  in  the 
world  anyhow,  why  should  anyone 
add  one  pound  of  wickedness  or  sad- 
ness to  the  already  great  burden? 

Better   suffer   injustice   a  thousand 
times   than  commit   it   once. 


'You  never  succeed  until  you  master  yourself." 


* 
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Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights,  *:♦ 

The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet:  4 

Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights,  *| 

She  heard  the  torrents  meet.  * 


There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoice, 

Self-gathered  in  her  prophet  mind, 
But  fragments  of  her  mighty  voice 


t 
Came  rolling  on  the  wind.  % 

t 
Then  stepped  she  down  through  town  and  field  % 

To  mingle  with  the  human  race,  *;* 

And  part  by  part  to  men  revealed 

The  fullness  of  her  face.  ♦> 

— Alfred  Tennyson.         X 
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I  slept,  and  dreamed  that  life  was  beauty; 
I  woke,  and  found  that  life  was  duty, 
"Was  my  dream,  then,  a  shadowy  lie? 
Toil  on,  brave  heart,  unceasingly, 
And  thou  shalt  find  thy  dream  to  be 
A  noonday  light  and  truth  to  thee. 

— Lucy  H.  Hooper. 


LEST  WE  FORGET. 


THE  UPLIFT  cannot  keep  back  the  thought  that  the  South  as  a  whole 
misses  an  opportunity  annually  to  engage  in  a  worthwhile  celebration  of  one 
of  the  biggest  and  most  pregnant  days  in  American  history.  It  is  that  of  a 
fitting  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July. 

Yesterday,  all  over  the  North  old  and  young  joined  in  making  loud  and 
impressive  the  memory  of  a  day  that  was  perhaps  the  most  eventful  in  our 
history.  It  was  passively  and  only  in  local  spots  recalled  in  the  South.  In 
the  South  we  shoot  fire-crackars  and  set  off  bonfires  at  Christmas  times — on 
the  4th  of  July  we  follow  the  even  tenor  of  our  ways.  What  we  do  for  a 
celebration  of  the   Christinas   events   the   North    invokes   for   a   4th   of  July. 

If  the  achievements  of  the  Revolutionary  heroes  belonged  solely  to  the 
heroic  patriotism  of  the  North,  there  would  be  an  excuse  for  this  peculiar 
observation  of  a  great  day.  But  no  little  of  the  fires  that  started  the  cam- 
paign for  American  liberty — the  coming  out  from  under  the  yoke  of  English 
rule — originated  in  the  South  among  our  ancestors.     Don't   forget  the   bold 
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and  patriotic  stand  of  the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence; we  must  not  overlook  the  great  speech  of  Patrick  Henry,  we 
can  point  with  pride  to  the  distinguished  services  of  Southern  men,  in  waging 
a  successful  warfare  in  establishing  our  contest  for  freedom.  The  pages  of 
history  are  full  of  Southern  visions  of  freedom;  Southern  propaganda  for 
liberty;  brave  and  courageous  deliverances  and  the  tender  of  precious  lives 
in  sustaining  the  great  movement  for  American  Independence— but  we  act 
like  we  do  not  know  it,  and  show  no  special  pride  in  the  achievements  of  our 
ancestors  who  wrought  nobly  and  bravely  in  the  struggles  that  made  success- 
ful American  arms. 

It  is  to  keep  alive  this  glorious  memory  that  THE  UPLIFT  takes  on  such 
a  4th  of  July  coloring  in  this  issue.  Let  us  all— our  splendid  Uplift  family- 
read  again  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  indictment  that  convicted 
the  English  government  and  made  just  and  holy  the  contest  of  American 
arms,  and,  if  need  be  to  arouse  our  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  spirit 
of  those  days,  go  behind  our  castles  and  repeat  as  eloquently  as  we  may 
Henry's  great  speech— an  eloquent  call  then  to  arms;  today  a  call  to  service. 

BRILLIANT  RECORD. 

The  achievement  of  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  who  has  just  completed  twenty-five 
years  as  the  guiding  genius  of  the,  Progressive  Fanner,  about  which  he  wrote 
most  entertainingly  in  a  recent  number  of  that  marvelous  journal,  would  in- 
dicate that  college  and  university  education  are  not  at  all  necessary  to  as- 
sure success. 

Here  is  a  man  that  slipped  away  from  a  poor  farm— poor,  so  far  as  the  fu- 
ture held  out  any  special  hope-in  Chatham  county,  and  connected  himself 
with  the  forces  that  were  making  the  Progressive  Farmer.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  Poe  had  but  little,  if  any,  educational  advantages.  He  certainly 
did  not  have  the  privilege  and  opportunity  of  college  instruction. 

See  what  he  has  reached:  A  polished  gentleman;  a  successful  business  man, 
having  directed  the  fortunes  of  his  great  paper  until  it  has  a  circulation  of 
over  400  000  subscribers;  withstood  the  temptations  that  seek  alliance  with 
promising  subjects;  became  a  fine  scholar  and  a  versatile  writer;  wields  a 
mighty  influence  in  his  state;  and  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  and  enjoying  the  appreciation  and  admiration  of  hosts  through- 
out the  South. 

Never  been  to  college!     But  Dr.  Clarence  Pee  has  been  constantly  atten- 
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ing  that  university  that  recognizes  the  power  and  influence  of  the  christian 
religion,  the  necessity  of  arduous  and  constant  application  to  duty,  the  refining 
and  educative  results  of  observing  travel  and  broad  reading,  and  all  the 
while  a  faithful  devotee  of  the  goddess  of  service. 

Clarence  Poe's  accomplishments  and  achievements  are  an  inspiration — 
they  have  not  been  for  himself  alone,  but  they  included  mankind  generally. 

WHAT  IS  POLITICS? 

This  thing  of  being  a  delegate  to  a  national  convention  under  conditions 
and  environment  such  as  prevailed  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in,  New  York,  is  some  job.  We  note  that  the  full  delgation  was  not  always 
on  hand.     There  were  certainly  good  excuses  for  the  absentees. 

But  every  reference  to  the  North  Carolina  delegation  in  the  news  accounts 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  lady  delegates  were  always  present.  They  put  in 
full  time,  faithful  until  the  end.  But  there  developed  in  a  caucus  that  which 
clearly  defines  "what  is  politics."  And  we  owe  it  to  the  brilliant  Mrs.  Palmer 
Jerman,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Federated  Woman's  Club,  for  a 
sensible,  clear  definition. 

When  the  question  of  how  long  the  delegation  were  to  vote  as  a  unit  was 
under  discussion,  Mrs.  Jerman  made  this  illuminating  statement  about  an 
otherwise  knotty  problem:  "Although  the  women  don't  kow  a  great  deal 
about  politics  they  know  enough  not  to  be  quitters  when  their  man  was  lead- 
ing." And  concluding  her  statement,  she  bravely  remarked:  "If  that  isn't 
politics  I  don't  know  anything  about  politics,  and  I  don't  want  to  know  any- 
thing about  it." 

None  of  the  North  Carolina  delegation  was  reported  distressed  over  what  a 
South  Carolina  lady  delegate  observed  and  complained  of.  The  South  Caro- 
lina woman  went  on  record  in  registering  a  protest  against  what  New  York 
charges  for  hog  jowl  ad  turnip  greens. 

SOME  CHANGES  IN  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 

Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  in  a  page  review  of  the  changes  that  had  occurred  in  the 
sentiments  and  policies  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  makes  this  declara- 
tion : 

The  South 's  public  schools  were  not  only  shamefully  poor  and  shame- 
fully short,  but  there  was  no  very  emphatic  general  realization  that  we 
even  needed  better  or  longer  schools..  ."The  common  laborer  needs   no 
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education;  educate  him  and  spoil  him,"  was  a  common  saying.  I  remem- 
ber one  of  mv  own  schoolmates  saying  to  me  one  day,  "Well,  I  am  not 
going  to  school  any  more;  I  have  decided  to  be  a  fanner  and  it's  no  use  go- 
in*  any  more."  'The  feeling  that  a  fanner  didn't  need  education  was 
rather  general  To  any  plea  for  local  taxation  for  schools  came  the 
answer.°" We  are  too  poor  to  pay  any  more  taxes  for  education,"  from 
men  who  failed  to  realize  that  ignorance  is  the  surest  breeder  of  poverty. 
As  for  compulsory  education,  the  idea  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  inva- 
sion of  the  prerogatives  of  parents.  Politicians  and  demagogues  declaim- 
ed against  the  state's  interfering  with  the  "sacred  rights  ot  fathers  and 
mothers  to  control  their  own  children."  The  "sacred  right  of  the  child 
to  have  a  decent  chance  to  develop  its  own  Clod-given  faculties— that 
seemed  to  be  of  no  importance. 

Todav  it  is  almost  safe  to  say  that  the  poorest  country  schools  are 
better  than  were  the  best  in  1899.  Today  for  a  grown  young  man  to 
"make  his  mark"  is  becoming  a  rare  occurrence  instead  of  the  common 
tiling  it  was  in  1899.  Today  the  one-teacher  school  is  everywhere  regard- 
ed as  a  passing  evil  rather  than  the  natural  and  logical  thing  it  was  then 
supposed  to  be. 

******** 

ENOUGH  VACATION. 
From  the  public,  prints  we  learn  that  Mr.  R.  R.  Clark  has  concluded  his 
term  as  postmaster  at  Statesville  after  a  most  efficient  service,  against  which 
nothing  was  or  could  have  been  alleged  except  that  of  politics.  The  readers  of 
THE  UPLIFT  are  hoping  that  now  since  the  flue,  honest-thinking  Clark  is 
relieved  of  some  of  his  arduous  work,  he  will  again  favor  them  with  some  of 
his  wise  contributions  about  men.  measures  and  things.  In  this  hope  THE 
UPLIFT  heads  the  list.  We  think  a  six-months  vacation  tor  Judge  Clark 
from  contributing  gratuitously  to  these  columns,  aiding  other  gratuitous  serv- 
ice is  just  Ions  enough.  If  he  knew  how  the  hundreds  of  readers  of  THE 
UPLIFT  enjoyed  his  sober  estimate  and  philosphical  treatment  of  live  sub- 
jects, it  would  not  require  a  great  amount  of  coaxing  to  get  him  started 
again,  for  Clark  has  developed  in  him  to  a  most  appreciable  degree  the  spirit 

of  service. 

We  are  awaiting  your  response  to  this  call,  brother  Clark. 

SOMETHING  "NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN." 

The  man  that  invented  the  statement  that  there  "is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun"  never  lived  in  the  country,  close  to  nature  and  nature's  heart.     Most 
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people  are  adherents  of  the.  theory  that  "necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion." Dr.  D.  H.  Hill  denies  the  truth  of  this  statement;  he  insists  that 
"laziness"  is  the  mother  of  invention. 

But  we  saw  the  other  day  a  woman  that  had  just  carried  to  her  husband, 
working  hard  to  get  out  of  the  grass,  a  quantity  of  cool  water  in  a  glass  jug. 
Returning,  she  spied  a  lot  of  ripe  blackberries.  Undaunted,  she  picked  that 
jug  full  of  the  poor  man's  glory.  The  invention  part  of  this  proceeding  may 
have  been  in  how  to  get  the  blackberries  out  of  that  jug — surely  there  is  no 

room  for  the  display  of  laziness. 

******** 

NEW  POSTMASTER. 

Taking  note  of  a  change  in  the  postmastership,  locally,  the  outcome  alone 
of  the  business  of  politics  and  not  of  service  to  the  public,  Concord  has  a 
new  postmaster  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Ward,  for  years  interested  in  the 
wholesaling  of  groceries.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  repeat  here  what  is  of 
common  knowledge  that  under  the  administration  of  the  retiring  postmaster, 
Mr.  John  L.  Miller,  the  public  has  enjoyed  a  superb  and  most  accommodating 
service.  The  public  could  wish  the  new  postmaster  no  better  luck  than  a 
continuation  of  the  fine  service  this  community  has  been  receiving — and  there 
is  no  reason  for  anticipating  anything  short  of  it,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Ward. 
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AMERICA  FOR  ME. 

Doctor  van  Dyke,  a  noted  clergyman,  writer  and  educator,  was  United 
States  minister  to  Holland  during  the  World  War.  His  many  visits  to  Europe 
have  had  the  effect  to  increase  his  devotion  to  his  native  land,  where  this 
earthly  kingdom  (Republic)  was  conceived,  fought  for  and  established  by  the 
men  and  women  who  wrought  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolution. 
Read  it  until  it  has  sung  itself  into  your  memory. 

'Tis  fine  to  see  the  Old  World,  and  travel  up  and  down 
Among  the  famous  palaces  and  cities  of  renown, 
To  admire  the  crumbly  castles  and  the  statues  of  the  kings— 
But  now  I  think  I've  had  enough  of  antiquated  things. 

So  it's  home  again,  and  home  again,  America  for  me! 
My  heart  is  turning  home  again  and  there  I  long  to  be, 
In  the  land  of  youth  and  freedom  beyond  the  ocean  bars, 
Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunlight  and  the  flag  is  full  of  stars. 

Oh,  London  is  a  man's  town,  there's  power  in  the  air; 
And  Paris  is  a  woman's  town,  with  flowers  in  her  hair; 
And  it's  sweet  to  dream  in  Venice  and  it's  great  to  study  Rome; 
But  when  it  comes  to  living,  there  is  no  place  like  home. 

I  like  the  German  fir  woods,  in  green  battalions  drilled; 
I  like  the  gardens  of  Versailles  with  flashing  fountains  filled; 
But,  oh,  to  take  your  hand,  my  dear,  and  r.amble  for  a  day 
In  the  friendly  western  woodland  where  nature  has  her  way! 

Oh,  it's  home  again,  and  home  again,  America  for  me! 
I  want  a  ship  that's  westward  bound  to  plow  the  rolling  sea, 
To  the  blessed  Land  of  Room  Enough  beyond  the  ocean  bars, 
Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunlight  and  the  flag  full  of  stars. 
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DEGLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

■'It  is'  fitting  hv  the  observation  of  the  iiSth  anniversary  of  the  declaration, 
of 'independence'  by 'the  reprgseiitdtives  of  the"  Thirteen  Colonies,  in  Congress 
assembled,  July  ■  4th,  1776,  after'  reading 'the  thAllin'g  address  of  Patrick 
Henry,  to 'redd  most  'cdref idly  the  utterances  of 'our  representatives  in  those 
perilous  times,  aiid'tiote  the  terrible  indictment  issued  against  England  as  a 
jilst  reason  for  the  course  the  patriots  of  America  were  about  to'folloiv. 
'■■'-' If  a'survei)  of 'all  high  school  graduates,  college  graduates \  and  adults  were 
Made,' it  woidd' be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  all  these  had' ever  read 
tM  'declaration  and  the  Cbnsiiiutionof  the  United  States. 

to-  the  separation;  -  ; 

We  hold  these  truths  to'  be...  self- 
evident  :  that,  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights;  that  among'  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  that  when- 
ever any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abol- 
ish it,  and  to  institute  new  govern- 
ment, laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers 
in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will 
dictate  that  governments  long  estab- 
lished should  not  be  changed  for  light 
and  transient  causes;  and  according- 
ly all  experience  hath  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer, 
while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to 
right  themselves  by  abolishing  the 
forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the 
same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  re- 
duce them  under  absolute  despotism, 
it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to 


When,  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one 
people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
which  have  eonneetd  them  with  an- 
other, and  to  assume,  among  the  Pow7- 
ers  of  the  earth,  the  seperate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  of  nature's  God  entitle 
them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  mankind  requires  that  they  should 
declare  the  causes  which  impel  them 
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throw  off  such  goverment,  and  to  pro- 
vide new  guards  for  their  future  se- 
curity.—Such   has   been   the   patient 
sufferance  of  these  colonies;  and  such 
is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains 
them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of 
government.     The  history  of  the  pre- 
sent king  of  Great  Britian  is  a  his- 
tory of  repeated  injuries  and  usur- 
pations,  all  having  in  direct   object 
the  establishment  of  an  absolute  ty- 
ranny over  these  States.     To   prove 
this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  can- 
did world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws 
the  most  wholesome  and  necessary 
for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to 
pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance,  unless  suspended  in  their 
operation  till  his  assent  should  be  ob- 
tained; and  when  so  suspended,  he 
has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to 
them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws 
for  the  accommodation  of  large  dis- 
tricts of  people,  unless  those  people 
would  relinquish  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislature,  a  right 
inestimable  to  them  and  formidable 
to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative 
bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfort- 
able, and  distant  from  the  depository 
of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  com- 
pliance with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative 
houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing,  with 
manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  af- 
ter such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others 
to  be  elected;  whereby  the  legislative 
powers,     incapable     of     annihilation, 


have  returned  to  the  people  at  large 
for  their  exercise;  the  State  remain- 
ing, in  the  meantime,  exposed  to  all 
the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without, 
and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
population  of  these  States;  for  that 
purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  na- 
turalization of  foreigners;  refusing 
to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  mi- 
gration hither,  and  raising  the  condi- 
tions of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 
He  has  obstructed  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent 
to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary 
powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on 
his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment 
of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new 
offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of 
officers  to  harrass  our  people  and  eat 
out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of 
peace,  standing  armies  without  the 
consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  mili- 
tary independnt  of  and  superior  to 
the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to 
subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to 
our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged 
by  our  laws;  giving  his  assent  to  their 
acts  of  pretended  legislation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of 
armed  troops  among  us: 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock 
trial,  from  punishment  for  any  mur- 
ders which  they  should  commit  on 
the  inhabitants  of  these  States: 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  world: 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without 
our  consent : 
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For  depriving  us  ,in  many  cases,  of 
the  benefits  of  trials  by  jury : 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to 
be  tried  for  pretended  offenses: 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of 
English  laws  in  a  neighboring  prov- 
ince^  establishing  therein  an  arbit- 
rary government,  and  enlarging  its 
boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once 
an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  in- 
troducing the  same  absolute  rule  into 
these   colonies : 

For  takinng  away  our  charters, 
abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws, 
and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms 
of  our  governments : 

For  suspending  our  own  legisla- 
tures, and  declaring  themselves  in- 
vested with  power  to  legislate  for  us 
in  all  eases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here, 
by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection, 
and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ra- 
vaged our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns, 
and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 
He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting 
large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries 
to  complete  the  worts  of  death,  deso- 
lation and  tyranny,  already  begun, 
with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most 
barbarous  ages  and  totally  unworthy 
the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citi- 
zens, taken  captive  on  the  high  seas, 
to  bear  arms  against  their  country, 
to  become  the  executioners  of  their 
friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  them- 
selves by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrec- 
tions amongst  us  and  has  endeavored 
to  bring  on  the.  inhabitants  of  our 
frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  sav- 
ages,   whose   known   rule   of   warfare 


is  an   undistinguished   destruction   of 
all   ages,    sexes,    and    conditions.  . 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions 
we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms :  our  repeated  peti- 
tions have  been  answered  only  by 
repeated  injury.  A  prince  whose 
character  is  thus  marked  by  every 
act  which  may  define  a  tyrant  is  un- 
fit to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wantinng  in  at- 
tention to  our  British  brethren.  We 
have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time, 
of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to 
extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction 
over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of 
the  circumstances  of  our  emigration 
and  settlement  here.  We  have  ap- 
pealed to  their  native  justice  and 
magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured 
them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kind- 
red to  disavow  these  usurpataions, 
which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our 
connections  and  correspondence.  They 
too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We 
must  ,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the 
necessity  which  denounces  our  separ- 
ation, and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the 
rest  of  mankind,  enemies,  in  war,  in 
peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
general  Congress  assembled,  appealing 
to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world 
for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  name*  and  by  authority  of 
the  good  people  of  these  colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  declare,  That 
these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  indepen- 
dent States;  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connec- 
tion between  them  and  the  State  of 
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Great  Britian  is,  and  ought  to  be,  to- 
tally dissolved;  and  that,  as  free  and 
independent    States,    they    have    full 
power   to   levy   war,    conclude   peace, 
contract    alliances,      establish      com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  acts   and 
thing's  which  independent  States  may 
of    right    do.     And    for    the    support 
of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reli- 
ance on  the     protection     of     Divine 
Providence,    we    mutually    pledge    to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honor. 

John  Hancock. 
New  Hampshire — Josiah     Bartlett, 
Win.    Whipple,    Matthew    Thornton. 
Massachusetts  Bay— Saml.  Adams, 
John  Adams,  Robt,  Treat  Paine,  El- 
bridge  Gerry. 

Rhode  Island— Step.  Hopkins,  Wil- 
liam Ellery. 

Connecticut — Roger  Sherman,  Sam  '1 
Huntington,  Win.  Williams,  Oliver 
Wolcott. 

New  York— Win.  Floyd,  Phil.  Liv- 


ingston, Frans.  Lewis,  Lewis  Morris. 

New  Jersey — Richd.  Stockton,  Jno. 
Witherspoon,  Fras.  Hopkinson,  John 
Hart,  Abra.  Clark. 

Pennsylvania— Robt.  Morris,  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  Benja  Franklin,  John 
Morton,  Geo.  Clymer,  Jas.  Smith, 
Geo.   Taylor,     James     Wilson,     Geo. 

Ross. 

Delaware— Caesar       Rodney,     Geo. 

Read,  Tho.  M'Kean. 

Maryland— Samuel  Chase,  Win. 
Paca,  Thos.  Stone,  Charles  Carrol  of 
Carroll  ton. 

Virginia— George  Wythe,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Th.  Jefferson,  Benja. 
Harrison.  Thos.  Nelson,  Jr.,  Francis 
Lightfoot   Lee,    Carter   Braxton. 

North  Carolina— Wm.  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes,  John  Penn. 

South  Carolina— Edward  Rutledge, 
Thos.  Heyward,  Junr.,  Thomas  Lynch, 
Junr.,  Arthur  Middleton. 

Georgia— Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman 
Hall,  Geo.  Walton. 


"The  most  impressive  hour  one  spends  in  the  great  Vatican  museum,' 
writes  the  editor  of  the  Advance,  "is  that  which  he  devotes  to  'The  Hall 
of  Inscriptions.'  Set  into  the  plaster  of  its  opposite  walls  are  three 
thousand  epitaph  inscriptions.  One-half  of  these  are  taken  from  old 
pagan  tombs  and  one-half  from  early  Christian  graves.  The  pagan  are 
upon  one  side  of  the  hall,  the  Christian  on  the  other,  and  thus  the  tourist 
walking  slowly  down  the  passage  between  has  brought  before  hrm  in 
startling  contrast  the  difference  between  the  Christless  and  the  Christ- 
illuminated  world.  On  the  one  side  every  inscription  without  exception 
speaks  of  grief,  on  the  other  each  is  eloquent  of  joy.  On  the  one  side 
he  reads  of  broken  hearts;  upon  the  other  of  sweet  anticipations.  On  the 
one  side  is  the  extinguished  torch;  on  the  other  the  rising  sun,  eloquent 
with  hope  of  immortality."— Rev.  J.  Eugene  Reed. 
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HATS  OFF  FOR  THE  FLAG. 


OUR  FLAG. 
By  Mary   Howlister. 


There  are  many  flags  in  many  lands, 
There  are  flags  of  every  hue, 

But  there  is  no  flag  in  any  land 
Like  our  own  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

I  know  where  the  prettiest  colors  are, 

I'm  sure  if  I  only  knew 
How  to  get  them  here,  I  could  make  a 
flag 

Of  glorious  Red,   White  and   Blue. 

I  would  cut  a  piece  from  the  evening- 
sky, 
Where     the     stars     were     shining 
through, 


And  use  it  just  as  it  was  on  high, 
For   my   stars   and    field    of    Blue. 

Then  I  want  a  piece  of  a  fleecy  cloud, 

And  some     red     from     a     rainbow 

bright, 

And  I  'd  put  them  together,   side  by 

side, 

For  my  stripes  of  Red  and  White. 

Then  Hurrah  for  the  Flag,  our  coun- 
try's flag, 

Its  stripes  and  white  stars,  too; 
There  is  no  flag  in  any  land 

Like  our  own  Red,  White  and  Blue. 
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BY  THE  WAY. 

By  Old  Hurrygraph. 


This  country  is  so  absolutely  free 
that  those  congressmen  who  are  com- 
plaining that  they  cannot  live  on 
their  present  salary  of  $7,500  a  year, 
have  the  privilege  of  retiring  to  pri- 
vate life.  "Talk  is  cheap,"  as  the 
saying  goes,  and  it  looks  like  a  waste 
of  money  to  spend  even  that  much  on 
the  present  type  of  congressman.  The 
people  want  something  done.  Why 
pay  a  congressman  $7,500  a 
anyway? 


vear, 


A  fellow  these  days  is  very  much 
like  a  town.  Just  as  soon  as  he 
gets  on  easy  street,  along  comes  a 
gang  and  tears  up  the  pavement. 

A  pharmaceutical  bouse  has  re- 
commended   dimethylaminopheyidiine- 

thylpyrazoine  for  strawberry  itch. 
You  take  one  syllable  after  each 
meal,  and  if  there  is  any  left  over 
at  the  end  of  the  season  wrap  it  m 
red  flannel  and  keep  it  until  next 
summer. 


Eighty    per 


cent 


of    the    weather 


forecasts  since  the  first  of  the  year 
have  been  correct,  announces  the 
weather  bureau  at  Washington.  Noth- 
ing could  be  easier.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  predict  rain,  or  clear — cool 
spell  followed  by  hot  wave,  and  vice 
versa,  and  you'll  be  right  five-fifths 
of  the  time. 

*  *  #  * 
There  are  some  people  who  take 
life  too  seriously.  And  there  are 
others  who  are  too  frivolous.  But 
there's  a  happy  medium  where  you 
can   learn    to   see   the   comedy   in   the 


cares  where  you  now  see  only  the 
dark  side.  There's  always  some- 
thing funny  to  be  found  in  the  ma- 
jority of  happenings,  if  you  look  hard 
enough  for  it.  There  is  always  much 
to  heal  in  a  hearty  laugh.  Teach  the 
corners  of  your  mouth  to  turn  up  in- 
stead of  down.     Cure  the  trouble  with 

a  laugh. 

*    *    *    * 

Truth  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful things  on  earth.  When  I  grow 
tired  of  fiction,  novels,  politics  and 
circulars  inviting  me  to  invest  dol- 
lars in  oil  wells  in  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  draw  out  thousands  in 
Oregon,  or  somewhere 's  else,  I  turn 
for  comfort  to  something  I  know  to 
be  true,  something  perfectly  and  in 
dubitably  exact,  like  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  or  Mrs.  "  Hurrygraph  's ' ' 
enumeration  of  my  various  short- 
comings. There's  no  excitement  in 
it;  nothing  to  make  the  blood  boil, 
or  give  palpitation  of  the  heart.  But 
it  is  crowded  with  rigid,  naked,  sob.r 
facts,  uneolored  by  the  personal  bias 
of  the  writer.  In  this  sad  world 
truth  is  a  rare  and  precious  com- 
modity. 

*      *      *      * 

The  supreme  court,  ruling  on  beer, 
says  it  is  not  medicine.  But  some 
of  the  stuff_that  is  being  sold  as  beer, 
calls  for  medicine  in  the  end. 

People  who  are  hunting  for  ther- 
mometers at  a  bargain  these  days 
missed  their  opportunity  in  not  get- 
ting them  in  December  or  January. 
Thermometers  are  higher  now  than 
they  have  been  this  year.     Of  course. 
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everybody  knew  it  was  hot.  Like 
one  of  Durham's  sweetest  little  tots, 
who  told  her  mother,   "Mama   I  des 

am  so  hot  I'se  leakin'  all  over." 

•   •   •    *   * 

A  noted  scientist  once  remarked 
that  there  should  never  be  a  universal 
food  shortage,  as  the  Creator  had  pro- 
vided edible  plants  in  such  wide  dis- 
tribution as  really  to  place  every- 
where foods  easily  within  man's 
reach.  Since  this  observation  was 
made  more  than  a  hundred  "new" 
plants  and  vegetables  have  been  used 
for  food,  among  them  the  tomato, 
once  feared  but  now  generally  eaten. 
Undoubtedly  there  ara  thousands 
more  of  ' '  new ' '  plants  and  vegetables 
yet  to  be  used,  many  of  them  natural 
products,  some  to  be  created  by 
"crossing."  Man  is  searching  for 
them.  Nearly  a  century  ago  the  to- 
mato was  a  ' '  rare  dish ; "  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  it  was  grown  by  city  gar- 
deners, seldom,  by  farmers.  Today  it 
is  grown  by  everybody  who  has  a 
garden,  and  is  made  a  "specialty"  by 
truck  farmers  and  hot  house  garden- 
ers. It  is  grown  in  87  varieties  and 
is  ' '  served ' '  in  more  than  a  hundred 
ways,  besides  being  used  in  nearly 
as  many  more  for  seasoning,.  Today 
the  tomato  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
monly    used     vegetables,      even     by 

makers  of  home-made  wine. 

***** 

Calvin  S.  Page,  of  Chicago,  has 
been  chosen  Nobel  prize  winner  in 
physics  this  year  for  his  book,"  Rex, 
the  Light  Atom."  Mr.  Page  goes 
more  than  one.  step  beyond  Einstein 
in  propounding  theories  which  the 
average  mind  is  incapable  of  com- 
prehending. Newton  held  and  ap- 
parently   demonstrated    that    gravity 


was  an  attraction.  Mr.  Page  holds 
that  it  is  the  reverse;  that  is,  an 
antipathy.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  are  pinned  to  its  surface,  fig- 
uratively, by  the  force  of  repulsion 
from  other  planets  and  from  the 
stars.  Mr.  Page  holds  that  the  or- 
bits of  the  planets  are  not  eliptical 
but  circular.  He  says  that  sound  is 
also  light  and  that  there  is  no  ether. 
Radio  vibrations  he  calls  a  "super- 
light,"  that  is,  a  color  beyond  the 
visible  spectrum,-  Eistein  revised  and 
amended  the  theory  of  gravitation, 
but  Mr.  Page  abolishes  it  entirely 
and  in  other  directions  he  puzzles  the 

lay   mind    beyond   all   hope. 

****-* 

The  social  columns  of  a  newspaper 
teem  with  social  events,  and  it  cools 
one  off  to  meditate  upon  the  accounts 
of  the  ice  cream,  and  other  ices 
served  in  hot  weather.  One  would 
almost  think  that  in  a  printery  and 
newspaper  office,  the  atmosphere 
would  be  so  literary  and  highbrow 
that  they  wouln't  ever  think  about 
eating  and  common  things  like  that; 
but  you  can't  always  tell.  I  have 
heard  of  editors  who  were  not  averse 
to1  accepting  invitations  to  spreads  and 
functions,  although  they  do  try  to 
culturize  the  atmosphere  some  times 
a  little  by  making,  speeches  appropri- 
ate to  the  occasion.  The  gentleman 
editor  is  especially  good  at  that,  and 
sometimes  he  is  quite  outspoken  in 
his  remarks,  too.  Like  the  lady  who 
came  rushing  home  delighted  with 
her  success  at  a  meeting  she  had  at- 
tended, and  told  her  husband  all  about 
it.  "Yes,  I  was  absolutely  outspoken 
at  the  meeting  this  afternoon,'"  she 
proudly  said.  "I  can  hardly  believe 
it,  my  dear,"  he  declared.     "Who  in 
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the  world  was  it  that  outspoke  you?" 

***** 

I  hear  the  call  of  the  mountains; 
the  whisperings  of  the  breezes  along 
the  forest  leaves.;  the  silvery  notes  of 


th  woodland  thrush;  the  "howdy-do'.' 
noddings  of  the  daisies  and  the 
azaleas;  the  smiles  of  the  rhododen- 
dron.   •  I  'in   off. 


WHAT  IS  AN  AMERICAN. 

De  Crevecoeur,  who  died  near  New  York  in  1813,  was  a  French  writer,  who 
came  to  America  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  He  settled  on  a  farm  in  New 
York  state.  He  became  acquainted  with  the  leadinng  men  of  thai  period. 
Ftance  appointed  him   as  her  consul  at  New  York. 

'  As  far  back  as  1782,  Crevecoeur  published  his  "Letters  of  an  American 
Farmer,"  in  which  he  proved  almost  an  unerring  prophet,  as  is  attested  by 
the  followng  extract  from  his  book: 

The  Americans  were  once  scattered 
ail  over  Europe;  in  America  they  are 
incorporated  into  one  of  the  fine't 
systems  of  population  which  has  ever 
appeared,  and  which  will  hereafter 
become  distinct  by  the  power  of  the 
different  climates  they  inhabit.  The 
American  ought  therefore  to  love 
tis  country  much  better  than  that 
wherein  either  he  or  his  forefathers 
were  born.  Here  the  rewards  of  his 
industry  follow  with  equal  steps  the 
progress  of  his  labor;  his  labor  is 
founded  o_a  the  basis  of  nature,  sell- 
interest.  Can  it  want  a  stronger 
a.iurement  ? 

Women  and  children,  who  before 
in  vain  demanded  a  morsel  of  bread, 
now  gladly  help  their  men  folk  to 
clear  those  fields  whence  exuberant 
erops  are  to  arise  to  feed  and  lo 
clothe  them  all.  without  any  part  be- 
ing claimed  either  by  a  despotic 
prince,  a  rich  abbot,  or  a  mighty 
lord. 

Religion  demands  but  little  of  the 
American:  a  small  voluntary  salary 
to  lie  minister,  and  gratitude  to 
Coil.  Can  he  refuse  these? 


What  then  is  the  American,  this 
new  man?  He  is  either  a  European, 
or  the  descendant  of  a  European, 
henc-e  that  strange  mixture  of  blood 
which  you  will  find  in  no  other 
country.  I  could  point  out  to  you  a 
family  whose  grandfather  was  an 
Englishman,  whose  wife  was  Dutch, 
whose  son  married  a  French  woman, 
and  whose  present  four  sons  have  now 
four  wives  of  different  nations. 

An  American  is  he  who,  leaving 
behind  him  all  his  ancient  prejudices 
and  manners,  receives  new  ones  from 
the  new  mode  of  life  he  has  embraced, 
the  new  government  he  obefvs,  and 
the  ne*  rank  he  hold*.  He  becomes 
an  American  by  being  received  in 
the  broad  lap  of  our  great  Alma 
Mater.  Here  individuals  of  all  na- 
tions are  melted  into  a  new  race  of 
men,  whose  labors  and  posterity  will 
one  day  cause  great  changes  in  the 
world.  Americans  are  the  western 
pilgrims,  who  are  earring  along  with 
them  that  great  mass  of  arts,  science-;, 
vig-or  and  industry  which  began  long 
since  in  the  least ;  they  will  finish  the 
great  circle. 
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The  American1  is  a.in,ew.man,  who 
acts  upon  new  principles;'  he  '  mffst 
therefore  entertain  new  ideas  and 
form  new  opinion's.'  From'  involuntary 
idleness,  -servile  depence,-  penury,  and  - 


useless  labor,  he  has  passed  to  toils 
of  a  very  different  nature,  rewarded 
by  ample  subsistence.  -This  is  an 
American.  '    "  •'■ 


COURAGE  TO  DO  RIGHT, 


'Courage  to  bo  right  is  contagious. 
People  respect  others  '  who  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions.  Here  is  a 
boy's  story  of  his  father's'  'courage' 
and  its  results  :       ■ 

■"■My   father   was  a:   rancher   on    a' 
small  scale  in  Australia." 

"The  nearest  neighbor  or  station 
was  ten  miles  away,  but  the  ranchmen 
used  to  think  nothing  of  riding  twenty 
or  forty  miles  to  a  centrally  located 
farm  on  Saturdays  to  spend  the  night 
in  carousal,  and  ride  back  on  Sun- 
day. ' ' 

"At  last  it  was  my  father's  turn 
to  entertain.  He  must  invite  the  herd- 
ers of  the  kraals  and  ranches  within 
radius    of  nearly  fifty  miles." 

"Boys,  he  said  to  his  two  sons,  my 
brother  and  myself,  it's  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  We  either  live  as  we 
have  lived,  simply,  in'  the  fear  of  God, 
minding  our  business,  paying  our 
debts  if  we  can,  saving  our  money  if 
possible,  and  being  cut  by  every  man 
round  here,  or  we  fall  into  the  ways 
of  our  neighbors,  and  drink  and  gam- 
ble ourselves  into  perdition.  I  am  not 
goiiv'  to  break  your  mother's  heart, 
and  I  say  '  No, '  even  if  they  burn  us 
down. " ' 

"So  it  came  about  that  my  brother 
and  I  derided  the  circuit  between  us, 
and  I  rode  to  the  north  and  he  to  the 
south.   To  every  ranchman  this  mes- 


Sa'turday  as  usual.  There  will' be  no 
cards  or  liquor — only  a  quiet  talk 
about  old  England  '  and  the'  welfare 
of  the  colony.'' 

'■'We  waited  that  'Saitm-day  after- 
noon with  trembling;  not  ^expecting 
a  single  guest.  But  suddenly  one  rode 
up,  then  another,  and.  another  until 
the  whole  section   was  represented. ' ' 

"With  mother  opposite  him,  father 
said  grace  at  the  tabic,  and  we  boys 
saw  tears  flow  down  rugged  cheeks. 
That  night  the  men  talked  long  about 
bushnien  and  rabbits  and  fences  and 
drought,  and  how  to  ,-tand  by  one 
another.  " 

"The  next  morning,  as  he  did 
every  Sunday  morning,  fatiier  con- 
ducted prayers,  tins  time  before 
fifty  of  the  roughest  men  I  ever  seen 
assembled;  there  waa  singing  of 
hyms,  broken  here  and  there  by  sous 
and  by  tears.  When  they  parted  my 
father  was  heartily  thanked  for  the 
way  he  had  entertained  them,  find, 
although  a  recent  comer,  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  commun- 
ity. ' ' 

"That  section  became  the  most 
prosperous  section  in  all  the  country 
round.  And  I  thought  if  Christian 
courage  could  accomplish  that,  it  was 
good  enough  for  me  to  live  and  die 
by. ' ' 


Today  is  a  good  day  to  stop  grumbling. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  ARMS. 


In  March,  1775,  a  month  before  Lexington,  Patrick  Henry  electrified  the\ 
Virginia  convention  with  the  speech  that  here  follows.  Since  we  are  waking 
a  return  to  the  spirit  that  moved  the  people  in  that  period,  why  not  us  falling 
in  line  and  become  thrilled  with  Henry's  patriotism.  You  don't  have  to  go 
out  behind  the  house  and  orate  this  piece,  but  a  strums  and  understanding 
reading  of  it  will  give  us  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  pep  and  determina- 
tion that  moved  the  patriots  of  the  times  in  which  the  Revolutionary  heroes 

performed. 

A  resolution  was  before  the  convention  "that  the  eelony  be  vmmedtatelv  put 
in  a  state  of  defense."  Speaking  to  that  resolution  Henry  thrilled  the 
delegates  with  his  review  of  British  mistreatment  and  his  climax  of  '  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

ever  anguish  of  spirit  it  may  cost, 
I  am  willing  to  know  the  whoie 
truth,  to  know  the  worst,  and  lo  pro 
vide  for  it. 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my 
feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the 
lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no  w.."y 
of  judging  of  the  future  but  by  the 
past,  I  wish  to  know  what  there  has 
been  in  the  conduct  of  the  British 
ministry,  for  the  last  ten  years,  to 
justify  those  hopes  with  which  gentle- 
men have  been  pleased  to  solace  them- 
selves and  the  house? 

Is  it  that  insidious  smile  with 
which  our  petition  has  been  lately 
received?  Trust  it  not,  sir:  it  will 
prove  a  snare  to  your  feet.  Suffer 
not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed  with 
a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves  how  this  gra- 
cious reception  of  our  petition  com- 
ports with  those  warlike  prepra- 
tions  which  cover  our  waters,  and 
darken  our  land. 

Are  flests  and  armies  necessary  to 
a  wsrk  of  love  and  reconciliation? 
Have  we  shown  ourselves  so  un'.-i:l- 
ing  to  be  reconciled,  that  force  must 
be  called  in  to  win  back  our  love? 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  sir,  there 


It  is  natural  for  man  to  indulge 
in  the  illusions  of  hope.  We  are  apt 
to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  painful 
truth,  and  listen  to  the  sopl;  ct'  that 
siren  till  she  transforms  us  into 
beasts.  Is  this  the  part  of  'vise  men, 
engaged  in  a  great  and  arduous 
struggle  for  liberty? 
Are  we  disposed  to  be  of  the  r umber 
those  who,  having  eyes,  see  not, 
and,  having  ears,  hear  not,  the  thing 
which  so  nearly  concern  their  tem- 
poral salvation?  For  my  part,  what- 
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are  the  implements  of  war  and  sub- 
jugation,— the  last  arguments  to 
which  kings  resort. 

I  ask  gentlemen,  sir,  what  means 
this  martial  array,  if  its  purpose  be 
not  to  force  us  to  submission?  Can 
gentlemen  assign  any  other  possible 
motive  for  it?  Has  Great  Britain  any 
enemy  in  this  quarter  of  the  world, 
to  call  for  all  this  accumulation  of 
navies  and  armies?  No,  sir,  she  has 
none.  They  are  meant  for  us :  they  can 
be  meant  for  no  other. 

They  are  sent  over  to  bind  and 
rivet  upon  those  chains  which  the 
British  ministry  have  been  so  long 
forging.  And  what  have  we  to  oppose 
to  them?  Shall  we  try  argument? 
Sir,  we  have  been  trying  that  for  the 
last  ten  years.  Have  we  anything  new 
to  offer  upon  the  subject?  Nothing. 
We  have  held  the  subject  up  in  every 
light  of  which  it  is  capable,  but  it 
has  been  all  in  vain. 

Shall  we  resort  to  entreaty  and 
humble  supplication?  What  terms 
shall  we  find,  which  have  not  been 
already  exhausted?  Let  us  not,  I  be- 
seech you,  sir,  deceive  ourselves 
longer. 

Sir,  we  have  done  everything  that 
could  be  clone,  to  avert  the  storm 
which  is  now  coming  on'.  We  have 
petitioned,  we  have  remonstrated,  we 
have  supplicated;  we  have  prostrated 
ourselves  before  the-  throne,  and  have 
implored  its  interposition  to  arrest 
'  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  ministry 
and  Parliament. 

Our  petitions  have  been  slighted, 
our  remonstrances  have  produced 
additional  violences  and  insult,  our 
supplications  have  been  disregarded, 
and  we  have  been  spurned  with  eon- 
tempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
In  vain,   after  these  things,  may  we 


indulge  the  fond  hope  of  peace  and 
reconciliation.  There  is  no  longer 
room  for  hope. 

If  we  wish  to  be  free,  if  we  mean 
to  preserve  inviolate  these  inestim- 
able privileges  for  which  we  have 
been  so  long  contending,  if  we  mean 
not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble 
struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so 
long  engaged,  and  which  we  have 
pledged  ourselves  never  to  abandon 
until  the  glorious  object  of  our  con- 
test shall  be  obtained, — we  must 
fight.  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight. 
An  appeal  to  arms,  and  to  the  God 
of  hosts,  is  all  that  is  left  us. 

They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak, 
— unable  to  cope  with  so  formidable 
an  adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be 
stronger?  Will  it  be  the  next  week, 
or  the  next  year?  Will  it  be  when  we 
are  totally  disarmed,  and  when  a 
British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in 
every  house? 

Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irre- 
solution and  inaction?  Shall  we  ac- 
quire the  means  of  effectual  resist- 
ance by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs, 
and  hugging  the  delusive  phantom 
of  hope,  until  our  enemies  shall  have 
bound  -us  hand  and  foot? 

Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we  make 
a  proper  use  of  those  means  which 
the  God  of  nature  hath  placed  in 
our  power.  Three  millions  of  people, 
armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty, 
and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which 
we  possess,  are  invincible  by  any 
force  which  our  enemy  can  send 
against  us. 

Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our 
battles  alone.  There  is  a  just  God 
who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions, and  who  will  raise  up  friends 
to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  The  bat- 
tle, sir,  is  not  to  the  the  strong  alone: 
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it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the 
brave.  Besides,  sir,  we  have  no  elec- 
tion. If  we  were  base  enough  to  de- 
sire it  is  now  too  late  to  retire 
from  the  contest. 

There  is  no  retreat,  but  in  submis- 
sion and  slavery.  Our  chains  are 
forged.  Their  clanking  may  be  heard 
on  the  plains  of  Boston.  The  war 
is  inevitable;  and  let  it  come! — I  re- 
peat it,  sir,  let  it  come.  It  is  vain, 
sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentle- 
men may  cry,  Peace,  peace!  but  there 
is  no  peace.     The  war  is  actually  be- 


gun. 

The  nest  gale  that  sweeps  from  the 
north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash 
of  resounding  arms.  Our  brethren 
are  already  in  the  field.  Why  stand 
we  here  idle?  What  is  it  that  gen- 
tlemen wish?  What  would  they 
have"?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so 
sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it, 
Almighty  God!  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take;  but,  as  tor 
me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death ! 
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BLOW 


By  Emma  IVtauritz  Larson. 


A  trim  boat  sails  out  of  Gray's 
Harbor,  that  fresh-water  inlet  open- 
ing into  the  Pacific  just  about  the 
middle  of  the  coast  line  of  the  State 
of  Washington.  One  glance  shows 
that  it  isn't  built  for  a  freighter.  It 
is  too  big  for  either  a  salmon  boat 
or  a  crab  catcher.  It  certainly  isn't 
meant  for  passengers,  with  that  odd 
gun  in  the  bow,  and  great  coils  of 
heavy  hawser  beside   the   gun. 

They  sail  out  to  sea,  ten  or  twen- 
ty miles.  In  the  spars  one  of  the 
crew  is  perched  in  the  basket  look- 
out, and  suddenly  he  calls:  "Blow!" 
It  is  the  old  call,  heard  on  many 
seas  before  the  American  Revolution, 
now  at  last  heard  again  called;  by 
American  seaman,  for  the  trim  boat 
is  a  whaler.  This  is  one  of  .three 
whaling  boats,  capturing  their  big- 
prey  by  modern  methods,  and  work- 
ing out  from  a  shore  whaling  station, 
the    Gray's    Harbor    Station. 

There  was  little  of  whaling  indus- 
try left   anywhere   in  the   world   be- 


cause the  few  sperm  and  right  whales 
left  had  grown  too  wary  to  be  cap- 
trred.  It  didn't  pa^  to  fit  out  a 
boat  to  travel  to  Greenland  or  Beh- 
ring  Sea  on  the  chance  of  bringing  in 
one  or  two.  But  the  sea  was  still 
full  of  another  sort  of  whale,  the  tin- 
ner, that  earns  its  name  because  un-  ^ 
like  the  others  it  has  a  fin  upon  its 
back. 

When    the    whaling    fleet    used    to    i 
sail    out    from    New      England     they 
never  attacked  finner  whales.     There 
were   several   reasons   for  this.     The 
finner   didn't    carry   in   its   head   200    ( 
barrels  of  fine,  clear  oil  like  the  sperm 
whale,  nor  did  it  have  its  giant  mouth 
filled   with   monster     teeth     like   the 
right    or   baleen   whale.     The   baleen 
whale's  teeth  brought  a  tidy  fortune 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  days 
when  whalebone  was  much  in  demand,  , 
for  its  largest  teeth  were  ten  feet  long 
and  the  whole  set   of  them  weighed  ., 
a   ton.     But  beside  the  fact  that   the 
finner  whale  was  short  on  whale  bone 
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in  its  mouth,  having  only  a  very  lit- 
tle, its  blubber,  that  thick  blanket  of 
fat  that  every  whale  wears  between 
its  skin  and  its  solid  red  flesh,  was 
thiner  than  that  of  the  other  whales. 

So  the  old  whalers  passed  by  the 
tinner,  and  wisely  enough,  too.  There 
was  an  additional  reason  that  they 
sometimes  admitted.  The  tinners 
were  too  big,  even  more  huge  than 
the  other  whales,  and  hunted  with  a 
small  harpoon  attached  to  a  rope  and 
hurled  from  a  little  boat  their  mad 
plunge  was  likely  indeed  to  carry  the 
tiny  boat  and  its  crew  of  five  men  like 
lightning  over  the  sea  and  give  them 
small  chance  for  life.  This  was  al- 
ways the  story  of  whale  hunting,  but 
with  the  finner  whale  the  clanger  was 
even  greater  that  they  would  rear  in 
the  air  and  crash  down  upon  the  lit- 
tle boat  or  with  the  flukes  of  their 
great  tails  alone,  twenty  feet  across, 
sweep  the  whalers  to  destruction. 

So  the  finner  whale  all  around  the 
world  went  free,  until  a  Norwegian 
captain,  Svend  Foyn,  invented  a 
deck  cannon  to  shoot  a  big  harpoon 
into  the  monster  fish.  This  harpoon 
carried,  too,  a  bomb  on  its  stem  that 
eploded  within  the  whale  after  the 
weapon  had  pierced  its  skin  and  short- 
ened the  struggle  between  crew  and 
plunging  whale.  In  a  little  time  shore 
whaling  stations  with  boats  like  this 
one  at  Gray's  Harbor  that  could  go 
out  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  if  need 
be,  were  started  in  such  widely  sep 
arated  places  as  Russia  and  South 
America,  Canada  and  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia and  here  in  our  own  north- 
western United   States. 

The  finner  has  other  characteristics 
unlike  its  sperm  and  right  whale 
cousins.     It   sinks     when     dead.     So 


modern  whaling  boats  have  had  to 
find  a  way  to  keep  their  catch  float- 
ing until  they  can  tow  it  in  to  the 
shore  station,  where  it  is  speedily  cut 
up  for  its  many  commercial  uses.  To 
make  it  float  the  crew  pierce  its  skin 
atud  with  a  pipe  inject  steam  and 
air  into  the  body  inflating"  it  until 
it  stays  on  top  of  the  water.  If 
there  seem  good  prospects  of  another 
catch  they  mount  a  flag  on  the  float- 
ing carcass  and  go  off  for  another 
whale,  returning  to  add  it  to  their 
tow  before  they  go  back  into)  the 
harbor. 

It  is  the  sailor  in  the  little  look- 
out basket  on  the  spars<  with  his 
strong  glasses,  who  scans  the  sea  on 
every  side  and  when  he  sights  a  spout 
of  water  rsing  in,  the  air,  near  or 
far,  that  means  a  whale  refreshing 
himself,  he  gives  the  clear,  musical 
call:  "Blow!"  and  adds  the  direc- 
tion. And  all  hands  turn  the  boat 
to  pursue  the  whale. 

The  old  monarch  of  the  sea  has 
his  own  habits,  and  usually  blows  two 
.  or  three  times,  and  then  submerges 
for  twenty  minutes  until  he  is  obliged 
to  come  up  for  air  again.  If  the 
boat  cannot  reach  him  before  he  sub- 
merges he  may  seem  like  a  lost  fish 
indeed  for  he  may  come  up  far  away. 
But  there  is  great  skill  shown  by 
the  whalemen  in  pursuing  and  har- 
pooning their  big  prey.  The  whaling- 
boats  are  built  for  quick  turning,  a 
thing  veiy  necessary  when  the  deck 
cannon  has  shot  the  whale  and  wound- 
ed, and  savage,  it  rushes  this  way 
and  that  dragging  the  boat  by  the 
hawser  line  attached  to  the  harpoon. 
And  in  this  modern  way,  of  using 
just  the  steamer,  instead  of  lowering 
the  men  in  row  boats  to  harpoon  and 
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follow  the  fish,  there  is  far  less  peril 
to  the  crew. 

So:  Captain  Foyn's  invention  has 
added  a  new  industry  to  the  work 
of  the  world '  that  has  real  value. 
Every  part  of  the  whales  brought  in- 
to this  one  whaling  station  of  Amer- 
ica is  used.  The  blubber  is  peeled  off 
in  great  strips  by  electrical  machinery. 
In  the  days  of  the  old  whaling  fleets 
.^  hundrd  and  more  years  ago  this 
was  done  by  sailors  standing  on  the 
slippery  whale  that  was  tied  up  in  the 
water  at  the  boat's  side.  Now  it  is 
done  quieklV  by  machine  on  the 
dock  at   the   whaling   station. 

The  oil  that  is  produced  from  the 
blubber  here  at  our  American  sta- 
tion ranks  very  high  as  lubricating 
oil  and  a  specialty  is  made  of  a  fine 
grade  of  gun  oil.  The  small  amount 
of  whalebone  in  the  jaw.  small  only 
compared  with  that  of  the  whalebone 
whale,  goes  for  special  uses.  Some 
of  it  even  goes  to  France  to  be  used 
in  stiffening  silks.  And  other  uses 
are  constantly  being  found  for  the 
various  products. 

Whale  meat  forms  a  good  part  of 
the  weight.     It   is   altogether   unlike 


fish,  but|  tastes  instead  like  very 
tender  beef  steak.  In  some  lands,  like 
Japan,  every  pound  of  whale  meat 
finds  a  ready  market,  so  to  the  credit 
of  a  single  whale  there  is  often 
placed  the  immense  amount  of  80,000 
pounds  of  good  meat  food.  In  our 
own  country  the  Government  is  still 
engaged  in  the  task  of  teaching  the 
people  the  worth  and  desirability  of 
whale 's  steak. 

The  bones  of  the  Gray's  Harbor 
whales  find  use  too,  and  in  the  matter 
of  an  animal  or  fish  that  weighs  up 
to  seventy  tons  the  bones  amount  to 
a  good  deal.  They  are  crushed  for 
fertilizer  or  guano,  as  it  is  called,  a 
real  boon  to  worn-out  fields. 

So  between  their  trips  out  to  sea 
to  search  for  and  capture  whales  and 
their  days  ashore  cutting  up  and 
rendering  the  big  fish  tha  whaling 
crew  have  busy  days  during  their 
season  of  hunting,  which  at  this  one 
Amerean  station  runs  from  spring  to 
autumn.  And  most  seasons  their  har- 
vest of  tinners  from  the  sea  is  a  real 
contribution  to  the  resources  of  our 
country. 


THE   SADDEST  STORY. 


Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  solitary 
horseman  who  was  winding  his  way 
along  an  unknown  trail  just  as  the 
sun  was  going  down?  You  have. 
Then  you  need  no  introduction  but  I 
might    say,    "Meet    him    again." 

He  would  probably  have  been  glad 
to  have  met  you  about  that  time,  or 
anyone  else  for  that  matter.  For  he 
was  lost.  Those  were  the  days  when 
few   men   lived   in   Arizona    and   Dan 


Martin  knew  that  he  could  find  no 
house  for  shelter  that  night  and  sleep- 
ing under  the  stars  does  not  appeal 
to  one  newly  from  the  east. 

At  last  he  saw  a  fire  about  which 
lie  discovered  several  men.  They 
might  be  Mexicans,  cattle  rustlers  or 
anything  else  detrimental  to  the 
peace  of  mind,  body  or  pocket  book 
of  a  chance  traveler.  But  he  and  his 
horse   were   both   thirstv   so  he  went 
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on. 

"Howdy  mister,"  he  was  greeted. 

"How  do  you  do,  gentlemen"  he 
replied.  "Can  I  have  your  spare 
bedroom  for  the  night?" 

"Sure,  that's  it  over  there  by  that 
boulder." 

"Any  water?" 

"Over  there." 

No  names  were  asked.  It  was  not 
good  form  in  that  man's  country. 
Martin  watered  his  horse  and  then 
cooked  and  ate  his  supper.  He 
didn't  like  knapsack  meals  but  he 
could  do  no  better  now.  While  he 
was  eating  he  noticed  his  companions. 
One  was  a  Mexican,  small  and  active. 
His  black  beady  eyes  shifting  here 
and  there  gave  one  the  impression  of 
the  cat's  claw  beneath  the  soft  pad 
of  the  foot.  The  second  was  a  pros- 
pector. Martin  thought  that  he  might 
be  sixty  years  old,  but  he  had  the 
vitality  of  thirty.  His  eyes  had  the 
hope  of  early  youth  which  ever  stands 
back  of  the  prospector,  urging  him 
on.  Yet  those  same  eyes  reflected 
the  age-old  wisdom  of  the  mountains 
through  which  he  had  prospected.  His 
face  was  roughed  and  wrinkled  from 
exposure,  but  underneath  the  mask 
there  was  an  infinite  capacity  for 
either  love  or  hate.  The  other  two 
were  evidently  cowboy  companions. 
The  older  was  hearty  and  good  na- 
tured,  the  younger  taciturn  and  mo- 
rose, somewhat  withdrawn  from  the 
rest.  He  seemed  to  have  his  atten- 
tion centered  within   himself. 

These  men  said  little  for  a  time, 
sitting  and  smoking  in  silence.  Con- 
versation might  start  after  a  while, 
but  it  needed  to  be  started.  The 
prospector  had  a  burro  which  seemed 
inclined  to   stay  nearer  to   the   cam]) 


than  the  other  animals  of  the  party. 
At  last  he  strayed  into  the  firelight. 
To  him  the  prospector  addressed  him- 
self. 

"Git  out  o'  here,  Cicero.  You're 
the  awfullest  and  ridiculoust  crittei 
I  ever  seed." 

"No  senor,"  said  the  Mexican, 
"You  forget  the  black  bull  in  the  Bull 
Fight  at  El  Paso." 

"What  was  that?"  asked  the  old- 
er cowman. 

"You  tell  it,  senor,"  said  the  Mexi- 
can. 

"There  was  a  fellow  in  El  Paso 
whose  name  was  Bender.  He  was 
bad  gone  on  a  pretty  senorita.  The 
muchacha  would  not  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him  for  a  long  time.  One 
day  she  told  him  he  might  have  a 
chance  if  ha  would  git  in  a  Bull 
Fight  and  win.  Bender  was  a  purty 
big  man  and  it  takes  a  little  feller  to 
fight  a  bull  anyways  right.  But  he 
was  game,  so  he  got  another  feller, 
an  American  too,  and  they. went  af- 
ter it." 

"Over  in  Jaurez  it  came  off.  The 
bull  had  his  back  to  the  crowd,  who 
was  expectin'  somethin'  fine  on  ac- 
count of  them  fellers  not  bein'  fight- 
ers. Them  big  American  hombrcs 
stood  purty  close  together  havin'  a 
big  piece  of  canvas  rolled  up  between 
'em.  Usually  a  bull  has  to  be  riisd 
up  a  bit  afore  he  starts  somethin'. 
They  use  a  short  spear,  but  these  fel-  - 
lers  didn  't  have  none.  When  they 
got  near  the  bull,  they  spread  out 
the  canvas  and  it  had  a  picture  of  a 
big  red  bull  on  it,  as  good  a  picture 
as  ever  I  seen.  It  sure  fooled  the 
bull  too.  He  begun  to  claw  the  dirt, 
and  pretty  soon  he  charged.  When  he 
got  to  the  picture  they  jerked  it  away 
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and  the  bull  ran  on  through..  They 
turned  .it  around  toward  him  and  he 
tried  again.  He  missed  again,  ;an' 
looked'  about' as  happy  as  a  dog  who 
gets  taffy  in  his  mouth  and  wants  to 
hdwi  and  can  do  nothing  else  but.  The 
crowd  expected'  to  see  the.  bull  Silled, 
but  this  was  more  fun.  They'"  tired 
him  out,  dbg  throwed  him  and  that 
was  all,  but  that'  bull  sure  did"  look 
happy  when  he  couldn't  get  at  that 
red  thing." 

May  be  that  story  was  '  true, '  per- 
haps' it  was  only  the  prospector  try- 
ing to  "string"  whatever  tenderfoot 
there  might  be  who  would  believe  him. 
At'  any  rate  it  started  the  party  to 
telling  experiences  and  such  things 
as  they  thought  were  the  funniest 
they  had  ever  seen.  The  older  cow- 
boy told  of  the  saddest  thing  he  ever 
saw.  Then  Dan  Martin' told  the  sad- 
dest thing  he  ever  saw. 

"About  two  years  ago  I  was  in 
Jackson,  Ky.,  standing  on  the  bridge, ' ' 
he  began  and  the  younger  cowboy 
drew  further  back  from  the  fire,  ' '  As 
I  stood  there  I  saw  a  man  and  a 
woman  coming  toward  me.  She  was 
crying.  Sometimes  she  would  take 
hold  of  his  arm  as  though  begging 
him  to  do  something,  but  each  time 
he  rudely  shook  her  off.  As  they 
came  nearer  I  saw  that  she  was  old. 
Her  hair  was  almost  grey,  but  there 
was  a  little  of  the  gold  left.  Her 
deep  blue  eyes  were  brimming  with 
tears.  Her  face  was  wrinkled,  not 
the  wrinkles  of  a  graceful  old  age, 
but  of  toil,  pain,  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing. The  shaking  hand  which  he  so 
rudely  brushed  from  him  was  worn 
and  rough  as  tho  she  had  worked 
long  hard.  She  was  ill  clothed,  but 
there  was  still  a  refinement  about  her 


face  which  perhaps  told  one  that  she 
had-  sacrificed  .the  best;-  in;  .;her  for 
some  ,wjshed-:Cor  end,-, AShe  was  frail, 
but.  in  contrast-,  to  her,. the  man- was 
strong  and  vigorous  and  well  dressed. 
That  is  all  I  rem.eniber  about. him.  As 
they  passed  I  heard  her  say :    g. -. . ,..; 

"Please  don't  leaye,.,;mg.  ,1-.  ain't 
done  nothin'  to  ye."   ...     ;•• 

."Aw,  shut  up  yer  .whimperin '  .and 
let  me. alone.  ...I  done  told.. ye  I  was 
going ! "  .:..... 

"0,  son  don't' leave  me. ,thet: away.. 
I  love  ye,  and  I  've  done  everything 
I.  could  for  ye.  When  you're  gone 
there  ain't  nothin'  left.     So  don't — " 

"They  had  passed  out  of  hearing. 
I  turned  and  followed  them  to  the 
depot,  the  woman  still  pleading,  the 
man  still  acting  the  brute.  At  last 
a  train  pulled  in  and  he  started  to 
get  on.  She  threw  her  arms  around 
him  to  keep  him  from  going.  He 
cursed  and  shoved  her  from  hm.  As 
he  jumped  on  the  moving  train  she 
fell  in  a  heap  at  my  feet  in  a  dead 
faint.  She  lives  yet  in  her  cabin  in 
the  mountains,  poor,  half-starved. 
She  knits  and  weaves  and  might  pro- 
vide for  herself  better  if  she  would 
sell  what  she  makes,  she  will  not  do 
that  for  she  is  keeping  them  until 
the  boy1  comes  home.  She  says, 
"When  son  comes  home,  he'll  have 
all  the  things  he-  needs. ' ' 

For  a  time  after  he  had  finished, 
there  was  silence.  Each  was  think- 
ing.    At  last  the  prospector  said : 

"That  feller  ought  to  get  lost  on 
the  desert  and  have  nothin'  to  drink, 
except  now  and  then  enough  to  keep 
him   alive   and   suffer  'n. " 

"That  ain't  enough,"  said  the  old- 
er cowboy,  "He  ought  to  get  cactus 
thorns  stuck  all  through  him  and  then 
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fall  on  an  ant  hill  and  'not  be  able  to 
get  up." 

' '  And  a  buzzard  come  'long,  pick 
out  hees  eyes"  added  the  Mexican. 

The  other  cowboy  said  nothing-. 
He  lay  down  with  the  rest  to  sleep, 
but  later  he  arose  quietly  and  taking- 
his  horse,  rode  of  into  the  night.  In 
the  darkness  he  lost  his  way  and 
morning  found  him  on  a  desert.  He 
had  a  little  water  in  his  canteen  and 
soon  it  was  gone,  for  the  day  was  hot. 
To  add  to  this  calamity,  his  horse 
stepped  in  a  hole  and  broke  his  leg. 
The  man  was  forced  to  walk.  He 
was*  without  water,  without  knowl- 
edge of  his  whereabouts  and  he  was 
on  foot. 

In  the  distance  he  saw  a  lake.  Oh, 
there  he  would  get  water  and  perhaps 
And  a  trail  out  of  this  place.  For  a 
few  miles  the  journey  was  easy,  but 
soon  he  was  walking  deep  in  the  sand 
and  became  tired.  He  wanted  water 
badly.  There  it  was,  it  just  two  miles 
or  less  away.  He  would  soon  be 
there  and  it  would  be  soothing  to  his 
parched  throat. 

It  vanished.  He  had  been  follow- 
ing the  mirage.  His  case  was  hope- 
less now,  he  thought.  He  was  dizzy. 
He  sat  down,  but  the  hot  sands  burn- 
ed him.  Far  away  he  could  see  the 
mountains,  perhaps  sixty  miles  away, 
perhaps  more.  There  he  knew  there 
was  coolness  in  the  everlasting  snow, 
shades  trees  to  ward  off  the  rays  of 
that  withering,  scorching-  sun,  cool 
mountain  streams  trickling  down  from 
the  melted  snow.  But  he  could  not 
walk  that  far. 

He  arose.  Several  miles  from  him 
he  saw  some  rock  formations  and 
made  his  way  toward  that.  After  the 
disappearance  of  the  lake,  he  was  not 


sure  that  it  was  there,  but  he  might 
as  well  walk  in  tnis  direction  as  any. 
At  last  he  reached  the  place.  There 
were  cavities  in  some  of  the  rocks  in 
one  of  which  he  found  water.  He 
drank  it.  It  was  warm,  hot  almost 
boiling  from  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
sun,  but  it  was  wet.  He  sat  down 
and  closed  his  eyes. 

He  remembered  when  he  was  a  boy, 
how  he  went  each  day  to  the  old 
swimming  hole.  How  cool  and  re- 
freshing it  was !  He  opened  his-  eyes. 
The  sandy  desert  lay  scorching  be- 
fore him,  heat  waves  sirmnering  and 
.  dancing  before  his  eyes.  He  closed 
them  again  to  shut  out  the  sight.  He 
saw  his  boyhood  home.  It  was  winter 
and  the  snow  was  on  the  ground.  As 
he  came  out  of  the  house  a  large  dog 
bounded  to-  meet  him,  bumped  against 
him  and  rolled  him  over  in  the  snow. 
The  feel  of  that  snow  was  delicious. 
Ah,  man!  but  it  was  hot  on  that 
desert. 

Night  came,  and  the  heat  of  the 
day  was  succeeded  by  the  cold  of  the 
night.  Of  these  extremes  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  is  the  hardest  to  bear. 
His  hands  became  numb  and  his  body 
cold  all  over.  But  his  eyes  at  least 
were  relieved  from  the  terrific  glare 
of  the  light. 

When  morning  came  he  set  out 
again.  He  had  used  up  all  the  water 
in  that  pool  and  must  look  for  more. 
It  grew  hotter  and  hotter  and  the  de- 
sire for  water  became  more  pressing. 
His  lips  were  parched  and  swollen. 
His  tongue  also  was  swollen  until  it 
almost  filled  his  mouth.  He  could  not 
think  clearly.  "Which  would  come 
first,  death,  insanity  or  relief? 

In  the  distance  he  saw  a  dark  object 
and  stumbled  toward  it.  What  was  it 
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an  animal  of  some  sort?  or  could  it  be 
a  barrel?  Hope  flamed  up.  Perhaps 
there  he  could  find  water.  It  was  cer- 
tainly round,,  but  it  was  lying  down 
and  its  precious  contents  might  have 
been  spilled  out.  But  it  was  a  que<>r 
looking  barrel,  it  had  legs.  Ah,  he  had 
it  now,  this  was  the  horse  he  had  rid- 
den the  day  before  and  shot  as  he  was 
forced  to  leave  it. 

' '  Good  old  boy, ' '  he  said,  ' '  you  did  • 
your  best  to  get  me  out  of  this.  I  hate 
to  leave  you  but — my  God  I've  been 
walking  in  a  circle ! ' ' 

In  his  despair  he  threw  himself 
down  on  the  horse.  Why  should  this 
come  to  him,  he  wondered.  As  he  tried 
to  thin'k  and  plan  some  way  out,  a 
shadow  passed  over  his  face.  Looking 
up  he  saw  a  buzzard.  In  his  horror 
he  jumped  up.  They  would  not  eat 
him  yet,  for  he  was  far  from  dead. 
He  moved  on  and  the  bird  swooped 
down  on  the  horse. 

' '  Old  boy  I  reckon  he  '11  get  me  too, 
before  he's  thru,"  said  the  man. 

He  passed  away  from  the  scene. 
For  hours  he  wandered  on,  he  did  not 
konw  how  many,  but  at  last  he  dis- 
covered some  cactus.  In  the  heart  of 
this  he  would  find  some  water.  In  his 
haste  to  reach  it.  he  plunged  those 
barbarous  thorns  into  his  hand.  The 
pain  caused  him  to  spill  the  precious 
supply.  He  tried  another.  In  it  there 
was  perhaps  enough  to  wet  his  lips. 
The  next  was  dry.  In  the  fourth  one 
which  he  found,  there  was  water,  but 
again  he  was  too  eager  and  stuck  the 
spines  into  his  face. 

He  gave  it  up  and  wandered  on'.  The 
sun  was  still  hot,  the  sand  still  hard 
to  walk  in,  his  tongue  swollen  and  in 
addition  to  this  the  thorns  hurt  him. 
0  for  some  water!  There  was  a,  lake 


— but  it  was  probably  the  mirage.  0, 
what  was  the  use  of  trying  to  live? 
But  the  horror  of  that  black  shadow 
spurred  him  on  to  find  that  lake. 

Every  minute  as  he  advanced  he 
expected  to  see  it  vanish  as  had  the 
other.  But  this  one  did  not  prove 
elusive.  He  plunged  toward  it  to 
drink,  not  thinking  of  the  meaning  of 
a  white  substance  surrounding  the 
lake.  All  he  thought  was.  "Now  I 
shall  find  relief."  He  lay  down  and 
plunged  his  head  into  the  water  and 
swaliowed.  Phew!  It  was  alkali.  Noiv 
he  noted  the  white  border  of  the  lake. 
His  condition  was  now  more  painful 
than  it  had  been  before. 

His  head  felt  like  it  was  bursting. 
In  fact  he  wondered  whether  or  not 
it  was  a  head  he  was  carrying  on  his 
shoulders.  It  was  awful  heavy  and  it 
didn  't  seem  to  think  any  more.  What 
ever  it  was  he  did  not  have  any  use 
for  it  for  it  was  heavy  and  hurt.  How 
could  he  get  rid  of  the  thing.  He  tried 
to  lift  it  but  he  could  not.  It  was  an- 
other one  of  those  horrible  things  he 
had  to  put  up  with  in  the  desert. 

There  was  that  black  shadow  again. 
He  shook  his  fist  at  it  and  tried  to 
to  laugh.  It  was  a  horrible  cracked 
laugh,  suitable  for  the  witches  who 
met  Macbeth.  He  cursed  the  shadow 
and  as  he  did  so  he  fell.  The  even 
blacker  cause  of  that  black  shadow 
was  upon  him  instantly.  0  God !  would 
he  be  eaten  alive?  He  rose  up  and 
fought  off  his  avenger.  Avenger? 
Why  had  he  used  that  word?  Who  or 
what  were  being  avenged  and  why  on 
him?  That  was  funny — but  he  did  not 
laugh  at  it 

After  about  two  weeks(it  seemed 
to  him)  in  which  the  sun  was  always 
shining,  he  was  exhausted  and  could 
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go  no  farther. 

He  sank  down  in  the  burning-  sand, 
and  the  shadow  hovering  over  him, 
circled,  dropped  lower  and  sank.  The 
buzzard  alighted  on  the  man's  chest 
an'd  the  man  wondered  if  could  talk 
to  him.  He  asked: 

"What  is  the  matter?" 
And  the  bird  opened  his  mouth  and 
shouted. 

' '  Wake  up,  you  fool ! ' ' 

And  he  did.  One  of  the  nien  of  the 
camp  had  first  shook  him  roughly  on 
the  chest  and  then  shouted  at  him. 
Ah !  It  was  oniv  a  dreani ! 


He  lay  there  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning,  so  refreshing  after  the 
awful  terror  of  his  dream.  He  had 
but  to  close  his  eyes  to  see  it  again, 
so  he  did  not  close  them.  As  the  men 
were  gathered  around  tiie  camp  fire, 
he  rose  and  walked  over  to  them. 

"Boys."  he  said.  "I'm  the  fellow 
who  left  his  mother  back  in  Kentucky. 
I.m  going  back. ' ' 

Now  the  flowers  are  blooming  and 
the  birds  are  singing  around  the  cabin 
in  Kentucky,  and  there  is  happiness 
within,  for  son  has   come  home. 


STORIES  OF  THE  GARDEN. 


By  Emily  H.  Butterfield. 


Not  the  least  of  the  interesting 
thing's  of  a  garden  are  legends  and 
superstitions  that  cling  to  many  of 
the  flowers  and  vegetablbes  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  many  of  them 
were  named. 

Though  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  said 
to  have  carried  the  potato  to  Eng- 
land in  1585,  yet  an  old  "Chronicle" 
of  1553  relates  that  the  people  of 
Quito  used  as  food  a  tuber  which  they 
called  papas.  The  turnip  is  an  old 
favorite,  having  been  cultivated  in 
ancient  Gaul,  and  was  known  to  the 
ancient  .Greeks  and  Romans.  Over 
rocks  and  cliffs  in  England  grows  a 
plant  which  is  the  ancestor  of  our 
cabbage.  The  word  caput  or  head  in 
Latin  is  the  source  of  the  name. 

Cauliflower  is  literally  "the  stem 
flower."  Peach  is  from  the  Greek 
way  of  saying  Persian  apple  while 
dates  are  so  called  because  they  re- 
semble a  finger  and  daktylos  in  the 
Greek  word  for  finger.  Apple  is  an. 
Anglo-Saxon  name,  and  the  fruit  has 


figured  in  many  a  story.  The  apple 
of  discord;  Avalon,  the  isle  of  ap- 
ples; and  many  an  other  tale  and 
location  has  been  seasoned  with  the 
fruit. 

Tomatoes  were  once  called  love  ap- 
ples and  were  said  to  be  poisonous, 
the  Italians  called  them  porami  d'oro 
and  later  poiumi  d'amore.  The  su- 
persition  was  that  if  two  lovers 
divided  one  of  these  fruit  and  each 
ate  half  that  they  would  be  faithful 
as  lovers.  Inasmuch  as  the  tomato 
was  deemed  poisonous,  it  took  no 
small  amount  of  devotion  to  eat  the 
fruit.  The  name-  tomato  comes  from 
a  Spanish  word  through  the  Mexican 
to  us. 

Almost  every  child  has  told  time 
by  the  dandelion  and  investigated 
his  chum 's  love  of  butter  and  has, 
perchance,  inquired  as  to  whether  or 
no  the  mother  was  calling.  The  Ger- 
man story  of  the  pansy  as  typifying 
the  step-mother  and  her  children,  and 
the   faith   that   the   daisies   will   tell 
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whether  one's  wish  comes  true  are 
common  traditions  in  every  child- 
hood. Unfortunate  is  the  child  who 
has  never  hunted  for  a  four-leaf 
clover.  The  plover,  so  close  a  kin  to 
the  shamrock  which  carries  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Trinity,  is  so  called  be- 
cause its  shape  suggests  a  cleavage. 

In  certain  West  Indies  the  people 
plant  a  white  lilac  in  the  yard  to  in- 
sure good  luck.  One  does  wonder 
how  any  thing  ill  could  venture  near 
such  loveliness.  There  is  an  old  su- 
perstition that  to  find  a  flower  out  of 
season  means  ill  fortune.  Violets  in 
autumn  are  one  of  the  most  common 
of  these  out-of-season  flowers.  Most 
any  warm  autumn  if  you  wander 
through  the  woods  and  come  to  a 
sunny  bank  you  will  find  a  bed  of 
violets  with  their  buds  softly  curled 
ready  to  burst  into  bloom  with  the 
first  warm  days  of  spring.  If  autumn 
brings  the  day  sufficiently  warm  and 
balmy,  the  ambitious  little  flower 
opens  up  its  petals  just  a  few  months 
earlier.  It  is  lucky  for  the  person' 
who  finds  it  for  it  is  always  fortunate 
to  be  about  when  beauty  comes  to 
the  world. 

To  pick  the  first  wild  flower  on 
Monday  was  once  said  to  bring  good 
luck,  if  on  Tuesday  it  was  safe  to 
try  big,  things,  Wednesday  a  wedding 
or  a  big  opportunity  followed,  if  on 
Thursday  there  would  be  much  work 
and  little  accomplishment,  Friday 
brought  surprising  wealth  and  Satur- 
day no  good  luck,  while  Sunday  much 
good  fortune.  One  wonders  how  the. 
folks  in  other  years  supposed  that 
the  flowers  kept  track  of  the  days  of 
the  week. 

If  a  girl  picked  three  wild  flowers 
she  found  she  would  have  the  initials 
of  her  lover,  said  another  legend.  But 


suppose  her  lover  had  only  two  ini- 
tials, or  suppose  the  flowers  had  many 
names  as  common  flowers  frequent- 
ly do,  what  was  she  to  do  then? 

No  flower  has  more  stories  about 
its  name  than  the  forget-me-not.  The 
little  kindergarten  song  that  tells  of 
the  Father  giving  names  to  all  the 
flowers  and  the  little  blue-eyed  one 
returning  with  the  plea  that  the  name 
given  had  been  forgotten,  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful.  Every  one  loves 
the  closing  line,  "The  Father  kindly 
looked  on  it,  and  said  forget-me-not." 
Another  legend  of  this  flower  tells  of 
the  lovers  who  picked  the  blossom 
near  the  banks  of  a  torrent  and  the 
young  man,  growing  bold,  reached  too 
far  over  and  losing  his  balance  fell 
into  the  flood.  With  his  last  breath 
he  threw  the  flowers  for  which  he  had 
.given  is  life,  into  his  sweetheart's 
arms  and  called  "Forget-me-not." 

The  carnation  has  its  name  from  a 
Latin  word  meaning  fleshiness  be- 
cause it  was  of  a  flesh  color.  The 
entarea  is  said  to  have  healed  Chiron, 
the  Centaur,  and  so  was  given  his 
name.  The  cyclamen  is  so  called  be- 
cause of  its  circling  habit  and  the 
Canterbury  bells  so  resembled1  the 
staffs  with  bells  which  the  pilgrims 
to  Canterbury  carried  that  they  have 
that  name.  The  hollyhock  or  hoke 
was  first  introduced  into  Europe  from 
the  Holy  Land  and  was  at  one  time 
called  the  holy  hoke.  The  fluer-de-lis 
is  one  of  the  best  known  flowers  in 
song,  history  and  story.  It  was  some- 
times said,  like  the  shamrock,  to  typ- 
ify the  Trinity.  The  French  story 
was  that  it  was  given  by  heaven  to  a 
pious  monk  in  trust  for  Clovis.  An 
other  legend  declared  that  this  flower, 
in  its  conventional  form  which  is  so 
familiar,  represented  the  lilies  which 
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the  soldiers  of  Clovis  gathered  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers.  No  small 
amount  of  argument  has  been  waged 
over  this  blossom  and  whether  or  not 
it  was  an  emblem  of  a  religious  sort 
or  of  warfare. 

There  are  certain  students  who  de- 
clare that  our  conventional  fluer-de- 
lis  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  lotus  of 
Egypt.  Certain  it  si  that  the  lotus 
was  an  older  blossom  as  far  as  civi- 
lization's memory  goes.  The  much 
loved  and  reverenced  lotus  or  water 
lily  of  Egypt  inspired  much  of  the  - 
architectural  beauty  of  that  land  and 
possibly  spread  its  influence  into  oth- 
er countries.  No  well  cared  for  gar- 
den is  supposed  to'  have  a  thistle, 
but,  alas,  many  do  have  that  emblem 
of  Scotland.  There  is  an  old  tale 
which  says  that  a  Scottish  strong- 
hold was  saved  from  attack  by  the 
protecting  barrier  of  a  field  of  Scotch 
thistles. 

In  other  years  when  the  various 
crafts  took  to  themselves  emblems, 
the  goldsmiths  used  the  marigold  and 
the  sunflower,  as  they  were  both 
blossoms  of  the  sun  and  the  sun's 
emblem  was  gold.  We  have  become 
i  well  acquainted  these  last  years  with 


the  chrysanthemum  as  the  oriental 
emblem  of  the  sun. 

The  rose  is  the  best  loved  flower  in 
many  a  garden  and  its  stories  and  ro- 
mance are  without  number.  Kings 
and  queens  have  worn  the  rose  as 
their  badge,  and  Martin  Luther  had 
a  coat-of-arms  in  which  design  a  rose 
was  included.  It  has  been  the  seal 
of  peace  and  the  name  of  wars  and 
bloodshed.  No  flower  can  claim  a 
greater  heritage  of  history  and  le- 
gend. 

Every  flower  that  blooms  has  a  mes- 
sage or  a  meaning  and  their  symbol- 
ism often  changes  even  as  we  stand 
and  watch.  The  poppy  has  always 
meant  rest  and  repose  and  slumber, 
but  now,  to  most  of  us,  they  some- 
how carry  to  us  memories  of  Flanders 
fields. 

To  learn  the  stories  and  legends  of 
flowers  is  a  little  extra  joy  to  be  had 
from  any  garden.  The  Bible  has 
\  given  its  contribution  with  the  lily  of 
the  field  and  the  rose  of  Sharon. 
Shakespeare  and  many  another  poet 
has  filled  our  little  gardens  as  well 
as  the  great,  with  poetry,  mystery 
and  beautv  in  added  measure. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


By  Paul  Funderburk. 


George  McCombs,  a  member  of  the 
eighth  cottage,  was  paroled  by  Sup\ 
Boger  last  week. 

MM 
A  new  chicken  lot  has  been   bui'i., 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  one  that 
was  recently  completed. 

i      $     5 
The    end    of    the    month    was    here 


again   last   week,   and   the  boys  were 
all  glad  to  send  a  letter  home. 

MM 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   P.  R.   Cloer  left   the 
institution'  last  Tuesday,  for  a  short 
vacation.     Mr.  Horton  has  charge  of 
the  shop  now. 

§  M  § 

The   boys   were    all   glad   to   get    a 
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big  sack  of  peanuts  at  each  cottage 
last  Friday.  Peaches  have  also  been 
sent  around  to  the  cottages  during 
the  past  week. 

<■     MM 
Eunice  Byers,  Sylvester  and  Harry 
Simms,    visited    the    institution    last 
week.     Byers  is  in  the  Navy  an'd  mak- 
ing a  good  record  and  the  Simms  boys 
are  working  in  Charlotte. 
MM 
Mr.  J.  J.  Earnhardt  paid  a  visit  to 
the  institution  last  Sunday.  The  boys 
were  all  glad  to  see  Mr.  Barnhavcir, 
but     didn't     have     the  privilege,     of 
hearing  him  talk  as  they  did  once  or 
twice    before. 

MM 
Last  Wednesday  was  a  fine  day 
for  visiting  and  the  following  boys 
were  visited:  Millard  Simpson,  Ralpn 
Kunley,  Clifton  Rogers,  Roy  Hat- 
ley,  Judge  Brooks  and  Eugene  Laugh- 
lin. 

MM 
Mr.  J.  A.   Sharp,   Secretary  of  the 
Kannapolis  Y.  M.  C.  A.  made  a  very 
interesting  talk  to  the  boys  last  Sun- 
day afternoon.     Mr.  Sharpe  is  work- 
ing with  boys  all  the  time  and  takes 
a  great  interest  in  the  boys  here,  and 
the  boys  were  all  glad  to  see  him. 
MM 
The  boys  of  the  first  cottage  have 
been  talking  about  making  up  money 
and    buying    some    ice    cream,    for    « 
good  while.     Mr.  Kennett  gave  them 
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permission  to  do  so  last  week,  five 
gallons  being  purchased  an'd  Mr.  -J. 
F.  Laughlin,  of  Concord,  brought  it 
out   for   them. 

MM 
So  many  new  boys  are  coming  in 
now  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get 
them  all  in  the  Chapel,  and  we  hope 
to  have  the  new  Auditorium  open  sonu 
time  soon  .  The  boys  arc  anxious  for 
it  to  be  opened  soon,  as  it  is  so  hot 
over  in  the  Chapel  when  they  ait 
practicing  their  songs  and  still  worse 
on  Sunday  as  they  have  to  lie 
more  crowded  then  ,but  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  they  will  be  crowd  d 
in    the   new   Audit orum. 

MM 

About  the  hardest  fought  game  of 
the  season  was  played  last  Satur- 
day, when  the  Training  School  was 
again  defeated  by  the  Myers  Scj  ,t 
team,  by  a  score  of  3  to  2.  It  looked 
good  to  see  our  old  battery,  Cook 
and  Russell,  back  in  the  game. 
Russell  pitched  a  fine  game,  allowing 
only  2  hits,  and  striking  out  11  men 
in  7  innings.  The  boys  hit  Fowler 
for  S  safe  hits  and  only  striking  out 
2  men.  McCall  local  third  baseman 
was  too  sure  of  a  little  fly,  and  \e-  it 
slip  through  his  giove.  allowing 
Honeycutt  to  score.  Bost  went  in  lo 
pitch  for  Russell  in  tile  eighth  anc 
struck  out  5  men  in  '2  innings.  The 
whole  game  was  an  interesting  one 
and  everybody  enjoyed  it. 


"Master,"  said  a  herd-boy  to  the  farmer,  "the  cows  are  in  the  corn 
field,  ,and  I  can't  make  out  how  they  got  in.  The  gate  is  shut  and  there 
is  no  gap  in  the  hedge. ' '  '  'Never  mind  how  they  got  in, ' '  was  the  reply ; 
"you  get  them  out  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  then  you  may  consider  at 
your  leisure  as  to  how  they  got  in."— Selected. 
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MORE  BEAUTIFUL  THAN 

DIAMONDS. 
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It  is  said  that  Princess  Eugenie  of  Sweden,  whose 
heart  had  been  greatly  touched  by  a  Christian  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  the  orphan  children  of  her  city,  in 
her  youthful  enthusiasm  sold  her  diamonds  that  she 
might  provide  a  home  for  them.  A  year  or  more 
afterwards,  when  one  of  the  royal  family  reminded 
her  of  what  she  called  her  "foolish  enthusiasm," 
the  Princess  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  "Foolish! 
Foolish!  Ah — it  was  the  wisest  thing  I  have  ever 
done.  Every  time  I  go  to  that  home  and  see  the 
glitter  of  my  diamonds  in  the  tears  of  its  grateful 
immates,  I  feel  repaid  a  thousand  times." 

No  one  can  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
There  is  a  law  of  compensation  running  all  through 
God's  spiritual  universe,  that  decrees  that  nothing 
done  in  his  name  shall  be  permitted  to  go  forgotten 
or  unrewarded.  Let  anyone  who  doubts  but  put  it 
to  the  test,  and  the  proof  will  be  forthcoming.— 
Selected.. 
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The  man  who  wants  a  garden  fair, 

Or  small,  or  very  big, 
With  flowers  growing  here  and  there, 

Must  tend  his  b^ck  and  dig. 
The  things  are  mighty  few  on  earth 

That  wishes  can  attain; 
Whate'er  we  want  of  any  worth 

We've  got  to  work  to  gain. 
It  matters  not  what  goal  you  seek, 

Its  secret  here  reposes: 
You've  got  to  dig  from  week  to  week 

To  get  Results  or  Roses. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 


EXTREMES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Concord  Kiwanis  Club,  young-  Luther  Hartsell, 
the  accredited  delegate  to  the  International  meeting  of  the  Kiwanis  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  made  his  report.  In  his  interesting  account  he  made  mention  of  the 
well-developed  boosting  spirit  that  he  discovered  as  prevailing  amongst  some 
of  the  Clubs— he  called  it  pep,  and  expressed  the  abiding  hope  that  the  local 
club  might  put  on  what  all  would  consider  a  genuine  case  of  Pep  (lie  called 
the  name  in  a  capitalized  manner.) 

Taking  this  as  a  text  a  Concord  lawyer  made  some  observations  that  amount 
to  an  indictment.  Citing  the  fact  that  everybody  knows  that  the  old  town 
needs  a  hotel  in  keeping  with  the  town  and  the  demands  of  those  who  visit 
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the  place,  he  said  that  one  hesitated  taking  a  friend  to  the  hotel,  preferring 
going  to  a  restaurant  for  a  meal.  The  thing  that  disturbed  him  most,  and  a 
thing  that  probably  most  people  on  the  ground  have  observed  is  the  abscenee 
of  a  united  pull-together  in  the  neighborhood.  This  prominent  lawyer  ex- 
plained that  all  the  funds  for  a  modern  seven-story  hotel,  in  every  respect  a 
modern  hostelry,  had  been  subscribed  except  twenty  thousand  dollars;  and 
right  there  it  stopped  dead.  He  deplored  the  appearance  of  always  a  one-third 
in  the  community  throwing  a  monkey  wrench  into  every  public  movement 
started  by  the  other  two-thirds.  Is  this  so  ?  "With  a  vivid  recollection 
covering  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years  it  does  seem  almost  a  just  indictment. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  you  mayT  credit  the  old  town  with — a  habit  of 
long  standing  and  almost  unanimous.  The  old  town  will  take  up  most  any 
stranger,  put  him  into  positions  of  importance  and  nurse  him  in  the  very 
bosom  of  society  without  any  specially  authentic  credentials  of  character, 
capacity  or  adaptability  warranting  such  recognition.  The  old  town  often- 
times gets  stung  by  this  generosity  of  a  welcome,  sung  to  a  stand-still  by  an 
imp  or  bitten  by  imcompetency  in  places  of  moment  and  importance. 

The  old  town  needs  a  baptism  of  united  pep  and  a  caution  in  taking  to  its 
bosom  strangers  whose  credentials  are  not  complete. 

But  Concord,  my  bretheren,  is  no  worse  than  the  average  town  or  city  of  its 
size.  There  is  a  brigade — sometimes  small,  sometimes  large — in  every  com- 
munity that  go  about  with  their  little  hammers  and  their  bottles  of  protest, 
pecking  away  and  turning  loose  their  poisonous  gas  to  defeat  some  forward 
movement  that  means  for  the  community  blessings  and  beauty. 

There  are  men  today  who  will  excuse  the  miserable,  antiquated  school  houses 
in  this  county — they  served  their  day  and  time  most  admirably — and  some  of 
them  enjoy  the  privilege  of  drawing  the  people's  tax  money,  by  saying,  "they 
are  better  than  we  had  when  children."  A  civilization  that  does  not  set  its 
eyes  toward  the  rising  sun,  toward  improvement  and  progress,  dedicated  to  the 
purpose  of  leaving  the  world  better  and  more  beautiful,  and  making  mankind 
more  efficient  and  happier,  is  a  civilization  that  is  riding  to  a  fall. 

Because  a  man  never  saw  a  bath  tub  and  was  reared  in  a  little  shed-room 
with  one  small  window,  is  no  excuse  for  objecting  to  a  community  having 
modern  educational  facilities  or  even  a  hotel  that  matches  those  that  attract 
in  other  towns  patronage  far  and  wide. 

Some  hammer  brigades  are  necessary  and  accomplish  no  little  good,  and  the 
lawyer,  who  pointed  out  our  sins,  was  requested  by  his  club  to  bring  out  his 
hammer  at  a  full  meeting'  and  clinch  the  nail  that  he  started  to  drive.     Some- 
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times  a  big  hammer  demolishes  the  little  tack  hammers  the  kickers  carry  around 

in  their  sleeves. 

******** 

ENLARGED  DEMANDS  AND  TASTES. 

Recurring  to  the  movements  to  secure  for  Concord  a  new  and  modernly 
equipped  hotel,  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  community  and  the 
great  travel,  it  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  the  present  hotel  was  among 
the  very  best  in  the  state. 

At  the  time  the  St.  Cloud  threw  open  its  door  to  the  traveling  public,  it  was 
regarded  a  gem.  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Clark,  the  former  gone  from  us  to  another 
sphere  and  the  latter  facing  a  beautiful  sunset,  abiding  her  time,  made  of  it 
a  delightful  home.  Why,  the  St.  Cloud  started  in  with  one  bathroom— that 
was  just  as  many  bathrooms  as  any  hotel  in  the  state  at  that  period  could 
boast.  It  had  beautiful  stoves  and  furnishings  in  each  room— barring  just  two 
or  three  in  the  state  this  equipment  was  equal  to  the  very  best. 

Even  today  the  St.  Cloud  is  far  better  than  the  homes  the  kickers  were  born 
and  reared  in;  but  tastes  and  demands  for  those  conveniences  which  we  have 
comie  to  recognize  as  contributing  to  our  comfort  make  all  dissatisfied  with 
what  the  hotel  is  today.  The  demand  is  justified.  There  is  nothing  that  ad- 
vertises a  town  more  favorably  and  more  widely  than  a  modern  and  well  kept 
hotel.  Concord  deserves  a  better  one,  and  when  the  alleged  one-third  put  up 
their  hammers  and  go  about  the  other  two-thirds  with  smiles  and  encourage- 
ments, the  trick  will  be  turned. 


*  *  *  * 


A  CONFESSION. 

We  met  a  man  the  other  day.     He  was  somewhat  agitated.     He  made  a  con- 
fession, and  in  this  manner  he  relieved  his  soul : 

"I  met  a  man  a  little  while  ago.  We  had  never  seen  each  other  before. 
His  face  was  kindly,  and  I  ventured  to  fall  into  conversation  with  him. 
When  I  left  him  I  felt  as  though  T  had  been  at  school  for  a  month.  Per- 
haps you  think  that  was  not  so  strange.  Well,  let  me  tell  you.  He  was 
not  a  professor,  at  least,  he  did  not  bear  that  title.  He  was  dressed  rather 
shabbily.  His  general  appearance  was  not  attractive.  He  was  a  laborer, 
and  not  ready  to  sit  down  to  dinner.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  him  learn- 
ed or  cultured,  or  rich  in  any  experience  that  would  interest  me.  But 
what  I  did  not  expect  to  find,  that  I  found.  At  the  first  I  did  most  of 
the  talking,  but  I  soon  yielded  to  him.  He  had  a  good  education,  he  used 
beautiful  English,  he  had  traveled  extensively,  and  he  knew  men  and  af- 
fairs.    You  do  not  wonder  I  listened  while  he  talked,  and  you  do  not  won- 
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der  I  felt  on  leaving  him  that  I  had  been  at  school.  I  learned  so  much, 
and  from  a  source  that  promised  little.  And  thus  do  we  often  find  it. 
Appearances  are  deceiving.  Some  times  the  most  superficial  and  shallow- 
brained  are  '-those  who  outwardly  have  most.  One  would  be  surprised 
to  learn  how  many  there  are  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  possessed  of 
talent,  ability  and  grace.  They  may  lack  adornment  and  station,  but  as 
to  inherent  worth  and  culture  they  are  not  a  whit  behind  the  rest." 


A  GLORIOUS  FOURTH. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  boys  and  the  officers  when  necessity 
made  imperative  the  declination  of  a  cordial  invitation  to  become  the  guests 
of  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Cannon  at  the  big  celebration,  at  Kannapolis,  of  the  glorious 
fourth.  This  anniversary  has  become  a  chief  celebration  at  Kannapolis,  and 
the  youngsters  would  have  had  great  joy  to  mingle  withe  the  other  patriots 
had  it  been  at  all  practical  so  to  do. 

But  in  the  absence  of  partakiing  of  Mr.  Cannon's  hospitality,  the  folks  at 
the  institution  did  some  celebratng — races,  athletic  stunts,  drinking  lemonade 
and  consuming  100  home  raised  fowls  in  the  form  of  fried  chicken. 

******* 

IT  WAS  JOHN  W.  DAVIS. 

On  the  103rd  ballot,  after  a  struggle  covering  two  weeks,  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  on  Wednesday  nominated  Hon.  John  W.  Davis,  of 
West  Virginia,  for  the  presidency. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Concord  Tribune  we  carry  his  picture.  Place  a 
sheet  across  the  lower  middle  of  his  face,  and  one  at  once  sees  the  likeness  of 
the  bravst,  most  courageous  and  ablest  president  this  country  ever  had.  Most 
any  one  can  name  that  distinguished  patriot. 

******** 

ON  THE  MAP  AGAIN. 

The  delegation  North  Carolina  sent  to  the  New  York  Convention  contri- 
buted no  little  in  fixing  permanently  on  the  map  the  stick-to-it-ive-ness  of  the 
average  citizen  of  the  state.  It  seemed  to  be  the  center  of  interest,  always 
being  surrounded,  if  the  press  reports  be  true,  by  admiring  and  curiosity 
folks  from  other  states. 

There  was  some  tragedy,  to  be  sure,  but  all  of  them  will  return  to  the 
state  just  as  friendly  as  in  the  past.  No  one  doubts  this.  Mr.  Gardner, 
the  delegation  Chairman,  in  heading  this  bunch  of  live  wires  lost  none  of 
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his   popularity  which   the    state  holds   for   him — sincere    and   genuine.     He's 
a  great  gentleman. 

The  whole  nation  entertains  a  genuine  sympathy  for  President  and  Mrs. 
Coolidge,  into  whose  lives  has  come  one  of  the  saddest  visitations— the  loss 
of  a  promising  son,  and  who  was  taken  away  as  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye. 

A  LITTLE  SHOP  TALK. 

THE  UPLIFT  is  so  often  asked  "how  is  my  subscription V '  We  are  en- 
gaged now  in  sending  out  from  week  to  week  statements,  answering  this 
questiion  and  anticipated  ones  from  other  subscribers. 

To  save  the  labor  that  would  be  required  in  making  these  statements  m 
the  future  and  the  expense  attached  thereto,  the  dates  to  which  subscriptions 
are  paiid  is  being  printed  on  the  label. 

During  the  past  week  a  number  of  statements  were  sent  out,  and  the 
prompt  response  to  them  by  a  large  number  of  subscribers  is  most  gratifying. 
Those  who  have  thus  far  responded  will  please  consider  the  date  on  the  label 
of  their  paper  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  receipt. 

Thanks ! 


SggP  ,«&> 


John  W.  Davis — Democratic  Presidential  Nominee 
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By  way  of  the  Manufacturer's  Record,  THE  UPLIFT  runs  across  a  fine  il- 
lustration of  North  Carolina  vision  and  action.  It  is  a  contribution  by  Hon. 
W.  N.  Everett,  Secretary  of  State,  who  always  breathes  a  hopeful  spirit  when 
his  state  is  involved.  This  article  by  Mr.  Everett  ought  to  make  us  all  feel 
proud  of  the  Old  North  State,  and  the  few  kickers  ashamed. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  are 
bent  upon  building  a  great  state  on 
the  basis  of  public  education,  pub- 
lic highways  and  public  health 
There  is  no  other  safe  basis  for  a 
high-grade  civilization  in  any  state 
or  nation.  The  will  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  is  definitely  fixed 
upon  these  agencies  of  common- 
wealth building.  They  are  willing  to 
pay  the  bill  and  they  cannot  \  be 
stampeded  by  timid  talk  about  taxes. 
The  people  want  better  public 
schools.  The  proof  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  willing  to  vote 
county  and  city  school  bonds  amount- 
ing to  $20,000,000  during  the  last  five 
years  and  to  borrow  from  the  state 
treasury  another  $10,000,000  with 
which   to   hurry   the   erection   of     fit 

school    buildings    for    their    chidren. 

The  public  school  bonds  for  building 

at  present  in  process  of  erection  in 

North  Carolina  reaches  the  enormous 

total   of   $25,000,000.   Within   another 

year   the   total    of   our   public   school 

property   will   be   right   around   $65,- 

000,000.    It    is    65    times   the    amount 

invested  in  public  school  property  in 

North   Carolina    24   years    ago.    It    is 

ample    evidence    that    the    people    of 

the   state   are   willing   to     be     taxed 

to    pay    for    better    school      facilities 

for   their     children.      Public      school 

buildings   are  not  built  by  the  stale, 

but  by  the  local  units  of  government. 

The  state  aids  with  a$10,000,000  loan 

fund,   but   the  sinking  fund  and  an- 


nual   interest    charges    fall    as    a   tax 
on    the   general    property      of     these 
local    taxing    units.    And    the    people 
only  vote  these  school  taxes  of  sup- 
port   the    county    commissioners    who 
order   school   tax   levied   for   building 
bonds. 
The   people   of   the   state   want   bet- 
ter   public    highways,    they    demand 
nothing  less  than  the  very  best  types 
of  highway,   and  they  are  willing  to 
pay  the  bill.  At  present,  we  are  build- 
ing  five   miles   of   improved   highway 
every  working  day  of  the  week  at  an 
average  cost  of  $20,000,000  a  year,  J  a 
round    numbers.    When    the    building 
program    of    1924    is    completed      we 
shall   have    some   4,000   miles    of    the 
best   public    roads    in   the    world.   No 
state   or   county      will     have     better 
public    highways    than    North    Caro- 
lina. There  is  nowhere  any  objection 
to  the  issue  of  state  highway  bonds. 
The  automobile  owners  alone  are  cre- 
ating the  highway  sinking  funds  and 
paying    the    annual    interest    charges 
in    license    fees    and    gasoline    taxes. 
Considerably   more   than   one-half   of 
our  total  bonded  debt  is  represented 
by  state,  county  and  municipal  high- 
way bonds.  The  people  do  not  objeot 
to  paying  for  roads  with  license  fees 
and   gasoline   taxes.    But    they     have 
gone   still   further:    They   are  paying 
for  better  roads,  streets  and  bridges 
in    direct    tax    levied   on   their   prop- 
erties.   They    have    voted    town     and 
county    bonds      for      streets,      roads, 
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bridges  and  other  public  utilities 
amounting  to  $92,000,000.  The  prin- 
cipal and  the  interest  payments  on 
these  local  highway  bonds  must  come 
cut  of  direct  taxes  on  their  listed 
properties.  They  know  it,  but  they 
order  these  bond  issues,  they  pay  the 
taxes  they  intail,  and  they  do  it  with 
an  enthusiasm  not  matched  in  any 
other  state  of  the  union. 

The  people  of  the  state  are  definite- 
ly determined  upon  the  most  liberal 
policies  of  health  promotion  and  dis- 
ease prevention.  The  state  is  spend- 
ing1 $650,000  a  year  in  public  health 
work,  and  23  counties  are  spending 
$217,000  more.  They  want  not  less, 
but  more,  public  health  work.  They 
want  the  ratios  of  physical  vigor 
definitely  increased;  the  days  of  weak- 
ness, illness,  and  loss  of  income  defi- 
nitely decreased.  At  last,  on  peo- 
ple have  come  to.  realize  that  health 
is  wealth  as  well  as  happiness.  The 
death  rate  of  North  Carolina  has  been 
lowered  from  18.2  toll.o  per  tin  u- 
sand  of  population  during  the  last 
12  years.  Our  death  rate  from  tu- 
berculosis alone  has  been  cut  more 
than  half  in  two  since  1911. 

We  are  digging  fewer  graves  year 
by  year — fewer  by  17,420  than  we 
dug  in  1911. 

We  spend  more  and  more  on  .-la- 
dles and  baby  carriages  and  we  spend 
less  on  funerals  and  coffins. 

Our  high  birth  rate  and  low  death 
rate  have  given  North  Carolina  a 
fame  that  reaches  around  the  world. 

Our  state  health  department  is 
reaching  57,000  school  children  a  year 
with  teeth,  tonsils,  adenoids  and  eye 
examination's  and  giving  some  25,000 
correctional  treatments  free  of  all 
charge  to  rich  and  poor  alike  Tie 
public    prints    of.  Czechoslovakia    aie 


at  this  very  minute  teiiing  the  people 
of  that  far  away  country  the  story 
of  North  Carolina's  public  health 
work  in  behalf  of  her  children. 

The  vitality  and  virility  of  our  'in- 
mixed  native  stock  is  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  There  is  no  sign  of  de- 
generacy in  North  Carolina.  Her 
people  are  the  sort  that  build  endur- 
ing- civiizations.  They  have  only  ju  ij 
begun  to  erect  such  a  commonweal:.h 
but  all  the  future  is  theirs. 

Aside   from   the   $1,000,000   a   year 
that  the  state  is  spending  to  support 
common  schools,  public   high  schools, 
te  finical    training,    liberal    learning 
and     agricultural     promotion,     it     is 
spending  $3,000,000  more  to  care  far 
her  old  Confederate  soldiers,  the  in- 
sane, the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  erippicil 
the    feeble-minded,    the    orphans,    th« 
wayward  boys  and  girls  of  both  races, 
and    the   public    welfare    agencies    of 
direction  and  supervision.  It  is  money 
spent  for  purposes  that  are  tenderly 
hunian-e    paid    fine!i,\     Christian,    and 
North  Carolina,  would  not  spend  loss 
money  on  her  afflicted  and  distressed, 
but  more — more   to  the   last   limit   of 
possibility 

No  man  an  no  political  party  in 
North  Carolina  would  dare  to  go  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  state  with 
any  policy  that  put  in  jeopardy  the 
fundamental  public  necessities  of  edu- 
cation, highways,  health  and  social 
well-being. 

The  pathway  of  history  ij  sown 
thick  with  the  wrecks  of  politicians 
and  political  parties,  but  it  is  not 
yet  recorded  that  any  man  or  any 
party  in  any  country  ever  went  down 
in  the  struggle    for  better  health. 

Is  North  Carolina  able  as  well  as 
willing? 

These  visions  and  policies  of  com- 
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monwealth  building  have  received  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  people  during 
the  last  eight  years.  The  taxpayers 
of  North  Carolina  stoutly  maintain 
that  the  best  business  a  government 
can  engage  in  is  that  of  serving  hu- 
manity. 

The  tax-paying  masses  are  willing, 
but  are  they  able  to  pay  the  bill  for 
enlightened  progressive  state  poli- 
cies? 

The  state  has  undertaken  great 
things,  but  is  it  rich  enough  to  go  to 
the  full  limit  of  possibility  in  realiz- 
ing its  dreams  of  common  prosperity 
and  common  well-being'?  It  is  a  new 
policy. 

The  old  idea  of  government  was 
that  the  state  was  merely  a  big  police- 
man whose  job  was  almost  entirely 
that  of  preserving  law  and  order  and 
protecting  the  life,  limbs  and  prop- 
erty of  the  people. 

The  new  view  of  government  is 
that  the  state  is  not  only  a  sover- 
eignty preserving  the  law  and  order, 
but  also  a  service  agency,  busy  with 
the  problems  of  public  enlightenment, 
transportation,  health  and  social  wel- 
fare. This  marked  advance  inevit- 
ably calls  for  larger  service  and  larg- 
er services  call  for  greater  revenues. 
North  Carolina  has  set  the  pace 
and  is  far  in  the  lead  in  the  south. 
It  ranks  alongside  the  most  progres- 


sive of  the  richer  states  of  the  union. 
Can  it  maintain  its  supremacy  in  the 
south  in  civic  services  to  its  consti- 
tuencies; or,  has  it  reached  the  limit 
of  its  ability;  or,  has  it  overstepped 
the  limit?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does 
it  stand  face  to  face  with  a  bankrupt- 
cy. These  questions  are  fundamen- 
tally important.  North  Carolina's 
willingness  is  beyond  question.  But 
what  about  its  ability  to  pay  for  what 
the  tax-payers  demand? 

Measured  by  its  taxpaying  power, 
North  Carolina  is  the  richest  state 
in  the  south |  In  1922-23,  it  paid 
$140,000,000  of  tax  money  into  the 
federal  treasury.  This  was  nearly 
exactly  twice  as  much  as  the  total 
sum  paid  by  ATirginia  and  Texas,  its 
two  nearest  competitors.  It  was 
nearly  $10,000,000  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  12  southern  states  paid,  all 
put  together.  The  enormous  total  of 
federal  taxes  paid  by  North  Carolina 
is  a  heavy  burden  laid  upon  the  in- 
comes of  its  well-to-do  and  wealthy 
citizens  and  business  corporations. 
Nevertheless!,*  its  domestic  corpora- 
tions and  the  foreign  corporations 
doing  business  in  North  Carolina  paid 
another  $5,000,000  into  the  state 
treasury,  while  at  the  same  time  pay- 
ing property  taxes  to  the  counties 
and  municipaliies. 


LOOK  WHAT  DELEGATE  EKWIN  MISSED! 

"It  is  reported  that  Andrew  C.  Erwin,  the  Georgian  who  revolted  from 
his  delegation  and  flayed  that  Ku  Klux  Klan,  was  kissed  by  a  woman.  If 
I  had  been  in  the  Garden  and  could  have  reached  him,  I  am  happy  to  an- 
nounce, he  would  have  been  kissed  by  two.  I  can't  answer  for  the  other, 
but  one  kiss,  at  least,  would  have  been  resounding  and  fervent."— Nell 
Battle  Lewis  in  Raleigh  News  &  Observer. 
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THE  WHITE  MAN'S  WAY. 


(M.  It.  S.  in  Women's  Work.) 


"Teacher,"  said  Samuel,  the  head- 
boy  of  the  mission  industrial  school 
on  the  West  African  coast,  "a  boy 
is  come  with  a  paper  from  the  tele- 
graph office.  It  is  perhaps  to  tell  that 
the  engines  have  come ! ' ' 

Samuel  was  close  behind  the  mis- 
sionary when  the  telegram  was  open- 
ed. Many  interesting  things  were 
coming  in  that  expected  cargo  from 
America;  but  above  all  he  was  eager 
to  see  the  steam  engines  which  were 
to  be  installed  in  the  school,  and 
make  such  a  wonderful  difference  in 
the  ways  of  doing  work.  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, the  missionary,  caught  at  a 
glance  the  startling  message  on  the 
telegraph  blank.  His  face  paled, 
and  he  turned  sharply  to  the  expec- 
tant Samuel. 

"Call  Mr.  Collins,  quickly!"  he 
commanded.  ' '  Then  get  out  the 
motor  car,  and  see  that  it  is  ready 
for  a  long  run ! ' '  Seeing  the  bewil- 
derment on  Samuel's  face,  he  added, 
"It's  bad  news  for  us,  Samuel!  The 
barge  that  was  bringing  our  cargo 
down  the  coast  is  stuck  on  a  sandbar 
at  Kribi,  and  will  probably  go  to 
pices  there." 

"All  the  engines!"  cried  Samuel  in 
despair.  "They  will  be  drowned! 
We  can  never  save  them!" 

"Yes,  but  we  can  try!"  said  Mr. 
Brewster.  "Hurry  now,  Samuel, 
every  minute  is  precious.  Mr.  Col- 
lins shall  go  to  Kribi  and  see  what 
can  be  done,  and  you  may  go  with 
him." 

Cheered  by  this  prospect,  in  spite  of 
the  dreadful   news,   Samuel  hastened 


to  do  as  he  was  told.  In  a  short  time 
he  and  Mr.  Collins  were  on  their  way 
to  the  coast,  in  the  little  Ford  that 
staggered  bravely  along  the  uneven 
roads. 

' '  Your  boat  is  off  the  bar, ' '  they 
were  told  on  arriving-  at  Kribi. 
"When  high  tide  came,  she  floated 
off;  now  she  has  gone  ashore  on  the 
rocks,  and  is  breaking  up  fast.  All 
your   cargo   is   ruined. ' ' 

' '  It  is  too  bad ! ' '  said  the  native 
bystanders.  "But  it  must  be  the 
will  of  Zambe  (God,)  or  it  would  not 
have  happened.  No  doubt  it  was  not 
intended  that  the  white  man  should 
set  up  his  engines  in  our  country. 
Who  can  fight  against  Zambe 's  will?" 

"We  will  have  to  go  back," 
mourned  Samuel,  "and  tell  the  boys 
there  are  no  engines  to  come!  And 
all  the  other  things — cloth  for  the  the 
tailor  shop,  and  organs  for  the  Sun- 
day schools,  sewing-machines,  every- 
thing—all lost ! " 

"Why,  no,  Samuel!"  said  Mr.  Col- 
lins. "Maybe  there  is  something  we 
can  save.  Come,  we'll  go  and  look 
things  over;  we  can  easily  get  out  to 
the  barge.  Perhaps  there  is  something 
that  isn't  spoiled,  if  we  can  only  get 
at  it." 

After  a  tour  of  inspection,  the 
missionary  said  : 

"Now,  Samuel,  you  will  have  to 
help  me  hire  boys  to  help  us.  We 
are  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
the  school,  and  it  would  not  pay  us 
to  bring  our  boys  all  that  distance, 
or  we  could  very  quickly  do  the  work 
with   their  help.     We   must   get  men 
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here,   and  you   can   talk  to   them   for 
me. ' ' 

"What!"  said  the  native  men  and 
boys,  when  Samuel  told  them  of  the 
missionary 's  need.  ' '  What !  is  the 
white  man  going  to  fight  against  the 
fate  that  has  come  upon  his  cargo? 
Zambe  will  drown  him  also,  and  us, 
too.  if  we  help  him!" 

"No,  no ! "  said  Samuel ,  "Do  you 
not  know  the  white  man's  ways  are 
different  from  the  black  man's?  He 
can  do  things  we  would  not  even  try 
to  do.  His  God.  he  says,  is  one  that 
sends  trouble  on  men  only  so  He  can 
teach  them  to  help  themselves  and  go 
on  in  spite  of  the  trouble!  Besides, 
the  white  man  will  pay  you  good 
wages  and  treat  you  kindly  while 
you  work  for  him. ' ' 

Out  of  the  breaking  barge  many 
black  hands  lifted  the  precious  en- 
gines. 

"They  are  very  wet,  of  course," 
said  Mr.  Collins  in  reply  to  Samuel's 
lamentations,  "but  they  have  not 
been  lying  in  the  water  long  enough 
to  get  badly  rusted.  I  will  help  you 
take  them  apart,  and  we  will  dry 
every  piece  thoroughly  and  put  them 
together  again.  They  will  be  as 
good  as  ever  when  we  are  through 
with  them ! ' ' 

The  much-cheered  Samuel  set 
bravely  to  work  with  his  teacher,  and 
soon  all  the  parts  of  the  engines 
were  cleaned  and  dried.  Meantime 
the  other  articles  of  the  cargo  were 
being  salvaged  by  the  native  labor- 
ers. 

"The  cloth,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  they  can  get  out,"  said 
Mr.  Collins,  "we  will  spread  to  dry 
in  this  hot  sunshine.  It  will  not  be 
long  till  they  are  dry.     The  cloth  will 


be  well  shruken  before  the  tailors 
cut  it,  and  we  can  be  sure  nobody's 
suit  will  get  too  small  for  him  after 
it  is  made,  unless  he  outgrows  it!" 
Samuel  was  trying  with  one  finder 
the  keys  of  one  of  the  rescued  baby 
organs. 

"It  will  likely  be  off  key,  on  ac- 
count of  the  salt  bath  its  reeds  have 
had,'?  said  Mr.  Collins,  smiling  as 
he  heard  the  melancholy  noises  that 
rose  from  the  organ.  "After  it  is 
quite  dry  it  may  not  be  so  bad." 

"I  think  it  sounds  all  right  now!" 
said  Samhiel,  who  was  evidfentally 
getting  great  pleasure  from  the  doe- 
ful  sounds.  Mr.  Collins  said  no  more, 
rembering  that  the  African  ear  for 
music  is  not  quite  like  our  own. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  noise  of 
breakage,  and  the  music  abruptly 
stopped.  Samuel,  in  much  concern, 
turned  the  little  instrument  over,  ex- 
amining its  interior  with  a  grieved 
"countenance. 

''Her  blower  is  busted!"  he  ex- 
citedly informed  Mr.  Collins.  The 
missionary  investigated,  and  found 
that  the  bellows  had  come  off. 

"The  wood  is  water-soaked  now," 
he  said,  "and  we  can't  do  anything 
with  it.  Dry  it  out  thoroughly;  I  am 
sure  our  carpenters  at  the  school  can 
mend  it." 

Samuel's  face  brightened. 
"We    have    nearly    all    the    things 
out   now,"    he    said.     "Not   much    is 
lost,   I  think." 

' '  Only  some  chemicals  that  the  wa- 
ter dissolved,"  Mr.  Collins,  "and  the 
sterotype  metal,  which  has  mana,';l 
to  get  spilled  out  of  its  broken  boxes 
through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
barge,  and  is  now  decorating  the  bot- 
tom  of  the   harbor.     I  am   sorry   for 
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that;  there  were  several  hur.fired 
pounds  of  it,  and  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  recover  such  small  pieces." 

Samuel  looked  up,  amazed  that  so 
simple  a  matter  should  baffle  the  won- 
derful white  man, 

"Why!"  he  said,  "that  is  easiest 
yet !  The  water  is  not  too  deep  there 
for  the  boys  to  wade,  maybe  up  to 
their  waists,  but  quiet,  and  they  can 
walk  about  in  it.  They  will  feel  the 
hard  pieces  of  metal  with  their  bare 
feet,  and  reach  down  and  pull  them 
out ! ' ' 

"Good!"  said  Mr.  Collins.  "What 
should  I  have  done  wthout  you  to 
help  me,  Samuel  "1  You  have  '  white 
man's  sense,'  as  the  coast  people 
say ! ' ' 


It  was  a  proud  and  important  Sam- 
uel who  directed  the  boys  in  finding 
the  metal  pieces. 

' '  You  see, ' '  he  said  to  them  grand- 
ly, "how  much  better  the  white  man's 
way  is  than  the  black  man's  way! 
Black  man  says,  '  Let  it  go ! ' — white 
man  says,  'Pick  it  up!'  The  white 
man's  God  gives  sense  to  the  white 
man;  He  is  a  much  better  God  than  rhe 
black  man's  Zambe!  All  you  boys 
come  up  to  the  mission  and  learn  the 
white  man  "s  way ! ' ' 

And  when  the  recued  cargo  went 
on,  its  way  to  the  mission  station, 
there  were  many  left  behind  who  said, 

"Wonderful  is  the  white  man,  and 
the  white  man's  God!" 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  AIRPLANES. 

A  half  century  ago  Jules  Verne  astonished  his  readers  with  his  fantas- 
tic romance  of  traveling  around  the  -world  in  eighty  days,  and  for  more 
than  two  decades  one  of  the  absorbing  topics  was  whether  the  trip  could 
actually  he  made  in  that  time.  Several  travelers  tried  and  failed,  and  it 
rem.ained  for  a  woman  newspaper  reporter,  Nellie  Bly,  finally  to  show 
that  the  fe,at  could  be  accomplished.  Science,  human  ingenuity,  and  the 
improvement  of  means  of  transportation  finally  overtook  nearly  all  the 
mundane  dreams  of  Verne,  and  to  the  reader  today  he  seems  much  tamer 
than  he  was  fifty  years  ago.  He  was  a  sensation  then;  now  most  of  his 
dreams  are  actualities.  Now  there  are  submarines,  dirigibles,  and  other 
every-day  machine,  which  seemed  fantasies  to  Verne. 

His  vivid  mind  did  not  conceive  the  modern  flying  airplane  with  its 
maximum  speed  of  four  and  one-half  miles  a  minute  nor  did  it  picture 
the  possibility  that  within  the  measured  time  of  a  single  day  a  machine 
might  fly  across  the  Atlantic.  But  Alcock  and  Brown  did  it;  and  the 
American  NC-4  also  spanned  the  Atlantic  in  an  epic  flight.  Now  we  have 
both  the  American  and  British  army  flying  services  putting  those  two 
achievements  together  in  an  attempt  to  fly  around  the  globe  in  perfected 
examples  of  the  machines  which,  two  decades  ,ago,  were  barely  able  to 
soar  a  few  feet  above  the  sand  dunes  of  Kitty  Hawk.  Will  they  go  fur- 
ther toward  taming  the  imagination  of  Verne  by  making  the  trip  around 
the  world  in  eighty  days?  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will.  Four  months 
is  the  period  set  for  the  ahievement. — World's  Work. 
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A  NEW  RESIDENT  OF  STANLY 
COUNTY. 

By  Oscar  Phillips  in  Albemarle  Press 


Mr.  Boll  Weevil  has  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  Stanly  county.  Some  of 
"the  boys"  were  sent  to  Raleig'h  last 
week  for  inspection  and  they  were 
pronounced  genuine  boll  weevils. 
The  farmers  sending'  the  boll  weevils 
seem  to  think  they  are  breeding 
in  their  cotton  seed,  since  some  of 
them  were  large  and  some  small.  He 
was  mistaken,  however,  m  the  fact 
that  boil  weevils  do  not  breed  in 
anything  but  cotton  squares.  Weevils 
do  not  grow  after  they  leave  the 
cotton  square.  These  little  fellow;-, 
are  little  because  they  had  a  poor 
chance.  Some  hatched  out  of  small 
squares  where  their  food  supply  was 
limited,  while  others  were  hatched  in 
a  square  and  the  food  supply  was  cut 
off  by  the  cold  weather. 

Yes,  Mr.  Boll  Weevil  is  coming  but 
of   his    winter   quarters   and    a     good 
many   of  them   have   already  set     up 
headquarters  in  the  buds  of  the  cot- 
ton  stalks.    He    is      very     particular 
about  exposig  himself  to  the  hot  sun 
and  has  declared  his  office  hours  to 
be  early   in  the  morning  and  late  m 
the   afternoon.   He   finds    it      conven- 
ient   to   hide   his    delicate   little   body 
beneath  the  cotton  leaves,  in  the  heat 
of  the  day.   Some  of  them  appear  to 
be  verv  proud  and  wouid  like  to  sing 
if   they   were   not   afraid   that     some 
farmer  might  hear  them     and     that 
they  might  be  placed  in  a  death  cell. 
The   boll  weevil  is   very  correct   J.n 
feeling   that    there   is   a     death     cell 
waiting  for  him,  for  every  farmer  in 
the  county  has  his  eyes  and  ears  wide 


open  and  will  use  every  tried  means 
to    destroy   him.   Practically     all     of 
the   cotton  is   up  and   chopped  to     a 
stand,  and  is  getting  ready  to  put  on 
squares..   Some  fields  may  be  heavily- 
infested   with   weevils    already.    They 
will,    as   suggested   above   be   sucking 
the    buds    of    the    stalks.     The      o'i'y 
thing  that  can  be  done  no<w  is  to  de- 
stroy  the   old     weevils      before     the 
squares   come    out    in   large   numbers. 
This  can  be  done  by  picking  them  off 
by  hand  and  killing  him  or  by  poison- 
ing  with    calcium    arsenate,    put      on 
"with  a   duster  or  applied  by  shaking 
the  poison  through  a  thin  sack.     The 
molasses  mixture  is  made  by  mixing- 
one  pound  of  calcium  arsenate  with 
one  gallon  of  molasses  and  one  gal- 
lon  of   water.   If   the   infestation     is 
very   heavy   use    two    pounds   of    cal- 
cium   arsenate,    one    gallon    of    table 
syrup,     and   one     gallon     of     water. 
These    mixtures    should    be      applied 
within   twenty-four  hours   after  mix- 
ing  at   the   rate   of  about  one  gallon 
per  acre  with  a  mop,  placing  a  few 
drops  in  the  tip  of  each  plant.  It   is 
well   to   remember  that   the  .most   ef- 
fective time  to  apply  the  poison  mo- 
lasses  mixture  is   before   the  squares 
come   out.   The    boil   weevil   does    not 
like  it  well  enough   to   leave  a     nice 
cotton  square  to  hunt  this  sweetened 
poison.    Work    sto«k    should    not    be 
allowed    to    eat    the    poisoned    cotton 
leaves. 

The  next  important  feature  after 
destroying  as  many  of  the  old  weevil's 
as  possible  is  the  picking  up  and  de- 
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stroying     the  early  infested  squares.  to  do  with  the  fighting  of  boll  weevils, 

These    squares    should    be    picked    up  therefore,  the  cotton  should  be  culti- 

once  or  twice   a  week,   being-  careful  vated  at  least   once  a   week  if     pos- 

that  every  fallen  square  is  picked  up  slble.    This    cultivation      should      ha 

and    burned.    Gather    them    ahead    of  made  with  a   cultivator  with   shovels 

the    cultivator.    If    they    are     turned  that   do   ot    disturb   the   roots   of   the 

under   the   moisture   in   the   dirt    will  cotton.    If    the    cotton   roots   are    out 

only    assist    them    in   maturing-   more  the  squares  will  fall;  care  should  be 

rapidly.    The      gathering      of      thesa  taken  to  see  that  the  front  shovel  of 

squares    should    be    continued      until  the    cultivator    does    not    disturb    the 

about   the   first   of  August,     at      this  roots,  and  that  a  turn  plow  or  a  big 

time   the   squares   begin   to   fall     too  shovel  is  not  used  in  a  way  that  the 

rapidly   to  pick   up  successfully.  roots  will  be  disturbed. 
The  method  of  cultivation  has  lots 


A  PICTURE  OF  WAR. 

"I  said  to  you  when  I  started  out  that  no  subject  on  earth  was  of  so 
much  importance  as  this  to  me.  Why  is  it?  I  am  a  middle-aged  man  and 
I  shall  never  live  to  be  called  upon  for  any  profitable  services  in  any  oth- 
er war,  even  though  it  were  to  come  tomorrow.  I  am  past  the  military 
age.  But  I  have  memories.  On  fields  in  Europe  I  closed  the  eyes  of 
soldiers  in  American  uniforms  who  were  dying  and  who  whispered  to  me 
messages  to  bring  to  their  mothers.  (Applause.)  I  talked  to  them  about 
death  in  tattle  and  oh,  they  were  so  superb  and  splendid;  never  a  com- 
plaint, never  a  regret;  willing  to  go  if  only  two  things  might  be.  One, 
that  mother  might  know  that  they  died  bravely,  and  the  other,  that  some- 
body would  pick  up  their  sacrifice  and  build  on  this  earth  a  permanent 
temple  of  peace  in  which  the  triumphant  intellect  and  spirit  of  man  would 
forever  dwell  in  harmony  taking  away  from  the  children  of  other  genera- 
tions the  curse  and  menace  of  that  bloody  fate.     (Applause.) 

If  I  could  have  kept  those  boys  in  this  country  I  would  have  done  it. 
The  acceptance  of  a  strange  and  perverse  fate  called  upon  me  who  loved 
the  life  of  the  youth,  called  upon  me  to  come  to  your  houses  and  ask  you 
to  give  me  your  sons  that  I  might  send  them  into  those  deadly  places. 
Ajid  I  watched  them  and  shivered  and  shrank  with  fearful  fear  and  I 
welcomed  the  living  back,  oh,  with  such  unutterable  relief  of  joy,  and  I 
swore  an  obligation  to  the  dead  that  in  season  and  out,  by  day  and  by 
night,  in  church,  in  political  meeting,  in  the  marketplace,  I  intended  to 
lift  up  my  voice  always  and  ever  until  their  sacrifice  were  really  per- 
fected." (Applause.) — Newton  D.  Baker  in  a  speech  before  the  late  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention  in  defense  of  his  plank  declaring  for  the 
League  of  Nations. 
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OLD  TIMEY  TEACHER  COMMENDS  THE 

EXPERTS. 

Prof.  0.  J.  Peterson,  a  -prominent  educator  of  the  old  school  and  more  re- 
cently editor  of  the  Sampson  County  Dmocrat,  after  a  little  exciting  fun  in 
his  race  for  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Printing  in  the  first  primary  held 
recently,  took  himself  to  the  Summer  School  at  Chapel  Hill  Below  we _  re- 
produce his  estimate  of  certain  educational  tendencies  and  what  he  thinks 
about  the  trustworthiness  of  the  experts.  It  is  an  informing  article,  ivhich 
will  give  pleasure  and  profit  in  its  reading. 


I  was  writing  about  postbellum 
schools  when  the  campaign  broke  into 
my  series  of  articles  reminiscent  of 
postbellum  days.  That  makes  it  a 
logical  step  to  begin  anew  with  some 
observations  upon  present-day  educa- 
tion in  the  light  of  long  experience 
and  observation,  supplemented  by 
that  of  ten  days  in  the  University 
Summer  school  for  Teachers. 

Educational    theory      and    practice 
have   been     passing  through   a  tran- 
sition period,   and   are   not     through 
it   yet.     Two   statements   of  the  past 
ten   days   indicate  the   state  of  mind 
of  two  groups,  the  ultra  conservative 
and  the  sanely  progressive.  The  first 
was  that  of     Prof.  Horace  Williams, 
noted    teacher   of   philosophy    at    the 
university,     who     most  candidly   ex- 
pressed    his     fears     of     present-day 
tendencies,     in   an     address     at   the 
formal  opening  of  the  summer  school, 
and  yet   showed   that   he   was   loosed 
from  the  old  moorings  by  an  equally 
candid  profession  that  he  today  does 
not     know      what   good   teaching   is. 
"Twenty  years  ago,"  said  Prof.  Wil- 
liams, "1  made  an  address  upon  the 
subject     of  "The  Good  Teacher;"  I 
could  not  make  that  address  today. 
I  do  not  know  what  good  teaching  is. 
The  second  statement  was  one  made 
at    the    Greensboro   conference      last 


week  by  one  of  the  nationally  cele- 
brated educational  authorities,  who 
said  that  we  know  only  a  few  things 
now,  but  that  we  have  hopes  of  ac- 
quiring that  full  knowledge  that  will 
make  educational  theory  and  practice 
complete,  or  words  of  similar  import. 
The  latter,  is  the  type  of  men  who 
are  pressing  toward  the  mark,  not  as 
having  apprehended  but  with  a  fill 
resolve  to  attain. 

But  here  comes  to  mind  another 
statement,  a  rather  rash  one,  from 
our  good  young  friend,  Doctor  Hu- 
bert Poteat  to  the  effect  that  teaching 
vocational  subjects  in  high  scho  Is 
is  a  crime,  and  that  gives  me  a 
starter. 

It  has  been  only  a  short  while 
since  Doctor  Poteat  blazed  out  upon 
W.  J.  Bryan  and  others  of  his  at- 
titude toward  scientific  methods  and 
conclusions,  and  he  was  justified  in 
his  impatience  at  those  bigots,  who 
so  evidently  speak  without  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  those  methods, 
discoveries,  and  conclusions  which 
they  condemn.  Yet  our  young  friend 
has  suffered  himself  to  make  as 
sweeping  a  statement  as  any  Bryan 
ever  made  and  with  possibly  less 
justification. 

Scientific  Study  of  Child. 
Young  Doctor  Poteat,  unfortunate- 
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Iy,  lias  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
test  out  the  mass  of  humanity  in  the 
crucible.  He  is  as  ignorant  of  mass 
capacities,  -.tendencies,  limitations, 
and  needs,  as  a  man  "who  had  never 
seen  anything  but  cream  would  be  of 
the  milk  of  a  piney-woods  cow.  He 
■would  as  well  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  child  is  being  studied  as  scienti- 
fically today  as  his  father  ever  stud- 
ied protozoans,  and  with  more  justifi- 
cation, and.  I  believe,  with  more  defi- 
nite and  satisfying  results.  Others 
like  Hubert  Poteat  who  have  con- 
ceived their  notions  of  educational 
needs  from  experience  with  results  of 
formal  methods  in  educating  the 
cream  of  the  youth  or.  at  least,  the 
few  who  are  most  capable  of  ab- 
stract thought,  are  not  prepared  to 
speak  ex-eathedra  upon  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  this  period  when 
the  effort  is  to  educate,  and  educate 
to  some  purpose,  all  the  youth  of  the 
land. 

Ten  days  at  the  University  have 
sufficed  for  me  to  say  emphatical- 
ly that  the  educational  experts  here 
are  characterized  by  surprising  san- 
ity and  scientific  method.  Theories 
are  no  longer  guess  work.  They  are 
based  upon  data  most  painstakingly 
and  scientifically  gathered,  and  the 
men  here,  like  Trabue,  Howard. 
Knight,  and  Brogden.  are  as  open- 
minded  as  any  scientist  you  ever 
knew.  Preconceived,  opinions  drop 
from  them  instantly  when  scientific 
data  definitely  point  to  contrary  con- 
elusions.  Question  one  of  them  as 
to  any  theory  and  you  do  not  get 
back  an  opinion  but  a  statement 
of  facts  from  which  you  can  draw 
your  own  conclusion.  For  instance, 
I   remarked    yesterday    to    Mr.   How- 


ard that  Latin  afforded  the  best  pos- 
sible means  of  acquiring  a  vocabu- 
lary, when  he  stated  immediately  that 
scientific  tests  had  demonstrated  that 
the  maximum  transfer  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another  is  only  33  per  cent. 
and  that  it  is  very  probable  that,  de- 
spite the  many  derivatives  from  one 
Laticn  root,  the  average  sudent  would 
acquire  vocabulary  faster  from  & 
direct  study  of  the  English  vocabu- 
lary, and  I  could  only  answer  that  I 
had  attained  the  greater  part  of  my 
own  vocabulary  through  the  Latin. 
Yet,  I  could  see  clearly  that  in  my 
own  case  ray  analytical  turn  of  mind, 
combined  wih  a  weak  memory  for 
isolated,  or  unrelated,  facts,  makes 
me  an  exceptional,  rather  than  an 
average  case. 

Experts  Do  Not  Guess 
Trabue,  this  very  day,  almost 
casually  made  the  statemet  that  15 
per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  coun- 
try are  of  too  low  a  mental  type  ever 
to  learn  the  second  reader,  and  he 
was  no  more  guessing  than  is  the 
chemist  wheal  he  assures  you  that 
common  salt  is  composed  of  sodium 
and  chlorine.  He  could  have  gone 
right  along  and  told  what  proBortion 
of  children  are  able  to  complete  satis- 
factorily each  grade,  and  how  very 
few  out  of  the  hundred  can  really  ac- 
quire a  formal  high  school  educa- 
tion. 

But  it  is  the  less  than  half  in- 
cluded in  the  group  just  mentioned 
that  has  formed  the  material  upon 
which  have  been  based  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  educators  who  bewail 
any  modification  in  the  educational 
practices  while,  even  in  that  case, 
they  can  cite  no  scientific  data  to 
prove  that  there  has  been  no  waste 
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of  time,     effort,     or     educational  re- 
sults  in     stickling     for   the     formal 
methods  of  the  past. 
The   Unfortunate   Fifteen   Per   Cent 
Trabue  as  casually  as  you  please, 
says    that    it    is    useless    or    undesir- 
able to  attempt  more  in  reading  with 
the    children   included    in   the   unfor- 
tunate 15  per  cent  than  to  teach  them 
to  recognize  such  words  as  ' '  danger, 
but  he  does  recommend  an  education 
for  them,  a  development  of  what  lit- 
tle intellect   they  have  in  ways  that 
will  be  helpful  to  them  in  maintain- 
ing   their    health,    'correlating    th'eir 
muscles,  and  otherwise  fitting  them  a-, 
thoroughly  for  living  as  their  limita- 
tion will  allow.     The  Hubert  Poteats 
are  not  taking  into  account  children 
of  this  type,  or  of  types  of  approxi- 
mately as  low  mentality  up  to  ability 
to    do    sixth   or    seventh    grade   work 
and    no    more,    which    group    is    sur- 
prisingly   large.     Nor    are    they    tak- 
ing into  account  that  large  group  of 
fairly   normal  youth   which  has,   and 
can  have,  no  appreciation  of  literary 
beauty  or     are     naturally     inhibited 
from    abstract   thinking — the    "thing 
thinkers"  as  opposed  to  "idea  think- 
er* "     Wh|en    all    these    groups    are 
eliminated    ,    the    proportion    of    the 
youth    that    is   left   who   are    capable 
of  taking   with  profit   or  pleasure,   a 
formal    classical,    historical,    mathe- 
matical,  or     philosophical     course   is 
very  small. 

But  so  far  I  have  dealt  only  with 
the  limitations  of  children  of  char- 
acteristics as  distinctive  as  those  of 
a  bird  dog  and  of  a  hound.  You 
couldn't  teach  a  hound  to  set  birds 
in  forty  years,  and  no  more  can  you 
teach,  thick-minded  boys  the  mastery 
of  Latin  or  philosophy.     It  is  an  ab- 


solute waste  of  time  to  try.     Yet  be- 
cause one  cannot  teach  his  hound  to 
set  birds  is   no     reason     why     "the 
hound  should  not  be  trained  ! ' ' 
Patience  Recommended 
I  said  in  the  outset  that  this  is  a 
transition  period.     This     is  the  first 
time   the  world  has  ever  undertaken 
to  solve  the  problem  of  an  education 
for  all  the  children.     No    great     suc- 
cess was  ever  attained  in  developing 
even  the  favored  few  to  the  limit  of 
their  powers.     If  so,  the  world  would 
not   have   waited   those  thousands   of 
years  for  such  apparently  obvious  dis- 
coveries as  that  the  blood  circulates. 
Accordingly,  with  such  manifest  fail- 
ures as  was  made  by  the  old  educa- 
tion  with   the     super-material     with 
which  it  worked  so  apparent,  all  men 
should  be  patient  while  the  new  edu- 
cation is  trying  to  adapt  itself  to  its 
manifold  larger  problems.     And  I  am 
confident    that    a    knowledge    of    the 
fact    that    many    strong    men    in    the 
most  candid  manner  are  approaching 
the  various  phases  of  the  task  in  the 
most  scientific  spirit  will  do  much  to 
ally  that  impatience  to  which  we  are 
all  so  prone. 

But  let  me  say  that  the  new  peda- 
gogy is  not  mindful  only  of  the  weak 
and  the  thin-minded,  but  is  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  problems 
and  the  interest  of  the  ten-talented 
youth,  who  has  had  so  little  consid- 
eration that  it  was  once  a  proverb 
that  the  first-honor  man  of  his  col- 
lege class  was  apt  to  prove  a  failure, 
and  largely  because  he  as  a  book 
worm  failed  to  make  the  vital  social 
contacts  or  as  a  genius  mastered  the 
comparatively  simple  tasks  of  the 
class  without  the  necessity  of  devel- 
oping those  habits  of  persistence  in 
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the   face   of   difficulties   that   are    es- 
sential  to  a   successful  career. 

The  average  ten-talented  boy  has 
been  as  inadequately  prepared  for 
the  battles  of  life  as  Jack  Denrpsey 
would  have  been  for  a  pugilistic  af- 
fray if  his  training  had  consisted  of 
playing  "eat."  But  the  new  peda- 
gogy promises  a  chance  to  the  bright 
boy — a  chance  to  cultivate  his  pow- 
ers to  the  utmost.  It  is  he  that  has 
time  and  talent  and  taste  for  the 
classics  and  for  any  other,  and  every 
other,  subject  that  appeals  to  him. 
Pessimism  Put  To  Rout 

Yes,  the  summer  school  is  worth 
while.  I  have  never  seen  fifteen  hun- 
dred more  earnest  men  and  women 
that  are  here,  and  when  one  thinks 
of  the  most  of  them  as  some  of  the 
boys  and  girl  problems  of  only  a  few 
years  ago,  his  pessimism  tends  to 
take  wings  and  fly  away.  They  are 
students  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word,  and  demonstrate  more  suc- 
cessfully 'than  any  other  thing  I 
know  the  adequacy  of  interest  in  se- 
curing that  intelectual  effort  that  is 
the  essence  of  any  successful  educa- 
tional process.  They  approach  the 
subject  matter  with  a  realization  of 
its  importance  in  their  scheme  of 
things,  and  that  illustrates  the  atti- 
tude that  every  modern  teacher  is 
earnestly  seeking  to  secure  in  his 
pupils,  though  not  ncesssarily  by 
choosing  subjects  that  the  child  spon- 
taneously feels  is  important  for  him, 
but  possibly  more  often  by  leading 
the  child  to  recognize  a  need  that 
he  has  hitherto  not  felt — that  is  by 
creating  new  interests  as  well  as 
utilizing   existing   ones. 

The  ten  days  so  far  have  intro- 
duced   very    few, '  if    any,    absolutely 


new  ideas  to  the  writer,  but  they 
have  served  greatly  in  the  empha- 
sizing and  the  correlation  of  them. 
This  is  the  first  formal  normal  train- 
ing I  have  ever  taken.  My  pedagogy 
has  come  from  practice  and  more  or 
less  casual  reading.  I  have  made 
many  mistakes  in  reaching  certain 
conclusions  and  in  finally  working  mt 
certain  principles,  but  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  see  how  largely  my  own  per- 
sonality derived  theories  and  prac- 
tices of  teaching  conform  to  the  ac- 
cepted pedagogy  as  it  is  taught,  but 
not  as  it  is  too  often  practiced  by 
half-baked  youngsters  from  the 
schools.  If  I  could  have  secured  in 
a  year  when  I  first  begun  to  teach 
32  years  ago  a  clear  conception  of 
the  principles  covered  in  the  past  ten 
days  I  could  have  easily  been  an 
educational  leade?  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  But  the  peda- 
gogy of  today  has  grown  up  since 
1892.  for  it  was  as  late  as  1896,  I 
believe,  that  the  Pestaloggian  doc- 
trine* of  real  foothold  in  America, 
since  which  time  great  libraries  of 
educational  works  have  been  written 
while  today  hundreds  of  students  of 
education  are  gathering  the  scientific 
data  that  will  provide  the  substance 
of  other  libraries.  In  1892  Page 's 
Theory  and  Practice  was  the  requir- 
ed reading  for  North  Carolina  teach- 
ers, and  that  was  as  weak  as  water, 
rather  disgusting  the  young  teacher 
who  really  expected  to  find  profes- 
sional help  in  it. 

A  Springboard  For  Leaders 
But  not  only  was  there  little  peda- 
gogical literature  of  merit  in  those 
early  nineties,  but  many  teachers 
had  imbibed  the  same  prejudice 
against     book-learned     teaching  that 
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their  fathers  had  against  hook-fann- 
ing. And  even  if  there  had  been  the 
public  school  requirements  as  now  as 
to  attending  summer  school,  only  one 
college-bred  teacher  in  ten,  I  should 
think,  was  teaching  in  the  public 
schools.  Moreover,  practically  all  of 
them  had  come  out  of  college  in  debt 
and  would  have  felt  it  preposterous 
to  spend  money  needed  to  pay  those 
debts  in  attending  a  summer  school. 
Consequently,  it  is  no  accident  that 
the  Goldsboro  school,  one  of  the  best 
public  schools  in  the  State  at  that 
time  and  with  a  tradition  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  most  modern  prin- 
ciples of  pedagogy,  became  the 
springboard  for  the  educational  lead- 
ers of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
There  started  Alderman,  Joyner, 
Melver,  I  believe,  and  others  who  as- 


sumed leadership  in  past  years,  and 
yet  their  knowledge  of  educational 
principles  when  they  were  holding  in- 
stitutes about  over  the  State  and  in- 
troducing the  "word  method"  would 
eerainly  compare  very  unfavorably 
with  the  professional  knowlege  of 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  the 
State  today  who  will  never  shine  as 
stars  in  the  educational  firmament  as 
did  those  worthies  who  had  the 
privilege  of  getting  an  early  start  in 
advanced  theory  and  practice  when 
the  most  of  the  teachers  oJ  their 
generation  were  buried  in  isolated 
subscription  schools,  and  who,  even 
if  they  excelled  as  teachers  had  no 
chance  of  being  discovered  and  pro- 
moted to.  positions  of  more  than  local 
prominence. 


"Ever  since  June,  1912,  when  I  made  my  last  public  appearance,  we 
have  been  living  in  our  summer  home  down  here  by  the  sea,  'Eventide,' 
Mrs.  Burdette  namd  it,  because  it  faces  the  sunset.  It  is  very  pleasant, 
this  '.afternoon  land'  in  spite  of  sickness.  I  watch  the  sunset  as  I  look 
out  over  the  rim  of  the  blue  Pacific,  and  there  is  no  mystery  beyond  the 
horizon  line,  because  I  know  what  there  is  over  there.  I  have  been 
there.  I  have  journeyed  in  those  lands.  Over  there  where  the  sun  is  just 
sinking  is  Japan.  That  star  is  rising  over  China.  In  that  direction  lie 
the  Philippines.  I  know  all  that.  Well,  there  is  another  land  that  I 
look  tow,ard  as  I  watch  the  sunset.  I  have  never  seen  it.  I  have  never 
seen  anyone  who  has  been  there;  but  it  has  a  more  abiding  reality  than 
any  of  these  lands  which  I  do  know.  This  land  beyond  the  sunset— this 
land  of  immortality,  this  fair  and  blessed  country  of  the  soul,— why  this 
Heaven  of  ours  is  the  one  thing  in  the  world  which  I  know  with  absolute, 
unshaken,  unchageable  certainty.  This  I  know  with  a  knowledge  that 
is  never  shadowed  by  a  passing  cloud  of  doubt.  I  may  not  always  be 
certain  about  this  world;  my  geographical  locations  may  sometimes  become 
confused.  But  that  other  world— that  I  know.  And  as  the  afternoon 
sun  sinks  lower,  faith  shines  more  clearly,  and  hope  lifting  her  voice  in  a 
higher  key,  sings  the  song  of  fruition.  "—Written  by  Robret  J.  Burdette 
in  his  last  illness. 
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A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM. 


(Monroe  Journal.) 


"Next!" 

This  welcome  sound  used  to  be 
.the  sign  for  the  first  one  in  line  at 
the  tonsorial  parlors  to  rise  and 
make  a .  hook-slide  for  the  barber 
chair.  For  a  tired  business  man  on 
Saturday  night  it  meant  a  sweet  re- 
laxation in  a  high  chair  and  a  busy 
attendant  pouring  cooling  ointments 
and  savory-smelling  hair  tonics  over 
his  locks  while  lie  rested  from  the 
cares  of  the  day.  Now,  however,  the 
superior  of  the  inferior  sex,  better 
known  to  the  men  as  their  better 
halves,  have  invaded  the  holy  of  ho- 
lies that  mere  men  thought  free  from 
female  invasion  and  have  forced  the 
stronger  sex  back  to  the  boards,  says 
the    Gastonia    Gazette.. 

No  longer  can  men  claim  the  bar- 
ber shop  as  their  own — it  has  gone 
the  way  of  the  saloon  and  the  liv- 
ery stable.  No  more  can  men  sit 
back  in  the  sheltered  retreat  behind 
the  striped  poles  and  discuss  politics 
and  the  women  while  their  wives  curl 
their  hair  with  hot  irons  and  femi- 
nine swear  words  Girls  from  6  to 
60  flock  in  the  barber  shops,  hop  in 
the  chairs,  and  give  orders  to  the  ton- 
sorial artists  with  a  grace  and  ease 
that  a  man  can  acquire  only  in  a 
life  time  of  practice.  Not  only  do  they 
rush  in  but  they  want  the  barbers  to 
rush  for  them.  If  they  obey  the  un- 
written law  of  waiting  in  line,  it  is 
an  accident,  for  the  first  chair  they 
see  empty,  they  hop  in  and  keep 
their  eyes  glued  on  the  mirror  while 
the  shears  and  clippers  do  their 
work. 


"French  Bobs.  Pineapple  Bobs, 
Shiek  and  Marcelle  Bobs" — these 
comprise  the  menu  that  one  finds  on 
entering  any  one  of  Gastonia  *s  uP-to 
elate  barber  shops.  If  a  woman  cannot 
decide  on  any  one  of  these,  she  can 
order  a  ' '  special ' '  which  will  suit  the 
most  fastidious,  for  it  will  exactly 
suit  her  style.  The  busy  barber  guar- 
antees to  please,  but  whether  they  do 
or  not,  is  a  problem  that  only  the  vic- 
tim herself  can  solve  in  the  quietude 
of  her  own  boudoir,  when  she  can 
stare  in  the  glass  for  hours  and  fi- 
nally come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
good  and  well  or  worse  and  worse. 

The  writer,  who  does  not  pretend 
to  claim  to  know  the  least  bit  about 
the  shearing  of  women's  locks,  stroll- 
ed around  to  several  of  the  barber 
shops  and  asked  the  boys  for  a  little 
inside  ' '  dope ' '  on  the  hair  bobbing 
question  that  is  all  the  go  among  the 
gentler  sex.  K.  E.  Wright,  around  at 
Walter  Wilson's  shop  on  Main  Street, 
turned  aside  from  his  arduous  duties 
of  keeping  himself  cool  long  enough 
to  impart  a  little  information  on  the 
subject. 

'  •  We  have  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
a  day  to  come  in  and  ask  for  a  hair 
cut.  Some  of  them  know  just  what 
they  want  and  as  for  the  other,  it 
is  all  we  can  both  do  to  decide  just 
what  she  wants."  He  said  that  the 
' '  Shingle  Bob ' '  seemed  to  him  the 
most  popular  at  the  present  time,  as 
the  wonien  claim  that  it  keeps  their 
necks  cool  during  these  hot  days. 

Mr.  Roekett,  better  known  as 
"Henry,"  has  earned  the  exalted  dis- 
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tinction  and  title  of  being'  the  hair- 
bobbing  king  of  Gaston  county.    He 
is   a   specialist    in   this   line,   and   his 
years   of   experience     stand  him     in 
good  stead  when  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  those  who  are  desirous  of  part- 
ing  with    their    crowning    glory.  The 
boys   around   there,   at    the   cool   and 
neat  looking  shop  under  the  Third  Na- 
tional Bank,  say  that   "Henry"  has 
become  so  good  that  3  women  made 
a    special    trip    from    Atlanta    to   get 
their  hair  bobbed  by  him.     A  pretty 
young   lady   was    in   the    chair    when 
the  writer  saw  him,  and  he  performs 
his  pleasant  operations  with  a  touch 
and      technique      that    rivals      Pade- 
rewski's.     Pete  Quinn  and  Dave  Ben- 
son, who  are  some  of  the  mainstays 
at  this  place,  say  that  they  cater  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  women  any  old  day 
and    sometimes    more.     Some    of    the 
pretty  misses  know  just  exactly  what 
they  want,  and  others  have  no  earth- 
ly  idea    of   how   they   want    it    done. 
They  expect  the  nice  barber  man  to 
fix   it   up   for   them   some   way,     and 
they  hope  that  it  will  look  just  as  well 
as  the   next's.     One   grayhaired   lady 
came  in  the  shop  the  other  day  and 
faced    the    shears   with    as   much    as- 
surance as  a  heavybearded  man  faces 
a  dull  razor. 

L.C.  Watts  tells  of  the  unusual 
fact  that  a  whole  family  was  at- 
tended to  at  one  time  in  his  place. 
The  father,  mother,  and  two  good- 
looking  young  daughters  were  seat- 
ed in  four  neighboring  chairs  and 
the  barbers  set  to  the  family  opera- 
tion. Mr.  Watts  also  states  that  a  lot 
of  the  women  are  ashamed  to  be 
seen  in  what  they  regard  as  a  man's 
place,  but  they  go  through  with  it 
because    they    must    have    their    hair 


cut.  At  any  rate,  they  believe  that 
whatever  the  men  can  do  they  can 
do  also. 

Around  at  Moss  Barber  shop,  they 
say  that  all  women  who  leave  their 
place  are  satisfied.  That  speaks  well 
for  the  place.  Just  this  morning,  a 
very  pretty  young  lady  climbed  up 
into  the  high  chair  and  gave  explicit 
directions  as  to  the  exact  manner  in 
which  her  locks  were  to  be  trimmed. 
Of  course  she  had  her  hair  bobbed 
already,  but  she  was  in  a  quandary 
as  to  whether  should  have  it  shingled 
or  not.  When  the  writer  left  she  was 
still  undecided.  She  said  though,  that 
she  didn't  like  the  process,  but  that 
she  enjoyed  the  result. 

To  boli  or  not  to  bob,  that  is  the 
question.  It  is  causing  more  talk  to- 
day than  the  Democratic  Convention 
and  hard  times  combined.  It  interests 
all  classes  and  both  sexes  for  no  one 
is  immune  from  the  discussion.  The 
women  have  to  have  their  men  folks' 
advice,  some  of  the  men  object  for 
convention's  sake,  not  that  it  will  do 
any  good,  but  it  gives  them  a  little 
chance  to  put  in  a  few  words.  Some 
authorities  say  that  short  hair  is  hy- 
genie  and  healthful,  sanitary  and 
systematic,  while  others  say  that  it 
.  is  barbaric  and  bombastic,  unsanitary 
and  unscientific.  One  barber  in  New 
York  keeps  a  trained  nurse  on  hand 
to  attend  to  women  patients  who  go 
into  hysterics  when  they  see  their 
shorn  heads  in  the  mirror.  Gastonia 
women  cry  their  troubles  out  in  their 
homes. 

Hair  nets  are  on  the  decrease,  and 
barber  stock  has  risen  way  above  par. 
Men  have  to  resort  to  a  safety  razor 
if  they  want  to  shave,  for  the  shops 
have  been  taken  by  the  women.  No 
longer  can  men  rest  their  foot  against 
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the  brass  rail  and  order  a  stein  of 
frothing  bubbles;  the  livery  stables 
has  been   turned   into   a   garage;    the 


barber  shop  has  been  turned  into  a 
female  convention  parlor;  certainly 
life  is  hard  for  the  poor  men. 


"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  G-adgett,  proudly,  "we  can  trace  our  ancestors 
back  to — to — well  I  don't  konw  exactly  who,  but  we've  been  descending 
for  centuries." — Boston  Transcript. 


NEWBERRY  COLLLGE  MAN  KING  OF 

ISLAND. 


Newberry  (S.  C.) 

Col.  John  F.  Hobbs,  of  New  York. 
a  graduate  of  Newberry  college  in  the 
class  of  1879,  who  is  now  in  New- 
berry attending  commencement,  years 
ago  started  a  journey  to  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  his  physician  having 
advised  him  that  the  too  close  atten- 
tion which  he  had  given  to  the  study 
of  his  profession,  the  law,  had  so 
broken  down  his  health  that  if  he  re- 
mained in  this  country  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  with  him,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  get  his  mind 
completely  off  affairs  here.  During 
the  course  of  his  travels.  Col.  Hobbs 
went  around  the  world  seven  times, 
touching  every  land  and  sailing  upon 
every  sea. 

How  he  became  king  of  one  of  the 
tribes  in  the  New  Hebrides  island  is 
only  one  of  his  many  eperiences — ex- 
periences which  have  come  to  very 
fw  who  have  lived  to  recount  them. 
Col.  Hobbs  is  still  king  of  that  island, 
and   there  will   never  be   another. 

Speaking  of  how  he  became  king 
Col.  Hobbs  said : 

"As  a  vessel  on  which  I  had  ship- 
ped was  going  into  the  New  Hebrides, 
one  of  those  fearful  typhons  came. 
In  a  few.  minutes  after  its  silver 
crest   was   seen,   the   boat  was   in  its 


Herald  and  News, 
grip,  and  we  were  parked  on  deck 
with  our  cork  belts  on.  In  half  an 
hour  the  boat  was  knocked  to  pieces. 
I  have  never  heard  of  another  one 
being  saved.  It  is  popular  to  say  that 
you  were  the  only  one,  I  hope  oth- 
ers will  yet  in  life  turn  up.  I  floated 
for  two  days  and  a  night  with  my 
cork  belt  about  me,  and  was  ultima- 
tely picked  up  by  the  native  boat  of 
one  of  the  tribes  and  taken  to  what 
afterwards  became  the  kingdom  over 
which  I  am  forced  to  rule,  because 
you  can't  resign.  They  thhik  I  am. 
np  in  heaven  with  the  great.  White 
Spirit  Father — and  I  am  glad  some- 
body thinks  I  am  good  enough  to  be 
up  there. 

"They  took  me  to  the  island,  and 
for  weeks  I  was  in  fear  that  they 
were  fattening  me  for  some  royal 
feast.  You  learn  quickly — necessity 
teaches  you  very  fast — and  I  soon 
learned  that  I  was  a  guest  of  honor 
that  I  wouldn't  be  eaten. 

"I  found  that  the  natives  were 
getting  ready  for  a  fight  with  an  ad- 
joining island,  for  which  preparations 
had  been  in  the  making  for  five  years. 
Before  the  fight  occurred,  a  supposed- 
ly friendly  vessel  came  in — one  of 
those  tramp  things  that  knock  about 
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among  the  islands  doing  what  damage 
they  can,  and  doing  nobody  any  good, 
and  invited  the  natives  to  come  aboard 
as  they  usually  do  with  gay  ribbons 
and  things  to  trade  with  them.  They 
really  came  for  a  cargo  of  women  to 
take   down   in   Samoa    and   the      Fiji 
and  the  Willis  island  to  sell  or  trade 
to   the    chiefs   or   German   plantation 
managers  for  wives.  Many  years,  aft- 
erwards  I   happened    to   be   in   those 
quarters   again   and   I   found    one    of 
them.     They  had   all   died  of  broken 
hearts.     They    got    these    women    be- 
low decks  in  the  cabins,  showing  them 
various   articles,   forced   the   men   up 
and  off  the  boat,  killing  two  or  three 
because    they    resisted.     I    protested 
and  demanded  to  be  taken  to  the  near- 
est consular  station,and  tbey  threaten- 
ed me.     I  old  them  if  they  killed  me 
it  would  mea   the  wiping  of  friendly 
traders   off   the   South  Pacific.     They 
had  had  enough     of     that     kind     of 
trouble  before  and     they  put  me  off 
with  the  natives. 

"I  was  taken  back  to  the  head  vil- 
lage, and  in  due  course  another  trad- 
er came.  This  time  it  was  an  English 
vessel.  They  invitied  the  natives 
aboard  to  trade.  The  natives 
wouldn't  go.  but  invited  them  ashore 
by  hanging  up  their  articles  of  barter 
on  the  limbs  of  the  trees.  Some  of 
the  boat  crew  came  ashore — a  boat 
load  of  thm.  As  they  sat  around 
making  their  bargains  in  the  best  way 
they  could  without  the  knowledge  of 
each  other's  language,  the  native  war- 
riors lifted  their  clubs  and  with  one 
signal  killed  three  or  four  of  them. 
The  others  got  back  in  their  boat  and 
to  the  vessel  and  went  away. 

"In  due  time  a  cruiser  appeared 
off  the  village,  with  the  purpose  of 
shelling  it,  which  would  have  result- 


ed in  what  we  often  read  about — the 
cutting  down  of  the  cocoanut  groves 
and  the  burning  of  the  village.  Fear- 
ing that  this  procedure  would  be  fol- 
lowed in  this  case,  I  sent  a  request 
out  to  the  captain  of  this  Utile  cruiser 
asking  him  for  a  conference  with  me 
and  the  head  warrior  chief  of  the  Illi- 
kan'  tribes — which  is  more  of  a  lan- 
guage than  a  race.  So  Roahouma, 
the  head  war  chief,  and  I  went  out, 
and  I  explained  the  whole  situation 
to  the  captain,  and  showed  him  how 
unjust  things  were.  I  said,  'Are  you 
going  to  cut  down  these  people's  co- 
coanut groves,  and  burn  their  villages, 
because  they  are  defending  their 
wives  and  children?'  He  said  'No, 
sir,'  and  he  sailed  away. 

"That    circumstance   won   me   pro- 
motion, and  I  became  a  war  chief  of 
the   second     grade.     Eventually     the 
fight  came  between  our  1,000  warriors 
and    the    1.500    of    the    enemy.     Like 
the   old   Greeks,   and    in  the   time   of 
David   and   Goliath,   the   chiefs   went 
out   and  fought   chiefs,  and  the  men 
fought    the   men.     I   asked   the   king, 
Oumalia  beinng  the  name  under  which 
every  king  ruled,  to  let  me  command 
a  portion  of  the  army;  and  while  Ro- 
ahouma   took    the  others   out    in   the 
open   plain   and   waited   for   them    to 
come  through,  I  took  my  forces,  cre- 
ated enough  sub-chiefs  in  my  division 
of  400  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  an  army 
of  three  or  four  thousand.     I  invited 
the  enemy  through  a  ravine  and  we 
fell  on  the  head  of  the  column  and  in 
20  or  30  minutes  we  had  them  beat- 
en— killing   numbers   of   them.     They 
surrendered,    and    not    only    gave    us 
their  war   equivalent,   but   took   food 
with  us,  and  that  meant  we  were  their 
superior  friends  thereafter  and  they 
our  inferior  friends,  and  they  wou'd 
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never  fight  "us  again. 

' '  The'  king  then  made  me  a  war 
prince,  second  in  rank  only  to  Roa- 
houma.  The  king  died  suddenly.  He 
had  no  heirs,  and  the  problem  then 
was  to  find  a  successor.  The  hodo- 
kai  met — an  assemblage  or  parlia- 
ment of  the  civil  and  military  chiefs 
of  the  village  of  the  four  islands  of 
this  government.  The  historian  re- 
cited the  history  of  the  tribes,  going 
back  about  200  years.  He  found  no 
precedent;  it  was  necessary  to  start 
a  new  line.  To  have  elevated  a  war 
chief  or  the  head  civil  chief  to  the 
throne  would  have  meant  internal 
strife  for  all  time.  So  this  tall  pow- 
erful athlete,  the  head  war  chief 
turned  to  me.  I  was  sitting  on  a 
mat  looking  on,  as  a  newspaper  man, 
instead  of  sitting  in  the  council.  He 
tured  to  me  and  said:  'The  Great 
White  Spirit  Chief,  didn't  the  great 
White  Spirit  Father  leave  him  on  the 
water  hill  (the  wave)  for  us?  Didn't 
he  bv  his  single  hand  send  away  the 


dreadful  kalangawali  (which  means 
the  fearful  winged  thunder  house — 
the  cruiser1?)  Didn't  he,  with  less 
than  half  our  inferior  army,  defeat 
our  superior  enemy?  Make  him 
king. ' ' 

"They  then  began,  'Oleali,  oleali, 
oleali,'  (we  agree,  we  agree),  and  he 
brought  the  wand  over  to  me.  As 
the  News  and  Courier  once  said  of 
me,  being  a  good  Democrate,  I  ac- 
cepted the  nomination.  So  that  is 
how  I  became  king  of  Illika.  My 
wife,  if  she  were  in  Illika,  would  be 
M'lalie..  My  oldest  daughter  Ethel 
would  be  Ouelia,  'the  sweetest  bud  in 
the  land.  My  daughter  Claire  would 
be  Ilyuda.  My  wife's  name  would 
mean  the  'sweet  softening  spirit  over 
all  the  land.'  " 

During  his  rule  Colonel  Hobbs 
broke  up  cannibalism.  He  spent  about 
18  months  in  Illika.  He  doesn't  know 
that  he  will  ever  go  back  though  he  is 
still  king. 


FACTS  ABOUT  LIGHTNING. 


(Selected.) 


The  season  of  thunder  storms  is 
here.  There  is  more  or  less  damage 
done  by  lightning  every  year.  This 
appliies  to  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Perhaps  there  is  less  in  L'Sie 
coast  country  than  there  is  in  the 
Piedmont   and   mountain   sections 

It  is  well  to  understand  about 
lightning  and  to  know  the  best  thing 
to  do  as  protection  against  it.  There 
is  not  only  the  loss  to  property  but 
the  loss  of  lives  every  year  to  be 
considered. 

About  the  best  advice  we  have 
seen  any  time  follows: 


Get  under  cover  if  possible  when 
a  thunder  storm  threatens.  If  this 
is  not  practicable,  lie  clown.  That 
is  the  advice  which  Alexander  G. 
McAdie,  director  of  the  Blue  Hill 
observatory  in  Milton,  Mass.,  and 
professor  of  meterology  at  Harvard 
University,  gives  in  an  explanation 
of  the  action  of  lightning  prepared 
for  the  Associated  Press.  He  gives 
what  he  describes  as  "Ten  Good 
Rules  to  Help  People  Take  Care 
of   Themselves." 

"In  a  battle,"  says  Professor  Mc- 
Adie,  "a  hundred  bullets  are     fired 
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for  each  soldier  killed.  It  is  some- 
thing like  this  with  lightening  flashes. 
There  are  hundred  discharges  for 
every  bolt  of  lightning  that  hits  a 
person.  Fortunately,  too,  every  hun- 
dred streaks  of  lightning  about  90 
are  from  cloud  to  cloud  or  spill 
over  discharges  of  moderate  elec- 
trical energy  and  the  mostly  hori- 
zontal, doing  no  damage  whatever. 

About  ten  flashes  in  a  hundred 
come  vertically,  that  is,  down  to 
earth  in  a  straight  line.  Some 
flashes  come  sideways  and  seem  to 
be  crooked,  although  there  are  real- 
ly no  flashes  zigzagging  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw  as  artists  generally 
depict  lightning. 

"The  intense  straight  flashes  are 
the  ones  to  be  feared  and  it  is  a 
sillv  person  who  stands  out  in  tha 
open  when  such  flashes  are  seen.  He 
invites  trouble,  but  the  invitation  is 
not   always   accepted. 

"At  this  ime  of  the  year  thun- 
derstorms are  frequent  and  there  are 
a  comparatively  large  number  of,fatal 
accidents.  One  reads  in  the  press 
dispatches  that  four  men  are  walking 
along  a  New  Jersey  beach  during  a 
thunderstorm.  There  is  a  flash  of 
lightning,  one  man  is  killed  outright, 
one  severity  burned  and  the  others 
'  stunned. 

"Now  there  is  no  protection  for  a 
case  like  this  unless  one  could  car- 
ry around  with  him  a  metallic  cover 
well  grounded.  The  first  rule  is 
then:  Do  not  stay  out  on  a  beach 
or  in  a  field  when  dark,  heavy  clouds 
are  overhead  or  coming  slowly  from 
the  west  or  south.  Get  under  cover 
if  possible.  If  this  is  not  practicable, 
lie  down.     Don't  remain  standing. 

"Second:  Do  not  stand  under  a 
tree    with    thick    foliage.     You    are 


forming  a  part  of  the  line  of  dis- 
charge, since  the  body,  more  particu- 
larly the  skin,  if  moist  is  a  better 
conductor  than  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
More,  people  are  killed  by  lightning 
in  this  way  than  probably  any  oth- 
er. 

"Third:  Don't  stand  in  the  door- 
way of  a  barn  or  at  a  window  in 
proximity  to  a  chimney.  There  are 
currents  of  fir  or  winds,  and  the 
lightning  follows  to  some  extent  any 
draft  or  column  of  rising  air,  espec- 
ially warm  air. 

"Fourth:  Don't  laugh  at  any  one's 
nervousness  during  a  severe  thun- 
derstorm. There  is  a  good  reason  to 
be  nervous.  Even  if  one  is  in  a  build- 
ing that  is  struck,  the  damage  is,  in 
98  cases  out  of  100,  confined  to  rip- 
ping out  plaster  or  knocking  off  slats 
and  tearing  any  projecting  timbers. 
But  there  are  times  when  the  storm 
clouds  descend  to  earth  amid  dark- 
ness and  the  flashes  are  heavy  and 
numerous.  At  such  times  there  is 
danger.  It  is  dangerous  to  be  near 
a  chimney  or  a  tree  or  a  flagpole  or 
a  metal  clothes  line. 

"Fifth:  Stock  should  not  be  tied 
near  a  wire  fence. 

"Sixth:  There  is  no  particular 
sense  in  going  to  bed.  Standing  on 
glass  or  rubber  or  any  good  insulator, 
a  woolen  blanket  for  example,  will 
give  one  a  little  more  security  and  a 
great  deal  more  confidence.  The  prob- 
ability of?  a  person  in  an  ordinary' 
residence  building  being  struck  is 
very  slight. 

' '  Seventh :  If  you  are  near  a  per- 
son who  has  been  struck  make  every 
effort  to  resuscitate  him.  Only  rarely 
does  lightning  kill  outright.  Mostly 
people  are  stunned  and  all  that  is 
needed  is     a  little   artificial  respire- 
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tion  to  restore  them  to  consciousness. 
Of  course  get  a  doctor  quick. 

' ' Eighth  :  "If  you  are  in  a  trolley 
car  and  a  flash  comes  in  and  burns 
the  fuses  with  a  roar  and  a  blinding 
flash  sit  still.  The  danger  is  over, 
and  while  you  may  be  frightened  you 
are  not  likely  to  be  hurt. 

' '  Ninth :     "  If  yu  have  a  radio,  bet- 


ter cut  it  out  during  a  thunderstorm. 
The  antennae  should  be  grounded  di- 
rect and  all  wires,  so  far  as  possible, 
kept  outside. 

' ' Tenth :  "If  your  house  is  provid- 
ed with  good  lightning  rods  you  need 
not  have  much  fear.  Moreover,  dwell- 
ing houses  in  city  blocks  are  practi- 
cally safe. ' ' 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 


The  new  electric  clippers  were  p  d 
into  use  last  week,  and  the  boys  were 
all  glad  to  get  a  hair  cut. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Myers,  of  Concord, 
preached  a  fine  sermon  last  Sunday, 
in  the  Chapel.  The  sermon  was  en- 
joyed by   everyone. 

MM 
Mr.    Alexander    and    some    of    the 
boys  have  been     busy     making  kraut 
during    the    past    week.     About       10 
barrels  have  already  been  made. 

MM 
The  boys  are  all  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Simpson  back  to  teach  again  this  sum- 
mer. Miss  Oglesby,  who  is  also  a 
teacher,  is  back  to  teach  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

MM 

Floyd  Cagle  was  paroled  by  Supt. 
Boger,  last  week.  Cagle  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  seventh  cottage,  and  has 
been  at  the  Training  School  but  a 
short  while. 

MM 

Archie  Caudle  paid  a  visit  to  the 
institution  last  Sunday.  Caudle  was 
paroled   in   1918   and   has   since   then 


lived  in  Raleigh,   where  he  has  been 
making  good. 

$  $  5 
Earl  Little  and  Herbert  Orr  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  their  parents  in 
Charlotte  last  week.  Orr  is  a  member 
of  the  fourth  cottage,  and  Little  a 
member  of  the  third. 

MM 
The  following  boys  were  visited 
last  Wednesday,  Raymond  Keenan, 
Obed  McClain,  John  Kennan,  Herbert 
Orr,  Haskell  Ayers,  Lee  McBride, 
Orr,  Haskell  Ayers,  Lee  McBride  and 
Milard   Simpson. 

MM 

The  boys  are  getting  rather  crowd- 
ed in  the  cottages  now,  as  a  result 
of  so  many  new  boys  coming  in.  There 
are  now  about  33  boys  in  each  cottage, 
and  they  are  loking  forward  to  open- 
ing the  new  cottage  soon. 

§  §  M 
Two  games  were  played  at  tan 
Training  School  last  week,  one  on  tlie 
fourth  and  one  on  the  fifth,  and  the 
boys  broke  even  by  winning  one  and 
losing  the  other.  The  game  Saturday 
was  just  as  tight  as  any  game  ev  r 
played   here.     The  local  team  played 
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the  Hartsell  Mill  team,  and  was  de- 
feated by  a  score  of  3  to  1.  B>'1( 
of  our  pitchers  had  pitched  the  day 
before,  and  neither  one  of  them  felt 
like  pitching,  but  Bost  started  the 
game  off  and  held  the  visitors  to  1 
run1  in  the  first  six  innings.  Rus- 
sell pitched  the  rest  of  the  game  and 
an  error  by  Carrow,  caused  the  visi- 
tors to  score.  Charlie  Roper  made  a 
star  catch  in.  left  field,  when  he  got 
a  hot  one  right  down  at  his  toes  be- 
fore it  hit  the  ground. 

MM 

The  fourth  of  July  was  celebrated 
in  a  great  spirit  at  the  Training 
School.  The  boys  assembled  at  the 
big  tree  and  Supt.  Boger  made  a  very 
interesting  talk  to  them,  about  the 
fourth.  They  then  went  to  the  ball 
ground,  where  an  interesting  program 


was  rendered  by  the  boys.  Several 
nice  speeches  were  made  and  prizes 
were  awarded  for  the  best,  after  this 
was  finished,  they  then  had  several 
different  kind  of  foot  races,  which 
were  en'joyed  by  everyone.  They  al- 
so: had  a  base  ball  throw,  which  was 
won  by  George  McCall,  tile  local  third 
basema.n.  After  all  this,  a  big  chick- 
en dinner  was  waiting  for  them  at  the 
cottages.  After  a  big  dinner,  the 
boys  played  around  on  the  lawn  a 
little  while,  and  while  all  this  was 
going  on  3  large  barrels  of  ice  cold 
lemonade  were  being  made.  The  resi 
of  the  afternoon  was  enjoyed  by  a 
big  ball  game.  The  Training  School 
played  the  Newell  team  and  defeated 
them  by  a  score  of  10  to  1.  The  boys 
were  all  playing  fine  and  got  some 
good  batting  practice  off  the  visitors. 


HONOR  ROLL. 


Boom  No.  1. 

"A" 

Ervin  Moore,  Theodore  Wallace, 
Herbert  Apple,  Chas.  Roper,  Thos. 
Sessoms,  Roby  Mullies,  Chas.  Hutch- 
ins,  Carl  Henry,  Raymond  Keenan, 
Walter  Morris.  Patrick  Templeton, 
Milton  Hunt,  Paul  Funderburk,  Wm. 
Gregory,  Jno.  Wright,  Lloyd  Winner, 
Chas.  Mayo,  George.  Howard,  Albert 
Hill,  Earl  Crow,  Vestal  Yarborough, 
Chas.  Maynard. 

"B" 

Stanley  Armstrong,  Chas.  Black- 
man,  Archie  Waddell,  Elvin  Green, 
Claude  Evans,  Doy  Hagwood,  Wash- 
ington Pickett,  James  Davis,  Eugene 
Myers,  Norman  Iddings,  Keith  Hunt, 
Wm.  Miller,  Robt.  Lea,  Aubrey 
Weaver. 


Room  No.  2. 

"A" 

Valtorr  Lee,  Broehie  Flowers,  Chas. 
Beach,  David  Brown,  Spencer  Combs, 
Arthur  Duke,  Vernon  Lauder. 
"B" 
Whitlock  Pridgen,  Clyde  Pearce, 
Donald  Pate,  Raymond  Scott,  Frank 
Stone,  Dan  Taylor,  N.  B.  Watkins, 
Percy  Briley,  Sam  Deal,  Hiram  Greer, 
Claiborne  Jolly,  Jno.  Keenan,  Watson 
O'Quinn,  Billy  Odom,  Irvin  Turner, 
Jame.s  Suther. 

Room  No.  3. 
"A" 
Breaman    Britton,    Judge    Brooks, 
Edwin  Baker,  Hermon  Cook,  William 
Creaseman,  Mack  Duncan,  Ray  Frank- 
lin,    Sylvester     Honeycutt,       Garnie 
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Halks,  Dallas  Hensley,  Albert  John- 
son, Baswell  Johnson,  Eoy  Johnson, 
Norman  Lee,  Connie  Lonian,  Floyd 
Lovelace,  Kallie  Matthews,  Jesse 
Martin,  Ralph  Martin,  Preston  Mc- 
Neill, Robert  McDaniels,  Obed  Mc- 
Clain,  Joseph  Pope,  James  Lambert, 
Huge  Moore,  George  McCalls,  Bonie 
McRary,  Herbert  Orr,  James  Poplin, 
Banes  Porterfield,  Dvright  Queen,  Gar- 
land Rice,  Sam  Stephens,  Willie 
Terry,  Carl  Teague,  Walter  Williams, 
Edwin  Ellis,  John  Perry,  Brantley 
Pridgen,  Lee  Rodgers,  Clarence  Sea- 
chrest,  Worth  Stout,  Lester  Staley, 
Joe  Stevens,  William  Sherrill,  Joe 
Wilkes.  Charles  Almond,  Turner  An- 
derson, Henry  Brewer,  William  Beard, 
Edwin  Crenshaw,  Elvis  Carlton,  Pan] 
Camp,  Ernest  Cobb,  James  Ford, 
Byron  Ford.  Aubon  Goodman,  Carlyle 
Hardy,  Carlton  Heger,  Earl  Houser, 
William  Johnson,  Roy  Johnson,  (Lit- 
tle) Rhodes  Lewis. 
Edwin  Ellis. 

"B" 
Hoke  Ensley,  Jesse  Foster,  George 
McCones,      Harry      Stevens,      Janus 
Connie,  Clyde  Hollingsworth,  Charlie 
Havnes. 


Room  No.  4. 
"A" 

Ralph  Hun'ley,  Conley  Kirby,  Roy 
Lingerfelt,  Raiymond  KeMneidy,  iCalvin 
Forbush,  Ed  Moses,  Reggie  Brown, 
David  Queen,  Clarence  Maynard,  Bill 
Rising,  James  Ivey,  Bloyce  Johnson, 
Elmo  Oldham,  Vernon  Hall,  Herman 
Hemrie,  Harvey  Cook,  John  Faggart, 
John  Creech,  Simon  Wade,  Pete  Ran- 
som, Travis  Browning,  Joe  Mason, 
Alphoiizo  Kirby,  George  White,  Wn. 
Harvel,  Lester  Bowen,  Clayton  Step- 
hens, Silvon  Earle  Gragg,  Teachy 
Rich,  J.  B.  Walker^  Nat  Johnson, 
James  Long,  Earle  Wade,  Leary  F. 
Carlton,  Solomon  Thompson,  Alton 
Piner,  Alton  Etheridge,  Waylon 
Barbae,  Arthur  Hvler. 
"B" 

Brodie  Riley,  Hazen  Ward,  Floyd 
Cagle,  James  Philips,  Sam  Poplin, 
Earnest  Allen,  Paul  Hegar,  Eugene 
Long,  Clifton  Hedriek,  Junis  Mat- 
thews. Adam  Beck,  Clyde  Trollinger, 
John  Kivitt,  John  Wesley  Forester, 
Winton  Matthews,  Jeff  Blizzard, 
Ralph  Leatherwood,  Sylvon  Smith, 
William  Hurley,  Nonnan  Watkins, 
L/eoUard  Atkins,  Willard  Simpson, 
Hill  Ellington. 


A  man's  wife  is  apt  to  get  him,  into  a  bad  scrape  when  she  uses  his 
razor  to  sharpen  a  lead  pencil. 
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BUILDERS  ALL! 

Isn't  it  strange  that  princes  and  kings 
And  clowns  that  caper  in  sawdust  rings, 
And  common  folks  like  you  and  me, 
Are  builders  for  Eternity? 
To  each  is  given  a  bag  of  tools, 
A  shapeless  mass  and  a  hook  of  rules, 
And  each  must  fashion,  ere  life  is  flown, 
A  stumbling  block  or  a  stepping  stone." 

— Exchange. 
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TEN  WORTHY  PRINCIPLES. 

Marshall  Field,  greatest  merchant  in  point  of  accumulation  of  property  in 
the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,-  said  there  were  ten  things  which  he 
kept  constantly  in  mind:  The  value  of  time;  the  success  of  perseverence ;  the 
pleasure  of  working;  the  worth  of  character;  the  dignity  of  simplicity;  the 
joy  of  originating;  the  improvement  of  talent;  the  virture  of  patience;  the 
wisdom  of  economy;  and  the  power  of  kindness. 

HUMAN  DEVOTION. 

We  have  often  wondered  where  Mrs.  Stowe  got  her  characters  for  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  Certainly  none  of  the  respected  ex-slaves  now  living  in  the 
southland  approximate  her  characters,  nor  remotely  got  the  measure  of  treat- 
ment alleged  to  have  been  given  them  by  the  white  folks. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  is  a  story  that  shows  the  love  and  esteem  that 
existed  between  slave  and  master.  It  is  touching  to  visualize  the  great  love 
manifested  by  the  colored  man  for  his  master,  in  life  and  in  death.  The  best 
he  could  do  for  his  young  master  out  from  Richmond,  when  death  overtook 
his  young  master  during  the  events  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  was  to 
dig  his  grave  and  bury  him  in  a  goods-box.  Then,  with  as  much  haste,  as 
possible,  foot  it  back  to  Laurens  county,  to  break  the  sad  news  to  his  big 
m'aster. 

And  to  see  the  attention  and  kindness  accorded  the  aged  negro  today  is 
just  a  continuation  of  that  human  affection  that  very  largely  prevailed  be- 
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tween  master  and  slave  in  the  slave  days.  Of  course,  there  were  some 
exceptions — there  are  exceptions  today  to  every  rule  known  to  man.  But  this 
story  is  typical  of  the  relations  that  prevailed,  and  many  of  us  know  it  from 
personal  knowledge  and  observation. 

******* 

SAMUEL  H.  FABABE. 

He's  broken  the  tie  that  has  been  binding,  and  thus  the  craft  is  to  lose 
the  presence  of  a  most  delightful  little  gentleman  and  a  popular  mem- 
ber of  the  newspaper  profession  in  the  state.  This  is  Sam  Fa.rabe,  we  are 
talking  about.  He  sold  his  Hickory  Record  and  then  connected  himself  with 
the  Salisbury  Evening  Post.  We  all  hoped  it  was  a  fixture  of  Sam  to  the 
state.  But  he  and  another  Hickory  man  have  gone  to  Florida,  following 
William  J's  course. 

Before  leaving  the  state  Mr.  Farabe  wrote  something  like  a  valedictory — 
at  any  rate  he  threw  a  big  bouquet  at  the  boys  of  the  press,  made  a  confession 
that  he  hated  to  leave,  and  spoke,  fine  words  about  Editor  Jim  Hurley  and 
his  son,  young  Jim,  all  of  which  are  richly  deserved.  Some  of  these  days 
Sam  will  grow  tired  of  seeing  alligators  and  wearing  rubber  boots  to  avoid 
the  water  that  often  covers  Forida  and  he  will  be  coming  back  where  the 
water  runs,  and  where  extremes  in  climatic  temperature  seldom  occur,  in 
the  meantime,  here 's  wishing  the  pleasing  industrious  young  man  good  fortune 
in  his  new  home. 

BEGUN  TO  TELL  TALES. 

Lots  of  fine  things  will  come  into  the  open  about  him  now  that  John  W. 
Davis  heads  a  presidential  ticket.  He  went  to  school  at  the  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  at  Lexngton,  Va.;  in  fact,  he  is  an  alumnus  of  that  fine 
institution.  Like  all  southern-born  gentlemen,  he  appreciated  the  trustworthy 
members  of  the  colored  race,  and  had  his  pet,  as  we  all  have  in  times.  This 
is  the  story  about  Davis'  picture  being  tacked  on  a  stable  door  in  the  old 
Virginia  College  town : 

"A  photograph  of  John  W.  Davis  is  tacked  on  a  Lexington  stable 
door.  It  has  been  there  30  years  rnd  will  remain  if  the  wishes  of  the 
Democratic  presidential  nominee  are  followed. 

When  Mr.  Davis  was  a  student  at  Washington  and  Lee,  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  "Uncle  Matt"  Wilson,  a  negro  servant.  The  young- 
West  Virginian  boarded  with  the  family  of  Professor  James  J.  White, 
and  the  negro  often  waited  on  him. 
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One.  day  Mr.  Davis  went  to  Baltimore  to  attend  a  meeting  of  his 
fraternity  and  while  there  had  his  photograph  made.  He  gave  one  of 
them  to  "Uncle  Matt"  and  upon  the  stable  door  it  was  tacked." 


THEY  HAVE  ARRIVED. 

The  press  in  noting  the  election  of  a  woman  to  the  presidency  of  a  cotton 
mill  in  Greensboro  put  it  down  as  the  first  event  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
A  few  days  ago  Mrs.  Bertha  Sternburger  was  elected  president  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Cotton  mill,  one  of  the  Cone  chain.  She  succeeds  her  lamented  husband, 
who  recently  passed  away. 

Now  comes  Gaston  county  claiming  that  for  the  past  eighteen  months  one 
of  her  one  hundred  cotton  mills  has  had  a  woman  for  president,  and  adds  to 
her  glory  by  saying  that,  "at  this  time  the  mill  is  running  on  Hull  time,  and 
has  been  all  the  while. ' '  Come  to  think  about  it,  there  are  other  ladies  holding 
exalted  positions  in  the  management  of  large  industrial  concerns.  Concord 
has  a  lady,  who  is  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  mills 
in  ali  the  South.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cannon,  the  donor  of  our  handsome  administra- 
tion building,  the  James  William  Cannon  Memorial,  is  the  president  of  the 
large  Wiscassett  Mills  at  Albemarle. 

They  have  arrived,  and,  excepting  a  few  die-hards,  politically  and  other- 
wise, we  are  all  glad  of  it.     It  is  inspiring. 

******* 

JUST  A  SAMPLE. 

The  tallest  man  in  the  United  States  Army  is  Ramson  E.  Cowan  and  he 
is  a  North  Carolinian.  He  stands  "erect  and  to  go  through  a  door  without 
stooping  that  door  must  be  over  six  feet  and  ten  inches  high. 

This  man  is  a  product  of  the  mountain  section;  and  for  a  long  time 
Cabarrus  county  thought  it  had  the  state,  beat  on  tall  men.  We  have  a  news- 
paper man  that  is  over  six  feet;  he  has  a  father  still  taller  and  one  of  the 
best  citizens  the  county  ever  enjoyed,  aud  he  is  the  daddy  of  another  son 
just  two  inches  behind  the  soldier  that  reaches  towards  heaven  6  feet  and  10 
inches  worth.  This  tall  Cabarrus  man  has  been  temporarily  loaned  to  Salis- 
bury. 

Come  to  think  about  it,  there  may  be  some  doubting  ones,  so  we  produce 
the  goods.  Mr.  John  A.  Cline,  of  Concord,  has  four  sons  and  with  him  they 
make  in  total  height  31  feet  and  nine  inches.  Here  is  the  record :  the  father 
measures  6  feet  7  inches;  Frank,  6  feet  8  inches;  A.  Campbell,  6  feet  3  inches; 
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Karl.  6  feet  3  inches;  Ralph,  who  lives  now  at  Blacksburg,   S.   C.   is  even 
six  feet.    His  father  and  brothers  twit  him  as  "the  runt"  of  the  Cline  clan. 

******** 

WHERE  DID  SHE  COME  FROM? 

Half  of  the  front  page  of  the  photogravure  section  of  Sunday's  Asheville 
Citizen  was  taken  up  by  a'  magnificent  mountain  scene  about  Pisgah  forest. 
A  neatly  dressed  girl  sat  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  She  was  dressed  like 
girls  dressed  twenty  years  ago.  and  down  her  back  hung'  gracefully  a  suite 
of  beautiful  hair. 

The  Citizen  claims  that  the  scene  "typifies  the  usual  camp  life  in  Western 
North  Carolina."  Who  is  the  girl  that  the  Asheville  Citizen  put  into  its 
picture?  Charlie  Webb  might  make  a  survey  of  every  camp  in  the  moun- 
tains and  he  couldn't  find  a  girl  with  a  head  of  hair  like  unto  the  one  he 
pictured— for  most  of  them  left  their  hair  back  at  home,  or  elsewhere. 

******* 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCIDENTS. 

There  is  seldom  a  day  passes  that  a  serious  auto  accident  is  not  due  to  be 
recorded.  The  majority  of  these  accidents  are  due  to  carelessness,  fast 
driving  and  disregarding  the  rights  of  others  on  the  highway.  There  are  a 
few.  of  course,  that   result   from  unavoidable  or  unforseeable.  causes. 

Last  Saturday  a  distressing  accident  occurred  just  beyond  Albemarle  when 
a  car  overturned,  seriously  injuring  Judge  Sinclair  and  his  niece,  of  Fay- 
etteville.  They  are  in  the  hospital  at  Albemarle.  The  negro  driver,  who 
claims  that  the  steering  gear  went  awry,  was  caught  under  the  ear  but  escaped 
unhurt.  Stanly  county  rightfully  boasts  of  fine  top-soil  roads,  but  the  curves 
in  that  road  leading  to  the  great  bridge  across  the  Yadkin  are  full  of  death, 
unless  the  greatest  caution  is  observed. 

UNUSUAL  OCCURRENCE. 

The  fact  that  business  and  the  markets  have  shown  no  nervousness  over 
the  results  of  the  conventions  in  which  President  Coolidge  was  renominated, 
Hon.  John  W.  Davis  nominated  in  New  York  and  the  nomination  by  the  in- 
dependents of  Senator  LaFollette,  is  being  very  largely  commented  upon  by 
the  observers  in  business  affairs. 

Perhaps  the  dire  results  that  wiill  follow  later  in  the  event  of  the  success 
of  certain  of  the  candidates  will  appear  as  the  campaign  gets  a  little  older. 
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It  would  be  a  wonderful  campaign,  if  it  could  be  carried  to  conclusion  if  some 
startling  prophecy  does  not  rise  up  to  excite  the  people. 

******* 

DISTRESSING  NEWS. 

The  wet  weaather  that  has  prevailed  for  the  past  three  or  four  weeks 
in  certain  sections  of  the  state  has  caused  no  little  alarm.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  much  complaint  is  being  heard  about  the  damage  to  crops 
by  the  excessive  rains.  The  working  of  the  crops  has  been  impossible  and 
the  grass  has  in  many  sections  taken  possession  of  acres  and  acres. 

A  correspondent  in  Richmond  county,  where  last  year  the  cotton  crop 
amounted  to  over  20,000  bales,  estimates  that  at  this  date  not  over  10,000 
bales  can  possibly  be  made;  and  he  asserts  that  unless  the  weather  becomes 
more  favorable  at  an  early  day,  the  crop  wll  fall  far  short  even  at  10,000 
bales. 

******* 

BILLY  IS  SATISFIED. 

Billy,  one  of  or.r  linotype  boys,  in  addition  to  being  a  base-ball  crank,  is 
somewhat  of  a  politician.  He  was  a  strong  MeAdoo  rooter;  and  though  dis- 
appointed over  the  outcome  of  the  New  York  convention  and  inclined  for  a 
day  or  so  to  be  a  little  disgruntled,  Billy,  like  some  other  great  and  leading 
politicians,  is  now  entirely  satisfied  and  intends  to  support  John  William 
Davis  and  Gov.  Bryan. 

But  Billy  thinks  the  photographers  should  not  take  the  pictures  of  the  two 
men  together,  because  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  two  candidates. 

SPECIAL  SESSION. 

Gov.  Morrison,  according  to  a  statement  coming  out  from  Raleigh,  will  is- 
sue on  the  16th  a  formal  and  official  call  for  a  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  begin  on  August  7th. 

The  chief  purpose  of  said  extra  session  is  to  take  under  consideration  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  ship  transportation  and  terminals.  It  is  further 
asserted  that  Gov.  Morrison  will  insist  on  a  submission  of  the  proposition  to 
the  votes  of  the  state  at  coming  election. 
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RESULTS  OF  MOTHERS    AID. 

The  following  trill  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  as  giving  some  insight  into 
a  new  innovation  in  welfare  activities  in  North  Carolina,  as  authorized  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1923.  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  figures  in  this  account,  got  a 
valuable  training  for  this  work  by  a  long  period  of  service  as  an  officer  at  the 
Jackson  Training  School. 


According  to  a  summary  of  the 
first  100  cases  of  Mother's  Aid  in 
North  Carolina  made  public  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare;,  the  avdrage  recipient  of 
Mother's  Aid  in  this  state  is  a  widow 
and  a  church  member,  35  years  old. 
who  has  lived  all  her  life  in  the  coun- 
try or  in  a  small  town  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  who  has  three  of  four  young- 
children.  She  receives  $19.39  per 
month  from  the  state  and  county  to 
help  her  rear  her  children  in  her  own 
home. 

Complete  information  in  regards 
to  each  recipient  has  been,  secured 
by  Miss  Emeth  Tuttle,  Director  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  Data 
regarding  the  first  100  cases  granted 
this  aid  was  recently  summarized  for 
the  board  by  George  H.  Lawrence, 
who  has  charge  of  Mothers'  Aid 
work  in  Orange  and  Chatham  coun- 
ties. Mr.  Lawrence  will  summarize 
the  data  on  the  second  100  cases  as 
soon  as  they  are  completed. 

Other  factors  brought  out  in  the 
first  100  cases  are  as  follows: 

Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  mothers 
live  in  the  country;  36  per  cent  liie 
in  towns  under  20,000  population:  and 
10  per  cent  live  in  cities.  Eighty- 
two  per  cent  have  lived  in  North 
Carolina  all  their  lives;  11  per  cent 
have  lived  in  this  state  from  ten  io 
36  years:  and  7  per  cent  have  lived 
in  this  state  from  7  to  10  years. 

Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  members 
who  received  aid  are  members  of  the 


Baptist  Church;  20  per  cent  are 
Methodists;  7  per  cent  are  Free  Will 
Baptist :  6  per  cent  are  Presbyterians ; 
15  per  cent  are  members  of  nine  oth- 
er Protestant  denominations;  and  oue 
per  cent  do  not  belong  to  any  church. 
Eighty-five  of  the  husbands  of 
these  100  women  are  dead.  Of  the 
15  living  sis  have  deserted  their 
wives;  four  are  disabled;  three  are 
imprisoned:  and  two  are  insane. 
Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  husbands 
were  farmers  while  the  other  52  per 
cent  were  divided  among  28  different 
occupations.  The  average  length  of 
time  that  a  husband  had  been  dead 
before  the  woman  received  Mothers' 
Aid  was  two  and  one  half  years. 

The  total  number  of  children,  un- 
der 14  years  old,  in  these  families 
was  given  as  391.  The  number  in 
each  family  range  between  one  and 
8.  In  43  of  these  families  there  are 
75  children  who  are  14  years  old  oi- 
over. 

Eighteen  children  were  recorded 
as  being  born  after  the  death  or  dis- 
ablement of  their  father.  None  of 
these  were  listed  as  illegitimate. 
Only  68  cases  were  recorded  for  this 
information,  of  which  58  were  dead 
and  ten  disabled. 

Only  19  women  in  the  entire  100 
own  their  homes.  The  average  num- 
ber of  rooms  per  house  is  3.9  and  the 
average  number  of  beds  per  hou.-e 
3.6. 

Among  the  occupations  of  the 
mothers   were:    farmers,   sewing,   cot- 
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ton'  mill  workers,  boarding'  house  name.  The  majority  of  mother  goce 
keepers,  clerks,  care-takers  and  hook-  no  higher  than  the  sixth  grade  for 
keepers,  and  a  berry  crate  maker.  ?n  education,  but  they  were  de- 
All  of  the  Mothers'  Aid  families  sehibed  as  being'  interested  in  the 
except  9,  had  received  help  from  oth-  education  c£  their  children. 
er  sources  before  becoming  beneflcui-  These  mothers  receive  a  total  of 
ries  of  this  state  aid.  The  agencies  11,939  per  month  from  the  State  and 
that  had  assisted  them  were  churches,  County  to  help  rear  their  children 
relatives,  charitable  and  civic  organi-  in  their  own  homes.  The  average 
nations.  for  each  woman  is  $19.39.  Nineteen 
No  juvenile  courts  records  were  women  receive  from  -$10  to  $14;  23 
listed  for  any  of  these  100  families.  from  $15  to  $19;  35  receive  $20;  8 
In  35  cases  physical  examinations  receive  $25;  10  receive  $30;  3  receive 
had  been  made.  In  13  of  the  100  $35;  and  2  receive  $40. 
cases  the  mother  could  not  sign  hev 


ENJOYING  LIFE. 

I  enjoy  living  and  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  life  most  every  day.  I 
am  not  alone  in  this  enjoyment  as  I  found  out  by  asking  questions  last 
week.  And  old  man,  seventy-four  years  of  age  came  in  my  office ;  his  back 
was  broke,  he  was  drawn  with  rheumatism;  his  face  twitched  and  he 
presented  a  picture  of  a  human  wreck.  He  was  out  of  a  job,  broke  and 
was  hungry.  I  ga.ve  him  the  price  of  a  meal  and  talked  to  him  some  few 
minutes  and  he  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  live  on  and  that  he  enjoyed 
life.  How  could  he  enjoy  life  in  that  condition;  it  was  beyond  me.  A 
flapper  of  nineteen  who  was  bubbling  over  with  life  told  me  what  a  won- 
derful time  she  had  living  and  hoped  that  she  would  never  die.  A  m,an 
who  has  been  on  his  bed  for  years,  paralyzed  so  badly  he  could  hardly 
move,  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  live  for  he  got  enjoyment  out  of  life  even 
in  that  condition.  I  thought,  why  shouldn't  we,  who  are  healthyy  and 
able  to  work  be  more  than  happy. 

We  should  be  happy,  but  never  satisfied  with  life.  If  I  were  to  be  satis- 
fied with  my  condition  in  life,  I  would  stop  existing  soon.  It  is  not  dissatis- 
faction with  life,  its  only  ambition.  You  want  to  be  something  bigger, 
to  make  more  money,  to  accomplsh  greater  tasks.  We  set  goals  only 
to  gain  them  and  set  greater  goals.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
thought  when  I  received  $100.00  a  month  I  would  be  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  I  reached  it  and  immediately  set  it  higher  and  so  on.  Another 
thing  I  have  found  and  it  is  this.  A  man  is  worth  only  as  much  as  he 
values  himself,  never  over  it,  often  below  it.  A  man  has  to  believe  in 
himself  before  he  can  be  a  success.  If  a  man  really  belives  that  he  is  a 
$5,000.00  a  year  man,  it  wont  he  long  before  he  will  get  it,  but  never  try 
to  kid  yourself.  You  can  kid  the  boss  awhile,  but  not  yourself.— C.  M. 
S.  in  Thomasville  Chairtown  News. 
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BURIED  MASTER  IN  DRY-GOODS  BOX. 

Under  a  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  date  line,  Mr.  W.  L.  Hieklin  issues  a  hunwn- 
interest  story,  in  which  the  devotion  of  a  negro  bodyguard  of  a  young  Con- 
federate warrior  is  clearly  revealed.  There  have  been  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  examples  of  just  such  abiding  devotion  among  the  old-timey  slaves  of 
the  South.     And  in   all  of  these  cases  this  affection   was  reciprocal. 


Loyal  to  his  "old  mafster"  ffi 
death  a*  in  life:  honest,  gentlemanly 
and  respectful — a  tottering  monu- 
ment to  the  ante-bellum  negro — in 
George  Foster,  77-year-old  former 
slave  of  Laurens  County,  who  in  re- 
cent years  has  become  a  familiar 
figure  about  the  Salvation  Army  cita- 
del in  Spartanburg'.  "Uncle  George."' 
as  he  was  best  known,  was  a  black- 
smith in  Hendersonville.  X.  C.  to- 
many  yetn-s.  and  more  recently  liv- 
ed in  Greenville. 

The  old  darkey  is  one  of  the  chief 
mourners  in  the  departure  of  Cap- 
tain J.  M.  Satterfield.  commanding 
the  Salvation  Army  post,  who  was 
recently  transferred  with  rank  of 
Adjutant  to  Charlotte.  X.  C.  Uncle- 
George  loved  the  officer  with  the 
same  loyalty  as  that  with  which  he 
clings  to  the  memory  of  his  ''old 
marstei'.'J  Captain  Satterfield  was 
greatly  attached  to  the  aged  negro, 
and  gave  him  such  work  to  do  as  he 
was  able  in  order  that  lie  might  feel 
he  was  paying  for  his  meals,  and 
then  added  $2  a  week  so- he  would 
not  want  for  necessities.  L  nele 
George  was  one  of  those  who-  stood 
aside  and  wept  as  friends  bid  the 
officer  Godspeed. 

Now,  out  of  work,  too  old  and 
feeble  to  seek  regular  employment, 
the  aged  negro  has  drifted  out  upon 
his  own  resources.  On  his  seventy- 
seventh  birthday  he  appeared  at  a 
Church    Street   home   and   asked   for 


work.  There  was  no  work.  He  turn- 
ed to  go.  but  almost  eollasped  before 
he  reached  the  bottom  step.  "Missis, 
I'm  hungry."  he  said.  He  was  tak- 
en to  the  kitchen  and  a  hearty  meal 
spread  before  him.  Every  day  he 
returns  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  Be- 
fore he  begins  hi-  meal-,  he  always 
insi-ts :  "Missis,  you'll  have  to  find 
some  work  for  me  to  do.  I  can't 
eat  your  vitti'es  unless  I  pay  for 
them.'"  He  is  always-  urged  to  re- 
turn with  the  promise  each  time  that 
some  work  will  be  found  for  him. 

The  old  darkey  is  as  staunch  a 
defender  of  the  Confederacy  as  was 
any  who  carried  a  musket  in  the  *ix- 
tie-.  He  lives  in  the  past — happier 
days  for  him  when  he  worked  for  ' '  old  ■ 
marster. "  His  tears  are  not  for  him- 
self but  for  ' '  his  white  folks  gone  on 
before. 

He  was  born  in  Laurens  County 
July  3.  1S47.  on  the  plantation  of 
George  Armstrong,  his  master.  His 
mother  was  married  in-  1835.  the 
year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Ind'an 
war.  He  was  less  than  14  years  olid 
when  the  first  gun  was  fired  at  Fort. 
Sumpter,  but  he  clearly  recalls  that 
day.  In  the  days  which  followed  the 
war.  he  refused  to  accept  freedom 
and  remained  with  his  master  through 
the  reconstruction  period,  fait  it ul 
until  the  death  of  the  latter  more 
than  fifty  years  ago. 

On  the  night  of  July  3,  when  hun- 
dreds of  white-robed  Ku  Klux  Kians- 
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men  marched  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  Uncle'  George  was  perhaps 
the  only  negro  who  wildly  cheered 
from  the  curb.  It  stirred  memories 
buried  beneath  the  weight  of  half  a 
century. 

It  was  in  1864  that  Uncle  George 
performed  his  service  to  the  Con- 
federacy. The  story,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  his  own  words,  was  'fane- 
ting  like  this : 

"Marster  Billy  Armstrong  and 
me  went  to  Richmond  to  fight  the 
Yankees  up  'round  Petersburg.  The 
very  night  us  got  there,  Marse  Billy 
took  sick.  I  done  everything  1  kn'ow- 
ed,  but  twant  no  use.  In  four  days 
he  was  dead.  With  these  same  han's 
I  digged  his  grave  out  under  a  big 
white  oak.  Den  I  put  him  in  a  dry 
goods  box  and  buried  him.  He  was 
just  a  boy,  not  quite  eighteen. 

"A  Confed'rate  officer  give  me  a 
piece  of  paper  telling  folks  to  feed 
me,  anrj  I  left  Richmond  walkin'. 
Times  was  hard,  but  the  white  folks 
always  give  me  plenty  to  eat  when  T. 
axed  for  it.  When  I  come  to  Cataw- 
ba River  just  this  side  of  Charlotte, 
it  was  swole  up  naps'  outen  its  banks. 
I  shucked  off  my  cotton  overhauls 
what  my  mammy  had  made  for  me 
and  swum  across  wid  'em  tied  on  my 
bead  by  the  suspenders." 

"I  gut  home  and  Marse  George 
was  waitin'  on  the  porch  like  he, 
was  'spectin  me.  ""'George,  whar's 
Billy?"  he  says.  I  didn't  know  how 
to  tell  him  and  I  hated  awful  bad  to, 
so  I  just  busted  out  cryiir.  He  know- 
ed  what'd  happened  then.  He  wait- 
ed a  long  time  afore  he  went  back 
in  the  big  house  and  told  the  Miss. 
He  came  back  out  lookin'  like  a  ghos". 
"George  can  you  find  his  grave?" 
he  says,  and  I  says,  "Yassir." 


' '  Us  brought  him  home  and  bur- 
ied him  again.  It  almos'  killed  the 
Mistis.  Marse  George  was  kinda  kill- 
ed out  too.  Nuther  one  of  'em  last- 
ed very  long  after  that.  Mistis  went 
first  and  twan't  long  'til  Marse 
George  followed  her. 

"I  sho  did  love  Marse  Billy  and 
Marscj  George.  They  was  always 
good  to  me.  I  uster  go  back  to  Lau- 
rens County  when  I  was  able  to  see 
if  their  graves  was  kep'  right.  I'd 
pull  ouil  the  grass  and  put  some 
flowers  there.  It  seem  like  a  long 
time  since  the  last  of  those  graves  was 
made. ' ' 

The  old  darkey  wept  unreserved- 
ly during  his  narration.  The  trag- 
edy had  lost  none  of  poignancy  for 
him  in  the  three  score  years  which 
have  elapsed. 

Uncle  George  may  often  be  seen 
seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Confederate 
monument.  It  is  symbolic  to  him  of 
friends  who  have  gone  and  of  days 
long  passed."  I  always  goes  there 
when  I  gets  lonesome  for  the  old 
marster  It  makes  me  sad  and  some- 
times I  cry.  But  when  I'm  there, 
it  don"t  seem  like  they're  so  far 
away. 

A  few  years  ago,  Confederate 
veterans  here  presented  Uncle 
George  with  a  ticket  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  he  attended  the  Con- 
federate Reunion.  His  eyes  grow 
bright  as  he  recounts  the  reception 
tendered  him  by  the  aged  men  in 
gray.  They  are  comrades,  to  his 
mind. 

In  1898  Uncle  George  enlisted  in 
a  North  Carolina  negro  regiment  to 
light  in  the  Spanish-American  war, 
but  he  was  not  called  for  active  ser- 
vice. "Rosevelt's  niggers  didn't 
leave  enough  of  'em  for  us  to  fight," 
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he  explains. 

Uncle  George  lives  with  a  par- 
alytic brother.  His  afflicted  brother 
receives  a  pittance  from  children  in 
the  North.  But  Uncle  George  is  left 
tc  shift  for  himself.  His  wife  is 
dead  and  he  has  no  children.  He 
received  no  pension  from  the  State 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  never 


actively  in  service. 

He  has  pinned  his  hopes  upon  the 
promise  of  Captain  Satterfield  and  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  settled  he  will 
send  for  him.  ' '  There  may  be  other 
men  in  the  world  just  as  good  as 
Cap'n  Satterfield,  but  I  ain't  never 
found  one  since  the  Lord  taken  my 
marster, "  he  dec-lares. 


WHO  WILL  TEACH  US? 


(Monroe  Journal.) 


What  this  country  needs  is  a  re- 
dedication  to  honesty  and  character. 
How  this  shall  be  achieved  no  one 
knows.  Perhaps  in  no  single  way. 
The  other  day  three  or  four  young: 
white  men  were  arrested  in  this  Stale 
on  a  charge  of  stealing  and  selling 
automobiles.  Faced  with  the  proof  of 
their  crimes,  they  admitted  all  and 
apparently  without  shame.  These 
young  men  did  not  come  from  degen- 
erate families.  They  came  from 
1  .a rents  who  in  their  youth  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  white  man 
of  their  community  committing  lar- 
ceny. Back  in  the  old  days  even  a 
suggestion  of  thievery  stuck  to  a  man 
till  his  dying  day.  Out  on  bond  these 
young  men  will  not  be  ostracised  by 
their  friends.  They  will  probably 
be  imprisoned  and  of  course  should 
be,  but  what  good  will  it  do.  Oth- 
ers will  take  no  warning  and  they 
will  come  out  much  worse  than  they 
went  in. 

Somehow  we  must  try  to  fight  ba-.k 
to  that  old  time  condition  when  the 
atmosphere  was  so  charged  with  re- 
probation for  dishonesty  that  young 
men  absorbed  that  attitude  and  thus 


saw  no  temptation  to  depart  from  it. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  that  there 
is  dishonesty  in  government  when  the 
public  mind  is  such  that  leading  men 
can  get  up  and  make  speeches  con- 
doning malfeasance  in  cabinet  ofti- 
cers  by  saying  that  only  three  out  of 
ten   were   bad. 

Evidently  if  we  would  obtain  hon- 
esty in  government  we.  must  start 
further  back  than  the  primaries.  We 
must  implant  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  what  actual  honesty  con- 
sists. In  our  schools  if  a  child  fails 
to  grasp  the  principle  of  an  arithmet- 
rical  problem  we  drill  until  the  prin- 
cipe  is  firmly  embeded  in  the  mind. 

In  morals  we  announce  the  princi- 
ple but  once  and  expert  the  standard 
toj  be  reached  instan'ter,  and  main- 
tained. 

Until  we  implant  a  better  standard 
of  honesty  in  the  walks  of  everyday 
life  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  from  the 
ranks  of  such  loose  morality  we  can 
recruit  governmental  officials  likely 
to  reach  that  standard  of  integrity 
for  which  the  country  seems  to  cry 
in  vain. 
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THREE-PARTY  BATTLE  MAY  REACH 

CONGRESS. 


By  Mark  Sullivan  in 

We  have  now  entered  upon  a  three- 
party  contest.  It  is  a  three-party 
contest  of  a  kind  different  from  any 
that  has  ever  occurred  in  recent 
American  history.  It  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  three-party  contest 
of  1912.  when  the  Progressive  Party 
was  in  the  race,  for  between  the  situa- 
tion of  1912  and  the  situation  of  1924 
there  is  little  similarity.  The  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
strength  of  Roosevelt  and  the  Pro- 
gressives in  1912  was  distributed  all 
over  the  country,  whereas  La  Fol- 
lette's  strength  is  concentrated  in  a 
few  States.  That  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference,  as  will  presently  be 
seen.  Unhappily,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  situation  of  1924  is  more 
proten'ious  of  a  disturbing  outcome, 
for  it  contains  moi\  than  the  possi- 
bility, almost  the  v  pliability  that 
the  election  may  be  thrown  into 
Congress,  and  that  as  a  result  there 
may  be  in  Congress  next  winter  a 
deadlock  ,  more  formidable  and  much 
more  disturbing  than  the  one  at  Nev 
York  last  week. 

Election  Into  House 
It  will  be  La  Follette's  purpose 
to  manag'e  his  campaign  in  such  a 
way  as  to  throw  the  election  of  the 
President  into  the  House.  La  Foi- 
lette  has  no  expeetafion  or  hope  of 
getting  a  larger  popular  vote  than 
Davis  or  Coolidge.  He  does  not  ex- 
pect to  win  in  terms  of  the  popular- 
vote.  What  he  expec:s  and  what  he 
can  do  is  to  carry  enough  States  to 
bring    about      a    situation    in     which 


News  and  Observer. 

the   election  will  have   to  be   thrown 
into  Congress. 

The  provision  of  the  constitution 
is  that  the  wining  candidate  for 
President  must  have  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes.  By  electoral 
votes  is  meant  the  votes  of  the 
States  in  that  little  known  but  very- 
important  mechanism  known  as  the 
electoral  college.  Of  electoral  votes 
each  State  has  .a  number  as  iarge  as 
the  number  of  its  congressmen  plus 
two  as  the  number  of  its  Senators. 
For  example,  Utah,  with  two  Sena- 
tors and  two  congressmen,  has  four 
electoral  votes,  while  New  York  has 
45.  The  total  number  of  electoral 
votes  is  531>  and  the  constitution 
requires  that  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent to  be  successful  must  have  not 
merely  more  electoral  votes  than 
any  other  one,  but  must  have  an  ac- 
tual majority  of  the  whole  or  over 
206. 

This  is  exactly  what  Mr.  La.  Fol- 
1'ette  hopes  to  prevent.  He  hopes 
to  carry  and  is  justified  in  hoping 
to  carry  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, and  the  two  Dakotas.  If  he 
carries  these  and  no  more  he  will 
have  39  electoral  votes.  This  might 
be  just  enough  to  bring  it  about 
that  CooligeJ  and  Davis,  if  they 
should  run  comparatively  evenly, 
would  each  have  less  than  a  major- 
ity. 

Another   Deadlock 
If   no   one   of   the   eandidatesc   for 
President    has    a    majority,    then    the 
election    is    thrown    into    the    lower 
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house  of  Congress,  and  in  that  sit- 
uation we  should  probably  have  a 
disturbing  deadlock.  It  is  the  pres- 
ent House  that  will  have  the  choice, 
not  the  one  presently  to  be  elected. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the 
House  the  vote  is  not  by  individual 
Congressman;,  but  by  States.  The 
entire  delegation  from  each  State 
votes  as  a  unit,  and  each  State  has 
one  vote.  New  York  has  one  vote 
and  New  Mexico  has  one  vote. 

It  happens  that  the  present  lower 
House  of  Congress  is  so  distributed 
between  parties  as  to  make  a  dead- 
lock probable.  Of  the  48  State  dele- 
gations in  Congress,  23  have  a  ma- 
jority of  Republicans,  20  are  Demo- 
cratic and  5  are  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  three  of  he  23  so-eall- 
ed,'  Republican  delegations  are  Re- 
publican' in  name  only.  The  Repub- 
lican Congressional  delegations  from 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota  are  Repubiean  in  name,  but 
they  follow  the  leadership  of  La  Fol- 
lette. 

No  more  need  be  said  to  show  how 
fully  the  materials  for  a  trying  dead- 
lock are  ahead  of  us  if  the  lower 
house  of  Congress  should  start  to 
balloting  among  Coolidge,  Davis  and 
La.  Follette.  In  fact,  however,  this 
is  not  all,  for  if  the  lower  house  is 
not  successful  in  making  a  choice  by 
March  4,  the  whole  situation  is  passed 
on  to  the  Senate. 

In  The  Senate 

The  Senate,  by  a  curious  provision, 


drops  all  the  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  preceeds  to  make  a  choice 
from  among  the  candiates  for  Vice 
President.  And  here  rises  a  most 
interesting  possibility,  q  possibility 
out  of  which  we  might  get  a  laugh  if 
it  were  not  serious.  The  Senate, 
if  it  comes  to  this  last  phase,  will 
make  the  selection  from  among 
Dawes,  Charles  Bryan  and  La  Toi- 
lette 's  running  mate,  whoever  that 
is  to  be.  All  this  is  disquieting 
enough  at  best.  But  suppose  the  La 
Follette  party  should  endorse  Bryan 
as  the  running  mate  to  La  Follette. 
That  would  bring  it  about  that  Bry- 
an would  have  more  electoral  votes 
for  Vice  President  than  Davis  would 
have  for  President.  It  would  bring 
it  about  that  Bryan  would  have  a 
more  promising  title  to  the*  Presi- 
dency than  Dawes,  even  in  a  Repub- 
lican Senate  soealled.  In  short,  if 
these  complications  including  the 
last  one,  should  occur,  the  brother  of 
William  J.  Bryan  is  Johnny-op-the- 
spot,  sitting  right  on  the  door-step  of 
the  White  House.  The  stone  that 
the  builder  hath  rejected  these  many 
years,  ever  since  1896.  is  William 
J.  Bryan.  William  J.  is  still  as  dis- 
tant from  the  White  House  as  ever 
he  was.  but  brother  Charlie,  by  se- 
curious  combination  of  accidents,  is 
close  to  the  builder's  hand.  Very 
mueh  depends,  of  course,  on  whether 
the  La  Follette  party  should  now  take 
Charles  Bryan  for  the  yet  unfilled 
vacancy  on  the  Vice  Presidential 
end  of  the  La  Follette  ticket. 


'  'No  matter  what  our  vocation  in  life  may  be— we  are  failures  unless 
we  are  real  men  and  women  first." 
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PREPARING  FOR  ANOTHER  QUARTER 
OF  A  CENTURY. 

Recently  Dr.  Poe  modestly  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
connection  with  the  Progressive  Farmer.  Some  of  his  subscribers  have  call- 
ed on  him  to  reproduce  what  he  regards  some  of  his'  best  contributions  to  that 
journal.  In  a  recent  number  there  are  a  number  of  selections  from  former 
issues  of  that  paper,  in  answer  to  the  request.  The  one  that  strikes  us  as 
splendid  gospel— A  Creed  for  Progressive  Farmers— we  copy  as  follows: 

I  believe  in  myself— believe  that  and  daughters— with  strong  bodies, 
whatever  mistakes  I  may  or  may  not       trained   minds,      clean     hearts,      and 


have  made  heretofore,  I  am  endowed 
with  limitless  possibilities  for  growth, 
struggle,  triumph  and  development — 
making  each  today  better  than  its 
yesterday  and  each  tomorrow  better 
than  today. 

I  believe  in  my  work — believe  it 
offers  opportunities  as  an  industry, 
requiring  faithful  labor;  as  a  profes- 
sion, requiring  scientific  knowledge; 
as  a  business  requiring  commercial 
ability — each  with  its  challenge  and 
its  reward. 

I  believe  in  my  farm— believe  1 
can  make  it  rich  with  stored  fertility; 
believe  I  can  make  it  beautiful  with 
well-kxpt  fieils,  luxuriant  crops  and 
grazing  herds;  and  I  believe  that  ths 
homestead,  whether  cottage  or  man- 
sion, can  be  made  glorious  with  a 
wealth  of  tree  and  vine  and  shrub 
and  blossom. 

I  believe  in  my  family — believe  that 
love  in  the  home  is  God's  best  gift 
on  earth,  and  that  to  rear  noble  sons 


cheerful       spirits — is        the      highest 
achievement  in  life. 

I  believe  in  my  neighborhood — be- 
lieve that  by  keeping  everlastingly 
at  it  I  can  get  such  cooperation  from 
young  and  old  as  will  make  it  a  bet- 
ter and  better  place  to  live  in;  and 
that  whether  neighbors  help  or  hind- 
er, it  is  my  duty  to  give  some  thought 
every  day  and  do  some  work  every 
week  for  the  improvement  of  schools, 
roads,  churches,  social  life,  business 
cooperation,  and  all  the  agencies  of 
rural  comradeship  and  brotherhood, 
knowing  that  sooner  or  later  the  sow- 
ing will  bring  its  harvest. 

And  finally,  I  believe  In  my  Creat- 
or and  Father — believe  it  is  His  will 
that  His  kingdom  should/  come  on 
earth,  and  come  here  in  my  own  par- 
ticular nook  of  the  earth — and  that 
in  my  every  aspiration  toward  this 
end,  I  am  a)  co-worker  with  Hun 
whose  power  knows   no  defeat. 


A  little  negro  boy,  clothes  removed,  was  splashing  around  to  his  hearts 
content  in  a  public  reservoir. 

"Hey'  Come  out  of  that,  you  young  rascal!"  shouted  the  keeper. 
"Don't  you  know  that  the  people  in  town  have  to  drink  that  w.ater?" 

The  youngster  dived  under,  came  up,  and  innocently  replied;  O, 
dat's  all  right  mister;  I  ain't  usin'  no  soap." 
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FORT  FISHER. 


H.  V.  Rose  in  Smithfield  Herald. 


One  lias  to  possess  a  right  lively 
imagination  when  visiting  the  site  of 
old  Fort  Fisher  of  Confederate  fame 
to  realize  that  there  on  that  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  such  solitudes  as  reign 
there,  sixty  years  ago  was  fought  one 
of  the  greatest  naval  battles  in  ibe 
history  of  the  world.  One  can  hardly 
believe  it  all. 

Fort  Fisher  is  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  is  lo- 
cated twenty-four  miles  south  of  Wil- 
mington. If  is  not  a  military  garri- 
son now.  Some  three  or  four  pyra- 
mids of  sand  and  seasheil  covered 
with  a  stunted  growth  of  shrubbery 
and  se-grasses  are  all  that  now  re- 
main of  this  once  invincible  fortress 
of  the  Confederacy.  These  huge  sand 
cones  left  standing  there  are  slowly 
yielding  to  storm  and  tempest  and  to 
the  thousands  of  trampling  feet, 
and  unless  a  helping  hand  is  soon  to 
come  to  the  rescue  they  will  go 
down  and  be  no  more  than  the  other 
little  sand  dunes  that  are  forever 
shifting  there  on  that  quiet  shore. 

But  for  a  high  flag-pole  on  lop 
of  the  highest  mound,  which  displays 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  occasion.-'] 
days  through  the  year,  and  for  a 
small  marble  tablet  surrounded  by  a 
dozen  shells  and  cannon  balls  and  en- 
closed within  a  very  small  picket 
fence,  there  would  be  not  so  much  of 
a  reminder  of  those  terrible  days 
when  the  eyes  of  the  militant  na- 
tions were  focussed  upon  this  deso- 
late shore.  The  stone  tablet  is  mod- 
est to  the  extreme,  but  what  a  page 
of  history  is  graven  on  its  face,  it 
reads. 


"Here  stood  the  headquarters  of 
Ft.  Fisher.  The  construction  of  the 
fort  began  in  the  summer  of  1862 
under  the  direction  of  Col.  William 
Lamb,  Commandant,  who  with  Oen. 
W.  H.  C.  Whiting  and  Maj.  James 
Reilly,  served  until  the  fort  was  cap- 
tured on  Jan.  15,  1865.  Each  of  the 
bombardments  by  the  Federal  fleet 
of  December  24-25,  1864,  and  January 
13-14-15,  1865,  was  heavier  than  any 
other  naval  demonstration  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  In  the  January 
attack  were  engaged  fifty-eight  war- 
ships, which  landed  with  attendant 
transports,  an  army  of  about  10,- 
000  men. 

"Fort  Fisher  protected  against 
Federal  opposition  a  large  and  im- 
portant foreign  trade  in  war  sup- 
plies necessary  to  the  existar.ee  of 
the  Confederacy 

"Near  this  point  stood  the  flag- 
staff of  Fort  Fisher  which  was  shat- 
tered by  a  Federal  shell  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1864.  A  uew  staff  was  erec- 
ted, and  Private  Christopher  C. 
Bland  of  the  36th  N.  C.  Regiment 
volunteered  during  the  Heavy  bom- 
bardment to  replace  the  flag.  It  was 
E.gain  shot  down  and  Bland  once 
more  climbed  the  stair  and  attached 
'.he   colors. 

After  all  this  plot  of  land  may  not 
be  so  dead  as  one  would  believe.  An 
asphalt  road  connects  Carolina  beach 
four  miies  up  the  coast  from  Ft. 
Fisher  with  Wilmington,  ami  no- 
where can  there  be  found  a  finer 
coast  for  surf-bathing  that  this  im- 
mediate locality  offers.  Within  the 
past    year    The    Breaker    Hotel,       a 
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Lodern  fireproof  structure  coptain- 
lg  forty-eight  rooms,  has  been  con- 
ducted on  the  mid-way  ground  be- 
areen  Carolina  beach  and  the  old 
art.     Tourists  from  all  points  of  the 


compass-  are  being  attracted  here, 
and  a  movement  is  already  un- 
der way  to  get  this  entire  section  un- 
der Federal  control  as  a  National 
park. 


The  teacher  was  giving  the  class  a  lecture  on  gravity. 

"Now  children,"  she  said,  "it  is  the  law  of  gravity  that  keeps  us  on 

this  earth."  ...  . 

"But  please,  teacher,"  inquired  one  small  child,  "how  did  we  stick  on 
before  the  law  was  passed?"— The  Tattler. 


JUST  A  PROBATIONER. 

By  Jessie  Prank  Stallings. 


"And  here's  old  67.  Remember 
ill  the  chaffffing  dish  parties  and  glo- 
rious nights  of  talking  and  eastle- 
railding  we  used  to  have  when  Mary 
Kenyon  lived  in  it?  Dear  old  Mary, 
she's  superintendent  of  nurses  in  a 
big  hospital  in  the  Phillipines  now. 
Who  oecpies  it,  Margaret,  any  one 
I  know?" 

"I  think  not;  I  don't  even  knew 
her  myself.  A  Miss  Wills  from  up- 
state somewhere.  She's  just  a  pro- 
bationer." Lucy  Willis  looked  up 
quickly— she  wasn't-  listening  pur- 
posely but  the  speakers  were  so  close 
to  her  dour  that  she  couldn't  help  but 
hear  what  they  were  saying.  The  first 
was  a  strange  one — most  likely  a 
graduate  nurse  back  on  a  visit  to  her 
Aiina  Mater.  But  the  other  Lucy  recog- 
nized; it  was  that  unbending,  cold. 
superior  Miss  Marther,  head  nure  on 
Station  A,  where  she  served  every 
evening.  "JustJ  a  probationer!" 
Lucy  told  herself  bitterly.  "That't 
exactly  the  attitude  they  all  take. 
They  seem  to  think  a.  beginner 
isn't  worthy  of  their  notice.  Every 
one  in  the  hospital,     from  the  chief 


surgeon  on  down  to  the  fireman  in 
the  boiler  room,  does  everything  pos- 
sible to  make  the  probationer's  life 
miserable." 

Slowly  she  closed  her  book,  and 
biting  her  lips  hard  to  keep  back  tears 
that  were  perilously  near  the  surface, 
she  sat  looking  clown  into  the  hospital 
grounds. 

She  did  not  see  i  t,  for  her  eyes 
were  trained  inward,  but  in  that  little 
plot,  the  only  really  cheerful  thing 
about  the  hospital,  the  miracle  of 
spring  was  transpiring.  The  young 
grass  was  turning  green  on  the  sunny 
slopes;  yellow  and  red  tulips  in  their 
orderly  beds  formed  splotches  of  g-iy 
color.  Dandelions,  buttercups,  violets 
and  triliiums  were  putting  forth  u'ii 
turesome  heads,  trees  were  bursting 
into  leaf.  Everywhere  life  was  be- 
ginning to  stir,  life  after  the  long 
sleep  of  the  winter. 

Pigeons  tumbled  about  the  nearby 
church  spires,  basking  in  the  warm 
May  sunshine,  and  hosts  of  mad  little 
swallows  twittered  joyously  in  'a,<t 
year's  ivy  vines  that  still  clung  to  the 
gray    hospital    walls. 
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One  little  fellow  who  seemed  even 
grayer  then  the  rest,  hopped  over 
onto  the  window  siliy  inspecting 
Lucy  critally  for  a  moment  and  seem- 
ing to  have  found  that  she  was  all 
a  friend  should  be,  he  burst  into  so  u. 

Lucy  listened  for  a  time  and  thi  n 
gave  a  low  answering  whistle.  The 
bird  stopped  abruptly,  turned  hi. 
head  to-  one  side  and  studied  her, 
then1   resumed    his    singing. 

:' You 're  the  only  friendly  person 
l.re  met  since  I  came  to  this  place," 
she  told  him.  and  two  tears  th.it 
wouldn't  stay  ba.ek  any  longer  zig'-z  ig- 
ged  down  her  cheeks. 

The  whole  month  before,  Lucy's 
first  in  the  hospital  training  sehoi  '., 
and  this  morning  she  was  thoroughly 
discouraged  and  homesick,  as  only  a 
probationer  can  be.  All  her  glorious 
dreams  of  herself  as  a  whiteelad.  cap- 
able nurse  had  faded  into  insignifi- 
cance: she  wps  ready  to  give  it  all  up, 
pack  her  trunk  and  take  the  first 
train  to  Hillsboro. 

How  hard  she  had  worked !  Her 
chapped,  reddened  hands  were  ample 
testimonials  of  the  number  of  floors 
mopped  and  beds  scoured;  besides  shi 
had  carried  thousands  of  glasses  of 
water  to  fretful,  exacting  patients, 
filled  hot-water  bottles  and  ice-bags, 
directed  visitors,  arranged  flowers, 
served  innumerable  meals,  run  all 
sorts  of  errands  for  the  nurses.  And 
windows — Lucy  was  like  the  man  in 
Kipling'  who  so  detested  the  sound  of 
boots — she  hated  the  very  thought 
of  windows.  It  was  open  and  close 
them  all  day  ion'g.  patients  never  were 
satisfied. 

It  wasn  't  the  hard  work  she  mind- 
ed ;  she  knew  well  enough  before  she 
ever  came  to  the  training  school  that 
hard  work  was  one  thing  that  wasn  "t 


dea.lth    out    in      small    honiecipathic   | 
doses.     She    had    a     strong,   healthy 
body,  a  clear,  alert  mind  and  plenty 
of  enthusiasm  for  her  tasks,  and  she 
could   have    endured      any      hardship 
and  been  hapy  if  only  some  one  had    : 
encouraged    her    a    little    instead    of 
perpetually  finding-  fault,  if  the  nurses    J 
whom-siie  served  had  been  the  tinie.-t 
bit  friendly  instead  of  being  so  intent 
on  their  own  affairs,  everything  would 
have  been  so  much  easier. 

A  gong  rang  sharply  throughout  | 
the  building,  and  Lucy  was  on  her 
feet  in  a  instant.  In  five  minutes 
she  must  go  on  duty !  Hurriedly  she 
threw  open  the  closet  door  and  sea  reli- 
ed out  a  clean  dress — a  bright  buft 
gingham,  the  unfailing  sign  of  the 
probationer. 

She  thrust  out  her  tongue  at  u>e 
gi  fluent  a-=  she  slipped  it  over  her 
head.  "I  hate  you!"  she  said  sotly. 
"If  I  didn't  want  a  white  cap  and  a 
pin  more  tha.n  anything  else  in  the 
world,  and  if  father  didn  't  believe  ! 
in  me  as  he  does  and  wasn't  count- 
ing the  months  until  I  finish  so  I  can 
be  hi>  assistant,  you  Yt  be  tossed 
right  out  the  window  and — well,  you 
kiiow  what  else  I  'd  do  ! ' ' 

She  dashed  cold  water  too  her  eyes 
and  dabbed  a  little  powder  on  her 
nose  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  tears, 
then  buttoning  on  her  apron  as  she 
went,  she  ran  down  i'r.j  stairs  to 
Station  A.  where  she  would  serve 
through  the  long  night. 

Miss  Mather  looked  up  from  her 
charts  when  Lucy  appeared  beside 
her    desk. 

"Good  evening.   Miss — er — " 

' '  Willis. ' '    Lucy   supplied. 

"We're  short  a  nurse  tonight,  Miss 
Willis,"  she  said  briskly,  "and 
you'll  take  care  of  the  indicator.  You 
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understand  it,  I  suppose?" 
Lucy  replied  that  she  did. 
The  nurse  seemed  not  to  believe 
her,  for  she  explained  in  detail  just 
what  her  duties  would  be.  "If  there 
is  anything  you're  in  doubt  about 
you  can  ask  one  of  us,  of  course,  giv- 
ing medicine,  etc.,  will  not  concern 
you.  Now  about  the  clock — when  a 
patient  flashes  her  light  it  is  record- 
ed here  and  you  know  where  the  call 
comes  from."  Just  then  the  indica- 
tor buzzed  and  the  hand  raced  around 
to  number  three.  '{There,  you  see 
how  it  works,"  the  nurse  went  on. 
"Number  three  is  the  four-bed  ward 
at  the  end  of  this  corridor.  You  may 
answer  it." 

Lucy  sped  down  the  hall  to  see 
what  number  three  wanted — or  what 
was  more  probable,  what  she  didn't 
want— and  another  hard,  dragging 
night  had  begun. 

While    supper   was     being     served 
Lucy  had  a  little  time  to  herself,  and 
drawing  a  chair  up  to  the  window  she 
sat  down  to  rest.     The  hospital  stood 
on  a   high   hill   overlooking  the   city, 
and  Lucy,  looking  down  at  the  count- 
less roofs,  smokestacks     and     spires, 
thought  it  looked  like  a  giant  monster 
asleep  in  the     sun.     Then     suddenly 
from  all  directions  at  once  came  the 
ringing  of  bells,   the  sound  of  many 
whistles,  and  the  monster  became  im- 
mediately   alive.     From    innumerable 
shops,   office  buildings,   factories   and 
stores     swarms     of     workers  poured 
into  the  streets;  over  the  bridges  and 
through  thoroughfares  wide  and  nar- 
row clanged  the  never-ending  line  of 
trucks,   wagons  and  the  machines   of 
home.-going  commuters.  On  the  boule- 
vards and  through  the  parks  purred 
the  luxuriant  motors  owned  by  people 
of  infinite  leisure.     But  it  seemed  to 


make  no  particular  difference  in  what 
fashion  they  traveled— by  sreet  car, 
bus  and  subway,  in  limousines  or  on 
f00t — every  person  was  bent  on  the 
same  destination — home. 

Home!     At  the  mere  thought  of  it 
a  great  wave  of  homesickness  surged 
over   her.    What   wouldn't   she   give 
just  for  the  sight  of  dear  old  Hills- 
boro    this    evening!     She    closed    her 
eyes  and  pictured  it  as  she  knew  it 
would  be;  the  broad  street  with  its 
stately  elms  just  bursting   into   leaf, 
the   two  long     rows     of  comfortable 
homes  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill  where 
the    street    ended,    the    little    church 
with  its  white  finger  pointing  heaven- 
ward.    It  was  five-thirty  and  closing- 
up  time  there,   too,  but   the   contrast 
brought  a  smile  to  Lucy's  lips.     No 
blowing  of  factory  whistles,  roar  of 
traffic  or  rush  for  the  subway  would 
proclaim    that    Hillsboro's    work    for 
the     day     was     over.     Instead,     Joe 
Wheeler,  the  hardware  dealer,  Uncle 
Amos  Harnish,  postmaster  and  keep- 
er of  the  general  store,  and  Bert  Ab- 
bott,  owner  of  the   combined  garage 
and  blacksmith  shop,  the  town's  only 
business  men,  wTould  lock  up  their  re- 
spective   places    of    business,    calling 
good-naturedly  to  each  other  as  they 
did  so,  and  then  walk  leisurely  down 
the  street  toward  their  homes. 

Thinking  of  home  made  a  bad  mat- 
ter worse;  instead  of  relieving  her 
homesickness,  Lucy  only  succeeded  in 
getting  herself  into  a  more  unpleasant 
state  of  mind.  She  put  her  head 
down  on  her  arm  and  cried  bitterly — 
her  little  world,  always  so  beautiful 
fc,nd  filled  with  such  glorious  dreams, 
had  gone  suddenly  out  of  plumb. 

Ever  since  she'd  been  old  enough 
to  spell  out  a  few  words  in  her  fath- 
er's  ponderous   medical   books,   Lucy 
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had  planned  to  be  a  nurse.  Through 
the  grades'  and  high  school  she  had 
followed  her  dream,  never  swerving 
once  from  the  path  she'd  marked  out 
for  herself.  When  she  left  home  to 
enter  the  training  school,  it  had  seem- 
ed that  the  fulfillment  of  all  her  hopes 
was  just  around  the  corner,  and  now 
she  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  she 
hadn't  been  mistaken.  She'd  led  a 
useful  life  in  Hillsboro,  doing  all  the 
tasks  that  come  to  the  hands  of  a 
country  doctor's  daughter:  if  she  had 
stayed  at  home  and  performed  all 
these  duties  faithfully  and  well, 
woudn't  she  be  doing  her  share  of  the 
world 's  work  ?  Everything  seemed  to 
be  in  a  tangle;  what  was  the  matter, 
she  wondered. 

Some  one  was  coming  rapidly  down 
the  corridor,  and  Lucy  hastily  dried 
her  eyes,  but  she  was  not  quick  en- 
ough for  the  tell-tale  marks  were  still 
in  evidence  when  Miss  Mather  came 
up  to  the  desk. 

"Not  feeling  well?"  she  asked 
shortly,  studying  Lucy's  flushed  face 
and  instinctively  reaching  for  her 
w-rist. 

"Oh.  perfectly,"  Lucy  managed 
to  answer. 

Twelve  years  Margaret  Mather  had 
been  a  head  nurse  in  Mercy  Hospital, 
but  the  trials  of  her  probationer  day 
were  still  very  vivid  memories.  Very 
clearly  she  recalled  the  back-break- 
ing work,  the  unspeakable  homesick- 
ness, the  discouragement,  also  a  reso- 
lution she  had  made — that  if  she  ever 
rose  to  a  high  position  she  would  most 
certainly  help  the  beginners  over 
rough  places. 

But  during-  the  year  a  multitude  of 
probationers,  good,  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent, had  poured  in  and  out  of  the  hos- 
pital doors,  and  she  had  learned  that 


here  was  a  situation  where  the  rule 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  always 
applied. 

So  skilled  had  she  become  in  the 
art  of  sizing  up  beginners  that  she 
could  almost  invariably  tell  by  a 
girl 's  looks  whether  or  not  she  be- 
longed to  the  class  that  would  sur- 
vive. And  from  the  first  she  had  had 
a  feeling  that  Lucy  belonged  to  this 
group.  She  had  on  several  occasions 
followed  her  into  a  room  and  mar- 
veled at  her  adaptability  and  skill; 
she  seemed  to  know  intuitively  when 
to  shake  up  pillows  or  cool  the  head 
of  a  fever  patient. 

God  intends  certain  people  for  this 
mighty  calling,  Miss  Mather  be- 
lieved, all  others  could  go  through 
training  and  still  lack  that  innate 
knowledge,  the  divine  touch  of  the 
born  nurse.  Plainly  here  was  a  girl 
whom  nature  had  endowed  with  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  this,  one 
of  the  greatest  services  that  woman 
can   render. 

Something  was  wrong  and  she  need- 
ed no  one  to  tell  her  what — the  girl 
was  homesick.  She  stood  thinking 
for  a  moment,  under  pretence  of  ex- 
amination charts,  then  suddenly  she 
turned  to  Lucy. 

!" Coined  with  me,  Miss  Willis," 
she  ordered  crisply. 

Great  fear  clutched  at  Lucy's  heart 
— what  was  the  nurse  going  to  do? 
Was  she  going  to  be  sent  home?  The 
thought  terrified  her.  If  she  were 
dismissed  from  the  hospital  she 
never  would  have  the  courage  to  face 
her  father  again. 

Without  waiting  a  moment  Miss 
Mather  caught  up  her  cape  and?  a 
package  that  lay  on  her  desk,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  oorridor  at  a  very 
rapid  pace,  with  Lucy  doing  her  best 
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to  kerp  up.  Across  the  lawn  they 
-went,  into  a  building  that  was  strange 
to  her.  and  up  to  the  second  floor. 
"Our  drug  store."  Miss  Mather  ex- 
plained, and  inwardly  Lucy  breathed 
an  enormous  sigh  of  relief — she 
wouldn't  be  taking  her  to  the  hospi- 
tal drug  store  if  she  were  intending 
to  send  her  home.  But  what  was  the 
nurse  going  to  do.  she  wondered. 

Miss  Mather  opened  the  door  and 
motioned  Lucy  to   follow   her. 

"Good  evening,'  Doctor  Harry," 
she  called  cheerfully. 

"Good  evening."  responded  a 
pleasant  voice.  "Why,  it's  Miss 
Mather!  You  haven't  been  over  for 
such  a  long  time,  but  I  suppose  you're 
busy,  as  usual. 

Xo  one  was  in  sight  and  Lucy  began 
looking  about  for  the  person  to  whom 
the  nurse   was   speaking. 

"Busy  isn't  the  proper  word." 
Miss  Mather  replied.  I  have  several 
very  particular  prescriptions  to  be 
filled  and  I've  brought  some  one  to 
see  you — Miss  Lucy  Willis,  a  new 
probationer. ' ' 

She  led  Lucy  around  behind  a  high 
desk  and  in  a  wheel-chair  by  the  win- 
dow was  the  most  unusual  invalid 
she  had  ever  seen.  A  man  of  power- 
ful frame  with  gray  hair  and  a  face 
of  wax-like  whiteness.  That  he  was 
very  old  was  Lucy's  first  impresion, 
but  a  second  look  told  her  that  he  was 
prematurely  aged.  He  had  the  kind- 
est brown  eyes,  she  couldn't  keep 
from  looking  at  them,  but  his  face 
was  most  pathetic- — its  lines  told  plain- 
er than  words  that  he  had  suffered 
much  pain  and  disappointment  and 
loneliness. 

Lucy   marveled   at    Miss   Mather- 
she  was  cheerfulness  and  gayety  per- 


sonified. When  she  entered  the  room 
she  had  dropped  all  her  stiffness  and 
reserve  much  as  one  would  a  mask 
that  was  uncomfortable,  and  she  flut- 
tered about  the  invalid  like  a  mother 
bird   with   a   precocious   offspring. 

She  placed  the  package  in  the 
man's  lap.  "Just  a  little  home-made 
candy  to  finish  off  your  supper,"  she 
explained. 

'Many,  many  thanks."  he  said,  his 
face  lighting  with  gratitude.  And 
then  to  Lucy:  "Miss  Mather  has 
spoiled  me.  I  always  expect  some  of 
her  famous  candy  whenever  she 
comes  over. 

' '  You  say  your  name  is  Willis  ? ' ' 
he  questioned.  "Willis— that 's  a 
familiar  name.  No.  I  don't  think  it 
could  be — Come  closer,  won't  you? 
My  eyes  are  so  poor.  There's  some- 
thing about  your  face  that  makes  me 
think—" 

Lucy  came  up  beside  his  chair,  and 
he  took  her  hand  in  his  own.  He 
gazed  steadily  into  her  eyes,  for  a 
moment,  then  turned  abruptly  and 
looked  out  the  window— he  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  call  up  something  from 
the  past. 

"During  my  intrne  days  there  was 
a  young  man  who  served  with  me,  and 
his  name  was  Willis,  too."  He  paused 
thoughtfully  a  moment.  "And  when 
I  look  at  your  face  I'm  reminded  of 
him. ' ' 

"Why.  that  was  my  father,  I 
know!"  Lucy  cried  excitedly.  "For 
he  served  two  years  in  this  hospital, 
that's  why  I  came  to  this  training 
school ! ' ' 

"And  how  is  your  father?"  the 
man  asked  eagerly.  "For  some  years 
we.  corresponded  and  then  we  stopped 
— rather.  I  stopped  writing." 
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"Oh,  now  I  know!"  Li:cy  ex- 
claimed. "You  are  Doctor  Harry 
Bonner — fatter  speaks  so  often  of 
you ! ' ' 

The  doctor  did  not  speak  for  a  time 
and  Lucy  noticed  that  his  lips  were 
trembling  and  he  was  clutching  ner- 
vously at  the  arm  chair. 

"We  came  here  th  same  fall,  your 
father  and  I,"  Dr.  Bonner  said  slow- 
ly. ' '  And  I  stayed  on  here  a,f ter  wc 
were  finished — your  father  went  away 
into  private  practice.  First  I  was 
house  physician,  then  later  superin- 
tendent. Fourteen  years  ago,  there 
was  a  laboratory  explosion — then 
this. ' '  he  touched  the  wheel-chair. 
He  paused  as  if  gathering  strength 
for  what  lie  wished  to  say  next.  "I 
was  vers*  bitter  at  first,  gave  up  all 
my  friends,  your  father  among  them. 
After  a  time,  I  came  to  see  how  mis- 
taken I  was,  but  I  had  lost  trace  of 
him;  letters  came  back  unopened." 

' '  God  has  been  very  good  to  me — 
I  suffer  no  pain  and  people  are  so 
kind.  But  it 's  inactivity  that  hurts 
more  than  anything  else.  I  must  sit 
in  this  chair  all  the  rest  of  my  life, 
and  shall  never  be  able  to  do  the 
things  I  planned.  Sometimes  I  feci 
about  as  useful  as  an  old  broom- 
stick in  the-  world 's  backyard.  Es- 
pecially do  I  feel  that  way  at  this 
season  of  the  year  when  everywhere 
there  is   life   and   activity   and — " 

"Now,  Dr.  Bonner,"  Miss  Mather 
chided.  ' '  I  suppose  you  are  abso- 
lutely worthless  when  every  surgeon, 
nurse  and  orderly  in  the  hospital 
come  to  you  with  his  cr  her  problems. 
You  will  learn.  Miss  Willis,  that  on 
days  a  great  experiment  is  to  be  per- 
formed or  a  delicate  operation,  this 
chair   is  wheeled   into   that   room,   so 


valuable  is  his  knowledge.  And  an 
antiseptic  solution  which  is  used  in 
all  hospitals  and  noted  for  its  effec- 
tiveness is  his  discovery.  And  he  has 
practically  perfected  a  new  form  of 
gas  which  will  revolutionize  the 
whole — well,  but  that's  "telling  a  se- 
cret, isn't  it?  But  the  point  is,  all 
(these  discoveries  have  been  made  from 
this    chair. ' ' 

All  the  time  the  nurse  was  speak- 
ing the  doctor's  eyes  rested  on  her 
face.  "I'm  greedy  for  praise,"  he 
smiled.  "Not  for  myself,  but  when 
some  one  really  thinks  I  am  useful, 
I  am  made  very  happy." 

He  turned  quickly  to  Lucy  and 
looked  steadily  into  her  face.  She 
grew  very  uncomfortable  under  his 
gaze,  for  she  had  a  feeling  that  he 
was  penetrating  to  the  unwilling  sur- 
face beneath.  "You're  homesick  and 
blue  and  discouraged  and  ready  to 
give  up,  aren't  you'-"  he  asked  sud- 
denly. 

Lucy  was  caught  una  wares.  "Why 
— why.  how  did  you  know  that?" 
she  asked  amazed. 

"Miss  Mather  doesn't  bring  pro- 
bationers, or  any  one  else  for  that 
matter,  unless  she  has  some  particu- 
lar object  in  view.  And  besides, 
there  isin  't  one  beginner  in  a  thou- 
sand who  isn't  down-hearted  at  the 
end  of  the  first  month  of  training. ' ' 

' "  Homesick  and  lonesome. ' '  Lucy 
faltered.  "Yen  see.  I've  never  been 
away  from  home  and — "  She  could 
say  no  more,  her  voice  was  choked 
with  tears. 

Dr.  Bonner  comforted  her  as  only 
he  knew  how.  A  swift  diagnosis  of 
the  girl's  case  had  told  him  that  all 
she  needed  was  a  wider  perspective 
and    some    one    to    manifest    a    little 
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friendly  interest.  He  talked  a  long- 
time about  the  wonders  of  the  profes- 
sion she  was  entering. 

"As  long'  as  the  world  stands  and 
people  live  in  it,"  he  said,  "bodies 
will  be  sick  and  there  will  be  need  for 
the  nurse  with  her  gentleness  and 
skill  to  relieve  the  suffering  Christ 
gave  His  life  that  souls  might  live 
on — and  we  in  turn  devote  our  lives 
to  saving  men's  bodies." 

"A  nurse's  work  is  heavy  and  ex- 
hausting. The  compensation  in  dol- 
lars is  only  moderate.  But  her  serv- 
ices lies  in  the  realm  of  life's  great- 
est values,  which  Ibsen  tells  us  are 
neither  bought  nor  sold,  they  are  giv- 
en and  received.  We  are  told  that 
our  lives  do  not  consist  of  the 
abundance — or  the  cost — of  the  thing's 
we  possess,  but  the  experiences  which 
we  pass  through  and  the  services  we 
render  in  the  passing.  Service — I 
hope  that  will  be  the  word  forever 
uppermost  in  your  mind.  She  who 
gives  gladly  and  unselfishly  always 
has  more  left  than  before  she  gave 
anything    away." 

Miss  Mather  indicated  that  it  was 
time  for  them  to  leave  and  Lucy 
shook  the  doctor's  hand  warmly.  "I 
can't  ever  thank  you  for  this  won- 
derful talk."  she  said.  There  were 
tears  in  her  eyes,  not  of  home-sickness 
and  discouragement  now.  but  tears 
of  joy — joy  that  she  had  seen  the 
"vision  splendid,"  and  that  she  was 
to  be  one  of  the  great  profession 
whose  opportunites  for  real  useful- 
ness are  unlimited.  "I  needed  this 
lesson  badly — you  have  no  idea  just 
how  badly— and  I  shan't  ever,  ever 
forget   it ! " 

' '  Good-by, ' '  the  doctor  said  in  part- 
in"'.     "And  come  often  to  see  me — 


the  daughter  of  Robert  Willis  will  al- 
ways be  welcome. 

"It's  six-thirty."  Miss  Mather 
said  when  they  were  in  the  hall  once 
more.  "You  can  have  a  couple  of 
hour's  rest — say  till  nine  o'clock.  I 
wouldn  't  sit  in  my  room — take  a  long 
walk  in  the  fresh  air." 

"Thank  you  so  much,  Miss  Math- 
er." Lucy  said  warmly.  "I  hardly 
know — ' ' 

"Perfectly  all  right,"  the  nurse 
retorted,  he  voice  as  cold  and  grim 
as  ever. 

But  Lucy  did  not  resent  the  severi- 
ty and  coolness  now  for  she  had  had 
a  glimpse  of*  the  nurse's  great  heart, 
and  she  knew  that  the  grimness  was 
only  on  the  exterior. 

Usually  when  she  went  for  a  walk 
Lucy  changed  the  gingham  dress  for 
her  street  clothes.  But  not  tonight. 
She  slipped  on  a  warm  coat  and  set 
off  briskly  through  the  hospital 
grounds.  She  did  not  resent  the  buff 
uniform,  now,  she  even  allowed  the 
coat  to  fly  open  at  the  bottom;  she 
wanted  the  world  to  know  that  she 
was   a    begginner! 

After  a  long  tramp  she  came  back, 
her  cheeks  pink  and  glowing,  and 
settled  herself  before  her  tiny  desk 
for  her  daily  letter  home.  For  sev- 
eral days  she  had  been  dreading  this 
task  for  she  didn't  want  any  of  her 
discouragement  to  creep  in  between 
the  lines.  But  tonight  it  was  easy,  in 
fact,  there  was  so  much  to  tell  that 
her  pen  fairly  raced  over  the  paper. 
"This  has  been  a  most  wonderful 
month,"  she  wrote.  "Of  course,  I 
miss  being  at  home  with  mother  and 
dad,  but  what 's  a  little  thing  like  be- 
ing a  few  miles  from  home  when  com- 
pared to  learning  the  nurse's  profes- 
sion?    Great  waves  of  love  and  joy 
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are  radiating  from  a  certain  little  to  strike  you  about  tomorrow.  From 
third  floor  room  in  the  nurse's  home  Lucy  Ann  Willis,  who  is  tickled  to 
of  Mercy  Hospital,  and  they  are  due      death  that  she's  just  a  probationer \" 


HOW  THE  ELECTION  IS  HELD. 


The  constitutional  provision  for  procedure  when  no  candidate  obtains 
a  majority  of  the  Electoral  College  is  as  follows: 

From  the  persons  having  the  highest  number,  not  exceeding  three,  on 
the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent, the  votes  shall  be  takn  by  States,  the  representation  from  each. 
State  having  one  vote,  a  Quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  mem- 
ber or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  not  choose  a  president,  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall 
devolve  upon  them  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  (following,  then  the 
Vice  President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other 
constitutional  disability  of  the  President.  The  person  having  the  great- 
est number  o'f  votes  as  Vice  President  shall  be  the  Vice  President  if 
such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed, 
and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  of 
the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice  President.  A  quorum  for  the 
purpose  shall  consist  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 


ARE  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  EFFICIENT? 

By  Clarence  Poe. 

" In  a  multitude  of  counselors  there  "la   Our  Present  Educatonal  System 

is  safety, ' '  wrote  Solmon  of  old.  The  Adapted  to  the  Farmers'  Needs  and 

wisdom  of  getting  many  opinions  on  Interests?     If   Not,    in    What    Ways 

a    subject    and    then    trying   to    com-  Should  It  Be  Improved?" 

bine  the  best  ideas  of  all  has  again  Rural   Schools   Need   a  Rural   Curri- 
been  illustrated     in   The   Progressive  culum 

Farmer's  experience  this  year.  Some  "We  need  to  begin  at  the  be-gin- 

mouths    ago   we    announced    a    series  ning — we  need  a  curriculum  for  rural 

of  ten  great  economic  and  social  prob-  schools  suited  to  the  needs  of  farm 

lems   for   discussion   by   our   readers,  children,  writes  Mrs.  Christian  Guild, 

and   the   answers  received  have  been  Louisa  County,  Va.,  and  this  thought 

exceedingly  stimulating  and  thought-  is  echoed  and  emphasized  more  than 

ful.  perhaps    any    other   one    idea    in    the 

For  this  issue  of  The  Progressive  discussion    by    our   readers.     Mr.    A. 

Farmer  the  subject  announced   was :  R.  Hogue,  principal  of  Petros  High 
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Schools,  Morgan  County,  Tenn.,  who 
has  been  in  public  school  work  in 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  as  county  su- 
perintendent, county  supervisor,  and 
high  school  principal,  states  the  situa- 
tion with  much  emphasis  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter: — 

"Our  education  system  is  not 
adapted    to    the    farmer's    needs 
and  interest.  Neither  is  it  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
any    other    class.        It    furnishes 
employment  to  children  for  a  long 
period   of  time,   for   the   comple- 
tion  of   a    task   that    should   not 
occupy  over  half  the  time  it  now 
does.     The  task  is  nothing  more 
than  the  accumulation  of  a  few 
principles  that  enable  the  posses- 
sor to  take  his  part  in  the  world 's 
activities.     Unfortunately,     these 
principles  are  buried  beneath  an 
avalanche  of  useless  debris  that 
must  be  gathered  and  sorted  by 
the   child.     This   takes   up   many 
years   of  the   child's   school   life, 
so  much  so  that  the  great  major- 
ity of   children   never  reach   the 
aim  for  which  the  school  exists. 
"Beading,   writing,   and  arith- 
metic- are  as  important  today  as 
they  were  when  'the   three  RV 
constituted  the   course  of  study. 
They  are  essentials  to  the  enjoy- 
ment and   the  prosperity  of  the 
fanner  and  his  offspring.     With- 
out them  business  canot  be  trans- 
acted, and  good  citizenship  can- 
not be  attained. 

"On  account  of  the  cumber- 
some load  that  children  are  re- 
quired to  carry,  a  great  propor- 
tion fall  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
school  army  before  the  first  three 
grades  are  finished.  That  means 
that    the   school   has   given   very 


few  useful  lessons.  They  have 
learned  by  note  that  Baby  Ray 
has  a  dog,  and  that  Kitty  Fisher 
has  lost  her  pocket,  and  that 
when  Little  Bo  Peep's  sheep  re- 
turn they  will  bring  their  tails  be- 
hind them.  With  such  know- 
ledge as  this  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  children  must  be  content  and 
must  grow  to  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood. 

"Children  are  required  in  al- 
most every  school  to  spend  day 
after  day  in  learning  matter  that 
no  one  expects  them  to  put  to 
service  when  their  school  days 
are  over.  They  spend  over  half 
their  time  in  trying  to  solve  puz- 
zling problems  and  to  master  use- 
less matter  than  can  never  be 
used  in  the.  community  in  which 
they  live  and  has  no  more  prac- 
tical or  cultural  value  than  a  wire 
ring  puzzle. ' ' 

"The  rural  educational  system  of' 
America  is  adapted  to  the  times  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,"  writes  Mr. 
B.  Yorkstone  Hogg,  of  Saint  Lucie 
County,  Florida,  who  adds:  "Today 
we  figure  paper  in  the  schools  the 
same  way  they  did  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  most  of  our  edu- 
cational facilities  are  the  same  way. ' ' 
Mr.  Hogg's  remark  will  no  doubt  re- 
mind many  of  us  of  the  time  we  spent 
at   school   in  learning   that — 

24  sheets  make- 1  quire ; 
20  quires  make  1  ream; 
2  reams  make  1  bundle; 
5  bundles  make  1  bale 
and  have  probably  never  had  any  oc- 
casion to   remember   since.     And  yet 
farm  boys   and   girls   are   still   being 
turned  out  of  school  every  year  with- 
out being  taught  how  to  compute  the 
value  of  a  fertilizer  formula  or  the 
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pj  inciples  of  compounding  a  feeding 
ration  for  their  livestock ! 

Mr.  P.  H.  Eason.  Jackson,  Miss., 
tells  us  of  a  rural  high  school  which 
is  giving  fourteen  times  as  much  of 
its  teaching  effort  to  foreign  lan- 
guages as  to  agriculture,  and  he  adds : 
"A  similar  situation  exists  in  a  vast 
majority  of  our  schools  of  the  South. 
Our  educational  system  encourages 
our  bo5Ts  and  girls  to  leave  the  farm. 
The  curriculum  plays  its  part  in  this 
tendency.  Moreover,  nearly  all 
school  addresses  you  hear  in  the  col- 
leges and  high  schools  hold  up  the 
record  of  some  unusually  successful 
fellow  who  has  gone  to  the  city  and 
made  an  outstanding  success  in  some 
profession.  Many  of  our  schools  and 
mairy  of  our  teachers  have  emphasiz- 
ed the  importance  of  education  as  a 
step  into  the  professions — i"ie  white 
collar  jobs." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  R.  J,  Hub- 
bard, of  Yell  County,  Ark.,  says : — 
"In  the  large  cities  boys  find 
manual  training  and  training  for 
business  and  the  girls  are  offered 
domestic   science  and   art,   which 
give  them  a  start  in  life 's  work, 
and    the    literary     and      musical 
training  give   them   training   for 
social  activities.     In  the  country 
school,  the  boy  or  girl  does  not 
realize  that  he  is  going  to  school 
for  the  purpose  of  training  him- 
self to  make  a  good  farmer  and 
citizen.     He  looks  upon  school  as 
a  matter  of  course  and  does  not 
get  the  connection  between  school 
and  home. ' ' 
How  Can  Rural  Schools  Be  Made  To 
Fit  Farm  Needs? 
Rural   schools   need   to   be  adapted 
to    country    life    not    merely    for    the 


practical    information    which      pupils 
will   thus  obtain  but  also  because  in 
schools  poorly  alapted  to  rural  needs, 
as   Mr.    Hubbard    suggests,    the   chil- 
dren lose  interest.     They  do  not  see 
that  the  school  is  getting  them  any- 
where.    How   then   can  we     get     an 
educational    system    to    remedy      the 
evils  just   pointed   out?     Mr.    R.   D. 
Miller,   Giles   County,     Tenn.     makes 
this   very   practical    suggestion: — 
"In  all  of  the  Southern  states 
wonderful     progress     has      been 
made  since  Congress  passed    the- 
Smith-Hughes  Act  providing  for 
federal  aid  in  the  teaching  of  vo- 
cational agriculture.  State  boards 
of  vocational  education  have  been 
formed,  but  Smith-Hughes  funds 
available  are   not   enough  to  put 
agriculture    in     all     rural     high 
schools.     What    the    farmers     of 
the        South    need   is   to   get   be- 
hind   the    state    legislatures    and 
demand   more  money  for  the  al- 
ready existing  boards  of  vocation- 
al education  to  be  used  in  help- 
ing   rural    schools    put    practical 
vocational  agriculture     in     their 
curricula. " 

It  is  decidedly  encouraging  to  get 
a  message  from  a  farm  boy  who  has 
just  graduated  from  one  of  the  high 
schools  where  the  influence  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  vocational  educational 
program  has  made  itself  strongly  felt. 
Here  is  such(  an  inspiring  message 
from  Olin  Binkley.  a  sixteen-year- 
old  farm  boy  of  Iredell  County,  N.  C. 
who  writes  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
new  high  school  graduate : — 

"The  pupils  are  taught  the 
great  need  of  cooperation,  and 
how  farmers  may  succeed  through 
cooperation.     Many    experiments 
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are  carried  on,  and  students  are 
taught  how  to  select  seed  for  the 
best  results,  how  to  feed  and  what 
to  feed  livestock,  how  to  improve 
land,  and  many  other  things  es- 
sential  to   successful   fanning. 

"Our  great  educators  realize 
that  a  man  cannot  be  a  success- 
ful farmer  unless  he  is  educated, 
for  a  farmer  must  be  a  naturalist, 
mechanic,  and  business  man. 
Therefore,  our  school  system  has 
been,  and  is  being,  adjusted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  farmer. 
The!  teachers  are  encouraging 
boys  to  study  agriculture,  and  are 
training  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  may  go  out  into  life  and 
make  successful  farmers,  and  al- 
together I  feel  that  our  education- 
al system  is  adapted  to  the 
farmer's  needs  and  interests." 

Our  First  Prize  Letter. 
We  have  just  quoted  an  effective 
criticism  from  Mr.  P.  H.  Eason,  a 
thoughtful  and  experienced  educa- 
tional worker  in  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Eason  (to  whom  we  are  giving  first 
prize  in  our  contest )  not  only  knows 
what  is  wrong  with  our  present  edu- 
cational system,  but  how  to  remedy 
it.  Here  are  five  definite  ideas  of 
his  as  follows  : — 

"1.  Our  educational  system 
has  not  established  the  dignity  of 
labor.  We  have  come  a  long  way 
in  the  development  of  our  civi- 
lization since  the  shackled  slave 
bent  to  his  task  in  the  ships  of 
Phoenicia,  but  the  attitude  of 
mind  which  look  on  all  work  with 
the  hands  as  more  or  less  menial 
and  degrading  still  exists.  The 
father  still  tells  his  son  to  get  an 
education   so    that    he    will    '  not 


have  to  work.'  As  it  took 
generations  of  struggle  and  blood- 
shed to  establish  the  freedom  of 
labor,  so  m,ust  we  struggle  today 
through  our  educational  system 
and  otherwise  to  establish  in  the 
minds  of  all  mankind  the  dignity 
of  labor. 

"2.  Our  educational  system 
does  not  place  enough  emphasis 
on  thrift.  Why  spend  so  much 
time  and  effort  in  teaching  stu- 
dents how  tq  figure  out  gains, 
profits  and  losses,  etc.,  from 
make-up  problems  and  situations, 
and  no  time  and  effort  in  fixing 
in  the  lives  of  students  the  habit 
of  saving  a  part  of  their  earn- 
ings ?  This  is  just  as  important 
to  them  as  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic or  a  knowledge  of  anything 
else.  Our  educational  system 
must  become  responsible  for  the 
farmer's  having  a  system  of  farm 
bookkeeping  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  weed  out  the  unprofitable 
enterprises.  Such  accounting 
would  also  enable  him  to  so  order 
his  cropping  system  as  to  provide 
for  proper  distribution  of  labor 
tliroughout|   the    year. 

"3.  Our  educational  system 
does  not  assume  large  enough 
responsibility  for  the  economic 
and  social  welfare  of  the  people. 
The  farmers  of  our  country  are 
very  much  discouraged  today  be- 
cause of  the  economic  conditions 
confronting  them.  These  condi- 
tions are  due  in  part  to  poor 
agricultural  methods,  inroads  of 
plant  diseases  and  insect  pests, 
the  lack  of  marketing  facilities, 
etc.  There  is  no  better  agency 
for     overcoming  most     of  these 
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difficulties  than  the  school.  What 
is  a  school  for  if  it  cannot  help 
solve  the  economic  problems  of 
a  community  ?  "What  is  the  ad- 
vantage in  teaching  the  young 
how  to  live  if  you  do  not  teach 
them  how  to  make  a  living? 

"4.  Our  educational  system 
must  interest  itself  in  rural  social 
life — must  utilize  the  picture 
show,  the  radio,  the  lyeeum.  and 
the  community  meeting  for  satis- 
fying the  social  wants  of  the 
fanner  class. 

'  )o.     At   the   present   time   the 
school    that        more    nearly    than 
any  other  serves   adequately   the 
farmer's   interest    is    the    Smith- 
Hughes     school.     This     type     of 
school    provides    more    'adequate 
curricula,  tends  to  hold  a  larger 
number  of  boys   on     the     farm, 
teaches      that      honest    labor    is 
worthy,   even   though   it   be  done 
with   the  hands,  places   due   em- 
phasis on  thrift,  assumes  a  direct 
responsibility    for    the    economic 
welfare   of   the    community,    and 
provides   training  for  the  fellow 
who  has  left  school  and  gone  to 
work,  but  who  feels  that  further 
training    would    improve    his    lot 
in  life. ' ' 
Improving  Our  Elementary  Schools 
' '  The  rural   schools  have  been   cut 
down    to    short    terms    and   poor    ad- 
vantages  until   the   children   in  high- 
er grades  cannot  get  promoted.     With 
such    short   terms   the   farmer's   chil- 
dren   cannot    compete    with    the    city 
students. ' '     So      writes      Mr.      Fred 
Dean   of   Erath    County,    Texas,   who 
wants  a  nine-months  school  term  for 
the  country  as  well  as  the  city. 
Similarly.  Mr.  W.  F.  Gallowav  of 


Tallapoosa  County,  Ala.,  says: 

"Our  educational  system  is  not 
adapted  to  the  farmer's  needs 
and  interests  because  the  most 
of  us  have  to  send  our  sons  and 
daughters  away  from  home  to 
get  even  a  high  school  educa- 
tion with  state  credit.  Most  of 
our  rural  schools  are  one  and 
two  teacher  schools  with  a  curri- 
culum that  reaches  only  through 
the  seventh  grade.  Then  if  our 
children  get  a  higher  education, 
they  have  to  be  sent  away  from 
home  at  great  expense  when  they 
have  finished  the  school  at 
home." 

The  remedy  for  this  situation  is 
undoubtedly  consolidation  of  small 
schools.  As  Mr.  Chas.  B.  Coble 
writes : 

' '  Our  present  elementary 
sehools — the  one,  two,  and  three 
teacher  type — are  our  greatest 
handicap.  Consolidation  of  such 
extravagant  services  would  great- 
ly improve  our  schools.  The  one- 
teacher  type  is  hardly  short  of 
criminal.  Consider  how  sadly  we 
waste  money  by  employing  the  in- 
competent teachers  who  make 
such  blunders  that  frequently  pu- 
pils get  a  dislike  for  school,  thus 
rendering  the  greatest  injustice- 
imaginable  to  future  citizen- 
ship. ' ' 

Actual  experience  with  consolida- 
tion! and  transportation  of  children 
is  reported  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Bailey  of 
Rockingham  County,  X.  C,  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

• "  Our  school  at  Madison  is  a 
consolidated  school.  Several 
years  ago  this  school  was  only  a 
small    hitrh    school,    bavins'    onlv 
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two  teachers.  There  was  no  oth- 
er high  school  close  by.  When 
the  children  living  in  the  country 
finished  the  one-teacher  schools 
they  had  to  walk  a  long  distance 
if  they  wished  to  get  any  more 
education.  This  long  distance, 
bad  weather,  and  many  other  dis- 
advantages disheartened  the  pu- 
pils, and  the  result  was  that  very 
few  of  them  got  any  education  ex- 
cept from  the  country  school. 

"Recently  the  small  country 
schools  have  been  consolidated 
into  one  large  school,  and  now 
the  country  children  are  carried 
to  and  from  schoo}  on  trucks. 
This  is  a  great  advantage  to  the 
farmers,  because  our  children 
have  the  same  chance  and  advant- 
age that  the  town  children  have,, 
without  having  the  long  walk 
and  the  mud  to  contend  with.  It 
is  almost  a  school  at  our  doors 
with  modern  laboratories  and  all 
other  fixtures. ' ' 
' '  There  are  too  many  little    school- 


houses  with  one  teacher  to  handle 
everybody  from  the  first  to  the  eighth 
grades,  and  these  schoolhouses  are 
poorly  equipped  as  to  heat,  light,  and 
desks.  The  farmer  needs  fewer 
schoolhouses  with  a  better  class  of 
teachers  and  teachers  who  have  the 
work  at  heart.  We  shall  have  to  pro- 
vide larger  local  taxes  to  get  better 
buildings  and  better  teachers,"  writes 
Mr.  W.  D.  WiL-'ooks  of  Murray 
County,  Ga.,  and  in  this  paragraph 
he  very  nearly  summarizes  the  situa- 
tion in  so  far  as  elementary  teaching 
is)  concerned.  A  wise  program  for 
making  our  educational  system  fit  the 
farmer's  needs  might  be  given  in  this 
four-plank  platform : — 

1.  Consolidation  of  districts. 

2.  Transportation  of  pupils. 

3.  Adopting  textbooks  and  curri- 
cula to  country  life. 

4.  Better  support  of  "Smith- 
Hughes"  or  "vocational  educational" 
work  with  steady  development  and 
extension  of  its  program. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Show  paid  a  visit  to  the 
institution  last!  week,  and  everyone 
was  glad  to  see  him. 

§     §     § 
The  boys  were  glad  to  get  another 
big  sack  of  peanuts  last  week,  as  the 
others   were   about  gone. 

§     «     § 
Elwood  Johnson  paid  a  visit  to  the 
institution   last    week.     Johnson   was 
paroled  last  year  and  has  been  mak- 
ing a  fine  record  since  he  left  here. 


Mr.  Sam  B.  Kennett  is  spending  a 
week  at  Wrightsville  Beach,  Mr. 
Dean  D.  Dalton  has  charge  of  the  first 
cottage  during  his  absence. 

§  §  § 
Cucumbers  and  tomatoes  are  being 
gathered  now  and  the  boys  are  sure 
glad  to  get  them.  They  havV  also 
been  hoeing  corn  during  the  past 
week. 

§    «    5 
J.    J.    Jones    was    hurriedly/  called 
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to  his  home  in  Charlotte  last  Friday, 
as  a  result  of  a  death  in  the  family. 
Jones  returned  to  the  institution  Sun- 
day. 

..      §     «     $ 

Miss  Hattie  Fuller  left  the  institu- 
tion last  Moray,  and  will  be  gone 
about  a  month,  during  this  time  she 
wii'l  be  in  South  Carolina  on  her  vaca- 
tion. 

5  §  § 
Breman  Brittain'  was  paroled  last 
Wednesday,  when  visited  by  his  pa- 
rents. Brittain  was  a  member  of  the 
third  cottage  and  has  made  a  flue 
record  here. 

5  §  § 
Rev.  W.  C.  Lyerly  conducted  the 
services  in  the  Chapel  last  Sunday. 
Mr.  Lyerly  preached  a  very  interest- 
ing sermon  on  "The  Punishment  of 
Sin."  The  sermon  was  enjoyed  by 
everyone. 

§     5     $ 

The  boys  of  Rockingham  cottage 
are  indebted  to  Mrs.  R,  P.  Mitchell, 
of  Reidsville  for  three  books,  and  io 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Martin  of  Leaksville  for 
a  pa.ckage  of  books  and  magazines. 
These  friends  have  the  sincere  thanks 
of  the  boys  who  are  enjoying  their 
books  and  mag-azines. 

$  §  S 
The  new  milk  house  is  now  nearly 
completed,  and  the  new  machinery  is 
being  placed  in.  Nearly  a  1,000  millc 
bottles  came  in  the  other  day  and 
the  new  equipment  is  nearly  all  here, 
and  the  boys  are  all  anxious  to  get  it 
into  operation,  especially  the  milk 
boys. 


The  boys  who  received  visits  from 
their  friends  and  relatives  last  Wed- 
nesday were  Floyd  Lovelace,  Sylves- 
ter Honeycutt,  Howard  Riggs,  Obed 
McClain,  Herbert  Poteat,  Garland 
Rice  and  Breman  Brittain.  They  all 
enjoyed  a  big  day  and  were  glad  to 
see  their  home  folks. 

§    5    4 

Among  recent  gifts  to  the  school 
was  a  number  of  books  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Davidson,  of  Char- 
lotte. These  books  would  have  been 
a  handsome  addition  to  any  library, 
and  included  a  set  of  Dumas  as  well 
as  other  standard  authors.  There 
was  some  Action,  too,  of  the  kind  that 
is  clean  and  wholesome  reading.  The 
school  rooms  were  remembered  in 
distributing  the  books,  and  the  boys  of 
ninth  cottage  received  several. 

$  «  $ 
The  Training  School  added  anoth- 
er victory  to  their  credit  last  Satur- 
day, when  they  played  the  Canr.un 
Stars,  of  Concord.  We  were  in  a  bad 
fix  with  Bost  sick  and  Mr.  Russel 
with  a  sore  arm  but  Mr.  Russel  go':  j 
warmed  up  and  pitched  a  good  game. 
Each  team  got  7  hits,  but  our  boys 
walked  around  the  bases  and  erossed 
the  plate  5  times,  while  the  visitors 
could  only  get  around  but  3  times. 
Mr.  Carriker,  one  of  the  officers  who 
hadn't  played  ball  for  nearly  seven 
years,  was  asked  to  catch  and  he  at 
first  refused,  but  was  persuaded  to  do 
so  and  he  caught  a  good  game  and 
also  hit  the  ball.  Mr.  Russel  chang- 
ed the  boys  around  a  little  Saturday, 
bringing  Charlie  Roper  in  and  putting 
him  in  the  hot  corner  where  he  play- 
ed a  good  game. 
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THE  CHOICE  IS  OURS. 

"I  read  of  a  boy  who  had  a  remarkable  dream. 
He  thought  that  the  richest  man  in  town  came  to 
him  and  said:  'I  am  tired  of  my  house  and 
grounds;  come  and  take  care  of  them,  and  I  will 
give  them  to  you.'  Then  came  ,an  honored  judge 
and  said:  'I  want  you  to  take  my  place;  I  am 
weary  of  being  in  court  day  after  day;  I  will 
give  you  my  seat  on  the  bench  if  you  will  do  my 
work.'  Then  the  doctor  proposed  that  he  take 
his  extensive  practice  and  let  him  rest,  and  so  on. 
At  last  up  shambled  old  Tommy,  and  said:  'I'm 
wanted  to  fill  a  drunkard's  grave;  I  have  come  to 
see  if  you  will  take  my  place  in  these  saloons  and 
on  these  streets?'  This  is  a  dre,am  that  is  not  all 
a  dream.  For  every  boy  in  this  land  today,  who  lives 
to  grow  up,  some  position  is  waiting  as  truly  as  if 
the  rich  man,  judge,  doctor,  or  drunkard  stood 
ready  to  hand  over  his  place  at  once.  Which  will 
you  choose  boys?  There  are  pulpits  to  be  filled 
by  God-fearing  ministers,  and  thousands  of  other 
honorable  places;  but  there  are  also  prison  cells 
and  drunkard's  graves.  Which  will  you  choose,  a 
place  of  honor  or  dishonor?" 
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THE  EAST  IN  DISTRESS. 

The  unusual  rains  have,  made  it  hard  for  the  farmers  of  the  east.  In 
certain  spots  wheat  and  oats  have  rotted  uncut  in  the  fields;  a  large  acreage 
of  cotton  and  corn  has  been  abandoned  because  of  inability  to  work  it;  and 
the  excessive  rains  have  given  to  the  cotton  that  did  receive  a,  certain  amount 
of  cultivation  a  large  weed  with  but  little  fruitage. 

A  prominent  gentleman  of  Marlboro  county,  S.  C,  the  county  said  to  be 
the  most  productive  county  in  the  entire  cotton  section,  being  asked  the  con- 
dition in  his  section  said  ."it  looks  bad  for  the  farmer;  he's  up  against  it  this 
year.  The  merchant  is  not  involved,  but  the  banks  are  carrying  the  risks. 
As  a,  general  thing,  on  account  of  the  rains  and  the  boll  weevil,  it  will  take 
on  an  average  three  or  four  acres  to  make  a  bale  of  cotton,  and  I  know  some 
farms  where  it  will  take  twenty  acres  to  produce  a  bale." 

At  Rocky  River  Mineral  Springs,  last  week,  were  a  number  of  large  land 
owners  and  fanners.  Among  them  were  Mr.  Calvin  Wooley,  a  merchant  and 
large  farmer.  He  was  there  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  there  was 
something  weighing  heavily  on  his  mind-it  was  the  weather  conditions 
back  in  Scotland  and  Hoke  countes.  Every  day  he  received  word  from  home, 
simplv  saving  whether  it  rained  or  not.  "It  didn't  rain  in  Hoke  across  the 
river,"  fetched  a  big,  broad  smile.  He  has  scores  of  acres  in  cotton  in  that 
county.  Mr.  Eli  Griggs,  a  wheel-horse  of  a  farmer  of  Wadesboro.  used  the 
telephone  several  times  a  day  inquiring  of  the  weather  stunts  down  in  Anson. 
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Several  ladies,  large  land  owners  and  fine  business  women,  nervously  in- 
quired about  conditions  back  home.  In  fact  one  became  so  nervous  over 
the  situation,  she  went  home  to  have  a  personal  verification  of  conditions. 
There  is  no  "other  class  of  people  on  earth  that  have  to  bear  the  risks  that 
confront   the   fanner — dirt   fanners   and   agriculturists,   alike. 

THE  BEST  THING. 

A  Cherryville.  X.  C.  school  teacher,  sometime  ago,  asked  her  pupils  what 
they  regarded  the  best  thing  in  the  community.  The  children  put  on  their 
studying  caps.  One  said  the  bank;  one.  the  water  works:  one,  the  bakery:  one, 
the  cherry  trees  that  are  to  line  the  streets  of  their  town;  one.  the  church- 
es; one.  the  coca  cola  stand:  one.  the  railroad:  and  so  on  down  the  line 
until  nearly  everything  of  a  public  utility  nature  was  mentioned. 

The  teacher  gave  them  to  understand  that  they  were  all  wrong.     Then  the 

little  ears  were  all  expectant  to  hear  what  the  true  answer  to  the  question  is, 

for  they  had  as  a  body  made  the  supreme  effort  to  answer  this  question.     The 

teacher,  having  a   correct  view  of  life  and  the  purpose  of  the  short  period 

we  spend  on  this  earth,  simply  said  You  yourselves  are  the  best  and  most 

valuable. 

Wherever  men  and  women  have  this  view  of  life — that  all  effort  is  intended 

for  the  advancement  of  the  people,  in  making  them  happier  and  giving  them 
the  opportunity  to  work  out  intelligently  and  successfully  the  mission  of  life — 
there  they  show  the  greatest  power  and  worthwhileness.  You  may  spot  every 
community  where  progress  is  the  key-note  as  that  community  where  ehildlife, 
child  training  and  child  earing  are  the  supreme  effort  of  all.  Boys  and  girls 
are  the  best  things  in  the  community,  and  what  the  future  of  that  community 
is.  is  the  answer  to  the  activities  and  interest  of  the  grown-ups  in  their  be- 
half. 

*     *     =     s     =     =     s 

HATS  OFF  TO   THEM. 

The  State  Firemen's  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  in  High  Point, 
last  week.  These  are  a  bunch  of  fine  fellows  that  we  just  pass  along  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  without  giving  them  any  special  thought.  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  they  are  a  band  of  tine  spirited  patriots.  Their  work  is  hazard- 
ous at  best,  and  fatal  at  its  worst. 

Nobody  ever  heard  of  a  fireman  making  out  of  the  business  anything  but 
a  meager  living;  and  in  most  places  they  don't  even  make  the  salt  that  goes 
into  their  bread — it  is  just  a  labor  of  love  and  excitement.     A  real  fireman 
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is  as  big  a  crank  about  the  business  as  is  a  base  ball  crank  about  his  game. 
He  is  in  it  for  the  excitement  incidentally  and  to  do  a  public  service  in 
particular.  So,  you  thoughtless  fellow,  tip  your  hat  to  the  fireman  when  he 
passes— he's  the  man  that  watches  over  you  while  asleep  and  rescues  when 
you  are  surrounded  by  fire— and  he  doesn't  stop  to  ask  you  ''what's  in  it 

for  me  ? ' ' 

Locally.  Concord  has  reason  to  feel  a  peculiar  pride  in  the  State  Fireman's 
Association.  In  it  one  of  Concord's  leading  citizens,  Mr.  John  L.  Miller,  has 
been  a  prominent  officer  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  that  of  secretary,  and 
at  the  recent  meeting  he  was  re-elected  without  opposition— it  looks  like  a 
life-time  service  for  this  enthusiastic  fellowman. 

PICKING  THEM  UP. 

The  Monroe  Enquirer  locates  an  old  lady  in  Union  county  that  is  a  victim 
of  a  promoting  scheme.     Listen  what  the   Monroe  paper  has  to   say: 

It  is  related  that  an  old  old  lady,  72  years  of  age  living  near  Wingate, 
is  a  victim  of  the  Paul  Rubber  Company.  She  is  the  widow  of  a  Con- 
federate soldier,  and  receives  a  small  pension  from  the  State.  A  short 
time  ago  the  widow  paid  $200  cash  to  slick-tongued  stock  salesmen,  and 
gave  her  note  for  $300  additional.  This  woman  had  by  hard  work  and 
self-denial  saved  a  little  money.  It  is  now  all  gone— and  $300  note  besides 
to  meet  The  pretty  printed  stock  certificates  are  now  no  more  than  the 
paper  upon  which  they  are  printed,  for  yesterday  the  old  Paul  Company 
petered. 

Union  county  is  not  the  only  county  in  which  suckers  may  be  found.     They 

are  everywhere.     And  the  sleek,  smooth  sucker  fishermen  are  to  be  found  most 

everywhere— those  folks  that  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  bread  from  the 

■-  mouths  of  innocent   people,   and  care   nothing  about   the   methods   employed. 

)     It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  that  are  picked  up  by  one 

''  of  these  sharpers  would  lend  his  money  to  a  local  scheme,  invest  it  with  a 

/     man  they  had  known  favorably   and  well  for  a  life   time,   or  put   it  into   a 

hotel  where  the  whole  town  would  profit  by  such  an  investment  and  there  exist 

a  possibility    of   getting   from    same    some    direct    returns.  Stop    this    thing? 

Never.     As  long  as  men  and  women  are  born,   there  will  be   get-rich-quick 

schemes  and  there  will  be  suckers— in  every  town,  county  and  state. 

CREATING  A  BUILDING  FUND. 

The  newspapers  carry  the  statement  that  State  Supt,  Allen  has  in  mind  to 
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ask  the  General  Assembly  for  a  building  fund  of  five  millions  of  dollars, 
the  same  to  be  used  in  lending  to  the  counties  on  an  interest  rate  that  it 
will  cost  the  state  to  carry  the  bonds  providing  for  the  said  five  millions. 

This  is  no  new  method  in  enlarging  and  bettering  the  school  facilities  of 
the  state.  It  has  been  tried  out  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  criticism  that  has 
come  to  light,  it  has  met  with  a  popular  approval  of  the  people.  The  method 
employed  is  to  lend  it  to  the  several  counties  applying  on  long-  terms  and 
interest  at  the  rate  it  costs  the  state.  This  loan  is  repaid  the  state  in  cer- 
tain annual  amounts.  "What  is  thus  accomplished  might  have  to  be,  otherwise, 
spread  over  a  number  of  years  and  at  a  larger  cost — North  Carolina,  in  the 
light  of  the  past,  can  borrow  money  at  a  lower  rate  than  a  school  district  or 
a  town  or  a  county. 

There  is  a  discordant  note,  however.  The  Eoxboro  Courier  contends,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  its  reasoning,  that  this  fund  should  be  donated  to  the 
counties  out  and  out,  in  the  way  that  the  large  sums  are  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  enlargement  of  facilities. 

«E      *      *      #      *      #      * 

THE  COTTON  CROP. 

Speculation  as  to  the  size  of  the  1924  cotton  crop  is  a  live  question  at  this 
time.  It  might  be  well  for  those  who  enjoy  gambling  in  the  matter  to  remem- 
ber that  in  informed  circles  '"cotton  is  regarded  a  fool"  besides  being  a  king- 
— a  combination  that  ha.s  its  counterpart  in  the  high  governmental  circles  of 
the  Old  World. 

The  government  report  of  its  estimate  of  the  crop  was  published  on  Monday 
and  was  placed  at  11,934.000  bales.  This  is  a  considerable  falling  off  from 
the  June  report ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  October  market  on  the  cotton  ex- 
changes shot  up  200  points,  the  limit  for  any  one  clay's  fluctuation.  The 
percentage  yield  for  North  Carolina  was  put  at  56  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop; 
Texas,  at  69  per  cent.  There  are  about  as  many  stories  coming  out  of  Texas 
— the  master  cotton  state — as  you  hear  of  the  killing  of  the  Georgia  peach 
crop.  If  North  Carolina  reaches  56  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop  there  will 
have  to  be  from  now  on  perfectly  ideal  weather  conditions,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  distressing  reports  from  the  greater  half  of  the  cotton  belt  of  the 
state. 

Cotton  is  both  a  fool  and  a  king — somtimes. 

f     *    *    4    4r    *     I 

PLAYING  SAFE. 

The  terrible  ending  of  the  life  of  Major  McLeary,  at  the  hands  of  two  al- 
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ledged  murderers,  is  a  warning  to  everybody  driving  on  the  roads.  It  is  of- 
tentimes painful  to  one's  sense  of  courtesy  to  pass  by  unheeded  a  signal  from 
the  roadside  to  pick  up  a  footman.  But  in  the  light  of  a  number  of  recent  oc- 
currences, it  is  profitable  to  finish  your  trip  with  a  feeling  of  selfishness  rather 
than  become  the  victim  of  thugs. 

The  bad  amongst  us  have  become  so  wicked  that  it  is  wisdom  to  unheed  all 
signals,  unless  they  come  from  some  one  you  well  know,  your  brother,  your 
father,  or  your  mother-in-law.  To  go  beyond  these  connections,  you  are  vio- 
lating, as  it  now  appears,  the  law  of  playing  safe. 

WE  KNEW  IT  AND  SO  PROPHECIED. 

When  Zeb  Green  sold  his  Marshville  Home  we  announced  it  and  told  him 
to  his  face  that  he  would  come  back.  Couldn't  stay  quit  quite  six  months. 
He  and  "Bill  Arp"  Lowrance,  for  sometime  connected  with  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union,  will  float  the  Mecklenburg  Times  on  or  about  August  21st. 
Too  many  people  with  news  ink  on  their  hands  and  having  washed  them  and 
then  dried  them  with  a  newspaper  office  towel  have  tried  to  quit  but  it 
wouldn't  work. 

It  is  reported  that  about  January  1st  Mr.  M.  L.  Shipman,  who  will  close 
his  service  as  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Printing,  turning  that  job  over  to 
Josh  Grist,  will  become  editor  of  a  new  venture  at  Raleigh  under  the  name 
of  the  Carolina  Jeffersonian.     Chickens  usually  come  home  to  roost. 


*      *      *      * 


"Old  Hurrygraph"  (James  A.  Robinson)  has  been  missed  in  these  columns 
for  an  issue  or  two.  But  in  his  last  he  gave  notice  in  these  words:  "I  hear 
the  call  of  the  mountains;  the  whispering  of  the  breezes  among  the  forest 
leaves;  the  silvery  notes  of  the  woodland  thrush;  the  "howdy-do"  noddings 
of  the  daisies  and  the  azeleas;  the  smiles  of  the  rhododendron.     I'm  off." 
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"Be  good  to  everybody  as  long  as  you  live."     These  were   the  last  words 
spoken  by  one  of  North  Carolina's  statesmen — Locke  Craig 

This  is  the  setting  for  these  remarkable  words  from  a  dying  man,  as  seen 
by  T.  W.  Chambliss: 

flramld  be  treasured  and  repeated. 
Every  father  should  garner  his  boys 
about  him  and  tell  them  the  story. 
Every  mother  should  whisper  the 
short  sentence  to  the  daughters.  It 
should   be   the    impelling    impulse    f-f 


"Be  good  to  everybody  as  long  as 
you  live. ' '  These  were  the  last 
words  spoken  by  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's statesmen — one  of  those  rare 
men,  whose  lives  produced  only  hap- 
piness  and  beauty — Locke   Craig. 


It  was  following  many  months  of 
illness,  months  of  patient  waiting  for 
the  summons,  months  when  even  the 
evident  tenderness  of  friends  eoulu 
not  allay  the  heart-pain  and  knowl- 
edge of  approaching  separation  from 
Qiosl'  who  loved  and  needed  him. 
Locke  Craig  was  near  the  River  and 
the    crossing    was    only    three    hours 


every  life.     Locke   Cra:g  sp 


from 


the  experience  of  years.  He  only 
a-0-ccd  of  his  boy  what  he  himself  had 
always  practiced. 


It  was  during  the  summer  of  1912. 
Yonder  in  the  west — back  from  the 
railroad  a  big'  country  picnic  was  the 
occasion,    and   men    and    women    and 


children  had  come  from  across  the 
away.  Those  who  watched  at  his  mountains  and  from  the  coves  The 
side'   and    smiled    in    answer    to    his      gathering    was    that    of   communities, 


smile  were  sent  away,  and  his  young- 
est son,  Locke  Craig,  Jr.,  was  called 
to  the  father's  side.  In  a  low  voics, 
tender  and  sweet,  the  father  said, 
"Locke,    your    old    daddv    is    almost 


and  there  were  Democrats,  and  there 
were  Republicans — more  Republi- 
cans than  Democrats.  Locke  Craig, 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
of  North  Carolina     was     to     speak. 


Kneel  here  at  my  side."  TV-en      Under    the    wide-spreading   branches 

of  those  mountain  oaks  Locke  Craig 
stood,   surrounded   on    every   side    by 
men    of    the    hills.     The    doctrine    of 
Democracy    was    the    subject    o.(   the 
speech,  and  Locke  Craig  preached  it 
fearlessly    and    forcefully.     Tremen- 
dous applause  greeted  him  time  after 
time,       and       that     crowd       listened 
through   to    the    end    and    then   gath- 
ered about  him,  and  how  they  smiled 
at  him  and  to  him.     One  of  those  tail, 
"Be  good  to  everybody'"— a   mes-      finely  built   men  was   asked,    "What 
sage    that    goes    from    one    of    North       "''out    Craig    for    Governor?"     That 
Carolina's    former    governors    to    the      mountain  man  said   everybody  would 
millions  of  North  Carolina  folk.      It      vote  for  Craig,  not  because  he  was  a 


into  the  ear  of  the  kneeling  bo\  the 
father  whispers,  "Son,  with  my  hand 
vpon  your  head,  I  wish  you  to 
r.ronxse  mo  just  one  thing:  promise 
me  to  be  good  to  everybody  as  long 
as  you  live."  That  was  all — tin'  last 
message  of  a  great  man' — a  tender 
man;  a  man  whose  big  heart  had  won 
him  friends  in  all  parts-— the  moun- 
tains  and  the  plains. 
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Democrat,  but  because  everybody 
loved  him  and  trusted  him,  and  then 
he  said,  "Craig  loves  everybody,  and 
is  always  good  to  everybody."  The 
secret  of  success  had  bee  discovered 
by  Locke  Craig. 


Locke  Craig  demonstrated,  in  life 
and  service,  the  strength  of  kindness. 
He  was  a  tremendous  force,  his  ora- 
tory   moved    mightily    the    folk,    his 


clear  presentation  of  truth  convinced 
—but  after  all  his  kindly  spirit,  his 
gentleness,  his  recognition  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  others,  his 
warming  smile  and  that  hand-grasp 
of  his — these  were  suggestions  of  the 
power  of  the  man.  Locke  Craig  left- 
behind  him  a  record;  to  his  children 
he  gave  a  heritage — the  peole  loved 
him  because  he  was  good  and  be- 
cause he  was  good  to  everybody. 


He  who  obeys  with  modesty  appears  worthy  of  some  day  or  other  being 
allowed  to  command. — Cicero. 


MARM  TILDY  AND  UNCLE   SOL 
WOULDN'T  LEAVE. 

By  Mrs.  M.  in  Progressive  Fanner. 


In  my  family  two  slaves  stand  out 
as   exemplifying  faithfulness  to  their 
w'ite    folks.     My    cousin,    a    young 
lawyer   in    a    Virginia    town   made    a 
good   living   for   his    wife,   their   two 
babies,   and  her  sister,   but  when  the 
call  to  arms  came,  his  income  ceased. 
The    little    family    tried    in    vain    to 
think  of  some  way  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood,   for    all    recognized    that    the 
young  father  must  go,  his  duty  to  his 
country  bVing  first.     He   was   a   man 
of  great  iaith,  and  as  they  gathered 
at  the  family  altar  for  the  last  time 
before/he  was  to  leave  them,  he  call- 
ed   on    the    Lord    to   provide   for    his 
loved  ones.     Uncle  Sol,  his  old  slave, 
was    included    in    the    family    prayer 
circle,    and    as   they   rose    from   their 
knees,  tears  in  all  eyes.     Uncle     Sol 
had    seen    the    way    to    take    care    of 
"Mistis  and  de   ehillun."     His  mas- 
ter's heart  caught  the  spark  of  hope 
as  the  old  darkey  told  him  he  would 


raise  "de  bes'  turnups  an'  cohii  an' 
taters  an'  materses  an'  beans  in  de 
land  an'  sell  them  ter  keep  Mistis 
and  de  ehillurr  a-goin'." 

Uncle   Sol  Provides  the  "Way 
Uncle  Sol  went  to  his  garden  with 
fresh   zeal    every    morning    and   kept 
something  growing  all  the  year.  Each 
morning  found  him  out  on  the  streets 
calling   out   his   fresh   vegetables   and 
each  day  he  would  come  home  happy, 
to   give  young   "Mistis"   the  money. 
Yankee  soldiers  often  passed  through 
and    offered    him    high    inducements 
to   joiln  them   and  go   to   the   land   of 
freedom  and  no  work,  but  Uncle  Sol 
never  wavered   in  his   fidelity   to   his 
trust.     For    four    years    his    garden 
never  failed,   and  its  fruits  were  the 
means  of  providing  food  and  clothing 
for  his  master's  family.  Do  you  won- 
der  that    the   young   soldier   felt    the 
old   slave's   devotion   was   God's   ans- 
wer to  his  prayer"? 
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The  other  instance  is  that  of  our 
cook,  whose  faithful  devotion  stood 
out  not  only  during  the  war  but  dur- 
ing and  trying  Reconstruction  period. 
At  daybreak  one  day  in  March,  1865, 
a  courier  dashed  into  our  yard,  say- 
ing that  Sherman's  array  would  reach 
our  town  that  day  and  woivid  per- 
haps come  in  shelling.  A  short  time 
afterwards  150  ''bummers-'  entered 
and  later  sounds  of  cannon  vrer'i 
heard  and  bullets  were  flying'  fast  into 
thoj  town.  Aunt  Tildy,  the  cook, 
ruched  indignantly  in  to  Mother  after 
a  bullet  hit  her  kitchen,  exclaiming, 
"Mistis,  make  dem  devils  quit  shoot- 
in'  in  dat  kitchen'  at  me!"  This  was 
one  time  when  "Mistis"  was  power- 
less, however,  for  with  only  women 
and  a  few  old  men  to  oppose  them, 
Sherman's  50,000  men  marched  in 
with  bands  playing,  cannon  firing, 
horses  galloping — a  terryfying  sight. 
The  town  was  full  of  tents,  seven 
of  them  being  between  our  house  and 
Aunt  Tildy 's  kitchen.  She  made 
loud,  angry  protests  as  the  soldiers 
ransacked  the  storeroom,  seizing  her 
turkey  off  the  stove,  and  making- 
way  with  all  the  biscuits  and  food 
she  had  cooked  for  her  folks.  They 
laughed  and  cursed  at  her  anger  and 
told  her  that  such  a  cook  and  tight- 
er should  come  with  them,  where 
she  could  be  free  and  have  no  more 
work  to  do.  During  the  stay  of  the 
army  she  was  offered  many  induce- 
ments to  desert  her  folks — freedom, 
gifts,  plenty  to  eat,  and  ease. 

The  soldiers  became  so  rough  that 
our  family  asked  General  Sherman 
who  was  in  a  tent  near,  to  occupy 
our  house.  This  he  declined  to  do. 
saying  that  since  stragglers  had 
burned    a    friend's    house    in    which 


he  stayed  in  Savannah,  he  had  deter- 
mined never  to  stay  in  another  home 
until  he  re-ached  Washington.  He 
sent  one  of  his  generals,  however, 
who  was  a  most  courteous  gentleman 
and  a  great  protection  to  us. 

Aunt  Tildy  Wouldn't  Be  Fired 

Some  of  the  slaves  left  with  the 
army,  believing  great  times  awaited 
them,  but  Aunt  Tildy 's  devotion  and 
loyalty  to.  her  folks  were  only  in- 
creased.. Thfe  storeroom  laid  baro 
by  the  Yankees  was  not  soon  filled. 
The  necessities  off  former  days  be- 
came luxuries,  and  finally  the  worst 
came  when  Mother  could  no  longer 
pay  Marm  Tildy  her  small  salary  and 
must  let  her  go.  It  was  hard  for 
Mother  to  brace  herself  to  tell  her " 
she  could  afford  to  ke-ep  her  no  long- 
er, and  Aunt  Tidly  refused  to  believe 
her   words. 

' '  Why,  honey,  you  want  one  of 
dem  young  gals  that  kin  git  'round 
spryer  'n'  me?" 

Mother  tried  to  explain,  but  Aunt 
Tildy  interrupted  again.  "You  mean 
you  ain't  gwine  have  no  nigger  cook 
your  vittles?  Yes,  you  is.  honey,  jes 
as  long  as  dere's  bref  in  dis  body. 
Whut  you  know  'bout  eookin'i  bis- 
cuits? I  ain't  keerin'  'bout  no  mo- 
ney, I'se  atter  bring-in'  up  dese  ehil- 
lun,  and'  if  you  bring  dem  up  right, 
you  is  got  to  fill  dere  stmnieks." 

So  she  refused  to  be  dismissed  and 
stayed  on  just  as  contentedly  as  if 
;  he  were  drawing  the  same  wages 
that  other  cooks  were  getting. 

It  was  a  joy  to  try  to  reward  Aunt 
Tildy 's  faithfulness  when  more  pros- 
perous times  came.  One  day  a  pic- 
ture agent  came  to  her  house  and  was 
sure  he  would  make  a  sale  when  he 
took    out    a    picture    of    black    angels 
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flying  hither  and  thither. 

"Now,  Auntie,  I  know  this  pic- 
ture will  please  you, ' '  he  said. 

She  flashed  at  him  indiagnantly, 
"You  ain't  s'posin',  is  you,  dat  I'd 
be  one  of  dem  black    angels?     When 


I  goes  to  Hebben,     I'se     gwin'er     be 
white !" 

I  love  to  think  of  her  there,  made 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  and 
receiving  the  "Well  done!"  of  the 
faithful. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  A  NEGRO  MELODY. 

When  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  the  beloved  Southern-born  professor  of 
English  literature  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  lay  dying  in 
Annapolis  recently,  he  asked  that  a  certain  song  be  sung  a*  his  funeral. 
And  his  request  was  not  for  any  song  of  classic  quality  to  be  rendered  by 
any  modern  choir.  His  thoughts  turned  rather  to  his  old  home  in  Dixie 
where  he  would  be  buried,  and  he  asked  that  the  colored  folks  sing  at  his 
grave  that  tauntingly  beautiful  and  touching  Negro  "spiritual,"  beloved 
of  the  aging  Negro  "uncles"  and  "mammies"  of  long  ago,  "Swing  Low, 
Sweet  Chariot." 

With  all  his  knowledge  of  liteature,  Dr.  Smith  could  think  of  no  finer 
expression  of  humhle,  trusting  faith  than  is  found  in  this,  perhaps  the 
noblest  and  most  heautiful  of  all  the  old-time  Negro  melodies. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM. 


Julia  W.  Wolfe. 


Facing  the  most  fashionable  drive 
in  Central  Park,  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful lawns,  but  with  its  dignified  east 
wing  opening  into  Fifth  Avenue  at 
Eighty-second  Street,  stands  the  New 
York  Museum  of  Art,  an  institution 
of  exceptionally  high  character.  In 
fact,  it  is  one7 of  the  greatest  treasure- 
houses  of  a^t  in  the  world. 

The  treasures  it  contains  are  so 
comprehensive  in  scope  that  they  en- 
able the  visitor  to  trace  the  gradual 
growth  of  art,  pure  and  applied,  from 
its  crude  beginning  among  the  primi- 
tive peoples  of  ancient  Egypt  and  As- 
syria, down  to  the  work  of  the  latest 
sculptor  or  painter.  All  unrolled  lies 
the  history  of  progress  in  painting, 
sculpture    and    ceramics;    in    textiles 


and  their     decorations,     and  in     the 
work  of  armorers  and  goldsmiths. 

A  notable  feaufre  of  the  art  mu- 
seum is  the  priceless  value  of  the 
separate  collections  it  houses,  donat- 
ed or  loaned  by  their  owners,  with 
the  express  stipulation  that  they  re- 
main intact.  We  stand  in  the  midst 
of  these  magnificent  accumulations 
and  we  revel  in  the  beauty  of  their 
precious  treasures.  Feasting  our  eyes 
on  the  wealth  of  color,  the  purity  of 
line,  the  genius  made  visible,  we  fully 
realize  the  delight  each  fresh  acquisi- 
tion brought  to  the  heart  of  the  col- 
lector. 

The  Marquard  collection  hold  many 
superb  paintings,  among  them  the 
works  of  Van  Dyke  and  Renibr'ant. 
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The  Catherine  Lorillard  Wolfe  col- 
lection is  rich  in  beautiful  examples 
of  modern  art.  one  of  which  is  the  fa- 
mous sweetfaeed  Madonna  of  Ludwig 
Knaus. 

Wonderful  Gobelins  are  to  be  seen 
in  some  of  the  collections  and  speci- 
mens of  gold  and  silver  snuff-boxes, 
and  laces  as  fine  as  frosted  cobwebs, 
fans  and  miniature  watches.  There 
are  weapons  and  armor  of  every  con- 
ceivable kind  varying  from  the  crud- 
est to  the  most  intricate  workman- 
ship. There  are  pieces  of  fragile 
Sevres,  exquisitely  painted,  and  won- 
derful Wedge-woods;  there  are  mar- 
velous carvings  in  ivory  and  in  wood 
from  Japan;  porcelains  from  China 
inimitable  in  color  and  glaze,  beauti- 
ful beyond  description. 

The  collection  of  musical  instru- 
ments is  extremely  interesting.  It 
is  a  long  reach  from  the  earliest  sis- 
truni  of  bronze  to  the  modern  con- 
cert grand  piano.  The  many  instru- 
ments between  these  extremes,  repre- 
sent the  rise  and  progress  of  music, 
while  their  variety  and  the  ingenuity 
of  the  construction  fully  indicate  how 
persistently  man  has  sought  to  com- 
pel strings  and  wind  and  sounding- 
brass  to  bring  forth  harmonious  tones 
at  his  command. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  was 
founded  as  recently  as  1870.  but  its 
additions  and  collections  are  one  of 
the  finest,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
world.  Thanks  to  the  Rogers  be- 
quest it  has  been  able  to  purchase 
many  acquisitions  and  also  the  late 
J.  P.  Morgan  assisted  wonderfully. 
The  latest  wing  added  to  the  build- 
ing contains  some  of  the  splendid 
Morgan  collections.  Xotable  is  the 
great  Spanish  collection  of  works  of 
art. 


The  Rogers  bequest  secured  the 
wall  paintings  that  were  uncovered 
near  Pompeii  in  the  villa  Boccoreale, 
transported  them  bodily,  and  erected 
them  exactly  as  found,  even  to  the 
warped  and  rusted  iron  framework 
of  a  window.  The  frescoes,  vivid  as 
if  painted  yesterday,  picture  temples 
and  towns,  loggias  and  formal  gar- 
dens, affording  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
world  as  it  looked  when  Vesuvius 
poured  forth  its  rivers  of  fire  upon 
the  fair  cities  at  its  feet. 

A  more  priceless  possession  is  the 
biga  or  two-horse  chariot  of  state, 
found  a  few  years  ago  at  Xorchia, 
where  the  rich  Etruscans  dwelt.  To 
one  of  the  staff  of  the  meseum  we 
owe  this  antique.  His  infinite  pa- 
tience and  marvelous  skill  pieced  to- 
gether the  fragments  of  beaten 
bronze,  fitted  them  over  a  duplicate 
of  the  original  wooden  core,  and  re- 
constructed the  chariot,  its  double 
yoke,  its  carved  .axleheads.  bronze- 
sheated  pole  and  broad  wheels.  The 
chemical  action  of  under-ground  buri- 
al during  twenty-five  centuries  has 
eaten)  away  the  one-time  gorgeous 
coating  of  enamel  and  gilt,  and  the 
ivory  mountings  are  only  a  hopeless 
mass  of  splinters.  But  as  we  gaze 
at  the  biga.  there  arises  before  us 
the  figure  of  its  princely  owner  re- 
turned laurel-crowned  from  the 
Olympian  games,  standing  erect  in  his 
beautiful  chariot,  and  guiding  its 
plunging  horses  amid  the  wild  cheers 
of  the  populance. 

Xot  far  away  from  this  heritage  of 
old  are  the  bowl  and  utensils  found 
in  the  same  tomb  with  the  biga.  In 
other  cases  are  urns  and  vases  from 
the  sepulchres  dating  a  century  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ.  Many  of 
the  clay   pieces  are   practically  per- 
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feet,  their  red  and  black  decora- 
tions still  brilliant.  The  metals  are 
mantled  with  a  rich  green,  but  the 
lamps  and  candelabra,  for  all  their 
undoubted  age,  are  the  counterpart 
of  those  still  in  use  in  rural  Italy. 

In  another  room  are  the  wonderful 
glass  antiques  from  Cyprus  and 
Phoenicia,  some  originally  iridescent, 
others  become  so  by  the  chemistry  of 
the  ages.  Near  enough  for  interest- 
ing comparison  are  specimens  of  the 
same  art  as  it  was  practiced  a  dozen 
centuries  later  by  the  Venetians. 

If  we  include  the  casts,  the  collec- 
tion of  sculptures  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Art  Gallery  covers  a  range  of 
fifty  centuries.  Beginning  with  the 
severe  conventionality  of  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  it  culminates  in  the  famous 
MacMonnies  statue.  And  all  are 
very  interesting,  worthy  of  careful 
study. 

In  silent  admiration  we  gaze  at 
casts  of  old  Grecian  masterpieces. 
We  marvel  at  the  perfect  modeling 
of  the  "Venus  de  Milo. "  the  "Wing- 
ed Victory''  and  the  magnificent 
"Nike."  and,  turning  from  these 
to  the  Tanagra  figurines,  we  mark  the 
same  wonderful  skill  wrought  on  a 
scale  so  tiny  Tb  might  be  the  work  of 
fairies. 

High  above  our  heads  towers  the 
Olympian  "Zeus"  the  conception  of 
Phidias,  the  greatest  sculptor  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  based  on  Hom- 
er's description  of  the  mighty  thun- 
derer.  Blind  to  the  mutilation  these 
works  have  suffered,  due  to  vandals 
more  than  to  time,  we  see  only  the 
matchless  perfections  of  form,  th£ 
power  and  dignity,  the  majestic  re- 
pose that  the  noblest  of  all  arts  alone 
can  fittingly  express. 

There  are  replicas  here  of  Ghiberti, 


of  Delia  Robbia,  and  of  that  many- 
sided  genius,  Michelangelo.  Ranged 
in  beautiful  order  the  examples  of 
modern  European  and  American 
sculpture,  many  of  them  well  known, 
fill  the  long  vistas  in  the  Hall  of 
Statuary. 

Lining  the  spacious  galleries  and 
over-flowing  into  corridors  and  along 
the  staircase  are  paintings  represent- 
ing every  school  of  art.  Among  them 
the  visitor  may  find  the  original  of 
the  many  popular  engravings  such 
as  "Diana's  Hunting  party,"  Rosa 
Bonheur  's  ' '  Horse  Fair, "  "  Columbus 
at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel- 
la," "Washington  Crossing  the  Del- 
aware.." and  others. 

Lines.  Wyant.  Church  and  Tryon 
are  represented  by  characteristics 
canvases,  so  full  of  the  charm  of  the 
hills  and  woods  and  sky,  that  we  long 
to  lose  ourselves  in  their  beauty,  and 
we  leave  them  with  regret. 

The  students  of  art  turns  from  the 
pictures,  to  etchings  and  drawings, 
that  betray  the  methods  of  the  mas- 
ters. Students  of  architecture  make 
their  way  to  the  model  room  where 
the  most  famous  buildings  in  the 
world  are  reproduced,  one  twentieth 
in  size,  in  exact  detail.  '  Other  visi- 
tors flock  to  the  magnificent  gold  and 
silver  room  and  eagerly  drink  in  the 
beauty  the  artist-artisians  have  evol- 
ved from  metals. 

Jewels  are  here,  and  curious  an- 
tiques, too,  whose  delicacy  of  filigree 
is  not  surpassed  by  modern  specimens. 
Here,  too.  is  a  collection  of  coins  of 
all  ages. 

Nearly  every  crowned  head  of  Eu- 
rope has  presented  the  museum  with 
a  valuable  gift  and  America  may  well 
be  proud  of  her  treasure-house. 


IS 
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FLORIDA'S  PROBLEM  WITH  THE 
MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE. 

Prepared  and  delivered  by  C.  Banks  McNairy,  M.  D.,  Superintendent,  Cas- 
well Training -'School,  Kinston,  North  Carolina,  before  the  Florida  State  So- 
cial Service  Conference  at  West  Palm  Beach,  April  15,  1924,  by  request  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  Neiv  York. 


Your  distinguished  President,  Dr. 
Bristol,  kindly  called  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  a  situation  and  a  prob- 
lem. 

The  object  of  this  discussion  ■  is 
threefold. 

First — To  prove  by  history  and 
facts  that  you  recognize  your  situa- 
tion. 

Second — To  tell  you  what  North 
Carolina  is  doing  with  her  problem 
and  her  vision. 

Third — To  suggest  methods  of 
awakening  your  citizenship  to  the 
recognition  of  the  problem  looking  to 
the  correct  solution. 
•  By  the  ancients  mental  defectives 
were  regarded  as  object  of  derision, 
aversion,  or  persecution.  The  very 
use  of  the  name  inspired  horror  and 
disgust  and  meant  for  the  unfortu- 
nate the  forfeiture  of  all  human 
lights  and  privileges.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  unfortunate  were  ac- 
cursed of  the  gods.  No  doubt,  by  a 
subconscious  sense  of  eugenics,  they 
were  allowed  to  perish.  The  Spar- 
tans purposely  exposed  them  to  death 
perils  and  they  shared  the  fate  ol 
the  weakly  children  who  were  thrown 
into  the  Eurotas.  Cicero  intimates 
that  this  practice  existed  among  the 
Romans,  and  some  contend  that  it 
is  still  practiced  in  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands and  among  a  certain  tribe  of 
American    Indians    distinguished    for 


their  intelligence,  strength,  and  phy- 
sical beauty.  This  conforms  to  the 
modern  idea  of  nature 's  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  The  buds  un- 
fit to  mature  fall.  The  weaklings  of 
the  common  herd  perish.  Those 
surviving  these  customs  were  subject 
to  ridicule  or  scorn  or  tolerated  only 
for  the  sake  of  diversion  and  amuse- 
ment. Such  were  found  at  times  in 
the  houses  of  Romans  of  rank.'  Some 
escaped  both  conditions  and,  by  a 
freak  of  fortune,  have  filled  exalted 
positions;  others  than  Nero  have 
worn  the  royal  purple.  Similar  ex- 
amples may  be  found  in  our  time. 

The  rights  of  the  feebleminded, 
who  in  no  case  is  responsible  for  his 
mental  condition,  like  many  other  hu- 
manitarian problems,  had  to  wait  on 
the  dawn  of  Christianity  for  recogni- 
tion'. When  sorrowing1  mothers 
brought  to  the  Great  Physician  their 
demoniac  sons,  this  was  for  the  feeble- 
minded the  first  gleam  of  beneficent 
commiseration,  justice  and  divine 
pity.  St.  Paul  admonished  the  early 
christians  to  "comfort  the  feeble- 
minded. ' '  In  accord  with  this,  when 
Constantine  Magnus  was  Emperor  of 
the  West,  we  find  the  Bishop  of  Myra 
(The  St.  Nicholas  of  the  children  of 
today)  tenderly  caring  for  the  idiot 
and  imbecile. 

In  medieval  times,  as  fools  or  jes- 
ters, the  feebleminded  were  allowed 
the    freedom    of    the    castles    of    the 
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great.     They    wandered      unmolested 
in  Europe  as  in  the  Orient.     Again, 
viewed   with    superstitious    reverence 
and  even  fear  as  being  mysteriously 
connected  with     the     mikoinm,     the 
house  into  which  an  imbecile  was,  born 
was  considered  blessed  of  God.     The 
belief    was    commonly    accepted    that 
they  walked   on   earth   but   held  con- 
versation   in    heaven.     We    are    told 
that  even  today  among  the  Turks  and 
in  parts  of  Ireland  and  of  Britanny 
this  same  extravagant  idea  still  holds. 
In  Brazil  an  inmebeile  in  a  family  is 
considered  more  a  joy  than  a  sorrow; 
rich  and  poor  alike  roam  the  streets 
undisturbed,  solicting  alms  which  are 
never   refused.     The     American     In- 
dian, also,  allows  these  "children  of 
the  Great  Spirit"  to  go  unharmed. 

Confucius  and  Zoroaster  in  their 
writings  both  enjoin  a  tender  care 
of  these  unfortuates  and  the  Koran 
gives  this  special  charge  to  the  faith- 
ful: t:Give  not  unto  the  feeblemind- 
ed the  means  which  God  hath  given 
thee  to  keep  for  them;  but  maintain 
them  for  the  same,  clothe  them  and 
speak   kindly    unto    them." 

During  the  reign  of  Eudawrd  II. 
we  find  ite&aeted  that  :  "The  King 
shall  Iraxe  the  custody  of  the  lands 
of  natural  fools,  taking  the  profits  of 
them  without  waste  or  destruction, 
and  shall  find  them  their  necessaries, 
of  whose  fee  soever  the  lands  be  hold- 
en;  and  after  the  death  of  such  idiots 
he  shall  render  the  same  to  the  right 
heirs,  so  that  such  idiots  shall  not 
aliene,  nor  their  heirs  be  disinherit- 
ed." 

Are  we  doing  better  for  them  to- 
day? I  say  not,  as  a  whole,  as  in 
most  social  and  religious  welfare  and 
humanitarian  movements  the  pendu- 
lum  swings   backward. 


Martin  Luther  and  Calvin  denounc- 
ed them  as  filled  with  the  devil.  The 
problem  ws  not  recognized  by  any 
organized  efforts  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century — its 
birth-place  being  France. 

Much  of  the  substance  matter  of 
the  above  is  quoted  from  the  works 
of  Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr  and  Dr.  Henry 
Goddard. 

The  feebleminded  are  classified  as 
follows : 

Idiot — A  private  person,  peculiar, 
devoid  of  understanding  from  birth, 
incapable  of  holding  communication 
with  others.  The  idiot  intelligenty 
sees  nothing,  feels  nothing,  hears 
nothing,  does  nothing  and  knows  no- 
thing.    He  simply  lives  alone. 

Imbecile — Tottering,  wanting 

strength  of  mind,  weak  and  feeble, 
expressive  of  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
telligence, but  unstable,  incapable, 
irresponsible.  The  imbecile  is  able 
to  see.  to  understand  and  to  discrimi- 
nate in  greater  or  less  degree. 

Both  the  idiot  and  the  imbecile 
are  feebleminded,  mentally  defective, 
but  not  mentally  sick.  The  laity  of- 
ten confuse  idiocy  and  imbecility 
with  insanity  which  is  just  a  legal 
term  meaning  mental  sickness.  Im- 
becility is  deficiency  of  brain,  where- 
as insanity  or  mental  sickness  is  the 
result  of  brain  disease  affecting  the 
integrity  of  the  mind  intellectually 
or  emotionally. 

Moron — One  who  is  capable  of 
earning  his  living  under  favorable 
circumstances,  but  is  incapable  from 
mental  defect  existing  from  birth  or 
from  an  early  age  of  competing  on 
equal  terms  with  his  normal  fellows 
or  of  managing  himself  and  his  af- 
fairs with  ordinary  prudence. 
Morons    are    often      normal     looking 
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with,  few  or  no  obvious  stigmata  of 
degeneration,  frequently  able  to  talk 
fluently.  They  are  the  persons  that 
make  our  sacral  problems — simply 
incapable,  unto  oral,  unconest,  fun- 
damentally incapacitated  for  assum- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  citizenship; 
have  no  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
herd. 

In  North  Carolina  we  tackled  our 
problem  ten  years  ago  with  the  fol- 
lowing vision : 

"Our.  pim  is  to  inaugurate  and 
keep  up  such  an  educational  propa- 
ganda as  will  create  public  sentiment 
sufficient  to  cause  the  State  toi  make 
adequate  appropriations  to  segregate, 
care  for,  train  and  educate,  as  their 
mentality  will  permit  the  State's 
mental  defectives;  to  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  the  extent  and 
menace  of  mental  deficiency;  and  to 
suggest  and  initiate  methods  for  its 
control  and  ultimate  eradication1  from 
our  people.  Our  hope  is  that  an  ex- 
tension burea.u  may  be  created  and  a 
psychological  clinic  established  where 
all  defectives  may  be  sent  for  study 
and  observation,  where  proper  esti- 
mate*; of  their"  mentality  may  be 
made,  expert  advice  as  to  their  res- 
ponsibility given,  and  the  best  meth- 
ods of  treatment  suggested  for  their 
future  happiness  and  development. 

We  have  enlarged  our  program 
form  time  to  time  as  our  studies  have 
advanced  during  these  years,  having 
been  convinced  of  the  fact  that  our 
State  can  never  take  care  of  its  men- 
tal defectives  in  an  institution  or  by 
colonization.  Segregation  of  all  the 
mental  defectives  in  any  state  is  a 
financial  impossibility. 

We  now  have  on  our  home  farm  of 
516  acres  ail  institution  for  the  care 


of  about  400  pupils,  and  a  building 
program  partly  in  construction;  and 
if  it  meets  with  the.  approval  of  the 
coming  legislature,  we  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  1,000  in  fire-proof,  mod- 
ern, up-to-date  buildings,  which  in- 
clude school  and  industrial  buildings 
and  a  larg-e  hospital  for  scientific 
study  and  research  work.  On  another 
farm  of  500  acres  within  three  miles 
of  the  Institution,  we  hope  to  colo- 
nize our  boys.  Later  on,  our  pro- 
gram as  now  laid  out  includes  colo- 
nies for  the  various  better  types  of 
girls  on  the  home  farm,  and  even- 
tually, to  establish  in  the  city  near- 
by— about  three  miles — a  home  for 
the  girls,  for  a  tryout  of  our  finished 
product,  to  be  used  by  us  in  helping 
them  work  or  weave  themselves  back 
into  the  social  fabric  of  their  respec- 
tive communities  or  a  better  environ- 
ment, after  having  played  safety 
first.  Then  we  shall  hand  them  over 
to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  for  placement  and  fu- 
ture supervision. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  says:  ''To 
prevent  the  spread  of  mental  disease 
in  our  country  is  a  work  of  the  high- 
est and  most  patriotic  service." 

We  have  long  since  given  up  the 
hope  of  complete  segregation.  It  can 
not  be  done.  The  hope  of  the  insti- 
tution and  its  management  now.  as 
we  see  the  situation,  is  to  study  the  in- 
dividual pupil  eonnnitted  to  us,  diag- 
nose his  condition,  prognosticate  his 
future,  and  prescribe  such  treatment, 
training  and  education  and  find  such 
an  environment  as  will  enable  him  to 
function  to  the  best  advantage  with 
the  least  embarrassment  to  himself 
or  to  society.  We  believe  further 
that  this  prgram  must  concern  itself 
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with  physical  fitness  and  prevention. 

"Eugenics  is  concerned  with  phy- 
sical fitness  no  less  than  with  mental 
and  moral  adequacy,  for  a  race  can 
not  long  endure  and  rise  in  culture 
unless  its  members  be  strong  and  dex- 
terous physically. 

"Society  must  at  all  costs  encour- 
age an  increased  fecundity  of  the 
socially  fit  classes  and  must  cut  off 
the  inheritance  of  individuals  suffer- 
inf  from  hereditary  defects,  which 
seriously  handicap  their  fitting  into 
the  social  fabric.  It,  therefore,  be- 
hooves our  citizenship  to  educate 
along  eugenical  lines,  not  only  the 
more  sterling  classes,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  make  fortunate  matings, 
but  also  the>se  individuals  with  edu- 
cable  minds,  who  suffer  from  seri- 
ous hereditary  defects,  to  the  end 
that  they  will  voluntary  decline  to  in- 
crease thir  kind." 

We  have  a  staff  which  includes  a 
psychiatrist  and  medical  director  and 
a  psychologist  and  educational  di- 
rector. We  have  for  two  years  held 
a  psychological ,  clinic  at  the  institu- 
tion once  a  week. 

We  ha3*e"a  very  efficient  board  of 
charities  and  public  welfare,  a  com- 
missioner with  her  various  depart- 
ments, functioning  much  as  they 
should,  according  to  our  conception. 

We  pla n  to  offer  free  to  such  teach- 
ers of  our  publics  chools  as  wish  it,  for 
a  term  of  six  weeks  next  summer,  a 
special  course  for  special  classes, 
consisting  of  lectures,  clinics,  and 
practical  work. 

"The  oldest  method  of  treatment 
was  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of 
vengence,  an  eye  for  an  eye.  The 
god  Justice  was  satisfied  if  the  of- 
fender suffered  an  equal  amount  with 


those  whom  he  had  made  suffer.  La- 
ter came  the  iea  of  punishing  an  of- 
fender for  the  sake  of  deterring  oth- 
ers from  similar  crimes." 

This  idea,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  pre- 
vails  to   an   alarming  extent   as   yet 
even  among  out  theological  and  legal 
brethren  who  fail  to  accept  what  we 
consider  the  more  human  view,  that 
the  great   function  of  punishment   is 
to  reform  the  offender  and  not  neces- 
sarily to  cause    him    pain  or    death 
which  in  no  way  compensates  for  or 
corrects    the    wrong    done.     Another 
extreme    is    that    anti-social    conduct 
and   criminal   acts   are   the   result   of 
environment.     Change      of      environ- 
ment does  much,  but  we  soon  find  our- 
selves confronted  with  a  barrier  which 
we  can  not     cross.     Environment,  of 
itself,  will  not  enable  all  the  people 
to  function  normally,  nor  will  it  pre- 
vent   crime.     The    problem    goes    far 
deeper.     It   is   a    question  of  respon- 
sibility.    Some  are  born  without  suf- 
ficient intelligence     to     know     right 
from  wrong;  others,  if  they  know  it, 
haven't     sufficient      will-power     and 
judgment    to     make     themselves     do 
right.     They  go  in  the  way  of  great- 
est   temptation   and    least    resistance. 
We  are  not  ready  to  say  that  all  who 
do  wrong  can  not  help  it.     Personal- 
ly, we  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
per   cent.     We    think   it      must     run 
high.     Probably  50  to  66     and     two- 
thirds  per  cent  of  criminals  are  men- 
tally  defective   or     mentally   sick   to 
that  extent  which  incapacitates  them 
of   the   ability   to   manage   their   own 
affairs  with  ordinary  prudence.     This 
may  include  the  drunkard,  the  prosti- 
tue,    the   pauper,      the    ne'er-do-well, 
the  defective     delinquent,     and     the 
emotionally   unstable    who    is    unable 
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to  function,  as  in  our  conception  one 
should  feed  and  clothe  himself  and 
so  act  as  to  in  no  way  become  an  ob- 
struction in  the  great  wheels  of  pro- 
gress. 

I  quote  from  Dr.  Hodges  report  the 
following : 

' '  I  fear  that  few  realize  that  great 
burden  of  feeblemindedness.  The 
mentally  affected  individual  is  usual- 
ly a  total  economic  loss  to  the  com- 
munity. ' ' 

Dr.  Hodges  further  says,  based  up- 
on surveys  in  other  states,  that 
there  were  2.500  feebleminded  chil- 
dren in  Florida  two  years  ago,  and 
that  with  but  few  exceptions  they 
were  growing'  up  in  idileness  and  ig- 
norance, furnishing  prey  for  the  vi- 
cious and  criminal. 

You  have  a  very  active  children's 
home  society,  a  state  hospital  for  the 
mentally  sick  or  insane;  at  Orlando 
you  have  two  schools  for  special  class- 
es with  thirty-six  pupils  in  attend- 
ance: at  Ocala  you  have  an  institu- 
tion for  delinquent  girls  and  one  of 
the  boys  at  Mirianna.  and  the  Farm 
Colony  for  the  epileptic  and  feeble- 
minded at  Gainesville,  serving  the  fol- 
lowing purpose. 

First — As  an  asylum  for  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  epileptic  and 
feebleminded. 

Second — As  a  school  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  epileptic  and 
feebleminded. 

Third — As  a  colony  for  the  segre- 
gation and  employment  of  the  epi- 
leptic and  feebleminded. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Dr. 
Hodges  that  he  knows  of  no  organiz- 
ed plan  for  the  future  along  these 
lines,  save  the  further  development 
of   these   institutions   along  lines   as 


they  now  function. 

Your  legislature  commission  of 
1915  reported  in  1919  that  they  had 
made  a  searching  and  exhaustive  sur- 
vey which  showed  an  alarming  state 
of  affairs.  (I  was  unable  to  get  a 
copy  of  this  report.)  They  recom- 
mended that  immediate  steps  be  tak- 
en to  protect  these  unfortunates,  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  humanity  to  this 
helpless  class,  but  also  as  a  matter 
of  protection  to  the  community,  stat- 
ing that  Florida  had  at  that  time  500 
needing  immediate  institutional  care. 

From  these  facts.  I  judge  that  you 
are  quite  eoversant  with  the  situation 
in  your  state,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  your  citizenship  realize  that  they 
have  a  problem  in  the  handling  of  the 
feebleminded,  due  to  the  lack  of  ma- 
chinery for  investigation  and  study. 

Dr.  Hodges  says  that  he  is  able  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  this  in- 
stitution. No  efforts  have  been  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  irresponsible, 
feebleminded  persons  in  your  jails, 
county  homes,  penitentiaries  and 
alms  houses;  and  but  little  effort  has 
as  yet  been  made  by  your  education- 
a  leader  to  find  the  number  of  re- 
tarded, physically  and  mentally  ab- 
normal, subnormal,  delinquent  or  de- 
fective repeaters  in  your  schools.  I 
find  but  one  instance  where  any  at- 
tempt has  been  made  with  the  special 
grade  pupils,  and  that  at  Orlando. 

I  found  upon  my  recent  visit  that 
your  teachers  resented  my  inquiry 
,when  I  asked  if  there  were  any 
feebleminded  or  defective  children  in 
their  grades.  This  I  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  meet,  because,  in  my 
opinion,  the  pendulum  is  swinging  too 
far,  and  great  harm  is  often  done,  I 
think,  by  the  self-styled,  rapid-firing 
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psychologist  who  with  a  few  words 
and  broken  sentences,  coupled  with 
the  inability  to  teach,  brands  many 
of  her  pupils  feebleminded.  Better 
that  a  mill  stone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck  and  that  he  were  cast  into  the 
sea  than  that  a  normal  child  should 
be  so  stigmatized. 

Practically  no  effort  has  been  made, 
as  I  can  find,  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  educational  leaders  and  teach- 
ers to  the  alarming  extent  which 
mental  defectiveness  bears  to  the 
backward,  retarded,  subnormal,  ir- 
responsible, defective  delinquent  who 
figures  most  conspicuously  in  the 
class  of  repeaters. 

I  learn  that  you  have  adopted  for 
the  maagement  of  your  Farm  Colony 
quite  a  progressive  plan  of  parole  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  there  are  no  con- 
stituted legal  methods  of  investiga- 
tion or  any  plans  for  follow-up  obser- 
vation or  supervision. 

In  the  act  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  your  Farm  Colony,  I  find  in 
section  six  that  the  Board  of  Managers 
are  declared  and  constituted  the  legal 
guardian  and  custodian  of  all  per- 
sons admitted-  to  the  Colony.  This, 
to  my-^rnlndTis  a  very  necessary  and 
progressive-act,  and  meets  a  long  felt 
need.  We  have  been  unable  to  have 
such  a  law  passed  as  yet  in  our 
State. 

Your  problem  of  the  feebleminded 
can  never  be  properly  recognized,  nor 
estimated,  much  less  handled,  with- 
out a  state  board  of  charities  and 
public  welfare  with  legal  authority, 
consisting  of  a  corps  of  properly 
trained  social  workers  and  welfare 
officers  in  cooperation  with  your 
schools  and  institutions,  such  board 
functioning   in   conjunction  with   the 


superintendent  and  management  of 
your  Farm  Colony,  juvenile  courts, 
public  and  private  schools,  charitable 
and  corrective  -  institutions,  your 
health  authorities  and  the  state,  board 
of  education.  They  must,  in  my  con- 
ception, accept  the  fundamental  truth 
that  the  proper  recognition  and  cor- 
rect handling  of  the  mentally  defec- 
tive is  the  rock  bottom  basis  of  the 
whole  structure  and  fabric  of  reli- 
gious, social  and  economic  better- 
ment; and  to  proceed  without  such  is 
to  invite  failure. 

This  board  must     make     a     mental 
hygienic  survey  of  your  present  pub- 
lic, schools.     You   should   establish   a 
mental  hygienic  clinic  of  expert  psy- 
chiatrists   neurologists,    psychologists 
and    sociologists    in    eonjuetion    with 
your  health  board,  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  your  welfare  com- 
mission.    To  this  clinic  should  be  re- 
ferred  all   eases   where   there   is   any 
question  or  doubt  as  to  responsibili- 
ty and  mentality.     This  clinic  should 
further  be  used  by  your     board     of 
charities  and     public     welfare  as     a 
clearing  house.     This  board  or  clinic 
staff,   as  directed  by     your     welfare 
department,   should   hold   a   clinic   at 
each  of  your  state  institutions,  penal, 
corrective  and  charitabale,  and  should 
be  used  by     your     city     and     public 
schools  in  solving  the  problem  of  re- 
peaters   and    in    establishing    special 
classes,    reporting    their    findings    to 
your  commissioner     of     public     wel- 
fare. 

This  program,  to  my  view,  would 
educate  your  people  and  reveal  to 
them  an  alarming  state  of  facts.  It 
would  pull  back  the  veil  and  the  real 
menace  of  the  problem  of  the  feeble- 
minded would  be  seen. 
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I  trust  that  no  one  will  be  so  un- 
kind as  to  infer  that  we  think  that 
we  live  found  anything  that  should 
be  accepted  as  final.  Be  it  far  from 
this.  Like  many  questions  or  prob- 
lems, but  little  is  known  of  the  feeble- 
minded. As  yet  the  problem  is  far 
from  being  solved.  However,  the 
encouraging  feature  is  that  many  of 
the  best  minds  of  the  various  profes- 
sions of  our  country  are  now  study- 
ing this  problem  and  its  solution  as 
never  before. 


"Far  better  that  children  remain 
unborn  than  that  they  should  be  in- 
troduced into  life  mental  or  moral 
cripples,  and  Heaven  speed  the  day 
when  men  and  women  shall  realize 
that  parenthood  is  not  a  RIGHT  but 
a  vocation,  to  which  all  are  not  call- 
ed, and  the  grasping  of  it  by  the  vi- 
cious, the  diseased  or  the  defective  is 
practically  the  crime  of  touching  the 
sacred  ark  of  the  Covenant  of  which 
the  penalty  was  death." — Barr. 


Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  a  book  that  inspires  some  youth  to  a 
career  of  usefulness? — Exchange. 


ALASKA-WORLD'S  WONDERLAND. 


By  Earle  William  G-age. 


Vitus  Bering,  a  Danish  navigator 
in  Russian  service,  was  the  first 
white  man  to  explore  the  world's 
wonderland  on  the  Northeast  Pacific- 
Coast  in  1741-47.  and  which  he  called 
Russian  America.  He  figures  large 
in  its  early  history,  his  name  being- 
perpetuated  in  the  waters  which  sep- 
erate  the  continents,  and  he  named 
Mount  St.  Elias  for  the  saint  of  its 
discovery.  The  Tzar,  or  "Little 
Father."  ruled  the  ocean  fringe  of 
this  vast  terra  incognita  for  over  a 
century,  save  for  certain  native  up- 
risings, from  the  royal  capital,  first 
on  Ivodiak  Island  and  afterwards  at 
Sitka,  and  today  Russia  dominates 
the  natives  through  the  Greek  Catho- 
lic  Church. 

When  we  paid  $7,200,000  for  Rus- 
sian America,  or  about  two  cents  per 
acre  it  was  generally  believed  that 
Uncle  Sam  had  been  handed  a  glacial 
elephant,  whose  upkeep  would  be  an 
ever-increasing  outgo,  with  no  favor- 


able balance  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger.  It  was  whispered  at  the  time 
that  this  money  was  a  recognition  or 
grateful  compensation  for  Russia's 
needful  friendship  during  the  Civil 
War  and  there  were  those  who  said 
we  would  better  have  paid  $20,000,- 
000  and  let  Russia  keep  her  "Pacific 
Iceland."  Not  so  Secretary  Seward, 
who  negotiated  the  treaty,  aided  by 
half  a  score  of  others — for  years 
pointed  at  as  "softies"  and  "easy 
statesmen" — and  he  ever  maintained 
that  history  would  affirm  the  Alaskan 
purchase  as  the  one  act  of  statemau- 
ship  by  which  he  would  be  best  re- 
membered  and  honored. 

Senator  Summer,  of  the  "Old  Bay 
State,"  was  prominent  among  the  so- 
called  "easy  statesmen"  hypnotized 
by  this  "Pacific  Iceland"  lure,  talk- 
ing it  so  constantly  his  New  England 
supporters  said  he  had  gone  stark 
mad.  It  was  he  who  fashioned  the 
title  "Alaska,"  from     the     Aleutian 
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Indian  word  meaning  "Great  Coun- 
try," the  name  by  which  the  Abori- 
gines called  their  native  laud.  This 
christening  was  heartily  adopted 
its  champions  proclaiming:  "Time 
will  demonstrate  that  no  country  was 
ever  more  appropriately  named." 

Leaving  out  seal  furs  and  fisheries, 
this  happy  dream  came  true  with  the 
sold  uncoverings  around  Juneau  and 
in  the  Klondike  and  along  the  Yukon 
River,  1885-89,  and  later,  when  the 
electrifying  gold  finds  were  made  at 
Cape  Nome  on  Norton  Sound,  where 
the  Seward  Peninsula  beach  sands 
gave  men  great  fortunes  in  a  single 
week.  Following  these  stampedes 
came  bonanza  discoveries  in  the  in- 
terior, and  today  Fairbanks,  on  the 
Tananak.  is  the  largest  city  and  the 
firmly  established  supply  point  for 
Central  Alaska  towns  and  settle- 
ments, and  the  interior  terminus  of 
the  newly  constructed  govrnment  rail- 
road, running  from  the  coast  to  Se- 
ward. 

For  more  than  a  score  of  years  the 
wealth_ouipo«rrngs  each  season  have 
far  exceeded  the  bagatelle  paid  to 
Russia  and  the  development  has  not 
stated  yet.  Truly  th  name  was  wisely 
chosen.  It  is.  indeed,  a  great  coun- 
try. Great  in  area !  Great  in  scenery ! 
Great  in  surprises!  Great  in  diver- 
sified natural  resources,  whose  num- 
ber, volume  and  worth  occasion  wide 
astonishment.  So  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  among  the  first  things  a  sojourn- 
er at  Seattle  is  shown  is  the  Seward 
Monument,  and  is  told  what  a  great 
man  President  Johnson  had  for  his 
Secretary  of  State  in  1867,  and  how 
exceedingly  fortunate  it  was  for  the 
United  States. 

The    mere    statement    that    Alaska 
covers   600,000      square   miles— about 


one-sixth  of  the  United  States'  whole 
area — gives  but  a  dim  notion  of  the 
vast  area  of  our  northern  possession. 
It   is   larger   than   all   of   the    United 
States   east   of   the     Mississippi,     or 
that  portion  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Were  its  southeast  corner  placed 
in  Georgia,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the 
north     end     in     Minnesota,     on     the 
Canadian  boundary,  Attn,  the  last  of 
our  Aleutian   Island   would   fall   into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  just  north  of  San 
Diego.   California.     Or,  to  put  it     in 
another  way.   from     Seattle  to     San 
Francisco,  which  have  the  same  longi- 
tude, the  coast  of  Maine  is  as  many 
degrees  east  as  the   Aleutian  Islands 
reach  west.  In  other  words,  including 
Alaska,  the  central  axis  of  the  United 
States   passes    through   Puget    Sound 
and  San  Francisco,  instead  of  Kan- 
sas. 

Alaska,  with  the  islands,  has  a 
coast  line  exceeding  26,000  miles,  or 
more  than  the  circumference  of  the 
globe.  What  is  commonly  called  the 
Panhandle,  reaching  from  Mount  St. 
Elias  to  Dixon  Entrance,  north  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  where  Alas- 
ka begins,  is  the  area  of  special  con- 
cern to  tourists,  and  for  that  matter 
most  others,  embracing  the  visible 
wealth  in  magnificent  trees,  Juneau 
the  capital,  the  world 's  foremost  gold 
mine,  and  other  mines,  fisheries, 
glaciers  and  untold  feature  places 
with  scenery  incomparable.  What  is 
given  as  a  low  estimate  places  the 
available  timber  at  6.000,000,000 
feet,  a  very  large  portion  being  at 
once  accessible  to  shipment,  as  saw- 
mills and  vessels  can  lie  right  along 
the  forests  and  tidewater  all  the  way 
up  the  coast. 

Not  only  has  Alaska  the  third  high- 
est mountains  in  the  world — Himalay- 
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as  an'd  Ancles  alone  attain  greater 
elovation — but  if  tb*  greater  land- 
scape artist  has  been  consulted  its 
peaks  could  not  have  been  arranged 
to  show  on  approach  a  more  continu- 
ously impressive  appearance.  Start- 
ing from  Paget  Sound,  with  moun- 
tains of  moderate  altitude  and  mere 
patches  of  snow  on  their  sides,  as 
the  steamer  moves  northward  along 
the  full  length  of  this  matchless  In- 
side Passage,  the  mountains  daily 
grow  higher  and  whiter,  culminating 
in  the  St.  Elias  range,  whose  crests 
rise  15,000  to  19.500  feet  elevation. 
Mount  MeKinley,  20,325  altitude,  a 
little  south  of  the  center  of  Main 
Alaska,  is  the  highest  summit  in 
North  America. 

The  political  story  of  Alaska  is  far 
from  creditable  to  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Until  recently  it  has  had 
little,  more  than  the  shadow  of  a  civil 
government,  and  there  was  no  law  by 
which  a  resident  could  secure  title  to 
the  soil  for  his  home.  Then  the 
friction  over  coal  titles  and  kindred 
troubles  retarded  development  of  the 
material  resources,  other  than  gold 
mining.  A  move  toward  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  occurred  in  1912 
when  Congress  organized  a  Terri- 
torial Government,  with  a  legislature 
to  meet  biennially  at  Juneau  and  cre- 
ating a  railroad  commission  to 
determine  the  route  of  the  Govern- 
ment railroad  to  open  up  the  coal 
fields  and  penetrate  the  interior 
farming  sections.  For  the  begining 
of  this  great  undertaking  $35,000,000 
was  appropriated.  This  movement 
means  the  inauguration  of  an  awak- 
ening era  for  Alaska. 

The  towns  lying  alor^g  the  coast  are 
interesting,   to   say   the   least,     First, 


the  model  Indian  town,  Metlakatla, 
then  Ketchikan,  where  salmon  and 
halibut  hold  sway.  Fort  Wrangell,  a 
totem  pole  city,  a  former  Hudson 
Bay  trading  post,  where  furs  and  big 
game  continue  to  supply  the  traffic. 
Sitka,  which  recalls  the  Bay  of  Naples 
to  all  who  know  Italy,  is  always  a 
joyous  city.  The  old  castle  and 
church,  the  mission  school,  the  shops 
and  the  Indians  fully  occupy  every 
hour  while  in  port.  Even  bef  .:■§ 
reaching  Sitka,  beginning  at  Peters- 
burg, the  domain  of  glaciers  is  reach- 
ed and  usually  the  steamer  continues 
up  the\  eastern  passage  to  Juneau, 
-topping  at  Sitka  on  the  homeward 
trip. 

Juneau,  the  capital  city  of  Alaska, 
launched  in  the  1880  mining  boo  _i, 
named  for  Joseph  Juneau,  a  pioneer, 
is  steadily  acquiring  metropolitan 
stability.  It  occupies  a  picturesque 
shelf  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Juneau, 
fronting  tile  sea.  Right  at  hand  on 
Douglas  Island,  is  the  Treadwell,  th> 
world's  famous  gold  mine,  which  al- 
ways keeps  open  house  for  tourists. 
Here  is  found  one  of  the  largest  gold 
mining  mechanical  outfits  in  exis- 
tence. 

Skagway,  where  the  White  Pass 
and  Yukon  Railway  connects  with  the 
Yukon,  navigable  for  2.000  miles,  is 
the  extreme  north  end  of  the  Inside 
Passage.  It  is  a  romantic,  wide- 
awake, bustling  city,  with  an  indivi- 
duality all  its  own.  From  Seattle  to 
Skagway  and  return  is  made  in  twelve 
days  in  comfortable  steel  steamships, 
supplied  with  all  modern  conveni- 
ence built  especially  for  this  ser- 
vice. 

According  to  Alaskan  Indian  be- 
lief, in  the  beginnig,  when  all  was 
sea  and  sky,  and  in  the  sky  a  moon, 
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the  first  woman  was  created  by  aid 
of  Moon,  Bird.  Fish  and  Toad.  When 
grown  up  she  was  hugged  by  Bear, 
who  was  father  of  the  first  man.  Thus 
they  descended  from  Bird,  Fish,  Toad 
and  Bear,  and  have  special  reverence 
an  awe  for  the  Moon.  By  their  my- 
thology or  belief,  birds,  fishes  and  ani- 
mals in  the  beginning  were  all  re- 
lated so  it  follows  the  first  Indians 
were  their  skin.  Naturally  each  of  the 
first  families  took  for  its  totems,  crest 
or  coat  of  arms,  its  original  ancestor, 
as  Bear,  Halibut  or  Pelican.  Totems 
define  the  bonds  of  relationship  and 
those  of  the  same  totem  are  forbid- 
uen  to  marry,  that  is,  a  Halibut  can- 
not marry  a  Halibut,  nor  a  Fox  a 
Fox,  but  a  Fox  may  marry  a  Whale 
and  a  Whale  may  marry  an  Eagle. 

Their   wise   men   tell   of    a   remote 
happy  age  when  the  Indians  inhabit- 
ed a  beautiful  land,  where  the  mythic- 
al creatures,  whose  symbols  they  re- 
tain, revealed  themselves  to  the  heads 
of  the~iaS!Iies\     They  tell  the  tradi- 
tional story  of  an  overwhelming  flood 
which   submerged  the  good  land   and 
spread  death  and  destruction.     Those 
who  escaped  in  canoes  were  scattered 
in  every  direction  far  and  wide,  and 
when  the  flood  subsided,  they  settled 
on     the    shore     where     their     canoes 
ground  and  began  life  anew.     In  this 
way,  persons  related  by  blood  became 
widely  separated,  but  they     retained 
and    clung    to    their    totems.     Totem 
polestell  the  family  story,  literally  a 
genealogic  tree,  and  on  the  death  of 
the  head  of  the  famiy  his  heir  erects 
a  totem  pole  in  front  of  his  house  on 
which  is  carved  or  painted  the  sym- 
bolism  of  his   clan.     Often  they   are 
■    sixty  or  more  feet  tall  and  finely  carv- 
ed  with   conventional   grotesque   ani- 


mals or  birds,     presenting     a   weird, 
gruesome  or  fantastic  appearance. 

As  woman  was  created  first,  all 
children  take  the  mother's  totem  and 
are  incorporated  as  members  of  her 
family,  nor  do  they  designate  as  or 
regard  their  father's  family  as  re- 
latives and  it  follows  that  an  Indi- 
an's heir  or  successor  is  not  his  own 
son.  but  his  sister's  son.  and  when  the 
woman  marries  into  a  distant  tribe 
away  from  her  relatives  her  children 
on  growing  up  leave  their  parents  and 
go  to  their  mother's  tribe.  These  ties 
tend  to  foster  peace  and  discourage 
wars,  and  even  the  Christianized  In- 
dians retain  their  totem  distinctions. 

Few  readers  have  ever  seen  a  great 
glacier.  The  Inside  Passage  to  Alaska 
abounds  with  glaciers  incomparable 
in  splendor.  Besides  these  ice  streams 
the  world-renowned  Swiss  glaciers 
are  mignifican't  rills.  For  miles  in- 
land they  have  plowed  their  channels 
into  deep  gorges,  sinking  uciow  sea 
and  creating  the  fiords,  or  narrow, 
steep-walled  bays  fringing  the  coast, 
making  islands  of  the  low  lands.  Each 
gorge  down  to  the  head  of  its  fiord  is 
choked  with  its  glacier,  pushing  stead- 
ily down  and  breaking  off  hourly  into 
gigantic  icebergs — solid  glass-like 
masses  of  translucent  blue  ice — with 
the  loud  noise  of  a  cannon.  Some 
spread  out  into  Titanic  ice  walls  with 
a  frontage  of  miles;  the  Malaspina 
at  Yakutat  Bay,  1.500  feet  high,  with 
a  moving  surface  of  1,800  square 
miles,  and  Ualdes,  reaching  fifteen 
miles  along  the  coast,  full  of  death- 
dealing  crevasses,  are  typical. 

Glaciers  most  familiar  to  tourists 
are  those  of  Glacier  Bay  and  Lynn 
Canal,  leading  to  the  Chileat  country, 
famous  for  furs,  blankets  and  salmon 
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canneries.  Taku  Glacier,  one  of  the 
grandest,  is  visited  by  all  tourists  to 
the  northland.  The  front  is  250  to 
300  feet  in  height  and  a  mile  wide, 
which  is  about  all  the  ice  one's  mnd 
can  grapple  with.  Nearby  is  the  great 
ice  fan  front  of  Windom,  a  dead 
glacier,  and  en  route  to  Skagway, 
Davidson  Glacier  debouches  through 
Chileat  Mountain  from  the  great  Muir 
ice  fields  to  an  immense  front  on  Lynn 


Canal.  There  are  countless  others  and 
camera  and  field  glass  will  find  con- 
tinual occupation  every  moment  they 
are  within  range. 

Yuu  may  take  clear  photographs 
up  to  10.30  in  the  evening,  for  the 
midnight  sun  shines  clearly  the  great- 
er part  of  the  night,  in  midsummer. 
Indeed,  Alaska  is  a  wonderland,  well 
named. 


"No  matter  what  our  vocation  in  life  may  be — we  are  failures  unless  we 
are  real  men  and  women  first.' 


THE  SNEAK  PLAY. 


By  Archie 

"Crack!" 

The  sound  of  the  bat  striking  the 
ball  fairly,  came  distinctly  to  the 
ears  of  Lowell,  far  out  in  left-field, 
even  though,  in  the  gathering  dark- 
ness of  the  twelfth  inning  he  could 
hardly  see  the  dim  white  blur  as  it 
sped  toward  him.  Hawley,  captain 
of  the  Marshall  High  nine,  was  al- 
ways a  heavy  slugger,  and  usually 
hit  to  left-field.  Thoughts  were  racing 
through  Lowell's  mind  with  even 
greater  speed  than  his  legs  were  rac- 
ing to  get  him  under  the  ball.  It 
was  coming  down,  far  off  on  the  side, 
yet  not  foul.  If  he  missed  getting 
it  back  in  time,  it  meant  that  Phillips, 
on  first,  and  Hawley,  would  both 
come  in  for  Marshall,  giving  them 
the  game  by  one  poi  t.  But  if  ho 
got  the  ball  in  and  put  Phillips  out 
then  Culver  City  High  had  the  game 
by  one  point. 

He  sprang  for  the  ball,  and  missed 
it,  in  the  dusk,  saw  tat  it  was  going 
on  by,  and  would  roll  and  bound  for 


Joscelyn. 

another  hundred  feet  in  the  darkness. 
If  he  stopped  to  search  for  it.  both 
runs  would  be  in  and  the  game  won 
and  lost.  Lowell's  hand  went  to  his 
pocket,  where  a  ball  of  the  same  make 
as  the  ball  in  play,  and  used  about  as 
much,  reposed.  To  snatch  it  out, 
turn  and  throw  home  was  scarcely 
more  than  one  motion.  No  one  had 
seen   the   deception    in   the   darkness. 

Phillips  was  sliding  in,  feet  first. 
There  was  a  confused  moment,  then 
the  umpire 's  voice  floated  out  in  the 
darkness. 

"Out!" 

Culver  High  had  won. 

Lowell  had  moved  slowly  back,  and 
now  unseen  in  the  darkness,  he  pick- 
ed up  the  ball  that  he  had  failed  to 
catch,  and  tucked  it  away  in  his 
pocket.  For  a  moment  he  felt  no 
remorse  for  what  he  bad  done.  He 
had  not  planned  it  out  in  advance, 
but  had  acted  on  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment.  That  win  for  Culver 
High  might  well  mean  big  things,  both 
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to  the  school  and  to  him.  If  Mar- 
shall High  had  won,  they  would  have 
been  ahead  in  the  race  for  the  cham- 
pionship and  league  pennant,  and  it 
was  almost  a  certainty,  as  near  as 
anything  can  be  in  baseball,  that 
they  would  win  their  three  remain- 
ing games  with  weak  schools,  also 
that  Culver  High  would  win  its  last 
three — go  this  game  was  the  deciding 
one,  and  his  act  had  probably  given 
Culver   High    the    championship. 

For  himself,  it  was  likely  to  mean 
the  captaincy  for  the  next  year — his 
senior  year,  and  the  captaincy  was 
the  goal  that  he  had  played  for  now 
for  three  years.  It  meant  a  lot  to 
him.  And  the  play  would  give  him 
the  regular  varsity  position  at  left- 
field  on  the  nine. 

He  had  fought  for  that  position  for 
three  years  now,  against  Tom  Salem. 
They  had  been  rivals  in  the  grades, 
they  had  continued  to  be  in  the  high 
schooL__Year_b-y''year  the  rivalry  had 
grown  more  bitter.  Both  wanted  to 
play  left-field  and  both  excelled  there. 
And  both  were  sure  hitters — the  only 
two  men  on  the  team  who  could  al- 
ways be  depended  on  to  get  a  hit 
if  it  was  a  human  possibility.  The 
coach,  a  new  man  at  Culver  when 
they  entered,  had  tried  to  get  them 
to  play  different  positions,  so  that 
both  could  play  in  every  game.  But 
both  had  refused  to  change.  They 
would  fight  it  out  for  left-field.  And 
fight  it  out  they  had.  each  one  re- 
ceiving about  half  of  the  games. 
Well,  Lowell  had  won  the  champion- 
ship for  Culver  now.  That  should  be 
a  deciding  factor. 

Back  in  the  locker  room,  there  seem- 
ed to  be  no  doubht  that  it  was  a 
deciding  factor.  Every  one  was  wild- 
ly   enthusiastic   about   his   wonderful 


catch,  and  loudly  proclaimed  him  as 
being  the  winner  of  the  ehampion- 
"  ship  for  Culver  High.  There  seemed 
to  be  little  doubt  then  as  to  who 
would  be  the  choice  for  next  year's 
captain.  Thre  was  only  one  other 
candidate,  and  that  was  Salem.  The 
latter  had  little  to  say,  and  Lowell 
saw  more  than  one  black  look  cast  in 
his    direction   by    his    rival. 

For  a  day  or  so  Lowell  basked  in 
the  praise  that  was  his.  Then  he 
picked  up  a  newspaper  from  Marshall 
City,  giving  an  account  of  the  game, 
and  found  therein  a  comment  by  the 
Marshall  High  coach,  giving  him  the 
credit  for  being  a  wonderful  player, 
and.  like  all  of  Culver  High 's  men,  a 
clean  player. 

Lowell  put.  the  paper  down  thought- 
fully and  sat  for  a  long  time  staring 
off  into  space.  A  clean  player.  Yes, 
that  was  what  Coach  Crandon,  of 
Culver  High,  always  emphasized, 
clean  play.  And  Culver  did  have  a 
reputation  for  clean  play.  In  fact, 
Lowell  happened  to  know  that  it  was 
taken  as  an  example  in  the  league, 
for  what  was  best  and  highest  in  the 
sporting   world. 

"Baseball,  football,  any  kind  of 
athletics,  is  just  a  sport."  Coach 
Crandon  had  said  once,  "and  a 
sport 's  chief  value  is  in  the  spirit 
of  sportsmanship  that  it  teaches. 
When  those  players  on  a  big  league 
team  sold  the  world's  championship 
they  almost  killed  baseball  as  the. 
great  game  of  a  nation.  If  a  person 
can't  play  for  the  joy  of  playing,  and 
get  as  much  enjoyment  out  of  an 
honest  battle,  even  if  he  loses,  as  if 
he  wins,  he  has  yet  to  learn  what 
sportsmanship  means,  or  what  joy 
there  is  to  be  found  in  clean  sport. ' ' 
For   several  days,   Lowell  was   un- 
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easy,  and  continued  tc  be  deeply 
thoughtful.  He  had  always  played 
the  game  fairly  clean  heretofore, 
never  deliberately  playing  dirty,  as 
he  had  done  the  last  time.  He  had 
been  a  deliberate  sneak  then.  Noth- 
ing- less,  for  he-  had  cheated  Marshall 
High  out  of  a  game  that  they  had  won 
fairly.  He  knew  the  penalty  for  his 
act  if  he  were  found  out.  The  champ- 
ionship would  go  to  Marshall  High, 
and  he  would  be  barred  from  playing 
again  in  the  league.  Gor.-;  would  be 
his  hope*  of  the  captaincy  in  his 
senior  year.  Instead,  only  disgrace 
would  be  his. 

The  nest  game  was  won  by  Culver 
High.  On  the  same  day  Marshall 
High  won  its  game.  Three  days 
later  both  played  to  weaker  schools, 
and  again  both  won.  A  week  re- 
mained, and  theii  would  come  the 
closing  games  in  the  league.  During 
that  we"1--.  Lowell  continued  to  fight 
with  his  problem.  He  had  never  giv- 
en much  thought  to  clean  play  before, 
but  now.  with  the  memory  of  his 
sneak  play  in  the  back  of  his  mind., 
it  insisted  on  occupying  his  thoughts 
constantly.  And  gradually,  because 
he  had  been  exposed  in  the  environ- 
ment of  Culver  High  ideals  for  three 
years,  his  thoughts  led  to  one  inevi- 
table conclusion.  The  game  had  been 
won  by  Marshall  High,  and  he  had 
taken  it.  Having  stolen  it,  it  was 
up  to  him  to  return  it.  He  had 
sneaked  it  in  the  darkness,  but  he 
must  give  it  back  in  the  light. 

On;-e  this  decision  was  made,  it 
was  characteristic  of  Lowell  that  he 
should  carry  it  out.  But  a  new 
thought  presently  obtruded  itself 
which  was  unpleasant.  It  was  a  com- 
plication which  he  had  not  considered 
before.     It  would  not  bring  him  any 


lower  in  disgrace,  but  it  would  be 
robbing  his  school  and  his  teammates 
of  a  victory  and  a  championship 
which  they  honestly  believed  to  be 
theirs.  And,  for  having  tasted  the 
victory,  the  loss  would  be  more  bit- 
ter, and  they  would  despise  him,  even 
hate  him,  a  lot  more.  It  really 
amounted  to  a  double  robbery,  what 
he  had  done  and  was  forced  to  do. 
First  he  had  robbed  Marshall  High, 
and  now.  because  of  that,  he  had  to 
rob  Culver  High  to  make  restitution. 

Both  teams  won  their  last  games, 
and  Marshall  High  finished  second  in 
the  league.  Once  he  made  his  con- 
fession, the  standings  of  the  two 
schools  would  be.  automatically  re- 
versed. 

It  was  customary,  at  Culver  High, 
to  hold  the  election  of  the  next  year's 
captain  on  the  evening  after  the  last 
game.  The  usual  program  was  fol- 
lowed on  this  night — a  big  banquet 
to  the  team,  a  few  speeches,  and  then 
the  coach  retired,  leaving  the  letter 
men  to  make  their  own  choice  un- 
hampered. Some  one  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  nominated  Lowell.  Another 
man  arose  and  nominated  Salem.  The 
nominations  were  then  declared 
closed.  And  then  Lowell  arose  to 
his  feet. 

"Fellows,"  he  said,  "I  thank  you 
for  the  honor  you  have  shown  me.  in 
nominating'  me,  and  the  confidence 
you  have  expressed  in  me — but  they 
are  both  misplaced.  I'm  not  going 
to  explain  tonight,  for  I'll  do  that 
Monday,  and  I  take  this  occasion  for 
apologizing  to  you  all — you'll  know 
why  Monday.  As  it  is.  I  can't  be  a 
candidate  for  captain.  You'll  under- 
stand why.  also,  on  Monday.  So  I 
move  you  that  it  be  made  unanimous 
for  Tom   Salem  for  captain. ' ' 
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A  moment's  silence  followed,  for 
every  one  was  plainly  puzzled.  Some 
one  started  to  protest,  and  closed  his 
mouth  again,  wordlessly,  for  he  had 
remembered  that  when  Lowell  said  a 
thing  it  was  always  final  with  him. 
Every  one  who  knew  him  knew  that. 
He  had  the  last  word  in  any  such 
matter  as  the  present  one.  So  pres- 
ently, his  motion  was  duly  seconded 
and  carried. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  the  three 
schools  with  the  highest  standings  in 
the  league  were  to  meet,  after  a  time- 
honored  custom,  and  ther  would  be 
speeches  and  finally  the  presentation 
of  the  pennant  to  the  winner.  It  was 
a  public  affair,  with  a  lot  of  promi- 
nent citizens  attending — and  though 
Lowell  kept  a  calm^exterior,  inward- 
ly he  shrank  from  the  ordeal  before 
him  more  thair-from  any  other  task 
that  he  had  ever  faced.  But  when 
the  time  came,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  meeting  and  the  platform  where 
the  winning  nine  were  all  seatd.  Then 
he  arose  and  approached  the  chair- 
man, Coach  Lewis,  of  Marshall  High. 

"Coach."  he  said,  "I've  some- 
thing of  decided  importance  to  tell 
the  meeting,  before  the  regular 
speeches  begin.  Will  you  give  me 
about  five  minutes  at  the  start?" 

Lewis  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment, 
but  readily  agreed.  And  when  the 
time  came.  Lowell  made  his  confes- 
sion, giving  the  details  carefully,  but 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  elid- 
ed with  an  apology  to  both  Marshall 
High  and  his  own  school.  He  was 
conscious  of  the  many  and  mingled 
emotions  flitting  over  the  faces  of  all 
who  hear  him,  and  he  wished  desper- 
ately that  he  might  sink  through  the 
floor.     But    he    finished    hia   explana- 


marched  off  the  pi.  .2cm*  ut  on 

to  the  street  and  {Jen  sic.  home- 
ward. 

The  pennant  and  championship  was 
duly  awarded  to  Marshall  High.  On 
Tuesday,  Lowell  went  back  to  school. 
It  was  an  ordeal,  but  he  found  many 
of  the  fellows  friendly  to  him,  whom 
he  had  expected  would  be  against  him. 
Many  were  against  him,  of  course. 
But  Coach  Brandon  publicly  shook 
hands  with  him. 

"It  was  a  sneak  play,  as  you  said, 
Lowell,"  he  commented,  "but  you 
did  about  as  brave  and  noble  a  thing 
yesterday  as  I've  ever  seen,  and  I 
consider  that  you've  made  amends." 

So  he  was  not  to  be  ostracized,  af- 
ter all.     That  helped— a  lot. 

On  Saturday,  the  representatives 
of  the  various  schools  of  the  league 
met  in  athletic  council.  Lowell  knew 
their  chief  business — to  vote  him  out 
of  eligibility.  As  he  had  expected,  he 
was  barred  from  further  participa- 
tion in  the  league.  Well,  it  was  only 
what  he  had  expected,  what  he  de- 
served. 

Another  week  and  the  term  ended. 

During  the  next  school  year,  there 
was  little  in  the  attitude  of  most  of 
his  elassmaes  to  remind  him  of  what 
had  passed.  Most  of  them  felt,  with 
the  coach,  that  he  had  made  amends. 
If  there  was  one  occasionally  who 
felt  otherwise,  he  generally  was 
sportsman  enough  not  to  mention  it. 
The  tenor  of  Lowell's  senior  year 
drifted  on  undisturbed.  It  was 
tough,  at  first,  not  to  go  out  and  play 
on  the  eleven,  as  tackle — he  enjoyed 
the  game.  And  then  the  captain 
came  to  him  and  asked  him  to  come 
out  on  the  second  team  and  give  the 
varsity  some  real  resistance.  Lowell 
went,  for  he  was  glad  to  go. 
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He  was  encouraged  by  this,  to 
hope  that  he  might  be  invited  to  play 
on  the  second  nine  in  the  spring.  He 
kept  himself  in  good  condition,  and 
trained  as  rigorously  as  though  he 
was  a  member  of  the  varsity.  But  the 
first  week  slipped  by,  and  others  fol- 
lowed, and  no  invitation  came  from 
Captain  Salem.  He  now  played  regu- 
larly at  left-field,  and  he  was  now  the 
undisputed  heavy  slugger  on  the  team, 
the  only  man  who  could  be  depended 
on  to  hit.  His  attitude  towrad  his  old 
rival,  was  civil  but  nothing  more. 
Lowell  soon  found  that  all  of  the 
game  that  was  left  for  him  to  play 
was  with  a  few  others  boys  who  were 
not  on  either  team. 

As  the  season  -went  on,  Lowell  be- 
gan to  make  his  plans  for  the  years 
ahead.  He  wanted  to  go  to  college, 
and  he  knew  just  where  he  wanted 
to  go.  Also  he  would  have  to  make 
his  own  way.  To  go  the  first  year,  he 
must  have  a  good  job,  with  better  pay 
than  the  average  one  offered,  all  dur- 
ing vacation.  So,  finding  much  idle 
time  on  his  hands  during  the  spring, 
he  looked  around  for  such  a  job.  It 
did  not  take  long  to  find  that  such 
jobs  were  few,  with  always  several 
applicants  for  each  one. 

But  Lowell  was  persistent,  and, 
two  weeks  before  the  school  year  end- 
ed he  believed  that  he  had  found  what 
he  was  looking  for.  It  was  a  job  out 
in  the  country  as  secretary  for  a  man, 
who,  on  account  of  his  health,  was 
compelled  to  spend  the  entire  school 
vacation  in  the  hills.  He  had  a  big 
business  back  in  town,  and  his  regu- 
lar secretary  had  to  stay  there  and 
look  after  it.  Consequently,  he  need- 
ed a  new  secretary,  one  who  could 
help  him  in  the  country  with  such  de- 
tails as  must  constantly  come  up,  one 


who  therefore     knew     something     of 
business — and     Lowell's     commercial  j 
course  and  work   in  a   store  in  town  ■ 
fitted   him   for   this.     Plenty   of  men 
would   have  done   for  it — but   a   man  | 
was  wanted  who     was     also     a     good  ' 
canoeman,    who    knew    how    to    drive 
and  repair  an  auto,  camp  out,  hike  it, 
and  take  part  in  athletics  of  various 
kinds — who   knew    them   well   enough 
to  be  a  worth-while  instructor  for  an 
employer  who  wanted  to  play.     And 
for  this  double-barreled  job,  not  many 
applicants  were  in  sight.     So  Lowell 
knew    that    he    stood    a    good    chance 
here — and  the  was  right. 

He  was  to  drive  out,  in  his  fath- 
er's car.  on  Saturday,  and  interview 
the  man.  On  that  interview  hinged 
the  chances  for  employment.  It  was 
a  five-hour  drive  into  the  country, 
over  roads  that  for  much  of  the  way  j 
were  not  good  at  all.  About  nine 
o'clock  Lowell  started.  He  would 
have  liked  to  stay  and  see  the  last 
baseball  game  of  the  year — for  this 
year  it  was  between  Cuver  High  and 
Marshall  High,  and  both  teams  were 
tied  for  first  place.  The  winner 
would  win  the  championship. 

He  had  driven  for  two  hours,  when, 
on  a  little-traveled  road,  he  spied  a 
ear  sitting  helplessly  by  the  side  of 
the  road  and  a  disconsolate  figure  be- 
side it.  And  coming  closer,  he  was 
greatly  surprise  to  find  that  the  driv- 
er was  Captain  Tom  Salem.  The  lat- 
ter greeted  him  hopefully,  with  a  dis- 
gusted glance  at  his  own  car. 

"It's  broken,"  he  explained.  "The 
timer  went  all  to  pieces,  and  there's 
no  chance  to  get  a  new  one  closei 
than  Culver  City.  A  car  comes  along 
this  road  about  once  in  two  moons, 
and  other  travel  is  about  the  same. 
I've  got  an  uncle  lives  out  this  way, 
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aud  I  was  out  to  his  place  last  night 
— he  was  sick,  and  phoned  to  have 
some  medicine  brought  out.  And 
now  I'm  here,  and  walking  won't  get 
me  back  before  dark. ' ' 

His  statement  was  perfectly  true. 
and  the  chances  for  getting  a  ride 
back  in  time  were  about  one  in  fifty. 
Lowell  could  get  him  there — but  if  he 
did,  he  would  miss  his  appointment, 
and  some  one  else  would  get  the  job. 
But  if  he  didn't  get  the  left-fielder 
and  heavy  hitter  back,  then  Culver 
City  would  lose  the  pennant  again. 
They  had  lost  it  once,  through  him, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  it  was  up  to 
him  to  make  recompense  now  that  the 
opportunity  offered. 

"Hop  in,"  he  invited.  "I'll  get 
you  bae-k/' 

Salem  reMik^'eomplied,  and  on  the 
way,  demanded  Lowell's  reason  for 
being  out  on  the  road.  Lowell  ex- 
plained briefly,  and  the  captain  fell 
to  silence.  It  was  a  little  after  noon 
when  they  reached  tcwn  again,  and 
the  captain  abruptly  disappeared. 
Lowell  told  himself  that  he.  would  get 
to  see  the  game^  anyway. 

The  game  was  to  start  at  two- 
fibirty.  At  one-thirty  he  entered  the 
stands  to  secure  a  good  seat.  And 
there,  some  five  minutes  later,  Coach 


Crandon  found  him. 

'•The  athletic  association  had  had 
a  new  meeting,  and  you  're  eligible  to 
play  in  the  game,"  he  announced  ab- 
ruptly. "I  want  you  to  get  into  togs 
in  a  hurry.  1  know  you're  in  condi- 
tion— and  Salem  has  disappeared 
again. ' ' 

After  the  game  was  over,  Salem 
appeared. 

''Congratulations,"  he  said.  "I 
hear  your  batting  won  the  game. ' ' 
He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  plunged 
on,  his  face  red. 

"It  was  my  vote  alone  that  barred 
you.  last  year,"  he  said  hurriedly. 
"I've  been  ashamed  of  myself  for 
doing  it — but  I  never  did  anything 
to  make  it  right  until  today,  when  I 
found  out  how  much  you  were  sacri- 
ficing for  the  school.  So  I  withdrew 
my  vote,  and  then — I  thought  it  was 
time  I  did  a  sneak  play,  too.  So  I 
sneaked,  to  let  you  play.  And  you  've 
got  the  job  for  the  summed.  My  fath- 
er and  your  employer  are  old  pals,  so 
1  hunted  up  my  father,  and  he  phon- 
ed out,  and  explained — and  as  I  told 
him  that  you  were  the  man  he  want- 
ed, why,  you  are  the  man.  And  next 
year — we  can  fight  for  left-field  at 
college  again, ' '  he  ended  with  a 
grin. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 


Odell  Ritchie,  a  member  of  the 
tenth  cottage,  was  paroled  last  week. 
Ritchie  has  made  a  fine  record  while 
here,  and  has  learned  the  shoe  trade. 

§     §     § 
Charles  Maynard  a  member  of  the 
second    cottage,    left    the    institution 


last  week,  for  Durham  where  he  will 
spend   a   few   days    with  his  parents. 

§     §      S> 

Mr.  Kennett  and  some  of  the  boys 

have    started    the    cannery    to    work, 

canning    tomatoes.     They    started    to 

work   last   Monday   and     have     been 
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working'  hard  since. 

§     §     § 

New  cement  steps  are  being  placed 
in  front  of  the  first,  second  |  and 
third  cottages,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  wooden  ones  that  have  been 
completely  worn  out. 
4     «     4 

Claiborne  Hale  visited  the  institu- 
tion last  Sunday,  and  the  boys  were 
all  glad  to  see  him.  Hale  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  seventh  cottage  while  here 
and  made  a  fine  record. 

4  4  § 
Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  conducted  the 
services  in  the  Chapel  last  Sunday. 
Mr.  Armstrong  brought  with  him  an 
orchestra  from  Concord  and  the  music 
was  enjoyed  by  everyone. 

4    4    4 

Ernest  Cobb,  Dan  Taylor  and  Solo- 
mon Thompson  returned  to  the  insti- 
tution after  short  visits  to  their 
homes.  Cobb  had  several  small  oper- 
ations while  at  his  home  in  Kocky 
Mount. 

4  *  4 
During  the  past  week,  the  boys 
have  been  picking  beans,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers  and  peaches.  The  barn 
boys  have  been  plowing  corn,  al- 
though it  was  most  too  wet  to  do 
anything. 

4     4     § 
The  boys  who  were  visited  by  their 
friends   or  relatives   last   Wednesday 
were    Bazel   Johnson,    Millard    Simp- 
son, James  Robinson,  George  Holland, 


Harry   Wyiate,    George   Howard   and 
Byron  Ford. 

4  §  4 
Supt.  Boger  announced  in  Sunday 
School  last  Sunday,  that  if  possible, 
we  weald  not  have  to  go  to  the 
Chapel  any  more.  The  seats  for  the 
new  Auditorium  are  now  in  Concord 
and  they  will  try  to  get  them  out 
and  put  in  next  week,  so  we  can  go 
to  church  in  the  Auditorium  next 
Sunday.  The  boys  will  all  be  glad 
of  this  because  they  pre  so  crowded 
in  the  Chapel. 

4  §  4 
The  teachers  of  the  various  school 
rooms  have  distributed  speeches 
among  several  of  the  boys  in  each 
room,  during  the  past  two  weeks.  The 
boys  who  were  given  speeches  are 
working  hard  now  to  beat  the  other 
fellow,  as  sometime  in  August  there 
will  be  a  contest  among  the  best 
speakers  and  a  prize  of  three  dollars 
for  the  high  grades  and  two  for  the 
lower  will   be  awarded  for   the  best. 

4  4  * 
The  boys  were  very  much  disap- 
pointed last  Saturday,  because  of  it 
raining.  A  double  header  was  to  be 
played  at  the  Trailing  School  that 
afternoon.  The  Roberta.  Mill  team 
was  to  play  the  Flowe's  Store  team, 
and  as  soon  as  this  game  was  over, 
we  were  going  to  play  the  Roberta 
team.  Our  boys  had  been  practicing 
nearly  every  afternoon,  and  were  in 
good  shape  for  the  game  and  were 
confident  of  a  victory. 


True  bravery  is  shown  by  performing  without  witnesses  what  one  might 
be  capable  of  doing  before  the  whole  world. — La  Rochefoucauld. 
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A  PURPOSE. 


* 


God  must  somehow  lodge  in  our  minds  the 
thought  that  something  can  he  done  before  we  are 
going  to  put  forth  the  necessary  effort  to  do  it. 
There  are  dreamers  and  dreamers.  Some  dreamers 
dream  and  it  ail  ends  there.  Other  dreamers  dream 
and  then  go  and  work  cut  the  stuff  of  their  dreams  in 
actual  achievement. 

It  is  no  disgrace  if  all  the  fine  things  we  would 
like  to  do  never  get  done.  Let  us  work  at  them. 
Let  us  pull  them  down  out  of  the  air  and  hitch 
them  to  hard  tasks. 
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MUCH  SPECULATION. 

As  the  time  for  the  convening  of  the  extra  session  of  the  N.  C.  General 
Assembly,  called  by  the  governor,  approaches,  there  is  much  evidence  of  con- 
siderable propaganda  being  resorted  to.  The  governor  was  quoted  as  favor- 
ing a  referendum  of  the  ship  and  terminal  proposition,  about  which  his  com- 
mission made  a  lengthy  and  elaborate  report,  by  way  of  an  endorsement. 

In  certain  quarters  there  is  much  pressure  to  have  the  legislature  adopt 
the  proposition,  carrying  an  appropriation  of  millions  of  dollors,  without  re- 
ferring it  to  the  popular  vote  of  the  people.  There  is  also  much  opposition  to 
this  manner  of  dealing  with  the  matter.  The  Raleigh  News  &  Observer  is 
out-spoken  against  passing  the  matter  without  reference  to  the  people. 

The  Kiwanis  clubs,  and  probably  other  civic  organizations  in  the  state,  have 
been  urged  by  a  Wilmington  body  to  0.  K.  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
measure  by  the  General  Assembly.  In  one  club  at  least  it  did  not  succeed, 
because  of  invoking,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  rules  in  dealing  with  such 
propositions.  It  went  to  a  committee,  and  then  this  committee  turns  it  over 
to  the  club  for  final  action. 

The  wise  ones  among  the  statesmen  of  the  state  are  certain  that  the  only 
hope  for  the  measure  seeing  daylight  is  through  the  General  Assembly,  and 
that  submitting  it  to  the  people  for  their  approval  is  certain  death. 

FAITHFUL  STEWARDS. 

The  people  of  Bryson  City,  says  the  Asheville  Citizen,  raised  a  fund  to  pay 
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the  expenses  of  delegates  to  the  recent  state  firemen 's  convention  at  High 
Point  and  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bryson  City  Times  the  five  firemen  who  at- 
tended published  a  detailed  report  of  the  $74.32  they  spent  during  their  six 
days'  trip. 

These  delegates  differed  from  some  official  municipal  messengers  in  that  in- 
stead of  trying  to  see  how  much  money  they  could  spend  they  sought  to  spend 
as  little  as  possible.  They  did  not  call  a  taxi  and  put  the  bill  in  the  expense 
account  when  a  street  ear  was  available ;  they  were  quite  willing  to  walk  a 
block  or  two  and  save  a  dollar  or  two  for  those  who  sent  them. 

No  one  will  suspect  that  there  is  anything  hidden  in  their  expense  accounts. 
There  are  no  unnamed  extras,  we  imagine,  in  "dinner  for  5  men,  $2.20,"  or 
' '  supper  for  5  men,  $2.30, ' '  and  economy  shows  in  the  exact  expenditures  re- 
ported on  account  of  lodging,  gas  and  oil,  and  the  50  cents  paid  for  car  stor- 
age. 

These  Bryson  City  firemen  set  a  wholesome  example  to  those  who  journey 
on  public  business — or  often  personal  pleasure  trips  masked  as  "official" 
business.  They  make  an  exact  report  as  contrasted  with  a  general  statement 
which  does  not  show  the  picture  of  some  official  riding  in  a  taxi  to  save  walk- 
ing a  block  or  occupying  the  best  room  in  a  hotel  when  if  he  had  the  bill  to 
pay  himself  he  would  have  asked  for  the  cheapest  room. 

Ambassadors  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  are  allowed  only 
a  strictly  limited  expense  account  and  if  they  wish  to  put  on  the  trappings 
of  luxury  they  must  pay  the  cost  from  individual  poeketbooks.  But  the  am- 
bassadors from  American  municipalities  to  this  convention  or  that  travel 
•without  consideration  of  cost  as  a  general  rule ;  they  are  not  paying  the  bill 
and  none  will  scrutinize  their  accounts. 

There  should  be  scrutiny  of  such  accounts  not  because  any  speculation  is 
likely  to  be  found  but  to  restrain  lavish  expenditures  and  covering  up  of  items 
under  generalities  of  ' '  Expense. '  Let  the  tip  of  a  dollar  bill  to  Porter 
George  for  an  obsequious  bow  show  plainly  so  that  the  people  may  know  it. 
Tag  the  official  who  spends  a  dollar  of  public  money  in  riding  a  block  in  a 
cab;  let  the  poor  woman  who  walks  many  blocks  with  her  bundles  or  waits 
long  on  a  street  car  picture  her  tax  money  being  used  to  ferry  some  lazy  dele- 
gate a  short  distance  and  pay  a  tip  to  itching  palms.  Register  the  tips  as 
tips.  American  cities  need  to  look  to  this  growing  liberality  of  joy  trips  at 
public  expense — the  utter  disregard  of  economy  by  municipal  officials  or 
delegates.  And  locally  the  best  plan  is  to  prevent  any  start  being  made  In 
this  way.     P'ryson  City  has  this  clearly  in  mind.      '•» 
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PAYING  A  DEBT, 

The  Cullowhee  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  that  splendid  institution  that 
Prof.  R.  L.  Madison  brought  into  life  out  among  the  mountainous  hills  of 
Jackson  county  and  which  has  done  worlds  of  good,  is  now  issuing  a  monthly 
journal  which  it  is  pleased  to  call  ;'The  Cullowhee  Yodel."  The  last  num- 
ber is  embellished  on  its  front  page  by  a  handsome  cut  of  Hon.  Walter  E. 
Moore,  for  years  a  leader  educationally  and  politically  of  that  section  of_the 

state. 

This  institution  has  recently  come  into  possession  of  a  dormitory  costing 
approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  The  authorities,  wishing  to  do 
justice  while  he  yet  is  in  the  flesh,  named  this  building  in  honor  of  Hon. 
Walter  E.  Moore,  simply  because  of  his  devotion  and  aid  in  making  of  this 
institution  what  Prof.  Madison  had  dreamed  it  should  be  from  the  very  time 
it  took  form.  It  is  a  commendable  and  worthy  recognition  of  a  faithful  and 
able  servant,  and  Walter  Moore 's  numerous  friends  in  the  state  share  the  joy 
with  him  over  this  evidence  of  appreciation  for  unselflsli  service. 

The  Yodel  tiives  a  story,  in  connection  with  the  naming  of  this  building 
telling  of  the  struggles  of  this  mountain  statesman,  and  truly  his  achievement 
under  the  handicaps  that  were  his  is  an  inspiration  to  others. 

AN  EPIDEMIC. 

Gastonia's  one  of  the  state's  hustling  young  cities  and  which  receives  daily 
advertising  boost  because  of  its  goodness  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  is 
in   the   midst   of  what   might   be   termed    an   epidemic— not    an    epidemic    of 
disease;   but  an  epidemic   of  initials,  which,  in   a  measure,   have   the   folks 
wrought  up  considerably. 

Some  days  ago  initials,  made  in  red,  were  found  on  the  bosom  of  a  young- 
ster. Efforts  was  made  to  remove  it  with  soap  and  water  but  without  success. 
Unable  to  account  for  the  initials  and  to  decipher  their  meaning,  the  public 
simply  contented  itself  with  regarding  the  initials  as  an  omen 

Now  another  puzzle  presents  itself.  Visitors  have  gone  to  investigate,  but 
come  away  flabbergasted.  On  the  mirror  of  a  wash-stand  of  a  traveling 
man  there  have  suddenly  appeared  the  letters  "F.  E."  For  Ave  years  the  man 
and  his  family  have  been  washing  their  faces  and  looking  into  the  mirror, 
and  nothing  unusal  had  been  noticed.  Among  the  visitors  that  form  a  long  line 
of  the  curious  to  the  home  where  "F.  E."  has  appeared  was  a  newspaper 
man.     He  avers  that  it  i#in  the  glass,  for,  like  a  reporter,  he  went  behind 
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and  made  a  careful  and  studied  investigation. 

Most  places  content  themselves  in  reporting  initials  on  eggs,  but  Gastonia 
puts  them  on  folks  and  "where  folks  are  wont  to  go  to  brush  their  bobbed 
hair. 

TAKES  A  FALL  OUT  OF  A  CRACK  REPORTER. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Clark,  the  popular  and  thoughtful  newspaper  writer  who  made 
the  Statesville  Landmark  the  leading  weekly  paper  in  North  Carolina,  has 
severed  himself  from  Uncle  Sam 's  payroll  ( for  eight  years  postmaster  at 
Statesville)  and  returned  to  his  first  love — they  all  do  it. 

It  will  be  pleasing  news  to  the  craft  and  their  many  readers  that  it  is 
Mr.  Clark "s  purpose  to  do  contributary  work  in  the  newspaper  field,  and 
those  who  win  his_service  will  draw-  a  prize.  THE  UPLIFT  family  whieh  has 
enjoyed  for  quite  a  period  his  contributions  and  then  suffered  too  long  by  his 
prolonged  vacation  from  these  columns  is  favored  in  this  number  by  an  article 
from  the  thoughtful  and  observing  Statesville  gentleman. 

Mr.  Clark  resents  the  ignorance  of  those  who  pretend  to  know  it  all,  and 
in  this  resentment  he  comes  strong  in  a  defense  of  Mississippi  in  particular 
and  the  South  in  general.  When  he  wrote  this  clever  defense,  the  Mississippi 
96-year  old  Confederate  soldier  had  not  yet  led  his  blushing  76-year  old  flame 
to  the  bridal  altar,  becoming  her  eighth  dearly-beloved — for  a  time  least. 
The  old  sister  will  probably  reach  her  full  dozen  of  husbands  before  she  con- 
siders the  time  ripe  for  quitting  the  matrimonial  atmosphere. 

*     *     *     *     *     *     9 

SHOWIN&  A  CURIOSITY. 

The  Asheville  Citizen,  anxious  for  the  public  mind,  assumes  the  whole  bur- 
den of  a  curiosity  in  finding  out  something.     Hear  it : 

"Editor  Josephus  Daniels  is  still  retrospeeting  the  Democratic  National 
Convention.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  his  looking  back- 
ward will  identify  the  shrinking  violet  who  gave  one  North  Carolina  vote 
for  Governor  Smith." 

******** 

FRANKLIN  McNEILL. 

Another  real  gentleman  of  North  Carolina  has  passed  on  to  the  great  be- 
yond— Hon.  Franklin  McNeill,  former  chairman  of  the  State  Corporation 
Commission.  This  distinguished  North  Carolinian  died,  Monday,  in  a  Fay- 
etteville  hospital,  after  a  brief  illness,  and  his  remains  were  buried  at  Laurin- 
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berg. 

Born  a  gentleman,  lived  a  gentleman  and  died  one,  meriting  and  enjoying 
the  admiration  of  all  whose  privilege  it  was  to  know  him.  Though  he  ran  up 
against  obstacles,  held  important  positions  of  trust  and  of  public-  office  and 
confronted  with  difficult  problems  and  contests,  incident  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office,  McNeill  in  all  his  life  never  once  manifested  any 
signs  of  a  braggart  or  revealed  even  a  knowledge  of  an  ungovernable  and 
biggetted  temper  or  the  arts  of  a  political  thug.  He  was  considerate,  just 
and  manly — such  a  public  officer  is  most  refreshing  at  all  times. 

COMMISSION  SUSTAINED  MRS.  JOHNSON. 

The  County  Commissioners  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  Wake  County, 
sitting  in  joint  meeting,  elected  a  Mr.  Nichols  County  Welfare  officer. 

State  Commissioner  of  Welfare  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson  vetoed  the  selec- 
tion by  the  Wake  County  officials.  Considerable  criticism  of  this  act  of  the 
Commissioner  was  indulged  in  locally  and  in  the  public  print.  In  consequence 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  was  called  in  meeting.  This  body  formally  en- 
dorsed the  ruling  of  Commissioner  Johnson. 


<3S^  &&?■ 
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REMARKS  ON  SOME  OF  OUR 
CRITICS. 


R.  R. 

Senator    Harrison    of    Mississippi, 
he  who  made  the  opening  address  at 
the  recent  somewhat  noted  New  York 
convention,  is  known  to  the  country 
as  "Senator  Pat  Harrison;"  and  as 
it  is  pat  to  call  him  Pat,   he  gener- 
ally gets  Pat  along  with  Senator  and 
Harrison.       Heywood     Broun     is     a 
writer  of  note,  probably  best  known 
to  the  general  public  through  his  con- 
tributions to   the   New   York  World. 
Taking  note  of  the  cognomen  of  the 
Mississippi  solou,     Mr.     Broun     was 
moved  to  deliver  himself  as  follows : 
'■His  name  isn't  Pat.     He  was 
christened        Byron.       His      full 
name     is     Byron     Patton.     The 
'Pat'   has  been   adopted   because 
Mr.  Harrison's  political  commu- 
nity has  never  heard   of   Byron, 
and  if  they  had,   would   not   ap- 
prove him. 

Mr.  Broun  may  have  been  writing 
in  a  lighter  vein.  He  may  not  have 
intended  the  intimation  that  Senat- 
or Harrison's  Mississippi  constitu- 
ency is  '.'vastly  ignorant,"  to  quote 
the  Alexander  county  man,  to  be  tak- 
'  en  literally  as  applying  to  all  Missis- 
sippians.  We  doubt  that  he  did.  But 
"to  adorn"  a  tale  writers  of  the 
Broun  type,  and  writers  and  speak- 
ers not  a  few  to  be  exact,  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  liberties  with  the 
truth.  And  some  of  them  from  that 
part  of  the  country  from  which  Mr. 
Broun  hails,  believing  that  nothing 
good  can  come  out  of  Nazareth,  are 
actually  densely  ignorant  of  the  his- 
torical   facts    that    are    accessible    to 


Clark. 

students,  and  which  should  be  stud- 
ied by  writers  who  are  as  much  con- 
cerned in  writing  the  truth  or  avoid- 
ing misrepresentation,  as  they  are  in 
playing  the  cynic  and  saying  sharp, 
bright  things  that  attract  and  hold 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  But 
whatever  Mr.  Broun 's  purpose,  the 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal took  notice  and  made  reply  that 
is  worthy  of  Henry  Watterson.  Quot- 
ing the  Broun  remark  given  in  the 
foregoing,  the  Courier-Journal  pro- 
ceeds : 

' '  This  is  the  second  offense  of  its 
kind  by  Mr.  Broun.  When  John 
Scott  of  Warrenton,  North  Carolina, 
pitched  the  Giants  to  victory  in  a 
world's  series  baseball  game,  Mr. 
Broun  ridiculed  the  town  and  even 
the  State  where  Scott  was  born,  ap- 
parently unaware  that  the  town  of 
Warrenton  has  contributed  perhaps 
more  to  the  history  of  this  country 
than  has  Mr.  Broun 's  Brooklyn,  and 
that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has 
met  every  crisis  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory with,  courage  and  sacrificial 
sense  of  duty  unexcelled  by  that  of 
any  other  American  Commonwealth. 

"Mr.  Broun 's  references  to  Mr. 
■Harrison 's  ' '  political  community ' '  as 
never  having  heard  of  Byron  is  amus- 
ing as  an  indication  of  how  ignorant 
the  average  New  Yorker,  who  may  be 
reared  in  Brooklyn  and  educated  at 
Harvard,  is  likely  to  be  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  outside  Manhat- 
tan Island  or  the  quadrangle  at  Cam- 
bridge. 
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' '  Long-  before  Brooklyn  was  dream- 
ed of,  the  town  of  Biloxi,  where  Pat 
Harrison  lives,  was  well  known  to 
Old  World  capitals  like  Madrid  and 
Lisbon  and  Paris.  Years  before  Har- 
vard conceived  the  idea  of  founding 
the  university  that  bears  his  name, 
the  Mississippi  Gulf  coast  boasted  a 
culture  then  unexcelled  in  what  is 
now  the  United  States.  Even  as  a 
territory,  Mississippi  was  known  for 
its  high  purpose.  In  its  history  as  a 
State,  its  early  tradition  has  been 
well  sustained  by  its  native  and 
adopted  sons  alike.  Its  Sergeant  S. 
Prentiss  and  Jefferson  Davis  won 
fame  in  their  generation  unequalled 
by  any  New  Yorker's.  In  breadth 
or  depth  of  culture,  no  Manhattanite 
of  his  day  equalled  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar 
as  a  metaphysical  thinker.  Lamar's 
eulogy  of  Sumner,  like  his  decisions 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  is  admittedly  a  classic  of  its 
kind. 

"It  is  the  late  Senator  Hoar,  of 
Massachusetts,  a  Harvard  man 
worthy  of  the  highest  traditions  of 
Cambridge  culture,  who  says  in  his 
'Recollections  of  a  Long  Life'  that 
the  ideal  American  Senator  was  Gen- 
eral Walthall  of  Mississippi.  An- 
other scholarly  son  of  Mississippi 
was  Senator  Fernando  De  Soto 
Money.  Yet  another  was  Le  Roy 
Percy,  whose  brief  service  in  the 
Senate  arrested  the  country's  admi- 
ration. Of  all  men  in  that  body  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  the  most  high- 
ly educated,  even  from  the  Harvard 
viewpoint  of  culture,  is  not  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  but 
John  Sharp  Williams,  of  Mississip- 
pi. ' ' 

Now  let  me  assure  all  and  sundry 
that    I    am   not   of   those    who    think 


the  South  is  above  criticism  for  nu- 
merous shortcomings.  In  fact  I  am 
disposed  to  applaud  at  times  the 
severe  but  truthful  criticism  that 
is  calculated  to  .jolt  the  smug  conceit 
that  is  too  conspicuous  more  than 
often,  and  that  forces  us  to  see  our- 
selves as  we  are,  in  which  lies  our 
hope  of  better  things.  But  I  have 
asked  the  reproduction  of  the  Couri- 
er-Journal editorial  because  it  is 
worthy  of  preservation ;  because  it 
has  in  it  some  information  that  I 
trust  your  younger  readers,  and  some 
of  the  older. ones  as  well,  will  pre- 
serve and  remember.  Heywood 
Broun  is  very  frequently  quoted  in 
North  Carolina,  and  with  approval. 
He  is  worth  quoting  and  approving 
at  times,  but  I  confess  to  that  "tired 
feeling"  on  occasion  because  of  the 
seeming  approval  given  these  writ- 
ers unaccompanied  by  an  occasional 
criticism  of  their  injustice  to  us.  Now 
we  know  there  are  Mississippians, 
and  North  Carolinians,  too,  who  never 
heard  of  Byron.  It  would  be  fool- 
ish to  pretend  otherwise.  But  there 
are  doubtless  more  people  in  New 
York  who  never  heard  of  him,  and 
who  couldn't  tell  anything  about  him 
if  he  had  been  born  in  that  city.  If 
Mr.  Broun  and  his  kind  would  occa- 
sionally hold  up  to  public  view  the 
city  provincialism,  the  ignorance  that 
would  shame  a  backwoods  district  in 
Mississippi  or  North  Carolina,  one 
could  be  more  patient  with  the  flings 
of  the  city  writers,  even  when  they 
expose  their  ignorance,  as  Mr.  Broun 
did  in  the  ease  of  Senator  Harrison. 

One  of  the  most  contemptible  of 
these  flings,  and  one  that  most  ex- 
poses the  ignorance  of  the  tribe,  is 
the  habit  of  referring  contemptuous- 
ly7  to   ' '  small   town ' '    dwellers.     And 
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that  habit  has  imitators  among  wri- 
ters here  in  North  Carolina.  The 
idea  that  one  who  lives  in  a  small 
town  necessarly  has  ''the  small  town 
mind ; ' '  that  one  who  lives  in  the  ru- 
ral districts  must  of  necessity  be  ig- 
norant and  narrow ;  and  that  only 
people  who  live  in  cities  can  acquire 
culture  or  breadth  of  mind,  is  so  ab- 
sarb  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  ac- 
tual knowledge,  that  it  is  amazing 
that  any  one  who  pretends  to  intel- 
ligence would  be  guilty  of  it. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
the  late  Claude  Kitehin,  one  of  the 
ablest  North  Carolinians  of  his  time, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  men  who  has 
served  in  either  branch  of  Congress 
in  a  generation,  so  recognized  by  cap- 
able critics,  was  Chairman  of  the 
ways  and  means  committee,  some  of 
the  big  city  papers  made  their  chief 
point  of  attack  on  his  revenue  bills 
the  fact  that  he  came  from  a  small 
town,  holding  that  he  was  incapable 
of  drawing  a  revenue  bill  for  the 
country.     In    other    words    he    could 


not  be  a  big  man,  as  the  city  writers 
saw  it,  because  he  had  always  lived 
in  a  rural  community.  Only  big 
towns  can  produce  big  men.  Any 
schoolboy  or  girl  familiar  with  his- 
tory can  see  the  absurdity  of  that  idea 
when  it  is  recalled  that  the  great  ma- 
jority  of  the  really  great  men  of  the 
country  have  been  products  of  the 
rural  regions. 

Another  writer  frequently  quoted 
and  applauded  in  North  Carolina  is 
H.  L.  Mencken.  It  is  admitted  that 
Mencken's  writings  are  interesting 
and  thought-provoking,  but  it  is  said 
of  him  that  he  is  "characteristically 
extreme,  unfair  and  inaccurate."  In 
view  of  that  it  would  be  well  to  take 
Mencken  with  some  allowance  on  oc- 
casion. Those  who  read  him  probab- 
ly do.  But  I  have  sometimes  felt 
that  the  approval  of  him,  wihtout 
qualification,  is  calculated  to  mislead 
many  people  as  to  the  type  of  writ- 
er he  is.  Certainly  those  who  are 
characteristically  extreme,  inaccurate 
and  unfair  are  not  models. 


ASK  THE  CHINAMAN. 

Isn't  this  an  awful  country — with  bobbed  hair,  high  taxes,  oil  scandals 
and  the  price  of  eggs?  Hard  to  make  a  decent  living  here;  no  chance  to 
get  ,along.  You  hear  something  lik  this  pretty  often  on  the  streets.  But 
the  next  time  you  do,  tell  the  fellow  who  is  doing  the  talking  to  ask  the 
Chinaman  what  he  thinks  of  America.  At  the  present  moment  there  are 
30,000  Chinamen  waiting  in  Cuba  watching  for  some  way  to  be  smuggled 
into  the  U.  S.  They  are  willing  to  pay  from  $200  to  $2,500  ,a  head  to  any 
one  who  will  accomodate  them.  Ask  the  man  who  "knocks"  America  if 
he  doesn't  think  our  chance  ought  to  be  as  good  as  the  heathen's,  since 
we  already  know  the  nation's  language  and  customs.  If  the  man  from 
China  is  willing  to  pay  as  much  as  $2,500  to  get  to  this  land  of  opportunity 
to  make  his  fortune,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  even  with  the  bill  collec- 
tor, at  least. — Lincoln  County  News. 
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NATIONAL  SONGS  OF  ALLIED  NA- 
TIONS. 

Paul  Creighton  in  Kind  Words  has  given  us  an  interesting  story.  His  ref- 
erence to  the  "Battle  Hymn,  of  the  Republic"  brings  to  mind  a  little  history. 
Several  years  ago  I  was  a  guest  at  a  Welfare  meeting  in  a  certain  North 
Carolina  county.  After  an  invocation,  the  audience  ivas  requested  to  rise  and 
sing  this  hymn  by  Mrs.  Howe.     School  music  books  carried  it. 

A  prominent  lady,  having  an  abiding  taste  for  the  proprieties  and  just, 
the  day  before  was  a  leader  in  a  Confederate  Memorial  service  in  the  very 
same  auditorium,  declined  to  rise.  She  explained  it  that  that  hymn  was 
prompted  by  hate  for  the  Confederate  soldier  and  the  cause  he  represented. 
Mr.  Creighton  attributes  the  popularity  of  the  hymn  to  the  fact  that  the  tune 
is  catchy  and  the  incorporation  of  "Glory,  glory,  hallelujah."  This  outburst 
of  enthusiasm  is  not  in  Mrs.  Howe's  original.  This  exultation  belongs  to  the 
John  Brown's  hanging  "on  a  sour  apple  tree." 

Julia  Ward  was  born  in  New  York,  in  1819.  She  belonged  to  a  fashionable 
circle,  but  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  of  Boston,  placed  her 
in  a  new  world.  Dr.  Howe  had  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  Greek 
independence.  He  was  president  of  a  relief  corps  in  the  Polish  uprising. 
He  founded  the  first  Amerrican  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  bitter  anti-slavery  crusaders.  His  wife 
became  the  eager  advocate  of  "the  oppressed."  Her  pen  ivas  always  busy. 
After  driving  out  to  the  battle  lines,  in  Virginia,  during  the  War  Between  the 
States,  she  returned  to  Washington  and  wrote  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,  but  she  didn't  end  it  with  "Glory,  glory,  hallelujah." 


With  the  sounding  of  the  first 
notes  of  "The  Star  Spang-led  Ban- 
ner" any  American  audience  instant- 
ly rises  to  its  feet  and  remains  stand- 
ing until  the  last  notes  of  the  fa- 
mous song,  written  by  a  young  South- 
erner, dies  away.  It  might  fare  bad- 
ly with  any  one  who  remained  seat- 
ed, deliberately  refusing  to  pay  this 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  song  and  the 
flag.  Only  very  old  people  or  some 
crippled  person  would  be  excused  for 
not  rising  when  this  song  is  played. 
No  doubt  the  national  patriotic  songs 
of  other  lands  receive  the  same  tri- 
bute of  respect  and  honor  when  their 
airs  are  played.  Just  now  ' '  The  Star' 
Spangled  Banner"  is  being  sung  even 


mare  than  the  great  national  anthem, 
' '  America.. ' '  No  doubt  this  is  partly 
because  "he  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
is  more  distinctly  a  war  song  and  the 
flag  is  flying  all  over  the  land  as  nev- 
er before  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic," 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  immortal 
song,  is  probably  being  sung  more 
by  the  soldier  boys  than  either 
"America"  or  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner. ' '  This  is  perhaps  in  part 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  air  of  the 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  is 
what  many  would  call  ' '  catchy ' '  and 
it  calls  for  martial  music.     Its 

"Glory,  glory,  Hallelujah!" 
has  something  about  it  that  appeals 
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to  the  boys  in  khaki  and  they  sing  it 
with  tremendous  vigor  if  they  are  in 
the  singing  mood.  They  have  added 
it  to  what  they  call  their  "hike  songs 
and  they  sing'  it  when  on  the  march. 

The  British  national  anthem,  ••God 
Save  the  King."  is  sung  to  the  same 
air  as  that  of  our  own  "America" 
and  it  is  being  sung  today  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Great 
Britain.  Its  first  stanza  is  as  fol- 
lows. 

"God  save  our  graeious  King, 

Long  live  our  noble  King, 

God  save  the  King  ! 

Send  him  victorious, 

Happy  and  glorious. 

Long  to  reign  over  us : 

God  save  the  King ! ' ' 

"La  Marseillaise,"  the  national 
anthem  of  the  French  people  is  a 
stirring  song  to  which  the  people  of 
France  thrill  as  they  have  not  thrill- 
ed before  n  many  a  year.  The  first 
of  its  three  stanzas  is — 
' '  Arise,  ye  children  of  the  nation. 

The  da.y  of  glory  now  is  here ! 
See  the  hosts  of  dark  oppression. 

Their   blood-stained   banners   rear 
Do  ye  not     heed?     Roaring     the 
tyrants  go, 

Scattering  homes  and  peaces." 

The  chorus  of  this  national  song 
of  the  French  people  is  well  calculat- 
ed to  stir  the  blood  of  the  French 
people  today — 

"To  arms,  ye  warriors  all. 
Tour    bold    battalions    call. 
March  on,  ye  free ! 
Death  shall  be  ours, 
Or  glorious  liberty!" 

Very  few  people  in  our  country  are 
familiar  with  the  words  of  the  Rus- 
sian national  anthem  which  is  entitl- 
ed "Bog  Tse — Ustrakayusheh. "  It 
has   but   three   stanzas   of  four  lines 


each  and  they  are  as  follows: 
"God  the  All-Terrible.  Thou  "Who  or 
dainest, 
Thunder  Thy  clarion  and  lightning 
Thy  sword. 
Show  forth  Thy  pity  on  high  where 
Thou  reignest. 
Give   to    us    peace   in  our   time,    0 
Lord. 
God    the    All    'Merciful,    earth    hath 
forsaken 
Thy  holy  ways,   and   slighted  Thy 
word ; 
Let   not   Thy     wrath     in     its     terror 
awaken, 
Give   to   us  peace   in  our  time,   0 
Lord. 
God   the    Omnipotent.   Mighty   Aven- 
ger, 
Watching   invisible,     judging     un- 
heard ; 
Save  us  in  mercy,  anc'i  save   us  in 

danger, 
Give   to    us   peace   in    our   time,   O 

Lord. ? ' 
Xever  was  there  a  time  when  the 
people  had  greater  reason  to  pray 
for  peace  since  the  land  is  so  threat- 
ened and  beset  by  foes  from  without 
and  within  that  its  future  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  uncertainty  and 
the  outlook  could  not  well  be  more 
ominous.  It  will  no  doubt  be  long 
before  the  prayed-for  peace  will  reign 
throughout  the  land  and  the  cry  of 
the  Russian  people  may  well  be — 
' '  Save  us  in  mercy,  save  us  in  dan- 
ger ' ' 

Xo  country  has  so  short  a  national 
anthem  as  has  Japan,  since   its  na- 
tional anthem,     entitled     "Khni     Ga 
Yo, ' '  has  but  these  four  lines : 
' '  May  our  Sovereign  Lord  remain, 
Rooted   for   a    thousand   years   and 
then  gain : 
Until    rocks,    vast    and    solemn,    rise 
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from  stone, 
Until  moss  never     more  is   thickly 

grown. 
The   national    anthem    of   Italy    is 
called    "The   Garibaldi   Hymn,"   and 
it   has  but   two   stanzas,   the   first   of 
which   is : 

' '  Come  arm  ye !  Come  arm  ye  ! 
From  vineyards  of  olives,  from  grape 

mantled  towers, 
Where    landscapes    are    laughing    in 

mazes  of  flowers : 
From  mountains,  all  lighted  by  sap- 
phire and  amber, 
From  cities  of  marble,  from  temples 

and  marts, 
Arise,  all  ye  valiants !  your  manhood 

proclaiming, 
Whilst  thunders     are     meeting,     and 

sabers  are  flaming, 
For  honour,  for  glory,  thy  bugles  are 

sounding 
To  quicken  your  pulses  and  gladden 
your  hearts ! ' ' 

The  national  hymn  of  the  Serbian 
people  is  probably  known  to  very  few 
of  the  people  of  America.  It  is  en- 
titled "Srpska.  Narodna  Himma"  and 
it  is  as  follows : 

' '  God !  who  in  bygones  past  saved,  us, 
Thy  people, 
Great  King  of  Justice,  hear  us  this 
day ; 
While   for  our  country,   for   Serbia's 
salavation, 
We  with  devotion  unceasingly  pray. 
Onward !  onward  lead  us  ever 
Out  of  shadow  into  light, 
'Till  our  ship  of  State  be  anchored. 

Thro '  the  mercy  of  Thy  might : 
Till  our  foes  be  spent  and  scattered, 

On  the  fullness  of  the  Light. 
Serbia's  King,  and  Serbia's  land, 
Guard  for  evermore ! ' ' 
"La    Brabaneonne, ''    the    national 
hymn   of   the   unfortunate   people    of 


suffering  little  Belgium,  must  have 
a  note  in  it  akin  to  mockery  in  these 
days  of  bitter  trial  and  tribulation. 
It  may  be,  however  that  the  stout- 
hearted people  of  the  land  sing  it  in 
the  hope  that  its  words  may  be  true 
in  the  near  future  if  they  are  not 
literally  true  today.  The  first  of  the 
two  stanzas  of  the  Belgian  hymn 
is — 
' '  The  years  of  slavery  are  past, 

The  Belgian  rejoices  once  more; 
Courage  restores  to  him  at  last, 

The  rights  he  held  of  yore! 
Strong  and  firm  his  clasp  will  be, 
Keeping  the  ancient  flag  unfurled. 
To  fling  its  message  on  the  watch- 
ful word : 
For  King,   for  Right,   and   Liberty." 
The  national  hymn  of  the  Rouman- 
ian  people   has    the   proper   title     of 
"Roumania."     It   is   in  these   twelve 
lines : 

"Long  be  thy  reign,  0  King! 
Loudly  thy  praises  we  sing; 
Thou  to  our  land  shalt  bring 
Honor,    peace    and    glory ! 
May  our  Lord  bless  thy  sword, 

Bring  a  id  to  all ! 
Strive  with  might  for  the  right, 

Ke're  may'st  thou  fall! 
Lord  God,  oh  hear  us! 
Be  Thou  still  near  us ! 
Fail   Thou  Roumania   never, 
Guard  her  crown  forever ! ' ' 
The  title  of  "Portugal"  has  been 
given  to  the  national  anthem  of  the 
Portuguese  people.  In  its  first  stanza 
it    makes    this    heroic    appeal    to    the 
people. 

' '  All  ye  who  love  our  nation, 
For   the   faith   put   forth  your 
might ! 
Be  it  ever  your  inspiration, 

The  Law  divine  all  hearts  to  unite, 
The  Law  divine  all  hearts  to  unite ! 
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Chorus 
Lead  us  onward,  holy  banner! 
Guide  us  ever,  immortal  faith ! 
Ever;'  man  will  follow  proudly 
On  the  way  to  victory  or  death ! 
On  the  way  to  victory  or  death. ' ' 
No  person  of  truly  patriotic  feeling- 
can   sing   or   hear   sung   the   national 


hymn  of  his  native  land  without  feel- 
ing a  quickening  of  the  pulse  and  a 
desire  to  be  true  to  the  land  of  his 
birth.  Love  of  country  is  inborn  in  all 
good  men  and  women,  and  this  love 
and  loyalty  finds  expression  in  a 
beautiful  way  in  some  of  our  national 
anthems.. 


I  just  saw  a  lady  get  out  of  her  car  and  walk  up  the  street.  She  spoke 
to  every  person  she  passed,  black  and  white,  stopped  and  talked  to  an  old 
woman  that  was  shabbily  dressed,  patted  a  dirty  faced  little  boy  on  the 
head  and  shook  hands  with  and  old  man.  She  is  democratic,  therefore 
people  like  her.  She  has  money  and  came  from  a  good  family.  I  know 
people  right  in  this  town  that  if  their  debts  were  paid  up  they  would  be 
in  the  poor  house,  they  would  not  dare  to  do  what  this  lady  did.  They 
are  too  proud  and  stuck  up,  people  have  to  have  their  Sunday  clothes 
on  before  they  will  speak  to  them.  They  are  always  on  pins  for  fear 
they  won't  be  with  the  "best"  people  all  the  time,  they  want  the  "nice" 
peopls  to  think  they  are  "it."  They  are  only  kidding  themselves,  for  in 
a  small  town  like  this  everybody  else  knows  everybody's  business,  knows 
about  the  mortgage  on  the  house,  the  car  and  the  debts  about  town,  so 
what's  the  use  of  all  this  acting,  why  not  "unbend"  and  be  comfortable, 
it  would  be  lots  more  fun. — Chairtown  News. 


PAYING  SCHOOL  TAXES. 


Lexington 
There  is  a  lot  of  talk  in  this  coun- 
ty just  now  about  public  school  tax- 
es. This  is  the  case  every  year  when 
the  time  rolls  around  to  fix  a  new  tax 
levy.  Schools  cost  more  than  any 
other  item,  because  they  mean  the 
most,  touch  the  most  folks,  require 
many  buildings  and  much  equipment 
and  many  teachers.  This  is  a  big 
county  and  it  cannot  be  run  for  any 
puny  figures.  The  man  who  buys  an 
automobile  does  not  do  so  because  it 
costs  less  to  own  and  keep  up  than  a 
buggy.  He  does  not  discard  the 
horse  as  a  means  of  getting  him  some- 
where becarse  it  costs  less  to  buy  gas 
and   oil   and   tires.     He     makes     the 


Dispatch. 

change  because  he  wants  more  serv- 
ice and  satisfaction.  A  teacher  who 
is  trained  cannot  serve  for  the  same 
salary  paid  one  half-trained.  Train- 
ing costs  money,  and  educational 
training  must  be  kept  constantly  re- 
newed and  at  much  cost  to  the  teach- 
er. 

A  member  of  the  board  of  ap- 
praisers in  Guilford  county  told  the 
board  of  commissioners  there  Monday 
of  the  following  incident  that  is 
enlightening,  and  which  we  hope 
every  reader  of  this  paper  will  read, 
because  it  tells  the  whole  story  of  the 
modern  theory  of  taxation: 
"A  Mr.  D.  came  to  see  me  a  few 
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months  ago  to  get  the  value  of  his 
farm  lowered.  He  had  90  acres  and 
a  five-room  house,  which  we  valued 
at  $3,600.  He  thought  it  too  high. 
The  rate  in  the  rural  townships,  be- 
ing $1  for  $100  valuation,  made  his 
tax  $36.  I  asked  him  how  far  he  liv- 
ed from  a  high  school. 

"  'Three  and  s.  half  miles,'  lie 
said. 

"  'Do  you  live  on  a  sand-clay 
road?'  I  asked  him. 

"  'Yes.'  he  answered. 

"  'How  many  children  have  you?' 
I  asked,  and  he  said  four. 

"  'How  old  is  the  eldest?' 

"  '  Sixteen.' 

"  'And  the  youngest?' 

"  'Eight,'  he  told  me. 

"  'I  then  asked  him  if  they  all 
went  to  this  high  school  snd  he  told 
me  yes. 

""'Do  they  walk?' 

"  'No,"  he  told  me,  'the  county 
truck  carries  them. ' 

"  'Do  they  walk  back  home?' 

"  'No,  the  county  truck  brings 
them  home. ' 

' '  '  And  the  county  does  that  for  six 
months  in  the  year?' 

"  'Yes,'  he  said. 

' '  Then  I  asked  him  this  question  : 

"  'Do  you  think  that  is  worth  $36 
a  year?' 

"And   he  answered  'Yes.' 

"  'Will  anybody  besides  the  coun- 
ty do  it  for  you?' 
'  "  'No.' 

"  'Do  you  have  a  good  school?' 
"  '.Yes.' 

"  'Is  it  well  seated  and  kept  com- 
fortable?' and  he  again  answered 
yes. 

"  'Who  built  the  school  house?'  I 
asehd  him. 


"  'In  your  school  district  the 
monthly  expense  for  teaching  and 
for  the  superintendent  is  $1,650.  Who 
pays  that?' 

"  'The  county  treasurer,'  he  said. 

"  'Do  you  know,  that  $85  out  of 
every  $100  that  is  expended  to  build 
these  school  buildings  and  to  pay 
these  teachers  and  to  build  those 
sand-clay  roads  and  bridges  is  paid 
by  the  taxpayers  of  Greensboro  and 
High  Point?' 

"He  said  he  had  not  thought  of 
that. 

"  'What  grade  is  your  oldest  boy 
in  at  school,'  I  asked  him,  and  he 
said  the  10th  grade. 

"  'If  that  school  were  not  there  in 
yc.'r  township  what  would  it  cost  you 
to  send  that  oldest  boy  to  a  school 
elsewhere  where  he  could  do  10th 
grade   work?' 

' '  He  said  it  would  cost  from  $300 
to  $400. 

"  'So  yon  are  getting  all  these 
school  advantages  with  transporta- 
tion and  teachers  and  good  roads  to 
come  to  town  and  go  elsewhere  for 
$36?' 

"  'Yes,'  he  said. 

"  'Are  you  satisfied  now  with  the 
valuation  of  your  farm  after  think- 
ing about  this  matter?' 

"  'Yes.'  he  told  me. 

"  'Don't  you  think  more  of  your 
farm  than  when  we  began  talking?' 

"He  said  he  ""as  bound  to  admit 
that  he  did. 

"  'How  much  do  you  think  it  is 
worth   now?'   I  asked  him. 

"  'About  three  times  as  much  as  I 
did  before  I  saw  you,'  he  said. 

"  'Are  you  satisfied  with  the  valu- 
ation?' 

"  'Yes,'  he  said. 
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A  CHILD'S  CONCEPTION  OF  GOD. 


Lucy  Stock  Chapin. 


The  child  had  been  sent  "upon  an 
errand  to  the  home  of  a  neighbor.  She 
was  met  at  the  door,  not  by  the  one 
whom  she  loved  and  expected  to  see, 
but  by  a  visiting  friend.  The  child's 
face  showed  her  dissapointment,  but 
she  delivered  her  message  and  turned 
to  go  when  the  friend  said:  "Won't 
you  come  in  dear?  You  know  me. 
don 't  you ? ' '  Locking  up  shyly  she 
replied,  "I  know  your  name,  but  1 
don't    know    you." 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  of  little 
children  is  to  lead  them  to  know  the 
heavenly  Father.  They  hear  His  name 
spoken,  but  do  they  know  Him? 

"The  child's  conception  of  God,'' 
says  Miss  Danielson,  "will  natural- 
ly be  material.  God  is  to  him,  not 
a  spirit,  but  a  father.  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  He  cannot  be  seen  disturb 
him.  It  rather  shrouds  the  heavenly 
Father    in    delightful    mystery." 

The  first  clear  thought  of  God 
which  is  possible  for  a  child  is  of  a 
person,  a  hero,  a  wonder-worker,  a 
king,  a  man  glorified.  The  child,  true 
to  the  race,  also  thinks  of  God  as 
resident  in  heaven  above  us. 

It  was  the  Fourth  of  July  and  in 
the  morning  Richard-  was  boasting 
of  his  rockets  which  father  had 
promised  to  set  off  for  him  after 
dark.  Said  he:  "My  rockets  are  the 
biggest  you  ever  saw.  When  daddy 
sets  them  off  they  will  go  clear  up  to 
the  sky." 

Quickly  his  little  four-year-old 
sister  replied!  "0  Richard,  please 
don't  shoot  them  off.  You  might 
knock  (rod   down. ' ' 


The  little  child  thinks  of  God  much 
shines?  God  the  Crearor  as  well  as 
God  the  Father  and  protector  appeals 
to  the  little  child  and  is  the  answer 
to  the  class  of  question  which  seek 
the   cause   of  all   this." 

AH  people  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  have  been  seekers  after  God, 
or  gods.  This  universal  demand  foe 
a  final  cause  shows  itself  in  the  child 's 
life  and  it  is  natural  for  him  to  seek 
to  trace  all  things  back  to  the  begin- 
ning. 

"Mother,"  he  asks,  "who  makes 
the  birds?  Who  made  tlie  very  first 
bird?  Who  made  my  kitty?  Did  God 
make  all  the  kitties?  Who  made  the 
stars?  Who  made  the  moon?  Did  lie 
make  the  sun,  too?  Who  made  me? 
Who  made  baby?  Who  made  the 
world  ?  Does  God  make  everything  ? 
Who  made  God?  Did  God  make  Him- 
self? W7ha.t  did  he  stand  on  when  be 
made  Himself?  Where  is  God?  Whom 
does  He  look  like?  Does  He  look  like 
father?  Is  God  in  the  sun  shine?  Is 
God  in  this  room?  WThy  can't  I  see 
God  ? ' ' 

These  are  real  questions  of  real 
children  and  they  reveal  their 
thoughts  about  God  the  Creator. 

Finding  that  the  answer  to  his 
questions  as  to  the  cause  of  things 
is  God,  he  comes  to  regard  Him  as 
the  Creator  and  author  of  all  of  his 
blessings.  Is  not  this  the  thing  for 
which  the  parent  and  teacher  is  seek- 
ing, this  knowledge  of  God  which 
Ie:>  ds  the  child  to  recognize  Him  in 
his  daily  life? 
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WHY  SHOULD  A  GIRL  MARRY? 

(By  Hardnut  Bates  in  Morganton  News-Herald) 


We  eam,e  upon  a  sweet  young-  thing 
the  other  day  who  was  engaged  in 
the  popular  pastime  of  popping  rose 
petals  against  the  palm  of  her  hand 
to  determine  whether  or  not  her 
sweetie  loved  her  truly.  Apparent- 
ly she  was  about  twenty-four  sum- 
mers old,  at  which  age  the  lassies 
of  fifty  years  ago  would  have  been 
fearful  lest  they  should  become  old 
maids.  This  lovely  damsel  was  far 
too  intelligent  to  pin  her  faith  to 
the  noise  made  by  the  popping  rose 
petals,  and  we  ventured  to  inquire 
whether  she  was  really  interested  in 
an  honest  to  goodness  love  affair  or 
if  she  was  merely  popping  rose  pet- 
als for  fun. 
Weddings   Are   Going   Out   of    Style. 

According  to  her  theory  wed- 
dings are  not  so  much  in  vogue  now 
as  they  once  were  and  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  they  will 
be  out  of  date  altogether.  There 
was  a  time  'way  back  in  grandma's 
when  hoop-skirts  were  all  the  go, 
and  for  a  girl  to  harbor  thoughts  of 
a.  career  other  than  that  of  matri- 
mony was  looked  upon  as  being  pre- 
posterous. But  not  so  nowadays,  for 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  girls  who 
grraduate  from  the  schools  and  col- 
leges turn  their  thoughts  to  special- 
izing in  some  profession  whereby 
they  will  be  in  position  to  command 
a  salary  adequate  for  their  needs  in- 
stead of  wasting  their  time  in  quest 
of  a  husband. 

The  business  and  professional 
world  offers  too  much  to  the  girl  of 
today  for  her  to  jeopardize  her  fu- 
ture  happiness  by  being  drawn   into 


as  he  thinks  of  an  earthly  parent,  as 
one  who  is  taking  care  of  him  and. 
providing  for  him.  This  is  clearly  in- 
dicated in  children's  prayers. 

The  child  lives  close  to  God  and 
often  simply  a  word  or  a  question 
serves  to  direct  his  thought  to  God. 
and  he  is  happy  in  thinking  and 
speaking  of  heavenly  things. 

Not  only  is  the  child's  conception 
of  God  that  of  a  personality,  a  man, 
a  father,  but  if  his  questions  are 
rightly  answered  lie  soon  comes  to 
think  of  Him  as  the  Creator  of  all 
things. 

' '  The  child 's  wondering  eurosity 
is  continually  pleading  for  satisfac- 
tory answers.  Can  we  do  less  than  pay 
attention  to  these  queries,  and  let  our 
children  see  God  behind  the  flower, 
th  wind  that  blows,  and  the  sun  that 
the  meshes  of  matrimony  for  life. 
The   Declaration  of   Independence. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  for  the  men 
to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  women 
have  asserted  their  independence 
and  that  they  are  demanding  equal 
rights  with  the  men,  also  that  mat- 
rimony like  any  other  business  in- 
stitution must  function  on  a  fifty- 
fifty  basis.  But  their  independence 
has  been  won  just  as  surely  as  the 
independence  of  the  Unite-d  States 
was  won  when  Washington  defeated 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  When  the 
women  won  their  independence  and 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  com- 
pete with  the  men  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, the  men  were  heart-broken,  and 
when  the  love,  honor  and  obey  was 
eliminated  from  the  marrigae  eon- 
tract,    they    simply    became    distract- 
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ed.  The  reason  why  so  many  di- 
vorce eases  are  brought  into  the 
courts  today,  is  because  the  hus- 
bands refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
equal  rights  of  their  wives  or  to 
take  them  into  co-partnership  with 
them  in  their  business  affairs.  Do 
not  think  for  one  moment  that  the 
ladies  are  going  to  surrender  their 
independence.  This  was  demonstrat- 
ed to  a  conclusion  when  they  first 
began  to  bob  their  hair,  which  caus- 
ed the  opposite  sex  to  cry  out  in 
horror  and  dismay,  but  the  louder 
the  men  raved  the  shorter  the  wo- 
men had  their  tresses  bobbed.  And 
today  the  women  with  long  hair  are 
just  as  much  of  a  curiosity  as  they 
would  be  dressed  in  hoop-skirts  of 
their  great  grandmothers. 

An  Automobile  or  a  Wife. 

The  large  number  of  automobiles 
in  the  country  has  had  a  most  decid- 
ed influence  in  reducing  the  number 
of  matrimonial  engagements.  Ev- 
ery young  man  thinks  that  he  is  just 
bound  and  compelled  to  own  a  car 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  crowd, 
and  the  majority  of  them  command 
salaries  that  are  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  the  car  in  operation,  let  alone 
to  provide  a  home  for  a  wife  if  they 
had  one.  With  the  average  young 
man  of  today  it  is  simply  a  mattter 
of  choice  between  a  wife  and  an  auto- 
mobile, and  they  almost  invariably 
choose  the  automobile. 

On  first  thought  it  might  appear 
that  a  young  man  and  a  girl  would 
be  able  to  come  to  some  agree- 
ment whereby  they  could  pool  their 
salaries  and  provide  a  home  and  an 
automobile  that  could  be  used  to 
the  mutal  pleasure  and  convenience 
of  both  parties,   and   make   out   first 


rate  at  the  house-keeping  game. 
But  then  comes  the  old  traditions 
and  the  natural  instinct  for  man  to 
be  ruler  of  the  domain,  and  as  the 
modern  girl  is  not  agreeable  to  this 
form  of  government,  it  is  all  off, 
and  there  you  are.  And  come  to 
think  about  the  transaction  in  the 
right  way,  to  get  married  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  to  buy  a  car;  its 
not  the  initial  cost,  but  the  heavy 
overhead  expenses  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  thing  that  causes  the  aver- 
age girl  to  hesitate  before  making  the 
plunge. 

Home  Life  Has  Become  a  Tradition. 
Then  on  the  other  hand  the  Ameri- 
can home  life  has  become  one  of  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  which  day  by 
day  are  becoming  more  hopelessly 
lost  and  are  being  buried  deeper  and 
deeper  beneath  the  so-called  veneer 
of  civilization.  Most  of  the  homes 
with  the  old-fashioned  gardens  be- 
long to  wealthy  families  and  are  on- 
ly to  be  seen  by  the  average  person 
in  picture  books  and  magazines.  The 
average  girl  can  command  a  salary 
thai  is  sufficient  to  supply  her  with 
all  the  modern  conveniences  and 
to  have  a  good  time.  Then  why 
should  they  tie  up  with  a  man  in 
matrimony  and  be  stowed  away  in  a 
couple  of  two  by  four  rooms  in  a 
cheap  hotel  or  apartment  house  and 
lug  around  a  bunch  of  children  while 
hubby  continues  to  stay  out  nights, 
goes  to  the  clubs  and  the  movies  and 
flirts  with  other  girls  and  has  a  good 
time  in  general.  Not  on  your  tin- 
type! With  this  out  of  her  system 
she  plucked  a  large  red  rose  from  the 
bush  and  began  popping  the  petals 
against  the  palm  of  her  hand. 
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I  HAVE  A  NEW  HOUSE. 


By  Roe  Fulkerson  in 

I  have  a  new  house.  It  is  a  bigger 
house  than  I  rate.  It  is  on  a  better 
street  than  I  am  entitle  to  live  on. 
It  cost  more  money  than  I  could  af- 
ford. It  has  a  bigger  lot  than  I  need. 
But  I  am  married,  which  explains 
all  that.  If  it  wasn't  for  my  wife  1 
would  probly  live  in  an  empty  piano 
box   on   a   common. 

The  back  yard  of  my  old  house 
was  all  taken  up  by  the  garage.  In 
my  new  back  yard  I  can  raise  things. 
I  found  a  pretty  vine  there  and  tried 
to  train  it  up  the  side  of  the  fenc.  , 
which  is  why  I  have  a  bandage 
around  my  hand.  It  was  poison  ivy. 
My  new  back  yard  is  large  enough 
to  swing  a  eat  by  the  tail.  I  always 
said  the  other  yard  was  not  large 
enough  to  swing  a  eat  by  the  tail. 
Now  that  I  have  plenty  of  room  to 
to  swing  a  cat  it  is  quite  a  dis- 
appointment to  me.  I  have  the  room 
to  swing  the  eat  but  I  have  no  desire 
to  swing  a  eat  by  the  tail,  nor  can  I 
imagine  why  I  ever  felt  any  necessity 
to  swing  a  cat  that  way.  I  haven 't  a 
cat  anyway. 

I  have  a  tree  in  my  back  yard  and 
a  firm  post  on  which  to  fasten  the 
clothes  line.  I  hung  a  hammock 
between  the  tree  and  the  clothes 
pole  and  do  a  lot  of  loafing  in  that 
hammock. 

Loafing  in  the  hammock  last  night, 
I  swelled  with  pride  over  ownership 
of  that  ground.  It  is  mine.  If  I  did 
want  to  swing  that  cat  I  could  swing 
her  and  nobody  would  have  any 
right  to  object,  except  the  cat.  Tf  my 
one  came  in  to  that  gate  and  I  did 
not  care  to  have  him  I  could  order 
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him  out  of  the  yard,  because  it  is 
my  yard.  Every  inch  of  the  surface 
of  that  big  yard  is  mine  and  I  can 
act  just  like  a  king  and  order  the 
people  off  it.  Everything  that  grows 
on  the  land  is  mine,  even  that  poison 
ivy.  If  the  pansies  bloom  they  are 
my  pansies,  and  if  the  onions  come 
up  they  are  my  onions  and  every  tear 
I  siied  when  I  eat  them  are  my  tears. 
If  that  tree  buds,  bloosoms,  and 
bears  fruit,  the  buds  are  my  buds, 
the  blossoms  are  my  blossoms,  and 
the  fruit  is  my  fruit. 

If  a  bird  comes  and  builds  a  nest 
in  my  tree  the  nest  is  mine  and  the 
egg's  in  the  ne.st  are  my  eggs  and  when 
the  little  birds  hatch  out  they  are  a 
part  of  my  family  and  I  am  responsi- 
ble for  their  well  being. 

If  the  birds  fly  over  my  land  they 
are  my  birds  because  my  ownership 
goes  up  and  up  and  up  to  heaven  it- 
self. 

I  got  out  of  my  hammock  and  lay 
down  on  the  sod  and  sighted  up  the 
clothes  pole  at  a  star.  It  is  directly 
over  my  property  so  it  is  my  star  as 
the  law  gives  me  everything  that  is 
over  my  property.  .1  bought  a  house 
and  lot  and  the  poor  fish  who  sold  it 
didn't  know  he  was  selling  me  a  star, 
too ! 

I  own  everything  under  my  lot. 
If  there,  is  a  coal  mine  down  there 
it  is  my  coal  mine,  and  no  one  on  eath 
can  dig  my  coal  without  my  permis- 
sion and  I  'd  like  to  see  'em  try  it. 
If  I  decide  to  errect  a  derrick  beside 
the  garage  and  bore  way  down  into 
the  ground  and  find  an  oil  well,  it  is 
every  drop  my  oil. 
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If  down  under  the  ground  there  is 
a  diamond  mine  they  are  my  dia- 
monds of  if  there  is  a  vain  of  gold 
down  there,  it  is  all  my  gold. 

Then,  too,'  if  there  is  a  big  magic 
vavern  down  there  where  a  whole 
tribe  of  gnomes  blink  around  in  dark- 
ness and  live  and  laugh  and  love  and 
do  whatever  gnomes  do.  they  are  all 
my  gnomes  and  if  any  of  you  inter- 
fere with  their  fun  I  will  have  the 
law  on  you. 

I  own  space  fan-wise  all  the  way 
up  to  heaven  and  all  the  way  down 
to  the  center  of  the  earth,  wedge- 
pie  shape.  I  like  to  lay  in  my  ham- 
mock and  think  of  the  wonderful 
things  that  may  be  going  on  in  my 
star  up  there  and  the  interesting  ones 
which  may  be  down  under  my  lot, 
all  belonging  to  me. 

My  lot  may  not  be  large  compared 
with  a  western  ranch  but  think  how- 
deep  it   is. 

It  is  a  lot  of  fun  to  own  a  select 
wedge-pie  shaped  segment  of  this  big 
ball  on  which  we  live.  It  gives  one 
a  sence  of  responsibility:,  It  has  a 
sobering,  civilizing  influence  on  a  man 
to  feel  that  a  piece  of  this  old  earth 
is  his. 

Lying  in  my  hammock,  looking  up 
at  m  ystar,  I  thought  how  disturbed 
things  are  since  the  war  and  about 
the  dissatisfied  people  in  Germany 
and  Russia  and  how  some  of  their 
bolshevism  had  leaked  over  onto  our 
continent  and  made  a  lew  of  our  peo- 
ple   discontented,    too. 

Turning  these  facts  over  in  my 
mind  I  realize  the  reason  for  much 
of  this  discontent  was  lack  of  owner- 
ship of  wedge-pie  segments  of  earth. 
Since  I  got  mine  I  fine  I  am  mighty 
strong  for  law  and  order.     I  am  for 


the  public  force  and  the  fire  depart- 
ment. I  believe  in  the  enforcement 
of  all  the  laws  regardless  of  how  un- 
comfortable they  make  me. 

I   want    to   see   safe   and   sane   and 
conservative  men  in  high  places  and 
radicalism  pushed   to   one   side   until 
it  has  proved  itself. 

That  is  because  I  own  a  place  big 
enough  to  swing  a  eat,  if  I  should 
ever  decide  to  get  a  cat  and  swing 
it.  I  want  fire  protection  for  my  home, 
I  want  police  protection  for  my  fam- 
ily. I  want  laws  to  keep  out  burglars 
and  courts  to  give  me  a  just  title  to 
my  house  and  pansies  on  the.  surface 
of  my  lot.  my  stars  above  my  lot,  and 
the  gold  mines  and  colony  of  gnomes 
under  my  lot. 

Ownership  of  a  tell,  thin  piece  of 
the  earth  which  goes  a  long  way  up 
fan-wise  and  a  long  way  down  wedge- 
pie  shape,  has  a  sobering  and  balanc- 
ing influence,  on  any  man.  If  every 
man  owned  a  home  there  would  be 
no  bolshevists  or  anarchists  wanting, 
to  break  dow-n  constituted  authority. 
This  being  true,  wouldn  't  it  be  a 
fine  Kiwanis  activity  to  encourage 
home  buying? 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  con- 
tinent as  a  whole  that  Kiwanis  in- 
terest itself  in  building  and  loan  or- 
ganizations, in  home  buying,  money 
lending  to  home  buyers,  encourage- 
ment to  all  people  everywhere  to  get 
themselves  homes,  and  with  it  a,  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  which 
goes  with  the  mere  owning  of  a  piece 
of  ground. 

It  is  the  interest  of  every  one  that 
Kiwanis  e.acourage  every  one  to  buy 
fan-wise  up  and  wedge-pie  shape 
down  lots  big  enough  to  swing  a  cat ! 
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KING  A  TYPICAL  CRIMINAL. 


(Monroe  Journal.) 


Despite  the  fact  that  we  go  into 
spasms  of  alternate  virtue  and  indig- 
nation over  crimes  like  that  of  the 
murder  of  Major  McLeary,  followi.d 
by  outbreaking  demands  that  we  h;n  i> 
a  "better  enforcement  of  the  law" 
and  "a  more  rigorous  punishment  of 
criminals,"  there  is  nothing  mysteri- 
ous about   the  murder. 

King,  the  murderer,  is  a  typical 
member  of  that  class  of  the  popula- 
tion, two  per  cent  of  which  commit 
99  per  cent  of  the  crimes  of  the  coun- 
try. All  the  hysterics  will  not  do 
away  with  the  fact  that  this  two  per 
cent  is  criminal  because  they  are 
born  with  a  structural  deficiency  in 
that  part  of  the  brain  which  controls 
the  emotions  and  whose  defect  in 
functioning  makes  them  incapable  of 
responding  to  such  moral  sanctions 
as  their  intelligence  may  be  capable 
of  passing  to  the  field  of  the  emo- 
tions. 

Lombroso,  the  Italian  criminologist, 
fifty  years  ago  first  gave  voice  to 
this  idea  and  he  aroused  a  stoim  of 
protest.  Modern  scientific  study 
of  criminal  pathology  has  substant- 
iated Lombroso 's  main  idea  though 
it  has  found  some  of  bis  conclusions 
and  dedueations  erroneous.  Forty 
thousand  criminals  have  been  examin- 
ed by  Dr.  Hickman,  director  of  the 
psychopathic  laboratory  attached  to 
the  criminal  division  of  the  muni- 
cipal court  of  Chicago.  This  work 
has  been  done  under  the  direction  of 
Judge  Olson  who  for  ten  years  has 
presided  over  the  court.  Dr.  Hickman 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  and 
apparently    demonstrated    its    truth, 


that  the  mental  defect  which  makes 
a  man  a  criminal  is  an  inherited  ds  - 
feet  and  is  incurable.  Its  seat  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  brain  which  con- 
trols the  emotions  and  the  will  in 
normal  persons. 

This  defect  is  often')  accompanied 
by  a  low  mentality  in  the  part  of  the 
brain  where  the  inteulleet  functions, 
but  not  always.  We  therefore  have 
eriminols  of  high  intellectual  powers 
with  ow  emotional  responses.  They 
simply  have  no  power  of  feeling  the 
horrors  with  witch  normal  men  con- 
template crime.  Intellectually  they 
understand  that  most  people  consider 
murder  wrong  but  they  have  no  pow- 
er themselves  of  feeling  that  horror, 
and  hence  no  level  of  control  over 
their  impulse  when  it  appears  to  their 
interest  to  commit  crime. 

Criminal  of  this  type  are  found  in 
all  classes  of  society.  Celia  Cooney, 
the  bobbed  haired  bandit,  reared  in 
the  slums,  is  of  that  type.  So  are  the 
Chicago  youths  who  were  reared  in 
the  lap  of  luxury.  The  crimes  of  the 
young  woman  were  not  due  to  her 
poor  environment,  nor  those  of  the 
Chicago  youths  to  their  luxury  and 
indulgence. 

Nearly  all  these  criminal  show  no 
signs  of  remorse  when  they  are  ap- 
prehended. They  readily  confes  and 
show  satisfaction  in  having  done 
something  which  attracts1,  attention. 
Usually  the  selfish  interest  which 
causes  them  to  murder  is  the  desire 
to  steal,  but  not  always.  Often  it  is 
vanity.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  the 
momentary  desire  to  please  them- 
selves bv   seing  if  the  crime   can  bs 
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committed,  or  how  the  victim  will  act. 
This  theory  of  crime  is  slowly  but 
surely  revolutionizing  the  social  at- 
titude Towards  criminals.  Such  crim- 
inals are  too'-dangeous  to  be  at  large 
and  will  some  day  be  seggregated  be- 


fore, insead  of  after,  their  crimes 
are  already  done.  The  type  is  becom- 
ing o  well  understood  that  its  pres- 
ence will  soon  be  as  possible  of  diag- 
nosis as  any  physical  ailment. 


HERALDS  OF  PROGRESS. 


It  was  less  than  a  century  ago  that  a  woman  of  the  middle  west  wrote 
to  her  cousin  in  New  York: 

"Last  winter  I  was  told  of  a  curious  new  device  for  making  fire. 
It  consisted  of  small  splinters  of  wood  with  tips  of  some  substance  that 
bursts  into  flame  when  rubbed  on  a  rough  surface.  If  you  can  procure 
some  of  them  for  me  I  will  be  grateful." 

Matches  were  in  general  use  in  Europe  for  years  before  being  introduc- 
ed into  this  country.  There  was  no  means  for  spreading  such  news 
rapidly. 

Today  the  new  invention  that  contributes  to  comfort  or  convenience  is 
quickly  known  the  country  over.  Advertising  conveys  the  information. 
The  farmer's  wife  of  New  Mexico  or  Nevada  is  as  well  posted  on  these 
things  as  the  city  woman  of  the  East. 

THEY  ARE  HERALDS  OF  PROGRESS,  with  real  news  for  you  and 
your  family.  They  save  time,  lighten  your  work  and  enable  you  to  ob- 
tain the  utmost  for  the  money  you  spend. — Reidsville  Review. 


THE  GOOD  MAJOR. 


M.  R.  S.  in  Women's  Work. 


The  pitiless  sun  beat  down  on  the 
dusty  highway,  where  a  battalion  of 
Chinese  soldiers  was  toiling  along.  It 
was  no  march  in  parade  uniform,  but 
a  heavy,  hot,  dirty  task  which  they 
were  set  to  perform:  but  for  ;i  sol- 
dier there  is  no  choice  of  service.  A 
better-equipped  army  would  have  had 
wagons  or  trucks  for  the  work  these 
men  were  doing:  for  them  the  only 
way  of  moving  their  supplies  of  am- 
munition was  on  wheelbarrows, 
trundling  along  through  the  dust. 

"Poor  Wu!"  said  one  of  the  sol- 
diers, stopping  for  a  moment  to  wipe 


the  perspiration  out  of  his  eyes.  "He 
is  almost  worn  out.  He  has  never 
been  strong  since  he  had  that  .bad 
attack  of  lung-disease  last  winter, 
and  this  work  is  too  much  for  him. 
Look  how  far  he  has  fallen  behind!" 

Both  men  turned  and  looked  back 
to  where  a  thin,  rather  elderly  soldier 
was  struggling  to  keep  up  with  the 
end  of  the  battalion.  As  they  watch- 
ed,  lie  stumbled  and  almost  fell,  but 
recovered  himself  and  pushed  brave- 
ly on. 

Then  the  watchers  saw  a  surpris- 
ing   sight.     The    officer    who    walked 
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at  the  head  of  the  battalion  was  pull- 
ing off  his  eoat  and  hastening,  as  he 
did  so,  to  the  rear.  On  the  way  he 
stopped  to  patch  up  a  rope  which  he 
found  lying  on  one  of  the  wheelbar- 
rows; then  he  continued  on  his  way 
till  he  reached  Wu  and  his  badly 
wabbling  load. 

' '  Come,  my  good  friend, ' '  he  said 
in  a  cheery  voice,  '"it  seems  to  me 
you  need  help!  " 

"Oh,  major!"  said  poor  Wu,  "I 
am  doing  the  best  I  can,  but  I  am 
not  very  strong,  and — " 

"I  see  that,"  interrupted  the 
major  kindly.  ' '  Now,  tie  this  rope  to 
the  front  of  your  barrow. ' ' 

Wu,  greatly  wondering,  obeying 
his  officer.  Soon  the  stout  rope  was 
securely  knotted  to  the  wheelbarrow. 

' '  Take  up  the  handles  now ! ' '  com- 
manded the  major,  throwing  his  coat 
across  the  top  of  the  barrow.  "Yon 
will  push  and  I  will  pull,  and  we  will 
see  if  we  cannot  get  this  load  to  mov- 
ing faster ! ' ' 

"Major  Chang!"  exclaimed  the 
scandalized  soldier.  ' '  Am  I  to  let 
my  honorable  major  pull  a  barrow 
with  his  despised  servant  "? ' ' 

' '  Are  you  going  to  obey  orders  ? ' ' 
demanded  the  major.  His  tone  was 
severe,  but  Wu  saw  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  He  took  up  the  handles,  the 
major  pulled  on  the  rope,  and  the 
strange  pair  moved  onward. 

The  battalion,  greatly  amused,  had 
halted  and  watched  this  proceeding. 
Now  they  hastened  on,  nodding  to 
one  another  with  pleased  approval. 

' '  In  the  old  times, ' '  said  one,  ' '  or 
even  in  most  of  our  battalions  today, 
that  man  would  have  been  beaten  to 
make  him  keep  up  with  the  rest. 
Now  we  have  a  major  who  takes  off 
his  coat  and  helps     the     weak     ones 


along!     It  is  hardly  to  be  believed!" 

' ;  Strange  things  are  happening  in 
China  today, ' '  said  his  neighbor, 
thoughtfully,  "but  nothing  stranger 
have  I  seen  than  this  ! ' ' 

The  sun  beat  hotter  and  hotter. 
The  perspiration  streamed  down  the 
major's  face,  and  the  rope  cut  the 
palms  of  his  hands;  but  he  toiled 
manfully  on,  with  a  word  of  encour- 
agement now  and  then  to  the  tired 
Wu. 

' '  Patience  ! ' '  said  he.  We  are 
coming  before  long  to  a  town  where 
we  will  rest  awhile,  until  the  heat 
of  the  day  is  past.  Only  a  little  far- 
ther, comrade ! ' ' 

"Yes',  honorable  major!"  panted 
Wu.  "I  should  never  have  got  this 
far  if  you  had  not  helped  me!" 

The  town  they  were  approaching 
was  a  place  of  some  importance,  and 
notice  of  their  coming  had  gone  be- 
fore them.  As  they  neared  it,  they 
heard  the  beating  of  a  drum,  and 
presently  the  sound  of  a  brass  band 
advancing  to  meet  them.  At  the  head 
of  the  procession  came  the  town 
magistrate  and  the  chief  of  police. 

As  these  officials  approached,  dress- 
ed in  their  best  array,  with  all  the 
medal  and  flags  they  could  muster, 
their  eyes  roved  with  a  perplexed  ex- 
pression over  the  dusty  forms  push- 
ing the  wheelbarrows.  Nowhere 
could  they  see  anybody  who  looked 
in  the  least  like  a  commanding  offi- 
cer. 

' '  Where  is  your  honorable  com- 
mander?" the  magistrate  asked  one 
of  the  soldiers. 

' '  Baek  there,  honorable  sir ! ' '  said 
the  man,  pointing  over  his  shoulder. 

"I  see  no  officer!"  said  the  magis- 
trate, while  the  stolid  faces  of  the 
soldiers  broadened  into  smiles. 
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' '  He  is  the  man  without  a  coat, 
pulling'  on  a  rope!"  said  the  soldier. 

• '  Surely  you  do  not  mean  that  is 
the  honorable  Major  Chang!"  ex- 
claimed the  amazed  official. 

"That  is  our  good  major,  sir!"  re- 
plied a  number  of  the  men. 

"What  is  he  doing  that -for?"  ask- 
ed the  magistrate,  rubbing  his  eyes 
as  if  he  could  not  believe  what  he 
saw. 

"The  man  was  not  strong  enough 
to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  us,"  they 
explained,  "so  the  major  went  back 
and  helped  him." 

"I  see !  "  said  the  magistrate,  not 
so  sure  that  he  really  did  see.  "But 
why-  What  would  make  an  officer 
of  the  Chinese  army  go  and  help  a 
private  soldier  to  pull  a  wheelbar- 
row ?  " 

The  soldier  nearest  him  replied. 

' '  Major  Chang  is  a  Christian,  sir, 
he  said.  "He  believes  that  all  men 
are  brothers,  and  that  those  who  are 
strong  ought  to  help  the  weak. 
Among  the  Christians,  honorable 
sir,"  he  added,  seeing  the  magistrate 


was  still  bewildered,  "the  greatest  is 
he  who  serves  others  most.  So  our 
good  major  is  only  doing  what  Christ, 
his  Master,  taught.  Every  week, 
Major  Chang  has  Christian  teachers 
come  and  preach  to  his  men,  and  al- 
ready about  six  hundred  of  us  have 
been  baptized.  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing  to  have  a  Christian  command- 
er, sir  !  "  he  added. 

Major  Chang  had  now  come  up, 
and  pulled  on  his  coat  to  exchange 
ceremonial  greetings  with  the  town 
officials.  The  people  who  had  come 
out  from  the  town  broke  into  ap- 
plause, and  many  willing  hands  trun- 
dled Wu's  barrow  to  the  stopping- 
place. 

"If  we  had  a  few  more  men  like 
our  major,"  said  the  soldiers,  as  they 
lovingly  watched  him  talking  with 
the  magistrate  and  arranging  for  the 
comfort  of  his  men  during  the  hours 
of  midday  rest,  "all  China,  would 
soon  be  Christian.  He  really  and 
truly  follows  the  great  Teacher  who 
said,  'Bear  ye  one  another's  bur- 
dens!"' 


Oily  to  bed 

And  oily  to  rise, 

Is  the  fate  of  a  man 

When  a  motor  he  buys. 


— Boy's  Life. 


TWO  STRANGE  AUSTRALIAN  ANIMALS. 


By  Roy  Temple  House. 


The  continent  of  Australia  has  been 
completely  isolated  from  the  other 
land-areas  of  the  orld  for  so  many 
ages  that  her  native  life,  both  anjnui 
and  vegetable,  is  remarkably  different 
from  anything  to  be  found  elsewhere. 


Of  the  animals  of  the  great  southern 
island,  the  most  interesting  probably 
are  the  marsupials,  or  pouched  mam- 
mals, of  which  the  only  common  va- 
riety in  America  is  the  opposum.  This 
unique    family    of   pouch-bearers    has 
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mebers  of  all'  sizes,  from  the  well- 
k/nown'  kangaroo^,  which  sometimes 
grows  to  be  as  tall  as  a  man,  to  the, 
tiny  kangoroo-rat,  no  larger  than  the 
rat  of  our  continent,  which  has  a  curi- 
ous way  of  making  the  grass  for  its 
nest  into  a  sheaf  and  carrying  it  off 
with  its  tail  wrapped  around  it  ni  lieu 
of  binding  twine.  The  pouch  worn  by 
the  female  of  this  family  is  a  vehicle 
for  carrying  her  young,  which  are  born 
much  earlier  than  the  young  of  most 
other  mammals,  but  which  live  for  a 
long  time  in  the  pouch  before  they 
are  thrown  out  on  the  cold  mercies 
of  the  world.  These  marsupials 
are  monotremes,  that  is,  they  lay  eggs 
like  reptiles  and  yet  suckle  their 
young  mammals.  They  are  gener- 
ally considered  to  represent  a  stage 
intermediate  between  the   two. 

An  amusing  feature  of  many  of 
these  strange  creatures  is  the  union 
in  one  animal  of  parts  and  traits 
which  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
are  found  in  widely  different  species. 
Thus  the  duckbill  of  the  Australian 
and  Tasmanian  rivers  is  an  animal 
with  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
an  equatis  bird.  It  is  said  that  when 
Europeans  brought  the  first  accounts 
of  these  eccentric  creatures  back  to 
England  and  the  Continent,  they 
were  greeted  with  mocking  incredu- 
lity, and  that  even  when  the  first 
stuffed  specimen  was  presented  as  evi- 
dence, men  of  science  insisted  for  a 
long  time  that  the  thing  was  a  clev- 
erly patched-up  humbug.  The  adult 
duckbill  is  a  hairy  animal  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  with  a  very  broad,  ho.  <j 
bill  like  that  of  a  duck.  Around  the 
base  of  the  bill  is  a  flexible  mem- 
branous frill  which,  when  the  animal 
is  digging  in  the  mud,  turns  back 
against  the  face  and  completely  cov- 


ers and  protects  the  tiny  eyes.  There 
are  nostrils  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
upper  bill,  so  that  the  ereautre  can 
breathe  under  water  by  merely  pro- 
jecting his  bill  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
above  the  surface.  Like  a  duck  this 
animal  has  a  membranous  growth  be- 
tween the  toes  of  both  rront  and  hind 
Jeet,  but  the  membi-ances  in  front 
can  be  spread  out  o;:  qeeasior  be- 
yond the  toes  to  make  a  great  pad- 
dle, whereas  those  between  the  rear 
toes  are  much  smaller.  The  males 
have  spurs  behind  the  hind  feet,  and 
from  their  sharp  points  a  liquid  can 
be  exuded  which  has  been  found  to 
be  poisonous.  But  the  iittle  animal 
is  very  gentle,  and  has  rarely  been 
known  to  show  tight.  The  du  -kbill 
is  lumbering  and  awkward  on  land. 
He  lives  most  of  the  time  in  the  wa- 
ter of  his  river,  grubbing  out  insects 
from  the  sand  and  stones  at  the  bot- 
tom, or  dormant  in  a  burrow  dug 
far  back  into  the  bank. 

But  his  cousin,  the  echidna,  with 
some  traits  very  much  like  his,  lives 
on  land  instead  of  in  the  water,  and 
is  furnished  with  several  very  differ- 
ent tools  and  different  interests.  He 
looks  very  much  like  a  hedgehog,  and 
was  named  by  the  first  British  set- 
tlers of  Australia,  the  "porcupine 
ant-eater."  He  is  a  trifle  smaller 
tha  his  amphibious  relative,  and  ex- 
cept for  his  abdomen  and  the  inner 
surface  of  his  paws,  he  is  covered 
all  over  with  incredibly  hard,  point- 
ed spines,  mingled  with  hairs  which 
form  a  thick  mane.  He  has  enor- 
mous paws,  with  formidable  claw^r 
and  his  principal  business  is  tearing 
to  pieces  the  hills  of  all  the  numer- 
crar  varieties  of  Australian  ants  and 
feasting  on  the  inhabitants.  He  has 
a  long,  round  beak  like  a  bird's,  and 
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a  ]:mg  tongue  studded  like  his  bai.k 
Vv'itb  sharp  little  spines,  and  exuding 
a  sticky  salvia.  When  attacked  by 
an  animal  or  «  man,  he  rolls  himself 
up  into  a  spiny  ball,  out  of  which 
only  his  fierce  beak  and  his  power- 
ful claws  project.  If  the  nature  cf 
the  ground  is  such  as  to  allow  it,  he 
drives  his  claws  deep  into  the  ground, 
and  has  been  known  to  anchor  him- 
self so  firmly  that  in  this  fashion 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  pry 
him  loose  with  a,  heavy  plank  for  a 
lever,  so  that  his  captors  have  been 
forced  to  bring  a  spade  and  dig  him 
out. 

The  echidna  is  marvelously  strong 
and  active,  and  is  able  to  dig  a.  hole 
in  the  hardest  soil  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  He  works  with  beak  and 
claws,  and  like  his  cousin,  the  duck- 
bill, loves  toi  withdraw  into  a.  hole 
which  is  well  away  from  the  surface. 
In  dry  weather  he  may  lie  dormant 
for  weeks  at  the  extremity  of  his 
ill-smelling  cavern.     The  female  lays 


one  egg  at  a  time,  occasionally  two. 
The  egg  is  half  an  inch  long  and  has 
a  tough,  rough,  soft  shell  very  much 
like  leather  in  consistency.  Shortly 
before  she  lays  her  egg,  a  pouch  1.13 
developed  on  her  soft  abdominal  sur- 
fp.ee.  During  his  residence  in  the 
pouch,  the  young  echidna  is  no;.- 
ished  in  the  strangest  fashion  im- 
aginable. His  mother  has  the  power 
of  contracting  her  abdominal  muse].;s 
and  causing  the  milk  to  exude,  j.  id 
the  baby,  lying  in  his',  pouch,  licks 
his  mother's  miik  off  the  smooth 
ner  wall  of  his  home.  He  never 
ventures  out  of  his  living  cradle  till 
his  claws  are  grown  and  he  is  fully 
able  to  take  care  of  himself.  Even 
by  this  time  he  is  scarcely  three  in- 
ches long,  but  he  grows  very  rapid- 
ly- 

The  echidna  is  a  friendly  little 
creature,  and  has  sometimes  beein 
domesticated.  But  they  iiave  nut 
thriven  in  captivity,  and  are  rarely 
to  be  found  outside  of  Australia. 


Not  long  ago  ,a  magazine  article  told  about  seal-hunting  in  the  North. 
Atlantic.  The  seal  hunters  were  described  as  fearless  men,  and  they 
must  be.  For  in  seal-hunting  there  is  danger  of  drowning,  freezing, 
starving,  being  lost,  or  having  the  ship  crushed  Sin!  the  ice. . .  Boys  are 
thrilled  when  they  hear  tales  of  bravery  of  that  kind,  and  they  almost 
forget  that  every  boy  can  be  a  real  hero  if  he  wants  to.  "We  can't  all 
be  adventurers  or  soldiers,  but  we  can  be  something  better  still — just 
that  everyday  kind  of  hero.  Tor  it  takes  real  bravery  sometimes  merely 
to  be  the  right  kind  of  boy  and  to  do  the  right  kind  of  things.  Maybe 
other  boys  will  laugh  if  we  won't  swear  or  smoke  or  swipe  apples,  or 
cheat  in  "exams,"  or  if  they  catch  us  helping  with  the  housework.  But 
what  of  it?  The  br,ave  boy  sees  right  through  a  laugh  or  a  sneer,  and 
ana  uuusn't  let  it  cloud  his  view  of  what  seems  to  be  his  job.  Oh,  a 
laugh  may  be  a  little  thing,  but  It  is  big  enough  sometimes  to  hold 
us  up  and  show  the  world  what  we  are  made  of.  The  next  time  some 
fellow  grins  at  you,  grin  back  at  him,  and  see  if  that  does  not  end  the 
matter. — King's  Treasures. 
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IMAGINATION. 


By  James 

I  am  Imagination'! 
Without  my  aid  no  need  of  man 
was  ever  met  by  the  genius  of  in- 
vention, no  chasm  that  stopped  the 
fopt  of  pioneer  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
no  shimmering  spire  lifted  toward 
the  stars.  With  my  help  the  painter, 
by  a  stroke  of  brush  in  colored  oil, 
made  a  woman's  smile  the  meeca  of 
a  million  pilgrims,  the  poet  placed 
the  blessed  damozel  an  everlasting- 
watcher  at  the  gold  bar  of  heaven, 
and  the  singer  added  to  the  nation's 
chorous  one  more  song  of  whose  glory 
the  tongues  of  men  shall  never  tire. 
Imagine!  Think!  Dream! 
If  within  your  soul  you  build  no 
new  thing,  and  dare  nothing,  and 
fling  to  the  coming  years  no  audacious 
challenge,  you  rivet  upon  your  wrists 
the  manacles  of  mediocrity. 

I,  Imagination,  ami  the  architect 
and  empress  of  the  fortunes  of  every 
man. 

For  centuries  men  laughed  and 
jeered  and  rediculed  the  supernal 
arrogance'  of  Icarus  whose  melted 
wings  dashed  him  into  the  sea.  But 
today,  learned  in  my  cunning,  the 
factories  make  majestic  planes  that 
■climb  beyond  the  clouds. 

One  of  my  Greatest  Dreamers  wrote 
that  no  man  could  gild  the  lily  or 
paint  the  rose.  But  a  Calif ornian 
who  harkened  to  my  call  has  given 
new  colors  to  every  blossom  in  na- 
ture 's  brilliant  catalogue. 

Mycologists  told  of,  Echo,  and 
men  looked  upon  her  as  the  empty 
daydream  of  a  forgotten  Latin.  But 
now  that  dream  is  a  reality  on  the 
point  of  a  needle,  and  Echo,  human- 
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ized  at  last,  sings  in  ten  thousand 
homes  the  lyrics  of  a  thousand  years. 
For  centuries  men  have  sought  tile 
shelter  of  their  caves,  when  "Jove's 
thunderbolts"  shook  tho(  heavens. 
But  today  the  electric  terror  of  an- 
cient times  is  fettered  by  a  copper 
thread,  slave  to  the  pressure  of  a 
finger's  weight. 

"But,"  discouraged  men  inquire, 
"how  am  I  to  know  Imagination  is 
at  my  beck  and  call?" 

I,  Imagination,  am  at  your1,  side 
if,  faced  by  despair  in  adult  years, 
you  can  sometimes*  see  a  gleam  of 
that  hope  star  which  in  your  boy- 
hood rode  always  in  its  meridian  with 
you; 

Or,  denied  a  happiness  long-sought, 
discern  through  the  dust  of  thorough- 
fare and  countingroom  the  glory  of 
some    once-loved    woman's    hair; 

Or,  bankrupt  of  ideas,  wield  for 
but  a  momember  the  vague  and  vag- 
rant sweetness  of  a  summer  wind  that 
robbed  the  rose; 

Or,  bankrupt  of  ideas,  wield  for 
but  p.  moment  Romance 's  gorgeous 
lance  with  which  in  younger  years 
you  made  a  radiant,  play; 

Or,  hungered  for  love,  read  again 
the  moving  manuscript  the  moon 
wrote  at  your  feet  one  night  in  June 
so  many  Junes  ago. 

Think!  Dream!  Every  beauty 
that  adorns  the  screen  of  life  came 
from  a  Dreamer.  Every  noble  thing 
the  worlds  have  known  came  from  a 
Dreamer. 
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Dream ! 

Swear  such  allegiance  to  me  Ima- 
gination, give  me  such  tribute  of  your 
time  that  I  will  be  kind  to  you,  and 
send  you  upon  the  rays  of  the  moon 
and  on  the  fragrant  breaths  of  flow- 
ers mystic  and  mighty  visitors— ar- 
tists to  embroider  on  your  brain  plans 
of  power — swift  couriers  to  lead  you 


to  new  treasure  houses — locksmiths 
to  fashion  for  you  keys  to  heavens 
yet  untrod. 

My  scepter — the  vision,  the  dream 
—has  ruled  the  progress  of  the  earth. 
Acknowledge  my  dominion. 

If  you  draw  but  near  enough  to 
touch  the  hem  of  my  bejeweled  robe, 
the  starry  heights  are  yours. 


"A  straight,  honest  effort  to  live  down  a  bad  reputation  will  eventually 
develop  confidence." 


DOES  EDUCATION  PAY. 


Student  Life. 


Constantly  the  college  graduate  is 
confronted  by  the  query,  Does  Edu- 
cation pay?  To}  some  it  does  not,  bat 
there  are  failures  in  every  line  and 
t'-ese,  for  the  most  part,  were  fail- 
ures injl  college. 

Education  does  not  insure  success, 
it  merely  makes  the  chance  better. 
Dca:"!  Toffee  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Agricultural  College  re- 
cently published  some,  statistics  ini  the 
Minneapolis  Journal  showing  the  ef- 
fect of  education,  upon  farmers  in 
tlv.'-t  region. 

Men  of  high-school  education,  be 
says,  on  these  farms  earned  about 
five  hundred  dollars  yearly,  those 
with  some  college  training  made 
abort  six  hundred  dollars  annually; 
but  those  with  a  complete  college 
training  had   and   average  yearly   in- 


come  of  more  than   three     thousand 
dollars. 

Only  thirty-one  persons  out  of  live 
million  with  no  schooling  attain  dis- 
tinction in  their  work;  with  elemen- 
tary schooling  eight  hundred  and 
eight  out  of  three  million  achieve 
some  distinction;  with  a  high-school 
education  twelve  hundred  out  of  two 
million  rise  above  the  average  in  ac- 
complishment; with  a  college  educa- 
tion more  than  five  thousand  out  of 
a   million  render  notable  service. 

Put  in  another  way  the  figures 
mean  that  the  college  graduate  has 
ten  times  the  chance  of  making  good 
that  the  high-school  graduate  has 
and  twenty-two  times  better  chances 
than  lias  he  who  takes  only  the  eh 
mentarv  coures. 


"The  greatest  tragedy  in  life  is  not  in  failure  but  in  failing  to  make  an 
effort  toward  something  worth  while." 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 


Eugene  Myers  was  paroled  last 
Monday.  Myers  was  a  member  of 
the  second  cottage. 

§     §     § 

Mr.  Cope  reports  that  the     water- 
melons are  growing  nicely  and  is  ex- 
pecting a  large  crop  this  year. 
§     §     § 

Charles  Hutchins,  Ray  Fuqua  and 
Milton  Hunt  were  paroled  last  week. 
Hunt  has  been  working  in  the  Print- 
ing Department,  where  he  has  learn- 
ed job  printing. 

§     §     § 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Groover  and 
son,  Charles,  Miss  Vernie  Goodman, 
Miss  Margaret  MeWhorten  and  Mrs. 
J.  Lee  White  motored  to  Samarcand 
Manor  and  Pinehurst  last  Tuesday. 
§     §     § 

A  big  surprise  awaited  the  boys 
when  they  came  out  to  the  big  tree 
Irst  Tuesday  morning,  this  surprise 
was  a  truck  load  of  watermelons. 
Supt.  Boger  was  very  nice,  in  giving 
the  boys  who  wanted  to  buy  them,  a 
chance  to  do  so. 

§  §  § 
The  seats  for  the  Auditorium  were 
brought  out  last  Monday,  but  it  was 
too  much  of  a  job  to  get  them  in  by 
Sunday.  The  men  who  are  doing 
the  work  expect  to  get  them  in  by- 
next  Tuesday,  so  we  will  be  sure  to 
get  in  next  Sunday. 


Craven  Pate,  a  member  of  the  ninth 
sottage  was  given  the  privilege  of  a 
risit  to  his  home  in  Lumberton.  John 
IVindhfm   was   given     a   parole     the 


same  day.  Windham  will  return  to 
his  home  in  Wilmington,  where  he 
will  have  an  operation  on  his  leg. 
§  §  § 
The  boys  were  all  disappointed  in 
not  having  the  regular  Sunday  after- 
noon services  last  Sunday.  They 
were  all  assembled  at  the  Chapel  at 
the  regular  time,  waiting  for  the 
preacher  who  was  supposed  to  be 
here  to  preach  the  sermon,  but  after 
waiting  a  while  it  was  decided  that 
he  wouldn't  be  here,  so  we  had  a  few 
songs  and  then  went  back  to  the  cot- 
tages. 

§  §  § 
The  boys  who  were  visited  by  their 
friend  or  relatives  last  Wednesday 
were:  Haskell  Avers,  Obed  McClain, 
Milton  Hunt,  George  Howard,  Wil- 
liam Sherill,  James  Ford,  Thura 
Wilkerson,  Worth  Stout,  Plas  John- 
son, Lee  MeBride,  Dubb  Ellis,  James 
Robinson,  James  Davis,  Lester  Camp- 
bell,  Jim  Poplin,  Mack  Went?,  Jim 
'  illespie  and  George  MeMahan. 

§     §     § 

The  boys  were  very  much  delight- 
ed at  getting  a  half  holiday  last 
Thursday,  but  they  were  disappoint- 
ed by  having  the  ball  game  postponed. 
The  Training  School  was  going  to 
play  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  of  Con- 
cord. Both  teams  were  about  ready  to 
play  when  it  started  raining  and  when 
it  quit  the  grounds  were  too  wet  to 
play  on.  Well  anyway  they  all  had 
a  big  time  and  enjoyed  the  after- 
noon. 

§     §     § 

Everyone  enjoyed   the     ball     game 
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last  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the 
local  team  added  another  victory  to 
their  credit,  when  they  won  for  the 
second  time-  from  the  Newell  team. 
The  boys  first  played  them  the  fourth 
of  July  the  score  being  10  to  1,  and 
the  score  Saturday  being  8  to  1.     The 


local  team  ■  ran  away  with  the  visit- 
ors in  the  fourth  inning,  scoring  5 
runs,  one  of  them  being  a  home  run 
by  Mr.  Kiser,.the  local  pitcher.  It 
was  a  good  game  all  the  way  through 
and  was  enjoyed  by  everyone. 


CORRECTING  MISTAKES. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  is  not  likely  to  make  mistakes.  Some  boys 
seem  to  be  naturally  gifted  in  making  them.  Whatever  they  do,  somehow 
a  mistake  works  itself  in.  But  when  ones  does  creep  in,  there  is  no 
reason  for  letting  it  stay  in.  To  let  the  mistake  go  without  trying 
to  correct  it  is  worse  than  making  mistakes.  Unless  you  check  up  short 
on  it,  gradually  it  will  drag  you  into  the  bad  habit  of  carelessness,  which 
clings  to  us  through  life,  and  makes  it  very  hard  for  us  to  get  anything  ^ 

done  right. 

The  proper  time  to  correct  the  mistake  is  as  soon  as  possible  alter  tnat 
mistake  is  made.  If  you  ,are  taking  music  lessons,  you  know  what 
that  means.  A  boy  practicing  his  piano  lesson  and  letting  himself 
strike  the  wrong  note  time  and  again  without  making  an  effort  to 
correct  it,  will  shortly  fall  into  playing  in  that  hit-or-miss  fashion, 
and  he  will  end  by  never  amounting  to  much  as  a  musician.  Never  be 
satisfied  with  slipshod  methods.  Make  it  ,a  habit  to  do  things  as  nearly 
right  as  possible  and  some  day  you  will  find  it  easier  to  do  things  in 
the  right  way  than  in  the  wrong  way.— Exchange. 
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!  MY   OBJECTIVE—  ! 
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To  reap  the  crops  from  the  field     of     knowledge; 

thresh  them  out,   and  hoard  them  in  my  store- 
room 
To   make   myself   ready,    so   that   opportunity   will 

not  pass  me  by 
To  stir  my  brains  with  effort 
To  do  the  rational  thing  without  being  told 
To    make    every   hour   bring   increased   knowledge, 

by  never  letting  time  find  me  idle 
To  study  my  profession  with  unremitting  zeal 
To    convert    practice    and    experience    into    capital 

stock  for  future  use 
To  force  my  way  through  all  difficulties  with   ths 

most  vigorous  determination 
To  be  honest  and  generous 

To  banish  a  morose  for  a  bright  and  equabb  temper 
To  attain  an  agreeable  personality  and  the  ecteem 

of  my  fellows 
To  feel  pleasure  and  pain,  right  and  wrong 
To  be  gentle,  not  only  to  my  superiors,  but  also  tc 

my  inferiors 
In  short,  to  make  the  most  of  myself  with  the  hope 

of  achieving  the  greatest  of  all  rewards — Success. 
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We  have  hard  work  to  do  and  loads  to  lift. 

Shun  not  the  struggle — face  it — 

'Tis  God's  gift. 

Get  work,  get  work,  be  sure 

It  is  better  than  what  we  work  to  get. — Mrs.  Browning. 


PRIDE  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

For  the  first  time,  last  Sunday,  our  new  auditorium  was  brought  into  serv- 
ice. We  have  no  disposition  to  brag,  but  candor  compels  us  to  frankly  ad- 
mit that,  it  is  our  notion  that  no  other  auditorium  in  the  state  is  comparable 
with  it.  Mr.  Query,  the  builder,  has  done  a  splendid  and  honest  job,  using 
honest  material  and  giving  faithful  service  in  its  construction. 

It  will  seat  just  one  thousand  people  in  its  provided  arrangement,  and  by 
the  use  of  chairs  in  the  isles  considerably  over  twelve  hundred  people  can  be 
comfortably  entertained  in  this  auditorium.  It  is  shaped  like  a  capital  T, 
with  the  stage  at  the  top  of  the  T.  From  the  stage  every  part  of  the  room  is 
in  fine  view  and  acoustically  correct. 

The  color  effect  in  the  decoration  is  pleasant  to  the  eye ;  and  the  great  room 
being  open  to  three  sides  the  audience,  while  shielded  from  the  elements,  may 
feel  that  they  are  sitting  out  in  the  great  wide  world. 

We   contemplate   a  real   celebration   at   an   early   date.     Besides   a  general 
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invitation  to  our  interested  friends,  we  plan  to  have  a  delegation  from  Rowan, 
Iredell,  Gaston  and  Robeson  counties,  who  have  recently  built  cottages  to  join 
us  and  share  with  us  the  joy  of  the  occasion. 

The  Jackson"  Training  School  has  suffered  for  an  adequate  auditorium,  thus 
missing  a  number  of  helpful  entertainments  and  addresses,  kindly  offered  us, 
that  would  add  much  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  fine  young  fellows  who 
have  been  committed  to  our  care.  This  auditorium  takes  the  place  of  the 
school  auditorium  that  had  to  assume  a  measure  of  size  to  fit  the  funds  in 
hand.  Our  readers  will  recall  that  the  furnishings  of  the  former  auditorium 
were  the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Cannon,  a  staunch  friend  of  the  cause,  and  all 
the  contribution  of  Mr.  Cannon  has  been  fitted  into  the  new  auditorium  as  if 
originally  made  for  it. 

Interested  friends  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this  splendid  addition  to 
the  plant. 


A  COMMON  OCCURRENCE  NOW  RARE. 

"Life  is  too  short  to  fuss  with  neighbors  about  a  little  piece  of  rocky  land," 
said  Judge  A.  M.  Stack  in  addressing  an  Iredell  county  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant in  a  land  suit  in  which  property  valued  at  approximately  $125  was  in- 
volved. But  when  the  old  irish  rises,  or  personal  rights  start  to  simmer,  folks 
will  not  stop  to  count  the  cost.  The  lawyers  in  this  ease  will  probably  get 
twice  (or  more)  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  land  involved  for  their  services. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  like  this,  the  winner  along  with  the  loser  is  also  a 
loser. 

Contests  over  land  holdings  have  become  very  rare.  In  the  days  before 
most  of  the  present-day  lawyers  went  to  the  bar,  contests  of  dividing  lines 
constituted  the  majority  of  civil  cases  in  our  superior  courts.  This  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  carelessness  in  making  surveys  way  back  in  the  years  when 
lands  were  plentiful  and  population  sparse — in  fact,  it  appears  that  many  of 
the  dividing  lines  between  long  established  plantations,  like  some  of  the 
counties,  were  designated  by  the  trail  of  a  jolly  party  equipped  with  axes  and 
a  little  brown  jug. 

This  reminds  us,  however,  that  probably  there  is  not  a  county  in  the  state 
that  has  not  the  record  of  a  long  drawn-out  suit,  growing  out  of  a  disagree- 
ament  over  dividing  lines.  In  a  county,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  this  print- 
shop,  one  of  the  leading  ami  most  splendidly  equipped  plantation  owners  was 
practically  reduced  to  pauperism  by  unsuccessfully  prosecuting  through  the 
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courts  for  years  and  years  a  suit  growing  out  of  a  dividing  line  between  him 
and  his  neighbors.  Happily  these  eases  have  become  rare — and  the  lawyers 
yet  have  enough  to  do,  and  most  of  them  are  prosperous. 

HAS  THE  PROPER  CONCEPTION. 

Before  the  commissioners  of  Guilford  appeared  a  citizen  asking  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  tax  rate.  One  of  the  commissioners,  Mr.  W.  C.  Jones,  replied  that 
"the  county  is  trying  to  pay  as  it  goes;  that  if  the  tax  rate  is  reduced  now  it 
means  some  board  in  the  future  will  have  to  make  a  large  increase  in  the 
rate. ' ' 

During  the  conversation  there  entered  the  commissioners'  room  Mr.  R.  R. 
King,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  state,  who  simply  declared  that  "he 
didn't  believe  taxes  will  ever  be  appreciably  reduced  in  Guilford  or  any  other 
county 

"We  are  getting  excellent  returns  for  our  taxes,"  he  said,  "the  question 
is  not  the  amount  of  money  raised  but  the  way  it  is  spent;  the  results  to  the 
taxpayers. ' ' 

Mr.  King  is  right.  The  real  taxpayers  do  not  grumble  about  the  amount 
of  tax  they  have  to  pay;  but  there  are  times  when  they  are  excusable  in  com- 
plaining about  how  tax  money  is  spent.  There  is  no  defense  for  spending 
money  for  an  officer  that  is  incompetent,  or  one  who  goes  to  sleep  on  the 
job,  or  one  that  is  out-of-tune  with  the  spirit  of  progress  and  advancement 
and  makes  of  himself  an  obstacle  or  body  of  death.  Where  officers  spend 
money  in  a  manner  that  gets  a  dollar 's  worth  of  service  or  results  for  a  dol- 
lar expended,  draws  no  complaint  from  one  who  actually  pays  taxes — in  a 
general  way  most  of  the  complaints  come  from  those  whose  contribution  to 
the  public  fund  is  practically  negligible. 

DR.  HILL  AND  DR.  LONG. 

The  state  again  is  called  upon  to  mourn  the  passing  of  two  very  distin- 
guished and  useful  citizens,  during  the  past  week.  One  by  one  leading  figures 
that  have  contributed  to  the  glory  of  the  state  is  eliminated  by  that  force 
which  recognizes  no  class. 

Dr.  Daniel  Harvey  Hill,  formerly  president  of  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  at  Raleigh,  but  more  recently  engaged  in  historical  work, 
died  rather  unexpectedly  at  Blowing  Rock  where  he  had  gone  hoping  to  re- 
gain his  health.     Dr.  Hill  was  a  son  of  the  late  Confederate  General  D.  H. 
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Hill,  and  during  his  entire  life  was  a  teacher,  manifesting  pronounced  talent 
and  ability  for  historical  research  and  doing  considerable  editorial  work  in 
the  form  of  historical  writings  and  in  the  making  of  school  books. 

Of  an  extreme  quiet  and  smooth  temperament,  small  of  body,  big  of  brain 
was  Dr.  Hill;  but  he  was  absolutely  fearless  in  his  stand  for  what  he  be- 
lieved the  right.  His  latest  work  was  the  gathering  together  and  the  compil- 
ing of  facts  in  connection  with  the  state's  activities  during  the  War  Between 
the  States,  which  was  made  possible  by  the  liberal,  generous  and  voluntary 
contribution  of  a  patriot,  the  late  Ashley  Horn. 

The  other  distinguished  North  Carolinian,  which  death  claimed  last  week, 
was  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Long,  D.  D.,  of  Graham.  Dr.  Long,  though  in  the  eighties 
was  full  of  physical  and  mental  strength,  loved  to  see  the  glories  of  the 
state,  and  on  a  visit  to  the  peach  lands  of  central  North  Carolina,  suffered  a 
serious  automobile  accident,  injuring  him  so  severely  that  he  could  not  sur- 
vive.    He  died  in  a  Sanford  hospital. 

Dr.  Long  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family  that  has  for  years  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  the  state.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  scholarly  Judge  B.  F. 
Long,  and  the  father  of  Elmer  Long,  recently  nominated  in  the  democratic 
primary  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  Dr.  Long  was  a  conspicuous  and  out- 
standing minister  of  the  Christian  Church;  and  his  interest  and  service  edu- 
cationally may  be  grasped  when  we  recall  he  was  the  first  president  of  Elon 
College.     He  built  wisely;  lived  grandly  and  died  with  the  esteem  of  all  who 

knew  him. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

ME.  SPAINKOUR  FINDS  FAULT. 

Some  days  ago  lawyer  Spainhour,  a  thoughtful  and  interested  friend  of 
education  and  humanity,  issued  a  statement  relative  to  the  faulty  parts  of 
the  school  law  and  its  top-heavy  system. 

Other  people  have,  from  time  to  time,  observed  many  of  the  alleged  things 
about  the  law  under  which  we  are  conducting  the  public  school  system  of  the 
state.  It  could  not  possibly  be  perfect,  having  been  a  plaything  of  a  the- 
oretical enthusiast,  who  ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  adding  a  patch  here  and  one 
there,  in  carrying  out  numerous  untried  half-baked  theories. 

If  it  is  possible  to  make  the  present  patched-up  school  law  function  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  public  education,  there  is 
no  one  in  the  state  who  could  lead  with  it  more  successfully  than  Prof.  A.  T. 
Allen,  the  able,  even  tempered  honest  official,  who  also  is  the  most  eloquent 
listener  in   the   state.     Frankly   with    all    the    quack   doctors   that   have   pre- 
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scribed  for  our  public  school  law,  in  yetting  around  sharp  corners  and  over- 
coming obstacles,  it  is  a  wonder  that  so  much  good  and  progress  were  attain- 
able. 

Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith,  easily  one  of  the  choicest  spirits  North  Carolina 
has  contributed  to  Virginia,  is  now  in  Johns  Hopkins  hospital,  undergoing 
treatment,  made  necessary  by  an  automobile  accident  out  in  Wyoming.  Dr. 
Smith  is  suffering  from,  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  those  closest  to  him  are 
very  anxious  about  the  final  outcome.  Dr.  Smith  has  made  an  enviable  record 
at  the  head  of  Washington  &  Lee  University,  at  Lexington,  Va.,  having  gone 
there  from  Davidson  College. 


Hendersonville  to  is  have  a  daily  paper,  with  the  brilliant  John  Temple 
Graves,  of  Georgia,  as  editor.  Mr.  Graves,  like  lots  of  people  who  are  look- 
ing for  better  places  in  which  to  live  and  prosper,  exhibited  fine  sense  in  se- 
lecting North  Carolina. 


•^&  &&> 
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THE  EVIL  LIVES. 

E.  It.  Clark. 


"The    evil    that   men    do   lives    after 

them; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their 
bones. ' ' 
So  declared  Mark  Antony,  in  his 
oration  over  Caesar's  body.  This 
declaration  is  brought  to  mind  by  a 
recent  news  dispatch  from  London, 
conveying  the  information  that  Bishop 
Eyle,  of  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Abbey  chap- 
ter, has  refused  permission  for  the 
erection  in  the  Poet's  Corner  of  the 
Abbey  of  a  tablet  commemorating 
Lord  Byron.  This  is  the  same  Byron 
that  Hey  wood  Broun  is  satisfied  is 
unknown  to  Senator  Pat  Harrison's 
constituents,  and  would  not  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Mississippians  if  they 
did  know  him;  on  which  remark  I 
commented  in  the  last  issue  of  THE 
UPLIFT.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Lord  B\toii  is  not  yet  approved  en- 
tirely by  the  people  of  his  native 
country,  although  he  has  been  dead 
exactly  100  years  this  year. 

The  great  poet  (Byron  ranks  among 
the  great  poets)  was  refused  burial  in 
the  abbey  because  of  official  disap- 
proval of  his  private  life.  It  was 
the  centenary  of  his  death  that  moved 
a  group  of  influential  men  and  women 
of  letters  to  endeavor  to  secure  be- 
lated recognition  for  him  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  "the  national  sanc- 
tuary of  England,"  the  burial  place 
of  the  great.  In  this  "Poet's  Cor- 
ner," where  burial  was  refused  B.-ron, 
and  where  admirers  would  erect  a 
tablet  to  his  memoy,  is  the  dust  of 
some  of  the  great  English  poets — 
Chaucer,      Spenser,     Dryden,      Gray, 


Browning,  Tennyson,  and  others.  The 
petition  that  Byron,  be  accorded  rec- 
ognition  in   Westminster  was   signed 
by    three      former      premiers — Lloyd 
George    among   them ;    and   by    noted 
men   of  letters,     including     Rudyard 
Kipling.     There  was  much  indignation 
among  Byron  admirers  on  account  of 
the  refusal.     But  the  dean  of  West- 
minster   did    not    shirk    the    issue   in 
denying   the     request.     He     declared 
that  "the  man  who  outraged  the  laws 
of  our  Divine  Lord  and  whose  treat- 
ment of  women  violated  the  Christian 
principles  of  purity  and  honor,  should 
not  be  commemorated  in  Westminster 
Abbey."     And    notwithstanding    the 
literary  productions   of  a  great  poet 
yet   live ;    his   literary   fame   was   not 
"interred   with   his   bones,"   the   evil 
that  he  did  rises  up  against  his  name 
and   he   is   denied   recognition   in  his 
country's  hall  of  fame  because  of  a 
dissolute   life. 

George  Gordon  Byron,  the  sixth 
Lord  of  that  name,  possibly  inherited 
some  of  the  evil  tendencies  that  cloud 
his  fame  a  century  after  his  death, 
in  spite  of  the  recognition  of  his 
genius.  His  father  was  a  profligate 
and  squandered  his  wife's  money, 
which  caused  a  separation.  Young 
Byron  formed  early  attachments  for 
the  ladies,  his  first  love  affair  being 
at  the  age  of  9.  He  had  two  other 
serious  love  affairs  when  he  was  20 ; 
and  when  he  finally  married  he  lived 
with  his  wife  but  a  year;  or  rather 
she  refused  to  longer  live  with  him. 
Byron's  first  poems,  written  in  his 
teens,  were  ordinary  and  were  ridi- 
culed, but  by  the  time  he  was  25  he 
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had  written  the  first  part  of  "Childe 
Harold,"    which    brought    him    fame. 
Along  with  his  fame,  however,  as  the 
most  popular  poet  of  the  time,  he  was, 
the  chroniclers  say  "the  most  unpop- 
ular individual  in  the  country."  For 
that  reason  he  spent  much  of  his  life 
away   from   England;    and    while   his 
literary    work    continued    to    receive 
high  praise,  his  private  life  was  con- 
demned as  "licentious  and  his  genius 
was  tainted     by     his     indulgences." 
There  was  a  glamour  in  the  last  stage 
of  his  career,  when  he  went  to  the  aid 
of   the   Greeks  in   their   struggle   for 
independence,  rendered  valuable   ser- 
vice as  a  military  organizer,  meeting 
his  death  by  exposure  in  that  service. 
Byron,   the   chroniclers     say,     was   a 
"remarkable  instance  of  the  fluctua- 
tions   of    literary    fashion.     Elevated 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  by  his 
contemporaries,   he   was   unduly     de- 
cried after  his  death,"  and  it  was  not 
until  more  than  a  half  century  after 
his  death  that  "the  proper  place  has 
been  found  for  him  in  the  public  es- 
timation,"  according  to   the   literary 
critics. 

From  this  brief  study  we  can  see 
why  the  preachers  and  moralists  do 
not  approve  Byron.  But  there  will  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether,  in  view  of  his  unquestioned 
rank  among  the  poets,  his  shortcomings 
should  not  be  buried  after  the  lapse  of 
100  years.  There  will  be  much  dissent 
from  the  decision  of  the  dean  -A 
Westminster  by  those  who  think  only 
of  Byron,  the  poet.  But  as  the  church- 
man saw  it,  to  give  recognition  to 
Byron,  the  poet,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  must  of  necessity  in  a  sense 
approved  Byron,  the  man,  or  at  least 
condone  his  dissolute  life.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  intellectual  genus 


is  often  accompanied  by  moral  de- 
generacy. Many  men,  and  some  wo- 
men, who  have  ranked  high  in  letters 
and  among  the  great  in  military  and 
civil  life,  lived  private  lives  that,  had 
they  not  been  covered  with  the  man- 
tle of  charity,  would  have  greatly 
marred  their  fame.  Public  opinion 
is  fickle  in  such  matters.  Some  men 
who  live  immoral  lives  manage  to 
retain  popularity  even  among  those 
who  can  not  abide  their  personal 
conduct.  Sometimes  the  personality 
is  so  engaging  that  in  its  presence 
shortcomings  are  forgotten;  or  there 
are  virtues  and  strong  points  of  char- 
acter, intellectual  excellence,  or  good 
deeds  that  outshine  the  evil,  and  the 
public  overlook  the  latter. 

Just  how  far  the  virtues  in  such 
cases  should  be  permitted  to  cover 
moral  degeneracy  will  always  be  a 
matter  for  debate.  The  danger  is  that 
when  intellectual  ability,  and  com- 
manding achievements  are  found  in 
company  with  outstanding  moral  de- 
prayity,  approval  of  the  good  must 
seem  in  somej  measure  approve  the 
bad.  Of  course  occasional  moral  lapses 
should  not  utterly  condemn;  in  th't 
case  few  of  us  would  see  salvation. 
But  when  the  immorality  is  contin- 
uous, brazen,  and  apparently  little 
or  no  effort  made  to  reform,  no  mat- 
ter how  great  the  accompanying 
genius,  public  recognition  of  the 
genius  carries  with  it,  to  the  minds 
of  the  young  at  least,  the  idea  that 
morals  are  not  so  much  a,  matter  of 
concern  after  all;  that  one  may  live 
a  dissolute  life  if  he  have  good  points 
that  will  win  public  approval. 

Without  undertaking  to  settle  this 
matter  at  all,  I  am  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Byron   not   only,    but   in   many   other 
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cases,  the  "evi|  that  men  do  lives 
after  them."  Stains  on  character 
often  mar  reputations  for  all  time 
and  rise  up  to  "harass  unborn  genera- 
tions. No  one  can  live  a  dissolute  life 
and  not  suffer  from  it  in  some  way. 
In  a  few  cases  the  public  may  for- 
give, and  apparently  forget,  because 
of  outstanding  virtues.  But  the  evil 
will  not  be  entirely  forgotten.  Always 
when  there  is  recognition  and  praise 
for  the  good,  there  will  be  some  who 


will  remember  the  bad  and  bring  it 
to  mind.  '  And  in  some  cases  as  in  the 
case  of  Byron,  the  evil  memory  will 
be  the  most  conspicuous  whenever  the 
name  is  mentioned.  "A  good  name  js 
better  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches."-  A  good  reputation  is  the 
greatest  safeguard  it  is  possible  to 
have;  it  Is  a  very  present  help  in 
time  of  trouble  not  only,  but  at  all 
times    and    everywhere. 


We  were  chatting  a  little  while  ago  with  a  great  lawyer,  who  admittedly 
stands  at  the  top  of  his  honored  profession.  This  eminent  jurist  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation  declared,  "If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  I 
would  not  be  a  lawyer.  A  lawyer  is  always  loaded  down  with  other  peo- 
ple's troubles.  He  is  constantly  working  to  get  somebody  out  of  some 
sort  of  trouble.  He  is  daily  in  touch  with  the  ugly  side  of  human  nature. 
No,  sir!"  declared  the  great  lawyer  with  emphasis,  "if  I  were  out  of  it, 
no  more  law  for  me;"  But  a  lawyer's  troubles  is  not  the  point  in 
this. — Christian  Advocate. 


CURIOSITY. 

Oxford  Friend. 


Cats  and  children  are  supposed 
to  have  an  excess  of  curiosity.  But 
they  have  no  more  curiosity  than 
grown-ups;  they  merely  are  more 
frank  and  open  about  the  matter. 
Grown-ups  throw  up  a  smoke  screen 
to  cover  their  curiosity  while  chil- 
dren and  cats"  come  across  clean,  and 
without  shame  or  apology  confess 
that  the  new  or?  strange  interests 
them  immensely. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  curi- 
osity. One  kind  leads  la  invention 
and  discovery,  to  change  and  prog- 
ress; to  investigation  and  great  find- 
ings. Without  this  kind  of  curiosity 
or,  if  you  prefer,  imagination,  crook- 
ed sticks  would  still  be  the  foundation 


of  agriculture  arid  barter  the  basis  of 
business.  Another  kind  leads  to 
sticking  one's  nose  where  it  has  no 
business;  prying  into  the  affair  of 
other  people  for  the  ignoble  purpose 
of  broadcasting  slander  or  vicious 
small  talk  through  the  neighborhood. 
Children  and  cats  arc  above  this  sort 
of  curiosity.  It  take-  a  callous  soul 
to  develop  and  foster  it. 

Among  the  several  kinds  of  curi- 
osity is  the  old  common  garden  va- 
riety of  just  wanting  to  know  what  is 
going  on  with  neither  sinister  nor 
beneficent  motive;  wilii  no  ideai  of 
hurting  anybody  or  anything,  or  of 
doing  anybody  or  anything  the  least 
bit  of  good.  This  variety  of  curiosity 
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is  exhibited  when  yon  see  a  crowd 
standing  round  a  tree  looking  up  to 
see  what  some  other  person  is  looking 
at;  it  is  an  aimless  lackadaisical, 
"don't  keer"  attitude  of  i'iind  that 
just  looks  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  no  charge  for  looking. 

Fraternal  orders  and  churches --in 
fact  every  class  of  organization — 
have  many  of  these  people  of  pur- 
poseless curiosity.  Rome  of  them  are 
merely  bench  wariturs;  some  are  dis- 
turbers and  know-it-all's-  In  many 
cases  they  are  mostly  liabilities  rather 
than  assets,  creating  more-  discord  or 
apathy  than  interest  and  results 
worth  while. 

One   of   the   fine   things  about   Ma- 
sonry is  that  it  does  not  make  appeal 
to  the  curious.    A  petitioner  must  of 
his  own  initiative  apply  for  the  mys- 


teries. Of  course  this  in  itself  does 
intrigue  some  men  ■  nd  lead  them  to 
make  application  through  appeal  of 
the  unknown,  but  there  is  a  minimum 
of  it. 

A  man  who  has  no  higher  motive 
than  curiosity  is  no  more  eligible  for 
tiie  degrees  of  Masonry  than  is  the 
one  who  wants  "to  get  in"  for  busi- 
ness or  political  reasons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  claim  to  the 
patronage1  or  business  of  Masons. 
This  curiosity  that  brings  a  candi- 
date to  the  outer  door  is  too  weak 
and  colorless  to  make  him  of  much 
value  within.  In  fact,  the  chances 
are  that  once  the  degrees  are  con- 
ferred you  will  not  lind  him  often 
within,  the  fancy  that  for  the  moment 
caused  him  to  seek  Masonry  having 
passed  awav. 


COUNTRY  THINGS  I  LOVE  MOST. 

Here  is  a  happy  Tennessee  schoolgirl's  list  of  country  things  she  loves 
most: — 

I  love  the  feel  of  the  wind  in  my  hair  when  I'm  on  a  horse's  back, 
with   an  endless   road   before   me. 

I  love  the  old  curs  and  hounds  that  every  farmhouse  has.  I  love  to 
have  them  leap  up  from  their  lazy,  contented  sleep  and  meet  me  as  I 
come  in  the  gate. 

I  love  the  cows  as  they  chew  and  chew  and  chew. 

I  love  the  turkey  gobbler  as  he  spreads  his  tail  and  parades  before 
his  numerous  wives. 

I  love  to  swim  in  the  "ole  swimmin'  hole"  on  a  hot  day  and  fish  for  the 
"big  ones." 

I  love  to  hunt  for  a  partridge  nest  in  the  wheat  and  then  go  back  and 
see  the  little  birds  that  have  hatched  from  the  tiny  speckled  eggs  and 
see  the  brooding,  fearful  care  of  the  mother  bird. 

I  love  the  nights  that  are  as  light  as  day  with  millions  of  "God's 
lanterns"  and  the  feeling  that  "God's  in  His  heaven  and  all's  right 
with  the  world. ' ' — Mildred  Loving. 
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MORE  MONEY. 


(Asheville 

Because  certain  lines  of  business 
are  depressed  and  so  the  demand  for 
it  is  lessened  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  money  for  lending  at  low 
rates,  and  because  of  this  supply 
available  for  its  use  business  will  get 
better.  So  say  financial  authorities, 
speaking  a  seeming  paradox. 

The   conclusions    of   monetary   the- 
ories are  baffling  mysteries  to  most 
people — they   seem   to    defy   ordinary 
rules  of  analysis.  When  business  be- 
comes so   good  that   it  uses   so  much 
money    that    money    becomes    scarce, 
business   becomes    bad;      and     when 
business  gets  bad  it  slows  down  and 
then  money  piles  up  in  the  big  banks 
and  low  rates  lead  business  to  resume. 
At    times    the    quantitative    mone- 
tary   theory    of    Col.    Bryan    and    the 
Populists  seems  justified — that  plenty 
01    money    promotes    prosperity.    Bo 
not  the  conservative  experts  say  this? 
But    Col.   Bryan   meant    any   kind   of 
money — in    "free    silver"      he      was 
really    though    unwittingly    advocat- 
ing' fiat  money  since  cheap  metal  can 
be°fiat   money   as   well     as     cheaper 
paper.  The  experts  are  talking  of  real 
money.     An  abundance  of  misnamed 
"money"    will    produce    the    reverse 
of  prosperity — Germany  has  a   world 
of   ' '  money ' '   in  marks. 

The    seeming    paradox    follows      in 


Citizen.) 

the  lines  of  industry.  Because  the 
price  of  wheat  and  corn  has  risen 
farmers  will  have  more  money  .vith 
which  to  buy  and  because  they  buy 
more  merchants  will  buy  more  from 
the  factories  and  the  factories  will 
be  forced  to  hire  more  hands  and  the 
factory  shipments  will  give  more 
freight  for  the  railways  to  haul  and 
so  they  will  restore  laid  off  employ- 
ees and  the  employees  will  have  more 
money  to  buy  more  goods  which  will 
consequently  put  more  fa-iory  hands 
at  work  to  make  more  freight  for  the 
railways  to  haul.  Everybody  busy — 
everything    going   well. 

Then  money  is  used  up  fast  and 
there  comes  a  shortage  and  business 
slacks  and  the  railway  employees 
and  factory  hands  have  little  money 
with  which  to  buy  and  so  make,  busi- 
ness better.  We  have  had  such  a  lull 
and  now  with  ample  money— -and 
high  farm  prices — appears  the  sure- 
ty of  better  business  and  of  every- 
body busy.  Wall  Street  has  seen  '.he 
signs,  as  evidenced  by  stock  exchange 
quotations— the  rest  of  tin;  country 
will  soon  perceive  them. 

The  apparent  settlement  of  ihe 
reparations  matter  in  Europe  means 
an  immediate  demand  there  for  our 
products  of  fields  and  factories. 


"This  country  belongs  to  us  all  and  we  all  belong  to  it.  The  men  of  the 
North  South,  East  and  West  carved  it  out  of  the  wilderness  and  made 
it  great  Let  us  use  it  then  and  so  conserve  it,  giving  it  the  best  that  is 
in  us  of  brain  and  brawn  and  heart.  "-Inscription  on  tomb  of  Senator 
B  E.  Tillman  at  Trenton,  S.  C.  (Taken  from  his  address  in  United 
States  Senate  on  Declaration  of  War  with  Germany.) 
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HE  SHARP  MENTALITY  OF  A  MORAL 
IDIOT." 


(Greensboro 

An  intellectual  idiot  is  an  object  of 
pity.  A  moral  idiot  with  sharp  men- 
tality is  to  be  feared  more  than 
hyenas  or  rattlesnakes.  To  sharpen 
the  intellect  and  blunt  the  moral  sense 
is  a  high  crime  against  society.  Yet 
there  is  a  tendency  now  to  have  a 
care  for  intellectual  training  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  morals. 

The  American  people  and  especially 
educational  leaders  should  be  aroused 
to  the  growing  tendency  to  disregard 
morals  and  religion  in  present  day 
education,  lest  we  reap  a  harvest 
of  dragon's  teeth. 

Let  every  reader  of  the  Advocate 
ponder  the  following  from  the  Cen- 
tral Christian  Advocate: 

For  six  years  Dr.  Charles  Coke 
Woods  has  been  writing  a  pulpit  edi- 
torial for  the  Saturday  evening  edi- 
tion of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Af- 
ter the  Chicago  horror  in  which  the 
two  highly  educated  Chicago  univer- 
sity students  mutilated  and  murder- 
ed a  neighbor  youth,  Dr.  Woods  wrote 
one  that  has  aroused  widespread  at- 
tention. It  is  "Educating  Moral 
Idiots."  President  Kleinsmid  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  put 
the  editorial  in  his  commencement 
address  to  about  10,000  in  the  Co- 
liseum in  Exposition  Park,  Los 
Angeles,  on  Sunday  evening.  June 
loth.  Preachers  have  called  attention 
to  it  from  their  pulpits.     The  prinei- 
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pal  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Select  School, 
of  Pasadena,  had  it  taught  in  the 
school.  Managing  editor  of  the 
Times  states  they  had  scarcely  ever 
had  so  many  calls  for  extra  copies. 
Harry  Chandler,  owner  and  publish- 
er, has  sent,  with  a  personal  letter, 
1.000  copies  to  leading'  newspapers  of 
the  United  States,  asking  them  to  re- 
print all  or  parts  to  help  scatter  the 
preachment  over  the  nation.  If  all 
our  people  could  read  that  editorial 
it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  finance 
our  Christian  colleges.  Dr.  Woods 
raises  the  question  as  to  what  is  the 
student  going  to  do  with  the  sharpen- 
ed weapons  education  puts  in  his 
hand..  Is  he  going  to  wreck  a  bank  ? 
Is  he  going  to  murder  his  neighbor? 
What  avails  chemistry  without 
character?  What  use  has  mathema- 
tics without  manhood?  Who  can 
trust  the  sharp  mentality  of  a  moral 
idiot?  Another  quotation:  "Wanted: 
Schools  that  teach  the  essential  worth 
of  the  human  soul.  Wanted :  Col- 
leges that  put  first  in  importance  con- 
science and  character.  Wanted: 
Universities  that  regard  great  souls 
as  of  more  importance  than  great 
sprinters.  The  citizens  who  support 
these  educational  institutions  have 
the  moral,  the  financial  and  the  civil 
right  to  expect  from  them  'first 
things   things   first. '  ' ' 


Wonder  if  there  ever  was  a  public  enterprise  started  where  somebody 
didn't  try  to  grind  a  private  axe  on  the  public  grindstone.  If  anyone 
knows  cf  such  an  instance  please  stand  to  your  feet. — King's  Mountain 
Herald. 
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TWENTY  MILLION  PASSENGERS 
HAULED.. 

(News  6  Observer) 
State  Superintendent  Allen  of  the  Educational  department  has  given  to  the 
public,  through  the  Raleigh  News  &  Observer,  some  very  interesting  stastistics. 
Locally  this  information  will  give  another  proof  of  the  sleepiness  and  lack  of 
interest  or  vision  of  certain  school  offcials  in  a  county  that,  on  account  of  its, 
geographical  location,  its  long-time  prominence,  its  industrial  leadership  and 
the  high  type  of  its  citizenship,  should  be  among  the  leaders.  For  such  a 
county  with  such  golden  opportunities  to  be  such  a  laggard  invites  the  people 
of  the  state  to  wonder  what  kind  of  school  officials  direct  education  in  that 
county  that,  in  all  official  statistics,  shows  up  a  laggard. 

Twelve  hundred  and  thirteen  motor      eight  school  trucks  in  operation,  tak- 
trucks,  thirteen  touring  ears  and  six      ing  care  of  393  children, 
wagons  were   employed  in  transport-  Alleghany,   Cherokee,   Clay.   Cabar- 

inu :  45.018  school  children  to  and  from  rus,  Perquimans,  Swain  and  Watauga 
school  in  the  State  during  the  past  counties  as  yet  have  not  fallen  into 
school  term,  according  to  figures  the  procession  of  school  trucks, 
made  public  yesterday  by  State  Su-  Chowan  and  Yaney  get  by  with  one 
perintendent  A.  T.  Allen.  Ninety-  truck  each.  The  figures  are  mdic- 
three  of  the  100  counties  provide  ative  of  the  progress  of  school  con- 
transportation  for  a  part  of  their  solidation  throughout  the  State,  and 
school  population.  the  disappearance  of  the  small  coun- 

With  an  average  school  term  of  try  school,  Mr.  Allen  points  out.  The 
130  davs.  and  taking  the  children  to  number  of  trucks  and  the  children 
school  and  back  again,  the  total  num-  transported  by  counties  1923-24  fol- 
ber  of  passengers  carried  during   the      lows: 

year  was  19,702,680,  and  all  of  it  was  No.        No. 

done    without    accident    resulting    in  Trucks     Pupils 

serious   injury   to    any    child,   so    far      Alamance 12  -'3 

as  the  reports  to  the  Superintendent       Alexander    2 

indicate.     The  number  will  likely  be      Alleghany  ' 

largely  increased  this  year.  Anson   21  OUI 

Wilson  stands  out  ahead  of  all  the      Ashe    3  °° 

other    counties   in   the    State    with    a      Avery     8  3/6 

total  of  68  trucks  in  operation,  carry-      Beaufort    5  |2° 

ing  2,222  children  to  and  from  school      Bertie     5  ^ 

for  eight  months  in  the  year.     Gran-      Bladen    26  986 

ville    ranks    second    with    66    trucks      Brunswick    5  20/ 

carrying  1,867    children    and    Edge-      Buncombe    <■>  ™ 

cambe    well    down    the    list    is    third       Burke     1G 

with  42  trucks  taking  care  of  1,470      Cabarrus 
children.     Wake     county      has     only        Caldwell     °  °°' 
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Camden    2 

Carteret     8 

Caswell    12 

Catawba 13 

Chatham    15 

Cherokae 

Chowan    1 

Clay 

Cleveland     10 

Columbus 33 

Craven    21 

Cumberland 19 

Currituck 14 

Dare   2 

Davidson    18 

Davie    9 

Duplin    21 

Durham     14 

Edgecombe    42 

Forsyth 8 

Franklin 26 

Gaston   8 

Gates    8 

Graham    5 

Granville    66 

Greene 4 

Guilford     36 

Halifax    16 

Harnett    3 

Haywood   5 

Henderson     5 

Hertford     8 

Hoke   8 

Hyde 10 

Iredell 8 

Jackson  7 

•Johnston    10 

Jones 16 

Lee    3 

Lenoir    12 

Lincoln 11 

Macon 

Madison   4 

Martin 9 


60 
374 
381 

757 
443 


298 
936 
659 
973 
360 
142 
925 
360 
481 
554 

1470 
578 
956 
580 
234 
140 

1867 
193 

1222 
536 
63 
128 
85 
254 
239 
289 
410 
220 
436 
385 
130 
233 
675 

245 
182 


McDowell 7 

Mecklenburg   19 

Mitchell     . 1 

Montgomery    21 

Moore     29 

Nash    20 

New   Hanover    3 

Northampton 18 

Onslow    2 

Orange    6 

Pamlico    19 

Pasquotank   12 

Pender    16 

Perquimans 

Person    7 

Pitt   30 

Polk    8 

Randolph   5 

Richmond 21 

Robeson     27 

Rockingham 18 

Rowan    2 

Rutherford    31 

Sampson    24 

Scotland    5 

Stanly    31 

Stokes     10 

Surry    9 

Swain 

Transylvania    2 

Tyrell 2 

Union     9 

Vance    0 

Wake     8 

Warren 24 

Washington 15 

Watauga 

Wayne    15 

Wilkes     14 

Wilson    68 

Yadkin    3 

Yancey   1 

Total   in   State     1232 


455 

1452 

75 

1062 

1043 

127 

237 

426 

43 

227 

415 

590 

319 

520 
93C 
399 

134 
722 

1021 
720 
50 
951 
783 
175 

1835 
502 
335 

47 
52 

216 
250 
393 
764 
637 

450 
,11-67 
2222 
155 
150 
45018 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INSTRUMENTS. 


By   Norman 

There  is  rhythm  in  all  things.     The 
wild  man  is   driven  by  his   emotions 
to  swing  his  body,  which  is  his  danee.- 
A   mother,   sorrowing     over     a    dead 
child,   sways  and  bends  in    (rhythm) 
until   she   is    worn    out.     The      hand- 
clapping  may  be   combined   with  the 
beating  of  drums.     From  the  hollow 
tree    grew    the    drum,    which      means 
much    to    primitive    man.     It    brings 
joy,    sadness,    or    courage.     It    gives 
orders    in    battle,    and    carries      mes- 
sages in  peaceful  times.     The  sounds 
produced  by  the  drum  possess  strong 
attractions  to  the  ears  of  the  savage. 
and  this  leads  to  an  early  transforma- 
tion into  an  instrument  of  music,  and 
in  this  latter  capacity  it   appears  in 
the  present  military  bands  and  orches- 
tras. 

The  goddess  of  knowledge  invented 
the  flute,  but  threw  it  away  because 
of  the  facial  distortions  its  playing 
caused.  In  its  stead  she  took  the  lyre 
which  Mercury,  the  winged  messenger 
of  the  gods,  had  invented  and  given 
to  Apolla,  the  god  of  music.  But  long- 
before  the  flute  or  lyre  were  heard, 
music  had  come  into  being  with  the 
cymbals    of    the    Curetes. 

The  Greeks  gave  the  discovery  of 
the  open  pipe  to  the  uncouth  Pan,  who 
found  sound  in  broken  reeds,  which 
he  formed  into  musical  instruments. 
The  Greeks  tell  of  a  more  simple  be- 
ginning of  stringed  instruments. 
Apollo  and  Diana  were  enjoying  the 
hunt  when  Apollo  perceived  the 
twanging  of  his  sister's  bow  string, 
and  the  weapon  of  the  hunt  was 
transformed  into  the  format: on  of 
the  violin  and  the  piano. 


Jacklin. 

The  Assyrians  left  behind  them  rep- 
resentation of  their  instruments.  The 
ancient -Hebrews  had  but  one  instru- 
ment that  is  known  to  the  modern 
world,  shopher. 

To  some  extent  the  careless  naming 
of  instruments  has  continued  even  to 
the  present  time. 

The  Egyptians  are  regarded  as  the 
most  ancient  of  the  civilized  nations 
who  have  left  to  the  world  any  knowl- 
edge of  their  music  and  its  instru- 
ments. The  Assyrians  show  that  they 
had  an  instrument  of  considerable  de- 
velopment. Students  of  India  say 
that  instruments  long  ago  existed 
there,  and  had  assumed  a  highly  de- 
veloped state. 

In  the  stringed  instruments,  vibra- 
tions are  produced  by  plucking  the 
strings  with  the  fingers,  or  with  pieces 
of  material,  by  striking  them  with 
hammers,  or  by  rubbing  them  with  a 
bow.  The  dull  voice  of  the  wood  has 
given  place  to  the  sharper  voice  of 
metal,  as  it  appears  in  the  bell  and 
the  gong.  The  bell  was  an  early  pro- 
duction of  the  eastern  nation.  The 
Chinese  claimed  to  have  possessed 
bells  even  before  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  hang  them.  Specimens  of  bells 
have  been  found  in  Egyptian  mummy 
cases.  Cymbals  also  have  a  long  his- 
tory. It  was  believed  that  they  ori- 
ginated among  the  Turks  and  Arabs. 
Another  member  of  the  orchestra  is 
the  triangle,  which  is  a  bar  of  steel 
bent  into  triangular  form,  and  beaten 
with  a  rod  of  the  same  metal. 

The  flute  has  figured  in  the  history 
of  all  times.  Sax  produced  the  saxo- 
phone in  1840,  although  classed  with 
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the  clarinet  the  fingering  is  that  of 
the  oboe,  and  the  tube  is  of  brass. 
The  instrument,  useful  in  military 
music,  is  not  looked  upon  with  favor 
by   composers   for  the   orchestra. 

The  stringed  instruments  are  con- 
sidered the  foundation  of  the  orches- 
tra. There  was  a  surprising  develop- 
ment from  the  instrument  used  by  the 
first  player  on  the  strings  into  the 
harp.  The  harp  is  found  in  a  sur- 
prising state  of  development  among 
the  Ancients. 

Viols  appear  as  the  next  instrument 
development,  and  it  was  a  poorly  fur- 
nished household  which  was  not  pro- 
vided with  chests  of  them,  as  the 
group  was  called  after  the  receptacle 
in  which  it  was  kept  while  not  in  use. 
These  four  represented  an  instru- 
ment corresponding  in  pitch  to  each 
of  the  voices,  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and 
bass. 


The  wood  instruments  include  the 
piccolos,  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  Eng- 
lish horn,  bassoon,  and  the  contra-bas- 
soon.  The  most  refined  of  the  wood- 
winds is  the  oboe.  The  flute  used  in 
orchestras  is  a  very  necessary  instru- 
ment. The  piccolo,  in  reality  a  small 
flute,  gives  the  highest  notes  of  the 
entire  "orchestra.  The  most  beautiful 
of  the  wood  instruments  is  the  clari- 
net, which  is  also  the  most  useful. 
The  bassoon,  which  is  the  bass  of  the 
oboe,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cello 
among  the  strings.  The  English  horn 
is  essentially  an  instrument  for  solo 
work. 

The  brass  instruments  comprise  the 
horns,  trumpets,  trombones,  and  tubas. 
The  trumphet  is  difficult  to  play.  The 
trombone  possesses  great  power.  The 
bass  of  the  brass  band  is  the  tuba. 
Orchestras  may  be  composed  of  few 
which     must 


ov   many   instruments, 
blend    perfectly. 


A  BRAVE  MOTHER  BASS. 

Snakes  are  destructive  of  fish.  Many  students  of  nature  have  seen 
the  reptiles  injure  or  kill  fresh-water  fish,  even  the  swift  trout.  It  is 
astonishing,  therefore,  to  learn  that  the  tables  may  be  turned.  In  a  re- 
cent bulletin  of  the  American  Game  Protective  Associaion  is  an  account 
of  the  courage  of  a  female  black  bass  in  protecting  her  nest  of  eggs 
against  an  attacking  water  snake. 

A  student  of  fish  life  was  watching  the  mother  bass.  Many  times 
fish  would  come  near  the  nest,  but  the  vigilant  mother  would  drive  them 
off  Presently  a  water  snake  came  swimming  along  the  bank  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  nest.  As  quick  as  a  flash  the  bass  was  after  the  reptile. 
She  made  her  savage  attack  from  the  rear,  thrashing  the  water  into  suds. 
When  the  ripples  had  quieted  down  the  student  observed  that  a  large 
part  of  the  snake  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  bass.  Once  more  the  sur- 
face of  the  waterbecame  agitated;  when  it  was  again  smoot  the  snake 
was  gone  and  the  bass  was  returning  to  her  nest.— Exchange. 
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"OPEN   SCHOOLS:   CLOSE   JAILS." 


(The  Friend.) 


"A  man  ki  state's  prison  is  now 
serving  the  first  of  four  sentences  to 
life  imprisonment.  He  was  convicted 
of  four  murders  and  got  the  limit  for 
each  crime.  Tests  proved  him  to  be 
very  dull  and  slow  1c.  learn.  The 
teachers  had  to  tell  him  every  thing- 
five  times  over.  But  he  had  mechani- 
cal ability  far  above  the  average.  A 
wise  warden  stopped  treating  him  as 
a  dangerous  beast  and  trained  lam 
for  certain  machine  wont,  '.the  man 
now  operates  two  machines  where  the 
average  outside  workman  operates 
one.  Instead  of  costing  the  state 
more  than  $300  per  year,  he  earns 
his   own   keep. 

"From  eight  years  ..Ad  this  convict 
has  spent  nearly  all  his  life  in  in- 
stitutions and  jails.  It  has  cost  the 
State  a  great  deal  ol  money  to  arrest 
and  jail  him.  One  per  cent  of  that 
m.>:.ey.  spem  on  the  right  sort  of 
-eh«;oling,  might  lu-.vt  steered  this 
I'o'.i -times  murderer  safely  into  a  de- 
'lil,  useful  life  in  tne  work  that  he 
'oves    and    can    do." — Collier's. 

The  jails  nnd  ostracism  have  played 
a  tremendous  role  in  human  affairs. 
-Vi'iety  has  '.'oked  on  them  rs  great 
i  :■: '  eetives  with  aloiost  festish-likc 
faith.  It  still  has  that  bias.  Many 
of  us  think  that  when  we  put  some- 
body gone  wrong-  in  jail  or  refuse  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  hini|'  the 
whole  business  has  been  settled  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  have 
the  idea  that  vengeance  taken  is  the 
best  and  all  that  can  be  done. 

What  stupid  blunders  have  been 
made  and  how  blindly  do  we  often 
act  in     even     this     enlighted       age. 


Thousands  of  infantile  or  juvenile 
minds  are  neglected  or  mal-trained 
every  day  of  the  year.  The  victim 
grows-  up  with  a  grouch  against  con- 
ventions or  in  some  way  misconducts 
himself  on  account  of  those  conditions 
of  early  yrears  for  which  he  is  in  not 
the  least  degree  responsible.  His 
plastic  mind  has  been  bungled  with ; 
in  his  helpless  condition  he  has  re- 
ceived mental  or  psychic  wounds  thU 
determined  what  sort  of  disease  he 
shall  be  afflicted  with  in  manhood. 
When  he  evinces  criminality  we  want 
to  jail  him  or  kick  him  out  of  church 
or  lodg'e  and  turn  every  hand  against 
him. 

It  is  hard  to  get  next  to  the  situa- 
tion. So  many  of  us  never  look  b  s- 
hind  the  unsocial  acts;  never  see  that 
it  is  a  logical  outcropping;  never  see 
that  the  same  sort  of  blunder  is  go- 
ing on  right  under  our  noses — little 
children  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ig- 
norance and  neglect  or  submitted  to 
false  teachings,  these  same  little  chil- 
dren to  eventually  develop  into  the 
men  of  the  future  who  will  prey  on 
society   and   cost   it   heavily. 

The  incident  cited  by  Collier's 
shows!  the  high  cost  of  the  wrong 
way.  and  the  fine  results  found  in  the 
right  way.  When  the  subject  of  ed- 
ucation is  under  discussion  often  you 
hear  a  man  of  intelligence  take  the 
stand  of  being  in  favor  of  education 
for  "all  who  can  take  it,"  adding, 
"but  I  aint  in  favoii  of  spending 
money  on  boys  and  girls  who  won't 
studyr  or  aint  got  sense  enough  to 
learn."  This  attitude  of:  mind  has 
been    the   making   of   countless    crim- 
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inals  and  countless  failures. 

Some  of  these  who  ' '  aint  got  sense 
enough,  are  in  the  very  greatest  need 
of  being  looked  after.  From  them 
are  recruited  practically  all  the  fail- 
ures and  the  criminal  bent.  From 
them  you  draw  the  poor  house  pa- 
tronage; they  make  up  the  larger 
part  of  homes  for  defectives  and  dis- 
eased. 

Ignorance  makes  criminals  and 
paupers;  we  punish  the  first  and  neg- 
lect the  last  named  on  the  virtuous 
grounds  that  they  are  of  no  value  to 
society. 

Almost  every  child  comes  into  the 
world  with  sufficient  body  and  mind 
equipment  to  render  it  useful  and 
happy.  Nature  does  its  part  hand- 
somely. The  plans  and  specifications 
under  which  humanity  is  built  do  not 
call  for  defectives  and  few  are  born 
as  such.  Most  of  those  whom  we 
send  to  jail  or  the  lunatic  asylum,  as 
well  as  those  shunted  into  the  poor 
house,  are  not  nature's  misfits,  but 
society's  mishandled. 

The  years  pile  up  evidence  that  the 
public  schools  must  be  open  to  every 
child ;  that  saner  methods  of  handling 
infantile   minds   must     somehow      be 


stressed  on  mothers  and  fathers; 
that  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
citizens  must  be  made  to  realize  more 
fully  that  their  indifference  or  pre- 
judice are  factors  in  social  wrongs 
and  stupidities. 

The  criminal  is  a  fool — but  he  did 
not  make  himself  a  fool  originally 
perhaps.  Somebody  fooled  him  when 
he  was  little.  We  have  to  punish 
him  for  purposes  of  restraint  and  ex- 
ample. He  is  selfish,  brutish,  useless 
—he  costs  money  and  morals  and 
pays  no  dividends.  But  why?  Some- 
body fooled  him  in  infancy  and  mis- 
managed  him   in   childhood. 

And  somebpdy  is  fooling,  somebody 
is  mismanaging,  little  children  every 
day,  because  they  themselves  were 
not  taught  better.  The  blind  is  lead- 
ing the  blind 

Does  any  sensible  man  or  woman 
question  the  need  of  the  most  wide- 
spread education?'  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  more  vital  need  than 
that  for  supporting  the  public  school 
system,  and  every  branch  of  educa- 
tion that  trains  minds*,  and  builds 
bodies;  that  puts  ignorance  super- 
stition and  fetishness  to  rout! 
No,  for  there  is  none. 


Square  your  shoulders  to  the  world! 

It's  easy  to  give  in — 
Lift  your  chin  a  little  higher! 

You  were  made  to  win. 
Grit  your  teeth,  but  smile,  don't  frown, 

We  all  must  bear  our  bit. 
It's  not  the  load  that  weighs  us  down, 

It's  the  way  we  carry  it.— Exchange. 
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HOW  BJAX  MADE  GOOD. 


By  Wallace  Dunbar  Vincent. 

If  you  and  I  had  been  in  an  air- 
plane flying  low  over  Long  Hill,  one 
morning  last  summer,  we  might  have 
seen  two  boys  earnestly  talking  in 
Trumbull  and  a  colored  man  riding 
a  mule  in  Stepney.  But  we  never 
would  have  imagined  that  the  meet- 
ing of  these  four  would  start  a  series 
of  events  so  odd  as  to  make  a  rat- 
tling good  story.  Here  it  is,  just  as 
I  heard  it  from  Ned  Drew  : 

My  ehum,  Billy  Borden,  and  I 
were  sitting  on  that  old  stone  wail 
where  the  brook  Crosse's  the  road. 
We  were  talking  about  what  a  lot  of 
money  we  could  make  if  we  bad  a 
flivver.  You  see,  all  summer  and 
fall  there's  lots  of  folks  coming  up 
here  for  weekends,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  who  want  to  go  miles  off  the 
bus  route.  And  lots  of  the  people 
they  visit  haven't  any  ear  to  send  to 
the  stotion  at  Trumbull;  so  there's 
nothing  to  do  but  hire  one  of  the  two 
taxies  for  four  or  five  dollars — or  as 
much  more  as  the  drivers  dare 
charge. 

"If  we  bad  any  old  thing,  'slong's 
it  would  go,"  said  Billy,  "we  could 
pick  up  folks  for  half  what  those  pi- 
rates charge,  and  make  money  hand 
over  fist !  And  I  know  where  we 
could  buy  a  busted  flivver  for  a  hun- 
dred dollars,  that  my  brother  says  he 
could  fix  up  0.  K.  in  no  time,  with 
some  old  parts  he's  picked  up." 

"We  stand  a  fat  chance  of  getting 
a  hundred  dollars,"  I  said.  "My 
pop's  worried  now  about  bis  taxes — 
and  your  father's  stingy.  Well,  you 
said  he  was!  If  someone 'd  only 
lend  us  the  money,  Ave   could  pay  it 


back  in  a  couple  of  months,  I'll  bet." 

It  was  just  at  that  very  minute, 
that  oyer  the  hill  came  a  darkey  as- 
tride a  mule.  Both  of  'em  seemed 
to  be  in  a  hurry,  for  one  was  kick- 
ins'  out  his  legs  for  all  he  was  worth, 
and  the  other  was  lamming  him  with 
a  switch.  As  they  came  nearer  we 
could  see  that  it  was  a  very  short 
mule  and  a  very  long  colored  man. 
He  had  to  hold  up  his  knees — the 
man  did — so's  his  feet  wouldn't  drag. 
It  wore  a  red  bridle,  and  no  saddle 
at  all.  I  mean  the  mule.  The  man 
had  on  corduroy  pants  and  a  blue 
flannel  shirt,  and  a  cap  with  an  R  in 
front. 

"  Looka  what's  comin'!"  shouted 
Billy.  Just  as  they  got  in  front  of 
us  the  rider  yelled  something  to  the 
animal,  and  let  his  own  feet  down. 
That  stopped  them,  dead.  The  mule 
turned  his  head,  with  its  long  ears 
pointing  straight  forward,  around 
to  the  darkey,  and  looked  at  him, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "Well,  what  you 
puttin'  on  the  brakes  so  sudden 
for?" 

' '  Mind  yo '  own  bus  'ness ! ' '  said 
the  man,  just  as  if  the  mule  had 
spoken.  "Say,  yo'  boys,  where  at 
is  dis  yere  road  takin  us?  Does  us 
git  to  Bridgeport  disaway?" 

"Sure,"  answered  Billy,  sliding  off 
the  wall.  "Keep  right  on  through 
Trumbull  Center.  Foller  the  signs. 
Five  miles '11  get  you  there.-' 

I  followed  Billy  off  the  wall,  and 
we  patted  the  mule's  head  and  rub- 
bed our  hands  over  its  smooth  sides. 
It  was  a  pretty  dandy  looking  mule. 

"What's  his  name?"  asked  Billy. 
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"He's  real  gentle,  isn't  he?"  I 
said. 

The  darkey  looked  back  at  the  hill, 
and  wrinkled  his  face  all  up  before 
answering'. 

"Dis  yere  mewel  name  Ajax,"  he 
said.  "An'  he  sure  am  safe,"  'cept' 
fo'  dem  as  don't  un'erstan'  his  pus- 
sonality.  Feed  an'  water  him  good, 
an'  cuss  him  hearty,  an'  ther'  ain't 
no  mewel  nowhere '11  teteh  him,  now- 
how.  Wuk  all  day  an'  night,  an' 
do  his  sleepin'  in  between  times. 
An'  brains!  Lemme  tell  yo',  boys, 
brains  is  w'at  Ajax  haid  ain't  got 
nothin '  else  but ! ' ' 

Again  he  sent  a  worried  glance  up 
the  hill,  and  lifted  his  feet  to  start 
on. 

"Could  he  pull  a  two-seated  run- 
about?" questioned  Billy. 

"He  c'd  pull  a  steam-roller!"  de- 
clared the  darkey. 

"Want  to  sell  him?"  I  called  as 
he  moved  off— for  I'd  caught  on  to 
what  Billy  was  thinking. 

The  big  feet  came  down  in  the 
road,  and  Ajax  stopped. 

"Dat  w'at  I'm  goin'  Bridgeport 
fo'  "  was  the  reply.  "Know  any- 
buddy  'roun'  heah  buy  him,  boy? 
Him  wuth  free  Iran'  dollars,  but  I 
lets  him  go  fo'  sebenty-fl',  fo'  quick 
sale. ' ' 

Billy  and  I  looked  at  each  other. 
What' a  chance,  if  only  we  could 
grab  it!  A  mule  that  could  pull 
steam-rollers  wouldn't  ever  get  tired 
hauling  pasengers  from  the  station. 
And  in  our  barn  was  an  old  carriage 
no  one  ever  used,  and  harness  and 
everything.  And  Ajax  cost  less  than 
the  'flivver,  and  free  hay  would  do 
instead  of  gasoline  at  twenty-eight 
cents. 

Of  course  it   seemed   silly   even   to 


think  of  getting  seventy-five  dollars. 
But  all  of  a  sudden  I  remembered 
something  I'd  heard  pop  tell  a  man 
who  need  money  to  start  a  business. 
"Anything  you  want  for  a  good  pur- 
pose," he'd'  said,  "youl'll  get,  if 
you'll  only  try  hard  enough.  Go  see 
Halbert,  and  tell  him  all  about  it. 
Banks  are  always  ready  to  help  a 
man  make  money."  Now,  didn't  I 
know  Mr.  Halbert,  myself  ? 

"Look  here,"  I  said  to  the  darkey, 
who  had  ridden  back  to  us.  "If 
you'll  hitch  up  Ajax  to  our  runabout., 
and  drive  us  down  to  the  bank  in 
town,  I'll  try  to  buy  him.  Will 
you?" 

At  first  he  said  he  wouldn't.  He 
was  in  a  hurry,  and  how  could  v.  e  get 
money  out  of  a  bank,  anyway?  Then 
he  looked  up  the  hill  again,  and  said 
he'd  try  it  if  we'd  hurry.  We  hur- 
ried, believe  me,  and  were  soon  driv- 
ing into  Trumbull  Center  and  up  to 
the  First  National  Bank. 

I  walked  right  into  the  president's 
office  before  anyone  could  stop  me. 
Mr.  Halbert  looked  surprised,  but 
told  me  to  sit  down.  Didn't  I  know 
that  banks  required  security  for  a 
loan?  When  he'd  told  me  what  that 
meant,  I  said,  well,  couldn't  he  take 
a  mortgage  on  Ajax — forgetting  that 
I  hadn't  mentioned  the  mule's  name. 
Then  he  looked  more  surprised  than 
ever. 

"  'Ajax?'  "  he  repeated,  and  just 
caught  his  glasses  as  they  tumbled 
of  his  nose.  "Are  you  trying  to  be 
funny  at  my  expense?  The  only 
Ajax  I  ever  heard  of  was  a  Greek 
hero  who  died  centuries  ago.  What 
do  you  mean  ? ' ' 

When  I  explained  he  stopped 
forwning  and  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  out  at  the  mule  and  the 
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darkey  and  the  carriage  and  Billy. 
As  he  stood  there  the  mule  turned 
his  head  around  toward  the  "window 
and  pointed,  his  long  ears  at  Mr.  Hal- 
bert,  and  made  the  queerest  noise  you 
ever  heard. 

Why  it  struck  him  so  funny  I  don't 
know;  but  Mr.  Halbert  laughed  so 
hard  that  he  had  to  sit  down  and 
wipe  his  eves.  Then  he  took  some 
money  from  his  pocket  and  held  it 
out  to  me. 

"Here.  Ned,"  he  said,  his  shoul- 
ders still  shaking  a  little,  "offer  this 
twenty  five  dollars  to  the  colored 
man.  When  he  sees  the  cold  cash 
he'll  accept  it — unless  I  know  very 
little  of  his  race.  And  undersand,  I 
shall  expect  you  to  bring  me  five  dol- 
lars for  the  next  five  weeks,  without 
fail.  I'm  doing  this  because  I  know 
your  father,  because  I  like  your 
nerve,  and  because  Ajax  has  given 
me  a  good  laugh,  I  hope  the  mule 
makes  good. ' ' 

Well,  the  consequences  were  that 
in  a  few  minutes  Billy  and  I  were 
public  hackmen,  and  waiting  at  the 
station  for  the  noon  train  from  the 
city.  The  taxi  men  and  other  drivers 
paid  no  attention  to  us,  except  to 
grin.  Maybe  after  they  found  us  tak- 
ing away  some  of  their  trade — 

"When  the  train  came  in  six  passen- 
gers were  pounced  upon  by  the  ' '  pi- 
rates" and  whizzed  away.  Nobody 
saw  us  at  all.  Billy  said  we'd  have 
to  put  up  a  sign,  telling  people  that 
our  rates  were  lowest.  That  would 
bring  us  trade.  Then  a  man  came 
out  of  the  station. 

Seeing  no  one  but  us,  he  walked 
over  to  us  and  asked  where  he  could 
find  someone  to  take  him  to  the  Sims 
place.  He  was  a  very  fat  man,  all 
dressed  up  like  the  clothes  ads,  and 


wore  his  straw  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head. 

• '  Take  you  over  for  a  dollar, ' '  said 
Billy  in  the  voice  he  uses  for  busi- 
ness. He  knew  the  others  would 
charge  two. 

The-  fat  man  laughed  and  looked 
us  over. 

"I  want  to  get  there  before  night, 
kidclo, ' '  he  grinned. 

"In  half  an  hour,  or  you  needn't 
pay,"  I  said. 

••Well,"  he  chuckled,  "as  it's  a 
mule-drive  or  else  walk,  I'll  take  you 
up  if  you'll  take  me  up." 

He  climbed  in  at  the  back,  and  fill- 
ed up  the  whole  rear  seat,  easy.  Billy 
and  I  got  in,  and  I  drove.  That  is,  I 
picked  up  the  lines  and  said,  "Get 
up.'"  and  touched  Ajax  with  the 
whip.  Ajax  leaned  against  his  collar 
and  braced  his  legs,  but  we  hardly 
budged.  The  mule  turned  that  head 
of  his  "way  round  and  looked  past 
Billy  and  me,  at  the  passenger;  and 
then  he  looked  at  us,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "What  do  you  think  you  bought 
— a  team  of  oxen?" 

With  that  he  stopped  dead  where 
he  was,  and  wouldn't  move.  And 
every  time  we  tried  to  make  him  he 
looked  around  at  the  fat  man  and 
shook  his  head  from  side  to  side. 
This  made  the  man  laugh  at  first:  but 
he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  Sims 
road,  which  beains  with  a  pretty  steep 
place,  and  he  laughed  less  and  less. 
Billy  and  I  began  to  think  we'd  lose 
that  dollar,  by  the  taxi  men  coming 
back   before   we    got    started. 

Then  Billy  had  one  of  his  bright 
ideas.  He  said  to  wait  a  minute — 
which  was  a  silly  thing  to  say — and 
ran  over  to  the  general  store.  He 
es  ne  back  carrying  a  long  bamboo 
is!  .  ig   pole   and     some     hay.     Ajax 
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sniffed  the  hay  and  wiggled  his  ears. 
Keeping  behind  the  rig  until  he  had 
tied  the  hay  on  the  end  of  the  pole, 
Silly  then  got  in,  and  held  the  pole 
so  that  the  hay  dangled  in  front  of 
the  mule. 

Ajax  started,  and  Ajax  kept  on  go- 
ing. I  steered  him  onto  the  right 
road,  which  begins  with  a  pretty  steep 
hill.  But  that  didn  't  bother  our  mule 
one  bit.  He  was  going  to  get  that 
hay,  and  he  kept  on  trying  harder  and 
harder.  Now  and  then  Ms  long  teeth 
would  snap  on  a  straw  or  two,  but 
that  was  all.  This  made  him  mad, 
and  he  laid  back  those  long  ears  of 
his  and  made  funny  sounds  through 
his  nose.  The  fat  man  was  all  doubled 
up,  and  making  noises  as  if  he  was 
choking  to  death.  He  was  nearly  as 
funny  as  the  mule. 

By  the  time  we  topped  the  hill,  the 
old  runabout  was  rocking  so  that  only 
the  passenger's  weight  kept  us  from 
toppling  over.  I  got  scared,  I'll  ad- 
mit, and  yelled  to  Billy  that  we  didn't 
need  to  use  the  hay  going  clown  hill. 
He  raised  the  pole,  and  came  near 
wrecking  us;  for  Ajax  tried  to  climb 
right  up  into  the  air. 

"Jehoshaphat!"  hollered  the  pas- 
senger, hanging  on  to  his  seat  for 
dear  life.  "Let  him  have  it!  Let 
him  have  it!" 

Billy  did.  And  the  mule  stopped 
so  quick  that  the  fat  man  broke  the 
back  of  our  seat,  and  we  broke  the 
dashboard.  While  we  righted  our- 
selves and  did  what  we  could  to  fix 
the  carriage,  that  mule  just  stood 
with  his  four  legs  spread  out  on  that 
steep  road,  and  munched  hay  as  if  he 
was  in  a  flat  field  somewhere,  and 
hadn't  near  about  smashed  us  all  to 
flinders  a  minute  before.  The  fat 
man  climbed  out,  all  of  a-tremble. 


"How  far  am  I  from  the  Sims 
place,  and  which  way  is  if?"  he 
panted,  looking  for  his  hat,  which  had 
rolled  down  the  hill.  "Half  a  mile 
ahead,  eh?  Well,  I'll  sure  enjoy  the 
walk— after  this.  Here's  five  dollars. 
Four  of  it 's  a  thank-offering  that  my 
wife  isn't  a  widow.  Just  do  one  thing 
to  please  me.  I'm  sort  of  a  stickler 
for  consistency.  Rename  that  long- 
eared  specimen.  Ajax  is  dead.  If 
there's  anything  dead  about  that 
mule,  I've  failed  to  notice  it.  Call 
him  Bjax.  Good-bye.  I  hope  you 
both  live  to  get  hhome." 

While    the    mule    finished    the    hay 
Billy   and  I   talked   things  over,   and 
we  couldn't  agree.     He  was  for  rig- 
ging up  a  frame  over  the  shafts,  with 
a  pulley  arrangement  that  would  let 
him  feed  Bjax  a  couple  of  straws  at 
a   time.     I   pointed   out   to   him   that 
nobody 'd  want  to  ride  behind  a  crazy 
contraption   like   that;    and   that   the 
best  thing  we  could  do  was  to  try  to 
sell  the  stubborn  animal  for  what  we 
could  get,  and  pick  berries,  or  some- 
thing, for  the  rest  of  what  we  owed. 
"Maybe  Bjax '11   behave,   now   he's 
had   a   feed,"   said   Billy     hopefully. 
"Maybe  he  hadn't  been  fed  for  days. 
We   don't  know.     See?     He's   begin- 
ning to  move  now.     Come  on.  Hurry, 
Ned!     He's   starting   to   gallop!" 

"We  got  in  just  in  time.  In  an- 
other second  the  mule  was  cavorting 
down  that  hill  as  if  he  was  dippy. 
It  was  awful.  We  reached  the  level 
road  and  made  the  turn  without  up- 
setting. How,  I  don't  konw.  Ahead 
we  could  see  the  fat  man.  He  looked 
around  and  saw  us  coming,  and  dived 
through  a  hedge.  We  never  saw  him 
again. 

I  had  to  quit  pulling  on  the  lines, 
for  with  every  pull  Bjax  tried  to  kick 
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in  what  was  left  of  the  dashboard. 
We  were  going-  too  fast  to  jump  out. 
All  we  could  do  was  hang  on,  and 
hope  we'd  hand  on  something  softer 
than  macadam.  Twice  we  passed 
wagons,  and  once  a  big  motor  truck. 
By  good  luck,  there  was  always  room. 
Bjax  turned  out  for  nothing.  Once 
Billy  shouted  that  he  had  a  new  idea. 
I  hadn  't  any  breath  to  call  him  an 
idiot  with,  so  I  just  made  a  face  at 
him. 

■'In  place  of  the  hay,"  yelled  Bil- 
ly,  ' '  chloroform   on    a   spouse  ! ' ' 

Before  you  'd  believe  it  we  were 
coming  into  Stepney,  the  next  town. 
the  houses  got  closer  and  closer  to- 
gether, sidewalks  began,  automobiles 
flew  past  us,  people  and  dogs  dodged 
us.  Main  Street  was  just  ahead,  and 
it  looked  extra  crowded.  Then  we 
saw  a  flag  and  heard  music.  There 
must  be  a  parade  going  by.  There 
was — and  Bjax  was  making  straight 
for  it.  I  seemed  to  see  the  awful  ac- 
cident there 'd  be  when  we  ran  into 
that  crowded  street.  Billy  tried  to 
jump,  but  I  hung  on  to  his  arm. 

Someone  saw  us  coming,  and  yelled 
to  the  jam  of  people.  They  parted 
right  and  left  just  in  time.  The  end 
of  the  procession  came  up  just  as  we 
did,  and  Bjax  slowed  down  and  fol- 
lowed on  quietly — just  as  though  he 
hadn't  run  like  mad  for  miles  and 
miles. 

' '  It 's  the  circus ! ' '  said  Billy  weak- 
ly. At  the  end  of  the  street  we  could 
now  see  the  white  tops  of  the  tents. 
Headed  by  the  blaring  brass  band, 
the  parade  turned  into  the  lot  alive 
with  flags  and  streamers — elephants, 
camels,  cages  of  lions  and  tigers, 
gorgeous  men  and  women  on  horse- 
back, and  the  tumbling  clowns.  And 
behind  them  walked  Bjax,   even  into 


the  roped-off  part  kept  for  the  circus 
itself.  Before  we  could  do  anything 
but  stare  and  wonder,  someone  called 
out : 

"Hey,  Mr.  Ringer!  Look  who's 
here. 

Right  away  we  were  surrounded  by 
the  circus  folks,  and  a  tall  man  in  a 
cowboy  hat  was  asking'  us  where  we 
had  found  the  mule.  We  tried  to  tell 
him  about  it,  both  at  once,  while  the 
band  tooted  away  and  everybody  was 
talking.  I  guess  he  didn't  under- 
stand very  well,  because  he  took  us 
into  a  little  tent  where  there  were 
chairs  and  a  desk,  and  had  a  clown 
bring  us  pink  lemonade,  and  then 
said  to  go  ahead  and  say  it  over. 

Of  course  we  told  him  the  whole 
story — about  our  wishing  for  a  fliv- 
ver, about  buying  Bjax  from  the 
^larkey,  about  the  exciting  time  we 
had  with  our  passenger,  and  about 
the  scary  ride  into  town. 

"Hear  that,  Jake?"  he  asked  the 
clown.  "That  confounded  nigger 
stole  Ajax,  just  as  I  thought,  and  was 
heading  for  Bridgeport  to  s<dl  him. 
And  the  mule  has  come  near  beirig  the 
death  of  I  don 't  know  how  many  ever 
since.  He's  the  greatest  trick  inule 
in  the  world,  but  no  one  except  that 
coon  and  you,  Jake,  can  manage  him 
for  a  minute.  Now,  my  lads,  let  me 
thank  you  for  bringing  Ajax  back — 
or,  rather,  Bjax.  Yes,  I'll  admit  it 
was  he  that  did  the  bringing;  but  we 
haven't  lost  him — that's  the  main 
thing.  You  certainly  deserve  the  re- 
ward, after  all  you've  been  through." 
"Reward?"  cried  Billy  and  I,  to- 
gether. 

' '  Why,  yes, ' '  said  Mr.  Ringer.  ' '  An 
hour  ago  I  posted  up  a  notice  that  I 
would  pay  a  hundred  dollars  for  the 
return  of  that  pesky  mule.     To  it  I  'm 
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adding  the  twenty-five  he  ,eost  you, 
and  something  more  for  the  damage 
he  did.  And  here"— he  wrote  some- 
thing on  two  cards — "here  are  a 
couple  of  passes  to  the  show.  You 
Imay  like  to  see  B.jax  when  he's  be- 
having himself.  Take  good  care  of 
them,  for  they'll  give  you  reserved 
seats  wherever  we  happen  to  be,  and 
as  long  as  Ringer's  Colossal  Circus 
is  on  the  road." 


"Then,"  said  Billy,  "can  we  stay 
and  see  the  show  now?" 

"Take  your  pick  of  the  seats  be- 
fore anyone  else  goes  in,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Can  we  go  see  Bjax  first'?"  I 
asked  him. 

"After  all  the  trouble  he  brought 
you?"  said  Mr.  Ringer. 

"Oh,  well,"  answered  Billy  and  I 
together,  "Bjax  made  good." 


HE  UNTOUCHED  OLYMPICS. 


By  Emma  Mauritz  Larson. 


We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
rough  wilds  of  America  and  es- 
pecially of  the  unclimbed  mountains 
as  being  far  from  cities,  and  in  the 
main  this  is  true.  But  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  United  States 
there  is  a  mountain  range  in  plain 
sight  of  the  big  city  of  Seattle,  in 
fact  not  many  miles  as  the  crow  flies 
across  Paget  Sound,  that  may  still 
be  called  the  almost  undisturbed 
Olympics.  With  populous  counties 
all  about,  and  eager  tourists  and 
sportsmen  seeking  out  the  northwest 
from  all  directions  these  rugged 
slopes  still  echo  to  very  few  human 
footfalls. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  is  the 
peninsular  location  of  the  Olympic 
Mountain  Range.  Nature  has  put 
salty  waters  all  about  it,  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  Juan  De  Fuea  Straits,  and 
,sthe  many-armed  channels  of  Puget 
Sound,  leaving  only  the  southern  end 
to  be  approached  by  land.  The  land 
is* heavily  forested  too,  and  with  the 
dense  underbush  that  grows  in  the 
moist  soil  under  the  tall  cedar  and 
spruce  and  fir  trees  the  difficulty  of 
foot   or   horseback   travel   is   increas- 


ed. 

But    none    of    these   reasons    seems 
fully  to  account  for  the  fact  that  men 
were  so  slow  in  realizing  the  beauty 
and  interest  of  these  western  moun- 
tains  that   it   was   more   than   a   cen- 
tury   after    their    Spanish    discoverer 
saw  and  named  the  outstanding  peak 
of   the    Olympics   before    that    moun- 
tain    was     climbed.     The     Spaniard 
sailing  up  the  coast  named  the  snowy 
peak  Santa  Rosalia,  when  he  glimps- 
ed  it   a   few  years  before   the   Revo- 
lutionary War,  but  the  name  had  not 
gotten  into  any  book  when  fourteen 
years   later     an     English     navigator 
ehristened    it    in    his    turn    with    the 
name     that     has     remained,     Mount 
Olympus.     Not    until    1907    did    any 
man's   feet    climb   to   the   summit   of 
Mount     Olympus.     It     towers     eight 
thousand  feet  into  the  air  and  over- 
looks many  other  rugged  peaks  that 
ought    to    tempt    enthusiastic    moun- 
taineers to  climb,  but  even  now  only 
two  or  three   parties   climb   Olympus 
each   summer,   and     there      are     tall 
peaks   in    the   Hood's   Canal   part   of 
the    mountains    that    are    yet    to    be 
scaled  for  the  first  time. 
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Fortunately  this  beautiful  untouch- 
ed mountain  country  belongs  to  Uncle 
Sam,  and  so  will  be  kept  for  all 
Americans  to  use  and  enjoy.  Much 
of  the  Olympic  Peninsula  is  includ- 
ed in  the  Olympic  National  Forest, 
a  million  and  a  third  acres  of  giant 
forests  and  towering  peaks.  And  the 
heart  of  it  is  doubly  protected,  be- 
ing set  aside  as  the  Olympic  Nation- 
al Monument. 

Since  it  has  become  a  National 
Forest  there  is  something  of  life 
there,  for  the  forestry  service  has 
built  almost  four  hundred  miles  of 
trails  through  what  was  impassible 
forest,  and  there  are  more  mile  than 
that  of  telephone  wires  stretched  up 
to  some  of  the  very  peaks  themselves. 
The  rangers  have  lookout  stations  up 
on  the  crags,  watching  constantly  for 
any  wisp  of  smoke  that  would  indi- 
cate the  starting  of  a  forest  fire,  that 
dreaded  scourge. 

This  part  of  the  United  States  is 
quite  free  of  thunder  storms  and  so 
the  proportion  of  fires  set  by  light- 
ning is  small.  But  one  day,  about 
four  years  ago,  a  strangs  unprecedent- 
ed hurricane  swept  down  without 
warning  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula 
and  mowed  down  before  it  in  a  wide 
swathe  the  tall  forest  trees  as  though 
they  were  a  child's  ten  pins.  Some 
of  these  fallen  trees  are  being  sal- 
vaged for  lumber,  but  over  much  of 
the  trail  of  the  hurricane  this  is  not 
possible.  So  now  the  rangers  of  the 
Olympic  Forest  have  a  new  problem 
in  what  is  called  ' '  The  Storm  Zone. ' ' 
That  stretch  of  wrecked  forest  is 
the  worst  fire  menace  possible.  It 
has  to  be  watched  as  though  with  a 
thousand  eyes  for  any  little  leaping, 
hungry  flame  that  might  start  to  lick 
it  on  any  side. 


So  in  the  season  when  the  heavy 
winter  rains  are  not  falling  and  there 
is  any  danger  of  fire  attacking  the 
"Storm  Zone''  the  rangers  tread 
back  and  forth  over  its  trails  watch- 
ing for  fires.  This  patrol  includes 
the  use  of  tank  trucks  where  there 
are  roads,  which  carry  hose,  water, 
and  a  gasoline  pump  for  fighting  fires. 
But  much  of  the  hundred  square  miles 
is  land  without  roads,  with  only  nar- 
row trails  through  the  prostrate  tim- 
ber. Not  even  on  horseback  can 
these  parts  of  the  forest  be  reached 
so  the  patrol  is  on  foot,  each  ranger 
hiking  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
a  day  on  his  long,  lonely  beat,  carry- 
ing a  combination  tool  that  is  both 
axe  and  mattock  for  emergency 
work. 

At  certain  points  along  the  trail 
too  he  has  caches  with  water  bags 
and  buckets  and  other  tools,  which 
he  can  reach  if  his  one  tool  is  in- 
adequate to  put  out  the  starting  fire. 
Some  of  the  most  dangerous  parts 
of  the  trail  in  the  Storm  Zone  are 
covered  four  times  a  day  by  the  pa- 
trol in  dry  weather  when  the  peril  is 
increased. 

What  are  they  guarding  with  such 
intensive  care  as  this  foot  patrol 
through  parts  of  the  Olympic  Na- 
tional Forest?  In  simple  words  they 
are  saving  from  fire  destruction  one 
of  the  richest  forests  that  Uncle  Sam 
owns.  He  has  in  all  150  national 
forests,  scattered  through  many 
States,  but  one-twentieth  of  the  sal- 
able timber  of  all  those  forests  put 
together  is  in  this  one  mountainous 
forest  reserve  on  the  Olympic  Penin- 
sula. The  figure  of  26,000,000,000 
feet  of  timber  ready  to  be  cut  may 
mean  little  to  those  who  live  far 
from   forests   and   sawmills,   and   yet 
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it  is  an  asset  for  all  America  to  pre- 
serve. 

Many  of  the  trees,  Douglas  fir, 
spruce,  cedar  and  white  fir,  are  en- 
tirely mature,  so  that  large  cuttings 
could  be  made  each  year  and  the 
places  reforested  without  imparing 
this  National  Forest.  The  policy  of 
the  Government  in  earing  for  and 
using  all  the  national  forests  is  to 
sell  off  a  certain  amount  of  the  tim- 
ber regularly  and  reforest,  to  sell 
permits  for  grazing  stock  in  the 
woods  when  the  forage  is  suitable, 
and  to  lease  at  small  rentals  cer- 
tain sites  for  summer  hotels  and  cab- 
ins. 

These  are  the  means  of  revenue 
from  the  national  forests,  and  they 
support  the  work  and  provide  beside 
the  25  per  cent  shall  go  to  the  coun- 
ties in  which  the  forest  lies  for  road 
and  school  use.  Iu  this  ease,  as  some 
of  the  timber  is  sold  from  this  thick 
forest  four  counties  of  Washington 
will  benefit  and  have  larger  funds 
for  roads  and  schools.  But  it  is 
the  country  at  large  that  reaps  the 
reward  of  its  foresightedness  in  set- 
ting aside  such  national  forests  as 
Olympic  and  all  the  149  others. 

Fortunately  the  gateways  to  the 
peninsula,  one  by  Hood's  Canal  High- 
way from  the  little  capital  city  of 
Olympia  on  the  tumwater  of  Puget 
Sound,  and  the  other  road  from 
Gray's  Harbor,  are  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  saw  mill  district  of  western 
Washington.  Many  mills  there  keep 
humming  day  and  night.  So  as  the 
Government  decides  to  sell  timbei 
from  this  forest  there  will  be  mills 
eager  to  buy  it  and  to  cut  it  even  in 
the  far  inland,  almost  inaccessible 
valleys  between  the  rugged  peaks. 
They  have  the  equipment  that  is  the 


latest  word  in  logging  and  can  get 
timber  out  where  it  is  humanly  pos- 
sible to  do  it. 

Bat  Olympic  National  Forest  has 
other  distinction.  It  has  the  un- 
touched forests,  incalculably  rieh.  It 
has  virgin  wilds  to  allure  the  lover 
of  the  untamed  woods  and  moun'.yias. 
It  has  rushing  trout  streams  and 
beautiful  lakes  where  people  may 
build  summer  homes,  paying  to  the 
Government  only  ten  or  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  year  as  a  lease  rental  for  the 
land  for  the  cabins.  It  has  peaks 
never  yet  climbed,  so  that  the  hardi- 
est mountaineers  can  find  here  a 
fresh  place  to  try  their  skill  in  sur- 
mounting difficulties  of  precipice  and 
cliff.  And  it  has  wild  life,  deer,  black 
bear,  lynx,  and  civet  cat,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  busy  beaver,  the  muskrat 
and  the  snowshoe  rabbit.  But  most 
interesting  of  all  it  has  its  own 
species  of  elk,  the  Olympic  or  Roose- 
velt Elk,  much  larger  than  the  Rocky 
Mountains  or  Yellowstone  Elk. 

The  elk'  have  been  protected  and 
are  strangely  gentle,  having  little  fear 
of  men.  They  feed  up  in  the  moun- 
tain tops  in  the  summer  but  when 
winter  brings  heavy  snows  they  go 
back  down  the  western  slopes  to  the 
lower,  warmer  lands  near  the  Pacific 
shore.  But  summer  and  winter  they 
are  the  wards  of  the  forest  service, 
and  they  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  few  vacationists  who  have 
penetrated  these  wilds  and  found 
wild  beasts  so  gentle  and  unafraid.' 

Ten  per  cent  of  forest  revenues  go 
to  road  and  trail  building  within  the 
national  forests,  and  in  this  case  a 
fine  road  is  building  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  even  autos  to  reach 
parts  of  the  forest.  It  leads  up  the 
west  side  of  Hood's  Canal,  that  pic- 
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turesque  arm  of  Puget  Sound,  for 
many  many  miles  with  the  blue 
water  on  the  right  and  wooded  high- 
lands on  the  left,  and  only  the  neces- 
sary road  width  stolen  from  the  water 
and  the  hills. 

For  200  miles  the  road  stretches 
now,  but  when  it  has  been  completed 
the  planned  360  miles  it  will  go 
through  as  varied  scenery  as  any 
highway  of  that  length  in  the  coun- 
try can  boast.  The  quaintest  of  In- 
dian names  cling  to  the  points  alons 
this  Hood 's  Canal  Highway,  Poteh- 
lateh  and  Duekabush,  Dosewallips, 
Quileene,  and  Sequim,  with  Lilliwaup 
Falls  off  in  its  own  damp  green  glen 
not  far  from  the  main  road  fallina: 
in  a  long  ribbon  of  sprav  down  a  tall 
cliff. 

This  road  leads  to  Crescent  Lake, 
an  azure  gem  with  mountainous 
shores.  And  happily  the  other  road 
through  Gray's  Harbor  County  leads 
to  Lake  Quinault,  which  seems  to  be 
the  American  twin  of  lovely  Lake 
Louise  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  ex- 
cept that  Quinault 's  steep  shores  are 
heavily  forested  while  Louise  has 
glaciers.  On  the  edge  of  Lake  Quin- 
ault begins  too  another  interesting 
region,  next  neighbor  to  the  Olympic 
National  Forest,  the  Quinault  Indian 
Reservations,  where  the  red  men  are 
salmon  fishers  so  successfully  that 
they  are  now  too  automobile  owners. 

Lake  Quinault  will  be  protected  as 
the  people's  playground  for  all  the 
years  to  come,  its  forests  preserved 
and  trails  and  roads  made  to  lead  on 
towards  the  mountains  on  the  north. 
Under  the  forestry  service  it  bears 
the  friendly  name  "Quinault  Lake 
Recreation  Unit,"  in  token  of  being 
especially  set  aside,  even  more  than 
the   National  Forests   in  general,   to 


be    used    for    camping    and    summer 
cabins. 

Some  day  the  untouched  Olympics 
will  be  something  more  than  just  a 
well-guarded  National  Forest,  some- 
thing more  than  a  beautiful  range  of 
mountains  seen  across  the  sound  from 
Seattle  and  adding  greatly  to  that 
city's  charm  and  outlook.  They  will 
be  better  known  by  folks  who  love 
the  out  of  doors  and  who  will  delight 
to  find  here  within  very  sight  of  big 
cities  and  unspoiled  wilderness.  They 
will  no  longer  be  known  as  ' '  The 
Least-Known  Mountains  that  are 
near  to  many  people. 

But  the  cities  of  the  Sound,  with 
their  front  doors  looking  out  across 
the  water  to  the  Olympics,  have  a 
back  door  outlook  quite  as  wonder- 
ful in  the  Cascade  Mountains  to. the 
east.  Here  Uncle  Sam  has  put  his 
big  guarding  hand  over  four  large 
areas  of  the  mountain  country  and 
labeled  them  Chelan  National  For- 
est, Wenatehee  National  Forest, 
Snoqualmie  National  Forest  and 
Ranier  National  Forest,  keeping  both 
slopes  of  the  Cascades  as  a  great  play- 
ground for  the  nation  and  as  a  source 
of  timber  and  water  power  and  of 
water  supply. 

Snoqualmie  Forest,  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  like  many 
other  National  Forests  throughout  the 
United  States,  would  be  justified 
alone  for  its  protection  of  the  water 
shed  if  for  nothing  else.  Without 
the  guarded  forests,  saved  from  the 
axe  and  from  fire,  on  the  heights 
there  would  soon  be  no  adequate 
water  supplies  for  our  big  cities. 
This  one  forest  alone  sends  out  the 
swift  rivers,  cold  and  clear  and  fed 
by  the  perpetual  snows  from  the 
peaks   of  the   Cascades,   that   supply 
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Seattle  and  Tacoma  and  Everett  with 
their  city  water. 

These   four  forests   are   a   Switzer- 
land for  glaciers  too,  so  that  interest 
is   added    to   the   beauty    of   canyons 
and  peaks,  on  forests  and  rivers  and 
lakes.     Glacier     Peak,     the     highest 
point  in  Snoqualmie  Forest  is  10,000 
feet    high    and    more,    and    wears    a 
robe  of  glaciers  all  around  its  rugged 
form.     Down  below   the   glaciers   are 
stately    forests    where    the    trees    are 
up  to  eight  feet  in  diameter.     Up  in 
the  rocks  there  is  wild  life  too,  the 
shy   mountain   goats   that   were    once 
plentiful   but   which   the    law   has   to 
protect  now,  and  blacktail  and  mule 
deer  bounding  under  the  trees  lower 
down. 

National  Parks  allow  no  shooting, 
but  the  forests  set  aside  by  the  Gov- 
ernment have  open  season  on  some 
animals  for  part  of  the  year.  Black 
bears  and  brown  ones,  and  the  two 
species  of  deer  can  be  shot  during 
one  month  in  the  autumn.  And  hunt- 
ers do  go  into  these  wilds,  so  near 
the  cities  that  they  may  be  reached 
in  a  short  half  day.  They  know  these 
forests  perhaps  better  than  the  rest 
of  the  public.  But  some  day  those 
who  go  only  to  enjoy  and  not  to  kill 
will  realize  the  richness  of  these  na- 
tional playgrounds  as  keenly  as  the 
hunters  and  the  trout  fisherman. 

Tt  is  within  the  bounds  of  Snoqual- 
mie Forest  that  the  famed  Sunset 
Highway  climbs  over  the  mountain 
range  through  Snoqualmie  Pass,  and 
three  of  the  trans-continental  rail- 
roads so  through  it  also.  So  even 
the  train  traveler  sees  something  of 
the  variety  and  beauty  of  this  high 
country  that  Uncle  Sam  has  set 
aside  for  all  the  people. 

Ranier     National     Forest     is,     of 


course,  the  pride  of  the  National  For- 
est family,  with  its  majestic  dome 
more  than  14,000  feet  up  in  the  heav- 
ens and  its  twenty-eight  glaciers  and 
its  truly  gorgeous  flowering  meadows 
that  bring  tourists  by  the  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  each  summer. 
Ranier  is  well  known  and  much  used, 
and  deserves  to  be. 

But  it  cannot  by  any  means  have 
all  the  credit  of  the  family  or  even 
of  this  group  of  National  Forests 
within  the  one  State  of  Washington. 
Wenatchee  and  Chelan  Forests  have 
wild,  rugged  beauty  too.  Wenatchee 
from  the  shady  heights  of  its  fifty 
by  seventy  miles  of  area  sends  out 
the  streams  that  irrigate  half  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  fruit  lands  of  east- 
ern Washington.  Its  mountains  are 
mirrored  in  four  large  lakes  with 
distinctive  names,  Keeehelus,  Ka- 
chess,  Cle  Elum  and  Wenatchee,  left 
from  the  musical  Indian  language  of 
this  region.  There  ore  hundreds  of 
smaller  lakes  and  stn.-uris  too,  to  that 
the  campers  find  such  flue  camping 
sites  that  it  is  no  wonder  than  more 
and  more  of  them  are  seeking  the 
Ranger's  office  and  ask'n.i;:  "What 
did  you  say  we  have  to  do  to  lease 
some  of  this  land  to  put  up  a  per- 
manent cabin  ? ' ' 

Aside  from  the  tiny  rental  charged 
Uncle  Sam  asks  nothing  but  that 
campers  and  cabin  residents  guard 
their  own  heritage,  the  National  Foi- 
ests,  from  dreaded  fire.  In  every 
possible  way  the  Governinenr  tries  to 
impress  this  one  thing  on  the  vaca- 
tionists who  use  these  national  play- 
grounds. Their  slogans  are  many — 
and  true.  "One  tree  will  make  a 
million  matches.  One  match  can  de- 
stroy a  million  trees."  "It's  your 
National  Forest  and  your  playground. 
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Help  protect   it  from  fire. 

Surely  that  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  chance  to  enjoy  these  wonder- 
lands that  the  Government  is  preserv- 
ing for  all  America,  to  take  the  ut- 
most care  to  extinguish  the  camp- 
fine  built.  The  government  does 
its  part  by  requiring  a  camp-fire  per- 
mit to  be  issued  to  each  party  of 
campers  and  by  explaining  carefully 
the    best    methods    for    makina    sure 


that  every  spark  of  fire  has  been 
killed.  And  the  fire  patrol  never 
slacks  up  a  moment  on  its  diligent 
watching  for  incipient  fires  anywhere 
in  the  thick  forests. 

And  so,  thanks  to  this  watchful 
care,  we  have  the  untouched  Olmpies 
and  the  National  Forests  of  the  Cas- 
cades and  the  146  other  National 
Forests  of  the  United  States  saved 
for  our  use  and  enjoyment. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


By  Paul  Funderburk. 

We  are  all  glad  to  see  Mr.  Talbert 
back  on  the  job,  after  a  short  vaca- 
tion. 

§     §     *     § 
Mr.  R.  B.  Mobley,  of  Social  Circle, 
Ga..   paid    a    visit    to    the   institution 
last  Sunday. 

§     §     §     § 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Cloer   have  return- 
ed to  the  institution,  after  about   a 
month  's   vacation. 

§     §     §     § 
Willie   Harvell   was     paroled     last 
Monday.     He  was   a   member  of  the 
third  cottage. 

§  *  §  § 
Walter  Scott,  Dallas  Hensley  and 
Walter  MeCullers  were  all  paroled 
last  week.  These  boys  have  all  work- 
ed hard  since  they  have  been  here  and 
have  earned  their  parole. 

§§55 

Millard  Simpson  has  returned  to 
the  institution,  after  a  short  visit 
to  his  home  in  Charlotte.  Craven 
Pate  has  also  returned  from  a  visit 
to  his  home  in  Lumberton. 


Kieth  Hunt,  Obed  MeCIain,  Floyd 
Lovelace.  Millard  Simpson,  Herbert 
Apple.   Johnnie   Wright,   Paul   Ba 


er 
and  J.  Me.  Alexander  were  visited 
last  Wednesday,  by  their  friends  and 
relatives. 

§     §      §      ? 

Mr.  Brandon  Means  brought  out 
the  picture,  "The  Covered  Wagon," 
from  his  theatre  in  Concord,  and 
showed  it  in  our  new  Auditorium,  last 
Saturday  morning.  We  are  all  great- 
ly indebted  to  Mr.  Means  for  the 
generosity  shown  in  bringing  the 
picture  out.  Everyone  enjoyed  it  and 
are  grateful  to  Mr  Means. 

§  §  5  § 
We  were  all  disappointed  last 
Saturday,  by  not  having  a  ball  game. 
The  local  team  was  scheduled  to  play 
the  Brown  Mill  team,  but  the  visit- 
ors didn't  show  up.  Everybody  was 
here  then  and  we  had  to  do  some- 
thing, so  nine  boys  were  picked  out 
of  the  grandstand  to  play  the  first 
team.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  game, 
but  it  was  good  practice  for  the  first 
team. 
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IT  DOES  GOOD. 

It  doas  no  harm  to  be  reminded  now  and  then  of 
our  duty.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  know  it.  But 
we  forget.  We  let  these  precious  things  slip  through 
our  fingers.  The  downpull  erases  the  good  resolves 
of  earlier  days.  It  helps  us  occasionally  to  take 
our  stand  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  Others 
oftentimes  will  do  as  we  do.  They  will  be  influ- 
enced by  our  choice. 

Nobody  ever  chooses  God  and  His  truth  without 
helping  someone  else  to  make  that  choice. 
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MY   CASTLE 

My  castle  is  not  built  of  stone 

With  turrets  high  and  grim, 
Nor  are  there  any  dungeons  grey 

Or  stairways  small  and  dim. 

It  is  not  even  built  of  bricks 

With  modern  rooms  so  small. 
Ah,  no,  it  has  no  pokey  parts 

Within  the  walls  at  all. 

My  castle  is  an  airy  one.. 

With  sunshine  piled  in  reams, 
And  song-birds,  and  wondrous  hopes — 

My  castles 's  built  of  dreams. — Lereine  Ballantyne. 


CORRECTING  A  SLIP. 

Our  noble  friend,  Col.  A.  H.  Boyden,  of  Salisbury,  called  us  on  the  phone 
to  "put  some  history  straight."  The  occasion  for  this  was  an  error  appear- 
ing in  last  week's  UPLIFT  with  reference  to  the  engagement  of  the  late  Dr. 
D.  H.  Hill  to  do  certain  historical  work.  THE  UPLIFT  simply  made  a  slip, 
and  when  it  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  real  facts.  It  was  one  of  those 
tricks  a  fellow's  mind  plays  him  when  laboring  under  a  stress,  suffering  from 
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heat    and    concerned    about    the    disposition    of    a    number    of   pressing    mat- 
ters. 

THE  UPLIFT  gave  credit  to  the  late  Ashley  Horn  for  a  contribution  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  towards  the  making  of  a  history  covering  North  Carolina's 
part  in  the  War  Between  the  States,  for  which  the  services  of  Dr.  Hill  were 
engaged.  Having  known  personally  the  late  Home  and  knowing  of  his  great 
love  for  the  Confederate  cause  and  his  donation  of  a  monument  commemorating 
the  heroism  of  North  Carolina's  women  during  that  period,  and  at  the  same 
time  thinking  of  another  (the  late  R.  H.  Ricks)  as  a  companion  piece  with 
Home  in  appreciation  of  and  devotion  to  Confederate  history,  the  slip  was 
more  of  a  mechanical  occurrence  than  a  mental  one.  Now  let  us  get  this 
matter  straight. 

A  committee  of  the  State  Confederate  veterans  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  feasibiliy  of  having  written  a  full  history  of  the  state's  part  in  the  War 
Between  the  States.  That  committee  was  composed  of  Col.  A.  H.  Boyden, 
Gen'l.  Metz,  Gen'l.  J.  S.  Carr,  Gen'l.  W.  L.  London,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Ricks. 
They  met.  Without  going  into  all  the  details  of  the  matter,  suffice  us  to  say 
this:  Dr.  Hill  was  invited  to  sit  with  the  committee;  upon  his  being  asked 
what  the  undertaking  would  cost,  how  long  possibly  would  be  required  to  ac- 
complish the  work  and  would  he  be  willing  to  undertake  it,  Dr.  Hill  thought 
$2.5,000  would  be  required  to  finance  the  work.  Being  pressed  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  committee  would  finance  the  pro- 
position, Dr.  Hill  gave  up  the  presidency  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  at<  a  salary  of  $5,000  and  accepted  the  call  of  the  committee  at  a 
salary  of  $4,500. 

At  this  point,  when  the  great  undertaking  had  assumed  a  practical  basis, 
the  attention  of  the  committee  was  turned  to  the  method  of  financing  the  work. 
Thereupon  Mr.  P..  H.  Ricks,  a  member  of  the  committee,  arose  and  asked 
the  privilege  and  the  pleasure  of  financing  the  proposition  and  at  once-  wrote 
his  check  for  $25,000.00  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  cause. 

Mr.  Ricks  was  a  noble  fellow;  he  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  which 
could  not  be  told  under  seven  figures;  he  returned  from  the  bloody  fields  of 
.  the  War.  Between  the  States  a  penniless  and  barefoot  boy.  The  first  money 
he  made  was  hauling  ashes  from  a  burnt  over  new-ground  and  selling  them 
to  gardeners  in  Rocky  Mount.  He  had  just  a  cart  and  an  ox.  This  was  a 
privilege  granted  him  by  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  lived.  There  are  other 
RicTfs  in  North  Carolina;  were  other  Ricks  immediately  after  the  Confederate 
struggle;  there  have  been  other  Ricks  ever  since;  and  other  Ricks  are  being 
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born  daily  in  North  Carolina— they  are  just  simply  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  the  spirit  that  the  clime  of  the  Old  North  State  makes  possible. 

**»##«■** 

STARTED  AT   TEN   CENTS  PER  DAY. 

The  late  Henry  Ritz,  whom  the  children  regarded  as  the  mercantile  Santa 
Claus  of  this  part  of  North  Carolina,  was  very  careful  with  his  account?  and 
guarded  well  his  expenses. 

Today  there  is  a  successful,  young  business  man  of  Concord,  of  fine  presence 
and  splendid  character,  whose  first  experience  in  working  for  another  was  m 
the  toy  and  candy  store  of  the  late  Henry  Ritz.  For  a  long  period  his 
salary  was  ten  cents  per  day  or  all  of  sixty  cents  for  a  whole  week.  And.  the 
boy  carried  home  to  his  mother  every  Saturday  night  the  sixty  cents— Henry 
Ritz  always  permitted  his  boy  clerks  to  freely  fill  themselves  with  striped 
candy  and  red  lemonade ;  this  went  along  as  a  perquisite  of  the  salary  of  ten 
cents  a  day. 

While  this  is  interesting,  there  are  many  other  similar  cases.  There  is  a 
wealthy  gentleman,  who  lives  less  than  twenty  miles  from  this  shop,  a  tower 
of  strength  in  the  business  and  social  life  of  his  community,  who  years  ago 
hired  himself  as  a  plough-boy  to  a  farmer  in  this  community  for  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  day— working  in  the  hot  suu  behind  a  lazy  mule. 

Now-a-days,  we  fear  too  many  boys  are  looking  for  an  easy  job,  or  demora- 
lizing recreation,  when  they  should  be  experiencing  those  activities  that  bring 
to  the  surface  the  qualities  of  mind  and  body  that  insure  successful  lives  when 
manhood  is  reached.  There  is  more  hope  in  a  youngster  tliat  is  willing  to 
work  for  ten  cents  or  twenty-five  cents  per  day  than  in  one  that  is  looking  for 
frolic  and  fun  and  idleness— the  future  is  just  the  fulfillment  of  the  impulses 
and  activities  of  the  present. 

*  *  ■*  *  *   *  *  * 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  AND  A  MAN  MEET. 

Several  times  in  the  past,  he  has  exhibited  a  fine  concern  for  t' -: 
boys  of  the  institution  in  a  practical  and  tangible  manner.  Just  by  the  most 
casual  meeting  an  opportunity  and  a  man  connected.  Less  time  than  you  take 
in  reading  this  was  required  for  the  man  to  grasp  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  John  G.  Parks,  of  the  Parks-Belk  establishment  that  has  played  such 
a^large'part  in  the  mercantile  life  of  Concord,  inquired  wherein  he  might 
rr.ak/a  contribution  at  this  time  that  would  mean  pleasure  and  profit  to  the 
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youngsters  of  the  Jackson  Training  School.  He  was  informed  that  a  moving 
picture  machine  with  the  necessary  accessories  would  be  a  fine  addition  to  the 
means  of  profitable  entertainment  for  the  boys,  now  since  we  have  a  large  and 
suitable  auditorium.  Instantly,  even  after  he  knew  that  this  would  spoil  a  $500 
bill,  he  authorized  the  purchase  to  be  made  and  the  bill  sent  to  him.  That's 
the  kind  of  helpful  friendship  that  has  made  this  institution  a  glorious  success. 

The  youngsters  here  see  that  good  and  successful  citizens  are  interested  in 
their  health  and  their  welfare,  their  comfort,  and  their  success,  and  the  truth 
of  a  common  brotherhood  is  burnt  into  thier  very  souls,  and  thereby  many  a 
serious  and  courageous  resolution  finds  lodgment  in  the  lives  of  these  fellows 
to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  such  kind  and  generous  contributions,  such  as 
Mr.  Parks  has  just  made.  Nine  hundred  and  niety-nine  are  inHuenced  by  a 
well-directed  kindness  and  consideration,  where  cold  autocratic  authority 
scores  but  one  success. 

Mr.  Parks'  beautiful  act  makes  the  heartstring  of  every  resident  of  this 
campus  vibrate  with  gratitude  and  rejoicing.  And  the  pictures — pictures  that 
teach  a  lesson,  that  point  a  moral  and  that  lead  to  clean  thinking  and  right 
aeting — will,  we  are  sure,  be  loaned  us  by  the  generous  moving  picture  opera- 
tors about  the  state.  We  are  simply  rich  in  the  character  of  friendship  that 
pours  out  its*  best  in  our  behalf. 


■s   a   • 


SIMPLE  AND  UNAFFECTED  FRIENDSHIP. 

Y\'hen  one  gets  into  a  ruminating  and  thoughtful  mood,  he  is  liable  to  ask 
himself  what  is  the  most  valuable  possession  in  all  the  world.  From  different 
viewpoints  or  different  angles  or  influenced  by  the  condition  of  one's  spleen, 
the  answer  to  the  personal  question  may  be  entirely  different. 

Some,  suffering  disease  and  pain,  may  at  the  time  regard  health  the  great- 
est possession;  others,  financially  distressed,  may  have  their  greatest  joy  in 
being  handsomely  remembered  in  a  rich  individual's  will:  others  will  be  eon- 
tent  with  simple  riches,  influence,  honor:  and  there  are  people  who  seem 
perfectly  rejoiced  to  see  their  names  frequently  in  the  papers — wishing  for 
nothing  greater  or  grander. 

Spaking  for  this  population  of  ours  and  all  connected  with  it.  we  make  public 
confession  that  our  greatest  joy  and  most  valuable  possession  is  friendship — 
friendship  for  the  cause,  the  purpose,  the  problem  in  such  a  manner  and  in 
such  terms  as  to  prompt  assistance  in  working  out  the  proposition  before  us 
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with  the  happiest  results.  Why,  the  smallest  recognition  of  the  institution 
from  any  source  sends  a  thrill  throughout  the  population — it  becomes  a  subject 
for  conversation  and  is  an  inspiration  and  an  urge  to  greater  efforts  on  the 
part  of  all. 

The  Rotarians  pulled  off  a  fine  stunt  last  week.  Quoting  them  as  worthy 
authority,  Rotarian  Gus  Hartsell  engineered  the  securing  of  200  water- 
melons that  formed  the  inner  program;  and  Rotarian  Tom  Webb  agreed  to 
furnish  the  gas  for  the  occasion,  and  then  cutely  and  pleasantly  and  rotarianly 
introduced  Dr.  Frazier,  president  of  Queen 's  College,  who  captivated  the  boys 
with  his  human  interest  stories  from  real  negro  life  and  then  drove  home 
impressive  truths. 

This  was  just  one  of  the  usual  weekly  meetings  of  the  Concord  Rotarians, 
who,  believing  in  our  great  work,  sought  the  privilege  and  the  opportunity  of 
honoring  us  with  their  presence  and  giving  the  boys  and  themselves  a  joyful 
social  period  at  water  melon  eating.  Though  the  yard  seemed  covered  with 
the  choicest  of  the  Sandhill  section,  the  attitude  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
four  hundred  approached  the  task  clearly  showed  what  happened  with  Dr. 
Frazier 's  little  pickaninny,  who,  with  his  face  buried  in  the  half  of  a  large, 
red  juicy  melon,  confessed  that  "Da  ain't  goin'  be  none  lef."  And  there 
wasn  't. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Webb,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Concord,  ana  who  a  few 
years  ago  took  up  his  residence  in  our  midst  and  quickly  and  gracefully  be- 
came one  of  us,  presided  over  the  Rotarian  part.  After  a  pleasing  struggle 
to  explain  Rotary,  he  had  to  admit  that  the  effect  of  Rotary  was  to  bring 
folks  together  on  more  friendly  and  sympathetic  terms,  such  as  felling  com- 
fortable in  calling  any  man  by  the  given  handle  of  his  name,  leaving  off  all 
Misters,  Profs.,  Doctors,  etc.  The  Concord  Rotarians  are  a  fine  bunch,  a  ad 
the  boys  have  an  abiding,  welcome  for  them  whenever  and  as  oTten  as  they 
find  it  agreeable  to  come. 

DECLAMATION   AND    STORY    TELLING    CONTEST. 

Mr.  John  J.  Barnhardt,  connected  with  the  Cannon  Milling  interests,  and 
one  of  the  county's  outstanding  young  men,  is  a  great  friend  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School.  This  interest  had  its  birth  in  a  short  and  efficient  service 
with  us,  some  years  ago,  as  one  of  our  teachers. 

He  recently  offered  a  prize  to  the  boys.  It  took  the  form  of  two  and  a 
half  dollar  gold  piece  for  the  best  effort  at  declamation,  which  was  won  by 
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Paul  Camp  andthe  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Pi.  Odell,  chairman  of 
the  County  School  Board  in  a  graceful  and  pleasing  manner;  and  the  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cent  gold  piece  went  to  Delmas  Stanly  and  was  presented  by  Luther  T. 
Hartsell,  Jr.  Mr.  Hartsell  did  his  part  so  well  that  the  youngsters  who  con- 
sisted the  dynamic  force  of  the  program  are  planning  to  give  him  a  bridal 
serenade. 

Mr.  Barnhardt's  thoughtful  interest  is  highly  appreciatel  by  the  boys. 
The  contests  was  held  in  the  new  auditorium,  and  was  witnessed  by  the 
visiting  Rotarians  and  some  invited  guests.  The  singing,  engineered  by  Miss 
Goodman  at  the  piano  and  Prof.  Johnson  on  the  cornet,  added  no  little  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening. 

*     ¥     ¥     *     *     *     * 

MAKING  SURROUNDINGS  BEAUTIFUL  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

THE  UPLIFT  is  certain  that  our  readers  will  enjoy  the  selection,  "the 
Bluebird  in  the  School  room,"  which  is  taken  from  a  recent  number  of  the 
Literary  Digest.  Our  attention  was  called  to  the  engaging  article  by  a  lady, 
officially  connected  with  public  education  in  one  of  the  counties  of  the  state, 
who,  noting  the  worthy  action  of  a  book  club,  expressed  the  hope  that  others 
reading  it  "might  catch  the  spirit  and  do  more  to  beautify  our  sciiool  rooms 
everywhere. ' ' 

It  takes  a  perfectly  blind  person  to  be  unable  to  see  the  influence  of  sur- 
roundings and  environment  over  the  child.  If  he  becomes  accustomed  to  un- 
sightly surroundings,  disorder  and  carelessness  in  youth,  it  wiil  leave  an 
impression  upon  the  man.  If  you  introduce  him  to  the  orderly,  the  beautiful 
and  the  inspiring,  and  give  him  the  story  and  reasons  for  same  in  youth,  the 
man  in  him  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  discordant  things  of  life. 

THE  UPLIFT  is  in  sympathy  with  the  lady,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  tl: 
correct  education  of  the  youth,  planting  proper  ideals  of  life  and  morals  into 
the  young  lives  of  the  children,  by  the  christian  and  dignified  lives  and  ex- 
ample ami  precept  of  the  teacher,  and  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  accomplish 
this,  after  securing  godly  teachers  to  lead,  is  to  make  their  surroundings  in 
the  school  room  one  of  order,  neatness  -and  emphasize  the  importance  of 
art. 
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THE   "BLUEBIRD"   IN   SCHOOL, 

Besides  being  most  fascinating  the  accompanying  article,  taken  from  the 
Literary  Digest,  has  a  local  touch  thai  makes  it,  of  double  interest.  This: 
article  ivas  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Julia  Magruder  Book  Club,  of  Con- 
cord, by  Mrs.  Chas.  J.  Harris,  whereupon  the  Club  decided  to  donate  the  recent- 
ly completed  high  school  building  a  handsome  picture  as  a  starter  in  carrying 
out.  the  beautiful  scheme  outlined  in  the  generous  and  thoughtful  act  of  Ed 
McClain. 

Of  local  as  well  of  state  interest  the  fact  may  just  as  well  be  stated  here 
that  Ed  McClain  is  the  father-in-law  of  Dr.  Robt.  S.  Young,  the  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  R.  S.  Young  and  Mrs.  Nannie  Erwin  Young,  of  Concord.  The  as- 
sociation of  these  facts,  being  made  known,  is  calculated  to  furnish  suggestions 
to  others  to  follow  up  this  idea  of  decorating  our  school  buildings  with  pictures 
that  emphasize  the  beautiful  and  the  orderly  in  life,  to  the  end  that  impression- 
able youth  may  have  the  joy  of  an  orderly  atmosphre  rather  than  a  harum- 
scarum  one  that  too  often  now  prevails  in  our  school  rooms,  especially  in  the 
rural  "seats  of  learning." 


"It  doesn't  matter  what  you  teacli 
so  long  as  you  make  it  uninterest- 
ing." The  irrepressible  Mr.  JJooley 
speaks  here,  with  a  wink  that  con- 
vinces you  that  he  is  hurling  a  bolt  at 
the  ideals  that  actuates  a  good  many 
school-teachers.  Mr.  Win.  McAndrew, 
an  associate  superintendent  of  the 
.New  York  public  schools,  has  found 
a  Connecticut  school-teacher  who  ful- 
fils Mr.Dooley's  literal,  not  implied, 
prescription.  He  saw  "g-rave  dan- 
ger in  allowing  happiness  to  be  an 
aim  of  school,  fie  was  for  discipline. 
Life  is  no  picnic.  Children  should 
be  inured  to  unpalatable  tasks.  They 
should  be  trained  to  overcome  inner 
resistance."  This  Puritanical  creed 
is  not  supported  by  Mr.  McAndrew 
in  his  article  in  the  January  World's 
Work,  nor  was  it  supported  by  a 
single  vote  in  a  poll  of  twenty-one 
"sample  school-teachers."  But  for 
all  that,  the  doctrine  of  happiness 
has  been  hard  getting  over  in  this 
land  of  ours.  Mr.  McAndrew  recalls 
that    the    Founders    of    the    Republic 


"did  not  propose  happiness  as  an  end, 
but  said  that  government  could  se- 
cure to  man  only  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. ' '  When  they  talked  about 
"equality,"  "life,"  "justice,"  in 
all,  "nine  specific  benefits,"  they 
were  full  of  assurance;  but  for  the 
final  one  ' '  they  slipt  in  here  a  doubt 
and  reservation  as  if  to  say  their  plan 
could  not  comprise  happiness,  but 
only  the  chance  to  chase  it. ' '  Mr. 
McAndrew  found  the  "blue-bird"  m 
the  schools  of  Greenville,  Ohio,  and 
proceeds  to  tell  us  how  the  pursuit 
was  accomplished  there.  Going  to 
Ohio  he  began  his  inquiries  at  Chilii- 
eothe : 

"  'What  is  in  Greenfield;'     I  said. 

"'Well,  principally,'  the  young 
man  whom  I  asked  replied,  'there  is 
the    school. ' 

"This  was  the  answer  of  the  vari- 
ous people  I  accosted  on  the  train  and 
in  the  little  town  itself.  A  man  of 
sixty,  who  sold  me  my  breakfast  iu 
Greenfield,  said,  'Ed  McClain  built 
the    school   because   he    thinks     folks 
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ought  to  have  a  good  time,  without 
going-  to  the  devil  for  it.  That's 
Ed.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  boy 
working  in  his  father's  harness  shoi>. 
All  the  big  rise  in  the  world  he's  got 
■  ain't  spoiled  him  none.  He  likes  folks 
just  as  much  as  ever  he  did.  He 
says  to  me  "come  on  in;  let's  have 
a   talk,"   just   as   he   always   used    to. 

"After  I  had  gone  through  the 
Greenfield  school  from  top  to  bottom, 
I  hunted  up  'Ed  MeClain  and,  school- 
master as  I  am,  was  told  'come  on 
in;  let's  have  a  talk.'  I  put  up  to 
him  squarely  the  question,  'Who 
asked  you  to  give  this  school?' 

"  'Nobody.' 

"  'How'd  you  happen  to  think  of 

it?' 

"  'I  wanted  to  give  our  folks  some- 
thing for  a  happy  life.  I  thought  of 
a  church,  a  park,  a  library,  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.',  and  I  concluded  that  a  school 
would  bring  most  happiness  to  the 
largest  number  for  the  greatest 
length    of    time.' 

"For  hours  I  had  been  within  the 
walls  of  the  institution  which  is  this 
citizen's  idea  of  a  contribution  ro 
happiness.  I  had  purposely  gone 
there  first  to  get  impressions  unflav- 
ored  by  any  suggestions  as  to  what 
the  school  was  intended  to  do.  The 
happy  atmosphere  is  there.  Yon 
can't  escape  i\.  All  the  things 
which  the  State  of  Ohio  says  a 
public  school  should  do  are  being 
done.  Around  them  and  in  them  is 
an  influence  of  enjoyment,  refinemenv, 
courtesy,  and  cheer  that  makes  one 
want  to  longer.  Think  of  an  art  gal- 
lery of  165  masterpieces  in  a  public 
school  in  a  town  of  5,000,  every  pic- 
ture and  sculpture  with  an  artistic 
label  under  it.     Think  of  the  remark- 


able   intelligence    that    decorates    the 
woodshop,      the      forge      room,      the 
laboratories,    with   paintings     related 
to  the     activities     going     on     there : 
Yf  alter     Shirlaw's     Chemistry'     and 
'Physics,'   'Abbey's  'Spirit     of  Vul- 
can' and  'Science,'  Taylor's  'Village 
Blacksmith.'  In  the  cafeteria  is  Ctut- 
man's  'The  Breakfast'  and  Fosbery's 
'Supper.'     Mrs.  MeClain  told  Harris, 
the  school  superintendent,  she  wanted 
the    rooms    'brightened    and    adorned 
with  the  best.'     They  called  in  The- 
odore Dillaway,  director  of  art  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston.     The  result 
is  a   collection  so  chosen  and  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  insinuate  the  influence 
of    art    everywhere.     Duckworth,    the 
principal,    says    they    use    the    differ- 
ent pictures  as  themes  for  the  child- 
ren to  write  about.     Also  the  school 
gives  weekly  receptions  to  the  public 
at  which  motion-picture  shows,  musi- 
cal programs,     recitals   on   the   pipe- 
organ,    lectures,    debates,    and    other 
entertainments  are  offered,  so  that  the 
influence  of  the  art  collection  readi- 
es  a   hundred    times   as   far   as   if   it 
were   in   a   separate   institution.     The 
art  motive  does  not  end  with  this  col- 
lection. The  grounds  disclose  it  as  do 
the  greeneries   in  the   corridors,     the 
decorated  tiles  at  the  drinkmg-fouii- 
tains,   the  beautiful  motto   panels  on 
the  outside  walls.     The  silent  tuition 
of   beauty    has   been   secured     every  - 
whre.     Harris,  the  school  superinten- 
dent,  says   this   was   the   idea   of   the 
donor,   MeClain.     MeClain   says   Har- 
ris is  responsible  for  it.     Duckworth 
says  both  of  them  and  Mrs.  MeClain 
did  it." 

An  amazing  thing,  says  Mr.  Mc- 
Andrew,  is  the  condition  of  the  plant 
to-dav.     "For    eight    years    children 
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and  adults  have  enjoyed  continued 
use  of  it.  You  would  think  it  was 
opened  yesterday.  Not  a  scratch  is 
visihle  on  the  furniture.  You  could 
eat  off  the  floor. ' '  Mr.  MeAndrew 
pointed  out  these  facts  to  the  donor, 
and  this  was  the  reply  he  got : 

"Everybody  mentions  it.  I  knew 
these  children  would  take  care  of 
what  you  give  them.  Some  cautious 
people  feared  it  was  wrong  to  sur- 
round our  youth  with  what  they  called 
luxuries.  We  decorate  lavishly  our 
court-houses,  where  lawyers  and  crim- 
inals go;  we. make  very  elegant  Capi- 
tols for  our  lawmakers;  why  not  put 
beauty  around  those  who  are  more 
plastic  and  susceptible  to  its  influ- 
ence? Don't  you  know  how  clever 
the  Devil  is  to  draw  youth  to  his 
resorts  with  music,  light,  and  beau- 
tiful surroundings?  Why  should  the 
schoolmaster  be  expected  to  lure  our 
boys  and  girls  to  the  cold  comfort 
of  study  in  a  barn?  If  you  believe 
in  America,  put  your  belief  into 
shape.  If  the  Fourth  of  July  orations 
about  education  being,  as  Lincoln 
said,  the  first  consideration  of  the 
American  ]>eopLe,  mean  anything, 
let's  show  it.  Let's  not  have  the  movie 
theater  and  the  dance-hall  the  hand- 
somest house  in  the  town,  let 's  not 
not  put  all  aur  beauty  into  the  bank 
building;  but  let's  make  the  church 
and  the  school  the  handsomest,  hap- 
piest assets  we  have.  You  say  you 
found  our  children  remarkably  court- 
eous and  very  careful  of  the  build- 
ing. They  are  more  than  that;  the  in- 
fluence of  their  surroundings  get  into 
their  minds  and  awakens  their  pow- 
ers. They  walk  away  with  the  State 
prizes  in  writing,  in  speaking,  and  in 
athletics.    Name    me    any    excellence 


you  think  public  schools  ought  to  pro- 
duce, and  you'll  find  you'll  get  more 
of  it  from  a  school  beautifully 
housed  than  from  the  same  school  in 
a  dreary  barrack.  Don 't  you  make 
any  mistake  about  that. ' ' 

The  return  which  Mr.  MeClain  ex- 
pects and  gets  on  his  investment  is 
dividends  in  the  shape  of  young  men 
and  women  better  prepared  to  do  an 
American's  duty  to  his  country  and 
to  maintain  a  clean,  honest,  indus- 
trious, happy  community.  But  Green- 
field is  not  the  only  community  so 
constituted   for   happiness : 

' '  In  Denver,  William  Smiley  told 
me  they  are  giving  the  coming  citizen 
a  concrete  lesson  in  the  duty  of  hap- 
piness by  teaching  the  school  chil- 
dren how  the  beauty  of  that  city7  grew 
because  of  the  vision  and  labor  of  its 
Mayor,  Robert  Speer.  The  school 
libraries  feature  a  famous  address 
by  him :  '  Give  while  you  live. '  You 
may  hear  a  youngster  repeating  the 
words  of  their  late  citizen:  Future 
monuments  will  be  erected  to  men 
for  keeping  their  fellows  out  of  war, 
not  for  leading  them  into  battle ;  for 
lifting  burdens,  not  for  gathering 
gold;  not  for  inciting  conquests  for 
gain  and  greed,  but  for  starting- 
waves  of  happiness. 

"Chicago,  for  twenty-nine  years, 
has  had  a  Public  School  Art  Society 
of  between  500  and  600  members, 
spending  from  a  thousand  to  four 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  depending 
on  contributions,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  pictures  in  schools.  This  as- 
sociation has  tilted  at  least  one  an- 
cient stupidity.  In  1301  old  men  grew 
conscious  of  a  desire  for  broken  sculp- 
ture and  for  pictures  of  ruins.  By 
1£9j    thin    taste    had    so    penetrated 
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the  schoolmaster  that  when  any  one 
gave  hirn  money  for  school  decoration 
he   went   out   and   bought   an  armless 
statue    or    picture      of   a      crumbling 
colosseum.  In  1894  the  census  taken 
by   the   Chicago   women   showed    thai 
the    total   amount    of   school   children 
voluntarily    looking-   at    these    objects 
was    0.    They    set    about    buying    ar- 
tistic   representation    of    life,    story, 
and    history,    with    color    and    action. 
They  buy  and  present   a  hundred  or 
so  framed  pictures  a  year.  They  own 
fifty   pictures   which     they   lend    for 
stated    periods.    They    negotiate    the 
placing  of  ten  loan  collections  belong- 
ing   to    generous    Chieagoans.    They 
encourage  the  location  of  mural  paint- 
ings in  schools.  Miss  Lucy  Silk  told 
me  the   plain  purpose  of  the   club   is 
the  promotion  of  happiness. 

"You  can  accomplish  this  in  your 
town.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  make 
yourself  into  a  committee  and  borrow 


from,  this  citizen  and  that  the  use  of 
a  framed  picture  to  hang  for  a  time' 
in  a  school-room.   Nine   out  of  every 
ten  men   are   glad   to  have   some   oi.e 
see    their   pictures.    Nine   out    of    ten 
agree    that    schools    should    be    made 
alluring.  Yon  can  do  this  in  Neodesha, 
Kansas,  or  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
You  do  not  have  to  have  a  Mrs.  J§.  H. 
Harriman,  who   decorated  the  Wash- 
ington Irving  High  School.     You  do 
need  to  let  some  of  the  spirit  which 
is  in  you  as  well  as  in  her  manifest 
itself  in  helping   a   school  make  the 
pursuit    of     happiness     a      business. 
Eugene    Nolen,    thirty-six      years      a 
teacher  in  Fitchburg,  gives  $1,000  to 
buy  objects  of  artistic  beauty  for  the 
happiness   of   the    school-children.    A 
';ior.sand  dollars  from  a  public-school 
teacher  is  more  from  him  than  several 
millions  from   some   American   fortu- 
nates." 


NORTH  CAROLINA  STOCK. 

"One  of  the  finest  men  that  ever  lived."  Thus  Mr.  James  A.  Higgs, 
of  Raleigh,  describes  Gen.  Lawrance  D.  Tyson,  leading  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  Senate  in  Tennessee.  "As  a  barefoot  boy 
he  hauled  and  sold  wood  in  Pitt  county  at  fifty  cents  a  cord.  He  was 
■living  at  Salisbury  when  he  procured  an  appointment  at  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy.  Some  friends  loaned  him  money.  He  paid  it  every  cent 
back  with  interest.  He  was  a  handsome  young  fellow  then  and  he  is 
handsome  and  distinguished  looking  now  that  he  is  older.  He  married  a 
lovely  woman  in  Tennessee  and  has  succeeded  at  every  thing  he  has  un- 
dertaken. He  went  over  Yonder  and  made  good.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Tyson,  is  my  friend  and  neighbor.  "—News  &  Observer. 
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IS  ALL  WAR  A  CRIME? 


By  Dr.  J.  R. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  Great 
War,  with  its  enormous  loss  of  life 
and  its  attendant  horrors,  the  senti- 
ment of  our  people  is  being  aroused 
against  it,  no  matter  what  may  be  its 
causes.  This  is  a  natural  reaction, 
yet  it  does  more  credit  to  our  heart 
than  to  our  head. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  recent- 
ly sent  us  an  editorial  from  the 
Manufacturers  Record  condemning  as 
dangerous  teaching  the  appeal  of  the 
Pacifists  that  our  children  should  be 
taught  that  all  wars  are  sinful.  This 
correspondent  writes  thus:  "At  your 
leisure,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your 
criticism  on  this  article  by  letter  or 
in  the  columns  of  your  valuable  pa- 
per, as  you  prefer. ' ' 

Prom  this  note  we  cannot  tell  on 
which  side  our  friend  is,  whether  lie 
agrees  with  the  Manufacturers  Re- 
cord, or  whether  he  disagrees,  and 
seeks  support  for  his  opinoin. 

In  complying  with  his  request,  we 
in" si,  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
Schoolmen,  clear  our  ground,  in  ol- 
der to  present  distinctly  the  point 
at  bsue. 

That  some  wars  are  a  crime  no  one 
will  deny,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  to 
condemn  them  in  a  mass,  would  be  to 
condemn  some  of  the  holiest- causes 
that  ever  nerved  the  arm  of  a  man. 
When  the  world  has  passed  through 
the  horrible  experience  of  the  last 
war,  it  is  natural  that  our  emotions 
should  overthrow  our  judgment,  and 
make  us  take  a  position  that  would 
be  difficult  to  maintain. 

The  great  loss  of  life,  the  flower  of 
the  manhood  of  every  land;  of  prop- 


Bridges. 

erty,  running  into  the  billions  of 
money,  the  decay  of  the  world's 
morals,  shown  everywhere  by  the 
waves  of  crime  sweeping  over  the 
land;  and  the  deadness  of  the  moral 
sense  that  seems  to  possess  the  race, 
all  these  results  would  seem  to  sweep 
away  every  argument  in  favor  of  any 
kind  of  war.  To  hold  to  the  contrary 
would  remand  us  to  the  dark  ages, 
when  brute  force  was  the  only  umpire 
recognized. 

We  acknowledge  that  no  indict- 
ment against  war  can  be  too  severe. 
No  pen  lias  ever  been  able  to  de- 
scribe its  awful  reality. 

In  a  question  of  this  kind,  however, 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  lest  senti- 
ment induly  influences  our  reasoning. 
Let  common  sense  makes  its  voico 
heard.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
Bible  nowhere  condemns  war  in  the 
abstract,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  C4od 
uses  it  as  a  means  of"  carrying  our. 
His  plans. 

Then  when  the  different  classes 
came  to  John  the  Baptist  preaching, 
and  asked  what  they  should  do,  to 
each  one  he  gave  an  appropriate  an- 
swer, in  each  case  he  put  his  finger 
upon  their  peculiar  sin.  To  the  people, 
he  enjoined  charity  to  the  poor;  to 
the  publicans  he  said,  "Exact  no 
more  than  that  which  is  appointed 
you;"  and  to  the  soldiers  he  said, 
"Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  ac- 
cuse any  falsely;  and  be  content 
with  your  wages."  He  did  not  con- 
demn war. 

Then  when  we  study  history  we 
learn  that  the  world  has  progressed 
in    civilization    mainly    through    war. 
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If  men  had  refrained  from  war, 
where  would  the  civilization  of  Eur- 
ope be  today.  The  Turks  had  over- 
run Southwest  Asia  and  North  Africa 
and  under  Solyman,  and  afterwards 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  threaten- 
ed Christendom.  It  was  war  waged 
bv  Sobieski  that  gurned  vack  that 
tide  of  barbarism. 

In  our  own  country,  without  var 
we  should  still  be  a  colony  of  Eng- 
land; Texas  would  be  a  province  of 
Mexico;  and  Cuba  would  be  still  the 
victim   of    Spanish    cruelty. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  that  war  as  a  general  thing  is 
sinful,  and  every  war  has  sinful  ele- 


ments in  it.  On  the  other  hand  near- 
ly every  war  has  in  it  good,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  the  advancement  of  the 
world. 

There  are  moral  issues  that  can 
only  be  decided  by  war.  So  we  an- 
swer that  not  all  wars  are  a  crime. 
It  depends  upon  the  issues  envolved. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  world 
if  all  men  fold  their  hands  and  do 
not  resist  wrong.  If  wre  could  insure 
e^act  juitiate  between  nations,  we" 
would  join  the  Pacifists,  but  as  long 
as  the  devil  is  loose  and  uses  war  to 
advance  his  plans,  we  shall  defend 
war. 


TELL  THE  GOOD  STORY. 

The  Uplift  Magazine  of  Jackson  Training  School,  Concord,  suggests 
that  parents  should  tell  their  children  the  story  of  the  death  of  the  late 
Governor  Locke  Craig  when  he  called  his  youngest  son,  Locke,  to  his  bed- 
side and  said  as  his  last  words  on  earth:  "Be  good  to  everybody  as  long 
as  you  live." 

The  beauty  about  this  message,  which  has  been  printed  and  repeated 
far  and  wide,  is  that  the  author  practiced  what  he  preached.  Locke  Craig 
was  good  to  everybody.     Even  his  political  enemies  admired  him. 

Yes,  we  agree  with  the  Uplift  that  this  message  should  be  told  to  the 
young  generation.  If  folks  would  '  'be  good  to  everybody' '  this  wouuld  be 
a  better  v/orld  than  it  is.     Most  of  us  live  for  and  think  of  self  first. 

^Everybody  appreciates  kindness  and  goodness,  even  the  dumb  brutes. 
The  world  is  in  great  need  of  the  dying  message  of  Governor  Craig.  The 
person  who  takes  all  the  seat  in  a  train  and  refuses  to  divide,  needs 
the  message.  The  road  hog  who  wants  all  the'road  and  everybody  to  stand 
back  or  get  into  the  side  ditch.  The  gambler,  drunkard,  cheat  and  way- 
ward Christian  needs  the  message  while  he  is  passing.  The  person  who 
is  cold,  indifferent,  unapprsciative,  and  nsver  willing  to  help  anyone  needs 
the  message.  Let  every  father  tell  his  son  about  the  dying  words  of  one 
of  Carolina's  famous  Governors,  Lccke  Craig. — Rutherfordrton  Sun. 
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A  CHURCH  IN  ACTION. 

It  is  amazing  how  a  little  vision,  backed  by  the  spirit  of  service  specially 
organized  to  properly  function,  can  go  to  the  very  heart  of  things  and  achieve 
wonders.  We  ran  across  a  story  of  the  activity  of  Mothers'  Class  of  the 
Sunday  School  of  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Atlanta,  which  is  being 
most  ably  served  by  Rev.  R.  B.  Lacy  the  fighting  parson,  a  son  of  our  own 
State  Treasurer,  Hon.  R.  B.  Lacy. 

This  story  fits  in  so  nicely  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  this  little  magazine 
that  there  need  be  no  explanation  why  it  should  find  room  in  our  columns, 
may  prove  good  seed  sown  in  some  good  ground,  somewhere  and  somehow. 

■      tion  filled,  or  for  milk  when  needed, 


It 


Opening  of  the  Clinic 
The  Central  Presbyterian  Baby 
Clinic  was  opened  June  1,  1922.  Mr. 
Eagan,  after  giving'  the  work  much 
thought,  sugugested  to  the  Mothers' 
Class  of  the  Sunday  School  that  they 
undertake  a  clinic  as  a  piece  of  Home 
Mission  work.  Acting  on  this  sug- 
gestion the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  class  went  to  Miss  Haben- 
icht,  of  the  Pied  Cross,  for  informa- 
tion and  suggestions,  and  found  that 
the  Red  Cross  was  also  considering 
the  development  of  infant  health  cen- 
ters, and  consequently  it  was  agreed 
tha  thte  Red  Cross  would  co-opedate 
with  the  Mothers'  Class  in  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Baby  Clinic. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Lacy 
and  Mr.  Eagan,  Dr.  MeAliley  agreed 
to  secure  eand  supervise  the  doe- 
tors  necessary  for  the  work.  The 
Red  Cross  gave  the  services  of  a 
nurse,  whose  time  other .  than  clinic 
days  was  spent  in  follow-up  work. 
This  follow-up  work  is  vital  to.  the 
success  of  the  Clinic,  a  visit  into  the 
home  of  each  patient  to  observe  home 
conditions  and  to  see  that  the  doc- 
tor's instructions  are  carried  out. 
The  doctors  stress  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  clinic  for  sick  babies  and  not  a 
health  center.  If  the  parent  is  not 
able  to  pay  for  having  the  preserip- 


the     clinic       furnishes     these     free. 
Funds  for  this  purpose  are  obtained 
through  free-will  offerings  from  class- 
es  and  organizations  in  the   Sunday 
School  and  interested  individuals. 
How  the  Clinic  Operates 
The    clinic    is    operated    under   the 
supervision     of  the     officers     of  the 
church;  has  a  chairman  selected  from 
the  Mothers '  Class ;  a  registar,  whose 
duties   are   those   of   a   secretary   and 
treasurer,  as   well  as  the  keeping   of 
all    files    and    charts.     Also    someone 
from  the  Mothers'   Class  is  on  duty 
on  clinic  days  to  see  that  the  patients 
are  taken  in  to  the  doctors  in  their 
proper  burns.     A  patient  is  attended 
by  the  same  doctor  each  time  if  pos- 
sible.    The  records  are  kept  by  means 
of  a  history  chart  and  an  index  file. 
There  is  a  chart  for  each  patient  in 
which   the   doctor  keeps   the   history. 
Each    chart    bears   a   number   corres- 
ponding to  the  number  on  the  index 
card  which   bears  the   name  and   ad- 
dress of  the   patient.     A   register   of 
all    patients    attending    the    clinic    is 
kept,    also    a   record    is   made    of    all 
prescriptions    given    and   /milk    'fur- 
nished.    There    is    a   weighing   room 
with  two  ladies  in  attendance,  where 
the  patients  are  sent  as  soon  as  they 
have     registered     at     the  desk.     The 
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registrar  then  records  the  weight, 
with  the  date,  on  the  patient's  chart. 
There  is  a  small  operaing  room  where 
minor  operations  are  preformed. 

In  the  follow-up  visits  the  nurse 
found  an  appalling  need  of  clothing 
for  babies.  A  successful  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Sunday  School  for  cloth- 
ing of  different  kinds  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, there  is  a  supply  closet  in  con- 
nection with  the  clinic,  which  is  used 
almost  as  regularly  as  the  drug 
store. 

In  April  of  1023,  the  Red  Cross 
had  to  abandon  their  Public  Health 
Nursing  Centers,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  clinic  was  deprived  of  the 
services  of  the  Red  Cross  nurse;  the 
nurse  was  then  employed  by  the 
clinic,  her  salary  being  taken  care  of 
through  the  church  budget.  The 
work  of  the  clinic  grew  to  such  pro- 
portions it  became  necessary  to  fur- 
nish the  nurse  with  a  car  in  order 
to  enable  her  to  make  the  required 
visits  to  the  homes  of  patients.  Since 
the  nurse  has  been  furnished  a  Ford 
sedan — a  gift  of  the  Sunday  School 
to  the  clinic — she  has  almost  doubled 
the  number  of  visit?)  as  well  as 
bringing  some  to  the  clinic  who  oth- 
erwise  could   not  attend. 

There  are  12  doctors  on  the  staff 
and  the  number  of  patients  shows  a 
steady  increase.  The  clinic  is  held 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  1:00  o'clock 
being  the  time  for  the  arrival  of  pa- 
tients, who  are  weighed  and  gotten 
ready  for  the  doctors,  who  come  at 
2:0  1  o'clock.  A  devotional  service 
is  held  from  1:40  to  2:00  o'clock,  the 
leaders  being  selected  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Mothers'  Class. 

The  doctors  who  are  so  kindly  and 
unstintedly  giving  of  their  time  and 


talent  in   the  work  of  the  clinic  are: 
Drs.  R.  G.  McAliley,  M.  Hines  Rob- 
erts, Joseph  Yampolsky,  AT.  W.  An- 
derson, W.  L.  Funkhouser,  T.  F.  Dav- 
enport,   W.    T.    Freeman,    Joseph    A. 
Wood,  L.  II.  Muse,  J.  W.  Goldsmith, 
M.  T.  Edgerton  and  J.  H.  Kite. 
Some  Phases  of  the  Work 
One  case  reported  to  our  clinic  by 
another  church  of  the  city  was  that 
of   a   little   baby   girl   born   about   10 
days  before  the  death  of  the  mother. 
When  she  came  under  our  clinic  care 
she  weighed  five  pounds.     The  moth- 
er,   standing    before    an    open    grate, 
caught  fire  and  was  so  severely  burn- 
ed   that    she    died    soon    after.     The 
grandmother,    with    whom    the    baby 
lives,  knew  very  little  about  the  feed- 
ing of  a  wee  baby.     She  was  brought 
to  the  clinic,  examined,  and  a  formula 
given.     The  young  girl  in  the  family 
was  shown  how  to  care  for  the  baby 
and  tauaht  to  prepare  the  food.     She 
brings  the  baby  to  the  clinic  regular- 
ly.    Ami  the  tiny,  motherless  baby  is 
taking    hold    of    life,    gaining   weight 
each   week   and   today   weighs   seven 
pounds  and  13  ounces. 

Alittle  girl  four  years  old  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  clinic.  The  sight  in  one 
eye  was  almost  entirely  gone  while 
the  other  eye  was  fast  failing.  Care- 
ful examinations  revealed  a  serious 
condition  of  the  blood.  She  receiv- 
ed treatment  for  over  one  year 
through  the  clinic  with  the  result 
that  one  eye  was  restored  and  the  oth- 
er markedly  improved.  She  exclaim- 
ed one  day  as  she  shaded  her  eyes,  I 
want  to  cover  up  my  eyes:  I  am 
'frail  the  light  will  go  away." 

Little  Edith,  about  three  years  old, 
deserted  by  her  father,  was  found  one 
morning    paralyzed    from    her    waist 
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down.  She  was  brought  to  the  clin- 
ic in  this  condition.  After  thorough 
examination  was  made,  the  source  of 
the  trouble  found  and  treatments 
made  accordingly.  The  child  res- 
ponded to  treaatments  and  showed 
steady  improvement.  During  this 
time  the  nurse  found  the  mother  and 
child  were  rooming  in  a  tubercular 
home.  Through  one  of  the  Sunday 
School  classes  clean,  fresh  rooms,  in 
good  surroundings,  were  fouund  and 
furnished,  which  meant  a  great  deal 
for  the  health  of  the  child.  It  is 
cheering  to  report  that  this  child  re- 
covered full  use  of  her  body,  and  at 
last  report,  for  they  have  left  the 
city,  she  is  pronounced  entirely  cur- 
ed..' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  report 
that  all  cases  brought  to  the  clinic 
are  cured.  On  the  other  hand  our 
hearts  are  saddened  from  time  by 
the  death  of  one  of  our  clinic  chil- 
dren. 

One  of  these  cases  occured  not  long 
ago,  after  everything  possible  was 
done  to  save  the  child's  life.  This 
little  baby  was  one  of  seven  children, 
whose  father  recently  died,  leaving 
the  mother  to  care  for  the  children 
alone. 

It  was  a  pitiful  little  thing  when 
brought  to  the  clinic  at  the  age  of 
seven  months,  with  hair-lip  and  cleft 
palate.  Instead'  of  gaining  as  a 
normal  child  should,  she  had  steadily 
lost  weight  from  birth,  until  brought 
to  the  clinic,  when  she  gained  six 
ounces  the  first  week  of  treatment 
ainl  proper  food.  The  plan  was  to 
build  her  up  so  than  an  operation  on 
the  palate  could  be  performed. 

But  during  the  hot  June  days  the 
baby  became  quite  ill  with  infectious 


dysentery.  Not  only,  was  she  then 
treatted  at  the  clinic  but  as  the  case 
became  serious  was  constantly  watch- 
ed by  the  nurse.  For  several  days 
one  of  the  doctors  called  twice  daily 
at  the  home,  and  each  day  for  about 
10  days  one  of  the  workers  at  the 
clinic  went  to  Hapeville  for  breast 
milk  given  by  another  of  the  clinic 
mothers.  Finally  a  blood  transfu- 
sion was  made  in  the  hope  of  saving 
the  child's  life.  At  first  it  seemed 
the  reaction  was  favorable,  but  about 
2 :00  0  'clock  next  morning  one  of  the 
little  sisters  came  for  Mrs.  Nolan, 
but  the  little  life  was  gone  before  the 
nurse  arrived. 

This  story  would  not  be  complet- 
ed without  saying  that  through  those 
interested  in  the  clinic  the  little  form 
was  laid  tenderly  away.  A  member 
of  Central  Church  kindly  gave  the 
casket  and  attended  to  all  funeral 
arrangements,  and  the  services  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  Smith,  assistant 
to  the  pastor. 

Conclusion 
Our  Baby  Clinic  is  two  years  old. 
The  report  of  the  treasurer  tells  a 
graphic  tale  to  anyone  with  imagina- 
tion. But  even  our  imaginations  are 
not  equal  to  visualizing  the  1,088  chil- 
dren who  have  passed  under  the 
searching  eyes  anil  skillful  hands  of 
our  physicians.  Nor  can  we  form 
any  adequate  conception  of  all  that 
is  involved  in  the  visits  of  anxious 
mothers  to  our  clinic  and  the  visita- 
tions of  Mrs.  Nolan,  our  nurse,  in  the 
homes.  There  is  only  One  who  sees 
all  the  far-reaching  effect  of  this 
Christ-like  work;  and  that  One,  of 
course,  is  Christ. 

Next  to  Christ,  Mrs.  Nolan  sees  the 
work   better  than   any   one   else.     To 
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her  those  4,194  treatments  are  vital 
things;  those  1,025  "open  eases"  rep- 
resent breathing,  squirming,  smiling, 
laughing  babies — but  alas,  sick  ba- 
bies. From  all  that  nnumber  she  has 
selected  six  cases  to  set  before  your 
eves  and  place  upon  your  heart. 

Read  them  with  sympathetic  in- 
sight. Read  them  and  then  read  the 
bare  statistics  that  follow  and  make 
them  spring  into  baby-life  before  you. 
Read  them  and  be  thankful  for  a 
Saviour  who  said,  "It  is  not  the  will 
of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish."     Read  them  and  rejoice  that 


His  Spirit  put  it  into  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Bagan  and  the  Mothers'  Class 
to  initiate  this  movement;  put  it  into 
the  heart  of  Dr.  McAliley  and  the 
physicians  to  give  unstintedly  and 
unselfishly  of  their  time  and  skill; 
put  it  into  Mrs.  Nolan's  heart  to  be 
our  clinic  nurse ;  and  gave  to  so  many 
a  part  large  and  small  in  this  enter- 
prise. 

Read  them  and  recall  anew  the 
promise  of  the  Compassionate  One — 
"Whosoever  shall  receive  one  of  such 
little  children  in  My  name  receiveth 
Me." 


YES,  A  CHAIR  NAP  BETWEEN  TWO  OPEN  WINDOWS. 

"In  the  shade  with  a  checkerboard  and  a  friend — is  anything  better  for 
the  middle  of  a  hot  Suummer  day? — Title  to  a  front  page  picture  of  The 
Progressive  Farmer. 


CHIPS  OF  THE  PAST. 


David  Royster,  Jr.,  says  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  cabinet  maker, 
whose  handiwork  is  seen  in  the 
mahogany  furniture  of  the  legislative 
halls  in  the  State  Capitol,  came  to 
Raleigh  in  1800  and  brought  the  block 
the  Tabernacle  Church  is  on  and  paid 
$400  for  it,  according  to  information 
discovered  Friday.  He  had  his  shop 
right  on  the  corner  were  Vitruvius 
Royster,  his  grandson,  is  now  living. 
In  those  days  men  of  his  trade  were 
called  cabinet  makers,  and  he  had 
learned  his  trade  in  Granville  Coun- 
ty, uner  David  Ruth.  David  Royster, 
Sr.,  was  a  school-teacher  from  Meck- 
lenburg County.  He  went  into 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  in  the  days 
when  they  were  territories  and  not 
states,    leaving'   David,    Jr.,    in   Gran- 


ville County  to  learn  the  trade  of 
cabinet   maker. 

In  1800  he  came  to  Raleigh,  buying 
the  block  where  the  Tabernacle 
Church  now  stands.  He  built  his 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  block  and 
had  his  shop  in  the  corner.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Susan  Sims,  of  Granville 
County.  They  had  ten  children,  five 
boys  and  five  girls.  Every  one  of 
these  boys  were  trained  in  their  fath- 
er's business  and  they  all  worked 
in  his  shop.  They  all  worked  on  the 
furniture  i>#  the  Capitol,  although 
they  all  worked  under  the  upervision 
of  David  Royster. 

There  was  never  anybody  named 
Reuben  Royster  in  the  family. 

Not  only  Scotchmen,  but  English 
and  Irish  helped  do  this  work  in  the. 
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Capitol.  If  any  one  cares  to  do  so, 
they  can  go  to  the  old  City  Cemetery 
and  in  the  southwest  corner  they 
will  find  the  graves  of  these  people. 
They  died  with  some  kind  of  epi- 
demic in  that  winter,  probably  influ- 
enza or  la  grippe.  The  tombstones 
at  their  graves  are  made  from  the 
same  rock  the  Capitol  is  made  from, 
and  it  all  came  from  the  old  Rock 
Quarry.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  the  descendants  of  these  Irish 
and  English  people  who  came  over 
to  do  this  work  living  in  Raleigh 
now. 

Cabinet  maker!  That's  an  un- 
known term  to  the  present-day  gen- 
eration. It  was  a  title  of  distinction 
some  fifty  years  ago.  He  reached  his 
high  position  in  the  mechaniral  world 
through  a  term  of  apprenticeship, 
under  a  master,  who  knew  as  perfect- 
ly the  business  as  does  the  artistic 
draftsman  of  today. 

A  cabinet  maker  was  the  artist 
that  could  take  a  rough  piece  of  wal- 
nut, or  wild  cherry,  or  any  hard  wood, 
treat  it  with  his  tools  and  hand  you  a 
bureau  so  perfect  in  its  joints  that 
they  could  not  be  located  and  whose 
drawers  never  respnded  to  the  whims 
of  changing  weather. 

This  county  has  cabinet  makers, 
who  when  not  engaged  in  making  cof- 
fins to  order  for  people  of  the  count}', 
devoted  their  time  and  talents  in 
making  furniture  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Notable  among  the  cabinet 
■  makers  of  former  days  in  this  sec- 
tion were  the  late  Matthew  and  Laban 
Petrea.  brothers.  There  is  in  daily 
use  today  in  some  of  our  very  best 
homes  the  product  of  these  two  ar- 
tists. 

I  have  stood  for  hours  and  watched 


these  two  men  study  the  character  of 
a  plank,  put  it  through  a  process  with 
a  set  of  tools  that  for  sharpness  and 
obedience  to  their  handlers  can  not 
be  equaled  to  today.  These  old  cabi- 
net makers  looked  upon  their  work 
as  a  calling  and  handled  a  choice  piece 
of  walnut  wood  as  if  It  were  some 
body  or  a  thing  that  had  fallen  to 
their  lot  to  gently  deal  with. 

Everybody  fifty  years  ago  that  had 
what  then  was  regarded  a  price — less 
than  thirty  dollars — buried  their  pass- 
ing loved  ones  in  walnut  coffins  made 
by  local  cabinet  makers.  Today  such 
a  thing  is  utterly  impossible,  because 
it  costs  lots  more  to  die  and  be  put 
away  in  keeping  with  prevailing  cus- 
tom. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  eitizer.s 
of  Cabarrus  county,  who  held  public 
positions  from  time  to  time,  including 
a  term  in  the  North  Carolina  legis- 
lature, had  his  coffin  made  by  the 
late  Laban  Petrea  years  and  years  be- 
fore he  died.  He  made  a  personal 
acquaintance    with    the  coffin 

was  to  be  used  in  putting  his  body 
away.  In  fact  that  the  walnut  wood 
from  which  his  coffin  was  made  grew 
on  the  gentleman's  farm  and  was  cut 
by  himself.  This  splendid  cabinet 
maker,  having  an  eye  to  the  future, 
made  his  own  coffin  and  foryears  it 
was  stored  in  his  shop.  That  shop 
was  never  locked — no  better  lock 
could  have  been  devised  to  keep 
strollers  out  of  it  or  boys  from  drop- 
ping in  and  seeking  the  opportunity 
or  privilege  of  making  a  rabbit  box 
or  a  kite.  And  nobody  ever  entered 
that  shop  at  night  for  any  purpose, 
and  the  doors  and  windows  always 
stood   unfastened. 
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THE  RICHES  WE  FORGET. 

(Dr.  Holland  in  Progressive  Farmer) 


Yesterday  a  little  crippled  boy 
looked  up  at  me  wistfully  from  the 
■white  bed  in  the  Hospital  for  Crip- 
pled Children.  He  said  one  thing'  that 
was  worrtby  the  insight  of  a  philo- 
sopher. He  played  with  my  watch 
and  pen.  then  asked  for  my  poekei- 
book.  He  examined  the  few  meager 
coins  in  it.  and  handed  it  back  to 
me  saying.  ''You  are  rich." 

When  I  denied  being  rich,  he  said: 
''Yes,  you  are  rich.  You  can  walk." 

That  little  philosopher  has  never 
taken  a  step,  but  he  knows  that  real 
riches  are  in  pocketbooks  but  in 
strong  legs  and  well-formed  bodies 
to  do  the  work  and  play  of  life. 

I  think  I  shall  always  see  his  little 
pinched-up,  white  face,  and  whenever 
I  feel  inclined  to  grumble  a  bit,  as 
we  all  do.  I  shall  hear  the  pathetic- 
tenor  of  his  quivering  voice:  "'You 
are   rich.     You  can  walk. 

Xot  long  ago  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the 
world  's  wealthiest  citizen,  passed  in- 
to his  eighty-sixth  year.  I  wonder  if 
the  oil  magnate  could  have  stood  at 
that  bed  and  offered  that  little  boy 
all  Lis  riches,  the  little  fellow  wo  Ld 
not  have  said :  ' '  Take  your  old  gold, 
but  give  me  rather  a  pair  of  good 
legs    to   walk   upon. 

Suppose  some  talented  singer,  to 
Lear  whose  voice  the  world  throws  its 
gold  and  its  flowers  and  applause, 
could  have  stood  there  by  the  little 
hunchback  and  offered  him  the  plaud- 
its of  an  admiring  world.  I  think 
my  little  philosopher  would  have 
said:  "Nix  on  the  soprano:  give  me 
rather  a  strong  pair  of  legs.'' 

Then  I  thought  if  some  earth-favor- 


ed mortal  whose  ships  on  the  sea  of 
life  had  brought  home  all  the  preci- 
ous things  for  which  mortals  strive, 
could  have  stood  there  and  made  a 
proffer  of  it  all  to  the  boy  to  pay 
him  for  the  loss  of  limbs,  the  little 
man  would  have  said :  "'I'd  rather 
run  and  walk  and  play  in  the  sun- 
shine than  to  be  the  richest  king. ' ' 

The  common  blesings  of  the  earth 
are  the  richest.  All  else  is  tinsel  in 
comparison. 

Have  you  fair  or  good  health,  and 
can  you  run  about  ?  Thank  God,  and 
do  not  complain  at  little  things 
again ! 

Have  you  the  faith  of  loved  ones  ? 
Y:en  leave  the  dirge  alone. 

Have  you  sanity  and  the  right  use 
of  mental  powers?  Then  sing  a  song 
every  day. 

Have  you  a  task  that's  •'high  and 
open  to  the  sun?"  Then  all  the 
world  is  at  your  feet. 

Do  you  know  the  pageantry  of  the 
rise  is  new  every  day?  The  birds 
chant  the  chorus  of  the  drama  of  the 
seasons?  A  thousand  delights  wait 
upon  us,  like  charming  servants, 
every  day.  Flowers  make  a  riot  of 
beauty  in  the  fields  and  in  the  forest 
pathways  for  those  who  can  go  and 
see  it  all.  All  this  is  ours,  and  we 
are  rich.' 

We  pass  it  all  by.  not  with  a  glad 

song,  bn   toften  with  a  weary  grouch 

r   al    hurts   our     own     digestion,  aud 

es   those   about    us   tired   of   lite, 

makes    I   od   sorry   that   we   have 

not  eyes  to  see. 

When  lire's  clouds  hang  low  and 
heavy,  just  take  a     peep  at     things 
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through   the   eyes   of   the    little   crip-     you  can  walk! 
pled   boy,   and   then   thank   Gocl   that 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  DEVIL? 


••  Albemarle  N 

We  boast  of  our  modern  intelli- 
gence. We  resent  the  insinuation 
that  we  are  superstitious.  And  yet, 
we  are,  most  of  us,  crammed  so  full 
of  barbaric  superistition  that  we  are 
not  ourselves.  We  speak  of  "luck" 
and  all  such,  with  a  feeling  of  almost 
reverence.  We  are  only  half  enlight- 
ened. We  are  still  in  the  foul  clutch- 
es of  fear.  We  are  hampered  with 
the  half  way  idea,  which  to  many 
of  us  is  real,  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
something  somewhere,  other  than  the 
Supreme  Being,  which  affects  .  our 
lives  in  some  mysterious  and  unac- 
countable way.  It's  too  bad  that  we 
seem  unable  to  free  ourselves  from 
this  morbid  fear  of  that  mysterious 
something,  which  Ave  have  had  hand- 
ed down  to  us  from  the  days  when 
our  ancestors  did  not  know  the  True 
God. 


This  burdensome  superstition  af- 
fects only  the  ignorant'?  Bless  your 
life,  it  holds  us  all  in  its  grip.  Its 
hold  upon  the  uneducated  is  more 
powerful,  of  courrse,  but  we  find  its 
victims  among  all  classes.  This  is 
demonstrated  most  forcefully  by  our 
quick  compliance  when  we  receive  a 
"chain  letter,"  telling  us  that  we 
must  pass  it  on  to  nine  others  to  es- 
cape ill  luck.  Every  now  and  then 
these  letters  get  in  to  circulation,  am 
mist  of  us  are  foolish  enough  to  give 
them  serious  consideration. 


ews  Herald, 
info  the  fraternal  orders  and  clothe 
themselves  as  a  part  of  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  same.  The  other  day 
we  got  just  such  a  letter,  and,  know- 
ing that  the  authorities  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity  have  publicly  declar- 
ed against  such,  warning  the  breth- 
ren against  these  ' '  chain  letters, ' '  we 
are  going  to  print  the  letter.  It  is 
as  follows : 

Albemarle,  N.  C. 
7-31-24. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother : 

In  compliance  with  Masonic  re- 
quest, I  am  passing  to  you  as  one  of 
Nine  Brethren  the  following: 

0  Lord,  I  implore  Thee  to  bless  all 
mankind  and  bring  us  to  dwell  with 
Thee. 

It  was  said  of  the  Masons  of  an- 
cient times  that  all  who  did  not  pass 
it  on  would  be  in  great  danger  of  mis- 
fortune. Be  good  enough,  therefore, 
to  pass  it  and  send  to  nine  brothers 
of  the  Masonic  Fraternity;  and  on 
the  ninth  day  you  will  come  to  great 
joy.  Do  not  break  this  chain,  copy 
it  and  send  to  nine  brothers  to  which 
you  wish  great  joy,  good  fortune  and 
luck.  This  chain  was  started  by  our 
ancient  order,  and  should  go  around 
the  world.  The  nine  do  not  break  it, 
for  one  who  does  will  have  ill  luck. 
Do  it  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Fraternally, 

A  BROTHER. 


These    "chain    letters"'    even    get 


Now  had  the  brother  who  mailed  us 
that   confession    of    something   which 
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holds  dominion  and  influence  over 
him,  other  than  the  True  God,  known 
that  he  was  really  violating  the  prin- 
ciples of  Masonry  by  ' '  continuing 
the  chain, ' '  he  would  hardly  have 
mailed  it  to  us.  We  don't  blame 
him,  for  his  superstition,  his  fear 
of  something  which  does  not  exist, 
impelled  him,  through  fear,  to  com- 
ply with  the  demand  made  in  similar 
letter. 


We  stated  above  that  these  ' '  chain 
letters"  have  been  officially  eondem- 
med  by  Masonry.  At  first  thought 
one  might  wonder  why.  The  letter 
is  couched  under  the  cloak  of  a  rec- 
ognition of  God,  but  it  betrays  it- 
self, and  after  further  reflection  it 
would  seem  designed  to  foster  a  rec- 
ognition of  a  power  over  us  other 
than  God.  Ask  yourself  the  ques- 
tion: "Why  will  refusal  to  continue 
the  chain  bring  me  misfortune ?  What 
power  will  operate  to  bring  me  that 
evil  or  mistf ortune  ?  Is  the  letter 
a  message  from  God?  Through  what 
medium  can  that  power  to  punish  me 
for  breaking  the  chain  operate?  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  a  command  from  God. 
Then  if  not,  what  other  power  can 
influence  my  life  to  bring  misfor- 
tune and  evil  my  way?"  Frankly, 
when  we  commence  to  wonder  where 
the  idea  of  such  letters  started,  we 
are  impressed  that  there  is  only  one 
answer,  and  that  is  that  it  is  work  of 
the  devil  himself.  That's  pretty 
plain  talk,  but  we  base  it  on  the  broad 
ground  that  whatever  attempts  to 
force  one  to  recognize  an  unseen  pow- 


er over  one's  life,  other  than  God, 
is  wrong  and  sinful  and  should  not 
be  recognized  by  those  who  profess 
to  believe  that  there  is  only  'one  Su- 
preme Being. 


The"  other  day  a  woman  handed  us 
what  claimed  to  have  been  ' '  a  letter 
from  God."  She  requests  us  to  print 
it,  lest  some  evil  would  befall  her. 
We  told  her  that  we  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  print  anything  as  "the 
words  of  Christ,"  except  those  words 
which  we  find  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
We  positively  refused  to  print  the 
so-called  letter,  and  tried  to  impress 
the  lady  with  the  fact  that  for  her 
to  do  anything  whatsoever  to  perpet- 
uate it  was  sacrilegious  and  irre- 
rent.  She  finally  saw  our  position, 
and  heartily  agreeed  with  us.  She 
seemed  like  one  who  had  had  a  great 
burden  lifted  from  her  shoulders. 


We  should  all  do  our  best  to  stamp 
out  these  "chain  letters,"  so-called 
"Letters  from  Christ,"  and  all  oth- 
er such  things  as  would  attempt  to 
impress  mankind  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  any  other  supreme  power  than 
God.  We  are  not  afraid  to  say  that 
only  God  has  dominion  over  our  for- 
tune, and'  He  has  made  His  will 
known  to  man  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
We  fear  no  other  mysterious,  unseen 
power,  and  we  are  writing  this  to  im- 
press others  with  the  same  degree  of 
reverence  for  God  as  the  only  Power 
that  influences  our  fortunes.  What- 
ever would  attempt  to  teach  the  con- 
trary is  of  the  devil. 


Rutherford  county  is  sponsoring  a  movement  for  a  Cleveland-Ruther- 
ford cottage  at  Jackson  Training  School,  and  to  the  movement  Cleveland 
county  should  give  her  support. — Shelby  Star. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IT? 


The  study  of  whether  or  not  the 
children  who  live  in  orphan  homes 
in  North  Carolina  are  better  eared 
for  and  better  educated  than  children 
in  the  average  North  Carolina  home 
and  the  average  North  Carolina 
schools  is  well  worth  of  the  best 
work  of  the  State  Department  of 
Welfare,  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment, local  health  departments,  the 
State  Tuberculosis  Association,  one 
or  all  combined.  Should  the  ques- 
tion be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
as  it  probably  will  be,  the  question 
would  immediately  arise,  are  nut 
the  children  in  our  homes  ami 
public  schools  entitled  to  as  good  care 
and  as  good  education  as  children  in 
our  orphan  homes?  This  is  easily 
answered  in  the  affirmative..  Then  it 
would  be  necessary  to  follow  this  up 
with  another  question  which  is  not 
nearly  so  easily  answered,  if  not, 
why  not,  what  is  lacking  and  what  is 
the  remedy  for  it  ? 

The  Marion  Comity  (Ind.)  Tuber- 
culosis Association  has  done  a  most 
interesting  piece  of  work,  covering 
a  period  of  two  years,  in  the  nutri- 
tion phase  of  this  problem.  A  brief 
report  of  this  work  in  the  Nation's 
Health   says : 

"The  glaring  fact  brought  out  is 
that  the  child,  as  a  rule,  seems  bet- 
ter off  physically  under  the  system 
of  training  and  the  diets  of  the  aver- 
age orphanage  than  he  is  under  the 
diets  of  a  normal  home  and  the  sys- 
tem of  living  that  goes  generally' with 
the  average  public  or  parochial 
school. 

"The  studies  in  Indiana  show  that 
the  child  is  nearer  normal  weight  for 


his  height  after  a  stay  in  an  orphan- 
age than  he  is  living  in  a  normal 
home  and  attending  the  average 
school.  Almost  invariably,  according 
to  Miss  Mary  A.  Myers,  executive 
secretary  of  the  association  a  lower 
percentage  of  children  is  found  un- 
derweight in  the  orphanage  than  id 
schools  which  draw  their  attendnace 
from  homes  of  the  middle  or  higher 
class.  For  example,  in  the  largest 
school  in  the  finest  residential  sec- 
tion of  Indianapolis  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  its  children  were  un- 
derweight 7  per  cent  or, more.  Mean- 
while a  school  in  the  worst  residential 
section  of  the  city,  attended  only 
by  colored  children,  was  found  to 
haave  an  underweight  percentage  of 
only  22  per  cent.  This  general  dis- 
crepancy was  apparent  throughout 
the  schools  of  the  city,  selected  with 
reference  to  classes  of  homes  from 
which  the  children  came. 

"Then  the  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion decided  to  study  certain  groups 
of  children  in  private  schools.  Two 
schools  were  selected  in  a  part  of  the 
city  heavily  populated  by  persons  of 
German  descent.  The  families  were 
of  the  well-to-do,  sturdy  type  where- 
in good  food  abounds.  Between  35 
and  40  per  cent  of  the  children  at- 
tending these  schools  were  found  to 
be  underweight  for  their  height. 
Meanwhile  the  German  orphanage 
was  studied.  Here  the  children  ap- 
parently were  fed  from  stocks  of 
carefully  selected  food  such  as  milk, 
fresh  vegetables,  bread  and  butter, 
fruits  and  jellies,  and  followed  a 
well  regulated  program.  In  one  such 
home   the   almost   negligible    percent- 
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age  of  3.3  per  cent  was  found  un- 
derweight. The  children  of  a  colored 
orphans'  home  were  weighed  and 
measured  and  surprisingly  enough, 
only  4.3  per  cent  of  them  were  under- 
weight. 

' '  The  studies  stretched  out  into 
the  county  districts  surrounding  In- 
dianapolis. Schools  in  small  rural 
centers  showed  the  per  cent  of  under- 


weight children  running  from  30  to 
45.3  and  the  average  for  all  these  ru-' 
ral  schools  showed  37.7  per  cent  un- 
derweight." 

Studies  of  this  kind  in  North  Caro- 
lina should  he  made  and  the  North 
Carolina  Tuberculosis  Assocociation 
offers  to  donate  keight-weightage 
charts  to  any  or  all  orphanages  that 
will  undertake  the  work. 


A  CITIZEN'S  RIGHT. 


(Ashevile  Citizen) 


Barred  from  employment  by  the 
moving  picture  producers  because  of 
an  escapade  several  years  ago  when  a 
woman  companion  was  injured  to 
to  death,  Roseoe  Arbuekle,  movie 
comedian,  found  employment  with 
a  vaudeville  company  which  lately 
showed  in  Kansas  City.  There  the 
city  council  considered  a  resolution 
to  forbid  his  appearance  on  the  stage, 
and  on  his  plea  for  "A  chance  to  live 
a  clean  decent  life ' '  and  earn  a  living 
the  council  voted  10  to  5  to  allow  him 
to  act  there. 

The  Kinston  Free  Press  believes 
that  the  council  was  right;  that  in 
giving  him  this  chance  the  board 
"acted  in  accordance  with  Scriptural 
injunctions."  We  thoroughly  agree 
that  the  council  was  right  in  not  bar- 
ring Arbuekle 's  appearance  on  the 
stage,  and  to  go  further  and  insist 
that  it  had  no  right  even  to  consider 
barring  him. 

The  council  had  no  right  to  ' '  give  ' ' 
Arbuekle  any  chance.  It  was  already 
his  by  right  conferred  by  fundamental 
laws  of  state  and  nation  and  no  coun- 
cil could  rightfully  take  it  away.  His 
right   was  unaffected  by  any"  Scrip- 


tural injunctions"  whatever — our 
constitutions  do  not  recognize  any 
religious  teachings.  Our  forefathers 
in  drafting  the  constitution  recognized 
that  if  they  therein  recognized  the  pre- 
cepts of  any  religion  the  door  was 
opened  to  some  particular  religion 
to  become  dominant  and  impose  by 
law  its  teachings  on  dissenting  re- 
ligionists. 

Certain  rigsts  were  declared  inalien- 
able by  law  in  the  individual,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  except  as  a  pun- 
ishment following  conviction  for 
crime.  No  legislative  or  municipal 
law  can  forbid  a  citizen  from  earning 
a  livelihood.  His  right  in  this  respect 
is  not  dependent  on  the  whim  or  good 
will   of  Legislators. 

"But  here  is  a  man  of  bad  reputa- 
tion whose  presence  on  the  stage  is 
an  offense  to  the  majority  of  people,  " 
some  one  will  say.  "Has  a  city  a  gov- 
erning board  no  power  to  prevent  his 
appearance  there?"  Certainly  not: 
such  a  right  would  authorize  the  worst 
of  tyrannies  by  law.  If  Arbuekle  can 
be  debarred  from  the  stage  by 
law     he     can     ebe     barred  from  pur- 
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suing  other  occupations — even  from 
digging  ditches.  City  councils  could 
on  this  theory  give  one  or  more  per- 
sons a  monopoly  of  store  keeping  in 
a  community. 

Because  of  these  constitutions  is 
Arbuckle  free  to  exploit  vulgarities 
on  the  stage?  Certainly  not,  no  more 
than  any  other  actor.  He  is  amen- 
able to  the  laws  against  indeeeny; 
he  can  be  punished  for  violating-  a 
law — but  not  on  suspicion  that  he  may 
violate  it.  He  may  be  more>  evil-mind- 
ed even  than  any  one  suspects  but  we 
readily  recognize  that  one  should  not 
be  punished  for  such  trait  of  charac- 
ter but  only  for  the  specific  express- 
ion of  it. 

Some  will  urge  that  such  men  as 
Arbuckle   will  be  encouraged  if     the 


law  allows  them  to  act  on  the  stage — 
that  the  move  to  uplift  the  stage  will 
be  discouraged.  Better  that  than  the 
jeopardy  of  all  human  liberty — evil- 
minded  men  in  control  might  later 
deny  good  citizens  the  right  some  of 
them-  seek  to  deny  Arbuckle. 

These,  good  citizens  have  a  remedy 
in  their  own  hands — they  can  refuse 
to  patronize  the  shows  in  which  Ar- 
buckle appears,  even  refuse  ever 
thereafter  to  enter  any  theater  which 
engages  him.  This  is  their  right,  their 
inalienable  right,  and  they  are  not 
accountable  to  any  one  for  exercising 
it.  It  was  through  the  exercise  of  this 
right  that  they  barred  Arbuckle  from 
the  films — something  not  accomplish- 
able by  law. 


NEGRO  LABOR  NEVER  AGAIN  PLENTI- 
FUL. 


By  Clarence  Poe. 


Just  after  Congress  passed  the  new 
immigration  law,  The  Progressive 
Parmer  pointed  out  that  it  would 
have  very  important  effect  on  South- 
ern agriculture.  As  we  then  stated, 
the  United  States  for  many  years 
has  been  receiving  vast  hordes  of  low- 
grade  laborers  from  Southern  Eu- 
rope. These  laborers  have  been  large- 
ly depended  on  for  factory,  mining, 
(railroad,  and  construction,  work  in 
the  north.  With  this  labor  supply 
from  Europe  cut  off,  it  is  inevitable 
that  Northern  industries  will  draw 
more  and  more  on  the  Negro  labor 
of  the  South  for  reinforcements. 
This  opinion,  expressed  by  us  some 
months  ago  is  confirmed  by  a  discus- 


sion of  the  matter  in  The  Economic 
World  of  New  York,  which  says : — 
"It  certainly  will  not  be  an,  easy 
matter  to  find  in  our  own  population 
unskilled  workers  to  take  the  place 
of  an  annual  increment  of  the  half 
a  million  or  more  immigrants  for 
whom  unskilled  work  under  Ameri- 
can conditions  and  at  American  wages 
has  seemed  a  magnificent  opportunity. 
The  first  economic  \  readjustment 
which  the  new  immigration  law  may 
be  expected  to  make  necessary  in 
this  country,  therefore,  is  the  com- 
petitive drafting  of  all  available 
groups  of  unskilled  workers  in  our 
population  to  do  the  rough  work  of 
our   industries,   construction  projects, 
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er-u  undertakings  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. .  .  .  The  largest  group  of 
unskilled  workers  in  the  country  con- 
sists of  the  negroes  in  the  South, 
who  are  still  predominantly  employed 
in  raising  cotton  and  other  agricul- 
tural products.  It  is  now  unavoidable 
that  the  Southern  negroes,  especial- 
ly those  on  the  fawns,  should  be 
drawn  upon  by  our  industries,  rail- 
roads, etc.,  to  fill  the  need  for  un- 
skilled labor  to  an  extent  much  ex- 
ceeding anything  heretofore  known." 
Southern  farmers  heretofore  have 
often  complained  of  a  "  shortage  of 
labor"  when  the  shortage  was  d^ie 
only  to  a  failure  to  use  modern  equip- 
ment and  machinery.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  require  an  unusual 
portion  of  hand  labor  even  wil- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions. 
But  our  farmers  might  as  well  face 
the  fact  that  farm  labor  here  in  the 
South  in  the  future  is  going  to  be 
both  scarcer  and  higher  priced  than 
ever  before.  To  meet  this  changed 
situation,  certain  changes  in  our  fann- 


ing policies  are  necessary,  and  tun 
wise  farmer  will  be  the  one  w-ho 
makes  these  changes  in  time  without 
waiting  until  financial  disaster  forces 
him  to.  The  most  important  change 
made  necessary  by  the  new  condition 
is  the  enrichment  of  our  soil.  Since 
it  is  going  to  be  more  expensive  to 
cultivate  an  acre  of  land  than  ever 
before,  we  must  get  more  out  of  an 
acre.  The  second  change  in  prospect 
is  the  greater  use  of  improved  imple- 
ments and  machinery.  If  we  must 
pay  farm  labor  more  per  day,  then  we 
must  get  larger  returns  from  a  day's 
work.  Horse  labor  is  cheaper  than 
human  labor.  Improved  implements 
and  machinery  enable  one  man  to 
cultivate  a  larger  acreage.  By  en- 
riching our  soils  and  using  more 
machinery,  we  can  produce  enough 
cotton  or  tobacco  from  a  much  small- 
er acreage  than  we  are  now  planting 
to  these  crops,  while  the  improved 
equipment  will  enable  us  to  grow  our 
own  corn,  small  grain,  hay,  and  feed- 
crops,  and  so  have  our  "money 
crops"  as  true  surplus  crops. 


MAKING  THE  INVESTIGATION  HERSELF. 

By  wearing  a  pedometer,  an  Iowa  farm  woman  found  she  usually  walk- 
ed 5  miles  each  day  in  preparing  meals  for  her  family  of  three.  With 
the  aid  of  a  member  of  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension  service  of 
that  State,  she  studied  the  placing  of  her  kichen  equipment.  After  re- 
arranging it  to  meet  her  particular  needs  more  effectively,  her  pedometer 
shewed,  according  to  reports  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  the  disance  she  had  to  walk  in  preparing  one  day's  meals  was 
but  2.5  miles,  exactly  half  that  required  before,  leaving  her,  she  states, 
more  time  to  read,  write,  and  sew. 
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CONCISENESS  IN  SPEECH  AND  WRIT- 
ING. 


(Presbyterian 

Mr.  Herbert  Henry  Asquith,  once 
premier  of  Great  Britian,  himself  a 
master  of  pure  English,  has  recently 
■written  on  style  in  writing'.  He  pleads 
for  fewer  words  in  the  expression  of 
our  ideas,  a  plea  that  we  would  earn- 
estly endorse,  tie  says,  "We  all  know 
the  benedictions  that  have  been  pro- 
nounced on  the  man  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before.  An  equally  strong  male- 
diction is  deserved  by  the  writer  or 
speaker  who  uses  two  words  where 
une   would  suffice. ' ' 

After  listening-  in  the  pew  for  many 
years,  and  reading  manuscripts  for 
many  more,  we  have  been  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  average  speaker 
or  writer  is  intirely  too  prodigal  in 
the  use  of  words.  Instead  of  words 
being  used  to  conceal  thought,  as 
Tallyrand  would  have  it,  they  should 
be  used  to  express  ideas,  and  their 
use,  the  law  of  parsimony  should 
obtain.  Their  too  free  use  obscures 
thought  and  thus  defeats  the  very 
purpose  for  which  they  are  used. 

We  often  receive  articles  that  have 
ideas  concealed  in  them;  but  they 
pre  like  a  few  grains  of  wheat  in  a 
bushel  of  chaff.  If  we  publish  them, 
and  sometimes  against  our  judgment 
we  do,  they  are  rarely  read,  for  in 
these  busy  days  few  are  willing  to 
wade  through  a  mass  of  words  to  get 
an  idea. 


Standard.) 

This  same  fault  is  found  in  much 
of  our  preaching.  We  have  a  friend, 
talented  and  earnest,  yet  he  rarely 
held  his  position  long;  but/  in  the 
fields  of  the  churches  he  was  a  no- 
mad? Knowing  his  ability  and  con- 
secration we  wondered  at  his  drift- 
ing ministry.  Upon  investigation  we 
found  that  his  failure  to  recognise 
the  terminal  facilities  of  his  sermon 
had  in  every  church  brought  him  into 
had  repute. 

We  then  made  a  study  of  his  deliv- 
ery of  his  sermons,  and  found  that  ho 
was  very  prodigal  in  the  use  of  ad- 
jectives and  synonyms,  often  express- 
ing the  same  thought  several  times 
with,  different  words,  and  in  order 
to  do  so,  he  extended  his  remarks  be- 
yond the  patience  of  his  hearers. 

This  same  repetition  of  ideas  is 
often  the  fault  of  those  giving  out 
church  notices.  Dr.  Walter  Lingle,  as 
program  manager  at  Monti-eat,  has 
made  a  fine  reputation  for  himself 
in  the  giving  out  of  notices.  We  do 
not  wish  to  make  invidious  compari- 
sons, but  we  have  in  mind  more  than 
one  chairman  whose  exploits  in  this 
line  are  remarkable  for  everything 
except  brevity  and  clearness ;  and  we 
also  have  in  mind  a  preacher  friend 
whose  mastery  of  pure  and  .  concise 
English  is  the  delight  of  all  who  hear 
him,  and  his  hearers  are  lay  no  means 


A  bride  is  a  person  who  has  not  yet  learned  whether  she  is  captain 
or  mate  of  the  ship  launched  in  the  sea  of  matrimony. — Greenville  Pied- 
mont. > 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderfcurk. 


The  sermon  in  the  Auditorium  by 
Eev.  W.  C.  Lyerly,  of  Concord,  last 
Sunday    was    enjoyed    hy    everyone. 

The  new  milk  system  is  what  the 
boys  call  the  "real  stuff."  The  milk 
is  now  sent  to  the  cottages  in  bottles 
ice  cold. 

Mite  Mahoney  left  us  last  week 
with  his  father,  for  a  short  visit  to 
Kentucky,  he  will  then  return  to  the 
institution. 

*  *  *  * 
J.    lie.    Alexander,    Jack    Stewart 
and    Floyd    Lovelace    nave    gone    to 
their   homes    for    short      visits     with 
boas  folks. 


stitution  last  week,  for  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  they  will  spend  part  of 
ttieifvacation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siinp- 
son  will  have  the  fourth  cottage  dur- 
ing their  absence. 

The  boys  were  all  surprised  to  get 
a  big  chicken  dinner  last  Sunday. 
The  word  usually  spreads  around 
among  [hem  when  anything  like 
that  is  going  to  happen,  but  this  time 
it  -are  them  a  surprise. 

Cantaloups  .  are  being'  gathered 
nearly  every  day.  and  the  boys  are 
getting  about  all  they  can  eat.  A  few 
watermelons  were  also  gathered,  al- 
though not  enough  have  been  gath- 
ered to  have  a  feast  yet. 


Eugene  Laughlin  and  Spencer 
Combs  left  us  last  week  with  honor- 
able paroles.  Laughlin  will  attend 
school  at  Oak  Ridge  Institute  next 
ysar. 

Doyle  Jackson,  Charlie  Garrison 
and  Odell  Ritchie  have  visited  the 
institution  during-  the  past  week. 
They  were  all  formerly  boys  here  and 
are  now  making  good. 

Jerome  "Williams  '  visited  the  in- 
stitution last  week,  and  the  boys 
were  all  glad  to  see  him.  Williams 
was  a  member  of  the  second  cottage 
while  here.  He  was  paroled  last 
March. 

*   #   #   * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hudson  left   the  in- 


F  a;  mr.il    Kennedy,    Willie    Hern-' 
don,  Paul  Baker,  Claude  Evans,  Cla- 
rence   Sccrease     Mack    Wentz,      Lee 
Smith,    Paul    Camp.    Julian      Strick- j 
land.    Lester    Morris,      Yalton      Lee, 
George  McCall.  Sylvester  Honeyeutt,  I 
and   Paul   Funderburk   composed   the 
'•happy    squad"      last      "Wednesday, 
when    visited    by    their    friends    and  j 
r  datives. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Wallace,  who  is  better 
known  as  Wallace  the  Magician,  came 
to  the  Training  School  last  Friday, 
and  asked  Supt.  Boger  for  permis- 
sion to  give  a  little  show  for  the 
boys  that  night.  Supt.  Boger  told 
I  im  he  could  do  so,  so  we  all  went  to 
t'-e  Auditorium  that  night  and  Mr. 
Wallace     starred     ins     performance. 
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Everyone  enjoyed  the  several  tricks 
including'  a  drawing  of  George  Wash- 
ington, an  old  Indian  Chief  and  sev- 
eral others.  The  whole  performance 
was  a  fine  one  and  was  enjoyed  by  all 
the  boys. 

The  Training  School  added  anoth- 
er victory  to  its  credit  last  Satur- 
day, by  defeating  the  Flowe's  Store 
team  by  a  score  of  6  to  4.  It  was  a 
tight  game  until  the  visitors  scored 
3  runs  in  the  third  inning  on  errors, 
but  the  boys  finally  got  together  and 
held  them  down.  Our  boys  couldn't 
hit  until  in  the  eighth  inning  -when 
they  got  5  safe  hits  scoring  4  runs. 
ILvoii  held  the  visitors  to  3  hits, 
while  the  locals  got  7.  Both  pitchers 
played  a  good  game,  as  well  as  the 
other  players,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  errors.  The  local  team  will 
plav  the  Roberta  Mill  team  next  Sat- 


urday, and  it  is  expected  to  be  a  good 

game. 

The  Rotarians,  of  Concord,  made  a 
happy  afternoon  for  the  boys  last 
Thursday,  by  giving  them  a  big  water- 
melon feast.  Everyone  enjoyed  it  and 
bad  all  they  could  eat,  and  the  boys 
in  turn  rendered  a  little  program  in. 
the  Auditorium,  after  the  feast.  This 
was  a  good  time  to  have  the  declaim- 
ing and  sfory-telling  contest,  so  after 
the  program,  the  prizes,  which  were 
given  by  Mr.  J.  J  Barnhart,  were 
awarded.  Paul  Camp  won  the  five 
dollar  gold  piece  for  the  best  decla- 
mation, and  Dellmas  Stanley  was  a- 
warded  two  dollars  and  a  half  for 
the  best  story.  Dr.  W.  H.  Frazier,  of 
Charlotte,  was  here  and  told  many 
funny  stories,  which  w"ere  enjoyed 
bv  everyone. 


DISCUSSING  K.  K.  K. 

Some  sort  of  legislation  will  be  aimed  at  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
Klan  is  prepared  to  fight  back.  It  made  a  wonderful  showing  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  1923  tut  several  Senators  have  since  declared  they  would  vote 
t3  unmask  the  hooded  brethren.  When  the  regular  session  was  sitting 
the  Robeson  outrages  were  unknown  to  the  world  and  Judge  Henry 
Grany  had  not  pulled  off  his  own  mask.  On  the  ether  hand,  the  Klan 
0  credited  with  having  had  much  to  do  with  the  nomination  of  certain 
gentlemen  now  influential  in  State  affairs. — R.  E.  Powell  in  Elizabeth  City 
Independent. 


HONOR  ROLL. 


Stanley  Armstrong,  Chas.  Black- 
mau,  Norman  Iddings,  Lambert  Cav- 
nangb,  Pat  Templet  on,  Milton  Hunt, 
Paul  Funderburk,  Jno.  Wright,  Lloyd 
Rector,   James    Slither,   Chas.   Roper, 


Everett  Goodrich,  Earle  Crow,  Chas. 
Maynard,  John  David  Sprinkle,  Lar- 
ry Griffith,,  James  Robinson,  George 
Cox,  Eagen  e  Keller,  Laddie  Clamp, 
Earl  Torrence,  George  Lewis,  Fletch- 
er Heath,  Earl   Edwards,  Lloyd  Mc- 
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Mahan,  Ben  Cameron,  Theado  Cole- 
man, Lester  J.  Brown,  Teddy  Tedder, 
Roy  Brown,  Rodney  Cain,  Charles 
Jackson,  Dan  Taylor,  Arthur  Duke, 
Sam  Deal,  Claiborne  Jolly,  John 
Keenan,  Vernon  Lauder,  Lee  Mc- 
Bryde,  Sam  Osborne,  Willie  Smith, 
Ervin  Turner,  Roy  Fuqua,  Bonnie 
MeRary,  Charle  Haynes,  Turner 
Anderson,  Edward  Ellis,  Sammie 
Stevens,  Garland  MeCall,  Carl 
Teag'ue,  James  Cumbie,  Carlton 
Hegar,  Walter  Williams,  Paul  Camp, 
Edwin  Baker,  Herman  Cook,  Hoke 
Ensley,  Sylvester  Honeyeutt,  Connie 
Loman,  Hallie  Matthews,  Joe  Pope, 
John      Perry,      Lee      Rog'ers,      John 


Seagle. 


B 


Brochie  Flowers,  Wm.  Herndon, 
Yalton  Lee,  Donald  Pate,  Whitlock 
Pridgen,  Dalmas  Roberson,  Thural 
Wilkerson,  Newton  Watkins,  Charles 
Beach,  D.  Brown,  Same  Carrow,  Olive 
Davis,  Hiram  Greer,  Eugene  Laugh- 
lin,  Watson  O'quinn,  Billy  Odom, 
Walter  Page,  Avery  Roberts,  Roy 
Winner,  Chas.  Mayo,  Albert  Hill, 
Roby  Mullies,  Raymond  Keenan, 
Walter  Morris,  Robt.  Ferguson,  Wm. 
Gregory,  eGorge  Howard,  Howard 
Riggs,  J.  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  Vestal  Yar- 
borough,  Robt.  Lee,  Aubrey  Weaver, 


-Any  person  would  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  who  cuts,  breaks  or 
damages  flowers,  trees  or  shrubs  within  a  distance  of  100  yards  of  the 
public  highway  on  land  other  than  his  own,  under  the  provisions  of  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  senate  by  Senator  Squires  of  Caldwell.  The  bill 
prohibits  the  damaging  of  springs,  vegetable,  garden  crops  and  under- 
brush. •  ; 
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I  WHAT  IS  BACKBONE?  | 

*  % 

Backbone  is  heart  and  soul,  brain  and  brawn.    It  * 

|  is    not   just   a    jointed   spinal   column— a   baluster  * 

i>  of  bones  to  bolster  the  body.  ♦:- 

t  Backbone   is   spirit,   not  a   set  of  skeleton   sup-  * 

i  ♦»* 

%  ports.                                                                              ...    '  4 

Eackbcne  is  perserverance,  tenacity,  not  a  stilt.  « 

I  It  should  be  used  to  hold  the  head   up   and  the  |. 

*  haunches  down.  J> 

%  Backbone  is  the  inner  chwctfsr  of  a  man,  and  j 

1*  not  his  vertebrae.  % 

I  grme  one  Las  said  that  a  man's  backbone  should      * 

$  be   sufficiently   Ions   to   prevent   him   from   sitting      % 

t  when  he  ought  to  be  serving,  and  sufficiently  strong      v 

t  to  keep  him  on  his  feet  until  he  arrives.                           * 
Backbone   is    more   than   this— it   is    brain-pow-      * 

|  er._Selected.                 .                                                     * 
$                                                                                                 I 
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"Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread— 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed; 
Or  like  the  Borealis  race 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  the  place; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form, 
Vanishing  amid  the  storm." 


AN  EVENT. 

That  was  no  small  event  in  the  development  of  North  Carolina's  possibili- 
ties that  was  celebrated,  last  Friday,  when  the  new  steel-concrete  bridge  1300 
feet  long  was  formally  turned  over  to  the  State  Highway  Commission  by  the 
contractors.  This  is  the  second  great  bridge  that  spans  the  Yadkin  river  and 
over  the  river  near  Spencer,  connecting  Rowan  and  Davidson,  it  was  made  an 
occasion  of  great  rejoicing. 

The  bridge  itself  is  a  beauty.  Mr.  Walter  Cohoon  ,of  Elizabeth  City,  the 
attomev  of  the  Commission,  according  to  the  Salisbury  Post,  which  gave  a 
most  interesting  write-up  of  the  occasion  and  the  history  of  bridge  matters 
for  the  past  ages  as  affecting  that  territory,  stressed  one  point  that  makes  us 
all  pat  ourselves  on  the  back.  This  beautiful  structure  that  knits  the  North 
and  the  South  together,  is  a  product  of  Norh  Carolina  brains,  industry  and 
achievement.  The  bridge  was  designed  by  a  Concord  boy,  a  son  of  the  vener- 
able K    L.  Craven,  who  is  now  approaching  the   sunset  of  lite,  was  at  first 
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a  conception  of  Salisbury  vision,  was  constructed  by  North  Carolina  builders, 
and  to  further  identify  it  as  a  strictly  North  Carolina  pride  they  have,  by 
common  consent,  decided  to  name  the  massive  thing  the  "Wilcox  Bridge." 
This  is  by  way  of  honoring  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  commissioner  of  this  district 
ami  Mr.  Elwood  Cox  of  the  district  to  the  north— they  met  at  the  river  and 
by  means  of  this  great  achievement  shook  hands  and  swore  eternal  allegiance, 
or  near  about. 

Aside  from  its  utility  and  great  service  to  our  people,  connecting  the 
east  and  west  on  the  Central  Highway,  it  is  an  object  lesson  to  the,  thousands 
of  Northern  and  Western  friends,  who  annually  seek  comfort  among  us  and  to 
the  south  of  us  from  the  terrible  climates  that  they  escape,  giving  them  an 
insight  into  the  progressive  and  forward  movement  which  sets  the  state  off 
in  a  class  by  itself. 

Anything  that  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  a  people,  pays  for  itself  in 
savings  from  a  toll-tax  and  at  the  same  time  advertises  a  great  state  to  thou- 
sands that  are  blind  with  ignorance  of  the  greatness  of  the  state,  is  an  event 
to  be  sure. 


aiming  at  reformation. 

Judge  Stack,  of  Monroe,  has  been  holding  court  in  Cabarrus  county.  His 
handling  of  cases  has  been  most  favorably  commented  upon.  There  seems 
an  absence  of  cruelty  or  the  shadow  of  cruelty  in  his  handing  out  sentences, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  places  such  sentences  that  indicate  an  earn- 
est hope   on   his  part   to   bring-  about   a  .reformation. 

For  instance,  in  a  number  of  cases  of  violating  the  prohibition  law,  lie  in- 
posed  a  sentence  of  three  or  four  or  six  months  on  the  chain  gang  but 
suspended  same  provided  the  accused  remained  of  correct  habits  and  re- 
ported to  the  court  for  three  years  aid  gave  evidence  of  good  and  lawful 
behavior.  There  are  some  whom  he  sentenced  that  the  public  is  certain 
will  rniain  sober  for  three  years:  and  getting  in  that  time  a  habit,  it  may 
abide  with   them. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  habit  that  some  papers  have  adopted  in  reporting 
recorders'  courts,  simply  saying  that  so  many  were  found  guilty  for  speed" 
mg,  or  selling  boo.e,  or  larceny,  without  giving  a  name.  The  tnfect  of  such 
publication,  it  seems,  is  not  news  but  does  leave  the  impression  that  the 
community  is  lawless  and  that  crime  is  rampant.  It  would  be  an  item  of 
news   were   the  names   of    She   violators   of  the   law    published,   if   they   were 
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oTOwn  up  and  responsible  men  and  mentally  responsible  for  Ceir  acts.  It 
Lght  stop  some  habitual  lawlessness  among  those,  whose  prominence  „ 
such  as  to  have  the  influence  of  an  example  over  the  young. 

Is  it  right  to  shield  the  name  of  a  professional  man,  who  snaps  Ins  finger* 
in  the  face  of  the  law,  and  then  prblish  the  name  of  some  weakhng  among 
Canity  when  he  get,  ca.ght  in  the  coils  of  the  law?  Justice  rs  suppose, 
toTblL;  and  the!  blinder  it  is  administered,  greater  will  be  the  confidence 

of  the  people  in  the  courts. 

******** 

FORTY-SECOND  ANNIVERSARY. 

Dr   H.  C.  Herring,  whom  Concord  inherited  from  Sampson  county,  recalled 

the  other  day  that  he  had  been  in  the  old  town  .just  forty-two  years  ,     Thos 

of  us  who  are  old  enough  and  in  retrospection  can  figure  and  appreci  te  th 

wonderful  changes  materially   and  in  citizenship  that  have  occur.ed  m  that 

^"many  years  ago  a  citizen  knew  by  name  and  sight  everybody  *  the 

cit  -today  barring  a  few  of  one's  set,  everybody  rs  a  stranger,  so  rapidly  las 

he  town  *own  through  its  industrial  activity  and  offering  opposes     or 

«      Pnrtv  two  years  a-o  Dr.  Herring  waded  in  mud  to  reach   ins 

Yipw     pfTTierS.        J?011j>-L"'J     pectin     «*,-,"  .     . 

deltal ofL  and  the  brick  buildings  were  so  few  that  it  drew  forth  from  vrsit- 

ors  comments  of  surprise.  ,  . 

A  new  thing  in  that  period  when  Dr.  Herring  hung  out  Ins  shingle  m  tins 
fine  climate  was  a  most  difficult  matter.  He  tried,  as  a  pastime  and  m  keep- 
ing up  his  tastes  for  literary  matters,  to  teach  a  class  m  mastenng the  new 

nLnational  and  universal  language-Volapuk-but  Ins  class  went  to  p  ec 
T^L  the  gentleman  from  Sampson  that  English  had  been  good  enough 

1  ;X  pas  and   mas,  and  it  should   be   ,ood   enough   for       e.J 

one  to  retire  from  the  class  was  the  late  Dr.  N.  D.  Fetzer,  who  abhored  am 

thing  approaching  desertion. 

******** 

THE  STATE'S  CONTRIBUTION. 

North  Carolina  has  gone  up  one  notch.     She  takes  the  place  of  Ohio ^  in  the 
matter  of  amount  of  income  tax  paid  into  the  federa    tre«     Thest^ 
ro,v   filth  in  the  list  on  the  score  of  contributing  to  the  mcome   of  Uncle 

Sam'  ,,,    rtp    ™™   sum    of   $158,000,000.     If 

The    figures   for   the    past    year   reach   the    snug    sum    o 
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that  amount  could  remain  in  the  state  and  be  expended  by  the  state  through 
its  various  channels  of  activity,  it  would  astonish  the  world.  Then  indeed, 
after  several  years  of  this  fortune,  every  county  seat  would  be  connected  by 
a  hard  surface  road;  every  one-teacher  school  would  have  become  extinct  and 
taking  the  place  of  them  would  be  modern  buildings  in  consolidated  districts 
with  teachers  that  are  teachers,  and  the  chldren  transported  and  treated  like 
human  beings-then  every  child  would  be  given  an  even  chance,  and  what  he 
is  entitled  to. 

But  Uncle  Sam  must  be  supported  and  the  thousands  of  folks  who  are 
watching  the  clock  must  have  their  salaries,  along  with  those  who  are  putting 
their  lives  and  best  into  their  duties. 


*  *  *  * 


PRISON  INVESTIGATION. 

Otto  Wood,  the  slayer  of  a  Greensboro  man,  and  inmate  of  the  state  peniten- 
tiary for  life  in  consequence  of  his  crime,  issued  a  complaint  aganst  the  man- 
agement of  that  institution.  Otto  made  a  daring  escape  and  was  caught.  It 
is  surprising  that  anybody  would  put  credence  in  any  statement  that  he  would 
make.  Mr.  Pou,  the  superintendent,  has  demanded  an  investigation  and  is  en- 
titled   to    one. 

Life  in  the  penitentiary  is  not  a  Sunday  School  picnic ;  and  while  certain 
reforms  might  be  made  predicated  on  a  better  physical  equipment,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  George  Ross  Pou  is  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  If  any  just  censure  can  be  maintained  against  the  penitentiary, 
it  is  one  entirely  against  the  system,  which  neither  Mr.  Pou  nor  the  board  of 
directors  developed,  certainly  not,  we  may  believe,  growing  out  of  any  inhu- 
manity of  the  officials. 

******** 

'SQUIRE  JIM  HILL. 

What  we  call  death  removed  from  this  community,  last  week,  Mr.  William 
James  Hill,  who  was  Hearing  the  ripe,  old  age  of  eighty-four.  He  died  at 
his  home  on  North  Union  street,  where  for  several  years  infirmity  had  closely 
confined  him  and  made  of  a  once  familiar  figure  of  the  town  a  comparative 
stranger  to  the  growing  and  changing  population. 

But  to  a  large  part  of  this  town's  population  -'Squire  Jim  Hill,"  as  we  all 
affectionately  knew  him,  could  never  and  will  never  become  a  stranger. 
This  is  due  to  the  man's  gentle  and  honest  manhood.     Speaking  personally, 
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and  this  voices  the  experiences  of  a  host  of  others,  he  is  the  first  man  along 
with  two  others  to  extend  us  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  town  and  he  kept  it  up. 
He  treated  others  in  a  similar  manner.  In  his  soul  there  was  no  guile,  in  Ins 
make-up  the  element  of  injustice  could  not  abide;  he  abhored  in  silenc  little 
and  mean  things  men  sometimes  do,  for  he  never  consciously  did  any  man  a 


wrong. 


Another  citizen  of  Concord,  the   second   day  after   our   arrival,  made  this 
declaration,  «  'Squire  Jim  Hill  and  So  and  So   (naming,  two  others)  have  the 
highest  conception   of   the  right   of  any   men  I   ever  knew.        Two   of   those 
three  are  gone  to  the  great  beyond,  the  one  is  still  in  the  flesh-and  a  closer  and 
more  intimate  association  through  the  years  afterward  verified  the  estimate 
put  upon  the  three,  who  occupied  such  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  public 
There  used  to  live  in  Concord  a  chronic  litigant,  civil  and  criminal,  that 
paid  to  'Squire  Jim  Hill  the  very  highest  compliment.     If  he  had  a  good  case, 
he  welcomed  the  adjudication  by   'Squire  Hill;  if  his  case  looked  cloudy,  the 
litigant  sought  to  have  the  cause  referred  to  another  magistrate.     Being  ask- 
ed why  he  so  often  took  cases  away  from  Squire  Hill,  he  replied,    'Oh,  Jim 
Hill  is  too  honest  in  his  j  u  d  g  m  e  n  t  s. "  _ 

Mr  Hill,  the  quiet,  smooth  gentleman,  amassed  no  fortune  in  this  world  s 
goods,  but  he  so  lived  and  acted  to  bring  into  his  life  a  greater  fortune-the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellowman,  and  he  deserved  it. 

******* 

NO   SCARCITY  IN  LAWYERS. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  applications  for  licence  to  practice  law  were 
made  this  week  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Of  these  four  were  women 
and  four  were  negroes.     Two  blind  applicants  were  m  the  list. 

It  is  said  that  the  examination,  the  questions  being  prepared  by  Judge  Adams, 
was  the  hardest  in  the  history  of  legal  examinations  in  the  state.  This 
is  eminentlv  correct.  It  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  turn  loose  a  crowd  o 
men  unfitted  by  nature,  education  and  character,  to  enter  a  profession  that 
touches  so  man;  vital  points  in  the  life  of  the  public.  The  harder  the  exami- 
nation, less  likely  will  a  shyster  creep  into  the  honored  profession. 

*      *      *      *      *      *      *      * 

The  Legislature  seems  determined  to  let  the  people  pass  on^  the  Port 
measure,  which  was  used  as  the  occasion  for  an  extra  session  of  that  body. 
It  is  alledo-ed  that  some  of  the  legislators  felt  that  a  reference  to  the  will 
of  the  people  was  constitutionally  mandatory;  others  felt  that  it  was  simple 
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justice;  others  found  it  a  convenient  manner  to  put  to  death  the  whole 
project,  believing  that  the  people  would  not  endorse  it.  the  more  we  advance 
in  all  lines  ot  endeavor,  the  less  certain  have  we  become  convinced  that 
"the  voice  ol  the  people  is   the  voice  of  God." 

Mrs.  Palmer  Jerman,  in  her  presidential  address  to  the  Women's  Federated 
Clubs,  recently  held  in  Raleigh,  is  quoted,  in  urging  the  cultivation  of  executive 
power,  "that  any  fool  can  work  himself  to  death;  but  it  took  a  wise  person 
to  get  others  to  work."  The  head  of  a  great  cotton  milling  plant,  just  in  the 
act  of  starting  for  the  mountains  after  a  hard  siege,  gave  vocal  endorsement  of 
Mrs.  Jerman 's  philosophy  in  his  determination  to  try  the  thing. 

The  Hon.  Josiah  William  Bailey,  recently  a  candidate  for  the  democratic 
nomination  for  governor,  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  compliments  for 
his  strong  presentation  of  the  Port  Bill  before  the  legislative  committee. 
Some  of  these  complimentary  statements  sounded  somewhat  peculiar  in  cer- 
tain journals  that  so  short  a  time  before  did  not  sing  quite  so  sweetly. 
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CREPE  MYRTLES. 

Greensboro  News 


Here,  now,  is  a  notion.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Nell  Battle  Lewis  and 
presented  in  her  Sunday  column  in 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer; 
whence  we  abstract  it  to  convert  it 
to  our  own  use  and  behoof  on  a  dull 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  things  flat- 
ly refuse  to  happen  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  basis  of  comment. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Miss  Lewis: 

While  the  Babbits  are  babbling,  I 
don't  see  why  they  don't  babble  a  bit 
about  North  Carolina  having  a  lot  of 
crepe  myrtle  trees.     I  think  the  crepe 
myrtles  are  much  better  subjects  for 
boasting  than  hosiery     mills     or  to- 
bacco  manufacture.     Maybe    it's   be- 
cause crepe  myrtles     grow    in     other 
states,     too,     that  explains  why    '  •-' 
Babbitts    are    silent    on    the    subject. 
Hut  couldn't  the  Babbitts     say     that 
the  crepe     myrtles     are     purpler     or 
pinker  in   North   Carolina   than  they 
are  anywhere     else    in     the     civilized 
world,   or   that   their  foliage  is  more 
luxuriant  here  than  in  South  Carolina 
or  Virginia?     Anyway,  as  an  asset  to 
the  state,   I  think  the   cnpe   myrtles 
ought  to  be  mentioned. 

They  are  a  mid-summer  boon.  I 
think  people  ought  to  be  especially 
grateful  when  a  whole  tree  blooms. 
Spring  and  its  flowers  are  forgotten 
when  the  crepe  myrtles  blossom  in 
all  their  lovely  shales  of  purple  ma- 
genta and  pink.  Their  blooming  pre- 
'  sents  the  only  possible  excuse  that  I 
can  see  for  July  and  August  in  this 
region. 

Many    and   time    and    oft   have    we 
remarked    the    beauty    of    the    crepe 


myrtles— there  is  a  hedgerow  of  them 
across  a  broad  town  lot  over  in  the 
Chestnut  street  neighborhood,  and  it 
is  a  marvelous  thing— and  remarking 
have  made  a  mental  note  to  babble 
more  than  a  bit  about  them,  the  next 
time  the  babbling  was  good.  But  al- 
ways there  was  a  presidential  candi- 
date, or  a  port  commission  bill,  or  a 
Dawes  plan  conference,  or  some  oth- 
er ephemeral  trifle  to  consider,  and 
we  forgot. 

They   are   entitled   to  better   treat- 
ment,  but   somehow    they   do    not   fit 
int  the  booster  literature.     They  are 
not   costly   enough.     They  do  not,   so 
far  as  we   know,   even   proclaim   any 
extraordinary  fertility  of     the     soil. 
Neither  their  wood,  their  foliage  nor 
their  flowers  has  any  economic  value. 
Their  cultivation  is  not  difficult,  there- 
fore their  presence  does  not  proclaim 
the   householder's   ability   to   employ 
skilled  gardeners.  In  fact,  they  have 
nothing  at  all  to  recommend  them  ex- 
cept beauty;  and  beauty  is  not  tole- 
rated in  Zenith  unless  it  can  be  camou- 
flaged as  a  business  asset. 

Perhaps  the  truth  is  that  the  crepe 
myrtle  is  too  emotional  to  be  regard- 
ed as  quite  nice  by  a  race  bred  in  the 
Calvinistic  tradition.  It  is  a  plant 
without  compromise.  It  has  no  deli- 
cacy. Its  wood  is  hard,  gnarly  and 
brittle.  Its  leaves  are  crisp,  clean- 
cut,  and  so  intensely  green  that  they 
are  almost  black.  And  various  as  are 
the  shades  of  its  flowers,  they  are 
all  alike  in  being  frank  and  decided. 
Nor  is  the  crepe  myrtle  stirred  to  life 
by  soft,  languorous  airs;  it  is  glori- 
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fled  only  after  the  sun  has  poured  his 
heat  mercilessly  tupon  it,  and  it  res- 
ponds with  a  passion  that  is  fierce 
and  naked.  Certainly  it  is  no  plant 
for  an  austere  and  decorous  garden. 

But  how  honest  it  is,  how  frank 
and  unashamed  of  its  joy  in  life!  A 
great  crepe  myrtle  blazing  in  front 
of  a  negro  cabin  is  a  sight  to  familiar 
to  southern  eyes  to  bear  suspicion  of 
symbolism.  Yet  there  is  something 
here  that  the  dominant  race  has  miss- 
ed, or  has  apprehended  out  faintly. 
There  is  a  penalty  attached  to  being 
too  superior.     Desirable  as  is  self-con- 


trol, it  loses  its  value  when  it  proceeds 
to  the  length  of  throttling  natural  in- 
stincts and  losing  all  contact  with  the 
vigorous,  honest  and  unmoral  earth. 
White  men  have  lost  the  trick  of  sing- 
ing at  their  work  as  the  negroes  sing, 
and  rejoicing  as  the  negroes  rejoice 
in  "any  color  so  it's  red."  Orchids 
are  a  triumph,  if  you  please;  but  can 
anything  be  more  gorgeously  triump- 
hant than  the  flame  that  runs  along 
the  boughs  of  the  crepe  myrtle  in 
August  laughing  in  the  face  of  the 
sun  under  which  orchids  and  white 
men  wither? 


LOVE'S  WAGES 

The  wages  of  love  are  small,  so  small, 

You  scarce  might  know  they  were  paid  at  all. 

A  glance,  a  smile,  or  the  clasp  of  hands, 

The  coin  of  a  heart  that  understands ; 

A  name  soft  whispered,  a  lingered  kiss — 

The  wage  of  love  is  paid  in  this. 

But  oh,  the  magic  such  coin  can  buy — 
The  walking  joy  of  a  dawn-flushed  sky, 
Drudgery  speeding  on  skylarks'  wings,  .        . 
Songs  in  the  heartbeats  of  common  things ; 
And  firelit  shadows  of  evening  bent 
With  peace  and  comfort  and  all-content. 

The  wages  of  love  are  small,  so  small, 

One  scarcely  could  say  that  they  cost  at  all. 

Yet  lives  are  lonely,  and  hearts  stil  ache 

In  bitter  lack  for  the  wee  coin's  sake; 

And  many  a  silk-clad  life  of  ease 

Would  barter  its  purse  of  gold  for  these.— Exchange. 
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THIRTEENTH  VISIT  TO  THE  PATTER- 
SON SCHOOL. 


(By  James  A.  Robinson.) 

The  blanched  walls  of  Palmyra  the 
old  homestead  of  the  Patterson  fam- 
ih  in  the  Happy  Valley,  the,  ongm- 
al  part  of  the  Patterson  School,  stand 

Pint  witness  of  the  passing 
of  things  earthly,  and  stirs  the  weJs 
of  sympathy  for  the  loss  sustained M 
the  school..  In  their  solitary,  difl 
tressing  muteness,  they  are  not  left 
SS  alone  in  their  desolation  Ihe 
birds  of  the  air  have  built  nests  in 
biras  01       e  hlactened  holes  in 

the   crevices   and   blackeneu 

fo"U  .ong«t«r».  From  Ike  ..kes  i"« 

c u  >9  Yea  verily.  It  could  be  ac 
School?      xea,  \ein., 

complished  by  the  friends  of  to 
Sol  coming  to  its  aid,  now  in  to. 
time   of   its  distress,   as  Doyously  a 

e    birds    who    have    taken    to      the 
5ns   and  made  the  charred  walls  re- 
sound with  beautiful  bird  music 
This  is  the 'thirteenth  year  I  have 

visited  the  Patterson  School,  and  I 
fid  its  condition  all  that  could  Oe 
Ered,  with  its  more  or  less  cramped 

condition  for  accomodatioi  and^ 
^TS^er    tn     ever.     The 

and   mteiuge  in  ml. 

1,300   acres.     oUU  uedin 


tivation.     Large   pasturag and   r A 
valley  lands.     They  made  701  bushels 
rf  wheat  this  year.    Have  85  acres  m 
form,  which  may  fall  a  little  short  by 
iot   receiving   its  last    cultivation   on 
ac  count  of  the  recent  frequent  rams 
Ul  kinds  of  garden  truck  are  raised 
tn     quantities"    sufficient     to     supp  Y 
school  needs.     Stock  in  the  best^    of 
ondition.  Rev.  H.  A.  Dobbin ,  princi- 
pal,  himself   a  mountain     boy,     has 
Win  charge  for  twelve  years    aid 

his  work  and  management  has  been 
remarkable.  Many  of  the  old  stu 
Zta   of  this   institution   have   made 

anThrhome^-  of  the  Patterson 
Sch  ol  is  empb-,ed.  It  is  as  one 
hio-  family-  The  Christian  spirit  is 
Sresed  upon  the  pupils  by  Precep; 

a3  example,  along  with  their  school 
n,  and  agricultural    instruction  wl-h 

is  done  by  practical  wor.k  One  pa 
ion,  not  long  ago,  complain* i  to* 
ten  hours  was  too  much  for  the  sma 
i  bovs,  and  wanted  the  PrmciP 
to   shorten   the   hours   of  work.     & 

^&   ^ndttX  ~s  /ail" 

S;thi™toythe  baseball  field 
fT  games,  is  an  evidence  that  to. 
duties   are    too    strenuous.     The   boy. 
?h1m  elves    are   not    complaining   and 
^  with    a   hearty   will,    and   most 
cheerfully   obey  the  orders   of  tho.e 
in    charge    of    them.     I    have    talked 
with  S     bovs     much.     Without     a 
Jngle  exception,  all  said  they  liked 
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the  school,  not  once  did  I  hear  one  sav 
he  would  rather  be  somewhere  else. 
It  is  a  good  home  to  him.  All  have 
certain  duties  to  perform,  which  tits 
in  the  machinery  of  farm  and  school 
life,  and  making-  of  a  man. 

The  Principal  is  now  building-  a 
new  an  dmore  commodious  cow  barn; 
a  building  much  needed,  as  well  as 
several  other  buildings  that  would 
g-ive  the  school  more  efficiency,  and 
take  the  place  of  some  that  are  fall- 
ing to  decay.  The  needs  at  the  Pat- 
terson School  are  many,  and  impera- 
tive. Upon  the  completion  of  the 
cow  barn  the  Principal  will  consider 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  on  the 
site  of  Palmyra,  which  was  burned. 
The  old  walls  will  be  taken  down,  as 
they  are  not  considered  safe  for  a 
use  in  a  new  structure.  I  do  hope 
that  this  will  be  an  occasion  when  the 


Patterson  School  will  be  made  to 
"rise  and  shine."  It  deserves  all 
the  aid  that  generous  hearts  can  give 
it. 

The  community  spirit  of  the  Happy 
Valley  towards  this  school  is  beauti- 
ful,    copious     and    encouraging.     Its 
good  and  noble  work  has  won  a  place 
in  the  heart  of  Caldwell  county  that 
is   earnest     ar.d   lasting,   and   is   hav- 
ing a  fine   effect,     From   what   I   can 
see  this  fine  interest  is  growing,  and 
the    earnest    desire    of    my    heart    is 
that    its   work,    and      influence      may 
cover  the  entire  State  "as  the  waters 
cover    the    sea,"    and    it    will    never 
lack  for  anything  that  will   carry  it 
forward,  and  make  it   a  more  useful 
institution    in    the    education    of    the 
mountain    boys,    from      which      come 
such  fine   types  of  men,   of  the  pure 
Anglo-Saxon   blood. 


WANTS  TO  HOBO  IT. 

"No,  I  don't  belong  to  no  church,  for  there  are  entirely  too  many  hy- 
pocnties  in  em  to  suit  me/'  said  a  man  to  me  one  day  recently'  He 
was  an  entelligent  man,  so  I  took  time  to  get  his  viewpoint  and  to  find 
out  just  why  he  does  not  help  along  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  he 
hves.  I  soon  found  that  the  fellow  actually  enjoys  the  preacher  and  the 
congregaticn-for  he  attends  church  every  big  meeting-  season-to  wrestle 
with  him  m  trying  to  get  him  to  join.  The  fellow  would  be  happier  and 
he  knows  it  if  he  joined  in  with  his  good  friends  and  helped  to  make 
liis  neighborhood  the  best  one  in  the  county. 

"Would  you  want  to  live' in  a  community  where  there  was  no  church 
and  the  psople  were  not  church  members?"  I  asked  Old  Bullhead 

"Why,  no;  don't  believe  I  would,"  said  he. 
"Well,  maybe  the  church  members  out  your  wav  think  the  same  way 
ana  are  willing  to  pay  their  preacher,"  I  suggested. 

"No,  that's  not  the  reason.  I  just  know  I'm  as' good  as  most  church 
members,  and  I  can't  stand  hypocrits  in  the  church." 

But  one  of  Old  Bullhead's  neighbors  has  since  told  me  the  reason  the 
old  cuss  don't  join  the  church  is  because  he's  too  mortal  stingy  to  pay 
a  little  for  its  support.     Old  Bullhead  wants  to  go  to  heaven  with  the 
other  folks,  but  like  a  hobo,  he  wants  to  beat  his  way.— Monroe  Enquier 
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THE  YOUTH  WHO  CONQUERED 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Sometimes  Luther  Burbank  m 
called  the  "Flower  Magician  and 
the  "Fairy  Godfather  of  the  Or- 
chards," but  he  declares  that  suck 
titles  misrepresent  him  for  bis  onlj 
Loic  wand  is  that  of  "Patient 
Toil"  He  early  learned  that  there 
were  no  short-cuts  to  anything  worth 
while  in  life,  only  the  broad  high- 
way of  conscious  efforts  with  no  toll- 

^Ss  vouth,  several  years  ago    who 
was' to 'become    the    foremost    figure 
■m  the  world  in  his  line,  and  who  was 
to  pave  the  way  by  bis  own  discov- 
eries  and  creations  for  others  in  -U 
lands  to    follow    in  his    steps,    was 
once    a    stranger    in    a    strange   land 
elose    to    starvation,    penniless,    be.et 
by  disease,  and  near  to  the  gates  of 
death,    vet    in   the    midst    of    all    hi. 
Sals  he  kept  an  unshaken  faith,  and 

accepted  the  hardships  that  came  to 
him  as  a  passing  necessity.  His  i«-- 
solution  was  of  iron,  his  will  or 
steel,  his  heart  of  gold,  for  he  *-s 
fighting  in  the  splendid  —  of  a 
dean  life,  and  for  the  benefit  ot 
mankind.  He  early  resolved  to 
the  world  a  far  more  beautiful  plaee 
than  it  was  when  be  entered  it. 

This  man.  whose  first  work,  the 
Burbank  potato,  has  saved  countries 
from  famine  and  added  to  our  na- 
tion   alone    over    twenty    millions    of 


dollars,    worked 


t\  ui  ftcu -   & 

vacations  while  a  lad  in  a  factory  in 
Z  city  of  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, not  far  from  Ins  home  in 
Lancaster.     His  wage  was  very  small 


By  Enid  S.  Smith 

and  the   work   extremely   hard,     but 
his  ideals  toward  winch  he  was  work- 
ino'  kept  him  on  and  up  amidst  many 
disparagements.  He  learned  soon  ho*  - 
ever,  that   as  there  were  seven   days 
in   a   week   and    as   it    cost   him     at 
least   fifty   cents   a   day   co   live,     he 
could  not  get  along  very  satistactoii- 
lv  on  a  six-clay  wage  of  fifty  cents. 
He  must,   therefore,     shape     circum- 
stances   so    as    to    meet      ^s      neens 
While  studying  how  he  might  make 
both  ends  meet  in  his  factory  life,  he 
thought   of   a  way     to     construct   a 
machine   which   would   Co   away   wi^ 
the   work    of    at    least    naif    a    dozen 
men.     He    made    the    invention    and 
his    delighted    employers    raised      his 
wage,  prophesying,  with  his  friend, 
that  some  day  he  would  be  a     great 
inventor.     They   urged     him     to   set 
about  such  a  life,  but  this  was  not  :n 

accord  with  his  purpose.  So  day  by 
day,  m  the  midst  of  the  toil  of  the 
factory,  unswerved  from  his  ideals 
bv  the  promise  of  greater  pecuniary 
reward,  the  dominant  chord  of  his 
IfPe  v-as  always  sounding,  struck  as 
it  was  by  the  supreme  desire  of  his 
soul-to  make  new  things  beUer 
than  the  old,  and  to  make  the  old  ones 
better    than    they    were. 

There  came,  in  due  time,  a  red- 
letter  day  in  his  calendar  when  he 
was  able  to  leave  the  factory  ana 
begin  market-gardening  and  seea- 
raising  in  a  small  way.  He  soon  no- 
ticed (for  he  was  always  keenly  ob- 
servant of  everything  that  went  on 
about   him)    that    there   were   a   good 


during    his    summer 
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many  variations  in  the  green  tops  of 
some  of  the  potates  he  was  raising 
and   that    there   was   one   special   one 
which   bore  a  seed-ball.     He  had  al- 
ready begun     a  close     study  of  the 
characteristics   of   plants,    and   he   at 
once  reasoned  that  if  this  rare  seed- 
ball   were   planted    (rare   because  po- 
tatoes are  .raised   from   the   tuber   it- 
self   and    not    from    seed,    and    there 
^ore    nature    does    not    keep    on    pro- 
ducing abundantly  what  is  not  used) 
its  product   would   show   still  greater 
variation.     So   he   watched   the   seed- 
ball    with    unusual    care,    and    great 
was  his  disappointment  one  morning 
when  he  found  it  missing.     Probably 
some  wandering  dog,  rushing  through 
the   garden     had      knocked      it      off 
Luther  got   down    on   his   hands    and 
knees  and  searched  diligently  for  it 
Happily  he  found  it,  and  from  it,  af- 
ter     patient      experimentation      and 
selection,   came   the   famous   Burba  uk 
potato  which  has  added  so  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  income  to  our  coun- 
try,   and    which    the    creator    of    th° 
new   potato   sold   to   a   local   seedman 
for  one  hundred  dollars,  desiring  that 
his    work    should    always    benefit    the 
multitude  rather  than  make  him  rich 
One    day    while      working      in    the 
market-garden   he   suffered'  a   partial 
sunstroke   in   the    broiling   heat   of   a 
July  day.     He  then  decided  he  must 
seek  a  climate  where  there  would  be 
no  chance  of  the  return  of  the  dan- 
gerous   attack    and    where    he    could 
both  m  summer  and  winter,  carry  out' 
his    experiments      with    plant    '  life. 
Believing    this    to    be    the    thing   for 
him  to  do,  with  a  very  slender  purse 
and  ten  of  his  new  potatoes  he  started 
bravely      for      California.     He      was 
then    but    a    mere    youth    striving    to 
mold    circumstances      in      accordant 


with  his  ideal.  He  went  from  place 
to  place  in  this  new  land  seeking 
work  that  he  might  get  enough  ahead 
to  start  a  nursery  of  his  own  He 
did  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs,  some  of 
them  tar  beyond  his  strength.  He 
beard  of  a  new  building  to  be  put  up 
m  the  frontier  town  north  of  San 
Francisco  where  he  had  landed.  He 
bad  no  tools  but  was  promised  a  job 
it    he    wouid   invest    in    a      sM     4 

hatchet.     He    put    nearly   all    his    re- 
maining  funds    iu   one>    only   tQ    find 

the    next   morning   that    the   job    had 
gone    to    some    one    else.     Undiscour- 
aged,    he    SOught    work    cleaning    out 
chicken   coops   on   a   chicken     ranch. 
-Lne    work    was    disagreeable    in    the 
extreme    to    a    sensitive    youth      who 
loved  only  the  clean,  beautiful  things 
ot     his   world,    but   it   was   honorable 
work,  and  he  took  it  as  a  stepping- 
stone    toward    his    ideal.     His    wage 
was    so    low   he    could    not    afford  "a 
-regular   lodging   piaee    nig.]ltg)    gQ 
slept   111   the   chicken     coops.     Occas- 
ionally when  work  altogether  failed, 
be    was    absolute    want.     It    was    his 
iabit  at  such  times  to  go  to  the  vil- 
lage meat   market,   secure   the  refuse 
bones  saved  for  dogs,  and  get  from 
them    what    meat    he    could. 

A  little  later  he  found  steady  em- 
ployment   in    a    small    nursery   at    a 
beggarly   wage.     Not     able     to   hire 
odgmgs    he    slept    in    a    bare,    damp, 
unwholesome  ,room   above   the  steam- 
ing- hothouse   where   his   clothes  were 
not    dry    for    days    and    nights    at    a 
tune.     He  was  passing  through  such 
privations  as  those  through  which,  m 
t.ie    strange    allotments      of    fortune 
many  another  great  youth  has  passed 
However,   the   constant   exposure   and 
lack  of  proper  food   made  rapid   in- 
roads upon  a  not   too  strong  consti- 
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tution,  with  the  result   that  he  came 
W,  with  an  attack  of  fever  which 
broro-ht   him  very   near  the   gates  o. 
death.     He  was  found  in  this  condi- 
gn by  a  land  but  very  poor  woman 
of  the  neighborhood,  -no  msis ed  u 
on  sharing  a  pint  of  milk  daih   with 
Li  from  the  family  cow.     He  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  not  repaying | 
woman  for  her  kindness  so  protested 
against   taking  it;  however      she    n- 
Sted  upon  bringing  the  small  amount 
to  him  "each  morning,  ana  this  milk, 
he   declares,   saved   his   lite 

It  was  indeed  a  wan  and  haggaid 
figure   that   arose   from   his   sick  bed 
and    wandered    from    place    tc ,    ptace 
in   search   of   work,    Ins    ideals   e  ei 
urging  him  onward,  and  will  of  steel, 
ever     determined     to   mold    eircum- 
staliees    to    suit    .his      life    P^pose 
Slowlv,   saving   a  little   mone>    from 
work   he   secured,    and  regaining  his 
health,  there  came  another  «d-lett« 
day   when   he   had    a   bit    of    a   bank 
account  which  he  invested  in  a  small 
„lot    of    ground.     He    now    began     a 
series      of      wonderful      experiments 
Xicn    has    astonished    me    science 
men   of   two   hemispheres   and   estab- 
lished   an    epoch    in   the    lite    of    the 
vegetable    kingdom    from    which    .he 
future   will  reckon. 

As  time  went  on  he  employed  oth- 
er youths  to  work  for  him,  for  he  is 

very  fond  of  the  society  of  young 
people  and  is  held  in  the  h^hes 
esteem  bv  them.  All  manner  of  fun 
Appeals  to  him,  but  no  fun  so-called 
oVer  which  there  is  not  spread  the 
sweetest  delicacy.  In  all  his  rela- 
tions with  others  he  is  characterized 
bv  a  winning  gentleness  and  yet  In 
i,  swiftly  aroused  at  any  show  of  de- 
ceit or  sham.     Not   only  does  he  de- 


mand sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
young  men  he  hires,  but  he  has  al- 
ways insisted  upon  intelligence     and 


ways  lUBisi'C"   ilku"  ^  x,     : 

absolute  sobriety.     For,  he  says,  that 
ZT&    of    the    work    of     pollenation 
crafting,    budding,    seed-sowing    and 
even  so"  apparently  simple  a  piece  ot 
work    as    removing    the    weeds    from 
around  thousands   of  tiny  plants  re- 
quires  the   very   steadiest   ot   nerves, 
so  that  no  workman  may  use  tobacco, 
drugs   or   stimulant   in   any     form 
for  "these  befog  the  brain  and  benumb 
the  nerves.     At   times  this  man  who 
Las   produced   more   new     forms     ol 
plant  life  than  any  otiier  person  m 
the   world,  is  given  to   epigrammatic 
speech.  Among  many  expressions  are 
the  following:   "No  man  ever  did  a 
great  work  for  hire."     "I  hope  tnat 
no    0ne    will    ever   be    worse    for    my 
having    lived."     "Ignorance      is    tne 
only  unpardonable  sin. "     "  The  man 
who  cannot  say  no,   seldom  gets  the 
chance   to   say  yes."     "The  greats 
happiness  in   the   world   is  to   make 
others  happy,  the  next  greatest  is  to 
make    them   think." 

On  the  wall  above  his  head  where 
he  sits  at  meal  times  is  a  little  pla- 
card which  reads:  "Write  it  on  your 

heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  da, 
in  the  yea,r.  No  man  has  learned 
anvthing  rightly  until  he  knows  that 
every  day  is  Doomsday.  Today  i^  a 
king  in  disguise.  Today  always  locws 
mean  to  the  thoughtless,  in  the  face 
of  a  uniform  experience  that  a.i 
good  and  great  and  happy  actions  are 
Lde  up  precisely  of  those  blank  to 

days      Let  us  not  be  deceived,  let  us 
unmask  the  king  as  he  passes. 

Anion"'  some  of  the  leading  elec- 
tions of  "this  man  who  molded  circum- 
stances  in    accordance    with    his    un- 
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selfish  ideals,  are  included  the  "phmi- 
cot,      a   cross  between  the  plum   and 
apricot,  the  "pomato,"  a  new  plant 
made  from  the,  potato-ball  and  toma- 
to,   the    '■primus   berry,""  which   is  a 
union    of   the   raspberry    alld      black- 
berry—the  first  recorded  instance  of 
the    creation    of    an    absolutely    new 
species;     tie    "phenomenal     berry  " 
the  thornless  and  white  blackberries 
a   chestnut    tree    that   will    bear   nuts 
at  the  age  of  one  year  and  sometimes 
seven  months,  rather  than  at  the  a-e 
ol    ten   or    twenty   years,    the   pitlels 
1-Imn  and  tfce  fragrant  pium,  a  wal- 
nut bred  with  no  tamim  m  its  meat 
the  unproved   thornless  and  spineless 
edible  cactus,  food  for  man  and  beast, 
to   be   the   reclammation   of   the   two 
billion    seven    hundred    million    acres 
of    desert    of    the    world,    the    Shasta, 
Daisy,    t',3    improved    gladioli    that 
bloom    around    the   entire    stem       the 
gigantic  amaryllis  bred  from  two  or 
three  inches  to  nearly  a  foot  across 
the    blossom,    the   calla   lily   with    the 
iragranee      of    the     Parma   violet,   a 
scentless    verbena   given    the    intensi- 
fied fragrance  of  the  trailing  arbutus 
a    blue    poppy,    the    improved      Aus- 
tralian star     flower     which  is   to   be 
used    for    the    decoration    of   ladies  "s 
hats,  since  it  is  one  of  the  evsrlastino- 
vanties,    pieplant      which     measures 
across   its   leaves   from   two    to    three 
leet,   many   new   varieties   of  grass— 
these    with    hundreds    of   other    crea- 
tions,     and    the      improvements      of 
nearly  all  0f  the  ordinary  fruits  and 
vegetables   constitute    the      work      of 
this    conqueror    of    lower      forms    of 
life. 

Mr.     Burbank     says     of  his  work : 
Wr.at  occupation   can  be  more  de- 
lightful   than    adopting      the      most 


promising   individual   from   anion-   a 
race  of  vile,  neglected  orpnan  weeds 
jv'ith    settled      hoodlum      tendencies, 
down-trodden   and   despised     by    all 
and  gradually  lifting  lt   ,„•  breeding 
and  education  to  a  higner  spnere;  to 
see  it  gradually  change  its  sprawlino. 
habits,  its  coarse  ill-smelling  folia-" 
its    insignificant      blossoms      of    dull 
color,  to  an  upright  plant  with  hand- 
some,   glossy,    fragrant    leaves,    blos- 
soms  or   every  hue,   and   with   a  fra- 
panee  as  pure  and  lasting  as  could 
be    desired?     In   the   profound   study 
cl    the    life    of    plants    I    have    been 
surprised   to   see  how  much   they  are 
tike    children.     I   study    their   wants, 
see   what   they   need,      am     endlessly 
patient  with  them,  honest  with  them, 
carefully  correcting  each  fault  as   it 
appears.     Weeds    are    merely    weeds 
because    they   are  -jostled  ,   crowded, 
cropped  and  trampled  upon,  scorched 
by   fierce   heat,    starved,      or   perhinv 
suffering   with    cold,    wet    feet,      tor- 
mented by  insect  pests  or  lack  nour- 
ishing food   and    sunshine.     Most   of 
them  have  opportunity  for  blossom- 
ing   out    in    luxurious    beauty      and 
abundance. " 

This    man    who    have    ever    striven 
to  make  circumstances  serve  him  has 
always  had   a   cheerful   outlook   upon 
life,    ever   seeking    to    find    the    <>.0od, 
and  ignore  the  evil.     He  has  a  deep 
sympathy  for  all  that  makes  for  up- 
rightness,  perfect   honesty  in  indivi- 
dual,  civic   and   national  life.     He   is 
ever  suggesting  to  us   that  none   can 
estimate    the    elevating    and    refilling 
influences  and  moral  value  of  flower.., 
with    all     their    graceful    forms    ami 
bewitching    shades,    combinations    of 
colors    and    exquisitely    varied      per- 
fumes.    He  declares  tiiat  these  silent 
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influences  are  unconsciously  felt  even 
by  those  who  do  not  appreciate  them 
Inse^y,  *nd  Tims  .with  better 
and  still  better  fruits,  nuts,  grains 
and  flowers  will  the  earth  be  trans- 
formed, man's  thoughts  turned  from 
the  base,  destructive  forces  into   Uxe 


nobler  productive  ones  which  will  lift 
him  to  higher  planes  of  action  to- 
ward that  happy  day  when  men  si  a 
offer  his  brother  man,  not  bullets  and 
bayonets,  but  richer  grams,  better 
fruits    and   fairer   flowers. 


carriage." 

OLD  TOLL  BRIDGE  ON  YADKIN. 

(By  F.  B.  Irvin  in  Salisbury  Post.) 


The   Piedmont   Toll  Bridge,   a  pic- 
ture of  which  appears  on  tins  page, 
having    served    its    purpose-a    good 
one   during    its    existence-is    now    a 
Zng  of  the  past  so  far  as  itse  use 
to    travelers    between    the      count  - 
of    Rowan    and    Davidson    over    the 
national  highway   goes,  for  the  new 
steel    and    concrete    highway    bridg, 
to   be    thrown    open    tomorrow    onl> 
1°   sh0rt    distance      from      the      toU 
bridge    and      between      it    and      the 
Southern   railway   main   line ^bridge, 
wfll    be    the      connecting      link-    roi 
travelers    who      cross      the    Yadkin 
river    at    this    point.  _ 

The  toll  bridge  has  a  history  .thau 
rlJns  back  beyond  the  memory  ot 
the  oldest  citizens  of  the  two  coun- 
ts Just  when  the  original 
bridge  was  built  is  not  record^ 
but  the  site  is  what  was  many 
years  ago  on  the  plantation  known 
as  the  "Stroup  place"  or  tinge 
pLce,"   owned   by  Lewis   Beard,   son 


of    John    Lewis    Beard    and      grand- 
father  of   Mr.  P.   B.   Beard  of  this 
city,   and   who  was  one   ot  the   early 
settlers   of   Rowan.     The   story   goes 
that    there    was    a    m ^understanding 
between  Mr.  Beard  and  a  Mr.  Long 
over  the  former's  right  to  maintain 
a   ferry   and   this     resulted     in     Mr. 
Beard!    a,    man    of    means,    securing 
from   the   legislature   the     right     to 
build  a  bridge  over  the  river  on  his 
own  lands.     He  secured  an  architect 
Ithiel  Lowne,  and  erected  a  bridge  at 
a  cost  of  $30,000.     This  was  of  wood- 
en construction,  on  stone  pillars  tuat 
form  the  foundation  for  the  present 
bridge  and  which   constitutes  one  of 
the  most  substantial  pices  of  mason- 
ry  in  the   state   today.     It  was  latei 
known  as  the  Locke  bridge. 

just  how  the  wooden  framework 
0f  this  bridge  disappeared  is  not 
learned  for  certain  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  washed  away  dur- 
ino.    a    flood    season    in    this    section. 


IS 
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Neither  is  the  date,  of  its  disappear- 
ance recorded,  so  far  as  known. 

However,    the    stone    pillars    stood 
there   in  the  river  as  cold,  silent  re- 
minders that  at  some  time  in  the  dim 
and  distant  past  there  was  a  modern 
passage  way  spanning  the  wide  river 
at   that     point.     But     these     ancient 
foundations  had  not   completed  their 
service  but  were  to  form  r\h.e  ground- 
work  for   a    single      driveway     steel 
frame  bridge.     The  late  D.  R.  Julian, 
some  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  years 
ago,    conceived   the     idea      of.  a    toll 
bridge   at    the    point    and    formed    a 
company  for   this  purpose.     A  grant 
was   secured   from   the  state  legislat- 
ive whereby     the     pillars  of  the  old 
Locke  bridge  were  to  be  used  and  on 
these  the  present  tell  bridge  was  erec- 
ted.    It    was    with    some    degree    of 
hesitancy  that  some  of  the  men  who 
were    the    original    stockholders    took 
hold  of  the  proposition  promoted  by 
Mr.    Julian   and   even   some  who   did 
later  got   cold   feet   and   saw  in  it   a 
losing    scheme     got      skeptical      and 
backed   out.     But    the    bridge    turned 
out    to   be   the    best    investment    and 
biggest    money-maker    in    proportion 
to    the   money   invested,    of   anything 
in    these    parts.     Its   cost    must      not 
have  been  $50,000  all  told  and  in  re- 
cent years  it  has  been  bringing  in  an 
annual  revenue  estimated  at  approx- 
ately  $30,000  or  more.     It  is  owned 
by    a    stock    company    composed    for 
the   most   part   of   Salisburians     and 
much  of  the  toll  money  paid  at   the 
gate   has   come     from     tourists     and 
travelers    from   outside    this    immedi- 
ate   territory. 

The  first  meeting  to  launch  the 
bridge  project  was  held  July  11, 
1S99  and  the  bridge  was  opened 
to      travelers     December     13,      1900. 


Boone  Walton  is  recorded  as  the 
first  man  to  pay  toll  and  cross  the 
bridge.  D.  R.  Julian  was  the  first 
president  and  O.  D.  Davis  first  sec- 
retary. T.  B.  Brown  is  now  presi- 
dent and  J.   M.  Davis  secretary. 

When    the   bridge    was    first    erect- 
ed   and    put    in    use    the    automobile 
was    unheard    of    and      horse    drawn 
vehicles      were      the    only      ones      to 
cross   it.     Then   the   travel   was   light 
but    sufficient    to    make    the      invest 
_  ment    a    paying    one.     It    gradually 
Miereased    and    when    the      automo- 
bile   came   into    use     the     travel   in- 
creased   by    leaps    and    bounds    until 
of    late    months    there    has    been    al- 
most   a    constant    stream      of     auto- 
mobiles   crossing      the     bridge     dur- 
ing  the   day   and   many  at   all   hours 
of    the    night.     Probably    the    largest 
single   patron     of     the    bridge     was 
H.      Clay     Grubb   who   was     David- 
sou     county's     biggest     land    owner 
and    who    had      large      interests      in 
townships  adjacent   to   the  river  and 
also     in      Salisbury   and     who     was 
a    daily      visitor      here.     Scores      of 
teams    from      his    large      plantations 
came    over    the   bridge    almost    daily. 
The      Messrs.        Yarborotigh    have 
been    the   keepers    at    the    bridge    for 
many    years    and    had    become    fami- 
liar     with    many      people    that    used 
it,      even    tourists      who    came      this 
way    annually    on      their   journev    to 
Fioriday.  While  the  bridge  has  been 
a    blessing    to    thousands    having    re- 
placed   the    old    ferries,    Sowers      to 
the   west   and   Hedrick's  to   the  east, 
it   was   the  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
no   tew.   Here  it   was   that   criminals, 
fleeing  form  justice,  had  to  halt  and 
were   often   taken   in,    and    here   also 
officers  ran  across   parties   whose  a<3= 
tions    aroused   suspicion   and    investi- 
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gations  disclosed  that  they  were  li- 
quor runners  or  otherwise  violating 
the    law    and    came    to    grief. 

Just  what  disposition  is  to  be 
made  of  the  bridge,  or  the  material 
forming  the  steel  framework  is  not 
known.  Howver,  it  will  be  sold  and 
the  purchaser,  whoever  that  may  be, 
will  probably  locate  it  at  some  point 
where  there  is  now  a  ferry  and 
where  there  ils  little  possibility  of  a 
free  bridge  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  has  not  only  been     a  great  con- 


necting link  between  Kowan  and 
Davidson  but  also  a  convenient  and 
easy  crossing  of  the  river  for  travel- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  who  came  this  way.  But  it 
has  served  his  day  and  passes  into 
history  tomorrow  so  far  as  its  use 
in  its  present  location  goes.  But 
those  stone  pillars  will  likely  stand 
there  in  the  river  as  long  as  time 
lasts  unless  blasted  out  or  other- 
wise torn  away   by   force   of  man. 


"Why  build  these  cities  glorious 
If  man  unbuilded  goes? 
In  vain  we  build  the  world  unless 
The  builder  also  grows."— Selected. 


TACKING  OR  SAILING. 


By  Dr.  Holland. 


The  Almighty  was  lavish  when 
He  scooped  out  the  ten  thousand 
lakes  that  lie  in  Minnesota.  They 
are  fair  emerald  brooches  that  glitter 
on  the  bosom  of  Nature  up  here. 

They  smile  from  a  thousand  little 
valleys,  and  laugh  the  weariness 
from    tired    hearts. 

Last  week  I  saw  an  unforgettable 
sight  cut  on  the  water.  Two  sail 
boats  were  maneuvering  up  and 
down  the  lake.  They  were  going  in 
opposite  directions,  but  were  driven 
by    the    same    wind. 

'Life  flared  up  in  my  brain,  and 
said:  "This  is  what  is  occurmg 
everywhere  on  the  earth."  Some 
human  boats  make  headway  only  un- 
der a  favoring  breeze,  and  others 
compel  hostile  breezes  to  bear  them 
on  their  way. 


I  thought  of  two  lads  that  grew  up 
in   the  same   community.     Both  were 
bright,  and  each  had  a  good  chance. 
When  young  manhood  came  to"  them, 
one  took  the  principe  of  going  where 
the  winds  of  chance   took  him.     The 
other  set  his   sails  to  the  winds  and 
learned    to    be    a    mariner    on    life's 
seas.     When   the   years     of   35     had 
come,    one   of   these   lads   lay    in   the 
port  of  nothingness,   blown   there   by 
the    gale    of    misfortune.     The    other 
was   a   leading   man   in   the    city   not 
far  away,  and  had  mastered  the  un- 
certainties   of    life    by    adjusting   his 
sails. 


L   know 


of   two    farmers 


who    had 


inherited  their  land.  They  both  had 
a  good  chance— an  even  chance.  To- 
day one  is  fairly  independent,  hav- 
ing   learned      to    change    his     coursG 
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when  havd  times  and  difficulties 
came.  The  other  is  working-  for  his 
fortunate  neighbor,  because  he'  could 
not   travel   Jn  the  teeth  of  a  wind. 

There  are  inner  difficulties  and 
storms,  personal  to  eaen  of  us,  that 
not  even  our  husbands  or  wives 
know  all  about.  D.vine  living  is 
learning  how  to  advance  the  soul 
and  character,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens. 

Many  people  are  able  to  manage 
their  lives  so  long  as  winds  and 
weather  favor,  but  collapse  imme- 
diately the  wind  veers  to  the  op- 
posite   qttarter. 

The  ability  to  tack,  to  turn  aside, 
to  make  headway  in  the  face  of 
temptations,  disappointments,  loss 
of  health,  failure  of  fortune,  cold- 
ness  of   friends,    and   sail      on     con- 


tentedly and  sm.li'.g — that  is  the 
Divine  way  of  life  that  humanity 
must    learn. 

To  me,  the  constant  marvel  of 
Jesus  is  his  ability  to  make  even 
death  an  .incident  in  the  process  of 
life.  Out  of  the  bitterest  cup  ever 
put  to  mortal  lips,  He  drank  from 
it  the  divine  waters  of  contentment. 
So    may    we. 

''One  ship  sails   east,   another  west, 
Wh.le  the  selfsame  breezes  blow; 
'Tis  the  set  of  the  sails,  and  not  the 

gales, 
Determine    the    way    to    go. 
" '  Like  the  wars  of  the  waves  are  the 

winds    of    fate 
As   we  travel  along  through  life; 
'Tis   the   set   of   the   soul   determ.nes 

the   goal, 
And  not   the  winds  or  the  strife" 


CHECKING  UP  ON  ONE'S  SELF. 

You  know,  we  have  sort  of  got  to  check  ourselves  up,  like  the  darkey 
from  St.  Louis.  The  story  is  old,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  it.  We  have  a 
darkey  there  that  went  into  the  eastern  part  of  our  city  and  he  went  to 
the  drug  store  and  he  said,  "Boss,  can  I  use  your  'phone?-'  "Sure, 
you  can,  and  it  will  cost  you  a  nickel."  Well,  he  went  to  the  'phone 
and  he  said,  "Gimme  Main  183."  And  then  he  said,  "Is  this  Miss  Jones 
talking?  Well,  does  yc'  want  to  hire  a  good  colored  man?  Oh,  sho  I'se 
a  good  chauffeur.  Yes'm,  I  can  wash  your  dishes,  and  I  can  clean  house. 
I'se  a  good  boy.  Ycu  say  yo'  is  got  a  good  boy?  Oh.  yo'  have  got  a 
man?  Ain't  they  any  chance  to  get  him  job  atari?  Is  yo'  puffickly  well 
satisfied  with  that  darkey  what  yo'  got?"  And  he  hung  up  the  'phene. 
The  druggist  said.  "You  are  blue."  "No.  boss,  man,  I  ain't  blue  atall." 
"Well,"  said  the  druggist,  "you  are  unhappy."  "No."  said  the  darkey, 
"I  ain't  unhappy  nohow."  "Well,"  said  the  druggist,  "you  didn't  get 
that  job.  I  should  think  it  would  disappoint  you."  And  the  darkey 
said.  "Looka  heah,  white  folk,  I'se  de  nigguh  that  got  da  job.  I'se  just 
checked  up  on  myself." — Carl  J.  Baer. 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  VIRGINIA. 


By  Hope 

To  the  ones  who     love     "the     Old 
Dominion"  these  are  magical  words; 
they  stand  for  romance.     The  region 
named  is  rich  in  historic  lore,  and  the 
tales  told     of    it     are    touched    with 
charm.     Also    it    is    rich    in    natural 
beauty,  for  it  is  a  land  of  wide  sunny 
fields,  of  low,     mist-wreathed     moun- 
tains, and  of  rushing  streams.     Dur- 
ing the  War  Between  the  States  Con- 
federate   soldiers    used    to    sing: 
"In    Virginia    there's    Valley, 
Valley,  Valley ! 
And  all  day  the  war  drums  beat. 
Beat,  Beat! 
And  the  soldiers  love  the  Valley, 
Valley,  Valley! 
And  the  Valley  loves  the  soldiers, 

Soldiers,  Soldiers ! ' ' 
The  Valley  of  Virginia  embraces 
that  part  of  western  Virginia  that 
lies  bettween  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Shenandoah  River  which  flows 
to  the  northeast  for  a  distance  of  170 
miles,  to  discharge  its  water  into  the 
Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Much 
of  the  valley  is  rough,  the  low  land 
being  broken  by  hills.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  producing  grain  and  fruit  in 
abundance. 

There  is  a  romantic  story  of  the 
first  entrance  into  this  region  of  the 
English — the  early  settlers  of  tide- 
water Virginia.  The  hero  of  this 
tale  is  Alexander  Spotswood  who 
came  from  the  Mother  country  in 
1710  as  governor  of  the  colony.  From 
tho  Indians  the  settlers  had  heard 
many  stories  of  the  fair  land  that 
lay  "beyond  the  mountains,  towards 


Daring. 

the  setting  sun."     Lured  by  the  hope 
of    finding    gold    Soptswood,    in    the 
summer  of  1716,  led     an     expedition 
westward.     The    gentlemen      of      the 
party  assembled  at  old  Williamsburg, 
and  each  one  was  attended  by  a  negro 
servant.       There     were     also    a     few 
rangers  and  some  ndians  guides.  They 
traveled   leisurely,  feasting  from   the 
abundant    stores     carried     on     pack 
horses.     To    this    food      they      added 
game  from  the   forest  and  flsh  from 
the       streams.       Occasionally       they 
chanced    on    a    log   cabin   surrounded 
by   a   few  stumped-dotted   fields — the 
home   some   brave   pioneer   was   carv- 
ing for  his  family  from   the   wilder- 
ness. 

Governor  Soptswood  had  given  the 
little    band      the    high-sounding    title 
of    "The    Knights    of      the      Golden 
Horseshoe."     As   an   aid   in   crossing 
the    mountains     '..e    horses    had    been 
shod,   and,   in  that   day,   that  was   an 
innovation.     For    each    gentleman    of 
the   party   the  governor  had   made   a 
tiny  golden  horseshoe  set  with  jewels. 
They    reached    the    summit    of    the 
mountains,  probably  near  what  is  now 
known  as   Swift  Water  Gap.     From 
there  they  gazed  down  into  the  Shen- 
andoah   Valley,    took    possession    of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of    England,    and    turned    homeward. 
On  their  return  they  had  much  to  tell 
of  the  land's  fertility,  and  soon  set- 
tler's homes  began  to  appear  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia. 

This    territory    was    the    scene    of 
much    fighting    during    the    War    Be- 
tween the  States.  It  had  come  to  be  a 
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prosperous  land.  While  there  was 
not  the  wealth  of  the  eastern  hope — 
the  brave  young  men  of  both  the 
North   and  the   South. 

Recovery  was  slow,',  but  at  last 
prosperity  has  come.  For  a  time 
there  was  a  clannish  clinging  to  the 
old  order  of  things.  In  some  regions 
each.  Saturday  afternoon  still  sees 
long  rows  of  saddle  horses  tied  be- 
fore the  small  towns'  principal 
stores,  but  automobile  throng  every 
road.  The  picturesque  water  wheels 
are  being  abandoned,  and  gasoline 
engines  are  installed.  Still  some  of 
the  roads  are  guarded  by  toll-gates, 
but  each  year  sees  their  number  di- 
minish. 

The  natural  beauty  is  not  impaired. 
In  spring  the  woods  are  masses  of 
feathery  green,  and  the  slopes  are 
spread  with  the  pink  and  white  of 
peach  and  apple  orchards.  Then  the 
snowy  star  of  the  dogwood  and  the 
purple-pink  sprays  of  the  Judas  tree 
are  everywhere.  When  summer's 
heat  scorches  the  fields,  the  moun- 
tain streams  run  cool,  between  sparse- 
ly wooded  hills,  their  banks  edged 
with  a  rank  growth  of  ferns.  There 
are  homes  that  have  stood  four-square 
for  a  century,  and  within  them  the 
gleaming  mahogany  and  the  heavy 
family  silver  of  past  generation  are 
treasured. 

Many  strange  rock  formations  are 
found  in  the  valley.  The  most  noted 
of  these  is  the  Natural  Bridge.  This 
is  a  mighty  stone  arch  which  spans 
Cedar  Creek,  a  mere  trickle  of  water 
save  when  swollen  by  storms.  The 
bridge  is  near  the  southern  part  of 
the  valley,  in  Rockbridge  County.  The 
arch  towers  up  to  a  height  of  21.5 
feet.     Over  the     top     a  wagon  road 


passes.     From       the      reddish-brown 
rock    grow   stunted    trees. 

Spotswood  is  one  of  the  heroes  of 
this  land.  Robert  E.  Lee,  beloved  by 
all  the  South,  is  another.  After  the 
war  Lee  came  to  what  is  now  known 
as  Washington  and  Lee  University,  a 
small  college  situated  at  Lexington, 
as  president  of  the  institution.  He 
died  there  a  few  years  later  and  is 
buried  beneath  the  chapel.  His  grave 
is  marked  by  a  beautiful  recumbent 
figure. 

But  it  is  the  silent,  taciturn,  de- 
vout Stonewall  Jackson  who  is  the 
best  beloved  of  the  valley.  While 
he  was  not  born  there,  he  lived  among 
the  valley  folk  for  ten  years  happy, 
peaceful  years  for  him. 

It  was  in  1851  that  Thomas  J. 
Jackson  came  to  Lexington  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  and  Experimental 
Philosophy  and  Instructor  in  Artil- 
lery sat  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute. The  place  was  then,  as  it  is 
now,  a  charming  little  town  shut  in 
by  low,  azure-wreathed  mountain 
peaks.  Jackson  had  served  in  the 
Mexican  War  and  had  been  brevetted 
major  '"for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct."  He  was  grave,  even  a  lit- 
tle severe  in  his  dealing  with  his  pu- 
pils, but  he  won  their  respect.  Ever 
before  them  he  held  the  ideal  of  a 
blameless  life.  Sometmes,  after  the 
world-wide  custom  of  youth,  they 
poked  sly  fun  at  their  instructor,  but 
his  influence  over  them  was  shown  by 
their  readiness  to  follow  him  into 
danger   and   even  death. 

When  the  war  came,  Jackson  did 
not  besitatte;  at  once  he  did  what  he 
thought  was  right.  Fort  Sumter  fell 
April  13th,  and  Jackson  left  Lexing- 
ton, taking  his  cadets  with  him  in  a 
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body,  on  April  21st.  From  that  time 
he  served  unremittingly  for  two  years. 
His  death  resulted  from  a  wound  re- 
ceived at  the  Battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville.  He  lived  a  few  days,  and,  just 
before  his  death,  murmured,  "Bury 
me  in  Lexington,  in  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia. ' ' 

It  was  done.  Under  fitting  mili- 
tary escort  his  body  was  sent  back 
to  the  little  mountain  town.  Not  un- 
til 1891  was  his  grave  fittingly  mark- 
ed.    Then  a  bronze  statue  was  erect- 


ed, the  work  of  another  one  of  Vir- 
ginia's gifted  sons,  Edward  Valen- 
tine. The  statue  is  eight  feet  high 
and  stands  upon  a  tall  pedestal.  The 
hero  stands  "like  a  stone  wall,"  but 
the  homely  background  of  barns  and 
fields  and  the  encricling  mountains 
impart  to  the  figure  a  sense  of  as- 
sured peace.  It  was  given  to  Jack- 
son to  die  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
but  his  worn-out  body  rests  among  the 
people  who  love  and  honor  his  mem- 
ory "in  the  Valley  of  Virginia." 


"It  ain't  no  fun  bein'  a  kid,"  observed  a  small  hoy,  bitterly.  '  "You 
always  hafter  go  to  bed  when  you  ain't  sleepy,  an'  git  up  when  you  are. 


JEAN'S  GIRL  NEIGHBOR. 


By  Lissie  C.  Farmer.. 


Up  from  the  Oregon  forests,  Jean 
Martin  had  come  to  Portland. 

A  true  child  of  the  woods  was 
Jean,  tall  and  firm  shouldered,  head 
well  poised,  reminding  one  in  her 
well-built  form  of  the  noble  trees 
among  which  she  had  lived.  The  ex- 
pression of  her  face  was  open  and 
clean,  her  hair  wavy  and  brown,  and 
ner  eyes  brown  and  bright  in  her 
usual  health,  but  now  clouded  and 
dulled,  because  she  had  overworked 
them,  and  thse  overworked  eyes  were 
the  principal  reason  for  Jean's  be- 
ing in  Portland. 

Born  in  a  logging  camp,  Jean  had 
grown  up  under  green  branches;  her 
father  was  a  logger  and  "timber 
cruiser;"  her  mother  a  cook  in  camps 
out  in  the  deep  woods.  Little  chance 
had  there  been  for  Jean  to  go  to 
school,  but  somehow  she  had  man- 
aged to  get  a  little  education,  and  as 


soon  as  she  learned  to  read,  she  be- 
gan to  pore  over  books — books  of  many 
kinds — which  she  got  from  the  State's 
traveling  library.  Late  at  night  af- 
ter the  loggers  were  all  asleep  in 
their  bunks,  and  her  father  and  moth- 
er, also,  gone  to  their  night's  rest, 
Jean  would  sit  in  the  glow  of  the 
orange  dancing  flames  of  the  glowing 
campfire  and  read  and  study.  Pome 
nights  she  scarcely  slept  at  all,  so 
interested  would  she  become  in  the 
printed   pages. 

But  the  time  came  when  Jean's 
eyes  rebelled  against  such  treatment; 
indigestion,  too,  began  to  bother  her. 
For  a  long  time  she  struggled  against 
these  two  physical  weaknesses,  but 
there  came  a  day  when  she  was  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  nearest  physician 
for  help,  and  he  sent  her  to  Portland. 
And  all  alone,  Jean  had  to  go  to  that 
city.     The   Y.    W!    C.    A.    matron    at 
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the  depot,  upon  her  arrival  in  the 
city,  directed  her  to  a  respectable 
lodging-  house,  where  Jean  establish- 
ed herself  and  began  taking  treatments 
for  eyes  and  general  health. 

Here  Jean  lived,  her  free  spirit 
chafing  to  be  back  in  her  beloved 
woods,  her  eyes  seemingly,  not  im- 
proving much  under  the  varied  treat- 
ment she  was  getting.  At  times,  ob- 
jects looked  strangely  distorted  to  her 
diseased  vision.  Time  hung  heavily 
upon  her;  she  could  not  sew;  she 
could  not  read;  she  was  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  city — no  friends  to  come 
to  see  her  or  invite  her  out.  Her 
money  was  rapidly  melting  away. 

"I  can't  stand  this,"  she  told  her- 
self one  day.     ' '  I  must  get  something  ■ 
to  do. ' ' 

Up  and  down  the  Portland  streets 
she  tramped,  looking  for  .something 
that  she  might  do.  Jobs  were  not 
waiting  for  weak-eyed  young  girls 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  city's  ways. 
At,  last  she  took  work  under  a 
janitress  in  a  large  building  where 
many  women  were  employed  after  of- 
fice hours.  With  a  heavy  green  shade 
above  her  eyes,  she  went  about  from 
room  to  room,  dusting  desks  and 
chairs  until  10  P.  M.,  when  she  board- 
ed the  street  car  for  home  with  an 
older  woman  who  lived  near  her 
rooms. 

Her  life  fell  into  a  tiresome  rou- 
tine— back  to  her  room  and  in  bed 
between  12  and  1.  A.  M. — sleeping 
well  on  in  the  forenoon,  an  hour  or 
two  spent  in  tidying  her  room  and 
getting  her  lunch;  then  the  treatments 
-a  short  walk — something  to  eat 
again  and  work — how  monotonous  it 
was.  How  she  longed  for  young  com- 
panionship at  times;  she  longed,  too, 


most  vehemently  for  the  swish,  swish 
of  the  great  firs  and  spruces,  the 
tumbling  of  the  mountain  cascades, 
the  gleam  of  silvery  waters  bordered 
by  long  fern  fronds,  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  camp  fires. 

"I'm  going  back  home,"  said 
Jean  one  day.  "My  eyes  are  not  get- 
ting any  better,  and  my  digestion  is 
about  as  bad  as  it  can  be  with  these 
dizzy  spells  coming  on  so  often. 
What's  the  use  of  staying  here?" 

She  walked  to  the  window  of  her 
little/  room  and  looked  out.  Her 
tired  eves  were  caught  and  held  by 
a  vision  outside^ — a  vision  of  loveli- 
ness— a  pretty  girl  of  about  her  own 
age.  Jean  watched  her  wistfully  as 
she  came  up  the  walk  to  the  next 
house. 

"Fine  looking  girl!"  she  comment- 
ed.', mentally,  noting  the  light  tan 
cape  thrown  carelessly  about  the 
neighbors  girl's  shoulders,  a  bit  of 
blue  ribbon  tied  in  its  buttonhole. 
She  wore  a  becoming  round  hat. 
When  the  girl  went  into  the  house, 
Jean]  glanced  at  the  time.  It  was 
about    three    o  'clock. 

Of  course,  Jean  was  at  the  window 
next  day  at  about  that  time.  There 
was  the  pretty  girl  going  away  from 
the  house.  Jean's  eyes  followed  her 
as  far  as  she  could  be  seen.  Wouldn't 
she  like,  though,  to  get  acquainted 
with  just  such  a  girl  as  that,  or 
rather,  wouldn't  she  like  to  get  ac- 
quainted witli  that  very  girl?  She 
was  so  lonesome  in  this  strange  city. 
For  some  ten  days,  day  by  day,  she 
watched  the  pretty  girl  next  door 
come  and  go.  She  was  always  dress- 
ed the  same. 

"Anyway,  she's  not  extravagant,' 
Jean     remarked.     "Don't     seem     to 
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think  she   has   to  have   a   lot   of  dif- 
ferent outfits  as  some  girls  do." 

There  was  always  a  piece  of  rib- 
bon knotted  in  the  buttonhole  of  the 
pretty  girl's  cape.  Sometimes  the 
ribbon  was  white,  sometimes  red, 
sometimes  blue.  "She  must  belong- 
to  a  girls'  club  of  some  sort  or  oth- 
er," guessed  Jean.  "  Ij  reckon  it 
must  be  a  patriotic  club  since  she  al- 
ways wears  red.  white  or  blue!" 

A  few  days  later  as  Jean  boarded 
a  car  to  come  home  from  downtown, 
she  saw  her  pretty  neighbor  on  the 
car.  She  managed  to  get  near  her 
and  noted  that  she  wore  a  blue  rib- 
bon, that  she  was  a  triflle  pale,  but 
sweet  and  fine  looking.  "I  am  go- 
ing to  get  acquainted  with  her  when 
we  get  off  the  car,"  resolved  Jean. 
"I  am  sure  we  would  have  nice  times 
together  and  I'm  lonesome  here!" 
But  the  blue-ribboned  girl  was  off  the 
car  in  a  twinkling  when  it  stopped, 
and  hurried  into  the  corner  grocery 
so  Jean's  chance  for  that  day  was 
gone. 

A  few  clays  later  she  had  better 
success;  her  neighbor  was  on  the 
same  car  with  her,  and  entered  into 
conversation  at  once  in  such  a  bright 
pleasant  way  that  Jean  was  quite 
drawn  to  her.  They  got  off  the  car 
together  and  walked  along  chatting 
pleasantly.  ' '  Come  and  see  me, ' '  in- 
vited Jean  with  a  smile  as  they  parted. 
"I  will — when  I  can  get  a  minute 
of  time.  I'm  so  busy  now,  but  don't 
you  wait  for  me  to  come  first.  Run 
over  when  you  have  time. 

A  day  or  two  later,  Jean  saw  her 
neighbor  again  on  the  street  ear, 
This  time  she  wore  the  white  ribbon 
and  she  looked  deathly  pale — so  pale 
indeed  that  she  did  not  seem  like  the 


same  person.  Jean,  sitting  just  across 
from   her,    waited    to    catch   her   eye, 
and  when  she  did,  smiled  and  spoke 
very    pleasantly.     The    girl    met    her 
smile  and  greeting  with  a  blank  stare. 
Jean  turned  her  eyes  away  in  hot  re- 
sentiment.   So!   This  girl  did  not  care 
to    continue   the   acquaintance.     Very 
well,   Jean   would   let   her  alone,   for, 
lonesome  though  she  was,  she  was  not 
going  to  thrust  herself  upon  any  one 
who   did   not   wish   her   acquaintance, 
so  she  purposely  lingered  behind  when 
the  girl  got  off  the  car,  and  the  next 
day  when  she  saw  the  Dree  girl   (she 
had  learned  that  her  name  was  Dree) 
that  young  lady  smiled  as  pleasantly 
as  though  she  had  never  dreamed  of 
cutting  .her   as   she  had   the   day   be- 
fore.    "She's   certainly    queer   about 
speaking  to  me,"  mused  Jean,  "but, 
then, ' '   she   went   on   to   herself,   try- 
ing to  excuse  her  new  acquaintance, 
"maybe  she  wasn't  feeling  well  yes- 
terday when  I  saw  her.     She  certainly 
did  look  bad."     And  so  Jean,  think- 
ing- that   it  was  un-Christian  to  hold 
grudges,  was  friendly  to  the  girl  and 
laugghed  and  talked  gayly  to  her,  try- 
ing to  forget  her  own  aches  and  pains 
as   she   did   so.     "I   wish   she   would 
come  over  and  see  me, ' '  thought  Jean. 
Two   days  later,   out   in   the     back 
yard,  she  saw  the  Dree  girl  just  across 
the.  fence.     Jean  waved  her  hand  to 
her.     "Isn't   it   a   lovely  day?"     she 
called  out. 

"Fine!"  returned  the  girl,  coming 
over  to  the  fence. 

"You  room  with  Mrs.  Mason,  don't 
you?"  she  went  on. 

Instead  of  answering-  this  question 
at  once,  Jean  stared  at  the  girl  in 
undisguised  amazement.  Why  did  she 
ask  her  such  a  question  as  that  when 
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she  knew   the   first   time  they   talked 
together  that  Jean  roomed  at  Mason's. 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course,  I  room  at  the 
Mason's,"  she  answered  in  a  some- 
what irritated  tone,  "don't  you  re- 
member my  telling  you  that  when  we 
first  met  on  the  street  car?" 

It  was  the  turn  of  the  Dree  girl 
now  to  look  astonished.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  gazed  blankly  at  Jean  as 
though  she  had  not  the  least  remem- 
brance of  ever  having  seen  her  be- 
fore. Then  a  mischievous  look  took 
the  place  of  the  blank  stare-.  She 
grew  dimpled  and  rosy.  ' '  "Why,  to 
be  sure,  we  did  meet  on  the  street  car, 
didn't  we?  Let  me  see.  how  long 
ago,   was   that?'' 

"Oh,  about  a  month  ago,"  Jean  re- 
plieed  carelessly,  closing  the  •conver- 
sation and  going  into  the  house  soon 
after. 

"That's  the  queerest  girl  I  ever 
saw, ' '  Jean  thought  as  she  entered 
her  room.  ' '  First,  I  meet  her  on  the 
car  and  she's  just  as  friendly  as  can 
be  and  says  she  will  come  to  see  me 
soon  as  she  can;  next  time  I  see  her, 
she  does  not  even  speak  to  me,  then 
again  she's  friendly  and  chats  pleas- 
antly, then,  this  time,  she  pretends 
she  never  met  me-  then  acknowledges 
she  did,  and  looks  as  if  she  thought 
it  was  a  good  joke  her  forgetting  hav- 
ing met  me.  And  what  makes  her 
wear  those  different  ribbons  in  her 
buttonhole?  She  had  on  a  red  one 
today.  Maybe  she  wears  the  different 
colors  to  fit  her  different  moods ;  white 
when  she  don't  feel  well;  blue  when 
she  feels  friendly,  and  red  when  she's 
prankish." 

But  this  reasoning  did  not  satisfy 
Jean,  and  she  was  continually  mysti- 
fied by  the  actions  of  her  next  door 


neighbor.  * 

Jean's  eyes  grew  worse.  She  had 
not'  told  the  occulist  that  she  was 
working  at  night ;  if  she  had,  of 
course,  he  would  have  told  her  that 
any  kind  of  work  in  artificial  light, 
even  though  she  wore  a  shade  over 
her  eyes,  was  not  the  thing  at  all  for 
such  eyes  as  hers.  She  grew  exceed- 
ingly nervous,  and  often  had  dizzy 
spells  when  objects  seemed  to  dance 
before  her  eyes,  or  take  on  grotesque 
shapes.  When  these  spells  came  on 
her  during  her  work,  she  would  go 
into  the  women's  room  and  lie  down 
on  an  old  couch  there  with  her  ever; 
shaded  until  the  dizziness  passed 
away.  One  day  at  home  while  pre- 
paring her  lunch  in  her  room,  she  be- 
came quite  ill  and  had  to  go  to  bed 
where,  for  an  hour  or  two,  she  laid 
without  calling  any  one,  still  hoping 
that  the  sickness  would  pass  away  be- 
fore time  for  her  to  go  to  work.  As 
she  lay  there,  she  heard  Mrs.  Mason 
gossiping   with    a    neig'hbor. 

"She's  a  lot  worse,"  Mrs.  Mason 
was  saying.  ' '  Who 's  a  lot  worse  ? ' ' 
wondered  Jean.  Surely  not  the  Dree 
girl!  Could  it  be  that  she  was  very 
sick  and  not  able  to  get  out  at  all? 
Jean  had  not  seen  her  for  several 
days. 

' '  Poor  thing ! ' '  returned  the  other 
woman,  "She's  the  first  Dree  that 
ever  was  upset  in  her  mind  and 
nerves  like  that ! ' '  Fpset  in  her  mind 
and  nerves?  What  did  they  mean? 
Miss  Dree?  Was  she  suffering  from 
some  kind  of  mental  collapse? 

"It's  a  sad  pity  she  ever  wet  over 
to  France,"  said  Mrs.  Mason.  "See- 
ing all  the  bloodshed  and  suffering 
there — it  was  too  much  for  her.  She 
just  broods  over  it,   they     say,     and 
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can't  seem  to  forget  it." 

"So  that  explains  everything," 
thought  listening  Jean.  ' '  She  was  over 
to  France  during  the  war,  and  it's 
completely  upset  her  nerves.  I  never 
would  have  dreamed  that  she  was 
old  enough  to  have  done  that.  She 
doesn't  look  a  day  over  eighteen  or 
nineteen.  No  wonder  she  doesn't 
know  me  sometimes  if  her  mind  is 
like  that,  brooding  over  the  memories 
of  the  awful  war  experience.  And 
here  I've  been  misjudging  her  when 
I  ought  to  have  been  trying  to  think 
of  some  way  of  helping  her.  Is  there 
any  way  I  could  help  her?  Wouldn't 
it  do  her  a  world  of  good  to  get  out 
in  the  woods  by  our  camp  and  live  a 
while?  With  mother  to  look  after 
her  and  the  fresh,!  clean  mountain 
air  to  soothe  her  nerves?  I'm  going 
to  do  it!" 

Jean  sprang  out  of  bed  and  started 
out  for  a  walk  in  order  to  think  over 
just  how  she  would  manage  to  bring 
about  getting  Miss  Dree  out  into  the 
woods.  She  felt  that  she  had  been 
very  selfish  in  thinking  only  of  her 
own  lonesomeness  and  not  inquiring 
of  Mrs.  Mason  about  Miss  Dree  as 
she  might  easily  have  done.  Maybe 
Miss  Dree  was  all  alone  in  Portland, 
too,  and  trying  to  work,  apparently, 
and  perhaps  not  even  as  able  to  work 
as  Jean. 

' '  I  must  try  to  help  her  somehow, ' ' 
Jean  resolved.  "  I  '11  find  out  all  about 
her  from  Mrs.  Mason."  And  so 
thinking,  she  turned  toward  the  house 
for  she  found  she  was  weak  and  get- 
ting dizzy  again. 

As  she  neared  the  Mason  house,  she 
saw  Miss  Dree  coming  tward  her.  As 
she  drew  nearer,  she  neither  spoke 
nor  smiled.     If  only  she  would  know 


me  at  all  times,  thought  Jean,  it  would 
be  so  much  easier  helping  her.  The 
two   walked   toward   each   other. 

Jean's  head  began  to  feel  very 
queer.  Black  spots  gathered  before 
her  eyes;  things  all  about  her,  as  she 
looked  at  them,  seemed  to  double  and 
triple  and  whirl.  She  fell.  As  she 
lay  there,  it  seemed  to  her  that  Miss 
Dree — three  of  her — was  beside  her 
— in  red,  in  white,  in  blue,  at  her  feet, 
at  her  head,  at  her  side.  She — or 
they — lifted  Jean  up,  and  she  bil- 
lowed away  into  a  sea  of  oblivion  with 
white  ribbons,  red  ribbons,  blue  rib- 
bons fluttering  about  her;  with  a 
pale  face,  a  kindly  face,  a  merry  face 
watching  her;  with  six  hands  touch- 
ing her;  with  a  mingling  of  voices 
about  her. 

Then  came  blackness — and  stillness 
— and  nothing! 

Many  hours  later  Jean  opened  her 
eyes  in  her  own  room.  Miss  Dree 
hurried  to  her  side.  "How  do  you 
feel  now?"  she  asked  Jean. 

In  doubt  as  to  whether  it  really 
was  Miss  Dree,  Jean  gazed  blankly 
at  her.  Then,  behind  her,  she  seemed 
to  see  another  Miss  Dree,  pale  and 
wan  and  thin.  Jean  covered  her 
eyes  with  her  hand  and  groaned. 
Were  those  orbs  going  back  on  her 
entirely  that  they  were  playing  her 
such  tricks?  Many  times  before  her 
sight  had  been  badly  blurred,  but 
never  quite  so  bad  as  this.  She  lay 
there  with  her  hands  over  her  eyes, 
not  speaking,  and  not  wanting  to  be 
spoken  to,  so  discouraged,  weak  and 
helpless  she  felt.  Was  she  going  to 
go  blind,  and,  oh,  awful  thought!— 
was  she,  too,  becoming  so  nervous 
that — that — things  were  all  wrong-? 
What  did  it  mean,  her  seeing  double 
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and  triple,  and  the  dizziness  and 
weakness  ? 

She  heard,  steps  coming  into  the 
room  and  took  her  hand  away  from 
her  eyes  to  look.  Miss  Dree  was  not 
in  sight;  Mrs.  Mason  was  there.  Jean 
leveled  a  keen  look  upon  her.  Thank 
goodness,  there  was  only  one  of  her. 
Jean  felt  more  hopeful;  she  was  no 
longer  seeing'  double.  Mrs.  Mason; 
advanced  to  the  bed  and  laid  her 
hand  on  Jean's  head. 

•'Feeling  better  now!"  she  in- 
quired. 

"Yes.  thank  yen,"  Jean  managed 
to  answer. 

"You  had  quite  a  fall,"  Mrs.  Ma- 
son went  on.  "Right  on  the  hard 
pavement,  too.  Might  of  killed  you 
if  one  of  the  Dree  girls  hadn't  come 
up  in  time  to  eateh  you. ' ' 

"One  of  the  Dree  girls?"  echoed 
Jean. 

"Yes.  it  was  Winnie,  and  she  called 
Rose  and  Bessie  and  they  brought 
you  in  here. 

"Are  there  three  Dree  girls?" 
Jean  stammerd. 

• '  Why,  yes.  haven 't  you  noticed 
them  coming-  and  going  ?  They  're 
nurses,  all  three  oi  them — triplets; 
did  you  evevr  hear  of  three  young 
lady  sisters  before  that  were  trip- 
lets ? ' ' 

Jean  had  never  known  three  such 
sisters.  Mrs.  Mason  then  proceeded 
to  pour  out  a  stream  of  information, 
snatches  of  which  Jean  caught  as  she 
interspersed  her  own  mental  com- 
ments. 

'  •  You  see  they  came  up  to  Port- 
land to  take  care  of  their  aunt.  She 
was  over 'in   France   during  the   war 


and   worked 


hard     nursing 


hasn't  been  well  sinoi 


(So,  thought 


Jean  .it  was  the  aunt  who  was  so 
sick.)  So  the  three  girls  take  care 
of  her.  They  take  turn  going  out 
on  other  cases  and  taking  care  of  their 
aunt.  (Then  that  was  why  Jean  had 
never  seen  but  one  of  them  at  a 
time.)  Rose  is  the  liveliest  one  of 
the  three,  always  playing  tricks  on 
the  other   two — " 

"Is  she  the  one  who  always  wears 
a  red  ribbon?"  interrupted  Jean, 
feeling  pretty  sure  that  it  must  have 
been  Rose  who  talked  to  her  in  the 
back  yard. 

"Yes,  and  Winnie  is  the  pale,  sick- 
ly one.  She  always  wears  a  white 
ribbon. ' ' 

Understanding  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion between  herself  and  the  three 
Dree  girls  flooded  Jean's  mind.  Bes- 
sie, the  sister  who  always  wore  the 
blue  ribbn,  was  the  one  whom  she 
had  met  on  the  street  ear,  and  she 
had,  of  course,  always  spoken  to  Jean 
since  that  when  she  saw  her.  Win- 
nie, who  always  wore  a  white  ribbon, 
never  had  spoken  to  her  until  today 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  she  did 
not  know  her,  and  Rose,  the  mischiev- 
ous sister,  had  not  known  Jean  until 
that  day  when  they  talked  in  the 
back  yard  when,  after  understanding 
that  Jean  had  met  one  of  her  sisters, 
in  a  spirit  of  pure  mischief  she-  had 
pretended  that  she  was  the  one  whom 
Jean  had  met. 

'  ■  Winnie  is  not  at  all  strong,  is 
she?"  asked  Jean  presently. 

"No,  she  ought  to  go  somewhere 
and  get  a  rest,  but  she  thinks  she 
can't  afford  it,  and  just  keeps  go- 
ing. 

"That's  my  chance,"  thought 
Jean.  "She  probably  saved  my  life 
by  catching  me  before  my  head  hit 
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the  hard  pavement,  and  I'm  going  tc 
do  something  for  her. ' ' 

For  a  long  time,  Jean  lay  very  quiet 
thinking  of  the  dead  Christ  who  went 
about  doing  good,  Who  healed  the 
siek,  and  Who,  when  He  was  weary, 
drew  apart  into  the  mountain  places 
to  rest  and  pray. 

Two  months  later,  having  in  the 
meantime  given  up  her  night  work, 
and  consequently,  improved  very 
much  in  health  from  her  treatments; 
having  also  gotten  exceedingly  well 
acquainted  with  the  three  Dree  girls, 
Jean  carried  Winnie  off  with  her  for 
a   long   vacation     in     the     mountain 


woods  where  the  two  young  girls 
tramped  daily  through  the  great  for- 
ests, watched  the  mountain  beavers 
at  their  work,  listened  to  the  bird 
songs,  and  loved  and  cheered!  each 
other  into  better  health  as  only  two 
sweet  Christian  girls  can. 

In  due  time,  the  poor,  tired  war- 
worn aunt  was  also  brought  out  to 
the  green  peace  of  the  great  firs,  for 
one  good  Christian  deed  always  begets 
another,  and  so,  link  by  link,  the 
chains  of  love  move  on  drawing  in 
and  binding  with  sweet  fetters  those- 
who  most  need  the  ministrations  of 
that  love  that  thinks  of  others  before 
it  thinks  to6  highly  of  itself. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 


Mi'.  I).  D.  Dalton  left  the  institu- 
tion last  Saturday,  to  oe  gone  a  few 
days    on    a    vacation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Cloer  paid  us 
a  visit  last  Sunday,  and  the  boys 
were  all  glad  to  see  them. 

Ralph  Hnnley  and  Lee  Rogers  were 
paroled  last  week.  Hunley  has  learn- 
ed the  bakery  trade  while  here. 

Hally  Matthews  spent  last  Sunday 
with  his  parents  in  Greensboro,  and 
then    returned    to    the    institution. 

Swift  Davis,  Alvin  Cook,  Mack 
Holmaii,  Sill  Cook  p.n-1  H'a.vvey 
Wreen  visited  the  institution  last 
Wednesday.  They  were  all  formerly 
bovs  here. 


Theodore  Wallace  returned  to  the 
institution  last  Thursday  after  a 
short  visit  to  his  home  in  Fayette- 
ville. 

The  boys  have  enjoyed  three  big 
watermelon  feasts  during  the  past 
week,  and  we  still  have  about  500 
malonn    ready    to    be    eaten. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Shaw,  who  was  former- 
ly o~r  printing  instructor,  paid  us  a 
visit  last  Sunday,  and  the  boys  were, 
all   glad   to   see   him. 

Son.e  of  the  boys  have  been  busy 
putting  silage  in  the  siios  during  the 
past  week,  while  the  cannery  boys 
have   been  busy   canning  tomatoes, 

Although    a    good      many      of    the 
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boys  have  been  paroled  during-  the 
past  month,  we  now  have  the  largest 
enrollment  since  the  school  began, 
we  now  have  nearly  400  boys. 

Charlie  Roper,  who  was  one  of 
our  printers,  was  paroled  last  week. 
Roper  was  paroled  a  few  months 
ago,  but  returned  to  the  institution 
to   learn    to    be   a   linotype   operator. 

The  boys  are  all  excited  over  a 
little  piece  that  came  out  in  the  pa-. 
per  the  other  clay,  about  the  Train- 
ing School  going  to  Charlotte  to  see 
a  ball  game  before  the  end  of  the 
season.  They  are  worrying  about 
what  day  they  will  go. 

The  boys  who  were  made  happy  by 
a  visit  from  their  friends  or  relatives 
last  Wednesday  were  James  Davis, 
Conrad  Lowman,  Lester  Morris, 
Fleeming  Floyd,  Obed  McClain, 
Homer  Barnes,  Ray  Hatley,  Herbert 
Poteat   and   Johnnie   Boyd. 

m    •*   m    * 

Walter  Morris  and  Norman  Iddings 
were  paroled  last  week,  both  of 
these  boys  were  members  of  the  first 
cottage.  Morris  was  one  of  our 
linotype  operators,  although  he  hadn't 
yet  learned   the   trade  good. 

For  five  consecutive  Sundays  our 
family  of  over  400  has  enjoyed 
chicken  dinners.  These  chickens  were 
raised  on  our  own  poultry  farm. 
Cantaloupes  and  water  melons  have 
also  been  plentiful  during  the  past 
two  weeks,  moire  than  we  could  con- 


A  good  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  G.  A.  Martin  last  Sunday,  and 
everyone  enjoyed  it.  Dr.  Martin 
hasn't  been  out  here  to  preach  for 
over  two  years,  as  he  is  having  a 
new  church  built,  and  we  were  all 
glad    to    see    him. 

*H    $fc    $&     $fc    ■& 

The  Training  School  has  played 
two  ball  games  during  the  past  week, 
and  won  one  and  lost  one.  The 
game  with  Flowe  's  Store  last  Thurs- 
day was  a  tight  one  until  the  visi- 
tors scored  7  runs  on  errors  by  the 
local  team.  The  game  ended  by  a 
score  of  9  to  2,  in  the  visitor's  favor. 
*   *   *   *   * 

The  boys  are  all  glad  to  get  back 
to  their  regular  Sunday  School 
classes  now,  as  they  can  each  take 
a  part  in  the  lesson. 

One  of  the  best  games  of  the  sea- 
son was  played  here  last  Saturday, 
when  the  local  team  defeated  the 
Robrta  Mill  team  by  a  score  of  2  to 
1.  Each  team  got  one  run  in  the  first 
inning,  and  then  it  was  a  tight  game 
all  the  way  through  until  the  last 
half  of  the  ninth  inning  when  the 
score  was  1  and  1,  with  one  man  on 
base  and  two  outs,  Rogers  the  local 
right  fielder  got  up  and  put  one  out 
for  a  three  base  hit  that  Avon  the 
game.  Russell  and  Biggers  both 
pitched  a  good  game,  each  allowing 
only  four  hits.  The  locals  will  miss 
Charlie  Roper  the  star  center  fielder, 
as  he  was  paroled  last  week. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  POPULAR  EXCURSION 

TO 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  AUGUST  29,  1924 

VIA 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Tickets  good  3  Days  and  2  Nights  in  Washington. 

ROUND  TRIP  FARE  FROM  Concord  N.  C.  $10.50 

Pullman  sleeping  cars  and  high-class  Day  Coaches, 

Special  train  leaves  Concord,  N.  C.  7:10  P.  M.  Aug.  29,  1924 

Arrives  Washington   7:00   A.  M.  August  30,  1924. 

Round  trip  tickets  on  sale  from  all  stations  on  Southern 

Railway  in  North  Carolina  August  29th,  for  this  excursion. 

See  Circular. 

Tickets  from  branch  line  points  sold  for  regular  trains 

connecting  with  SPECIAL  TRIAN  at  junction  points  mainline 

Charlotte  to  Danville.     Tickets  from  mainline  points 

Charlotte  to  Danville  on  going  trip  August  29th,  sold  for 

special  train  only. 

All  tickets  good  to  return  on  all  regular  trains  (except  No.  37) 

up  to  and  including  train  No.  33  leaving  Washingon  9  :35  P.  M. 

September  1,  1924. 

BIG  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  GAMES  WASHINGTON  AMERICANS  VS 

PHILADELPHIA  AMERICANS,  MONDAY  (LABOR  DAY)   SEPT.  1ST, 

TWO   GAMES-MORNING   AND    AFTERNOON.     GOOD    OPPORTUNITY 

TO  SEE  WALTER  JOHNSON,  STAR  PITCHER  OF  THE  "SENATORS," 

AND  EDWIN  ROMMEL,  STAR   PITCHER   OF  THE  "ATHLETICS"  IN 

ACTION. 

WASHINGTON'S  ATTRACTIVE  SEASON: 

Wonderful  Parks  Washington  Monument 

Library  of  Congress  Zoological  Park 

Lincoln  Memorial 

The  Capitol  National  Museum 

Bathing  Beaches  G1™  Echo 

This  is  the  last  excursion  of  the  season  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
Make  your  sleeping  car  reservations  early. 

For  further  information  call  on  any  Southern  Railway  agent. 
M.  E.  Woody  B-  H-  ^aham 

Ticket  Aeent  Division  Passenaer  Agent 

Concord,  N.  C.  Charlotte,  N.  C.      • 
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*  * 

»>  * 

*  The  highest  of  characters,  in  my  estimation,  is      * 

*  his,   who   is   as  ready  to   pardon  the  moral  errors      ♦ 
%  of  mankind,  as  if  he  were  every  day  guilty  of  some      <g> 

*  himself;  and  at  the  same  time  as  cautions  of  com-      * 
%  mitting  a  fault  as  if  he  never  forgave  one. — Pliny      * 

*  the  Younger.  * 
♦;-  •    * 

*  * 
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TODAY 

Today  is  all  sufficient  for 
The  burdens  we  must  bear, 
Today  is  ours,  to  live,  to  love, 
Our  brother's  sorrow  share. 

Tomorrow  never  comes  to  us, 
And  yesterday  is  gone, 

Therefore  today  is  all  of  time 
We  have  to  build  upon.  i  , 

Tomorrow  is  as  far  away 
As  yesterday  it  seemed, 

So  put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel 

And  do  the  things  you've  dreamed — Kind  Words. 


CHARGES   THAT    "HOMER  NODDED." 

The  State  Treasurer  twice  in  succession  has  called  down  THE  UPLIFT  under 
the  famous  blanket  charge  that  "'Homer  nodded."  We  take  this  in  good 
grace  from  the  accurate  and  wiry  little  man,  who  has  negotiated  more  large 
loans  and  signed  his  name  to  more  bonds  (and,  by  the  way,  he  alone  did  all  this 
fine  negotiating)  than  any  official  North  Carolina  ever  had. 

The  first  time  ' '  Homer  nodded, ' '  according  to  the  indictment,  was  when 
Billy  Gregory,  the  little  linotype  fellow,  thought  he  knew   the  name   of  the 
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State  Treasurer  better  than  the  editor,  and  proceeded  to  call  in  cold  type 
Benjamin  Rice  Lacy  by  the  name  of  R.  B.  Lacy.  We  prove  an  alibi,  complete 
and  entirely  satisfactory  to  ourselves.  Everybody  in  North  Carolina  knows 
Mr.  Lacy  like  a  book,  and  nearly  all  of  them  do,  or  ought  to,  admire  him  for 
his  loyal  friendship,  his  dependability,  his  high  character  and  his  ability  to 
achieve  great  things. 

THE  UPLIFT  in  a  recent  number  claimed  that  North  Carolna  had  "gone 
up  a  notch ' '  in  the  matter  of  federal  taxes.  The  impression  was  left  that  this 
■was  in  the  form  of  income  tax.  It  should  have  been  stated  that  from  North 
Carolina  the  federal  government  received  revenue  in  the  form  of  income  taxes, 
excess  taxes,  internal  revenue  on  tobacco  etc.,  an  amount  that  placed  the  state 
as  the  fifth  in  the  union,  and  thus  passing  Ohio  which  had  to  take  sixth 
place.  The  error  was  in  assigning  this  proud  position  to  simply  the  income 
tax.  While  "Homer  nodded,"  he  is  willing  to  be  corrected  by  one  of  the 
most  beloved  and  able  state  officials  the  state  ever  enjoyed — Hon  Benjamin 
Rice  Lacy. 

Say  aren't  we  all  proud  of  the  Old  North  State,  and  proud  that  in  all  this 
monumental  business  we  have  a  state  treasurer  who  knows  how  to  and  can  put 
its  finances  across ! 

GOES  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  passing  favorably  upon  the  Terminal  and  Water 
Transportation  proposition,  which  was  the  chief  occasion  for  calling  into 
extra  session  the  Legislature,  very  wisely  and  justly  referred  the  whole  matter 
to  the  people.  Any  other  course  would  have  been,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, inviting  a  final  failure  of  the  scheme  because  of  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  method  of  issuing  bonds  to  put  the  measure  into  force. 

The  question  is  now  before  the  people,  seeking  their  favor  at  the  coming- 
election.  Judging  the  manner  in  which  the  proposition  is  received  in  these 
quarters,  and  if  it  be  a  sample  of  the  sentiment  of  the  balance  of  the  state, 
it  today  would  be  overwhelmingly  defeated.  But  it  looks  that  a  powerful 
campaign  organization  is  to  back  it  up  with  the  hope  of  convincing  the  people 
that  it  will  prove  a  solution  of  the  freight  problem.  Some  of  the  enthusiasts 
profess  to  believe  it  will  be  endorsed  by  the  people  by  a  100,000  majority.  It 
would  probably  be  more  correct,  with  the  present  attitude  of  the  public  to- 
wards the  measure,  to  fear  a  majority  against  the  proposition  of  no  incon- 
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siderable  size. 

Some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  state  have  declared  their  hearty  sympathy 
for  and  faith  in  the  measure  as  a  solution  of  our  freight  problem,  and  they 
are  so  dead  in  earnest  about  the  question  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  most 
strenuous  and  enlightening  campaign  will  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  proposi- 
tion. Likewise  same  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  state  -are  on  the  other  side.  It 
is  yet  in  the  woods.  The  governor  upon  the  whole  seemed  happy  in  his  selec- 
tion of  the  commission  who  are  to  execute  the  terminal  and  water  proposi- 
tion if  the  same  receives  the  endorsement  of  the  people  at  the  November 
election. 

******** 

THE  WOMAN  WINS. 

It  was  a  fine  fight  to  the  finish.  A  woman  and  a  judge  running  in  a  run-off 
race  for  the  democratic  nomination  for  governor  in  Texas,  afforded  great  in- 
terest throughout  the  country. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  walloped  her  opponent  with  a  judicial  title  attached  to 
his  name  in  a  fashion  that  pleases  the  women  and  excites  chivalrous  men 
everywhere.  We  wonder  if  Mrs.  Ferguson  sat  down  and  cried,  last  Saturday 
night,  in  giving  vent  to  her  great  joy  over  her  superb  victory.  She  was 
running,  as  she  declared  in  the  campaign,  to  vindicate  her  husband,  who  as  a 
former  governor  was  impeached,  and  to  leave  a  clean  record  for  her  children 
and  grand  children. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  people,  she  was  bitterly  fought  by  the  K.  K.  K., 
which  enthusiastically  supported  her  opponent;  and  she  had  the  support  of 
those  among  the  Texans  who  are  inimical  to  the  invisible  empire. 

There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  a  sensible  woman  might  not  make  just  as 
good  a  governor  as  any  man.  She  starts  in,  as  we  are  prepared  to  believe,  with  a 
stock  of  good  manners,  and  this  qualification  is  a  big  asset  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  high  office. 

HIGHLY  COMMENDED. 

It  is  human  to  enjoy  having  one's  views  and  especially  his  estimate  of  men 
endorsed  by  thoughtful  readers.  THE  UPLIFT  took  occasion  to  pay  a 
modest,  though  inadequate,  respect  to  the  late  "Squire  Jim  Hill" — he  deserved 
lots  more  than  was  said  about  the  characteristics  of  the  honest  and  just  and 
amiable  spirit  that  moved  among  us  for  so  many  years,  but  space  forbade. 
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Since  THE  UPLIFT  went  on*  scores  of  mutual  friends  have  made  comment 
over  the  appreciation  of  the  departed;  and  the  majority  of  them,  like  all 
men  sometimes  do,  tried  to  ferret  out  the  names  of  the  other  two,  to  whom 
reference  was  made  as  fine  companion  pieces  with  'Squire  Hiill  in  possessing 
those  attributes  that  make  of  them  outstanding-  characters  in  the  community. 

The  great  majority  of  the  interested  people  volunteered  guesses  as  to  the 
names,  and  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  them  selected  the  very  parties  whom 
THE  UPLIFT  had  in  mind,  convinces  us  that  we  hut  voiced  the  estimate  of 
the  general  public.  A  good  name,  in  truth,  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
possession  of  great  riches. 

IT'S  STARTED. 

The  Mecklenburg  Times  is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly  publication  started  in 
Charlotte.  This  is  the  paper  that  Messrs.  Green  and  Lowrance,  two  experienc- 
ed newspaper  men,  promised  the  public.  The  first  issue,  really  ambitious,  in- 
dicates that  it  comes  to  meet  a  necessity.  It  is  very  attractive,  mechanically, 
and  editorially  it  is  just  what  his  friends  expected  from  Zeb  Green— very 
live. 

Had  they  forgotten  to  put  their  names  at  the  mast-head,  THE  UPLIFT 
could  easily  have  told  that  Zeb  Green  had  an  editorial  finger  in  the  making  of 
it.  The  reference  to  Lespedeza  gives  him  dead  away.  We  shall  enjoy  its 
weekly  visits.  But  the  question  will  not  down:  How  long  was  Editor  Green 
able  to  stay  quit? 

CURFLUMICKED. 

It  has  been  widely  commented  on  that  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  applicants 
for  license  to  practice  law  in  the  state  failed  to  pass  the  requirements  at  a  re- 
cent examination  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  indicates  a  healthful  condition 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  prevention  of  illy  prepared  men 
entering  into  this  vital  relation  with  the  public. 

There  is,  however,  no  disgrace  for  the  large  number  who  failed.  If  there 
be  any  disgrace  at  all  it  will  be  for  those  who,  showing  the  white  feather,  if 
any,  to  side-step  and  quit  the  game.     No  disgrace  to  fall;  it  is  in  not  trying  to 

rise  again. 

•  ••*•>• 

The  people  applaud  the  swift  working  of  the  court  in  Davidson  county  in 
the  trial  of  the  two  negroes  that  murdered  the  taxi-driver,  Mr.  Garwood.     And 
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the  whole  state  rejoices  that  the  people  more  directly  outraged  by  the  horrible 
and  brutal  murder  displayed  such  quiet  demeanor  under  such  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances and  trusted  to  the  court  to  make  an  orderly  trial.  The  convicts, 
according  to  the  sheriff  of  Davidson  county,  "who  conveyed  them  to  Raleigh, 
made  a  full  and  complete  confession,  even  giving  the  details  of  their  terrible 
deed.  Our  enemies,  or  those  who  are  disposed  to  believe  that  a  colored  man 
can  not  receive  an  orderly  trial  and  justice  in  our  courts,  have  in  this  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  their  erroneous  opinions. 

The  Hon.  Frank  Armfield,  one  of  the  state  senators  from  this  district,  is  a 
member  of  the  commission,  by  appointment  of  the  governor  and  confirmation 
by  the  senate,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  investigate  the  C.  F.  &  Y.  V.  rail- 
road muddle.  If  the  entire  commission  is  composed  of  determined  men 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  good  of  the  state,  as  is  the  attitude  of  Senator 
Armfield,  the  opposition  to  the  state's  getting  its  hands  on  the  property,  which 
has  been  dismembered,  to  the  hurt,  as  claimed,  of  the  people,  will  have  the 
fight  of  their  lives. 

******* 

Another  fabulous  fortune  is  scheduled,  by  the  public  press,  to  be  divided 
amongst  North  Carolinians.  The  latest  is  an  estate  valued  at  $113,000,000  in 
California  which  is  alleged  belongs  to  six  High  Point  people.  Some  folks 
are  born  rich;  some  achieve  riches  and  still,  it  seems,  that  others  are  to  have 
riches  thrust  upon  them.     Take  your  choice  of  the  method. 


Our  readers  will  enjoy  the  verse  by  Mrs.  Al.  Fairbrother,  who  with  her  hus- 
band is  visiting  out  in  California.  Though  far  away  from  her  home  this  bril- 
liant and  patriotic  woman  never  forgets  the  folks  back  home. 

******* 

The  extra  session  did  not  make  a  record  for  the  increase  of  salaries  of  state 
officers    and    employees.        The    people    will    commend    them    for    this    great 

wisdom. 

******** 

The  front  pages  of  the  Monday  morning  papers  in  North  Carolina  struck 
horrow  to  one 's  heart.     The  accidents  were  appaling. 
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DISCUSSING  OUR  DIVORCE  PROBLEM. 

Rev.  George  D'vrn,  pastor  Konntz  Memorial  Church,  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  is 
responsible  for  this  Radio-Broadcast.  After  quoting  three  scripture  passages 
from  the  5th,  19th,  chapters  of  Matthew  and  from  the  IQth  chapter  of  Mark, 
he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  problem,  taking  the  statistics  as  revealed  by  gov- 
ernmental survey.  If  there  is  any  excuse  for  dabbling  with  the  Federal 
Constitution,  Dr.  Dorn  thinks  this  matter  makes  an  inviting  cause  for  investiga- 
tion by  Congress.  Instead  of  trying  to  take  over  the  regulaton  of  Child 
Labor,  making  a  uniform  law  for  the  entire  United  Staets,  it  would  seem 
simple  ivisdom  to  begin  at  the  other  end  of  the  problem — parenthood,  who 
are  eligible  and  fit  for  the  high   estate  marriages. 

early  beginning  of      to  take  such  a  lofty  attitude,  when  our 


From  the  very 
the  world,  men  and  women  have  been 
given  in  marriage,  but  along  with  this 
almost  universal  event  in  human  ex- 
perience, there  has  developed  a  new 
thing — something  that  has  been  eat- 
ing its  way  into  the  very  vitals  of  our 
modern  life,  and  this  new  thing  we 
call  DIVORCE.  This  new  thing  came 
as  a  result  of  the  degeneration  of  the 
race  following  its  rebellion  against 
God  and  its  consequent  fall  into  sin. 
Register  In  and  Register  Out 

We  may  think  we  have  the  laugh 
on  Soviet  Russia,  but  in  this  respect, 
Soviet  Russia  certainly  has  the  laugh 
on  us.  We  have  exhausted  many 
reams  of  paper  in  pouring  forth  our 
contempt  for  the  Bolshevist  system 
of  marriage.  What  it  amounts  to, 
practically,  is  a  device  for  registering 
in  and  registering  out  at  will.  Do  you 
want  to  get  married  today?  "S  ery 
-well,  register  right  in.  no  fuss,  no 
bother,  no  inconvenience.  Do  you 
want  to  get  divorced  tomorrow  »  Very 
well,  register  out,  no  fuss,  no  bother, 
no  inconvenience. 

We  condemn  such  a  system  as  bar- 
barous, demoralizing,  unfair  to  the 
next  generation,  and  subversive  of 
home  and   societv.     But   who   are  we 


own  system  is  rapidly  approaching 
the  same  golden  ideal?  Let  our  di- 
vorce rate  continue  mounting  for  an- 
other forty  or  fifty  years  as  it  has 
been  doing  in  the  past,  and,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  American 
system  will  be  indistinguishable  from 
the  Soviet  system. 

The  future  certainly  does  not  ap- 
pear promising.  Can  this  nation, 
which  has  been  built  upon  the  broad 
platform  of  monogamy,  make  itself 
over  into  a  nation  using  a  system  of 
legalized  polygamy,  and  continue  to 
achieve  the  same  results  ?  Only  a 
cast  of  mind  considerably  more  opti- 
mistic than  ours  will  look  this  ques- 
tion squarely  in  the  eye  and  return 
an  affirmative  answer. 

(Editorial  in  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
August   22,   1923.  entitled,  '-Register 
In  and  Register  Out.") 
U.   S.  Leads  Whole  Christian  World 

Our  United  States  of  America  holds 
the  unenviable  record  of  leading,  not 
only  one  nation  in  the  world  but  the 
WHOLE  Christian  world:  we  have 
only  one  rival,  JAPAN.  Until  re- 
cently, that  nation  has  been  grinding 
out  divorces  faster  than  our  own. 
Xow,  however,  the  United  States  Cen- 
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sns  Bureau  discloses  a  rapidly  mount- 
ing table  of  divorces,  which  far  out- 
strips the  ratio  of  increase  in  popu- 
lation. Our  rate  of  increase  in  di- 
vorces between  1870  and  1917  was, 
for  the  entire  country,  exactly  400 
per  cent.  In  1870  we  had  28  divorces 
for  every  100,000  of  population;  in 
1016  the  figure  mounted  to  112  for 
each  100,000  population. 

The  home  is  no  longer  thought  of 
as  a  sacred  instiution.  Marriage  is 
being  defamed  by  all  sorts  of  es- 
capades all  over  the  land.  People 
are  crossing  and  recrossing  from  one 
State  to  another  in  order  to  reach 
laws  of  greater  laxity.  Read  the 
stories  of  these  escapades  in  our  news- 
papers, and  I  challenge  any  one  to 
find  a  half-dozen  that  do  not  mean 
poverty,  disgrace,  abandonment,  police 
court,  and  finally  divorce.  Divorces 
by  the  thousands  are  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  our  conception  of  marital 
ties.  Nevada,  with  a  little  over  100,- 
000  population,  carried  off  the  prize 
last  year  with  over  1,000  divorces. 
Texas  came  in  second,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  4,720,000,  and  had  10,000  di- 
vorces. California,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3,210,0000,  had  6,472  divorces. 
New  York  State,  with  a  population  of 
11,000,000  had  last  year  4,000  divor- 
ces. Our  own  State  of  Nebraska, 
with  only  one-tenth  the  population  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  had  only  72 
less  divorces.  Out  of  a  population  of 
1,271,375,  we  had  3,928  divorces. 

Now,  then,  if  the  present  condition 
and  rate  of  increase  is  an  indication 
of  constant  tendencies  in  the  United 
States,  we  can  readily  agree  with 
the  prediction  that  if  we  continue  as 
we  are  now  going,  by  1950  one-fourth 
of  all  our  marriaaes  will   end  in  di- 


vorce, and   by  1990   one-half  will  be 
so  terminated. 

Some   Underlying    Causes 

What  then  are  the  causes  of  so 
much  desertion  by  husbands  and 
wives  of  the  home,  which  they  have 
covenanted  to  establish '?  Why  so 
much  unfaithfulness,  frivolity  and) 
trifling  with  so  sacred  and  fundamen- 
tal an  institution? 

The  first  and  principal  cause  which 
lies  back  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
general  depravity  of  mankind.  The 
causes  which  are  cited  as  reasons  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  bond 
are  only  effects  of  a  basic  condition 
common  to  human  nature.  They  are 
in  the  heart  of  men  and  women,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  to  correct  them 
radically,  until  this  fact  is  recognized. 
The  final  solution  must  be  sought  in 
a  change  of  the  ethical  conceptions  of 
men  and  women,  resulting  in  a  rec- 
ognition of  equal  responsibilty  and 
proper  regard  for  the  saeredness  of 
marriage. 

If  time  permitted,  I  might  speak  at 
length  of  other  factors  that  lead  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie. 
In  passing,  just  let  me  mention  that 
the  housing  conditions  of  our  country 
relate  themselves  to  this  problem,  es- 
pecially when  you  think  of  the  over- 
crowded tenements,  small  flats,  un- 
sightly and  poorly  constructed  build- 
ings, where  it  is  easy  for  all  of  those 
evils  to  flourish  which  destroy  family 
life. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
find  themselves  inadequately  support- 
ed by  the  head  of  the  family,  com- 
pelling wife,  and  very  often  children 
under  age,  to  enter  the  struggle  of 
making  ends  meet.  Our  modern  cred- 
it   system   is    vitally   related    to    this 
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problem,  also  the  desire  to  excel, 
which  has  become  the  ruling  passion 
in  countless  homes  among  the  middle 
class  especially.  Expenditures  are 
indulged  in,  for  the  sake  of  gratifica- 
tion, that  do  not  contribute  to  the 
real  peace  and  enjoyment  of  home 
life. 

And  now  I  am  about  to  mention  a 
factor  which  perhaps  will  not  be  wel- 
comed at  first,  yet  a  factor  which  is 
most  apparent.  I  have  in  mind  the 
increasing  independence  of  women. 
The  rights  of  women  in  the  political 
arena  are  no  longer  a  matter  of  de- 
bate— they  have  been  established  by 
constitutional  amendment.  The  ques- 
tion is  no  longer,  shall  we  admit  women 
to  polities:  but  the  question  is,  what 
shall  we  do  to  persuade  her  to  retain 
and  oeupy  her  proper  place  in  the 
home,  to  be  willing  to  assume  the 
duties  of  motherhood,  and  to  train 
our  future  statesmen  in  proper 
morals  ? 

Present  Laws  Shocking 
Xow  when  we  come  to  look  at  this 
problem  in  the  light  of  the  existing 
laws  in  the  different  States,  the  situa- 
tion cannot  help  but  shock  every 
thinking  man  and  women. 

Seventeen  States  in  the  Union  fix 
no  marriageable  age.  In  nine  States — 
Florida,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Tennessee  and  Vermont — the 
common  law  ages  of  twelve  for  girls 
and  fourteen  for  boys  have  been  for- 
mally recognized  by  the  courts.  In 
nineteen  States  there  is  no  law  re- 
straining feeble-minded  persons  from 
marrying,  and  only  three  States  for- 
bid miscegenetie  unions,  or  marriages 
between  people  of  different  races. 
There   are  now  in  the  United   States 


more  than  12,000  married  girls  under 
fifteen  years  of  age.  Approximately 
100,01)0  girls  seventeen  years  or 
younger  are  married. 

With  regard  to  the  grounds  for  di- 
vorce, no  one  so  well  as  lawyers  know, 
we  run  the  gamut  from  South  Caro- 
lina,   where    divorce    is    entirely    un- 
known, to  New  York  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,   where  the  only  ground 
for    divorce    is    infidelity,    on    to    the 
State   of   Washington,  where   divorce 
may  be  obtained  on  any   one  of  ten 
or    eleven    enumerated    grounds,    and 
formerly  upon  any  ' '  other  cause  deem- 
ed   sufficient    by    the    court."     This 
reminds  us  of  the  man  who  secured  a 
divorce  in  one  of  our  middle  western 
States  because  he  had  suffered  the  in- 
dignity of  having  his  whiskers  pull- 
ed, and  of  the  recent  case  in  the  State 
of  Rhode     Island,     where     the     wife 
sought   legal   separation   and  alimony 
because   her  husband   had  refused  to 
break  an  engagement  with  his  mother 
in  order  to  attend  a  "shower"  given 
to    the   infant    daughter   of   the   pair 
by  the  wife's  bridesmaids! 
Are  We  Guilty  of  Recognizing  Poly- 
gamy? 
In    many    States    there    are    seven, 
eight,   nine,   and   running   up   to   sis- 
teen,  specific  causes,  in  the   State  of 
Georgia  ranging  from  infidelity  to  in- 
compatibility, indignities  and  temper. 
Conceding  the  fact  that  in  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  eases,  the  divorce  is  secured 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  remarriage, 
we  have  no  reason  to  complain  if  the 
rest  of  the  world  points  us  as  a  nation 
recognizing  tandem  polygamy. 

Ancient  Rome  had  no  record  of  a 
single  divorce  for  over  five  hundred 
years  of  her  memorable  history.  ' '  The 
warmest   applause   has   been  lavished 
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on  the  virtues  of  the  Romans,  who 
abstained  from  the  exercise  of  this 
tempting  privilege  above  five  hundred 
years. ' ' 

(In  Gibbons'  "Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire."  Vol.  3,  page 
683.) 

"Rome  is  a  most  interesting  study 
for  us  Americans,  because  her  vices, 
greed  for  gold,  prodigality,  a  coarse 
material  civilization,  corruption  in 
the  family,  as  manifested  by  cannu- 
bial  unfaithfulness,  and  by  divorce, 
are  increasing  among  us.  We  have 
gotten  rid  of  one  of  her  curses, 
slavery,  and  that  is  a  great  ground  of 
hope  for  the  future.  But  whether  we 
are  to  be  a  thoroughly  Christian  na- 
tion, or  to  decay  and  lose  our  pres- 
ent political  forms,  depends  upon  our 
ability  to  keep  the  family  life  pure 
and  simple. ' ' 

(Woolsey,  "Divorce  and  Divorce 
Legislation,''  49.) 

The  Disgraceful  Situation 

In  three-quarters  of  our  States  it 
requires  only  the  application  at  the 
marriage  licence  window  for  permis- 
sion to  marry.  In  many  States  only 
one  party  need  be  present,  and  no 
residential  requirements  are  demand- 
ed— a  veritable  invitation  to  unscru- 
pulous fraud. 

Do  we  need  further  evidence  of  the 
disgraceful  situation  brought  about 
by  our  heathenish,  inadequate  and 
widely  diversified  State  laws  on  these 
fundamental  questions?  The  ques- 
tion is,  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it  ?  The  greatest  question  that 
confronts  the  nation  is,  Are  we  go- 
ing to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
most  fundamental  institution,  the 
home?  With  i,hese  disgraceful  facts 
before,    and    with    years    of    warning 


from  the  best  thinkers  of  the  world 
behind  us,  are  we  not  ready  for  ef- 
fective national  legislative  action? 
The  need  for  a  uniform  Federal  di- 
vorce law  is  apparent.  Disregard 
for  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  over- 
emphasis of  sex,  under-emphasis  of 
domestic  responsibility,  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  law,  were  among  the 
chief  contributing  factors  that  led  to 
the  downfall  of  Rome,  Greece  and 
Babylon.  We  cannot,  we  dare  not, 
allow  the  rate  of  divorce  in  the  United 
States  to  continue  at  three  times  the 
rate  of  population  increase. 

States  Should  Not  Experiment 

Marriage  and  divorce  are  ques- 
tions over  which  the  States  should 
never  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
experiment,  and  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  as  they  have.  They  are 
questions  upon  which  we  must  ulti- 
mately be  compelled  to  think  nation- 
ally. The  task  of  securing  uniformity 
through  State  action  is  absolutely 
hopeless.  The  various  States  have 
made  a  hopeless  jumble  of  the  whole 
affair.  Every  ons  is  satisfied  that 
these  laws  must  be  uniform.  Hence 
the  time  for  action  has  come.  And 
because  men  have  dilly-dallied  about 
it,  and  because,  too,  the  integrity  of 
the  family  is  woman 's  quest,  upon  the 
women  of  the  country  must  be  laid 
the  business  of  bringing  about  re- 
form. 

Immediate  Action  Imperative 

What  we  need  is  to  recognize  the 
sacredness  of  marriage,  and  that  its 
sacredness  comes  not  necessarily  be- 
cause a  minister  has  sanctioned  or 
blessed  it,  but  because  of  its  essential 
character  as  God 's  own  institution, 
through  which  humanity  is  to  reach 
its   highest    blessing.     As   truth,   and 
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good  faith,  and  integrity,  and  honesty, 
and  love  and  courage,  and  loyalty, 
and  honor,  are  sacred  because  of  what 
they  are,  so  marriage,  involving  them 
all  and  more,  is  sacred  for  what  it 
is. 

Our  immediate  task  then  resolves 
itself  into  arousing  a  vital  national 
consciousness,  which  will  crystalize 
itself  into  a  constitutional  provision, 
which  will  enable  Congress  to  enact 
uniform  laws  governing  both  marri- 
age and  divorce.  The  question  be- 
fore the  American  people  now  is, 
whether  or  not  marriage  and  divorce 
shall  be  classed  with  the  currency,  na- 
turalization, banking,  interstate  com- 
merce,  the   postal    system,    and    like 


matters,  as  of  supreme  national  con- 
cern. If  so,  Congress  should  be  em- 
powered by  Constitutional  amendment 
to  establish  Federal  laws  on  marriage 
and  divorce. 

Your  Obligation 
May  I  not  ask  all  those  who  are 
hearing  my  plea  to  write,  wire,  and 
do  all  in  their  power  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  their  Representatives  and 
Senators  in  Washington  to  speed  up 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Jones,  of  Washington,  and  Repre- 
sentative Randall,  of  California, 
which  proposes,  ' '  That  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  establish  and  enforce 
by  appropriate  legislation  uniform 
laws  as  to  marriage  and  divorce?" 


QUEER  QUERIES. 

Have  you  seen  a  sheet  for  the  river  bed? 
Or  a  single  hair  from  a  hammer's  head? 
Has  the  foot  of  a  mountain  any  toes? 
And  is  there  a  pair  of  garden  hose? 

Does  a  needle  ever  wink  its  eye? 
Why  doesn't  the  wing  of  an  army  fly? 
Can  you  tickle  the  ribs  of  a  parasol? 
Or  open  the  trunk  of  a  tree  at  all? 

Are  the  teeth  of  a  rake  inclined  to  bite? 
Have  the  clock  hands  any  left  or  right? 
Is  the  garden  plot  quite  deep  and  dark? 
And  what  is  the  sound  of  a  birch's  bark? 

Nor  you,  nor  I  nor  anyone 

Can  see  a  thing  in  this  but  fun! 
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SAW  SOME  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Mrs.  Lassiter,  the  editor  of  the  Smithfield  Herald,  which  always  carries 
something  out  of  the  unusual  in  addition  to  ivell-dished  out  county  news,  has 
been  on  a  little  trip,  and  she  has  given  the  following  account  of  something 
that  she  saw  at  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 


While  at  Connelly  Springs  we  visit- 
ed Valdese,  a  village  transplanted 
from  Northern  Italy  to  this  nook  in 
the  mountains  about  three  miles  from 
the  springs.  The  thing  that  first  at- 
tracted us  to  the  village  was  the  very 
unusual  looking  school  building  just 
being  completed,  built  of  boulders 
dug  out  of  the  mountains.  We  af- 
terwards had  the  privilege  of  going- 
over  the  building  under  the  guidance 
of  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
whose  pride  in  the  twenty-four  class 
rooms,  manual  training  rooms,  science 
rooms,  and  auditorium  that  can  be 
fitted  up  to  accommodate  2,000  per- 
sons, was  pardonable.  And  a  beauti- 
ful thing  about  the  building  was  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  enabled 
them  to  have  this  splendid  structure 
easily  worth  a  $100,000  at  a  cost  of 
about  $60,000.  The  stone  masons  in 
village  agreed  to  work  for  30  cents 
per  hour  in  order  to  have  the  type  of 
building  they  wanted. 

But  we  were  not  surprised  at  their 
interest  in  education  when  we  learn- 
ed more  of  their  history.  Twenty- 
eight  years  ago  the  first  band  of  Wal- 
densians  left  their  home  in  Northern 
Italy  on  account  of  religious  per- 
secution, came  to  America  and  pur- 
chased, with  the  help  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board,  the  tract  of  land  which 
they  named  Valdese.  They  have 
been  coming  at  intervals  since  that 
time  until  the  colony  now  numbers 
about  1500.     Their  first  act  upon  arri- 


val here  before  even  building  homes 
for  themselves,  was  to  erect  a  Pres- 
byterian church,  using  the  rocks  from 
the  mountain  sides  to  construct  a  very 
picturesque  temple  of  worship.  We 
had  the  privilege  of  .attending  a  serv- 
ice there  on  Sunday  morning  and  al- 
though the  service  was  in  French,  the 
spirit  of  worship  was  there  and  we 
felt  that  it  was  good  to  be  present. 
Living  up  to  the  accusation,  some- 
time hurled  at  the  fair  sex — that  of 
observing  the  head  gear,  as  a  part  of 
the  service — we  were  struck  with  the 
native  dress  of  some  of  the  women, 
which  was  characterized  by  a  quaint 
white  cap. 

We  were  told  that  these  Walden- 
sians  paid  an  enormous  price  for  the 
site  of  their  village  it  being  consider-  • 
ed  practically  worthless  except  for 
growing  crops  of  black  berries.  Their 
enterprise  and  cooperation  however, 
have  long  since  disproved  this  idea, 
for  thrifty  farms,  each  with  its  vine- 
yard, comfortable  houses,  and  fac- 
tories now  dot  the  hillside,  and  a 
happy  peaceful  population  work  and 
worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  consciences.  Use- 
ing  the  term  ' '  peaceful ' '  reminds  us 
that  we  were  told  that  in  all  of  the 
twenty-eight  years  they  have  lived 
here  they  have  had  not  a  single  case 
in  the  courts.  Their  cooperation  is 
evidenced  in  a  number  of  enterprises. 
They  have  a  big  cotton  mill,  two  cot- 
ton hosiery  mills,  a  silk  hosiery  mill, 
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a  lace  factory,  a  splendid  bakery,  a 
shoe  factory,  a  large  cooperative 
store,  a  public  gymnasium,  and  a 
community  house.     Their  latest  enter- 


prise is  the  construction  of  a  wonder- 
ful swimming  pool  made  by  damming 
up  a  mountain  stream,  and  which  will 
be  readv  for  use  in  a  short  time. 


WALKING  STICKS 


Many  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  walking  stick  Sticks  containing  a  sword  were  common  enough  at 
one  time,  and  some  were  even  made  to  conceal  firearms.  Henry  VIII, 
for  instance  had  a  stick  containing  three  matchlock  pistols,  and  a  clumsy 
affair  it  must  have  been.  More  recently,  sticks  have  been  fitted  with  snuff 
boxes,  scent  bottles,  watches,  compasses,  spirit  flasks,  and  even  telescopes. 
A  decade  ago  there  was  a  short  lived  craze  for  a  stick  the  knob  of  which 
unscrewed  and  formed  a  pipe. — Exchange. 


NO  MORE   LOW  PRICED   COTTON. 


(Fayetteville  Observer) 


E.  J.  Bodman,  writing  in  Commerce 
r:::l  Finance,  predicts  that  "the  days 
of  low-priced  cotton  in  America  are 
goSie. ' '  Mr.  Bodman  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Trust  Company 
of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Agricultural  Committee, 
Arkansas  Bankers'  Association.  The 
Union  Trust  Company  operates  as 
trustee  under  will  several  large  plan- 
tations growing  cotton.  Therefore, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Bod- 
man speaks  with  knowledge  on  cotton 
conditions,  and  the  following  from 
his  article  is  of  interest  because  it 
should  carry  weight : 

"Cotton  farming  in  the  South  is 
changing.  The  'lame  mule  negro 
cotton  farming'  methods  will  have 
to  give  way  to  an  entirely  different 
system,.  The  big  plantation!  is 
doomed.  Its  days  are  numbered. 
Cotton  has  been  raised  on  it  up  to  to- 
day practically  under  slavery  condi- 
tions.    Conditions   of   slavery,    either 


real  or  economic,  can  no  longer  be 
maintained. 

' '  Two  factors  are  contributing 
to  the  change.  First,  the  increasing 
ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  now 
make  it  impossible  to  raise  cotton 
by  shiftless  easygoing  methods. 
The  typical  plantation  manager  or 
'riding  boss,'  and  the  typical,  igno- 
rant, careless  negro  tenant  are  a  com- 
bination that  make  soft  picking  for 
the  boll  weevil.  Second,  industrial 
activities  and  high  wages  in  the  North 
have  drawn  and  are  drawing  the  pick 
of  the  nogro  cotton  labor  to  Northern 
cities.  They  will  nver  return.  Their 
insight  into  better  living  conditions 
and  high  wages  will  make  them  per- 
manently unfit  to  be  tenant  cotton 
farmers. 

"Equally  the  day  of  the  'one-galius 
hill-  billy'  cotton  farmer  is  about 
gone.  The  only  cotton  fanner  who 
is  going  to  win  the  fight  against 
the  boll  weevil     is     the     intelligent, 
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trained  farmer,  who  applies  brains 
and  scientific  methods  to  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  on  a  farm  of  rea- 
sonable size.  Needless  to  say,  this 
kind  of  farmer  will  never  endure 
slavery  conditions  for  himself  and 
his  family. 

"What  does  all  this  mean"?  That  the 
days  of  low-priced  cotton  in  America 
are  gone.  If  we  eve.r  get  back  to 
crops  of  old-time  size,  the  type  of 
farmer  who  gets  us  back  will  do  so 
only  because  he  makes  a.  fair  profit 
on   his   year's   work. 

Farming,  including  cotton  raising. 
of  course  is  more  profitable  if  con- 
ducted on  business  principles.  And 
the  positive  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Bodman,  whose  banking  company 
also  is  engaged  in  cotton  growing, 
points  to  the  fact  that  business  men 
will  in  the  future  actively  control  the 
cotton  plantations;  and  as  business 
men  sensibly  do  nothing  without 
there  is  profit  in  it,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  days  of  low-priced 
cotton  are  passed. 

With   business     methods     on     the 


farm  and  business  methods,  in  the 
way  of  cooperation  on  the  market, 
a  condition  of  steady,  unchanging 
prosperity  in  the  land  of  cotton  may 
be  looked  for.  Cotton  is  called 
' '  King ' '  because  it  controls  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world;  but  the  signs  of 
the  times  are  that  the  cotton  growers, 
the  men  behind  the  plows,  are  going 
to  control  ''King  Cotton"  and  the 
price  through  a  wise  system  of 
cooperative  farm  marketing  and  a 
thoroughly  business-like  system  of  di- 
versified  fanning. 

The  swivel-chair  farmers  have  been 
writing'  high-sounding  articles  about 
the  slavery  of  the  Southern  farmers 
to  "King  Cotton,"  calling  on  the 
slaves  to  assst  their  manhood  by 
throwing  off  the  chains — abandoning 
cotton.  But  cotton  is  the  world's 
greatest  product.  It  is  the  heritage 
of  the  Southern  farmers,  left  to  them 
by  Nature,  and  it  is  cheering  to  know 
that  in  the  future  its  culture  and 
marketing  are  to  be  done  on  strictly 
business  principles. 


DO  THE  MOST  GOOD. 

Professor  Collier  Cobb,  head  of  the  department  of  geology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  recently  delivered  a  lecture  on  China,  where  he 
had  been,  and  told  of  Chinese  farming.  That  was  interesting  and  all 
right.  But  what  will  do  the  North  Carolina  farmers  the  most  good,  and 
from  which  they  derive  the  most  benefit  and  practical  results,  is  for 
these  farmers  to  get  together  more  frequently  and  give  their  own  person- 
al experience  in  farming',  and  the  experiments  they  have  made;  their  suc- 
cess with  various  crops;  methods,  how  they  planted  and  cultivated.  That 
is  close-at-home,  personal  application,  beneficial  information,  for  the  va- 
rious sections  of  the  different  counties.  Get  together  and  tell  how  you 
do  it,  is  helpful  instruction— Lenoir  News-Topic. 
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WHAT  IS  YOUR  NUMBER? 


This  sermon  by  Dr.  J.  "W.  Holland 
in  the  Progressive  Farmer  will  en- 
able you  to  take  your  own  measure. 
If  you  are  normal  and  not  set  in 
your  ways,  it  will  do  one  much  good 
to  get  down  and  study  one's  self  and 
make  an  accurate  measure. 

All  problems  of  living  are  solved  by 
two  numbers — One  and  Two.  There 
are  no  other  digits. 

You  either  love  yourself  supremely, 
and  live  for  Number  One,  or  you  love 
some  one  better  than  yourself  and 
live  for  Number  Two. 

When  the  Nazarene  said,  "Love 
your  neighbor  as  yourself,"  he  said 
the  last  word  about  ' '  getting  on ' ' 
with   other  people. 

NowT,  we  have  to  look  out  for  Num- 
ber One.  Each  person,  born  nor- 
mally, has  to  feed,  clothe,  educate, 
and  succeed  himself.  This  is  the  law 
that  governs  all  animals. 

When  all  our  personal  needs  are 
met,  then,  to  continue  to  live  for  self, 
alone,  is  to  remain  forever  in  the 
Animal  Kingdom. 

The  theology  of  a  tiger,  that  is  if 
he  happened  to  need  any,  would  be, 
' '  I  will  use  my  teeth  for  myself,  let 
the  world  look  out  for  itself. ' '  The 
maxim  which  we  mortals  repeat  is 
' '  Every  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil 
take  the  last  man. ' ' 

As  a  farm  boy  we  used  to  play  a 
game  by  that  name,  and  the  fellow  who 
happened  to  come  out  last  surely  did 
get  a  paddling.  No  one  shed  any 
tears  for  the  boy  who  was  last,  for 
every  one  was  playing,  ' '  Look  out 
for  Number  One.'' 

The  pronouns  we  use  too  much  are 
I,  My,  Mine,  and  Ours.     If  I  yielded 


now  to  the  temptation  in  me  to  make 

a  rhyme,  it  would  be  somewhat  like 

this: 

Who   live    for    self,    wrong   pronouns 

use, 
And  most  the  whole  of  life  abuse. 
All  common  things  would  be  divine, 
If  we  who  say,  "I,  My,  and  Mine." 
Would  substitute,  "You,  Yours,  and 
Thine. ' ' 

What  beautiful  instances  there  are 
of  the  Number  Two  spirit.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  mother  watching  over  the 
cradle  where  lies  a  sick  baby?  In 
the  dark  of  the  night  somebody  goes 
up  to  her  and  says,  "Hadn't  you  bet- 
ter lie  down  and  get  a  little  rest?" 
Always  she  says,  "I'm  not  tired.  The 
darling  will  be  better  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

A  howling  mob,  who  did  not  under- 
stand what  Jesus  was  trying  to  do  in 
the  world,  said,  "Let  him  come  down 
from  the  cross  and  save  himself. ' ' 

That  was  the  thing  He  could  not 
do.  If  He  had  saved  himself,  He 
would  not  have  saved  others. 

When  the  Titanic  ripped  into  that 
iceberg  15  years  ago  there  were  some 
scenes  enacted  that  we  can  never  for- 
get. Men  in  peril  of  their  own  lives 
lined  up,  and  shouted,  "Women  and 
children  first. ' '  Most  of  those  men 
paid  for  their  heroism  by  sinking  be- 
neath the  waves,  but  they  lifted  an 
ideal  that  is  getting  more  common 
in  the  world  than  we  sometimes  think, 
"It  is  better  even  to  perish  than  to 
refuse  to  help  someone  else. ' ' 

They  said  to  John  Ruskin  in  Lon- 
don ' '  Why  are  you  wearing  out  your 
life  for  people  who  do  not  appreciate 
you?"     He  replied,  "How  can  I  rest 
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while  little  boys  and  girls  in  London 
have  no  grass  to  play  upon?" 

All   community   enlightenment   and 
social  progress  is  made  just  in  pro- 


portion as  people  learn  to  forget 
Number  One  and  work  for  Number 
Two. 


The  schoolboard  visited  school  the  other  day,  and,  of  course,  the  princi- 
pal put  his  pupils  throught  their  paces  for  the  benefit  of  said  austere 
board. 

Henry,  he  asked,  turning  to  one  boy,  who  signed  the  Magna  Charta? 

Please,  sir,  'twasn't  me,  whimpered  Henry. 

The  teacher,  in  disgust,  told  the  boy  to  sit  down;  but  old  Jed  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  tobacco-chewing  board,  was  not  satisfied.  After  a  well- 
directed  aim  at  the  stove,  he  said:  Call  back  that  there  boy.  I  don't  like 
his  manner  I  believe  he  did  do  it. 


ABOUT  ACCOUNTING  METHODS  AND 

CHILDITIS. 


By  R.  R.  Clark  in 

Two  instances  were  reported  in  the 
State  recently  in  which  public  offi- 
cials were  found  to  have  balances  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger,  the  bal- 
ance being  in  their  favor.  That  is, 
in  handling'  public  funds  they  had,  in- 
advertently of  course,  retained  for 
their  own  use  and  behoof  a  trifle 
more  than  was  really  their  due.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  ooth 
cases  it  was  explained  that  the  seem- 
ing misapporpriation  was  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  The  impression 
conveyed  was  that  there  was  no  real 
purpose  to  appropriate  to  their  own 
use  what  did  not  belong  to  them;  that 
it  would  be  a  gross  wrong  to  use  the 
word  embezzle  or  steal,  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  some  of  the  more  exacting 
might  be  disposed  to  do.  It  was,  they 
say,  simply  the  result  of  ' '  loose ' '  or 
' '  negligent ' '  bookkeeping,  from  the 
number  of  these  eases  reported  one 
gains  the  impression  that  there  is  a 


News  &  Observer. 
method  of  bookkeeping  prevalent  in 
positions  of  trust  that  is  designed  to 
entrap  the  unwary  and  create  a  situa- 
tion that  brings  otherwise  perfectly 
good  men  under  unjust  suspicion.  As 
one  gets  the  situation  from  some  of 
the  reports,  it  might  appear  that  the 
method  of  keeping  books  in  some  of 
the  public  offices  had  been  so  design- 
ed that  innocent  people  are  so  eon- 
fused  as  to  render  them  incapable  of 
distinguishing  between  "mine  and 
thine. ' '  That  is  a  serious  situation 
and  something  should  be  done  about 
it.  If  the  special  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature could  take  note  of  the  trou- 
ble and  render  aid  without  prolong- 
ing the  session  beyond  the  constitu- 
tional limit,  a  great  public  service 
would  be  rendered  to  the  public  not 
only  but  to  the  amiable  and  estimable 
public  servants  who  are  the  victims 
of  a  condition  which  some  of  them 
seem  unable  to  control.     Possibly  the 
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Legislature  could  appoint  a  commis- 
sion, with  the  usual  allowance  for 
per  diem  and  ''expenses  to  take  this 
matter  under  consideration. 


Another  situation,  somewhat  simi- 
lar, seems  also  to  demand  relief.  This 
is  the  matter  of  "technical"'  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  Recently  a  grand 
jury  that  seems  to  have  proceeded 
under  the  rather  antiquated  idea  that 
violators  of  the  plain  letter  of  the  law 
should  be  indicted,  returned  indict- 
ments against  county  officials  who 
are  alleged  to  have  traded  with 
themselves.  So  far  as  observed  no 
explanation  has  been  made  as  to 
these  indictments,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  they  fall  under  the  " technical" 
form.  That  is  assumed  because  of 
the  precedent  set  in  another  some- 
what noted  case,  in  which  it  was  vehe- 
mently asserted  that  the  accused  had 
traded  with  himself — had  sold  goods 
to  the  State — not  for  gain  for  him- 
self but  to  the  great  gain  of  the 
State;  and  that  the  public  having 
really  profited  by  the  seeming  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  there  could  only  be 
a  '•technical"  violation,  if  viola- 
tion at  all.  It  is  assumed,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  county  officials  men- 
tioned, in  their  capacity  as  private 
citizens  and  business  men,  sold  goods 
to  themselves  as  pubic  officials,  they 
traded  with  themselves  not  for  their 
own  advantage  but  solely  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  thus  increasing  the  value 
of  their  services  to  the  public,  for 
which  the  public  should  be  duly  ap- 
preciative. When  a  public  official 
is  so  zealous  for  the  public  good  that 
he  is  willing  to  violate  the  law  to 
render  more  efficient  service,  a  dis- 
tinction   should    be    drawn    between 


that  and  the  other  kind  who  may  be 
more  concerned  for  personal  gain. 
' '  Technical ' '  violation  sounds  well 
but  there  are  so  many  hard-boiled, 
suspicious  and  evil  thinking  folks 
who  sneer  at  this  word,  just  as  there 
are  hardened  unbelievers  who  give  the 
; '  horse  laugh ' '  when  the  victims  of 
the  "loose"  bookkeeping  methods  are 
embarassed,  that  it  seems  desirable 
to  have  some  authority  draw  a  defi- 
nite distinction,  so  that  when  per- 
fectly good  men  are  betrayed  by  cir- 
cumstances there  will  be  a  distinction 
with  a  difference  between  this  class 
and  that  other  which  so  disregards 
the  proprieties  that  it  reaches  out  for 
whatever  is  in  sight  purely  for  per- 
sonal and  selfish  reasons. 


It  is  understood  of  course  that  the 
cynics  will  declare,  and  do  declare, 
that  it  is  only  those,  who  have  nu- 
merous, and  influential  friends,  or 
who  are  themselves  prominent  and 
influential,  who  are  betrayed  by  the 
' '  loose ? '  bookkeeping  and  the  ' '  tech- 
nical" violations.  But  the  cynics 
are  antiquated  mossbacks  as  well  as 
pessimists  and  misanthropes.  They 
are  unable  to  appreciate  the  modern 
and  humane  theories  and  practices 
by  which  persons  who  were  called 
embezzlers  and  thieves  and  law- 
breakers under  a  former  barbaric 
system  have  been  transformed  into 
innocent  victims  of  conditions  they 
can  not  control;  or  whose  zeal  in  be- 
half of  the  public  service  renders 
them  liable  to  the  charge  of  "techni- 
cal ' '  violation  of  the  law. 

It  is  insisted  that  these  conditions 
call  for  a  commission  of  some  sort 
to  find  a  way  out. 

The   information     comes     under  a 
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Berlin  (Germany)  date  line  that  phy- 
sicians have  found  a  name  for  a  dis- 
ease affecting  "lone  children." 
"  Childitis "  we  are  told  is  a  disease 
that  is  peculiar  to  children  when 
there  is  only  one  child  in  the  family; 
to  children  reared  with  adults,  and 
with  little  association  with  other  chil- 
dren. While  it  isn't  stated  in  so 
many  words,  the  impression  is  con- 
veyed that 'the  German  doctors  have 
puzzled  much  over  what  they  seem  to 
have  thought  an  unusual  condition, 
and  that  after  much  study  and  re- 
search they  have  concluded  that  it 
is  a  disease  and  have  named  it 
' '  Childitis. ' '  This  new  disease  which 
the  learned  German  doctors  find  in 
children  reared  apart  from  other  chil- 
dren can  be  discovered  by  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms :  Super-sensitive- 
ness, selfishness,  ill-temper,  inability 
to  play  and  find  amusement.  This 
is  in  the  earlier  years.  Later  there 
is  moroseness,  gloominess  and  brood- 
ing. Wonderful  indeed !  Now  in 
this  country  it  is  a  common  remark 
that  it  is  better  for  a  child  to  asso- 
ciate with  other  children.  If  there 
is  only  one  child  in  the  family  it  is 
likely  to  be  spoiled  by  grown-ups,  or 
it  may  lose  the  real  heritage  of  child- 
hood for  lack  of  children  as  play- 
mates, the  association  with  adults 
being  likely  to  make  the  child  adopt 


the  ways  of  grown-ups  too  soon ;  and 
the  condition  contributes  to  selfish- 
ness. But  that  it  necessarily  entails 
these  characteristics  or  anything  like 
the  disposition  described  by  the  Ger- 
man doctors,  which  they  have  discov- 
ered is  a  disease,  sounds  like  a  joke. 
But  this  discovery  should  be  treasur- 
ed against  a  day  of  need.  The 
alienist  who  must  find  theories  to  fit 
all  sorts  of  criminals  should  find 
it  of  service.  Some  of  the  criminals 
were  no  doubt  "lone  children."  That 
developed  the  disposition,  the  dis- 
ease, that  made  them  criminals.  They 
haven't  suggested  a  remedy,  but  that 
is  obvious.  Parents  having  but  one 
child  must  find  another.  That  should 
be  easy  when  there  are  so  many  home- 
less children.  The  scheme  will  work 
fine.  More  homes  can  be  provided 
for  homeless  children  and  at  the  same 
time  a  dangerous  disease  can  be  cur- 
ed or  prevented.  But  ordinarily  the 
disposition  peculiar  to  lone  children, 
which  so  puzzled  the  German  doctors 
that  they  have  labeled  it  a  disease, 
is  knocked  out  of  the  child  when  he 
enters  school  and  comes  in  contact 
with  other  children.  Sometimes  the 
treatment  is  darstic,  but  it  is  usually 
effective;  and  so  there  need  be  no 
worry  about  ' '  Childitis ' '  and  the 
cure. 


A  lady  was  walking  along  Market  Street  in  San  Francisco  holding  a 
little  girl  by  the  hand  who  showed  all  the  symptoms  of  having  a  flea  on 
her  somewhere.  A  newsboy  rushed  up  and  exclaimed,  "Examiner!  Ex- 
aminer!"    "I'll  wait  'till  I  get  home,"  replied  the  lady. 
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AN  OLD  MAN'S  LOVE. 


By  Mrs.  Al  Fairbrother,  writing  from  Long  Beach,  California. 


A  recent  San  Francisco  dispatch 
says :  ' '  Two  white-haired  old  men 
battled  to  death  on  the  poor  house 
stairs  for  the  love  of  their  70-year- 
old  inamorata. ' '  The  story  of  the 
tragedy  goes  on  to  tell  that  while 
preparations  were  being  made  at  the 
Relief  Home  for  burying  the  slain 
the  slayer  was  being  held  for  man- 
slaughter at  the  city  prison,  where 
he  "trembled  with  the  weakness  of 
his  seventy-five  years  and  sobbed." 
By  way  of  embellishment  the  report- 
er adds :  "It  was  one  of  those  pa- 
thetic romances  that  amuse  poorhouse 
authorities  but  that  are  as  important 
as  life  and  death  to  the  principals 
themselves." 

You  may  laugh  and  jeer  at  an  old 
man's  love, 
You  may  jest  of  it,  if  you  will — 
Of    the    broken    wing    of    the    turtle 
dove, 
If  in  it  you  find  a  thrill. 

You   claim   that   the   heart   when   the 
blood  is  cold, 
Or  stagnant  with  grief  and  pain, 
Cannot    respond    with    the    bounding 
throb 
That  beats  in  the  young  man  "s  vein. 

You  laugh  that  the  withered,   crack- 
ling bones 
Are  racked  by  a  passion  strong — 
Surprised  that  the  palsied  hand  would 
strike 
When   smarting  under  wrong. 

But  know  0  Youth,  with  the  pulsing 
heart, 


That  love  is  a  thing  divine — 
It  is  not  of  illesh  though  it  touches 
earth 
In  the  souls  of  men — in  mine! 

When  suns  were  born  and  the  golden 
light     ' 
Through    the    darkness    founcji   its 
way, 
When   it    pierced   the   shroud   of   the 
noisome  night 
On  that  first  and  glad  new  day. 

From  heaven  was  sent  an  essence  pure 
As  the  fire  from  source  Divine, 

And  it  hid  itself  in  a  women's  eyes 
And  made  of  them  a  shrine 

And  on  and  on  through  the  endless 
years 

It  has  been  to  the  soul  of  man 
An  earnest  of  the  higher  things 

In  great  Creation's  plan. 

That  flame  in  the  depths  of  a  wom- 
an's eyes — 
No  matter  her  age  or  race — 
Can  reach  the   soul   of  the   stoutest 
man 
And  halo  the  plainest  face. 

Oh  love,  oh  all-consuming  love! 

They  knew  not  half  thy  power — 
The  youth  who  laughs,  the  sage  who 
taunts, 

In  careless,  idle  hour. 

So  fierce  you  are  you  grip  my  life — 
I   care  for  naught  beside. 

Condemn  me  that  I  slew  my  friend, 
But  oh!  do  not  deride. 

The  weak  and  wasted  human  frame 
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Where  smouldering  embers  glow —  I'd    rather    to    have    felt    the    flame, 

Seek    not    to    quench    the    struggling  I'd  rather  loved — and   die, 

spark  Than  had  my  arid  soul  pass  on 

Or  mean  compassion  show.  With    unsolved    question:    WHY? 


ALL  THIS  IN  MONTGOMERY— NOT  CABARRUS. 
It  was  down  in  Montgomery  along  a  good  sandclay  road.  She  was  a 
bit  of  a  girl  that  looked  sweet  sixteen,  but  maybe  been  kissed.  Dressed 
in  a  fetching  frock,  sleek  silk  hose  and  trim  oxfords  ,her  hair  bobbed  and 
a  bit  or  rouge  on  her  cheeks,  she  was  trudging  up  the  path  with  a  pail 
of  spring  water.  She  looked  like  the  milk  maid  in  the  chorus.  I  stopped 
the  car  and  asked  her  for  a  drink.  She  was  very  polite,  quite  correct. 
Her  English  was  perfect  and  she  talked  with  ease.  Really  she  must  be 
some  girl  from  the  city  visiting  her  grandparents,  I  thought.  And  do  you 
live  here  I  asked.  "Why  certainly,  right  up  on  that  hill,"  she  replied. 
I  guess  you  go  off  to  school,  I  ventured.  "Why  no,  she  smiled  back,  I 
graduated  up  at  the  consolidated  school  last  year  and  I  will  go  to  high 
school  in  Mt.  Gilead  in  the  fall."  I  went  on  my  way  praising  North 
Carolina's  road  and  school  system  and  Henry  Ford.— Editor  Stinkey  in 
Thomasville  News. 


CARRYING  LIGHT  ABOUT. 

(By  0.  Max  Gardner,  in  Newton  Enterprise.) 

Some  years  ago  the  telephone  be-  the  county — town,  small  neighborhood 
gan  to  make  neighbors  of  us,  both  center  and  individual  rural  home, 
city  and  country  dwellers.  It  was  a  The  plan  was  originated  and  is  be- 
new  use  to  which  we  had  put  elec-  ing  fostered  by  the  County  Board  of 
tricity.  Then  came  the  trolley  car  Agriculture.  Today  all  over  the 
and  the  automobile,  further  linking  county  representative  citizens  are  ac- 
up  the  lives  of  the  individual  families  tively  enlisting  the  co-operation  of 
in  this  expensive  country  of  ours,  their  neighbors  in  the  enterprise. 
All  these  have  contributed  material-  The  plan  is  to  have  each  commu- 
ly  in  the  building  up  of  community  nity  organize  a  community  stock  eoni- 
\{fe  pany    to    finance    the    erection    of    a 

But  in  Cleveland  county — my  home  power  line  from  the  nearest  power 
county — there  has  been  launched  a  center  to  that  community.  The  corn- 
movement  which  I  believe  points  the  pany  will  finance  the  undertaking  and 
way  toward  one  of  our  greatest  pres-  buy  power  in  quantity  just  as  do 
ent-day  social  developments,  aside  manufacturing  industries  and  larger 
from  the  material  benefits  that  neces-  towns. 

sarily  will  result.     It  is  the  introduc-  In  this  scheme  is  seen  the  strength 

tion  of  electric  power  every  section  of  of  unity  of  purpose  and  effort.  While 
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a  great  many  of  the  larger  farms  have 
had  small  power  plants  of  their  own, 
their  dependability  was  always  a 
question.  Individual  effort  failed 
where  community  endeavor  will,  I  am 
sure,  succeed. 

The  material  results  of  the  use  of 
electricity  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
small  communities  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed. Electric  power  means  re- 
sults in  industry  and  effort  wherever 
applied.  It  is  more  of  hte  social  effect 
that  interest  some  just  now. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  most 
alarming  movemnet  from  the  country 
to  the  city.  Young  men  and  young 
women  could  not  bear  the  irksome  life 
of  the  country  or  the  country  village. 
Our  best  left  us. 

What  did  they  seek?  Light!  And 
this  love  of  and  desire  for  light  is 
no  individual  trait  or  craving.  It  is 
as  old  as  creation  itself.  We  recall 
that  with  the  creation  of  the  world 
came  that  Divine  edict:  "Let  there 
be.  light ' '  and  the  Creator  saw  ' '  that 
it  was  good. ' '  Light !  Light !  It 
charms  and  hypnotizes.  Even  the 
moth  loves  and  seeks  the  light.  Broad- 
way would  not  be  Broadway  were  it 
not  for  the  light  that  is  there. 

One  of  the  most  desolate  feelings 
one  can  experience  is  to  drive  along 
the  country-way,  in  loneliness,  and 
see  here  and  there  only  a  dim  flick- 
er of  light  in  a  little  window  on  the 
hill. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  our  young 
people  rebellled  and  went  away,  seek- 


ing the  light  places.  But  they  are 
coming  back.  They  are  coming  back 
when  we  make  our  little  villages  and 
our  country  homes  attractive  and 
bright — with  light ! 

With  bright  home  and  with  elec- 
tric power  to  aid  in  the  making  of 
a  good  living  there  is  every  reason  to 
beliieve  that  our  young  people  will 
find  the  city  less  alluring  and  will 
be  content  to  remain  where  they  are. 

By  all  means,  I  believe  the  day  of 
the  little  town  and  the  real  country 
home  is  just  arriving,  and  what  it 
means  toward  the  upbuilding  and  bet- 
terment of  our  country  no  man  can 
forsee,  but  in  it  I  frankly  believe  lies 
our  future  safety  and  happiness. 

The  product  of  the  big  city  today 
is  a  problem  in  citizenship  and  even 
morality.  It  is  the  topic  of  grave 
discussion  among  all  welfare  organi- 
zations and  agencies  concerned  with 
the  youth  of  the  country.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  healthiest  atmo- 
sphere in  the  whole  world  is  the 
country,  the  little  village,  and  the 
small  town  where  all  are  neighbors. 
It  is  there,  I  believe  where  com- 
panionships are  closer,  •  where  broth- 
erhood is  stronger  and  where  religion 
is  more  real. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
that  I  tell  of  this  enterprise  in  Cleve- 
land county,  for  I  believe  it  is  design- 
ed not  merely  for  material  develop- 
ment but  for  the  social  betterment  of 
our  community. 


Davis  says  that  Bryan  made  a  great  speech  while  Coolidge  says  that 
Dawes'  speech  was  a  masterpiece.  They  ought  to  know,  of  course,  since 
they  are  such,  dispassionate  witnesses. — Asheville  Times. 
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THRIVED  ON  SIX  PER  CENT. 


Cleveland   Star 


The  noble  life  of  Mr.  Amos  Corn- 
well  who  died  this  week,  a  highly  es- 
teemed gentleman,  who  had  prosper- 
ed in  life  as  a  fanner  and  money- 
lender, yet  he  never  charged  over 
six  per  cent,  leaves  an  example  well 
worth  emulation.  When  Mr.  Corn- 
wel  came  home  from  the  war  pen- 
niless, he  borrowed  a  few  hundred 
dollars  from  the  bank  which  is  today 
the  First  National  and  this  he  in- 
vested in  land.  By  trift  he  pros- 
pered and  paid  back  his  loan.  Year 
by  year  his  surplus  was  invested  in 
other  lands  until  he  became  one  of 
.  the  largest  land  owners  of  the  coun- 
ty and  later  one  of  the  largest  money 
lenders.  We  are  told  that  he  never 
charged  over  six  per  cent  and  that 
he  confined  his  loans  to  people 
who  wanted  to  buy  land.  From  his 
life  we  get  three  good  examples; 
first  he  himself  was  not  afraid  of 
debt  when  such  borrowed  money  was 
invested    in    land ;      second,      he   had 


faith  in  land  values  and  farming  as 
the  basis  of  wealth;  third,  he  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  interest  law  of 
six  per  cent  althougli  there  were 
many  times  he  was  offered  more. 

Mr.  Cornwell  is  a  fine  example  of 
what  young  men  might  accomplish 
even  in  the  face  of  adversity  by 
thrift,  industry  and  .honestyV  Al- 
though penniless  when  the  war  closed 
he  was  able  to  borrow  money  on  his 
character.  Have  a  character  and  you 
have  credit.  He  invested  in  land  and 
tilled  it  with  devotion  and  determina- 
tion. Success  will  crown  your  efforts 
if  you  do  the  same  thing.  Practice 
honesty  in  all  things  for  honesty  is 
the  best  policy  to  employ  with  your- 
self and  those  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact. 

Mslj  there  be  an  increase  in  the 
type  of  men  Amos  Cornwell  was. 
His  memory  and  his  precepts  will 
live. 


JUST  BOYS  AND  THEIR  PET  DOG. 


On  the  front  page  of  a  Toledo  paper 
last  week  was  a  story  that  must  have 
been  read  by  many  people,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  each  reader  felt  a  deep 
tug  of  sympathy  for  the  boys.  The 
incident  came  out  when  the  father  of 
the  two  boys,  age  8  and  11  respective- 
ly, frantically  appealed  to  the  police 
to  help  find  his  boys  who  had  not  re- 
turned from  a  mission  he  had  sent 
them   on. 

Regretting  he  related  that  he  had 
ordered  them  to  take  the  family  pet 


dog,  Trixie,  out  to  some  pond  and 
drown  him. 

The  dog,  he  said,  had  been  in  the 
family  for  some  years  and  in  ap- 
proaching age  had  become  troubled 
with  rheumatics  so  that  he  decided  it 
were  best  to  kill  it  and  save  it  from 
pain.  So  he  pronounced  the  death 
penealty  on  the  head  of  the  family 
pet  and  assigned  his  boys,  age  8  and 
11,  as  executioners. 

The  boys  received  the  decree  in 
silence,    called    Trixie    to    them    and 
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folding  him  up  in  their  arms  set  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  pond. 

When  noon  had  passed  and  with 
the  coming  of  night  no  boys  returned, 
the  parents  became  alarmed.  Franti- 
cally the  father  rushed  to  the  police 
with  his  story  and  the  search  was  on. 
They  were  mising  almost  two  days, 
subsequent  editions  stated. 

As  they  had  gone  so  they  returned 
— but  without  the  dog.  Their  parents 
were  overjoyed  at  their  return,  and 
if  we  are  not  much  mistaken  they 
could  in  the  future  keep  a  dozen  de- 
crepit dogs  around  the  house  if  only 
it  would  insure  the  happiness  and 
safety  of  the  youngsters. 

When  asked  the  whereabouts  of  the 
dog  the  boys  were  somewhat  reticent 
and  without  any  great  show  emotion 
stated  that  he  had  been  lost.  They 
gave  a  rambling  account  of  their  ad- 
ventures which  were  not  questioned 
sharply  in  the  joy  of  the  father  and 
mother  to  have  them  safely  home 
again — 

Ah,  the  heart  of  the  boy  and  the 
heart  of  the  man!  What  a  gulf 
sometimes  seperates  the  two  father 
and  son.  What  countless  agonies 
have  come  to  the  boyish  heart  thru 
the  misunderstanding,  the  lack  of  a 
close  bond  of  comradeship  which  is 
the  duty  of  a  father  to  his  sons. 

With  just  a  little  thotfulness  that 
morning  the  father  might  have  read 


the  poignant  bleeding  of  thise  two 
little  chaps'  hearts,  might  have  per- 
formed a  necessary  duty  in  some  oth- 
er way  without  crucifying  them  on 
the  cross  of  their  devotion.  Who  can 
doubt  that  to  their  dying  day  those 
boys  will  carry  that  remembrance, 
perhaps  of  the  first  breach  of  con- 
fidence with  the  father,  and  perhaps 
but  one  of  a  widening  gulf. 

Too  often  in  the  hurry  and  serious 
endeavor  to  maintain  his  place  in  the 
world  and  a  home  for  his  family  and 
their  needs  the  father  neglects  the 
equally  actions  serious  duty  of  close 
contact  with  his  children.  No  less  is 
it  duty  that  he  provide  their  material 
wants  than  that  he  should  minister  to 
the  growing  needs  of  their  minds, 
counsel  with  tliem  according  to  their 
needs  and  act  thruout  all  the  days  of 
their  immaturity  as  their  grown-up 
pal  to  whom  they  can.  take  every 
question  for  an  answer.  It  is  in 
the  formative  years  of  a  child's  life 
that  basis  of  his  character  is  laid, 
the  disposition  toward  those  about 
him  is  formed.  Confidence  once 
broken  with  a  child  is  not  easily  re- 
gained if  ever,  and  especially  as  in 
the  present  instance  where  the  boyish 
heart  is  so  sorely  tried.  The  tortures 
of  the  inquisition  itself,  and  less 
their  father,  could  ever  drag  the  sec- 
ret of  their  dog's  whereabouts  from 
them. 


SLAVE  OR  MASTER. 


By  S.  A.  Gortner. 

Franklin  K.  Lane  said  that  secret 
of  managing  men  is  recognition  and 
environment. 

When    a    cat    catches    a    mouse    it 


brings  it  to  its  mistress  to  see  what 
it  had  done.  When  a  soldier  in  armies 
of  Napoleon  did  some  brave  deed,  it 
was    always    rewarded    if]   Napoleon 
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heard  of  it. 

To  toil  on  and  do  good  work  and 
no  one  take  notice  of  it  may  be  all 
right  for  myrtyrs  and  heroes,  but  we 
common  folks  like  to  have  our  work 
approved  and  rewarded. 

"When  a  boy  or  man  works  for 
wages,  but  does  not  like  his  work  or 
employer,  he  is,  as  one  man  called 
himself,  a  ' '  wage  slave, ' '  and  is  like- 
ly to  remain  such  a  slave. 

When  Franklin  was  a  boy  he  was 
apprenticed  to  his  brother  to  learn 
printing.  After  so  many  years  he 
would  become  a  master  of  journey- 
man printer,  one  who  was  master  of 
his  work  and  not  a  wage  slave.  A 
feeling  of  pride  in  good  work  and 
respect  for  the  employer  are  absolute- 
ly neeesary  for  success  and  happiness. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
boss.  He  may  be  like  old  Scrooge 
in  the  Christmas  Carol,  a  weezing, 
wrenching,  grasping,  covetous  old 
sinner.  If  so,  then  to  do  good  work 
will  take  your  mind  off  the  boss.  But 
it  will  no  tmake  the  boss  any  better 
to  do  poor  work  and  it  will  certainly 
make  the  worker  worse. 

The  ideal  way  to  look  at  your  job 
is  like  the  boy,  who,  when  earning 
$1.50  a  week  on  a  great  railroad,  al-. 
ways  spoke  of  the  road  as  if  it  were 
his  own  or  he  were  a  part  of  the  man- 


agement. He  would  say,  ' '  Our  road 
carries  so  many  million  tons  of  freight 
in  a  year.  It  has  the  best  road-bed 
of  any  in  the  country. ' '  Was  he  only 
a  wage  slave,  or  a  master  workman? 
And  in  the  years  that  followed  when 
he  became  a  great  master  of  men, 
would  there  not  be  a  sympathy  for 
each  boy  and  man  who  worked  for 
his  great  company?  Would  any  feel 
that  they  were  wage  slaves? 

If  you  cannot  respect  your  employ- 
er, you  had  better  find  another  place 
to  work.  But  in  any  case  you  should 
respect  yourself  to  much  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  master  workman.  Recog- 
nition usually  comes  when  there  is 
some  to  recognize.  The  master  em- 
ployer needs  master  workmen.  His 
great  machines  are  helpless  without 
human  help,  and  it  is  fine  to  feel 
that  you  are  a  necessary  part  of  the 
great  lines  of  railroad  than  span  our 
country,  that  without  you  there  would 
be  some  wheels  silent  in  the  great 
buzzing  factory  that  none  can  do 
better  work  than  you  in  your  own 
place. 

If  I  were  a  cobbler  I'd  make  it  my 
pride 

The  best  of  all  cobblers  to  be; 
If  I  were  a  tinker,  no  tinker  beside 

Could  mend  an  old  kettle  like  me. 


CHINESE  HOUSE  BOATS. 


The  yacht  de  luxe  of  the  wealthy 
man  of  leisure  is  perfectly  fitted  out 
with  all  the  luxuries  to  which  he  is 
accustomed  in  his  palace  on  Fifth 
Avenue  or  his  cottage  at  Newport. 
He  and  his  friends  can  spend  months 


By  K.  R.  Green. 

aboard  her,  traveling  around  the 
world  without  suffering  any  discom- 
forts unless  it  be  from  sea-sickness. 
Still  the  idea  of  having  no  other 
home  than  his  perfectly  appointed 
yacht   would    never   occur'  to   such    a 
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man. 

Even  the  sailor  who  wrests  his  livli- 
hood  from  the  sea  has  a  snug  little 
home  on  some  wave-beaten  shore  and 
often  thiks  of  his  wife  and  little 
ones  tucked  away  there.  Only  a 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  would  ad- 
venture his  entire  fortune  on  a  sea- 
going: craft  and  consider  it  his  only 
home    for    any    length    of    time. 

But  in  China  there  is  a  host  of 
boat  people  who  are  Dorn,  married 
and  die  in  the  river  house  boats  and 
except  for  short  excursions  for  pro- 
visions or  a  run  on  the  shores,  sel- 
dom leave  their  boats.  The  river 
boats  vary  cinsiderably  in  different 
parts  of  China.  On  parts  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  the  house  boats  are 
spacious,  high,  snub-nosed  barks 
varnished  a  restful  brown  within  and 
without,  and  fitted  out  with  glass 
windows,    tables    and    beds. 

Although  thus  luxuriously  furn- 
ished they  seem  inadequate  to  one 
from  South  China  for  they  are  cnn- 
spieuous  by  their  blindness.  In  the 
South  all  of  the  native  boats  have 
eyes  painted  one  on  each  side  of  the 
bow  for  the  proverb  declares  '"No 
have  eyes  no  can  see,  no  can  see  no 
can  walkee. 

The  river  house  boats  of  South 
China  are  much  more  primitive  af- 
fairs than  some  of  the  North.  The 
body  of  the  boat  is  narrow  and  about 
seventy-feet  long  although  styles 
vary  in  different  rivers.  The  bot- 
tom is  flat  and  of  tough  wood  so 
that  the  boat  "gives"  a  little  over 
the  shallow  uneven  portions  of  the 
river.  The  body  of  the  boat  is  di- 
vided into  water-tight  (sides  aud 
bottom)  compartments  but  one  sus- 
pects that  this  arrangement  is  princi- 


pally for  the  proper  accommodation 
of  clothing  in  one,  food  in  another, 
perhaps  freight  in  several  and  more 
than  likely  a  fat  and  squealing  pig 
in  a  compartment  near  the  stern. 
When  the  covering  boards  are  re- 
moved from  one  compartment  near 
the.  bow,  a  kitchen  is  revealed.  At 
least  at  one  side  of  this  compart- 
ment an  eartben-ware  "stove"  sup- 
ports a  large  shallow  iron  rice  pot 
while  at  the  other  side  are  kept  vari- 
ous simple  cooking  utensils.  When 
the  kitchen  is  not  in  use  its  ceiling  is 
adjusted  and  becomes  the  floor  of 
the    sitting   room. 

The  covering  of  the  boat  is  of  split 
bamboo  framework  with  a  substan- 
tial layer  of  dry  leaves  padded  under 
strips  of  woven  bamboo.  This  is  ad- 
justed to  suit  the  weather  and  at 
night  the  end  mats  are  drawn,  down 
snugly  both  a  tthe  bow  and  stern. 
The  sail  is  usually  of  very  coarse 
harsh  brown  cloth  but  oeeasionaly 
on  sees  a  sail  made  of  flous  bags 
pieced  together  and  until  the  tropical 
sun  fades  the  colors  it  makes  a 
bright  spot  in  the  landscape.  When 
not  in  use  the  sail  is  furled  and 
stowed  away  at  the  side  of  the  boat 
and  the  mast  reposes  beside  it. 

The  pictures  show  a  boat  village 
on  a  shallow  river  near  Amoy. 
These  boat  families  make  a  certain 
village  their  home  center  and  gath- 
er in  great  numbers  at  these 
"ports."  As  each  is  engaged  or  gets 
a  load  of  freight,  it  travels  up  or 
down  stream  but  finally  comes  back 
to  its  own  village  to  tie  up.  From 
among  its  own  people  each  family 
chooses  its  own  son-or  daughter-in- 
law  but  unlike  other  Chinese  the 
son-in-law  is  quite  as  apt  to  live  with 
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his   "in-laws"   as   lie   is   to   take   his 
bride   to  his  own  home. 

The  family  life  is  open  all  day  for 
inspection.  The  father  and  mother 
and  half-grown  son  or  daughter  with 
strong  bamboo  poles  work  long  hours 
shoving  the  boat  up-streom  or  down 
helped  occasionally  by  a  favorable 
breeze.  The  old  granny  cares  for 
the  younger  children  and  the  littlest 
one,  a  husky  little  fellow,  is  invaria- 
he  crawls  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
by  a  strong'  rope  fastened  to  his 
sturdy  little  body  at  the  w'aist  line 
in  the  back.  This  rope  is  a  "safety 
device ' '  and  becomes  a  life-saver  if 
perchance,  in  a  venturesome  mood, 
he  crawls  ovr  the  side  of  the  boat 
and    falls    sprawling   into    the    river. 


His  shriek  is  the  signal  to  draw  him 
aboard  by  means  of  the  rope  and  to 
change  him  into  dry  garments. 

When  the  shop-keepers  of  China 
wish  to  protest  they  go  on  a 
' '  strike, ' '  refuse  to  do  business  and 
close  their  shops.  In  like  manner 
when  the  mandarin  puts  too  high  a 
tax  on  the  boats,  they  simply  refuse 
to  move  and  the  whole  traffic  of  a 
river  is  held  for  weeks  until  the 
merchants  induce  the  madarin  to  ac- 
cept  a  lower   tax. 

The  boat  people  are  hardy,  self- 
respectful  and  clean.  They  keep 
early  hours  and  are  peaceful.  In 
every  way  possible  they  try  to  please 
their  guests  and  treat  them  with  true 
Oriental    hospitality. 


WARNINGS 

The  last  words  said  were: 

"I  wonder  if  it's  loaded.    I'll  look  down  the  barrel  and  see." 

"Oh,  listen!  That's  the  train  whistle!  Step  on  the  accelerator,  and 
we'll  try  to  get  across  before  it  comes." 

"They  say  these  things  can't  possibly  explode,  no  matter  how  much 
you  throw  them  around. ' ' 

"I  wonder  whether  this  rope  will  hold  my  weight." 

"It's  no  fun  swimming  in  the  surf.  I'm  going  out  beyond  the  life 
lines." 

"Which  one  of  these  is  the  third  rail  anyway?" 

"There's  only  one  way  to  manage  a  horse.  Walk  right  up  behind  him 
and  chastise  him." 

"That  firecracker  must  have  gone  out.  I'll  light  it  again." — Young 
People. 
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WHAT  IS  CRIME? 


A  wide  field  for  speculation  is' 
opened  through  the  efforts  of  lawyers 
to  show  cause  why  Leopold  and  Loeb, 
the  Chicago  boy  murderers,  should 
not  be  hanged.  Upon  the  outcome 
of  this  particular  case  no  great  sig- 
nificance hangs.  Within  a  few  days 
the  boys  will  be  sentenced  to  hang 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and 
eventually  in  one  way  or  another  the 
ease  will  be  disposed  of  to  be  for- 
gotten by  the  public. 

The  significant  phase  of  it,  it  seems 
to  us,  is  that  in  almost  every  great 
murder  scrape  involving  the  rich 
there  comes  to  the  popular  mind  in 
an  understandable  kind  of  way  the 
results  of  the  most  intense  study  of 
scientists  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
human  brain.  Science  has  mastered 
countless  things  considered  impossible 
to  master.  It  is  now  engaged  in  at- 
tempting to  throw  the  rich  light  of 
truth  upon  what,  until  recent  years 
have  brought  their  hints  of  fine  dis- 
tinctions, was  man 's  simplest  prob- 
lem— knowing  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.  It  was  one  time 
comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  hang 
a  man.  There  were  certain  definite 
rules  to  go  by.  If  he  was  guilty — 
than  he  was  guilty  and  the  penalty 
was  death.  But  not  now — especially 
if  the  man  has  enough  money  to  en- 
list the  aid  of  science.  The  wisdom 
of  civilization  comes  to  him  and 
brings  an  amazing  lore  of  new  things. 
By  the  help  of  science  he  may  show 
the  most  horrible  deeds  of  blood  and 
violence,  done  by  him  in  violation  of 
every  law  of  self  protection  that  man 


(Albemarle  Press) 

has  set  up,  and  yet  prove  by  the  new 
doctrine  that  he  was  not  guilty — that 
he  was  impelled  by  mental  processes 
or  lack  of  them  over  which  he  had 
no  control.  It  is  new  thought — revo- 
lutionary— mad  and  tricky — to  the 
man  we  call  level-headed.  And  yet, 
som?  day,  it  may  come  to  be  consid- 
ered the  one  way  of  determining  guilt 
and  innocence.  But  it  will  not  be 
guilt  or  innocence  then.  It  will  be 
merely  a  question  of  determining  a 
man 's  mental  condition.  There  are 
scientists  today  who  declare  that  acts 
of  violence  and  dishonor  are  in  them- 
selves symptoms  of  a  diseased  or 
mechanically  imperfect  mind — that  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  examine  a 
man  and  determine  whether  he  will 
be  in  the  future  be  a  law  abiding 
citizen  or  whether  he  will  trend  to 
criminal  actions,  and  point  out  what 
sort  of  criminality  he  will  specialize 
in.  Their  strongest  evidences  is  that 
they  have  done  that  identical  thing. 

If  then,  crime  is  but  a  symptom  of 
a  defective  brain,  and  not  the  out- 
growth of  malice  and  viciousness  as 
at  present  understood,  speed  the  day 
when  the  scientists  have  agreed  among 
themselves  and  given  to  the  world 
the  benefits  of  their  study  in  a  prac- 
tical, workable  manner.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
new  doctrine,  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple think  there  is  not,  it  will  die  its 
own  death  and  nothing  for  the  good 
of  humanity  come  of  it.  But  if  it  is 
truth,  before  which  the  mist  of  the 
ages  is  even  now  lifting,  thing  of  the 
ghasty  injustice     to  countless     thou- 
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sands  of  unfortunates  "who  have  suf- 
fered in  the  name  of  justice !     It  is 


a  gripping  speculation  at  any  rate. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


By  J.  J.  Jones  Jr 

James  Ford  has  returned  to  the 
institution,  from  a  short  visit  "with 
his  people,  in  Bessemer  City. 


The  boys  have  greatly  enjoyed 
the  watermillion  feasts  most  every 
day  last  week. 

#  *  *  * 
Hugh  More  has  left  the  institution 
for  a   short  visit  with  his  people  in 
Ansonville    N.    C. 

The  Training  School  was  defeated 
last  Saturday,  by  the  Hartsell  Mill, 
by  a  score  of  5 — 2. 

*  *     *     * 

Coiman  Smith,  Baynes  Porterfield, 
and  Loyd  Winner,  were  paroled  on 
last  Monday. 

*  *   *   *   * 

Miss  Viola  Maner,  of  Charlotte 
N.  C.  and  Miss  Myrtle  Cullerson,  of 
Laurin,  S.  C.  have  been  visiting 
Miss  Hattie  Fuller. 

*  *     *     * 

Mr.  T.  L.  Grier  and  some  of  his 
boys,  have  constructed  a  road  be- 
hind the  6th,  7th  and  8th  cottages 
and  also  repairing  the  roads  in  front. 

*  *     *     * 

Mr.  John  Funderburk  of  Kannapolis 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  conducted  the  service 
last  Sunday,  at  the  regular  time. 
He  took  his  text  from  a  passage  of 
the  old  Testament. 


Colonel  Olds,  one  of  the  Training 
School's  best  friends,  paid  the  School 
a  visit.  While  here  he  made  short 
but  very  interesting  talks,  which 
everyone  enjoyed  very  much,  the  boys 
hope  that  he  will  pay  us  another  visit. 

Thural  Wilkerson  and  William 
Gregory  were  honorably  paroled,  by 
Supt.  Boger.  Wilkerson  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  third  cottage.  Gregory  was 
one  of  the  best  Linotype  operators 
the  School  has  ever  had. 

*  *     *     * 

The  boys  who  were  made  happy  by 
'  their  friends  o.r  relatives  last  Wed- 
nesday were,  Obed  McClain,  Charlie 
Almond,  Doy  Hag~wood,  Brochie 
Flowers,  Alton  Etheridge,  Howard 
Riggs,  and  Lester  Morris. 

*  *     *     * 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Ducket  has  .returned 
to  the  institution  from  her  vacation. 

#  *  »  * 

Two  of  the  wark  force  boys  have 
been  promoted.  Lambert  Cavenaugh, 
has  been  placed  in  the  work  shop 
where  he  will  be  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Day,  Fleming  Floyd  has  been 
placed  in  the  bakery,  where  he  will 
be  under  the  charge  of  Mr.   Spaugh. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Training  School  added  another 
victory  to  its  sum,  by  defeating  the 
Flowes  Store,  4 — 0.  It  was  a  fine 
game.    Eussel    pitching,    and    Verbal 
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catching,  they  couldn't  do  a  thing 
with  his  balls.  Alexander  and  Duke, 
being  the  stars  of  the  game.  .The 
batteries  for  the  local  team  were; 
Russel,  arid  Verbal,  the  visitors 
Bost  and  Kiser. 

*  *         *         K 

Playing  on  our  grounds,  Roberta 
Mill  defeated  Flowes  Store  by  a 
score  of  10 — 1,  Biggers  pitching  a 
shut-out  till  the  last  half  of  the  8»* 
when  a  man  on  third  base  scored 
on  a  wild  throw.  The  batteries  for 
Roberta  Mills  were,  Biggers  and 
Verbis,  for  Flowes  Store  Bost  and 
Kiser. 

*  *  *  * 
Johnny  Wright  and  Paul  Funder- 
burk.  were  paroled  on  last  Tuesday 
Wright  was  a  member  of  the  8th 
cottage,  Fimderburk  was  a  member 
of  the  1st  cottage.  Both -boys  have 
made  a  good  record  while  here  and 
hope  that  they  will  do  the  same     at 

home. 

*     *     *     * 

As  the  end  of  the  baseball  season 
draws  near  we  often  read  of  a 
popular  player  being  honored  by  his 
community.     On    Thursday     of     last 


week  several  hundred  fans  from 
Cabarrus  County  paid  tribute  to 
"Rube"  Wilson,  the  local  boy  who 
has  been  Charlotte's  star  pitcher 
for  several  years. 

Last  Tuesday  was  another  "fav- 
orite son"  day,  this  time  at  the 
Training  School.  Just  before  the 
game  between  the  Flowes  Store  and 
the  Roberta  teams,  Mr.  John  Russell 
who  has  had  many  a  pitcher's  battle 
with  ' '  Rube ' '  Wilson,  and  whose 
good  left  arm  has  won  the  majority 
of  the  School 's  games  during  the 
past  three  years,  was  called  to  the 
plate. 

Mr.  Tom  Grier  was  the  spokesman 
on  this  occasion  and  in  the  presence 
of  about  100  visitors  and  our  400 
boys  and  officers,  told  Mr.  Russell 
how  greatly  his  services  were  appre- 
ciated and  as  a  token  of  their  esteem, 
presented  him  with  $25  and  a  hound 
pup. 

Unlike  his  friend  "Rube"  he  did 
not  receive  a  shot  gun,  but  knowing 
the  accuracy  of  that  old  pitching 
arm  we  would  suggest  that  when 
the  hunting  season  opens  he  just 
arm  himself  with  base  balls.  No 
other   ammunition  will   be   necessary. 


The  announcement  that  an  automatic  dishwasher  has  been  invented  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  many  busy  housewives  throughout  the  country.  Ac- 
cording to  meagre  reports  of  the  new  device,  the  invention  is  a  sort  of 
dinner  wagon  affair  and  the  dishes  are  washed  as  they  are  being  wheeled 
into  the  kitchen.  If  it  proves  to  be  practical,  it  will  be  a  boon  to  many 
a  woman. — Salisbury  Post. 
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SWEET  SEPTEMBER. 
O  sweet  September!  thy  first  breezes  bring 

The  dry  leaf's  rustle  and  the  squirrel's  laughter, 
The  cool,  fresh  air,  whence  health  and  vigor  spring, 
And  promise  of  exceeding  joy  hereafter. 

— G-eorge  Arnold. 


OCCASION  FOR  LOCAL  PRIDE. 

Well-defined  and  actively  prosecuted  purpose  has  resulted  in  two  outstand- 
ing achievements,  locally;  and  they  both  are  community  subjects  of  today. 

A  skyscraper  is  in  our  midst.  Of  course,  it  is  not  as  high  as  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  building  in  New  York,  nor  even  as  tall  as  the  handsome  Char- 
ley Johnston  Building,  recently  completed  in  Charlotte;  but  to  and  in  Concord 
it  is  a  veritable  skyscraper  and  we  are  all  proud  of  it.  This  is  the  new  six-, 
storied  bank  building  of  the  Cabarrus  Savings  Bank,  which  had  a  house-warm- 
ing on  Tuesday,  September  2nd.  There  may  be  and  are  larger  banking 
quarters  in  North  Carolina,  but  none  surpass  this  one  in  beauty,  arrangement 
or  completeness — it's  a  gem  of  a  home;  and  the  well-appointed  offices  on  the 
other  floors  are  practically  all  in  use  by  choice  tenants. 

The  officers  and  the  stockholders  of  this  enterprising  and  strong  financial 
institution  merit  and  receive  the  applause  of  the  public  for  their  vision  and 
their  manifestation  of  faith  in  the  community. 

The  other  notable  event  occurred  Sunday  night.     It  has  not  been  many  years 
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ago  when  it  was  practically  impossible  to  find  a  member  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation in  the  community.  Today  there  are  a  number  of  churches  of  this  faith 
in  Concord,  the  leading  congregation  being  the  one  on  Spring  street,  served 
By  Rev.  Dr.  G.'A.  Martin.  For  months  they  have  been  building  a  new 
and  modern  church  home.  It  would  prove  architecturally  a  credit  to  any  town 
or  city.  This  bee-hive  of  earnest,  active  people  have  done  it  all  themselves. 
They  resorted  to  no  begging  schemes,  lawn  parties  or  fairs — they  went  down 
in  their  own  pockets  and  gave  willingly  and  generously,  even  unto  the  hurting 
point  in  some  instances,  that  the  project  might  come  into  reality. 

Sunday  this  handsome,  new  Baptist  church  was  used  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  -crowded,  and  the  pastor  and  the  people  rejoice  in  the  achievement,  and 
give  praises  to  the  Lord  for  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  undertaking,  and  the 
public  unite  with  them  in  this  joy. 

******** 

TALKING  ABOUT  INERTIA. 

A  nervous,  active  woman,  the  other  day,  in  the  presence  of  THE  UPLIFT, 
failing  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  for  certain  performances,  accused 
her  husband  as  suffering  from  constitutional  inertia.  That's  an  awful  charge 
to  bring  against  her  lord. 

Webster  defines  inertia  as  "want  of  energy,"  "sluggishness,"  or  "an  ex- 
isting state  of  rest,  or  of  motion  in  the  same  straight  line  or  direction,  unless 
acted  on  by  an  external  force. ' '  So,  when  we  comprehend  the  terror  of  this 
definition,  one  must  admit  that  the  woman 's  husband  is  to  be  pitied.  It 's  bad 
enough  to  be  constitutionally  lazy;  but  to  be  afflicted  with  inertia  doubtless 
dates  back  to  other  causes. 

How  many  men  and  women  today,  in  maturity,  are  suffering  from  an  inde- 
finable disease  unless  you  give  it  the  common  diagnosis  of  laziness  or  inertia, 
and  yet  they  may  be  blameless.  Men  today  are  suffering  from  neglect  of 
parents,  or  a  lack  of  information,  or  indifference.  That  man,  who  moves  about 
under  the  reputation  of  being  lazy,  may  have  contracted  a  chronic  case  of 
hook-worm  in  childhood ;  he  may  be  suffering  the  direful  effects  of  bad  tonsils, 
or  lack  of  a  simple  treatment  due  him  in  youth. 

There  are  today  in  Cabarrus  county  a  girl  and  a  boy  (there  may  be  others) 
who  have  never  yet  been  seen  in  a  tidy  condition — they  wallow  in  dirt;  they 
hug  and  lie  down  in  sleep  by  the  side  of  a  hound  dog,  a  regular  bed-fellow, 
who  is  always  a  welcome  member  of  the  family  in  the  house.     They  attend 
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no  church,  nor  Sunday  School,  nor  would  they  ever  enter  a  day-school  except 
for  the  salient  influences  of  the  compulsory  school  law.  They  have  not  been 
vaccinated,  and  will  not  be  unless  the  law  is  invoked,  for  their  father  has 
declared  that  he  would  "rot  in  jail"  before  he  would  permit  it. 

Some  of  these  days  in  years  to  come  somebody  will  call  this  girl,  then  a 
woman  and  possibly  a  mother  (perish  the  thought)  as  afflicted  with  inertia, 
when  the  truth  is  she  had  been  sinned  against  in  childhood  by  an  ignorant, 
stubborn  father — one  of  Ben  Dixon  MacNeill  's  John  Smiths. 

******* 

LOOKS  THROUGH  CLOUDY  GLASSES. 

By  the  way  of  the  Asheville  Citizen,  we  come  across  a  fine  answer  to  a  provin- 
cial criticism  turned  loose  by  an  Iowa  editor.  The  Citizen  meets  "it  cleverly 
and  in  an  accurate  and  convincing  manner.  The  Iowa  editor  is  even  his- 
torically ignorant  of  the  correct  name  of  the  event,  which  he  designates  as 
the  "Civil  War,"  but  just  follow  the  Citizen: 

A  correspondent  sends  to  The  Citizen  an  editorial  clipping  from  a  news- 
paper that  undertakes  to  point  out  to  the  South  some  shortcomings  which 
should  be  overcome.  The  name  of  the  paper  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  ap- 
parently published  somewhere  in  Iowa.  Briefly  the  analysis  and  the  admoni- 
tion are  as  follows : 

In  the  United  States  there  are  eighteen  cities  of  over  400,000  population, 
but  only  three  of  them  are  in  the  South — St.  Louis,  Baltimore  and  New 
Orleans.     The  rest  is  better  quoted  verbatim : 

The  figures  given  show  that  the  Southern  states,  five  of  which  were 
among  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  and  several  others  among  the  first 
admitted  into  the  Union  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  have  not  kept 
pace  with  our  northern  states.  Climatic  conditions  had  much  to  do  in  re- 
tarding the  development  of  the  South  and  the  race  issue  has  kept  northern 
people  from  locating  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  The 
Civil  War  could  not  have  kept  the  South  in  the  background,  because 
it  has  wonderful  resources  and  a  mild  climate,  which  kept  down  living- 
expenses.  The  glad  hand  was  not  offered  to  many  who  came  from  Eu- 
rope and  they  located  in  communities  in  which  they  felt  there  was  a 
welcome  for  them.  Educational  advantages  in  Southern  states  have  not 
been  so  good  as  they  have  in  our  northern  commonwealths  and  public 
sentiment  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  is  anything  but  broad  and  lib- 
eral. Southerners  should  study  our  national  census  reports  and  profit  by 
many  of  the  blunders  that  have  kept  them  in  the  rear  in  the  march  of 
American  progress. 
This  is  evidently  intended  for  friendly  advice  but  not  often  has  a   critic 
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assumed  the  role  with  less  acuteness  in  understanding  of  conditions,  history 
and,  above  all,  the  advancement  the  South  has  made  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

Because  so  much  of  its  territory  is  agricultural  instead  of  industrial  in  en- 
dowment, the  South  will  perhaps  never  be  a  land  of  great  cities  comparable 
to  New  York  and  Chicago — and  the  South  is  fortunate  in  such  a  destiny.  It 
is  becoming  a  region  of  alert  owns  and  cities  of  medium  size.  Highways  and 
motor  vehicles  arrived  in  time  to  save  us  from  many  of  the  evils  of  urban 
congestion. 

To  say  that  the  War  Between  the  States  could  not  have  kept  the  South  in 
the  background  is  to  betray  ignorance  of  economic  and  political  history  that 
is  almost  incurable.  To  pity  the  South  because  it  has  been  saved  from  the 
influx  of  undesirable  immigrants  that  is  such  a  problem  in  other  sections  is 
to  ignore  one  of  the  South 's  most  valuable  possessions,  a  racial  stock  the 
purest  in  the  country  and  one  to  which  the  rest  of  the  United  States  may 
have  to  look  for  the  preservation  of  some  fundamental  principals  of  social 
and  political  life.  To  pass  by  without  a  word  the  marvelous  progress  in  edu- 
cation made  in  such  States  as  North  Carolina  in  the  last  twenty  years  is  to 
suggest  non-familiarity  with  even  newspaper  history.  As  to  tolerate  and 
broadness,  there  is  anywhere  always  room  for  improvement ;  but  people  of  the 
East,  North  and  West  are  coming  South  in  increasing  numbers  because  they 
find  here  not  only  profitable  investments  but  the  schools,  churches,  hospitality 
of  mind  and  manners  that  make  them  feel  at  home.  As  proof  of  this  latter 
statement,  in  the  letter  accompanying  this  discouraging  review  of  Southern 
life  and  conditions  our  correspondent  says:  "I  was  born  and  reared  in  the 
North,  but  the  South  is  my  home  now  and  I  am  interested  in  this  wonderful 
country,  especially  Western  North  Carolina." 

******** 
ABOUT  TO  BECOME  UNANIMOUS. 

There  are  people  seriously  affected  by  the  epidemic  that  is  sweeping  this 
land  of  ours.  Others  tried  to  laugh  it  to  shame  and  by  poking  fun  at  the 
bobbed  hair  craze  that  is  about  to  become  unanimous.  It  is  no  use  to  make 
protest — it  must  run  its  course,  and  then  the  glorious  women  and  girls  will 
return  to  the  cultivation  of  the  beautifying  possession  of  suites  of  fine  natural 
head-gear,  to  the  joy  of  their  male  friends. 

A  few  of  the  mothers  and  grand-mothers  have  not  fallen  to  the  fashion  of 
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bobbing  their  hair.  They  have  been  strong  enough  to  resist.  A  few  months 
ago,  though  the  style  had  its  beginning  with  questionable  and  unhappy 
classes,  just  a  few  of  our  dear  sisters  had  the  nerve  to  part  with  their  head 
glory — they  were  then  the  exception,  and  attracted  great  attention.  Today 
those  who  refuse  to  fall  victim  to  the  epidemic  are  the  exception. 

Recently  there  assembled  in  our  midst  accredited  delegates  from  the  societies 
of  a  church  organization,  meeting  in  annual  convention.  Lots  of  attractive 
faces  among  the  enthusiastic  workers  of  this  religious  organization;  but  when 
it  was  noticed  that  only  a  half  dozen  had  not  become  bobbed  the  chief  objector 
in  the  town  went  up  and  down  the  street  declaring  that,  having  lost  hope,  he 
had  given  up  that  bobbed  hair  had  won  the  fight,  and  he  announced  his  sur- 
render. Any  practice  or  fashion  that  the  church  will  tolerate  or  condone,  may 
well  be  accepted. 

There  is  one  consolation,  however,  purely  mercenary,  and  that  is  the  practice 
saves  hat  costs — for  it  is  so  tempting  to  go  with  uncovered  heads,  if  for  no 
other  reasons  that  to  show  the  public  a  spirit  of  "it 's  my  business,  not  yours, 

as  to  what  I  do  with  my  hair — I  am  independent. ' ' 

******** 

CONSPICUOUS  REVENUE. 

It  is  announced  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  income 
from  outomobiles  and  gas  amounts  in  the  two  years  to  nearly  fourteen  million 
dollars.  This  enormous  sum  comes  from  people  who  operate  machines,  and 
in  no  wise  levies  any  tax  on  property.  In  the  light  of  what  we  already  know, 
this  revenue  the  state  receives  from  machines  and  gas  works  no  hardship  on 
the  people,  but  seems  a  direct  benefit  in  the  pleasure  of  better  roads,  minimiz- 
ing the  quantity  of  gas  necessary  to  negotiate  distance  and  prolongs  the  life 
of  a  car. 

The  average  owner  of  a  car  would  not  kick  against  an  increase  in  license 
and  gas  tax,  if  it  would  materially  extend  the  mileage  of  good  roads  and  pro- 
long his  car's  usefulness  and  add  to  his  comfort. 


MAJOR  WADE  PHILLIPS  IS  COMMANDER. 

At  the  anual  meeting  of  the  State  American  Legion  in  Asheville,  there  were 
just  two  avowed  candidates  for  the  position  of  Commander.  When  the  elec- 
tion occurred  it  was  found  that  Maj.  Wade  Phillips,  of  Lexington,  had  won 
by  the  narrow  margin  of  four  votes,  thus  defeating  Major  Cherry,  of  Gastonia. 
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It  appears  that  the  Legion,  which  had  an  overture  to  take  some  action  rela- 
tive to  the  Water  and  Terminal  proposition  now  before  the  people  for  its 
approval  or  rejection,  tabled  the  resolution  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Col.  Ike  Meekins,  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor,  has  issued  a  chal- 
lenge to  Hon.  A.  W.  McLean,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  governorship, 
for  a  joint  canvass  of  state.  Mr.  McLean,  according  to  a  published  state- 
ment, has  accepted  the  invitation  to  meet  Col.  Meekins.  This  course  will  not 
change  a  single  vote,  but  may  result  in  creating  a  certain  amount  of  bitter- 
ness, which  can  do  no  good. 


•  *  •  *  * 


"Ma"  Ferguson,  who  had  won  the  democratic  nomination  for  governor  of 
Texas,  had  her  own  way  at  the  state  convention.  The  sister  was  in  the  saddle 
and  she  rode  gracefully  as  the  women  of  the  old  days  thought  it  right  and 
proper  to  sit  the  saddle.  ' 
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BARNYARD  GOLF. 


By  M.  L.  Allen. 

Just  about  fifty  years  ago  the  greatest  excitement  offered  the  people  of  that 
day  in  the  good  old  village  of  Mt.  Pleasant  was  at  thex  hands  of  some  of  the 
older  citizens  (as  the  children  so  regarded  them)  who  daily  pitched  horse-shoes 
in  the  public  square.  The  artists  that  furnished  so  much  joy  and  excitement 
were  the  late  Maj.  Heilig,  Jesse  Sheen,  DeBerry  Lentz,  John  Hnrkey,  Sandy 
Foil,  Kin  Cox,  and  sometimes  old  man  Riley  Kindley.  Taking  in  the  game 
on  periodical  occasions  ivas  the  late  Frank  Rogers  and  W.  S.  Hartsell,  ivho 
hung  by  more  to  get  a  good  lough  out  of  Kin  Cox's  dry  tvit  than  for  the, 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  brillant  game  of  barnyard  golf.  Mr  Hartsell  is  the 
only  one  of  that  bunch  of  fine  characters  that  is  still  with  us. 

This  story,  which  follotvs,  exhibits  a  brilliancy  that  the  old  M\t.  Pleasant 
people  never  approached.  They  lacked,  perhaps,  the  proper  setting,  for 
in  this  story  a  snake  furnished  the  real  thrill.  By  the  way,  here  is  a  sugges- 
tion to  President  Joe  Cannon  and  Secretary  Dr.  Spencer,  of  the  Cabarrus 
County  Fair,  which,  properly  advertised,  tvould  draiv  a  large  crowd  and  afford 
much  intense  interest.  By  all  means  let  us  have  a  horse-shoe  tournament  on 
the  coming  fair  program- 


Thoughts  of  peril  were  far  from 
Jack  Clark's  mind  as  he  left  Dan 
Morris'  blacksmith  ami  repair  shop 
and  hunted  for  the  grass  spots  along 
a  sand  road  bordered  with  cabbage 
palms.  He  held  two  special  made 
horseshoes  in  his  right  hand  and  they 
clanged  unmusically  together  in 
rhythm  with  his  steps  .  A  butcher 
bird  followed  him  from  one  hiding- 
place  to  another  and  mocked,  jhis 
half-hearted  attempt  to  whistle. 
Above  him  and  to  his  right  a  buzzard 
circled  lazily  against  a  sky  flecked 
with  white  clouds. 

Jack  was  not  in  a  happy  mood,  for 
he  was  at  odds  with  his  best  friend, 
Clyde  Strayer.  It  had  all  happened 
at  a  friendly  game  of  horseshoes, 
when  each  one' claimed  that  his  shoe 
was  nearest  the  iron  stake.  In  his 
anger  Clyde  had  snarled,  "I'll  show 
you  Monday,  and  I  don't  want  any- 


thing more  to  do  with  you — you 
cheat ! ' '  Their  friendship  had  been 
put  to  the  test  for  several  weeks, 
for  these  two  boys  were  the  best 
horseshoe  pitchers  in  and  around  Ay- 
mar.  This  village  would  soon  be  re- 
presented at  the  county  fair  by  the 
best  horseshoe  pitcher,  and  on  Mon- 
day the  deciding  contest  would  be 
held.  And  if  the  representative 
should  be  the  winner  at  the  fair,  then 
he  would  be  eligible  for  the  state 
tournament. 

At  first  Jack  thought  of  staying 
away  from  the  contest,  but  later  he 
decided  that  this  would  look  coward- 
ly. Clyde  might  beat  him  and  this 
would  undoubtedly  cause  him  to  feel 
like  making  up,  and  Jack  would  rather 
have  his  friendship  than  the  laurels 
of  the  tournament.  All  close  deci- 
sions would  be  decided  by  the  judges 
to  avoid  any  disputes. 
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Jack  came  out  of  his  reverie  very 
suddenly.  He  had  heard  the  unmis- 
takable rattle  of  a  snake.  The  noise 
was  some  distance  away  but  he  recog- 
nized it.  He  became  conscious  too 
that  the  buzzard  was  circling  much 
nearer  to  the  earth  and  far  above  it 
another  bird  began  a  seris  of  circles 
which  would  eventually  bring  it  much 
nearer  to  the  jungles  bordering  the 
lake. 

"Something  dead  or  in  danger," 
Jack  reasoned  through  his  knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  the  bird. 

Again  he  heard  the  unmistakable 
rattle,  and  he  stopped  to  look  sharply 
at  the  tangled  growth  along  the  road. 
He  had  been  in  there  often,  for  sev- 
eral of  the  boys  had  a  boat  by  the 
lake  side. 

"Help!" 

Jack  plunged  into  the  growth  with- 
out thought  of  danger  to  himself.  He 
forced  his  way  through  sharp-edged 
grass  and  bushes  toward  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  cry  of  distress 
had  come.  He  found  it  necessary  to 
leave  the  path  which  his  comrades  had 
made  and  his  progress  was  necessarily 
slow.  Finally,  pushing  aside  a  cur- 
tain of  Spanish  moss  he  saw  a  sight 
which  nauseated  him.  On  the  very 
edge  of  a  hyacinth  covered  pool  Clyde 
Strayer  stood  with  eyes  large  from 
fear,  for  an  immense  diamond  rattle- 
snake lay  curled  ready  to  strike  only 
a  short  distance  from  him. 

It  was  a  precarious  position  for 
Clyde.  If  he  stepped  backward  the 
depths  of  the  pool  would  claim  him 
with  its  bottom  of  oozy  muck.  He 
dare  not  creep  to  one  side  for  fear 
the  snake  would  strike.  The  stirring 
of  the  bushes  by  Jack  caused  it  to 
give  a  warning  signal,  and  the  beady 


and  treacherous  eyes  watched  for 
Clyde  to  make  a  movement.  No 
thought  of  a  misunderstanding  enter- 
ed Jack's  mind.  He  must  save  his 
chum,  but  how?  No  club  could  be 
found  and  if  there  had  been  one 
about  it  would  have  been  foolish  to 
have  tried  to  wield  it.  The  snake 
was  ready  to  sink  its  fangs  into  the 
one  nearest  to  it,  and  that  person 
was  Clyde. 

Of  a  sudden  Jack  felt  the  weight 
of  the  two  steel  shoes  in  his  hand. 
They  were  of  regulation  weight;  near- 
ly two  and  a  half  pounds  each.  For 
months  he  had  been  practicing  al- 
most daily  in  an  endeavor  to  make 
each  throw  a  ringer  over  an  iron 
stake.  The  snake  had  its  head  elevat- 
ed to  about  the  same  height  as  the 
stakes  were  above  the  ground.  He 
would  use  this  snake's  head  as  a 
stake.  Jack  was  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  a  high  shoe,  and  if  he  could 
only  make  it  open  up  just  right,  it 
would  force  the  reptile's  head  to  the 
ground  and  perhaps  the  ends  would 
sink  into  the  soft  ground  and  hold 
it  long  enough  for  Clyde  to  make  his 
escape. 

Carefully  he  parted  the  vines  about 
him  for  an  opening  in  which  to  make 
the  swing.  Clyde  was  watching  his 
every  move  with  fascinated  and  hope- 
ful eyes;  for  he  saw  the  shoes  in  his 
friend's  hand  and  knew  from  his  ac- 
tions what  was  going  on  in  Jack's 
mind.  Slowly  Jack's  arm  swung 
backward  and  forward  as  he  measured 
the  distance  from  half-closed  eye- 
lids. Finally  he  swung  his  arm  back 
a  little  farther  than  usual  for  the 
toss.  A  bit  of  weed  caught  on  the 
caulks  and  the  shoe  fell  from  his  hand 
several   feet   from    the   snake,   which 
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rattled  its  tail  in  terrific  warning. 

Perspiration  stood  out  upon  Jack's 
forehead,  and  Clyde  was  unconscious- 
ly bitting  his  lower  lip.  Jack  gritted 
his  teeth  and  grasped  the  remaining 
shoe  in  his  right  hand  with  the  palm 
up.  This  time  he  made  sure  that 
there  was  an  open  space  both  in  front 
and  in  back.  He  made  an  easy  swing 
and  then  stepped  forward  with  his 
left  foot.  The  shoe  sailed  through 
the  air,  and,  as  Jack  had  initended, 
it  made  a  one  and  one-quarter  turn. 
This  caused  it  to  open  up  so  that 
the  ends  of  the  shoe  were  on  either 
side  of  the  rattltr  just  below  its  head. 
The  weight  and  speed  of  the  shoe 
forced  the  head  of  the  snake  down 
into  the  mud,  where  it  was  secure 
for  the  moment. 

' '  Quick !  Jump  over  it — this 
way!"  Jack  screamed. 

And  Clyde  did  made  a  clean,  high 
jump  over  the  diamond  rattle  snake 
which  thrashed  about  until  it  was 
loose  and  then  straightened  out  and 
disappeared  from  view. 

' '  Jack,  you  're  a  wonder ! ' '  Clyde 
exclaimed  same  time  later  when  they 
had  reached  the  sandy  highway  after 
a  wild  scramble.  ' '  You  're  a  wizard ! 
And  that 's  putting  '  barnyard  golf ' 
to  a  practical  purpose.  Give  me  your 
hand  on  it. ' ' 

Jack  grasped  his  chimin's  hand,  but 
quickly  tossed  it  aside  with  an  embar- 
rassed laugh. 

' '  Let 's  call  our  quarrel  quits — what 
say,  Clyde?" 

' '  Ah,  forget  that  talk,  Jack.  That 's 
kid  stuff  anywa,y. " 

"I'm  glad,  Clyde." 

They  walked  arm  in  arm  along  the 
road  for  a  stretch,  when  Jack  pulled 
his  chum  to  a  stop. 


"Jumping  gee  whiz!  I  haven't  any 
good  shoes  for  the  meet  on  Monday." 

' '  Good  night !  You  've  got  to  be  in 
that  or  I  won't  enter." 

' '  Yes  you  will ;  one  of  us  must  win. 
I  know;  you  run  over  to  the  house 
and  get  your  dad's  shotgun.  We'll 
shoot  off  a  few  charges  to  scare  the 
rattler  away — Say,  I  wonder  which 
one  of  us  will  win?  I  hope  you  do, 
Clyde ;  honest  guns  I  do. " 

' '  Huh  !  You  deserve  it  more  than 
I  do.  You've  got  the  nerve,  Jack, 
old  boy." 

Monday  was  a  big  day  for  Ayrnar, 
for  the  horseshoe  pitching  tourna- 
ment promised  many  thrills.  The  con- 
tests would  continue  during  the  en- 
tire day  and  there  would  be  the  meet- 
ing of  friends  from  miles  around. 
Then,  too,  the  tale  of  the  thrilling 
incident,  in  which  Jack  had  placed 
a  ringer  over  the  rattler's  neck  and 
thus  had  saved  his  friend,  had  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth  througout  the 
entire  vicinity.  A  half  dozen  lanes 
had  been  built  under  live  oaks  heavily 
hung  with  the  long  gray  Spanish 
moss  so  abundant  in  the  southern 
states. 

Jack  and  Clyde  were  on  hand  at 
an  early  hour  and  now  they  were 
seated  on  a  palmetto  log  inside  the 
Sunshine  Club 's  hut,  which  consisted 
of  a  framework  of  bamboo  covered 
with  dried  palm  fronds. 

' '  How  do  you  feel — arm  limbered 
up?"  Clyde  asked  of  his  friend  as 
he  kicked  at  the  sand  floor. 

' '  Pretty  good.  I  had  my  dad  mas- 
sage my  arm  last  night  and  this  morn- 
ing.    I  feel  kind  of  nervous  though. ' ' 

' '  Same  here.  I  wish  they  'd  hurry 
up  and  start  the  ball  rolling,  or,  rath- 
er, the  shoes  flying.     We  must  get  an 
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early  lead  and.  then  we  will  be  on  the 
jump  pretty  much  all  day. ' ' 

Ja'ek  went  o-vser  to  the  opening 
which  served  as  a  window  and  looked 
outside  to  see  if  there  we  many  gath- 
ered about  the  lanes. 

"The  lanes  are  all  full  now  with 
a  bunch  limbering  up.  There's  Ike 
Welton  from  over  at  the  Corners. 
My  dad  said  I'd  have  to  do  some 
pretty  tall  tossing  to  crowd  him 
out. 

Clyde  came  over  beside  him  and 
threw  a  careless  arm  about  Jack's 
shoulders.  Then  he  playfully  pulled 
the  peak  of  Jack's  cap  over  his  eyes. 

"Say,  old  man,  I'm  in  this  game. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  a  dozen  Ike  TVel- 
tons,  but  remember  you're  got  your 
little  friend  to  beat — I  hurl  a  wicked 
shoe. 

The  boys'  friendly  bandy  of  words 
was  cut  short  by  the  sharp  note  of  a 
judge's  whistle,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  were  hard  at  work.  Six  pairs 
were  making  the  shoes  fly  across  the 
forty  feet  of  tl\e  lanes.  The  crowd  was 
packed  as  close  as  they  were  allowed 
about  the  players.  A  great  many  of 
the  tossers  showed  a  lack  of  intense 
training  when  put  to  the  test.  All 
morning  long  the  contests  continued, 
but  by  noon-time  more  than  half  of  the 
players  had  been  beaten  and  they 
had  mournfully  taken  their  places 
among  the  spectators. 

A  halt  was  called  for  lunch  and  as 
the  throng  dispersed  to  their  homes 
or  opened  their  packages  and  boxes 
of  lunch  "under  the  trees,  there  was 
much  speculation  as  to  who  would 
hold  out  to  the  last.  Jack  and  Clyde 
had  pitched  well,  and  their  long  hours 
of  study  and  practice  made  them  ex- 
perts in  making  the  horseshoes  behave 


as  they  wanted  them  too. 

"I  tell  you,  Jack,  old  Man  Jim 
Swartz  had  me  about  floored  on  my 
second  game,  but  I  guess  he  just  had 
a  run  of  luck. ' ' 

' '  Did  you  see  my  dad 's  hired  man 
and  me  tossing  just  before  quitting? 
He  stuck  right  by  me  until  after  we 
had  reached  the  thirty  mark,  but  when 
we  finished  the  score  was  50-36  in  my 
favor. 

' '  Yeh  !  I  think  you  just  tease  them 
along,  Jack.  I  saw  you  playing 
Squire  Hogan's  nephew.  You  didn't 
make  a  ringer  for  a  long  time.  That 
boy  thinks  because  he  saw  a  national 
tournament  at  Cincinnati  that  he's  a 
champion. 

"Oh,  well,  I  didn't  want  to  hurt 
his  feeling's,  so  I  let  him  down  easy." 

"Just  like  you,  Jack.  Say,  look 
at  the  callouses  on  my  pitching 
fingers. ' ' 

Jack  nodded  his  head  and  examined 
his  own.  They  were  not  standing 
the  wear  fo  the  rough  shoes  as  they 
slipped  from  his  fingers.  Already 
they  appeared  somewhat  raw. 

"Gee,  Jack,  you  ought  to  tape  them 
with  adhesive. ' ' 

But  Jack  shook  his  head  decidedly. 

"I  don't  dare;  it  would  interfere 
with  the  turn  of  the  shoe  so  that  it 
would  not  open  up  at  the  stake." 

"I  guess  you're  right  at  that." 

The  afternoon  games  started  with 
signs  of  intense  excitement  on  the 
part  of  the  spectators  and  the  tossers. 
The  poor  ones  had  been  weeded  out 
during  the  morning  and  the  points 
would  now  be  closely  contested.  Na- 
ture's arena  rang  with  the  shouts  of 
advice  and  cheers  when  the  battle 
were  hard  fought. 

Toward  three  o'clock  Jack  was  in 
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agony  from  bis  injured  fingers.  They 
were  worn  far  below  tbe  skin  and 
drops  of  blood  were  forced  from  tbem 
each  time  a  shoe  left  his  hand,  but 
he  pursed  his  lips  and  fought  on. 
As  if  by  routine  work,  he  placed  one 
ringer  after  another.  Old  and  young 
went  down  to  defeat  before  his  won- 
derful pitching.  He  became  uncon- 
scious of  the  sepctators  and  what 
they  were  saying.  He  concentrated 
fully  upon  his  game,  and  all  com- 
ments and  cheers  failed  to  disconcert 
his  accuracy. 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  and  for 
a  few  minutes  Jack  was  without  an 
opponent.  Clyde  and  Ike  Welton 
were  tossing  a  close  game.  Although 
Ike  was  playing  without  any  science, 
his  shoes  were  constantly  mating 
ringers  upon  the  iron  pegs.  But  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  game,  and 
a  study  of  each  well  placed  shoe  gave 
Clyde  the  victory. 

As  the  two  boys  faced  each  other, 
they  smiled  faintly.  It  was  a  situa- 
tion they  had  dreamed  about,  but  had 
not  dared  to  confine  it  to  one  another. 
They  did  not  speak,  but  each  knew 
the  other  was  glad  that  one  of  them 
would  be  represented  at  the  county 
fair.  They  picked  up  their  shoes  and 
began  to  toss  them  as  if  in  a  friendly 
game.  With  apparently  no  effort  at 
all  they  seldom  failed  to  make  a 
ringer.  It  looked  as  though  the  final 
game  would  be  a  long  drawn-out  af- 
fair. The  crowd  was  not  shouting 
now,  for  they  were  almost  holding 
their  breath  so  intense  was  their  in- 
terest and  exeiitement.  They  were 
seeing  a  game  of  science  in  barnyard 
golf.  Everyone  was  made  to  realize 
what  practice  and  study  had  done 
for    these    two    boys.     But    now    and 


then  a  slip  was  made  or  there  was 
some  'miscalculation  and  the  score 
grew  by  degrees.  First  one  and  then 
the  other  was  a  few  points  ahead. 
Jack  pitched  a  high  shoe,  which  made 
it  curve  from  his  hand  into  the  air 
and  then  gradually  drop  to  the  iron 
peg.  Clyde's  were  low  and  speedy, 
but  each  used  a  clockwise  method 
in  which  their  shoes  made  a  turn  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of 
the  clock,  so  that  they  would  open  up 
and  slip  on  the  stake. 

Forty-seven-forty-four  the  game 
stood  in  Clyde's  favor  with  Jack's 
turn  with  the  shoes.  Plunk!  One 
shoe  had  been  accurately  placed  about 
the  peg.  Plunk!  And  the  second 
shoe  fitted  above  the  first  one  as  if  it 
had  been  carefully  dropped  there. 
Clyde  stepper  up  and  smiled  dryly. 
He  placed  his  first  shoe  exactly  on 
top  of  the  two  already  there.  The 
crowd  broke  itis  silence  with  an  im- 
mense cheer.  There  was  a  wild  clap- 
ping of  hands  and  of  cat-calls  from 
the  boys.  But  the  end  of  Clyde's 
second  shoe  nipped  the  stake  and  went 
well  to  one  side.  The  game  stood 
forty-seven  to  forty-seven. 

As  Jack  had  won  three  points  in 
the  previous  game,  he  tossed  first. 
He  amazed  the  crowd  by  making  two 
ringers  without  any  apparent  effort. 
"When  Clyde  took  his  place  in  the  box 
there  was  a  glad  light  in  his  eyes. 
He,  too,  placed  one  easy  ringer,  and 
then  no  one  but  Jack  noticed  the  way 
he  grasped  his  second  shoe.  Usually 
he  held  his  palm  upward  with  his  lit- 
tle finger  near  the  heel  caulk,  but  with 
this  shoe  he  held  it  as  he  would  grasp 
a  rope.  Jack  held  out  a  detaining 
hand,  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  slipper 
had  left  his  friend 's  hand.     The  shoe 
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sped  across  the  lane,  but  it  fell  at  crowd  gathered  him  up  and  carried 

least  a  foot  short  of  the  peg.  him  away  and  in  looking  down  Jack' 

The  judges  never  had  a  chance  to  saw  that  he  was  riding  along  upon  one 

pronounce     Jack     the     victor.       The  of  Clyde's  shoulders. 


COLONIAL  GIRLS  LED  BUSY  LIVES. 

Complied  from  Alice  Earlis  Colonial  Days. 


Girls'    Occupations 

Hatchelling  and  carding,  spinning 
and  reeling,  weaving  and  bleaching, 
cooking,  candle  and  cheese-making 
were  not  the  only  household  occupa- 
tions for  our  busy  grandmothers 
when  they  were  young;  a  score  of  do- 
mestic duties  kept  ever  busy  their 
ready  hands. 

Some  notion  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  housekeeper  over  a  century  ago 
may  be  obtained  from  this  advertise- 
ment in  the  ' '  Pennsylvania  Packet ' ' 
of  September  23,  1780: 

' '  Wanted  at  a  Seat  about  half  a 
day's  journey  from  Philadelphia,  on 
which  are  good  improvements  and.  do- 
mestics, a  single  woman  of  unsullied 
reputation,  an  affable,  cheerful,  ac- 
tive and  amiable  disposition;  clean- 
ly, industrious,  perfectly  qualified  to 
direct  and  manage  the  female  con- 
cerns of  country  business,  as  raising 
small  stock,  dairying,  marketing, 
combing,  carding,  spinning,  knitting, 
sewing,  pickling,  preserving,  etc.,  and 
occasionally  to  instruct  two  young 
ladies  in  those  branches  of  economy, 
who,  with  their  father,  compose  the 
family.  Such  a  person  will  be  treated 
with  respect  and  esteem,  and  meet 
with  every  encouragement  due  to  such 
a  character." 

There  is  in  a  Connecticut  library  a 
diary  written  by  a  young  girl  in  the 
year    1775.     Her    name    was    Abigail 


Foote.     She  set  down  her  daily  work, 
and  the  entries  run  like  this : 

' '  Fix  'd  gown  for  Prude,  mend 
mother's  riding  hood,  spun  short 
thread,  fix'd  two  gowns  for  Welsh's 
girls,  carded  tow,  spun  linen,  worked 
on  cheese  basket,  hatchel'd  flax  with 
Hannah,  we  did  fifty-one  lbs.  apiece, 
pleated  and  ironed,  read  a  sermon  of 
Doddridge 's,  spooled  a  piece,  milked 
the  cows,  spun  linen,  did  fifty  knots, 
made  a  broom  of  guinea  wheat  straw, 
spun  thread  to  whiten,  set  a  red  dye, 
had  two  scholars  from  Mrs.  Taylor's, 
I  carded  two  pounds  of  whole  wool 
and  felt  nationly,  spun  harness  twine, 
scoured  the  pewter." 

She  tells  also  of  washing,  cooking 
knittinig,  weeding  the  garden,  pickin: 
geese,  etc.,  and  of  many  visits  to  her 
friends.  She  dipped  candles  in  the 
spring,  and  made  soap  in  the  autumn. 
This  latter  was  a  trying  and  burden- 
some domestic  duty,  but  the  soft  soap 
was  important  for  home  use.  The 
soap  was  always  carefully  stirred  one 
way.  The  "Pennsylvania  Dutch" 
used  a  sassafras  stick  to  stir  it.  A 
good  smart  worker  could  make  a  bar- 
rel of  soap  in  a  clay,  and  have  time 
to  sit  and  rest  in  the  afternoon  and 
talk  her  luck  over,  before  getting  sup- 
per. 

This  soft  soap  was  used  in  the  great 
monthly  washings  which,  for  a  cen- 
tury after  the  settlement  of  the  colo- 
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nies,  seem  to  have  been  custom.  The 
household  wash  allowed  to  accumu- 
late, and  the  washing  done  once  a 
month,  or  in  some  household  in  three 
months. 

B.  Franklin  Brought  in  Broom  Corn 
Seeds 
Abigail  Foote  wrote  of  making  a 
broom  of  guinea  wheat.  This  was 
not  broom  corn,  for  that  useful  plant 
was  not  grown  in  Connecticut  for  the 
purpose  of  broom  making  till  some 
twenty  years  or  more  after  she  wrote 
her  diary.  Brooms  and  brushes  were 
made  of  it  in  Italy  two  centuries 
ago.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was 
ever  quick  to  use  and  develop  any- 
thing that  would  benefit  his  native 
country,  and  was  ever  ready  to  take 
a  hint,  noted  a  few  seeds  of  broom 
corn  hanging  on  an  imported  brush. 
He  planted  these  seeds  and  raised 
some  of  the  corn;  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son placed  broom  corn  among  the 
productions  of  Virginia  in  1781.  By 
this  time  many  had  planted  it,  but  no 
systematic  plan  of  raisinig  broom 
corn  abundantly  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  brooms  was  planted  till  1798, 
when  Levi  Dickensen,  a  Yankee  farm- 
er, planted  half  an  acre.  From  this 
he  made  100-200  brooms  which  he 
peddled  in  a  horse  cart  in  neighbor- 
ing towns.  The  following  year  he 
planted  an  acre ;  and  the  tall  broom 
corn  with  its  spreading-  panicles  at- 
tracted much  attention.  He  carried 
brooms  soon  to  New  London  and  in 
1805  to  Albany  and  Boston.  So  rapid 
was  the  increase  of  manufacture  that 
in  1810  70,000  brooms  were  made  in 
the  country.  Since  then  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  have  gone  forth  from 
the  villages  and  farm  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. 


Doubless  Abigail  Foote  made  many 
an  "Indian  broom,"  as  well  as  her 
brooms  of  guinea  wheat,  which  may 
have  been  a  special  home  manufacture 
of  her  neigborhood ;  for  many  fibres, 
leaves  and  straws  were  used  locally 
in  broom  making. 

Geese  Picking  Hard  On  Geese 

Another  duty  of  the  women  of  the 
old-time  household  was  the  picking 
of  domestic  geese.  Geese  were  raised 
for  their  feathers  more  than  as  food. 
In  some  towns  every  family  had  a 
flock,  and  their  clanking  was  heard  all 
day,  and  sometimes  all  night.  They 
roamed  the  streets  all  summer,  eat- 
ing grass  by  the  highways  and  wal- 
lowing in  the  puddles.  In  midwinter 
they  were  kept  in  barnyards,  but  the 
rest  of  the  year  they  spent  the  night 
in  the  street,  each  flock  near  the  home 
of  ts  owner.  They  made  so  much 
noise  on  summer  Sundays  that  they 
seriously  disturbed  church  services, 
and  became  such  nuisance  that  at  last 
the  boys  killed  whole  flocks. 

Goose  picking  was  cruel  work. 
Three  or  four  times  a  year  were  the 
feathers  stripped  from  live  birds. 
A  stocking  was  pulled  over  the  bird's 
head  to  keep  it  from  bitting.  The 
pickers  had  to  wear  old  clothes  and 
tie  covers  over  the  hair,  as  the  down 
flew  everywhere.  The  ,  quills,  used 
for  pens,  were  never  pulled  from  a 
goose  but  once.  Among  the  Dutch, 
geese  were  everywhere  raised;  for 
featherbeds  were,  if  possible,  more  de- 
sired by  the  Dutch  than  the  English. 

In  a  work  entitled  "good  order 
established  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey, ' '  written  by  a  Quaker  in  1685, 
he  urges  that  schools  be  provided 
where  girls  could  be  instructed  in 
"the    spinning    of   flax,    sewing,    and 
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making  all  sorts  of  useful  needle- 
work, knitting-  of  gloves  and  stock- 
ings, making  of  straw  works,  as  hats, 
baskets,  etc.,  or  any  other  useful  art 
or  mystery. 

Betsey  Metcalf  Invented  Straw  Bon- 
net Industry 

When  the  beautiful  straw  bonnets 
of  Italian  braid,  Genoese,  Leghorn 
and  others,  were  brought  here,  they 
were  too  costly  for  many  to  purchase, 
and  many  attempts,  especially  by 
country-bred  girls,  were  made  to 
plait  at  home  straw  braids  to  imi- 
tate these  envied  bonnets.  To  Betsey 
Metcalf,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
is  accorded  the  honor  of  starting  the 
straw  hat  business  in  America.  A 
Mrs.  Sibylla  Masters  in  Philadelphia 
received  a  patent  on  hat  straw  from 
London.  The  first  patent  issued  by 
the  United  States  to  a  woman  was 
for  an  invention  in  straw  plaiting. 
Mrs.  Woodhonse  at  Weathersfielc1;,"' 
Conn.,  has  a  national  reputation  for 
' '  leghorn ' '  hats ;  she  received  a  price 
of  twenty  guineas  from  the  London 
Society  of  Arts  in  1821. 

Even  before  they  could  spin  gi:  Is 
were  taught  to  knit,  as  soon  as  their 
little  hands  could  hold  the  needles. 
Sometime  girls  four  years  of  age  could 
knit  stockings.  Boys  had  to  knit 
their  own  suspenders.  All  the  stock- 
ings and  mittens  for  the  family,  and 
coarse  sacks  and  mittens  for  sale, 
were  made  in  large  numbers.  Much 
fine  knitting  was  done  with  many  ela- 
borate stitches.  A  New  Hampshire 
girl,  using  fine  flax  in  yarn,  knit  the 
whole  alphabet  and  a  verse  of  poetry 
into  a  pair  of  mittens ;  which  I  think 
must  have  been  a,  long-armed  mitts 
for  ladies'  wear,  to  have  space  enough 
for  the  poetry. 


To  knit  a  pair  of  double  mittens 
was  a  sharp  and  long  day's  work. 
Nancy  Peabody's  brother  of  Shel- 
burne,  New  Hampshire,  came  home 
one  night  and  said  he  had  lost  his 
mittens  while  chopping  in  the  woods. 
Nancy  ran  to  a  bundle  of  wool  in  the 
garret,  carded  and  spun  a  big  hank 
of  yarn  that  night.  It  was  soaked 
and  scoured  the  next  morning,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  the 
brother  announced  his  loss  he  had  a 
fine  new  pair  of  double  mittens.  A 
pair  of  double  hooked  and  pegged 
mittens  would  last  for  years.  Peg- 
ging, I  am  told,  was  heavy  crochet- 
ing. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  there 
was  a  boarding  school  kept  in  Phila- 
delphia in  Second  Street  near  Wal- 
nut, kept  by  a  Mrs.  Sarah  Wilson. 
She  thus  advertised :  ' '  Young  ladies 
may  be  educated  in  a  genteel  manner, 
and  pains  taken  to  teach  them  in  re- 
gard to  their  behaviour,  on  reason- 
able terms.  They  may  be  taught  all 
storts  fine  needle  work,  viz.,  working 
ou  catgut  or  flowering  muslin,  sattin 
stitch,  quince  stitch,  cross  stitch,  open 
work,  tambour,  embroidering  curtains 
or  chairs,  writing  and  cyphering. 
Likewise  waxwork  in  all  its  several 
branches,  never  as  yet  particularly 
taught  here ;  also  how  to  take  profiles 
in    wax,    to    make    wax    flowers    and 

There  was  no  limit  to  the  beauty 
fruits  and  pin  baskets. ' ' 
and  delicacy  of  the     embroidery     of 
those  days. 
Patient    Patchwork   In    Quilt-making 

The  feminine  love  of  color,  the 
longing  for  decoration,  as  well  as 
pride  in  skill  of  needlecraft,  found 
riotous  expression  in  quilt  piecing. 
A   thrifty   economy,   too,   a   desrie   to 
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use  up  a'.l  the  fragments  and  bits  of 
stuffs  which  were  necessarily  cut  out 
in  the  shaping,  chiefly  of  women's 
and  children's  garments,  helped  to 
make  the  patchwork  a  satisfaction. 
The  amount  of  labor,  of  careful  fit- 
ting, neat  piecing,  and  eloborate 
quilting,  the  thousands  of  stitches  that 
went  into  one  of  these  patchwork 
quilts,  are  today  almost  painful  re- 
gard. Women  revelled  in  intricate 
and  difficult  patchwork;  they  eagerly 
exchanged  patterns  with  one  anoth- 
er; they  talked  over  the  designs,  and 
admired  pretty  bits  of  calico,  and 
pondered  what  combinations  to  make, 
with  far  more  zest  than  women  ever 
discuss  art  or  examine  high  art  speci- 
mens together  today.  There  was  one 
satisfactory  condition  in  the  work, 
and  that  was  the  quality  of  the  cot- 
tons and  linens  of  which  the  patch- 
work was  made.  They  were  none  of 
the  flimsy,  composition  filled,  aniline- 
dyed  calicoes  of  today.  A  piece  of 
"chancy,"  "patch,"  or  "copper 
plate ' '  a  hundred  years  old  will  be 
as  fresh  today  as  when  woven.  _  Real 
India  chintzes  and  palampours  are 
found  in  these  quilts,  beautiful  and 
artistic  stuffs,  and  the  firm,  unyield- 
ing, high-priced,  "real"  French  cali- 
coes'. 

When  the  patchwork  was  complet- 
ed, it  was  laid  flatly  on  the  lining 
(often  an  other  expanse  of  patch- 
work,) with  layers  of  wool  or  cotton 
wadding  between,  and  the  edges  were 
basted  all  around.  Four  bars  of 
wood,  about  ten  feet  long,  ' '  the  quilt- 
ing frame, ' '  were1  placed  at  the  four 
edges,   the   quilt   was.  sewed   to   them 


with  stout  thread,  the  bars  crossed 
and  tied  firmly  at  corners,  and  the 
whole  raised  on  chairs  or  tables  to 
a  convenient  height.  Thus  around 
the  outstretched  quilt  a  dozen  quilters 
could  sit  running  the  whole  together 
with  fanciful  set  designs  of  stitching. 
When  about  a  foot  on  either  side 
was  wholly  quilted,  it  was  rolled  upon 
its  bar,  and  the  work  went  on ;  thus 
the  visible  quilt  diminished  in  a  united 
and  truly  sociable  work  that  required 
no  special  attention,  in  which  all 
were  facing  together  and  all  drawing 
closer  together  as  the  afternoon  pass- 
ed in  intimate  gossip.  Sometimes 
several  quilts  were  set  up.  I  know 
of  a  ten  days'  quilting  bee  in  Nar- 
ragansett  in  1752. 

I  said  a  few  summers  ago  to  a 
farmer's  wife  who  lived  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  New  England  hill  village : 
"Tour  home  is  very  beautiful.  From 
every  window  the  view  is  perfect." 
She  answered  quickly:  "Yes,  but  it's 
awful  lonely  for  me,  for  I  was  born 
in  Worcester;  still  I  don't  mind  as 
long  as  we  have  plenty  of  quil tings. " 
In  answer  to  my  question  she  told  me 
that  the  previous  winter  she  had 
' '  kept  count, ' '  and  she  helped  at 
twenty-eight  .' '  regular ' '  quil  tings,  be- 
sides her  own  home  patchwork  and 
quilt  making,  and  much  informal 
help  of  neighbors  on  plain  quilts. 
Anyone  who  has  attended  a  county 
fair  (one  not  too  modernized  and 
spoiled)  and  seen  the  display  of  in- 
tricate patchwork  and  quilting  still 
made  in  country  homes,  can  see  that 
it  is  not  an  obsolete  accomplishment. 


Mark  Anthony  asked  his  audience  to  lend  him  its  ears.     Political  speak- 
ers today  only  ask  their  audience  to  wave  'em. — Arkansas  Gazette. 
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THE  FOUR  AMENDMENTS. 


The  spacial  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  provided  for  the  submission 
of  four  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  North  Carolina,  these  amend- 
ments to"  be  voted  on  in  the  November 
election.  The  first  provides  for  — 

The  ratification  of  the  act,  known 
as  the  Port  Commission  Bill,  that  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  ship 
and  water  transportation  along  the 
coast  and  the  inland  waterways  of 
North  Carolina;  creats  a  port  com- 
mission to  direct  the  affairs  and 
authorizes  the  state  treasurer  to  issue 
$8,500,000  in  bonds  to  procure  funds 
for  the  purpose.  Only  $7,000,000  of 
the  appropriation  will  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  ports  and  termi- 
nals while  the  remaining-  $1,500,000 
will  be  held  in  reserve  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  merchant  ship  line, 
should  it  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  project. 

This  is  designed  to  reduce  freight 
rates  by  bringing  about  water  rate 
competition  but  we  do  not  favor  it 
and  do  not  think  it  will  pass. 

The   second   amendent   is — 

The  proposed  amendent  to  the 
State  Constitution ,  relative  to  the 
inviobility,  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
allowing  the  use  of  revenue,  collected 
from  the  taxes  on  automobiles  and 
the  sale  of  gasoline,  for  the  retire- 
ment  of  highway   road   bonds. 

This  is  necessary  to  assure  the 
buyers  of  our  road  bonds  that  the 
money  collected  from  auto  license 
and  gasline  tax  will  be  kept  as  a 
special  fund  not  to  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  pay  the  in- 
terest and  create  a  sinking  fund  to 
retire  the  bonds.  This  amendent  by 
all  means  should  pass. 


The  third  is— 

The  Patterson  bill,  which  provides 
for  an  increase  of  the  salary  of  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
from  $4  per  clay.  This  too,  is  a  con- 
stitutional amendent. 

This  was  submitted  four  years  ago 
to  the  voters  but  was  killed  because 
of  conditions  at  the  time.  This  bill 
should  by  all  means  be  passed  because 
able  and  successful  men  will  not 
leave  their  business  to  go  to  Raleigh 
to  make  laws  for  the  small  pittance 
of  $4  a  day.  The  increase  to  $10  per 
day  is  little  enough  pay  and  the  small 
additional  cost  will  be  well  worth  it 
to  the  state. 

The   fourth   is— 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution  which  would  allow 
the  owners  of  a  mortgage  homestead, 
valued  at  more  than  $8,000  to  list  only 
the  value  of  the  mortgage  for  tax- 
ation and  the  mortgage  holder  listing 
,the  other  half  and  changing  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  interest  of  five  and  one- 
half  per  cent  on  the  mortgage  to 
the   full  legal  rate  of  six  per  cent. 

Just  what  this  means  is  not  clear 
and  full  enough  to  our  minds.  If  it  has 
for  its  purpose  the  exemption  of  a  dou- 
ble tax  on  mortgaged  real  estate, 
it  certainly  deserves  the  approval 
of  the  voters  in  November.  When  a 
fa.rmer  buyes  a  small  acreage  and 
places  a  mortgage  on  it,  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  land  has  to  pay  taxes 
at  full  value  although  he  might 
have  paid  only  a  third  or  fourth 
of  the  purchase  price,  which  at 
the  same  time  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage  has  to  list  his  notes  for 
full  amount.  This  is  unfair  and  if 
fchis    amendment    is      designed      to 
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this  evil  it  should  pass.  We  do  not  as  the  interest  rate,  but  we  shall  probaly 
yet  understand  the  $8,000  clause  and  be  enlightened  on  the  amendent  dur- 
this  amendent  is    designed  to  correct       ing  the  campaign. 


G.  W.  HEAD. 

(Asheville  Citiizen) 
For  seveial  days  an  old  man,  bowed  down  with  infirmities  of  the  flesh 
and  of  age,  has  failed  to  take  his  newspaper  stand  on  the  streets  of 
Asheville.  And  yesterday  he  closed  his  final  earthly  account;  he  yielded 
to  death  the  sturdy  independence  that  had  so  long  caused  him  to  refuse 
charity  and  to  fight  his  own  battle  as  long  as  strength  responded  to  the 
call  of  indomitable  will. 

G.  W.Head  leaves  us  all  a  lesson.  So  afflicted  that  he  could  not  place 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  to  make  change,  being  obliged  to  ask  his  custom- 
ers to  take  out  what  was  due,  Mr.  Head  carried  on  without  complaining 
his  struggle  to  save  himself  from  public  or  private  charity.  He  preferred 
the  cold  of  winter  mornings  or  the  heat  of  summer  afternoons  to  the 
shelter  of  a  uublic  institution  for  the  destitute,  or  the  ease  financed  by 
appealing  to  private  benevolence.  He  seemed  to  think  such  a  course  too 
natural  to  deserve  any  discussion.  He  stood  his  ground  against  fate  tiU 
mortal  illness  took  the  issue  out  of  his  hands. 

In  one  way  or  another,  every  man  and  woman  is  tempted  to  throw  up 
hands  and  quit  the  contest.  There  are  a  thousand  roads  of  escape  from 
meeting  duty,  from  following  ambition  up  stony  heights,  from  holding  to 
ideals  in  the  face  of  allurements  which  call  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  life  made 
soft  and  luxuriant.  Not  many  will  long  remember  how  this  old  crippled 
"newsboy"  met  the  test  of  his  character  and  won  his  fight;  but  the  world 
isi  a  better  place  for  all  of  us  in  proportion  as  we  show  forth  that  man's 
mettle  in  the  business  of  living. 

JIMMIE  IS  DEAD,  IS  MOLLY  LIVING? 

(Minneapolis  Journal) 

Jimmie  is  dead  these  60  long  years.  inl864? 

And   Mollie   is   somewhere    in    the  C.   D.   Parker    hopes    that   it    will, 

south     perhaps.     Or    perhaps    she    is  He  hopes  that    Mollie  is   still    alive, 

dead  'too  and    that   the   Picture   Prmted   above, 

Or  will  a  faded  little  daguerrotype  the  picture  of  the  sweetheart  Jimmie 

of  60  years  a^o,  with  a  faded,  path-  left  behind,   when  he  went   away    to 

etic  scrawl  across  its  back,  bring  word  war  may    bring    him   m    touch  with 

to  the  waiting  Mollie  at  last  of  how  Mollie. 

bravely   her   Jimmie    died,    far    back  It    was    on    a    Carolina    battlefield 
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Dec-,19,  1864.  The  battle  was  over. 
Dead  and  wounded  lay  everywhere. 
C.  D.Parker,  20  year  old  soldier  of 
D  company,  113th  Ohio  Volunteers, 
stumbled  across  the  body  of  a  boy 
confederate — a  boy  as  young  as  him- 
self, with  wavy  hair  and  a  handsome 
face.  The  dead  boy's  grey  cap  and 
coat  had  been  taken  away.  Letters 
were  strewn  on  the  ground.  And 
there  was  the  picture. 

Mr.Parker  picked  it  up,  slipped  it 
into  his  pocket,  and  went  on  with  his 
company.  And  never  from  that  day 
to  this  has  he  learned  who  Mollie 
or  Jimmie  were,  or  if  the  little  south- 
ern girl  who  wrote  upon  the  picture : 
"Jimmie  is  my  sweetheart — Mollie," 
ever  knew  how  or  where  he   died. 

Mr.  Parker  lives  at  2219West  Como 
avenue.  St.  Paul,  now  and  has  lived 
^here  for  years.  For  a  while,  his 
wife  urged  him  to  publish  the  pic- 
ture, to  try  and  find  Mollie.  But 
feeling  between  North  and  South  ran 
hgih,  in  the  old  days.  Nothing  was 
ever  done  about  it.  No  word  went 
from  the  northern  soldier  to  the 
waiting  sweetheart  of  the  boy  con- 
federate who  died  in  South  Carolina. 


Still,  he  hopes  the  picture  may 
bring  information  as  to  where  Mol- 
lie may  be  found.  It  is  the  picture 
of  a  sedate,  pretty  little  southern 
girl  of  ' "  before  the  war ' '  days. 
Her  hair  is  drawn  back  from  a  high 
forehead.  Her  hands  are  folded  in 
her  lap.  The  ease  is  of  lacquered 
wood  and  leather  with  a  dainty  flow- 
er design  inlaid  in  mother  of  pearl, 
a  hinge  lock  and  a  red  velvet  face, 
insdde  to  protect  the  glass.  The 
picture  is  tinted  in  lifelike  colors. 
Clad  Ritchly  For  That  Time 

' '  To  me,  the  little  girl  is  fascinat- 
ing," Mrs.  Parker  said  last  night. 
"Notice  the  earnest  expression  on 
her  face,  her  heavy  black  hair  tied 
in  a  knot,  the  round  elbow.  One 
can  tell  she  comes  from  a  well  to  do 
family,  for  a  silk  dress  was  a  lurury 
in  those  days — and  so  were  the  leg- 
horn hat,  the  bracelet,  the  brooch 
and    earrings. ' ' 

Jimmie  is  dead  these  60  years. 
But   maybe   his   sweetheart    stilllives. 

And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  hope 
that  publication  of  the  picture,  after 
all  these  years,  may  bring  the  word 
to  Mollie 


SPEAK  TO  THE  BOY. 

Have  you  stopped  to  realize  that  often  you  pass  a  boy  unnoticed  who 
has  in  him  the  making  of  a  useful  servant  of  God?  One  of  our  gifted 
laymen  tells  the  story  of  how  a  minister  of  another  denomination  stopped 
him  one  day,  an  orphan  boy,  and  asked  him  home  to  dinner.  The  boy 
went ;  that  kindness  became  a  friendship  that  led  the  boy  into  definite  Chris- 
tian service.  Stop  and  speak  to  the  boy.  We  are  passing  diamonds  every 
day  without  seeing  them. — Presbyterian  Standard. 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. 


By  Mrs.  H. 
The  great  necessity  for  a  separate 
building  for  a  Congressional  Library 
was  first  urged  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford 
in  the  librarian's  report  in  1872.     An 
appropriation  was  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  ground  in  1886.     The  site 
consists  of  ten  acres  of  ground,  fac- 
ing the  east  front  of  the  Capitol.  The 
ground  and  the  old  buildings  upon  it 
cost  $585,000,  and  the  building  itself 
$6,032,124.34.     It  is  the  handsomest, 
most     convenient,     best-lighted     and 
ventilated  library     building     in     the 
world,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  hand- 
somest building  of  any  kind  used  for 
public  purposes  in  all  the  world.  The 
building  is  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
order     of     architecture,     has     three 
stories  and  a  dome,  covers  three  and 
one-half  acres  of  ground,  is  470  x  340 
feet,  height  of  wall  69  feet.     The  li- 
brary or     collection     of     books     was 
founded  in  1800.     Congress  appropri- 
ated $5,000   for  that   purpose.  When 
the  Capitol  building  was  fired  by  the 
British   the   library   was    nearly   des- 
troyed.   It  also  suffered  from  fire  in 
1851.     The  Library  of  Congress  pur- 
chases rare  books  from  all  lands.  Its 
chief   source   of   supply  is   the    copy- 
right   law    which    requires    that    two 
copies     of     every     book     copyrighted 
should  be  sent  to  the  library.     It  has 
had  left  to  it  by  gift  and  purchase  the 
library  of  Thohias  Jefferson  of  6,700 
volumes,  for  which  $23,950  was  paid; 
the     Force     historical     collection     in 
1865,    the     Smithsonian     Library    in 
1867,    and    the    Toner    collection    in 
1882.     Every     picture,       photograph, 
piece    of   music,   engraving,   dramatic 
production,  pamphlet  or  brochure  can 


E.  Monroe. 

be  found  here  from  the  copyright  edi- 
tions. Any  one  can  read  or  study  in 
the  library,  but  only  Congressmen, 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
their  families  or  the  President's 
family,  are  permitted  to  take  books 
from  the  library.  No  pen  and  ink 
work  is  allowed  in  the  library  for 
fear  of  stains.  The  collection  of 
book  is  the  largest  collection  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  comprising  in 
1922,  3,000,408  books  and  pamphlets. 
The  Smithsonian  division  is  largely 
composed  of  books  on  scientific  sub- 
jects. The  law  library  of  over  196,- 
570  books  yet  remains  in  the  Capitol 
building. 

Before  the  new  building  was  occu- 
pied, Congress,  in  the  Appropriation 
Act  of  1897,  provided  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  library,  created  the  of- 
fice of  register  of  copyrights,  and  in- 
creased the  number  of  employes.     Dr. 
Spofford,   who    died   in   1911,    and   to 
whose   unwearying  zeal   and   enthusi- 
asm  the  growth  of  the  library   was 
largely    due,    became    chief    assistant 
librarian  in  1897  on  the  appointment 
of  John  Russell  Young  as  librarian. 
In  1899,  Herbert  Putman  was  called 
from    the    Boston   Public    Library   to 
the  post  made  vacant  by  Mr.  Young's 
death.     Since  entering  the  new  build- 
ing   the    library    has    grown   remark- 
ably in  size  and  in  service  rendered. 
It  has  become,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name, 
the  national  library.     In  1922  its  col- 
lections numbered :  Books,  3,000,408 ; 
maps  and  charts,  174,093 ;  music,  954,- 
304;    prints,   photographs,   etc.,   428,- 
745.     The  number  of  persons  employ- 
ed in  the  building  is  694,  including  91 
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in  the  copyright  office,  150  occupied 
with  the  care  of  the  building  and 
grounds,  and  95  engaged,  under  the 
Public  Printer,  in  the  work  of  print- 
ing and  bookbinding  for  the  library. 
It  has  come  into  active  relations  with 
the  libraries  of  the  country,  and, 
while  rendering  greatly  increased 
service  to  Congress,  has  begun  a 
career  of  service  to  the  whole  nation. 
The  library  has  forty-five  miles  of 
shelving,  containing  space  for  more 
than  double  the  present  library.  In 
the  basement  one  room  is  set  apart 
for  the  blind  where  they  read  for 
themselves  and  almost  every  after- 
noon they  have  a  concert  or  some 
noted  author  reads  from,'  his  own 
writings,  or  some  distinguished  speak- 
er lectures  before  a  most  apprecia- 
tive audience  of  blind  people.  Even 
the  blind  can  say  with  Whittier : 

' '  I  hear  the  mattock  in  the  mine, 
The  ax  stroke  in  the  dell, 

The  clamor  of  the  Indian  lodge 
And  now  the  chapel  bell. 

' '  I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers 
Of  nations  vet  to  be, 


The  first  low  wash  of  waves 
Where  soon  shall  roll  a  human 
sea." 
In  this  labyrinth  of  beauty,  known 
as  the  Library  of  Congress,  I  believe 
a  man  would  see  no  fault.  But  wom- 
en, except  as  allegorical  characters, 
such  as  imaginary  figures  of  history, 
science,  pomology,  art,  etc.,  have  no 
share  in  the  scheme  of  ornamenta- 
tion. But  men  of  all  ages,  of  all 
branches  of  art,  science,  commerce 
and  literature,  are  memorialized  in 
painting,  sculpture,  writing  or  sug- 
guestion  of  some  kind,  either  con- 
crete or  abstract.  It  is  true,  Sappho 
(whom  I  suppose  the  artists  thought 
was  a  man)  grown  dim  in  the  long- 
vista  of  years,  is  a  lone  woman  among 
the  world's  elite.  No  George  Eliot, 
nor  George  Sand,  nor  Harriet  Hos- 
mer,  nor  Rosa  Bonheur,  nor  Mrs. 
Browning,  nor  Mrs.  Stowe  now  stands 
near  Holmes,  Whittier,  Longfellow, 
Byron,  or  Landseer.  This  omission 
is   not   like     our     aallant     American 


POLITICAL  SLACKERS. 

(By  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  The  Navy  in  Wilson's  Cabinet.) 

ings.  The  surface  indications  are 
that  people  are  getting  ready  to  vote 
in  November.  But  are  they  really? 
Do  not  many  of  them  discuss  the  can- 
didates and  issues  from  the  side- 
lines, regarding  themselves  as  having 
no  responsibility  or  duty,  but  merely 
spectators  at  the  great  quadrennial 
national  game? 

Would  Punish  Non- Voting 
A  few  days  ago  a  woman 's  political 
organization    went    on    record   as   fa- 


Are  you  thinking  about  voting 
nest  November?  The  three  Presi- 
dential candidates  and  their  sup- 
porters are  busy  these  days  trying 
to  catch  the  attention  of  the  millions 
of  American  men  and  women  who  are 
qualified  to  vote.  The  papers  are 
full  of  speeches  and  statements  and 
pictures,  and  for  the  next  few  weeks 
the  radio  will  carry  political  argu- 
ments to  the  shut-ins  and  others  who 
cannot  or  do  not  attend  public  meet- 
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voring   a   law   that   would   impose   a 
fine  of  $100  on   every  qualified  elec- 
tor who   failed  to   vote.     A  score   of 
years    ago   David    Bennett    Hill   was 
pioneer   in   this   field   and    sought    to 
make    voting   a    duty,   the   failure   to 
exercise  that  duty  to  be  followed  by 
some   sort   of  penalty.     If  I  mistake 
not  he  suggested  that  voters  who  ab- 
dicated  in   three   successive   elections 
should     be     disfranchised.     Singular, 
isn't    it,   that   men   and    women   will 
not  feel  the  compulsion  to  vote  and 
will  not  vote  for  ten  years,  but  these 
very  slackers  would  regard  it  as  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  to  put  them 
in  the  same  class  with  criminals  who, 
as  part  of  the  penalty  for  crime,  are 
disfranchised  and  made  ineligible  for 
office?     They  don't  like  the  class  into 
which  they  would  be  placed. 
Slackers   Of  Peace 
But    are    not    citizens    who    fail   to 
vote  slackers?     Are   they  not   in  the 
highest    sense   enemies    of   good   gov- 
ernment?    Omission  is  often  as  rep- 
rehensible as  commission.     This  par- 
ticularly  is   true   as   to   questions    of 
government.     When  an  important  is- 
sue is  pending,  let  us  say,  to   clean- 
up     a   rotten   municipal   government 
or  the  purification  of  oil  stains  on  na- 
tional government,  what  is  the  attitude 
of  a  citizen  who  loves  his   country? 
Plainly  it  is  as  much  his  duty  to  help 
to  secure  purity  and  equality  as  it  is 
for  him  to  shoulder  his  gun  and  fight 
when    invaders    would    endanger    his 
country's  rights.     If  he  is  summoned 
to  the  colors  in  war,  and  does  not  go, 
he  is   a  slacker,  a  traitor,  an  enemy 
of  the  land  that  gives  him  home  and 
protection.     He  may  never  raise  his 
hand   against   his   country.     He    may 
buy  bonds  to  secure  money  to  carry 


on  the  war.  But  he  is  just  as  truly 
a  slacker  if  he  is  of  military  age  and 
refuses  affirmatively  to  fight  for  his 
country.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  slacker  of  peace  and  a  slack- 
er of  war? 

Invades  From  Within 
Is  it  not  just  as  much  a  citizen's 
duty  to  vote  for  courageous  and  hon- 
orable men  to  sail  the  Ship  of  State 
into  safe  waters  as  to  drive   out  in- 
vaders.    Few    banks    ever    broke    ex- 
cept from  within.     Few  nations  have 
fallen    until)    corruption    was    found 
at  the  heart,  often  at  the  very  foun- 
tains of  power.     As  long  as  Romans 
cared  not  for  luxury  and  held  to  the 
courageous  and  noble  life  Rome  was 
impregnable.     The  enemies  of  a  coun- 
try are  sometimes  the  men  who   are 
charged  with  preserving  its  honor  and 
its    possessions.     The    stupid    are    in 
the   same   class   as  the   citizens   who 
do  not  see  that  they  must  be  active 
to    uphold    their    government    or    the 
crooks  will  control  it.     If  they  abdi- 
cate, let  them  be  sure  the  crooks  will 
be    diligent    to   get   their    hands   into 
the    treasury    and    carry    away    the 
reserves. 
No   More   Marching  In  Parades 
The  habit   of   abstention   from   the 
civil   duty    of   votinig   has    grown    in 
this     country.     There     was     a     time 
when  citizens  were  glad  to  serve  on 
committees    and    march    in    parades. 
It  is  not  so  any  longer.     The  hiring 
of  men  to  march  by  Hanna  in  1896 
commercialized  what  was  once  a  pa- 
triotic   practice.     ' '  Them    days ' '    of 
parades    and    tar    and    bright    lights 
"have  gone  forever."     That  may  not 
be  bad,  but  if  the  spirit  of  unselfish 
devotion    to    securing    good    men    for 
office  is  also  passing,  it  bodes  ill  for 
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our  country.  Mind  you,  when  I  say 
"securing  good  men  for  office,"  I  do 
not  mean  ' '  good  men ' '  as  that  term  is 
so  often  employed.  A  "good  man" 
in  private  life  is  often  the  worst  sort 
of  public  official.  Unless  a  man  has 
righteous  indignation  against  wrong 
and  injustice,  he  is  a  bad  man  in 
office.  The  only  "good  man"  in  of- 
fice is  a  man  who  prevents  wrong. 
Only  One  Half  Vota 

I  shy  at  statistics.  Lately  I  read 
in  a  magazine  that  there  are  54,- 
000,000  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  that  only  half  of  them  vote  reg- 
ularly. It  seems  that  the  abdication 
of  the  duty  of  voting  is  steadily  in- 
creasing as  these  figures  show :  In 
1896  80  per  cent  of  the  voters  cast 
ballots ;  in  1900  73  per  cent ;  in  1908, 
66  per  cent ;  in  1912,  62  per  cent,  and 
in  1920  less  than  50  per  cent. 

They  tell  us  that  the  native-born 
Americans  are  more  lax  than  those 
who  come  from  other  countries.  That 
statement  recalls  a  situation  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  celebration  some  years 
ago.     I  went  up  there  to  speak.  Every 


member  of  the  committee,  with  one 
exception,  was  an  Irishman  whose 
ancestors  had  not  come  to  America 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Where 
were  the  descendants  of  the  men  who 
fought  under  Washington?  They 
were  off  boating  and  fishing.  It  if 
had  not  been  for  the  patriotic  Irish 
in  Boston  there  would  have  been  no 
celebration.  It  seems  that  many  of 
the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers 
are  likewise  leaving  the  voting  to 
others.  They  are  slackers  in  peace, 
they  have  abdicated  their  functions, 
and  failed  of  the  high  duty  of  the 
citizen. 

Can  the  newspapers  and  candidates 
and  the  politicians  wake  them  up 
by  November?  And  if  they  are 
awake  how  many  will  say:  "A  plague 
on  both  your  houses,  and  the  third 
one  too.  I  don't  feel  any  compulsion 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  contest  where 
there  are  so  many  conflicting  con- 
tentions. Besides,  my  customers 
might  be  offended  if  I  took  an  ac- 
tive part." 


WE  HAVE  YET  TO  LEARN. 


(The  Asheville  Citizen.) 

It  is  beoming  more  and  more  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  improve  on  our 
fifty  per  cent  charity.  When  a  man 
ihas  shattered  his  physique,  when  dis- 
eases has  laid  him  low,  when  accident 
has  destroyed  his  earning  power,  we 
rush  to  his  rescue.  There  charity 
function  excellently  well.  But 
there  is  another  side  of  the  picture. 
When  he  falls  mentally  ill,  when 
sickly  inheritance  shackles  his 
thought  processes,   when   vicious   ear- 


ly environment  at  last  demands  its 
due  and  forces  him  into  abnormality, 
what  happens  then?  That  charity 
which  was  the  other  time  so  strong 
within  s  loses  its  driving  power. 
"Put  him  in  an  asylum!"  is  our 
demand  if  it  is  a  matter  of  his  in- 
ability to  his  work.  "Hang  him 
or  imprison  him!"  if  he  has  done 
any  of  that  which  we  denominate 
"crime."  It  seldom  occurs  to  us 
that,  if  he  were  given  hospital  treat- 
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ment  as  is  done  with  the  physically 
sick,  he  would  have  a  chance  to  re- 
sume .his   worthy  place  in   society. 

That  idea  is  foreign  to  us  because 
it  is  human  nature  to  have  the  new 
idea.  It  is  foreign  to  us  because 
also  for  centuries  we  have  regarded 
ihsanity  las  something  'co,me  from 
the  dark  .regions,  as  a  curse  instead 
of  an  illness,  and  have  therefore 
feared  it  in  place  of  seeking  means  to 
cure  it.  Psychologists,  able  men  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  studying 
mental  sickness,  are  called  to  testi- 
fy in  a  criminal  case,  and  with  one 
accord  we  ridicule  them  and  deny 
the  truth  of  their  findings.  Judge 
Caverly,  trying  to  ascertain  the  men- 
tal condition  of  two  lads  who  killed 
a  younger  boy,  finds  his  mail  heavy 
with  the  cry  as  ancient  as  that  which 
smote       upon     Pilate 's     ear,     ' '  Kill 


them!" 

As  long  as  we  go  on  indiscriminate- 
ly killing  those  who  have  killed  oth- 
ers, we  shall  make  little  progress  in 
our  professed  desire  to  deal  more 
wisely  with  crime.  It  is  our  business 
to  hate  crime.  We  make  the  terrible 
mistake  of  hating  the  criminal.  That 
was  foreign  to  the  philosophy  of 
Christ.  It  will  have  to  be  foreign  to 
our  philosophy  if  we  are  to  come 
closer  to  the  mercy  seat.  Mental  ill- 
ness— or  "insanity"  if  you  please — 
plays  havoc  with  our  civilization.  To 
lessen  that  havoc,  we  must  give  sym- 
pathy and  some  measure  of  co-oper- 
ation  to  the  men  who  study  sick- 
ness of  the  mind  and  its  victims.  And 
this  calls  for  not  a  morbid  and  snivel- 
ling sentimentality,  but  a  vigorous 
and  helpful  understanding. 


I'M  THIRD 

Have  you  ever  seen  these  three  two  words  printed  in  red  on  a  yellow 
card  hanging  on  the  wall  in  the  room  of  a  friend,  and  have  you  been  curi- 
ous to  know  what  they  meant?  The  Missionary  Voice  in  the  July  issue 
explains  the  meaning,  quoting  from  the  Minneapolis  Men.  This  motto  has 
been  adopted  by  many  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  and  its  origin  is  explained  in  this 
way: 

"A  college  freshman  hung  above  his  desk  a  card  on  which  he  had  writ- 
ten in  large  letters  the  words  "I'm  Third."  Asked  by  his  friend  what 
they  meant  he  promised  to  explain  on  his  graduation  day.  As  the  months 
and  years  went  by  he  became  one  of  the  best  loved  boys  in  school,  presi- 
dent of  his  class  and  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  After  he  had  received 
his  diploma  he  was  asked  to  reveal  the  meaning  of  the  cryptic  words,  "I'm 
Third,"  and  he  made  the  following  explanation:  'That  card  was  to  make 
me  remember  that  I  must  keep  God  first  in  my  life,  the  other  fellow  second 
and  myself  third.  All  the  time  I've  been  here  I've  tried  hard  to  live  up 
to  it. '  Others  caught  the  idea  and  now  many  are  using  these  words  as  a 
daily  reminder." 
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RELIGION,  THE  ONLY  BASIS  OF  SOCIETY. 


Religion  is  a  social  concern;  for 
it  operates  powerfully  on  society,  con- 
tributing in  various  ways,  to  its 
stability  and  prosperity.  Religion  is 
not  merely  a  private  affair;  the  com- 
munity is  deeply  interested  in  its  dif- 
fusion; for  it  is  the  best  support  of 
the  virtues  and  principles,  on  which 
the  social  order  rests.  Pure  and  un- 
defined religion  is,  to  do  good;  and  it 
follows,  veiy  plainly,  that,  if  God  be 
the  Author  and  Friend  of  society, 
then,  the  recognition  of  him  must  en- 
force all  social  duty,  and  enlightened 
piety  must  give  its  whole  strength  to 
public    order. 

Few  men  suspect,  perhaps  no  man 
comprehends,  the  extent,  of  the  sup- 
port given  by  religion  to  every  vir- 
tue. Xo  man,  perhaps,  is  aware, 
how  much  our  moral  and  social  senti- 
ments are  fed  from  this  fountain, 
how  powerless  conscience  would  be- 
come without  the  belief  of  a  God; 
how  palsied  would  be  human  benevo- 
lence, were  there  not  the  sense  of  a 
higher  benevolence  to  quicken  and  sus- 
tain it;  how  suddenly  the  whole  social 
fabric  would  quake,  and  with  what  a 
fearful  crash  it  would  sink  into  hope- 
less ruin,  were  the  ideas  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  of  accountableness  and  of  a 
future  life,  to  be  utterly  erased  from 
every  mind. 

And,  let  men  thoroughly  believe 
that  they  are  the  work  and  sport  of 
chance;  that  no  superior  intelligence 
concerns  itself  with  human  affair's; 
that  all  their  improvements  perish 
forever  at  death;  that  the  weak  have 


no  guardian,  and  the  injured  no 
avenger;  that  there  is  no  recompense 
for  sacrifices  to  uprightness  and  the 
public  good;  that  an  oath  is  unheard 
in  heaven ;  that  secret  chimes  have  no 
witness  but  the  perpetrator;  that- 
human  existence  has  no  purpose,  and 
human  virtue  no  unfailing  friend; 
that  this  brief  life  is  every  thing  to 
us,  and  death  is  total,  everlasting  ex- 
tinction; once  let  them  thoroughly 
abandon  religion,  and  who  can  con- 
ceive or  describe  the  extent  of  the 
desolation   whkh   would   follow? 

We  hope,  perhaps,  that  human  laws 
and  natural  sympathy  would  hold 
society  together.  As  reasonably 
might  we  believe,  that  were  the  sun 
quenched  in  the  heavens,  our  torches 
would  illuminate,  and  our  fires  quick- 
en and  fertilize  the.  creation.  What 
is  there  in  human  nature  to  awaken 
respect  and  tenderness,  if  man  is  the 
unprotected  insect  of  a  day?  And 
what  is  he  more,  if  atheism  be  true? 

Erase  all  thought  and  fear  of  God 
from  a  commiuiity,  and  selfishness 
and  sensuality  would  absorb  the  whole 
man.  Appetite,  knowing  no  restraint, 
and  suffering,  having  no  solace  or 
hope,  would  trample  in  scorn  on  the 
restraints  of  human  laws.  Virtue, 
duty,  principle,  would  be  mocked  and 
spurned  as  unmeaning  sounds.  A 
sordid  self-interest  would  supplant 
every  feeling:;  and  man  would  be- 
come, in  fact,  what  the  theory  in 
atheism  declares  him  to  be,— a  com- 
panion for  brutes. 


Wonder  if  the  Iowa  editor,  who  criticized  the  South,  ever  heard  of 
Herrin,  Illinois? 
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THE  SECRET  OF  BEAUTY. 


By  Enid   S.    Smith. 


Ruth  Draper  closed  her  Tennyson 
and  looked  questioningly  up  at  Aunt 
Marie. 

"Well     Ruth,      something   puzzles 
you.     I  can  tell  by  your  expression, 
laughed  her  aunt.     "Can  I  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you?" 

"I  thought  I  had  found  a  new 
recipe  for  beauty,''  remarked  Ruth. 
"I've  just  been  reading  'Maud.'  The 
poet  makes  her  the  type  of  polished 
perfection.  She  is  'icily  regular, 
splendidly  null. '  Evidently  his  opinion 
is  that  culture  is  more  of  the  heart 
than  of  the  mind,  and  that  exquisite 
refinement  of  manners,  dress  and  lan- 
guage leave  yet  a  good  deal  to  be 
desired.  The  real  secret  of  beauty 
is  what  all  us  girls  are  after,  of 
course.  Even  in  poetry  we  are  hop- 
ing to  get  a  hint  of  some  new  kind 
of  cosmetic,  so  to  speak." 

"Yes  I  had  even  to  laugh  at  your 
great  aunt  the  other  day  when  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  she  stepped  and  took 
•out  a  new  kind  of  powder  from  her 
vanity  case,  and,  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  multitude  around  her,  began 
solemnly  powdering  her  nose.  You 
young  people  are  even  converting  us 
ancients  to  your  follies.  But  to  be 
serious  for  a  moment,  Ruth,  if  you 
are  really  seeking  beauty  you  will 
find  that  it  is  more  than  skin  deep, 
that  its  roots  be  at  the  heart  of  a 
person,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  any 
one  to  be  beautiful  in  this  greatest 
sense.  Every  time  you  go  down  town 
you  see  girls  tliat  are  commonly  called 
beautiful  but  look  at  them  after  a  few 
years  and  see  how  their  lives  of  plea- 


sure and  selfishness  will  make  opaque 
and  repellent  even  the  most  attractive 
faces.  Self-sacrificing  thoughts  and 
kindly  acts  are  cosmetics  that  at  last 
make  the  plainest  faces  beautiful. ' ' 

' '  So  many  of  the  faces  we  see  now- 
a-days  are  entirely  expressionless," 
remarked  Ruth,  thoughtfully.  ' '  They 
might  as  well  be  on  dolls,  for  all  that 
there  is  to  them.  For  myself  I  like 
to  see  a  face  that  tells  some  story, 
that  has  something  back  of  it." 

"Yes,  and  beauty  to  be  genuine, 
Ruth,  must  be  unconscious,  second  na- 
ture so  to  speak,  like  an  orator's  pos- 
ture and  gestures  that  are  entirely 
forgotten  when  he  begins  to  speak. 
No  one  can  be  really  beautiful  in  the 
true  sense  who  is  always  conscious 
how  she  is  looking..  Beauty  is  a  thing 
that  when  it  beholds  itself  it  flees 
away.  The  beauty  I  am  talking  about 
shows  itself  unconsciously  as  a  result 
of  a  life  of  kindliness  and  thought- 
fulness  and  service  for  others.  You 
know  how  selfishness  eats  sweetness 
from  a  singer's  voice  even  as  rust 
eats  the  edge  of  a  sword.  She  who 
sings  for  love  of  gold  finds  her  voice 
becoming  metallic.  It  is  the  same  in 
any  line  of  work.  You  remember  how 
Fra  Angelico  refused  an  invitation 
to  the  Pitti  palace  choosing  rather 
his  crust  and  pallet  in  the  cell  of  the 
monastery.  He  gave  his  mornings 
to  the  poor,  his  evenings  to  his  can- 
vas. But  when  the  painter  had  worn 
his  life  away  by  kindly  deeds,  men 
found  that  the  life  divine  had  been 
transferred  to  the  painter's  canvas. 
In  the  same  way  our  faces  are  can- 
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vases  recording  the  acts  and  thoughts 
of  our  hands  and  brains." 

"I    think    I    begin    to    understand, 
Aunt    Marie,  .,what    you    mean,"    re- 


plied Ruth  thoughtfully.  ' '  I  shall  for 
henceforth  change  my  ideas  about 
beauty."— The  Way. 


MAGIC  IN  THE  HOME. 


(Asheville  Citizen.) 


Some  day  a  man  will  go  up  and 
down  the  reaches  of  North  Carolina 
crying  aloud,  "Hydro-electric  power 
for  the  farmer 's  home ! ' '  And,  if 
his  voice  be  as  the  note,  of  a  silver 
trump  and  his  heart  fail  not,  he  will 
work  a  miracle  for  the  masses  of 
the  rural  population.  What  Aycoek 
did  for  education  and  Craig  for  good 
roads  in  the  State>  he  will  do  for  the 
farmer's  home.  He  will  bring  utterly 
to  an  end  the  farm  life  which  so  of- 
ten bends  the  backs  and  kills  the 
harm  of  its  women  in  a  few  years  with 
its  burdens  of  incessant  and  unbear- 
able manual  labor. 

He  will  explain  to  every  farmer 
and  every  farmer's  wife  that  for 
years  the  housewife  in  the  city  has 
had  her  electric  sweeper,  elctrie  dish 
washer,  electric  laundry  apparatus, 
her  electric  stove  for  quick  cooking, 
her  electric  lights  to  take  the  place 
of  the  danger  and  drudgery  of  kero- 
sene oil  lamps,  and  all  those  other 
economical  conveniences  which,  oper- 
ated by  electricity  instead  of  by  tins 
power  of  her  right  arm,  incalculably 
save  her  time  and  her  strength.  He 
will  declare  that  there  is  no  real  reas- 
on why  the  farmer's  wife  should  not 
have  these  housework  aids  which 
every  housewife  in  the  city  demands 


and   gets. 

He  will  go  to  the  hydro-electric 
plants,  and,  being  himself  a  sales- 
man and  an  organizer,  he  will  say 
to  the  men  in  charge :  ' '  There  is 
money  to  be  made  from  selling  elec- 
tricity to  rural  homes,  just  as  there 
is  money  made  from  selling  it  to  city 
homes.  The  problem  of  distribution 
can  be  solved.  As  the  power  is 
transported  to  widely  separated  small 
plants,  it  can  be  carried  with  a  pro- 
fit from  farm  to  farm.  And  a  great 
demand  for  it  can  be  created  by  good 
salesmanship  and  by  the  people's  ac- 
tual need  of  it." 

With  his  work  brought  to  fruition, 
rural  life  in  North  Carolina  will  un- 
dergo a  marvelous  transformation. 
With  this  magic  of  electricity  in  the 
home,  the  women  of  the  farm  will  be 
able  to  give  their  time  and  strength 
to  work  far  more  productive  and  up., 
lifting  than  the  drudgery  of  ol'd. 
The  school,  the  church  and  recreation 
will  take  their  rightful  places  in  the 
daily  life.  Rural  life  will  be  shorn 
of  its  ' '  aloneness. ' '  Neighborly  in- 
terests and  pursuits  will  come  in. 
Diversification  of  intei-ieets  will 
brighten  the  hours.  And  in  every 
way  the  standard  of  rural  life  will  be 
immeasurably  raised  and  enriched. 


If  you  happen  to  see  THE  UPLIFT  and  like  it  and  interested  in  our 
work,  send  in  your  subscription.     We  employ  no  solicitors. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


By  J.  J.  Jones  Jr. 


Supt.  Boger  and  family  have  re- 
turned from  a  ten  days'  vacation 
in  the  mountains. 


D.  Dalton  have  again  resumed  their 
duties  at  the  Training  School  after 
spending  pleasant  vacations. 


The  Training  School  team  was  de- 
feated last  Saturday  by  the  Cannon 
Stars. 

Mrs.  Charlie  Frazier,  her  two 
daughters  Misses  Viola  and  Irene 
and  Miss  Esther  Grier  of  Newell 
were  recent   visitors. 

*     *     *     * 

Rev.  A.  C.  Tippet,  of  the  Concord 

Methodist    Church,      conducted      the 

services   last   Sunday   afternoon.     He 

took   his   test   from   Jeremiah     15:4. 

Two  of  the  work  force  boys  have 
recently  been  transferred,  Alwyn 
Shinn  has  been  placed  in  the  print 
shop  and  Washington  Pickett  has 
been  placed  in  the  wood   shop 

Miss  Virginia  Melchor,  Miss 
Lillian  Colson,  Mr.  Paul  Carpenter, 
Mr.  Rudolph  Lingle  of  Mooresviile 
recently  visited  Miss  Vernie  Good- 
man. 

*        *       *       * 

Mr.  and  Mrs._  A.  C.  Grover,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Hudson  and  Mr.     D. 


Hazen  Ward  and  Keith  Hunt, 
were  paroled  during  the  past  week, 
Ward  was  a  member  of  the  12th 
cottage  Hunt  was  a  member  of  the 
2nd  cottage. 

***** 
The  bo^cs  who  were  visited  by 
relatives  last  Wednesday  were :  Irvin 
Moore,  Clifton  Rogers,  Charles 
Mayo,  Mack  Wentz,  Lee  Tow, 
Lester  Morris,  Hunter  Cline,  Obed 
McClain  and  Thomas  Howard. 

»     *     *     • 

The  boys  in  the  print  shop  have 
been  busy  during  the  past  week  fold- 
ing jobs  that  have  been  recently 
printed.  One  of  these  wTas  a  32  book 
for  the  Caswell  Training  School  at 
Kinston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Helms,  of  Lan- 
cester  S.  C,  were  visitors'  at  the 
School  Thursday  afternoon.  They 
made  a  thorough  inspection  of  all 
the  departments  and  remained  to  see 
and  partake  of  a  watermelon  feast 
They  were  thoroughly  delighted  with 
the  school. 


HONOR  ROLL. 


Room  No.  1. 
"A" 
Freed  Mahoney,  Herman  Goodman, 
Roby  Mullis,  Lesie     Newman,     Thos. 


Sessoms,  Chas.  Grossman,  Robt.  Fer- 
guson, Lambeth  Cavenaugh,  Floyd 
Linville,  Jas.  Autry,  Geo.  Howard, 
Chas.  Blackman,  Chas.  Mayo,  Albert 
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Hill,  Everette  Goodrich,  Earl  Crow, 
Aubry  Weaver,  Archie  Waddell, 
Irvin  Moore,  Jno.  Wright,  Chas.  Roper, 
Norman  Iddings,  Raymond  Keenan, 
Walter  Morris,  Pat  Templeton,  Paul 
Funderburk,  Wm.  Gregory,  Loyd  Win- 
ner. 

"B" 

Hashel  Avers,  Walter  Cummings, 
Harry  Dalton,  Theodore  Wallace, 
Clint  Wright,  Carl  Osbon,  Washing- 
ton Pickett,  Carl  Henry,  Jas.  Davis, 
Wm.  Miller,  Howard  Riggs,  J.  J. 
Jones,  Jr.,  Vestal  Yarborough,  Elwyn 
Green,  Claud  Evens,  Stanly  Arm- 
strong. 

Room  No.  2. 
"A" 

Leon  Allen,  Irvin  Cooper,  Rodney 
Cain,  Albert  Johnson,  Jno.  Kemp, 
Valton  Lee,  Earl  Little,  Clyde 
Pierce,  Donald  Pate,  Whitlock  Prid- 
gen,  Lee  Smith,  Homer  Bams,  Thu- 
ral  Wilkerson,  Hurly  Way,  Robt. 
Ward,  Floyd  McArthur,  Fleming 
Floyd,  Chas.  Beach,  Spenser  Combs, 
Sam  Carrow,  Sam  Deal,  Arthur 
Duke,  Olive  Falls,     Claborne     Jolly, 


Vernon  Lauder,  Lee  McBride,  Sam 
Osborne,  Thamer  Pope,  Clifton  Ro- 
gers, Avery  Roberts,  Roy  Rector, 
Jim  Suther,  Willie  Smith,  Irvin  Tur- 
ner. 

"B" 

Clarence  Anderson,  David  Driver, 
Chas.  Jackson,  Garfield  Mercer, 
Smiley  Morrow,  Louie  Pate,  Julean 
Raines,  Dalmas  Roberson,  Alwyn 
Shinn,  Frank  Stone,  Percy  Briley, 
David  Brown,  Jim  Gillespie,  Hiram 
Grier,  Jno.  Keenan,  Wm.  Nichols, 
Watson  0  'Quinn,  Billy  Odom,  Graham 
York  Craven  Pait,  Walter  Page, 
Herbert  Tolley. 

Boom  No.  3. 
"A" 

Edwin  Crenshaw,  Bonni  McCrary, 
Herman  Cook,  Roy  Franklin,  Johnie 
Perry,  Hallie  Matthews,  Garnet 
Haukes. 

"B" 

Hoke  Ensley,  Paul  Camp,  Hoyle 
Teague,  Dwight  Queen,  Carlj-le  Har- 
dy, Chas.  Homes,  Garland  McCall, 
Roy  Johnson,  Natler  Williams. 


"I  hope  that  when  the  autumn  gray 

Falls,  as  a  shadow,  on  my  way 
I,  like  the  pines,  may  stout  defiance  fling, 

And,  keeping  green  the  good  things  wrought 
By  test  of  time,  bring  back  to  thought 

The  robins  and  the  crocuses  of  spring." 
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"My  grandpa  notes  the  world's  worn  cogs  and 
says  we're  going  to  the  dogs.  His  granddad,  in 
his  house  of  logs,  swore  things  were  going  to  the 
dogs.  His  dad,  among  the  Flemish  bogs,  vowed 
things  were  going  to  the  dogs,  The  caveman,  in 
his  aueer  skin  togs,  said  things  were  going  to  the 
dogs. 

"But  this  is  what  I  wish  to  state:  The  dogs  have 
had  an  awful  wait." 


* 
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PROPHETIC  SEPTEMBER 

It  is  the  season  where  the  light  of  dreams  around  the  year  in  golden 

glory  lies; — 
The  heavens  are  full  of  floating  mysteries, 
And'  down  the  lake  the  veiled  splendor  beams ! 
Like  hidden  poets  lie  the  hazy  streams, 
Mantled  with  mysteries  of  their  own  romance 

While  scare  a  breath  disturbs  their  drowsy  trance. — Reade's,  Indian 
Summer. 


AN  ABIDING  AGENCY. 

When  the  reader  follows  the  interesting  story  Dr.  H.  C.  Herring  gives  us 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  occasioned  by  his  modest  celebration  of  his  forty- 
second  anniversary  of  residence  in  this  community,  he  will  be  impressed  with 
the  marvelous  changes  that  have  thrust  themselves  upon  the  old  town. 

He  strikes  a  fine  key  when  he  emphasizes  the  importance  of  extending  to  a 
stranger  within  the  gates  a  cordial  welcome.  There  is  not  a  living  soul,  who 
cannot  and  does  not  recall  some  one,  somewhere,  at  sometime,  who  is 
credited  with  his  lasting  gratitude  for  a  simple,  gentle  act— or  rather  an  act  of 
simple    politeness.     Though    they    be    dead,    forty-two    years    afterwards    Dr. 
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Herring  cherishes  a  deep  love  for  Pat  Dayvault  and  Wiq.  Prospt,  who  handed 
out  a  hearty  welcome  to  him,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Sampsonite  with  Ms 
carpet-bag  and  his  mutilated  Sunday  breeches. 

Come  to  think  about  it,  is  it  not  true  that  nearly  every  one  who  has  succeeded 
in  life  and  has  achievements  to  his  credit  went  through  the  mill  of  trials  and 
ordeals  similar  to  those  that  attended  Dr.  Herring  in  his  effort  to  become  a 
regulation  citizen  of  Concord. 

That  the  genial  doctor,  in  whom  the  apprciation  of  good  humor  abounds, 
withstood  the  hardships  of  a  real  battle  and  came  off  a  rejoicing  conqueror 
rather  than  surrender,  speaks  volumes  for  his  ability  to  stand  punishment. 
The  average  man,  who  encountered  a  similar  trouble  with  his  only  pair  of 
pants  in  a  strange  community,  would  have  made  a  quick  and  undignified  sur- 
render. 

Let  us  be  kind  and  considerate  of  the  stranger  within  our  gates. 

A  WISE   STAND. 

The  address  of  Hon.  A.  W.  McLean  before  the  annual  convention  of  the 
state  legionaires,  in  Asheville,  was  most  admirable  and  is  the  one  thing,  in 
these  wild  times,  to  be  stressed.  It  is  the  matter  of  a  proper  observance  of 
the  mandates  of  law. 

Mr.  McLean  expressed  the  wish  that  all  law-abiding  citizens  might  exercise 
themselves  in  seeing  that  there  be  a  proper  law  enforcement.  Most  men 
observe  those  laws  which  they  approve;  but  many  men  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  some  particular  law.  If  it  is  a  bad  law,  the  proper  way  to  get  rid  of 
it  is  to  execute  it  to  the  letter.  It  belongs  to  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  heed  one 
law  as  binding  upon  us  as  much  as  any  other  law. 

Recognizing  the  power  and  influence  and  the  high  character  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  State  Legion,  Mr.  McLean  called  upon  them,  when  he  becomes 
governor,  to  aid  him  in  the  high  purpose  of  creating  an  active  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  law  observance,  and  to  make  the  illegal  acts  now  so  preva- 
lent less  frequent  and  conspicuous  in  our  life  as  a  state.  This  duty  belongs 
to  the  higher-ups  as  well  as  to  the  lower-downs.  To  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
violation  of  one  law,  breeds  contempt,  more  or  less,  for  the  majesty  of  law 
in  general. 

•  ••••*•> 

BACK  HOME. 

The  craft,  along  with  her  many  friends  in  the  state,  rejoice  that  Miss  Beat- 
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rice  Cobb,  the  talented  editor  of  the  Morganton  News-Herald,  has  concluded 
her  European  trip  and  is  safe  back  home.  Miss  Cobb,  in  an  expression  of 
appreciation  of  those  who  conducted  her  paper  while  she  was  away,  gave  ut- 
terance to  an  everlasting  truth,  in  that  no  one  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  conduct  of  a  cause.  The  Lord  has  so  constructed  humanity  that  when  one 
agency  passes  on,  another  rises  up  to  take  his  place. 

The  most  conclusive  proof  of  this  is  all  about  us.  It  is  like  sticking  your 
finger  in  a  bucket  of  water,  withdrawing  it  and  then  trying  to  find  the 
hole.  The  waters  close  in— so  in  the  affairs  of  men,  when  one  drops  out 
there  is  a  closing  in.  But  the  life,  the  deeds  and  accomplishments  of  the  passing- 
agency,  leave  their  imprint  and  their  inspiration— one  generation  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  former.     The  arrangement  is  fine. 

The  News-Herald  looks  good  like  it  always  did.  That  European  trip  of  its 
editor  did  not  affect  its  Americanism  nor  its  Tarheelia  traits. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

COUSIN  SALLY  DILLARD. 

THE  UPLIFT  is  under  obligations  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  Gibson,  one  of  Concord's 
best  informed  ladies  and,  ineidently,  a  choice  friend  and  supporter  of  this 
little  paper,  for  information  that  enables  us  to  correct  an  error  that  recently 
slipped  into  these  columns.  In  tracing  the  authorship  of  "Cousin  Sally 
Dillard"— A  legal  sketch  in  the  old  North  State— it  was  said  that  it  belonged 
to  the  late  Col.  Hamilton  C.  Jones,  of  Charlotte,  the  father  of  Hon.  Hamilton 
C.  Jones,  who  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  public,  social  and  political 
affairs  of  Mecklenburg  county.  It  is  claimed  that  it  was  the  grandfather  of 
this  brilliant  young  attorney  who  gave  to  Southern  literature  the  article  in 

question. 

A  reference  book  at  hand,  in  making  mention  of  this  contribution  and  its 
author,  says:  "Mr.  Jones  was  a  Representative  from  Rowan  county,  N.  C, 
solicitor  of  his  District  and  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  is  the  author 
also  of  "Jones'  Fight"  and  "A  Quarter  Race  in  Kentucky." 

******** 

BUILDING  FOE,  THE  FUTURE. 

The  friends  of  public  education  have  occasion  locally  to  feel  much  pride  in 
the  opening  of  the  handsome  and  modern  high  school  building,  for  which  the 
people  of  Concord  voted  bonds  months  ago.  Beautiful  location,  attractive  de- 
sign, paying  court  to  the  last  word  in  school-room  arrangement,  and  finished 
in  splendid  and  pleasing  taste,  this  represents  the  new  high  school  building 
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which  was  put  into  use  on  Monday  when  the  several  public   schools  of  the 
city  began  another  year's  work. 

A  fine  and  promising  crowd  of  young  Americans  filling  the  auditorium,  with 
a  considerable  attendance  of  friends,  marked  the  beginning.  Prof.  MeCleod, 
the  principal,  pressed  into  service  Revs.  Jenkins  and  Armstrong,  who  contri- 
buted fitting  remarks  to  the  occasion  and  which  the  fine  looking  young  folks 
seemed  to  enjoy  with  an  evidence  of  great  profit.  This  handsome  building 
with  its  fine  conveniences  is  just  simply  an  expression  of  the  people  of  a  hope 
in  the  young  and  the  discharge  of  a  bounded  service  to  those  who  are  to  fill 
at  an  early  day  the  positions  in  society  and  state. 

******** 

Millions  of  Americans,  taking  note  of  the  frequent  storms  on  land  and  es- 
pecially the  fearful  ones  at  sea,  during  the  past  few  weeks,  had  a  great  bur- 
den removed  from  their  souls,  last  Sunday,  when  the  welcome  announcement 
was  broadcasted  that  little  Chester  had  safely  negotiated  his  journey  across 
the  Pacific  and  had  landed  in  fine  trim  on  Australian  soil:  and  the  public  was 
greatly  pleased  at  the  reception  given  to  this  very  popular  American  citi- 
zen. The  wealth  of  Uncle  Bim  and  the  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Gump  guarantee  a 
perfect  ovation  for  Chester  throughout  the  sheep-raising  country. 

******* 

It  appears  that  Judge  Morrison  Caldwell  has  made  out  a  good  case  against 
Mr.  Ellis,  who,  in  one  of  his  writings,  gave  to  Xicodemus  a  rating  that  be 
did  not  deserve.  See  what  Judge  Caldwell  had  to  say  in  this  Bible  character's 
defense. 

•  ♦*»*** 
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A  PICTURE  OF  FORTY-TWO  YEARS  AGO. 


By  Dr.  H. 

Recently  The  Uplift  carried  a  nice 
little  notice  of  my  forty-second  anni- 
versary in  Concord.  The  next  day  a 
friend  asked  how  old  I  was  and  to 
what  did  I  attribute  my  "advanced 
age."  I  answered  in  the  language 
of  the  modest  "Pat  Covington  when 
asked  the  same  question,  "was  it 
liquor  or  not?"  "Neither,"  he  re- 
plied, "I  was  just  born  a  long  time 
ago. ' ' 

Should  I  ever  meet  up  with  an  in- 
dividual who  never  heard  of  Sampson 
county  and  the  wonderful  fruit  grow- 
ing there  in  a  most  bountiful  profu- 
sion, I  would  pity  him.  This  is  a 
peculiar  fruit — it  quickens  and  devel- 
ops the  mind.  Sampson  county  has 
produced  ,  one  vice-president,  United 
States  Senators,  two  governors  and 
congressmen  galore,  besides  lifting 
everybody  above  the  mediocre  line. 
Should  a  stranger  chance  to  be  in 
Sampson  county  during  the  "big 
blue ' '  season,  he  would  suddenly  come 
into  a  realization  that  he  could  do 
some  keen  thinking  and  surpass  the 
late  and  lamented  Bell  Peterson  pro- 
duction : 

"I  see  my  Pa  come  stepping  high, 
Which  was  his  way  the  want." 
Miss  Peterson  lived  in  the  woods 
during  the  huckleberry  season  and 
lived  on  the  dried  product  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year — hence  her  match- 
less poetry.  To  shorten  what  might 
be  made  into  a  long  story,  there  had 
been  three  years  of  huckleberry  fail- 
ure and  my  ability  to  think  and  act 
had  departed,  leaving  me  in  an  alarm- 
ing condition,  known  among  the  med- 
ical men  as  ' '  sleeping  sickness ' '     Up- 


C.  Herring. 

on  the  advice  of  my  good  friend,  Dr. 
McKinnon,  I  set  out  for  Concord,  ex- 
pecting to  find  a  hustling  yankee  town 
right  on  the  railroad.  It  was  night, 
perhaps  10  o'clock  when  the  conduc- 
tor yelled  out  "Concord."  The 
porter  jumped  at  one  end  of  the  car 
and  the  conductor  to  the  other  end  of 
the  car  and  each  began  to  twist  the 
brake  wheels  until  the  train  was 
brought  to  a  stop. 

Let  me  give  you  a  picture  of  Con- 
cord forty-two  years  ago :  Dark  as 
pitch.  By  the  light  from  the  candles 
in  the  train  I  discovered  a  sort  of 
a  box-car  for  a  depot  and  a  bus 
drawn  by  two  large  bay  horses,  driv- 
en by  George  0 'Daniel  who  mumbled 
something,  and  at  the  same  time 
grabbing  my  carpet  bag  and  little 
tool  box  and  flung  them  in.  As  this 
was  the  only  property  I  had  on  earth 
I  started  to  rebuke  him  when  he 
whipped  up  the  horses.  We  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  railroad  from 
the  town  proper  and  a  bridge  to 
cross.  In  making  a  too  short  turn 
the  front  wheel  locked,  turning  the 
bus  over  which  rolled  down  on  the 
track  below.  Most  fortunately  it 
tore  loose  from  the  horses,  which 
were  left  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge.  While  I  was  badly  shaken 
up,  I  escaped  without  broken  bones. 
Two  men,  seemingly  angels,  came  out 
of  the  darkness  with  a  hand  light  and 
aided  us  in  getting  started  again. 
This  roll-over  upon  my  introduction 
to  Concord  caused  me  to  forever  lose 
the  points  of  the  compass,  for  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars  continue  to  rise 
in  the  west.     The  horses  were  rest- 
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less  and  old  George  "was  mad.  .  We 
came  up  Corbin  street  at  a  break-neek 
speed — up  and  down  hills,  over  rocks 
and  into  gulleys.  I  was  bounced  from 
the  seat  to  the  floor  of  the  bus.  The 
only  house  I  saw  was  a  littly  shanty 
where  Senator  Frank  Armfleld  's  home 
is  now  located. 

Amid  the  dangers  of  this  Gilipin 
ride,  I  recall  felicitating  myself  in 
the  thought  that  I  was  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  mountains  and  that  the 
wholesome  atmosphere  would  take 
the  place  of  the  huckleberries.  The 
bus  finally  drew  up  at  the  old  Ameri- 
can hotel  (a  two  story,  wooden  struc- 
ture, with  a  large,  wide  piazza)  where 
the  St.  Cloud  now  stands.  I  was  met 
by  a  gentleman  whom  I  began  on 
first  sight  to  love,  for  his  princely 
welcome,  and,  afterwards,  for  his 
prodigal  generosity  to  me,  a  perfect 
stranger.  This  cordial  welcome  was 
handed  out  to  me  naturally  and 
genuinely  by  Pat  Dayvault,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  old  American  hotel 
forty-two  years  ago.  I  cherish  his 
memory,  as  j'ou  and  everybody  else 
will  cherish  the  memory  of  him  who 
extends  you  in  a  strange  land  a  wel- 
come that  makes  you  feel  at  home  and 
bids  you  God-speed.  Pat  Dayvault 
was  a  booster,  so  enthusiastic  was 
he  over  the  future  of  Concord,  which 
at  that  time  boasted  of  a  scant  twelve 
hundred  inhabitants,  but  his  enthu- 
siasm figured  out  in  a  few  years  that 
many  thousands.  Backing  up  his 
vizualizing  of  the  enormous  growth 
he  cited  the  many  enterprises  that 
would  come  in;  the  dwellings  that 
would  soon  cover  the  farms  on  Main 
street  and  all  around  Allison's  pond, 
and  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  I 
manifested    extraordinary    .judgment 


and  wisdom  in  selecting  the  best  town 
in  the  state  for  a  home,  concluding 
by  saying  ' '  should  you  ever  need  any- 
thing call  one  me. ' '  This  was  a  re- 
viving tonic  after  the  wild  ride  with 
George  0  'Daniel. 

I  was  shown  to  a  room,  which  I 
occupied  for  years  afterward.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  I  had  never 
seen  or  heard  more  rats — big,  aged 
ones —  that  joined  in  a  welcome  to  me 
the  first  night  of  my  arrival.  This 
welcome  was  expressed  in  regular  rat 
language,  by  jumping  on  the  bed  and 
racing  in  high  glee  around  the  room. 
The  next  morning  I  found  the  cause. 
On  opening  my  carpet  bag,  six  or 
eight  big  fellows  leaped  out — they 
had  been  engaged  with  the  remnants 
of  my  lunch  with  which  I  had  left 
Sampson  county.  Horrors !  they  had 
gnawed  two  ugly  holes  in  the  only 
pair  of  Sunday  pants  I  had. 

I  soon  discovered  that  there  was  not 
a  street  lamp  in  town.  Church  goers- 
carried  lanterns.  During  a  rainy 
spell  very  few  ever  ventured  out  on 
account  of  the  mud — no  sidewalks 
and  the  streets  could  only  be  crossed 
with  safety  where  there  were  stepping 
stones.  I  have  seen  wagons  mire 
down  to  the  hubs  on  Main  street  in 
front  of  where  Porter's  Drug  store 
now  is.  Nearly  every  family  had  one 
or  more  cows,  each  adorned  with  a 
bell,  grazing  on  the  rich,  luxuriant 
grass  growing  all  over  the  streets; 
trash,  watermelon  rinds  and  all  man- 
ner of  litter  was  thrown  into  the 
streets,  which  was  quickly  scattered 
by  countless  chickens  and  devoured 
by  droves  of  hogs. 

The  old  McDonald  mill,  where  the 
Locke  Mills  now  stand,  was  the  only 
cotton  factory  in  town.     There  were 
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just  three  churches;  the  Methodist 
stood  about  where  the  county  cotton 
platform  is.  When  the  congregation 
moved  into  the  new  structure  (Cen- 
tral church  on  N.  Union  street,)  Prof. 
H.  T.  J.  Ludwig,  who  with  the  *  late 
Caleb  Pitts  started  and  then  published 
the  Concord  Times,  was  indisposed 
and  requested  me  to  report  for  The 
Times  the  dedicatory  services.  Char- 
ley Montgomery  presented  the  build- 
ing and  old  brother  Elkins  received  it 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  Lu- 
therans had  not  yet  completed  their 
building  on  the  corner  of  South  Union 
and  Cor  bin  streets,  but  were  worship- 
ing in  an  old  wooden  structure  on 
East  Corbin  street,  where  a  public- 
school  building  now  stands.  The 
Presbyterians  were  at  the  present 
site,  but  in  a  building  that  has  been 
replaced  by  another. 

I  found  one  dentist,  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school  and  a  magnificent 
workman,  who  could  hammer  out  a 
twenty  dollar  gold-piece  to  a  uniform 
thickness  and  solder  the  teeth  on  with 
a  mouth  blow-pipe,  an  accomplish- 
ment no  dentist  can  boast  of  today. 
He  told  me  that  I  had  come  to  a  bad 
place  for  the  practice  of  my  profes- 
sion, for  he  had  to  attend  the  different 
county  courts  to  make  a  living.  Later, 
I  found  this  condition  true,  for  I,  too, 
had  to  adopt  the  same  practice. 
This  master  artist  was  Dr.  R.  P.  Bes- 
sent.  There  were  two  physicians,  whose 
principal  occupation  was  playing 
checkers — there  was  little  to  do,  for 
appendicitis.,  bobbed  ,  hair  and  the 
beauty-parlors  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered (I  believe  these  last  two  to 
be  real  diseases.)  When  a  poultice 
failed  to  give  relief,  the  doctor  was 
called   away  from   his   checkers,   who 


gave  blue-mass,  or  Tutts  pills  or  Saint 
Jacobs  oil,  which  he  carried  about 
with  him  in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags. 

Dr.  McKinnon  came  in  a  rush  to 
see  me  (he  was  on  his  way  to  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.)  He  had  a  suit-case,  the 
first  I  ever  saw.  He  wanted  to  go  to 
my  room  and  talk  to  me  privately, 
but  remembering  the  great  holes  in 
my  Sunday  pants,  which  were  spread 
out  on  the  bed  and  my  carpet-bag, 
too,  I  escorted  him  into  a  cloak-room. 
The  doctor  had  rented. me  an  office  in 
the  G.  W.  Patterson  building  at  four 
dollars  a  month  and  had  secured  board 
at  the  old  American  hotel  for  ten  dol- 
lars a  month.  The  information  stag- 
gered me.  The  thought  of  meeting 
such  an  enormous  monthly  expense 
confounded  me.  Later,  when  the 
thought  of  this  great  expense  disturb- 
ed me  by  day  and  by  night,  I  asked 
Mr.  Day  vault  if  ten  dollars  wasn't 
' "  a  little  steep. "  ' '  Well, ' '  he  re- 
plied, ''everything  is  so  expensive — I 
have  to  pay  eight  and  a  third  cents 
a  dozen  for  eggs,  butter  ten  cents, 
beef  ten  cents,  -  sweet  potatoes  are 
thirty  cents  a  bushel,  and  milk  cost 
me  five  cents  a  quart. " 

In  the  face  of  this  gloomy  outlook, 
I  at  last  opened  an  office  and  after 
days  of  watchful  waiting  the  late 
Capt.  (Sheriff)  Wm.  Prospt  came  in 
and  gave  me  a  most  cordial  welcome 
to  Concord.  He  expressed  regret 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  call 
sooner,  because  of  absence  from  town. 
Like  Mr.  Dayvault,  he  too  could  see 
enterprises  coming  in,  swelling  the 
population.  He  was  confident  that  I 
had  come  to  the  best  town  in  the 
state,  and  assured  me  that  if  I  ever 
needed  anything  to  call  on  him.  He 
proved  to  be  a  true  and  fast  friend. 
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Just  before  closing  his  call  of  welcom- 
ing me  to  the  town,  he  had  me  to  pull 
my  first  tooth  in  the  county  of  Cabar- 
rus— my  first  professional  act,  since 
leaving  Sampson  count}-. 

This  visit  greatly  heartend  me, 
far  I  had  just  written  a  friend  back 
home  of  the  plight  of  my  Sunday 
pants  and  asked  for  the  price  of  a 
ticket  home.  I  was  ' '  up  against  it ! 
That  night  I  answered  "come  in" 
to  a  rap  at  my  bed-room  door.  In 
walked  Clauselle  Black,  who  found 
me  at  work  mending  my  Sunday 
pants.  The  two  great  holes  wrought 
by  1jhe  American  hotel  rats  were 
at  a  ticklish  place,  which  required 
the  skill  of  a  tailor  and  not  a  no- 
vice.    "Why  in ,"  in  other 

words  "Tom  Walker  don't  you  take 
'them  to  "uncle  Davie  Bostian?"  I 
told  Clauselle  Black  the  biggest  sort 
of  a  whack,  which  was  the  first  act 
along  this  line  I  ever  committed  in 
Cabarrus  county.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  grown  up  with  a  lot  of  sisters 
and  was  taught  to  sew  along  with 
them.  I  wore  that  particular  pair  of 
pants  completely  out.  The  only  thing 
that  made  my  victory  secure  was  a 
"Jim  Swinger"  coat  which  was  never 
parted  when  I  sat  down. 

Several  months  later,  as  I  sat  on 
the  piazza  of  the  American  hotel, 
grieving  over  my  plight — in  reality 
suffering  and  famishing  for  friendsip 
— an  attractive  and  pleasing  little  girl 
passed.  She  must  have  noticed  my 
forlornness  as  she  gracefully  paused 
and  modestly  asked :  "  Is  this  not  Dr. 
Herring,  the  new  dentist?"  She  gave 
me  a  true  Southern  welcome  and  invit- 
ed me  to  her  home  where  she  introduc- 
ed me  to  her  family.  During  the  even- 
ing  she    told    me    of   a   musical    club 


which  met  weekly.  The  next  meet- 
ing was  to  be  at  Capt.  John  Wood- 
house's — a  location  back  of  what 
is  now  Pound's  Ice  factory.  At 
that  musical  this  friendly  Southern 
girl,  with .  a  true  welcome  in  her  heart, 
intro^'ieed  me  to  all  present,  the  lady 
who  alter  became  my  wife  was  among 
the  number.  I  court  sargiveness  of 
Miss  Jennie  Smith  for  calling  her 
name — she  it  was  then  as  now,  going 
about  dispensing  a  kindly  and  genuine 
welcome  to  all. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  courtesies 
from  many  others,  but  lingering  in 
my  memory  stand  pre-eminent  the 
acts  of  these  three  people  in  parti- 
cular, for  Capt.  Wm.  Propst,  Pat 
Dayvajult  and  Miss  Jennie  Smith 
are  responsible  for  my  success  in 
breaking  into  Concord  society  with 
such  signal  ease. 

My  experience.  I  am  sure,  is  not 
different  from  that  of  others  that  have 
picked  up  their  carpet-bags  or  suit 
cases  and  dropped  down  in  strange 
communities,  with  the  purpose  and 
hope  of  planting  themselves  and  be- 
coming a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
neighborhood.  Others  may  recount, 
in  all  truth,  the  names  of  those, 
who  stepped  up  at  a  trying  period 
and  gave  assurances  of  a  hearty  wel- 
come. Such  dispensers  of  welcome 
are  rare  and  choice  spirits — may 
the)ir  tribe,  in  every  town,  section 
V.nd  neighborhood,  increase.  They 
remove  burdens  from  the  heart,  they 
strengthen  one  in  his  good  resolu- 
tions and  they  tend  to  develop  good 
and  patriotic  citizenship.  Let  us 
all  try  it. 

The  Bible  and  human  experience 
teach  us  to  break  through  the  cerement 
to  the  stranger's  heart  and  the  word 
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of  encouragement  and  Kindness  is 
the  drop  of  water,  food  and  raiment 
that  the  despondent  soul  needs.  Just 
a  few  days  ago  a  tourist  and  his 
wife  were  on  their  way  further 
South;  they  stopped  at  the  corner 
and  made  inquiry  if  Richard  Pur- 
year  were  not  huried  here.  These 
people  had  come  out  of  their  way 
to  visit  his  grave,  for  they  regarded 
him  the  kindest,  sweetes't-spirited 
individual  that  ever  lived.  When 
I  am  in  my  grave  I  would  rather 
have  some  one  express  a  like  senti- 
ment than  to  die  possessed  of  mil- 
lions. 

A  few  years  later,  after  I  had 
made  a  success  in  my  break  into  so- 
ciety, there  came  to  the  old  Ameri- 
can hotel  one  night  a  thin,  timid- 
looking  boy.  I  took  him  to  my 
room.     He   told   me   he   had   come   to 


stay.  As  I  couldn't  see  much  in 
him — and  actually  forgetting  for 
the  moment  how  kind  people  had 
been  to  me — I  gave  him  a  history 
of  my  experiences  in  Concord,  the 
high  cost  of  living,  etc.,  and  that  he 
might  prepare  for  a  tough  pull.  I 
even  itemized  to  that  young  fellow 
my  expediences  and  wound  up  in 
the  expressed  hope  that  his  finan- 
ces were  in  better  shape  than  mine 
were.  I  noticed  that  he  began  to 
look  sad.  He  straightened  out  his 
legs  and,  after  much  fumbling,  pul- 
led out  a  purse  which  would  easily 
hold  a  million  German  marks,  frank- 
ly confessing  that  he  had  seventy- 
five  cents  to  start  with.  This  boy 
was  John  B.  Sherrill,  one  of  our 
outstanding  and  most  well-to-do 
citizens,  editor,  published,  and  a 
North    Carolina   legislator. 


Hard  surface  highways  are  adding  increment  to  abutting  farm  lands 
just  as  hard  surface  streets  are  adding  to  the  value  of  vacant  lots  in 
cities.  What  effect  will  paved  highways  have  upon  the  growth  of  cities? 
In  Winston-Salem  you  can  drive  for  miles  on  hard  surface  roads  after 
leaving  the  city  limits  and  find  handsome  residences  on  each  side  of  the 
roads  almost  as  close  together  as  in  the  city.  The  suburban  growth 
around  Charlotte  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  marvelous.  There  was 
a  time  when  suburban  development  depended  upon  electric  car  service. 
With  the  use  of  motor  cars  it  now  depends  upon  hard  surface  highways. 
The  auto  usually  makes  the  trip  up  town  quicker  than  the  trolley  car. 
Those  who  live  out  five  or  six  miles  enjoy  the  atmosphere  of  country  life 
and  also  have  the  advantages  of  city  life.  Under  present  tendencies  and 
inclination  to  build  out  on  the  paved  highways  around  the  larger  cities 
the  rapid  growth  of  city  population  will  depend  upon  the  extension  of 
city  limits  to  include  the  suburbs,  and  this  will  be  a  difficult  job  since  the 
extension  of  the  buildings  project  outward  only  on  the  main  highways. 

— Mecklenburg  Times. 
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MR.  ELLIS  ON  'NICODEMUS.' 


By  Morrison  Caldwell. 


The  writer  was  shocked  and  pain- 
ed to  read  the  syndicate  Sunday 
School  expository  talk  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Ellis  upon  the  International  Sunday 
School  lesson  for  August  24,  1924, 
"Jesus  Christ  Talks  With  Nicode- 
mus."  In  large  headline  Nicodemus 
is  termed  "A  Night-Prowling  Cow- 
ard," and  as  if  to  emphasize  his  de- 
tastation  of  the  character  of  Nicode- 
mus he  tells  us  that  he  has  never 
known  the  name  Nicodemus  given 
except  to  "  night-prowling  cats." 
Mr.  Ellis  is  usually  safe  and  sane  in 
his  discussion  of  biblical  topics,  but 
in  this  case  I  beg  to  protest  against 
this  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  Nicodemus. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Ellis,  ■  like  hun- 
dreds of  others,  was  misled  by  the 
fact  that  Nicodemus  came  to  see 
Jesus  "by  night."  But  there  is  an- 
other and  a  better  explanation  of  this 
visit  by  night.  Christ's  miracles  and 
wonderful  presence  had  drawn  multi- 
tudes of  people  to  follow  Him  in  the 
day-time,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  Nicodemus  or  any  other 
man  who  wished  to  have  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  Christ  would  have 
undertaken  to  interview  Him  except 
when  He  could  be  found  comparative- 
ly alone,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  peo- 
ple had  gone  to  their  several  homes 
to  spend  the  night.  Inasmuch  as 
only  John  tells  of  this  conference 
between  Nicodemus  and  Christ,  the 
probability  is  that  Christ  was  spend- 


ing the  night  at  the  home  of  John 
and  that  John  was  the  only  person 
present. 

That  Nicodemus  did  not  deserve 
any  such  approbing  epithet  as  a 
' '  night-prowling  coward ' '  is  eviden- 
ced by  a  careful  reading  of  what  John 
says  of  him  in  the  7th  chapter,  when 
he  rebuked  the  Sanhedrim  for  its 
persecution  of  Christ,  and  also  the 
account  of  his  presence  at  the  cross 
when  even  Christ's  disciples,  except 
John,  had  deserted  Him.  Note  too 
that  while  Joseph  of  Arimathea  beg- 
ged for  the  privilege  of  burying  the 
body  in  his  newly-made  tomb  it  was 
Nicodemus  who  bought  100  pounds  of 
myrrh  and  precious  perfumes  with 
which  to  prepare  the  body  of  Christ 
for  burial.  John  says  that  Nicode- 
mus was  ' '  one  of  them, ' '  that  is  to 
sa\T,  one  of  Christ's  disciples. 

Possibly  Nicodemus  was  cautious; 
it  is  true  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
give  up  his  office  in  the  Sanhedrim  to 
follow  Christ,  but  we  do  know  that  he 
did  "confess  Him  before  men"  and 
no  doubt  like  Peter  he  "wept  bitter- 
ly ' '  over  his  failure  to  give  up  all 
and  follow  Christ.  Nicodemus  was 
very  human  and  he  should  be  an  en- 
eouragemnt  to  Mr.  Ellis  and  the  rest 
of  us  rather  than  to  be  held  up  to 
public  execration  of  thousands  pf 
American  Sunday  School  students. 
Even  the  heathen  had  a  proverb  which 
meant  to  speak  no  evil  of  the  dead. 


If  honor  be  your  clothing,  the  suit  will  last  a  life-time ;  but  if  clothing 
be  your  honor,  it  will  soon  be  worn  threadbare. — Arnot. 
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A  FAILURE  LEADS  TO  VINDICATION. 

(By  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  Wilson's  Cabinet.) 


"Me  for  Ma." 

That  was  the  slogan  that .  carried 
Mrs.  Ferguson  to  victory  in  the  Texas 
primaries  and  gives  the  Empire  State 
the  first  woman  chief  executive  in 
America.  It  is  a  pity  Anna  Howard 
Shaw  could  not  have  lived  to  see  this 
day.  She  protested  to  the  day  of 
her  death  to  making  "women's 
auxiliaries"  in  big  things.  As  mem- 
ber of  the  Woman's  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  she  vigorously  stood 
up  for  the  right  of  the  women  to 
equal  voice  with  men.  The  ' '  auxili- 
ary" idea  provoked  her  righteous 
wrath.  But  if  Mrs.  Shaw  did  not 
live  to  see  the  crowning  honor  come 
to  her  sex,  Miss  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
is  on  hand  to  voice  rejoicing  that 
woman  has  come  into  her  own.  That 
will  be  a  great  crowning  day — it  will 
not  be  called  by  the  commonplace 
name  of  inaugural — when  ' '  Ma ' '  Fer- 
guson takes  the  oath  of  office  and 
sets  up  petticoat  government  in  the 
magnificent  State  Capitol.  She  says 
the  first  thing  she  will  do  will  be  to 
fire  all  the  K.  K.  K.  State  employes 
and  remove  all  pillow  slips  and 
sheets  not  used  for  the  purpopse  for 
which  they  came  into  existence. 
How  Woodrow  Wilson  Was  Convert- 
ed 

The  election  of  Mrs.  Ferguson  is 
remarkable  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly 
in  the  fact  that  her  husband  has 
been  the  most  inveterate  and  vigor- 
ous and  uncompromising  foe  of  wom- 
an suffrage  or  any  approach  to  wom- 
an's entrance  in  politics.  In  1916 
the  subject  troubled  the  politicians 
and   gave   some   anxious   moments   to 


Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  White  House. 
The  women  were  then  voting  in  a  doz- 
en States.  It  had  been  obtained  for 
them  by  State  action.  The  two  ex- 
tremes in  the  St.  Louis  convention 
were  in  camps  demanding  on  the  one 
hand  a  plank  against  woman  suffrage 
and  the  other/  camp  demanding  a 
straightout  declaration  for  the  nine- 
teenth amendment,  giving  the  fran- 
chise to  all  women.  The  cabinet 
members  discussed  the  matter  with 
President  Wilson.  Some  of  them, 
particularly  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, favored  the  amendment  for 
full  suffrage  at  once.  Mr.  Wilson 
had  been  slow  to  see  it,  but  he  had 
become  convinced  women  should  vote. 
However,  he  hesitated  to  favor  con- 
ferring it  by  national  action.  He 
therefore  either  proposed  or  favored 
this  plank  which  was  adoptd  by  the 
national  convention : 

"We  recommend  the  extention  of 
the  franchise  to  the  women  of  the 
county  by  the  states  upon  the  same 
terms  as  to  men." 

Later  Mr.  Wilson  at  Atlantic  City 
attended  a  woman  suffrage  meeting 
at  which  he  was  genuinely  converted 
and  made  a  public  profession  of 
faith  in  woman  suffrage  by  the  nine- 
teenth amendment.  ' '  Other  men  who 
served  as  President  favored  woman 
suffrage,"  said  Mrs.  Catt,  "but  Mr. 
Wilson  wasi  the  only  man  in  the 
White  House  who  worked  to  give  it 
to  women. ' '  He  helped  mightily,  and 
but  for  his  zealous  eforts  the  re- 
form would  have  been  delayed. 
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Came  Over  "Jim's  Protest 
When  the  suffirage-by  State  action 
came  up  in  the  convention  at  St. 
Louis  in  1916,  it  was  bitterly  fought. 
Some  wanted  it  to  go  further,  but 
Jim  Ferguson,  then  Governor  of 
Texas,  was  its  irreconcilable  op- 
ponent. He  wanted  no  "  new-fangled 
doings,"  no  "bringing  women  out 
of  the  home,  which  is  her  sphere, 
into  the  mire  of  politics, "  "we  want 
no  petticoat  government,"  etc.,  etc. 
You  know  the  old  arguments  that 
the  exercise  of  the  ballot  would 
bring  woman  down  from  her  lofty 
height  and  unsex  her  and  play  havoc 
generally  with  the  home,  the  cradle 
and  the  country,  and  make  women 
forget  to  be  good-looking  and  graci- 
ous. Most  of  the  other  opponents 
were  satisfied  to  let  Wilson  have  his 
way  of  approving  suffrage  by  separ- 
ate State  action.  Xot  so  with  Jim 
Ferguson.  Pie  went  down  to  defeat 
with  his  flag  of  Opposition  to  Women 
in  Politics  flying  and  declaring  "by 
the  eternal"  he  never  wished  to  see  a 
woman  in  politics. 

Vindicated  By  A  Policy  He  Sought 
To  Defeat 
And  now  the  salvation  of  Fergu- 
son is  the  coming  about  of  the  very 
policy  Ferguson  opposed.  It  often 
happens  that  the  plank  one  throws 
into  the  water  as  useless  saves  him 
from  drowning.  That's  what  hap- 
pend  to  Jim  Ferguson.  He  wasn't 
popular  as  Governor,  and  one  day  he 
was  impeached  as  Governor  and  made 
forever  ineligible  to  hold  office  in 
Texas.  He  is  a  proud  man.  His  wife 
is  a  proud  woman.  The  stigma  of 
impeachment  humiliated  them  and 
their  children.  They  determined  to 
remove  the  stigma.     So  Jim  ran    and 


ran  and  was  defeated  as  often  as  he 
aspired,  and  if  he  had  received  enough 
votes  he  was  ineligible  for  office. 
There  were  lots  of  folks  who  believ- 
ed in  him,  and  they  voted  for  him 
to  show  their  faith.  But  it  was  no 
go.  He  was  doomed  to  die  without 
vindication. 

Gets  In  On  His  Wife's  Ticket. 
Mrs.  Ferguson  had  never  been  in- 
terested in  politics — is  said  to  be  a 
home  body,  who  is  chiefly  concerned 
to  care  for  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  ' '  I  want 
to  vindicate  Jim,"  she  said  to  friends, 
"and  I  am  going  to  run  for  gover- 
nor. ' '  At  first  they  took  it  as  a 
wife's  devotion  unsettling  her  poise 
and  judgment.  But  soon  her  candi- 
dacy rose  from  one  of  "vindicating 
Jim"  to  the  dignity  of  an  issue  that 
attracted  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
thousands  who  didn't  approve  Jim's 
career  as  Govrenor  and  who  didn't 
give  a  rap  for  the  "vindication" 
stuff.  When  she  declared  she  was  op- 
posed to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and,  if 
elected,  she  would  take  off  the  masks 
and  use  the  sheets  for  the  beds  and 
the  pillow  slips  as  containers  for  pil- 
lows— that  was  the  clarion  call  many 
had  been  waiting  to  hear  and  to  fol- 
low. Of  course  Jim's  friends — and 
they  are  numerous — fell  in  line.  Chi- 
valry still  holds  place  in  Texas  and 
many  said,  "Give  the  woman  a 
chance. ' '  They  felt,  to  quote  Dr. 
Van  Dyke : 
"A  country  worthy  of  a  strong  man's 

love, 
A   country   worthy   of   a   good   man's 

prayers. 

A  woman's  form,  enthroned  in  beauty, 
Above    the    shrine    where    aspirations 
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meet, 
To  live  for  her  is  great,  to  die  is 
sweet. ' ' 
And  those  who  opposed  secret  poli- 
tical societies,  heartened  by  the  de- 
claration of  John  W.  Davis,  organized 
to  elect  Ma  Ferguson.  The  best 
thing  about  her  election,  aside  from 
the  big  issue  involved,  is  that  when- 
ever Jim  Ferguson  goes  into  the  Gov- 
ernor's home  he  will  get  in  on  his 
wife's  ticket. 

Should  Make  Husband  know  His 

Place 
The  fact  that  she  is  the  first  wom- 
an to  be   chosen   Governor  gives   her 
selection    deep   interest    all    over    the 
country.     Mrs.  Astor  is  one  of  many 
members  of  Parliament.     Mrs.  Fergu- 
son will  be  the  only  chief  executive. 
In   every    State   forward-looking   and 
ambitious  women     will     follow     her 
every  action   in   the   hope,   first,   that 
she    will    be    the    real    Governor    and 
not   permit   her   promise   to   "Obey" 
to  influence  her  if  her  husband  seeks 
to  exercise  through  her  the  duties  of 
the  office.     He     had     his     fling.     He 
did   not   make   good.     I   am   not   say- 
ing   he    was    bad.     Pie    didn't    make 
good   when    he   was   Governor   in   his 
own    name.     She    ought    to    let    him 
know    that    be    is    the    Prince    Con- 
sort   and   she   is    Victoria.     At   home 
Mrs.  Governor  is  wife.     In  the  Capi- 
tol she    is    ' '  Your     Excellency. ' '     If 
Jim  comes  in  the  Capitol  she  should 
make  him  send  in  his  card  and  await 
his  turn  to  be  received  formally  and 
officially  by     the  chief     executive     of 
the  commonwealth  of  Texas — and  in 
no   other   way.     While    he    is   in   the 
Capitol  he  is  like  every  other  citizen, 
entitled   to    no    more    power    or    con- 


sideration. 

Will  Reverse  Jim 

One  contributing  cause  to  the  fall 
of  Jim  Ferguson  when  he  was  Gov- 
ernor   was    his    hostility    to    the  en- 
largement   of    the      University      and 
other    State    institutions    for    higher 
educatiton,  and  his  opposition  to  what 
has    come    to    be    known    as    welfare 
and  health  work.     Before  the  nomi- 
nation, "Ma"  Ferguson  declared  for 
the     University    and    modern      prog- 
ress.    She    reversed    the    policy    that 
had    much    to    do    with    the    undoing 
of  Jim.     That     fact   contributed     to 
her  victory.     And  her  belief  in  Jim, 
her    devotion,    her    yearning    to    se- 
cure   his    vindicatation    touched    the 
hearts    of    thousands    of    wives    and 
they   said:   "I   don't   believe   he   was 
guilty.     No    man    with    such    a    wife, 
who  trusts  him,   could  be  worthy   of 
impeachment. ' '     So  she  has  given  Jim 
a  vindication  in  the  hearts  of  many. 
Her  Action  Under  The  Calcium  Light 
The   women    of   America   hope    she 
will   be    Governor   herself   and   make 
such   a  record  as  will  not   only  give 
her  reputation   but  prove  the  fitness 
of   the   sex    for   exalted   public    posi- 
tions.    It  is  the  effect  what  she  does 
may   have    on    the    future    of   women 
in  politics  that  makes  her  victory  one 
that  interests  the  whole  country  and 
will  place  her  every  action  under  the 
calcium  light. 

I   am  betting   on   "Ma's"   making- 
good. 


P.  S. — I  wonder  if  it  would  be 
constitutional  for  ' '  Ma ' '  Ferguson  to 
issue  a  pardon  removing  Jim's  dis- 
abilities ! 
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THE  PERFECT  MAN. 


Four    Simple    Rule 
Perfect   Manhood. 

"And  Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God 
and   men. ' ' — Luke   2 :52. 

These  fourteen  words  tell  us  thar 
Jesus  grew  into  well-rounded  per- 
fect manhood,  for  He  grew  in  all 
four  important  ways. 

He  grew  mentally. 

He  grew  physically. 

He  grew  spiritually. 

He   grew   socially. 

When  Jesus  said  "My  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me 
(John  4:34)  and  "Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proeeedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God"  (Matt.  4:4)  He  told 
us  that  He  grew  into  perfee.  man- 
hood because  He  did  God's  will  i  i 
all   things. 

So  to  grow  into  perfect  manhood 
it  is  only  necessary  to  follow  God's 
directions 

Rule  I.  Doing  the  will  of  God  in 
my  physical  life. 

' '  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is 
a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is 
in  you,  which  ye  have  from  God  ?  and 
ye  are  not  your  own :  For  ye  were 
bought  with  a  price :  glorify  God 
therefore  in  your  body." — Corin- 
thians  6:19,20." 

When  I  disobey  the  laws  of  health, 
I  am  disobeying  the  will  of  God. 

Rule  II.  Doing  the  will  of  God  in 
my  mental  life. 

#'  Finally,  br%thre^i,  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honorable,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,     whatsoever     things     are     pure 


In  Presbyterian  Standard. 
for  attaining  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
soevre  things  are  of  good  report; 
if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there 
be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things."  — Philippians  4:8;  "Set 
your  mind  on  the  things  that  are 
above,  not  on  the  things  that  are  upon 
the  earth" — Colossians  3:2. 

When  I  till  my  mind  with  dirty 
jokes,  foul  words  and  impure  and  evil 
thoughts  I  am  disobeving  the  will  of 
God. 

Rule  III  Doing  the  will  of  God  in 
my  social  life.  ' '  A  new  command- 
ment I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another;  even  as  I  have  loved  you, 
that  ye  also  love  one  another."— 
John  13:34.  "And  if  I  have  the  gift 
of  prophesy,  and  know  all  mysteries 
and  all  knowledge:  and  if  I  have  all 
fath,  so  as  to  remove  mountains,  but 
fcave  not  love,  I  am  nothing." — 1 
Corinthians  13 :2. 

Love  in  its  best,  purest,  truest 
meaning  Not  only  must  I  love  my 
fellow-men,  the  dumb  beasts  and  the 
beauties  of  nature,  but  I  must  so 
live  as  to  have  all  things  love  me. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  flowers 
bloom  better  for  one  who  really  loves 
them  than  for  those  who  do*  not. 
Even  they  repay  the  love  given  them. 

Rule  IV.  Doing  the  will  of  God  in 
my  spiritual  life. 

"Teacher,  which  is  the  greatest 
commandment  in  the  law?  and  He 
said  unto  him,  Though  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  witn  all  tin- 
mind."— Matt.  22:36,  37. 

When  I  let  anything,  either  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  interfere     with     my 
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worship  of  God,  I  am  disobeying  the 
■will  of  God. 

"But  seek  ye  first  His  kingdom, 
and  His  righteousness;  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  thee." — 
Matthew  6 :33 

Seek  in  the  right  spirit  and  read 
the  fourteen  verses  preceding  this 
to  see  what  shall  be  added.  All  I 
can  desire. 

"But  abide  thou  in  the  things 
which  thou  hast  learned  and  hast 
been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom 
thou  hast  learned  them;  and  that 
from  a  babe  thou  hast  known  the 
sacred  writings  which  are  able  to 
make  thee  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jes- 
us."—II  Timothy  3:14,  15. 

J.     Adger     Smith. 


Adger  Smith,  is  the  head  of  one  of 
the  most  ideal  Christian  families  I 
have  ever  known.  There  are  two 
daughters  and  six  sons  in  the  family. 
The  parents  are  both  earnest  and 
zealous  Christians,  devoted  to  their 
children,  their  church  and  their  Lord. 
And  the  children  are  all  following 
in  their  parents'  footsteps.  This 
Christian  father  wrote  "The  Perfect 
Man ' '  especially  for  his  boys  and  had 
a  printed  copy  made  to  be  hung  in 
each  of  their  rooms.  It  seemed  to 
me  to  be  such  a  fine  example  that  it 
might  be  an  inspiration  to  other 
Christian  fathers.  Always  the  great 
need  is  that  Christian  parents  should 
devote  themselves  to  seek  the  salva- 
tion of  their  children. 

L.  T.  Wilds,  Jr. 


(The  writer  of  the    above,    Mr.  J. 


THREE  WORDS  OF  STRENGTH. 

There  are  three  lessons  I  would  write, 
Three  words,  as  with  a  burning  pen, 

In  tracings  of  eternal  light, 
Upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

Have  Hope.     Though  clouds  environ  round, 
i  And  gladness  hides  her  face  in  scorn, 
Put  off  the  shadow  from  thy  brow ; 
No  night  but  hath  its  morn. 

Have  Faith.    Where'er  thy  bark  is  driven,— 
The  calm's  disport,  the  tempest's  mirth,— 

Know  this :  God  rules  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
The  inhabitants  of  earth. 

Have   Love.     Not  love   alone   for   one, 
But  man,  as  man,  thy  brother  call; 

And  scatter,  like  a  circling  sun, 
Thy  charities  on  all. — Schiller. 
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LIVING  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


F.  S.   Cozzens. 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  live  in  the 
country, — to  escape  from  the  prison- 
wails  of  the  metropolis,  the  great 
brickery  we  call  ''the  city."  and  to 
live  amid  hlossoms  and  leaves,  in 
shadow  and  sunshine,  in  moonlight 
and  starlight,  in  rain,  mist,  dew- 
hoar-frost,  and  drouth,  out  in  the 
open  campaign,  and  under  the  blue 
dome  that  is  bounded  by  the  horizon 
only.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
well  with  dripping  bucket,  a  porch 
with  honey-buds  and  sweet  bells,  a 
hive  embroidered  with  nimble  bees, 
a  sundial  mossed  over,  ivy  up  to  the 
eaves,  curtains  of  dimity,  a  tumbler 
of  fresh  flowers  in  your  bedroom,  a 
rooster  on  the  roof,  and  a  dog  under 
the  piazza. 

When  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  and  I 
moved  into  the  country,  with  our 
heads  full  of  fresh  butter,  and  cool 
crisp  radishes  for  tea,  with  ideas  en- 
tirely lucid  respeetng  milk,  and  a 
looseness  of  calculation  as  to  the  num- 
ber in  the  family  it  would  take  a  good 
laying  hen  to  supply  with  fresh  eggs 
every  morning, — when  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass  and  I  moved  into  the  country, 
Ave  found  some  old  notions  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  some  departure  made 
from  the  plans  we  had  laid  down  in 
the  little  back  parlor  of  Avenue  G. 

One  of  the  first  achievements  in  the 
country  is  early  rising, — with  the 
lark, — with  the  sun, — while  the  dew 
is  on  the  grass,  ' '  under  the  opening 
eyelids  of  the  morn, " '  etc.  Early  ris- 
ing! What  can  be  done  with  five 
or  six  o'clock  in  town?  What  may 
not    be    done    at    those    hours   in   the 


country? — with  the  hoe,  the  rake,  the 
spade,  the  watering  pot?  To  plant, 
prune,  drill,  transplant,  graft,  train, 
and  sprinkle !  Mrs.  S.  and  I  agreed 
to  rise  early  in  the  country. 

A  friend  recommended  me  to  send 
to  the  south  side  of  Long  Island  for 
some  very  prolific  potatoes, — the  real 
hippopotamus  breed.  Down  went  my 
man,  and,  what  with  expenses  of 
horse-hire,  tavern  bills,  toll-gates,  and 
breaking  a  wagon,  the  hippopotami 
cost  as  much  apiece  as  pineapples. 

As  I  worked  my  own  garden  (for 
which  I  hired  a  landscape  gardner, 
at  two  dollars  per  day,  to  give  me  in- 
structions,) I  concluded  that  the  ob- 
ject of  my  first  experiment  in  early 
rising  should  be  the  planting  of  the 
hippopotamuses.  I  accordingly  rose 
the  next  morning  at  five,  and  it  rain- 
ed !  I  rose  next  day  at  five,  and  it 
rained !  The  next,  and  it  rained !  It 
rained  for  two  weeks !  We  had  splen- 
did potatoes  every  day  for  dinner. 

' '  My  dear, ' '  said  I  to  Mrs.  Spar- 
rowgrass, "'where  did  you  get  those 
fine  potatoes  ?  "  "  Why, ' '  said  she, 
innocently,  "out  of  that  basket  from 
Long  Island.*'  That  last  of  the  hip- 
popotamuses were  before  me,  peeled, 
and  boiled,  and  mashed,  and  baked 
with  a  nice  thin  brown  crust  on  the 
top. 

I  was  more  successful  afterwards. 
I  did  get  some  fine  seed  potatoes  in 
the  ground.  But  something  was  the 
matter:  at  the  end  of  the  season  I 
did  not  get  as  many  out  as  I  had  put 
in. 

A  dog  is  a  aood  thing  to  have  in 
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the  country.  I  have  one  which  I 
raised  from  a  pup.  He  is  a  good, 
stout  fellow,  and  a  hearty  barker  and 
feeder.  The  man  of  whom  I  bought 
him  said  he  was  thorough-bred,  but 
he  begins  to  have  a  mongrel  look 
about  him.  He  is  a  good  watch-dog 
though,  for  the  moment  he  sees  any 
suspicious-looking  person  about  the 
premises  he  comes  right  into  the  kit- 
chen and  gets  behind  the  stove. 

First  we  kept  him  in  the  house,  and 
he  scrathched  all  night  to  get  out. 
Then  we  turned  him  out,  and  he 
scratched  all  night  to  get  in.  Then 
we  tied  him  up  at  the  back  of  the 
garden,  and  he  howled  so  that  our 
neighbor  shot  at  him  twice  before  day- 
break. Finally  we  gave  him  away, 
and  he  came  back;  and  now  he  is 
just  recovering  from  a  fit,  in  which 
he  has  torn  up  the  patch  that  has 
been  sown  for  our  spring  radishes. 

A  good  strong  gate  is  a  necessary 
article  for  your  garden, — a  good, 
strong,  heavy  gate,  with  a  dislocated 
hinge,  so  that  it  will  neither  open  nor 
shut.  Such  a  one  have  I.  The 
grounds  before  my  fence  are  in  com- 


mon, and  all  the  neighbors'  cows  pas- 
ture there. 

I  remarked  to  Mrs.  S.  as  we  stood 
at  the  window  in  a  June  sunset,  how 
placid  and  picturesque  the  cattle  look- 
ed, as  they  strolled  about,  cropping 
the  green  herbage.  Next  morning 
I  found  the  innocent  creatures  in 
in  my  garden.  They  had  not  left  a 
green  thing  in  it.  The  corn  in  the 
milk,  the  beans  on  the  poles,  the 
young  cabbages,  the  tender  lettuce, 
even  the  thriving  shoots  on  my  young 
fruit-trees,  had  vanished.  And  there 
they  were,  looking  quietly  on  the 
ruin  they  had  made.  Our  watch-dog, 
too,  was  foraging  with  them. 

It  was  too  much:  so  I  got  a  large 
stick  and  drove  them  all  out,  except 
a  young  heifer,  whom  I  chased  all 
over  the  flower-beds,  breaking  clown 
nty  trellises,  my  woodbines  and  sweet- 
briers,  my  roses  and  petunias,  until 
I  cornered  her  in  the  hot-bed.  I  had 
to  call  for  assistance  to  extricate  her 
from  the  sashes,  and  her  owner  has 
sued  me  for  damages.  I  believe  I 
shall  move  in  town. 


It  is  getting  to  be  unsafe  to  leave  a  building  sitting  around  these  days. 
The  Robesonian  building  wasn't  doing  a  thing,  not  threatening  to  assault 
anybody  nor  nothing,  just  sitting  cool  in  the  shade,  when  an  excited  auto- 
mobile ducked  its  had  and  butted  right  into  it.  It  was  a  case  of  aggrevat- 
ed  and  unprovoked  assault.  What's  abody  to  do  when  it  is  dangerous  to 
leave  a  building  sitting  beside  the  highway!— The  Rohesonian. 
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A  NEED  EMPHASIZED. 


Morganton 
The  News-Herald  has  often  called 
attention  to  the  need  of  making  pro- 
visions for  taking  care  of  our  delin- 
quent Burke  county  boys  by  erecting 
a  cottage  at  Jackson  Training  School 
where  they  may  be  sent  for  correc- 
tion. The  need  is  repeatedly  em- 
phasized by  cases  coming  up  before 
the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  usu- 
ally through  the  efforts  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  County  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  Mr.  H.  L.  Millner,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  doing  a  most  valuable 
work  in  the  county  and  doing  it 
quietly  and  without  remuneration  ex- 
cept for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
results  of  his  efforts  unfold  in  the  lives 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  re- 
ceived help  at  his  hands. 

On  account  of  the  crowded  condi- 
tions at  Jackson  Training  School  on- 
ly the  most  urgent  eases  can  be  ad- 
mitted, which  leaves  the  milder  of- 
fenders to  be  dealt  with  in  some  oth- 
er way.  This  furnishes  an  even  more 
difficult  problem  on  account  of  the 
mild  nature  of  the  offenses  committed. 
In  most  eases  these  young  offenders 
come  from  families  and  communities 
where  conditions  are  such  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  remove  them  from 
their  old  surroundings  before  the 
proper   correction   can  be   made.     In 


News-Herald. 

some  instances  the  desired  results 
have  been  obtained  by  placing  them 
in  a  boarding  school,  but  this  is  not 
always  practicable  and  is  always  ex- 
pensive. 

Last  week  a  young  fellow,  whose 
name  we  purposely  withhold,  was 
brought  before  the  juvenile  court  on 
the  technical  charge  of  stealing  ap- 
ples, but  the  real  complaint  seemed 
to  be  that  the  youngster  had  become 
such  a  menace  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lived  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  appeal  to  the  authorities  for 
protection.  Too  young  to  be  han- 
dled by  the  courts  as  a  common  crimi- 
nal and  too  much  of  a  criminal  to  be 
turned  loose  on  the  community  to  con- 
tinue his  lawlessness,  he  becomes  an- 
other one  of  those  problems  for  which 
the  welfare  officer  would  welcome  a 
solution. 

We  learn,  however,  that  after  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  there  is  some 
hope  of  getting  this  boy  into  the 
training  school,  but  if  Burke  county 
had  a  cottage  to  take  care  of  such 
cases  we  would  not  be  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  conditions,  and  the  cost  to 
the  county  might  be  saved  in  the 
case  of  the  many  boys  who  would 
be  rescued  from  a  career  of  crime 
and  lawlessness. 


IT  IS  PERHAPS  TO  SEE  THE  GIRLS. 

We  do  not  believe  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek  and  conic  sections  dis- 
qualifies a  youth  from  becoming  a  bricklayer  at  $15  a  day.  It  is  merely 
a  coincidence  that  the  youth  with  the  classicized  mathematicized  mind 
prefers  to  jerk  soda  water  at  ten  bucks  a  week. — Houston  Post. 
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AUTOMOBILES  AND  CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER. 


The  Christian  Sun. 


On  a  recent  Sunday  I  drove 
through  the  heart  of  North  Carolina  s 
Piedmont  section,  going  to  one  of  our 
Churches,  returning  that  afternoon. 
We  left  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  reached  home  at  6:30  o'clock 
that  evening.  The  roads  were  im- 
proved, part  hard  surface  and  the  re- 
mainder sand-ctay.  Backwoodsmen 
do  not  live  along  such  roads,  and  do 
not  drive  automobiles  over  them. 
We  saw  not  a  half-dozen  vehicles 
other  than  automobiles  m  our  drive 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  that 

day.  . 

On  our  going  and  return  trips,  by 
slightly     different     routes,     we     saw 
many  rural  Churches     with     automo- 
biles filling  the  groves,  far  in  excess 
of  the  horse-drawn  vehicles     that     a 
generation  ago  bore  the  rural  people 
to  their  places  of  worship.     Automo- 
biles    carry  more  .  people    to    public 
Worship  in  the     country     than     ever 
horses  and  buggies  or  wagons  or  car- 
riages did.     There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  attendance  on  the  Church 
and    Sunday    School    in    the    country 
has  perceptibly  increased  in  these  lat- 
ter years.     I   have   no   quarrels   with 
the  automobiles  along  that  line,  and 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  automobile  on 
any  score.  I  do  not  know  how  I  would 
,have  gotten  along  these  latter  years, 
with   multiplying     duties   and     calls, 
but   for    the    three    faithful   Fords   I 
have  worn  out  and  the  two  other  cars 
I  have  had  as  mute  servants     of     a 
busy  life,   one  of  which  has   already 
gone   to   its   last     resting-place,     the 


junk-shop;  and  the  other  is  now  in 
its  prime  responding  like  a  thing 
with  life  and  conscience  to  every 
flow  of  gas  and  oil  and  turn  of  the 
wheel.  The  man  who  invented  the 
automobile — Haynes  I  belive  his  name 
was — is  certainly  entitled  to  be  rank- 
ed as  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  and 
I  am  sure  too,  he  is  esteemed  His 
servant  by  the  Most  High. 

But  I  am  outraged  by  the  use  to 
which  some  people  put  the  automo- 
bile. Being  completely  under  the 
control  of  its  driver,  it  has  no  man- 
ner of  protest.  It  will  haul  block- 
ade liquor  for  bootleggers  just  as 
readily  as  it  will  haul  ministers  witli 
sermons.  It  will  work  at  night  as 
well  as  in  the  day.  It  will  serve 
either  God  or  mammon,  character 
building  or  the  opposite,  and  it  has 
no  choice,  in  the  matter. 

Some  of  the  things  I  saw  in  the 
broad  open  daylight  on  the  public 
highway  on  the  Lord's  Day  referred 
to  indicate  that  the  automobile  is 
undermining  the  character  of  young 
people.  If  I  saw  one  instance  I  saw 
a  hundred  during  the  day  in  which 
young  people  of  the  opposite  sex  were 
riding  in  each  other's  embrace.  When 
we  met  them  or  tried  to  pass  them, 
we  had  to  drive  out  of  the  road.  Nor 
did  they  in  a  single  instance  desist 
from  their  public  "love  making" 
(!)  even  lulder  our  most  intense 
gaze.  Things  have  come  to  a  sorry 
pass  when  conduct  of  this  .character 
takes  place  and  I  am  reliably  infor- 
med that  in  the   daytime,  but  parti- 
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eularly  at  night,  contiguous  to  every 
town  or  city,  there  are  trysting-places 
just  off  the  beaten  paths  of  travel, 
where  nameless  orgies  are  indulged. 
0  tempora  !  0  mores ;  Another  genera- 
tion of  vipers  is  breeding. 

The  Christian  Sun  enters  its  solemn 
protest  to  parents  who  are  primarily 
responsible  for  such  conditions.  The 
writer  knows  what  your  son  or 
dalghter  will  say— that  all  the  other 
young  people  are  allowed  to  ride  in 
cars  unehaperoned  both  day  and 
night.  Then,  take  my  advice,  and 
be  one  family  that  will  array  itself 
■?against  what  everybody  else  is 
doing.  You  cannot  restore  modesty, 
not  to  say  virtue,  when  it  is  gone. 
Once  lost,  these  priceless  character 
requisites  are  gone  forever.  Act 
before  it  is  too  late. 

And  young  women  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  your  Church  paper 
loves  young  pepole.  It  especially 
regards  itself  as  the  guardian  of 
younge  womanhood.  Listen  prayer- 
fully to  this.  Never  ride  in  an  auto- 
mobile, day  or  night,  with  a  young  man 
alone,  unless  he  be  your  brother. 
We  call  upon  the  noble,  young  man- 
hood of  our  Church  not  to  embar- 
rass the  young  women  of  their  ac- 
quaintance or  association  by-  suggest- 


ing automobile  rides  with  them  alone. 
Young  men  will,  we  fear,  embrace 
young  women  in  automobiles  or  else- 
where if  they  are  permitted,  and 
brag  about  it.  But  such  young  wo- 
men are  not  selectted  by  these  same 
men  as  life  partners.  The  public  high- 
ways, will  have  to  be  patrolled  by 
a  State  constabulary  in  the  interest 
of  public  morals  and  private  char- 
acter, unless  parents  and  young 
peopie  put  an  end  to  such  nefarious 
practices. 

Against    these,    The    Christian   Sun 
speaks    this    word    of    warning    and 
solemn     protest.     We     were     riding 
through    a    country    where    Churches 
of   our    denomination    are    numerous. 
T\  e    may    have    passed    many    young 
people  of   our   Christian  homes   com- 
promising themselves   in  the  manner 
described.   Be   that   as   it   may,   these 
young    people    are    disgracing    their 
parents  and  undermining  their  char- 
acter by  their  silly  disregard  of  the 
proprieties     and     modesties     of    life. 
They  must  stop  it  or  the  State  must 
take    a   hand.   A   generation   of   such 
vamps  (girls  were  sometimes  embrac- 
ing the  boys,  rather  than  vice  versa) 
and   mashers    will   set    this    Christi.au 
nation  back  a  hundred  years.  It  must 
stop. 


Religious  bigotry  is  blind— blind  as  a  bat.  And  like  the  bat  it  re- 
joices in  the  night.  It  is  a  bird  or  animal,  or  neither,  like  a  bat,  that  with 
the  rising  sun  hies  to  its  hole.  The  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
drives  away  all  the  bats  of  bigotry  and  instead  welcomes  the  song  birds 
of  the  morning  and  of  the  eventide. — Greensboro  Advocate. 
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YELLOW  CAB  NUMBER  SIX  HUNDRED 

SIXTY-SIX. 


"Train  Number 
is   one    hour   and    thirty-five   minutes 
late,"  eame  the  announcement  of  the 
gate  tender. 

Lome  Creighton  groaned  and  turn- 
ed to  see  the  effect  of  the  announce- 
ment on  the  two  young  men  standing- 
close  to  the  telegraph  "wicket.  Ted 
Burchell,  a  "cub"  reporter  on  the 
Evening  Telegraph  and  Jerry  Leach, 
a  regular  on  the  Morning  Blade,  lis- 
tening to  the  news  of  the  delayed  ex- 
press, buttoned  up  their  coats  and 
strode  swiftly  toward  the  entrance. 
Like  Lome  Creighton  they  had  been 
covering  the  story  in  connection  with 
the  emigrant  train,  that  had  pulled 
into  Bricton  an  hour  earlier,  and  de- 
posited its  strange  passengers  in  the 
waiting  room  of  the  station  to  wait 
for  connections  for  the  east. 

"Looks  as  if  those  chaps  were  pull- 
ing out  for  the  newspaper  offices,  and 
didn't  intend  hanging  around  till 
Number  15  comes  in,"  muttered 
Lome.  ' '  Maybe  they  don 't  know  the 
story  that  is  coming  in  on  Number 
15.  Guess  I'll  hang  around  till  she 
makes  her  appearance  and  see  if  I 
can't  land  a  'scoop'  for  the  Morning 
Express.  My  heat's  been  covered  for 
today  and  I  '11  be  in  luck  if  I  can  get 
the  story  of  Dr.  Billy  Burnside's 
homecoming. ' ' 

By  chance  as  he  had  passed  through 
the  station  to  meet  the  emigrants, 
puring  in  from  the  early  evening 
train,  he  had  caught  snatches  of  con- 
versation between  two  prominent  city 
surgeons,  and  on  the  alert  for  news 


By  Blanche  Gertrude  Eobbins 

15   from  the   east      Lome   had  loitered   in  their  vicinity. 
It  was  quite  possible  that  Dr.  Burn- 
train 


sde  would  be  on  the  train  coming 
from  the  west,  one  of  the  doctors  had 
announced,  and  the  other  responded 
with  a  chuckle. 

"If  that  wouldn't  be  Billy  Burn- 
side  all  over,  sneaking  into  Bricton 
on  the  quiet,  as  modest  as  a  maiden, 
and  the  city  just  waiting  to  open  her 
arms  wide  with  welcome,"  remarked 
the  other  surgeon.  "But  Billy  Burn- 
side  always  was  a  shy  one  and  will 
probably  fight  publicity.  Mind  the 
summer  that  Billy,  as  a  freshly 
graduated  med.  took  over  my  prac- 
tice. Folks  sort  of  stood  off,  know- 
ing he  was  a  home-product,  and  he 
wasn't  bold  enough  to  push  himself 
forward.  I  can  just  picture  him 
writhing  in  agony,  when  the  city  falls 
on  her  knees  in  hero  worship." 

Lome  Creighton 's  news  nose  was 
itching  and  his  pulses  pounding  with 
excitement.  To  be  actually  on  the 
spot,  when  Dr.  Bumside — the  young- 
surgeon,  who  had  made  his  name 
world  famous  with  his  discovery  of  a 
serum,  that  was  producing  wonder- 
ful results — arrived  home  from  the 
hospital  in  the  east,  where  his  experi- 
ments had  proclaimed  him  a  prince 
among  scientists.  The  unheralded 
arrival  of  Dr.  Burnside  lent  spice  to 
the  news  story,  and  mentally  Lome 
was  writing  a  lead,  which  would  por- 
tray the  quiet,  modest  appearance  of 
the  famous  surgeon  in  his  own  town 
as  he  stepped  from  the  train  and  was 
greeted  by  two  lone  friends. 
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Train  one  hour  and  thirty-five  min- 
utes late,"  pondered  Lome.  "Well, 
I  '11  niosey  about  the  station  for  fear 
she  does  make  up  time  and  the  fam- 
ous son  of  Bricton  arrives  a  bit  be- 
fore schedule.  Evidentally  the  Even- 
ing Telegraph  and  Morning  Blade 
were  not  on  the  scent,  so  I've  got  the 
field  all  to  myself.  Won't  take  me 
more  than  ten  minutes  to  type  off  the 
emigrant  story,  when  I  get  back  to 
the  Express  office,  and  all  my  other 
copy  handed  in  to  the  city  desk  gives 
me  a  chance  to  angle  for  a  '  scoop. '  ' ' 

Lome  strolled  to  the  station  en- 
trance, breathing  in  deep  breaths  of 
the  rainy  night  air,  for  the  waiting- 
room  was  stuffy  with  the  crowded 
emigrant  party,  awaiting  the  train 
from  the  east.  The  streets  were 
awash  with  the  rain  pouring  down  in 
sheets  and  the  motors  and  taxies 
splashed  through  miniature  rivers, 
rumbling  up  to  the  station.  Like  a 
flash  of  orange  a  taxicab  rolled  to- 
ward the  entrance,  and  Lome  recog- 
nized Number  666,  one  of  the  fleet 
of  the  Yellow  Cab  Service.  Number 
666  held  a  special  interest  for  the 
young  newspaper  reporter  as  for  two 
summers  he  had  spent  his  vacation 
driving  this  yellow  cab,  that  served 
the  public.  Suddenly  the  driver  of 
Number  666,  catching  a  glimpse  of 
Lome  Creighton  standing  in  the  en- 
trance, sprang  from  his  seat,  eagerly 
calling  out  his  relief. 

'"Hello,  Creighton,  you  here?  That 
is  luck.  I've  got  a  passenger  in  here 
as  wants  to  get  to  the  top  of  Mf. 
Gerry  tonight.  He's  set  on  making 
the  hill  no  matter  how  bad  the  storm 
and  she  is  raining  as  hard  as  ever  I 
saw.  Now  I  allow  there  ain't  many 
as  can  travel   the  mountain  road   bv 


night,  and  a  night  such  as  this,  by 
motor,  'less  it  is  Lome  Creighton. 
Precious  few  motorists  ever  been  up 
the  mountainside,  but  I  recollect  you 
took  a  couple  of  trips  up  there  last 
summer,  and  I  wouldn't  be  trusting 
my  cab  to  anyone  else.  How  about 
it,  are  you  free  to  handle  the  job  to- 
night?" demanded  the  driver  of  the 
taxi. 

Lome  Creighton  started.  He  was 
free  of  any  evening  newspaper  assign- 
ment, but  there  was  the  story,  that 
might  be  discovered  later  in  the  even- 
ing in  the  station,  when  Number  15 
rolled  in  from  the  east.  Then  the 
mountain  road  would  be  in  bad  con- 
dition tonight  and  the  trip  by  motor 
an  adventure.  Surely  there  could  be 
little  of  importance  to  urge  any  pas- 
senger to  take  the  trip  to  Mt.  Gerry 
on  a  wild,  stormy  night.  The  people 
of  the  tiny  settlement  of  the  top  of 
the  hills  were  poverty  stricken,  liv- 
ing generally  in  squalor  in  small  log- 
cabins,  with  no  comforts  belonging 
to  the  modern  home  and  no  advant- 
ages. 

"  The  passenger  says  as  how  they're 
opening  the  little  red  school  up  there 
on  Mt.  Gerry  tonight  and  he,  having 
been  born  in  the  settlemnt,  is  dead 
anxious  to  get  there  in  time  for  the 
opening.  He  says  it  is  the  first 
school  ever  built  in  the  community. 
I'd  be  most  willing  to  make  the  try 
of  running  the  motor  up  the  moun- 
tain road,  but  I  Ye  never  been  over 
it  even  in  day  time  and  I'm  none  too 
young  and  getting  a  bit  shakey,  when 
it  comes  to  testing  a  fellow 's  nerve, ' ' 
explained  the  taxi  driver. 

Lome  was  thinking  hard.  Too  bad 
for  the  passenger  after  reaching  Bric- 
ton to  find  he  could  not  get  to  the  top 
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of  Mt.  Gerry  in  the  storm.  Probably 
it  would  be  a  greater  disappointment 
to  the  passenger  to  miss  the  opening 
of  the  little  mountain  school,  than  it 
would  be  to  Lome  should  he  miss 
the  ' '  seoop.  * '  Of  course  he  would  be 
back  from  Mt.  Gerry  long  before  the 
Morning  Express  went  to  press,  and 
i  even  if  Number  15  had  rolled  in,  he 
could  easily  make  inquiries  and  per- 
haps get  the  story  of  the  unostenta- 
tious arrival  of  the  famous  Dr.  Burn- 
side.  Of  course  he  would  have  to 
use  his  imagination  a  bit  if  he  did 
not  actually  witness  Bricton's  idol 
quietly  slip  down  the  steps  of  the 
train  to  be  greeted  by  two  lone  city 
doctors. 

"I  sure  dont  like  to  see  your  pas- 
senger disappointed, ' '  exclaimed 
Lome.  "It  is  a  nasty  night  and  the 
trip  up  the  mountain  road  will  not  be 
any  fun,  but  if  you  will  loan  me  your 
raincoat,  I'll  do  my  best  to  see  that 
Yellow  Cab  Number  666,  makes  Mt. 
Gerry.  I  remember  when  I  made  the 
last  trip  up  the  mountain  road  they 
were  building  a  schoolhouse  and  they 
said  it  was  an  event  in  the  commu- 
nity. Mt.  Gerry  is  not  what  you 
would  call  er — er  progressive,  and 
it's  likely  they  will  be  painting  the 
town  red  this  night.  So  long  and 
wish  us  luck,"  and  Lome  Creighton, 
scrambling  into  the  taxi  driver's 
raincoat,  sprang  to  the  seat  of  the 
yellow  cab. 

The  taxi  swung  out  onto  the  street, 
swirling  through  pools  of  water  as  it 
rolled  toward  the  highway.  For  two 
days  this  deluge  of  rain  had  scarce- 
ly seen  an  hour's  cessation  and  the 
driver  wondered  what  the  condition 
of  the  mountain  road  would  be.  Then 
turning   to   a   side   road   on  the   out- 


skirts of  the  city,  the  yellow  cab  be- 
gan its  slow,  cautious  pilgrimage  up 
the  lonely  mountainside. 

' '  Say,  driver,  do  you  mind  if  I  ride 
outside  with  you?"  inquired  the 
voice  of  the  passenger  as  the  motor 
began  its  climb. 

' '  Jump  right  up  here,  mister,  if 
you  don't  mind  the  rain,"  invited 
Lome,  slowing  down  the  cab,  while 
the  passenger  changed  his  seat. 

"I've  been  cooped  up  so  long  on 
the  train,  that  even  the  damp  night 
air  is  invigorating, ' '  remarked  the 
passenger,  pulling  his  coat  closer  to- 
gether and  peering  through  the  dark- 
ness with  sharp  glance.  "You  see  I 
used  to  be  familiar  with  every  nook 
and  carve  along  this  old  mountain 
road.  I  was  bom  up  there  on  Mt. 
Gerry  and  left  an  orphan  when  I 
wasn't  knee  high  to  a  grasshopper. 
Old  Dad  Blizzard  took  me  under  his 
wing  and  shared  his  little  with  me. 
Know  Dad  Blizzard?" 

Lome  nodded  his  head.  Dad  Bliz- 
zard was  a  character  and  the  most 
desirable  citizen  of  Mt.  Gerry.  He 
ran  the  little  provision  store,  which 
was  located  in  the  parlor  of  his  cot- 
tage and  also  kept  the  postoffice.  For 
many  years  Dad  Blizzard  had  gather- 
ed the  scattered  children  of  the  set- 
tlement and  taught  them  to  read  and 
write  during  spare  minutes  as  he  sold 
sugar,  tea,  pork  and  stock  feed,  and 
sorted  out  the  bi-weekly  mail.  To 
Dad  Blizzard  the  building  of  a  school- 
house  was  the  event  of  his  lifetime 
and  his  heart  was  warm  with  wel- 
come for  the  teacher,  who  next  fall 
would  take  charge  of  the  school. 

"Yes,  the  little  schoolhouse  they're 
building  is  a  sort  of  a  memorial  to 
Dad  Blizzard,"   resumed  the  passen- 
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ger,  "and  as  a  tribute  to  Dad  I  made 
the  big  effort  to  get  here  to  the  open- 
ing tonight.  It  "was  Dad  Blizzard, 
when  he  had  taught  me  to  read  and 
write,  and  the  dear,  unlearned  soul 
didn  't  know  much  more  himself,  who 
sent  me  out  picking  berries  to  earn 
money  to  help  put  me  through  the 
city  school,  and  then  one  bright  sum- 
mer morning  sent  me  down  the  moun- 
tainside to  Bricton.  I  had  learned 
a  good  bit  about  groceries  in  Dad's 
meagerly  stocked  store,  so  it  was  not 
hard  for  me  to  get  a  job  while  I  was 
going  through  school  in  the  city.  It 's 
a  coincidence  the  little  schoolhouse 
opening  tonight,  and  its  being  anni- 
versary of  that  day  twenty  years  ago, 
when  Dad  Blizzard  sent  me  down  the 
mountainside  to  try  and  'get  a  bit  o' 
larnin ', ' '  chuckled  the  passenger,  add- 
ing in  a  mutter,  "no,  I'd  have  tried 
walking  the  ten-mile  mountain  road 
tonight  before  I'd  have  disappointed 
Dad  Blizzard  by  not  being  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  at  Mt.  Gerry 
settlement. ' ' 

Suddenly  Lome's  attention  was 
centered  in  the  stretch  of  rain-wash- 
ed road  ahead  and  he  flung  on  the 
brake  of  the  motor.  Directly  in  the 
path  gaped  a  great,  yawning  hole, 
which  was  likely  to  wreck  the  cab  if 
it  attempted  to  pass. 

' '  Yellow  Cab  Number  666  can  nev- 
er leap  that  ditch, ' '  announced  Lome, 
and  he  caught  the  look  of  disappoint- 
ment that  flashed  into  the  eyes  of  the 
passenger. 

Springing  from  the  driver's  seat, 
Lome  flashed  his  pocket  light  over 
the  mire  hole  in  the  road,  deep  as  a 
cavern  and  flooded  with  the  rivers  of 
water  surging  down  the  mountain 
side.     For  a  moment   he   studied   the 


situation,  then  called  out : 

' '  Only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  hunt 
some  saplings  and  underbrush  from 
the  bush  on  the  roadside  and  make 
sort  of  a  bridge  across  the  gap — " 

"I'll  give  you  a  hand,"  exclaimed 
the  passenger,  leaping  from  the  motor, 
and  following  Lome's  lead  to  the 
bush. 

Togethe  they  worked  with  their 
pocket  knives,  snapping  young  trees, 
that  they  laid  across  the  great  cavern 
in  rudely  constructed  bridgework. 
Then  gathering  big  armfuls  of  ever- 
green they  filled  in  the  hole.  A  half 
hour  elapsed  as  they  worked  and 
Lome  began  to  wonder  what  his 
chances  were  of  reaching  the  office  of 
the  Morning  Express  before  the  pa- 
per went  to  press.  One  sure  thing 
was  that  Number  15  train  from  the 
east  was  in  before  this  and  perhaps 
the  Morning  Express  had  been 
'  scooped ' '  on  the  homecoming  of  Dr. 
Burnside. 

Springing  to  their  seats  the  driver 
and  the  passenger  plunged  forward 
into  the  dark,  the  motor  lights  like 
meteors  flashing  across  the  crude 
bridge  and  Yellow  Cab  Number  666 
again  making  the  Arm  mountain  road 
of  ruts  and  rocks.  On  rumbled  the 
car,  slowly  climbing  upward,  then  on 
the  second  ridge  from  the  top  Lome 
cried  out  his  dismay  as  he  glimpsed 
another  mire  hole,  which  the  yellow 
cab  refused  to  leap. 

• '  Game  to  do  some  more  bridge  con- 
structing, mister?-'  questioned  Lome, 
and  together  the  man  and  the  boy 
sprang  to  the  ground. 

Another  filling  of  striplings  and 
brush  and  another  delay  in  the  motor 
trip ;  then  again  Yellow  Cab  Number 
666  rumbled  on  in  the  storm.     There 
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■were  lights  twinkling  in  the  black- 
ness, beckoning  them  up  the  last 
ridge,  and  as  the  motor  climbed  pant- 
ing to  the  mountain  top,  the  pas- 
senger gave  vent  to  a  cry. 

' '  That  will  be  the  new  schoolhouse 
— the  little  building  all  lighted  up, 
there  on  the  edge  of  the  hill.  Boy, 
you're  a  born  conqueror — we've  made 
our  goal — " 

' '  Yes,  Yellow  Cab  Number  663 
made  her  goal, ' '  laughed  Lome  tri- 
umphantly as  the  motor  swung  to 
the  doorway  of  the  cottage,  the  front 
window  of  which  flaunted  Dad  Bliz- 
zard 's  grocery  sign.  ' '  Looks  as  if  I 
might  get  back  to  the  Morning  Ex- 
press in  time  to  get  my  copy  in  be- 
fore the  paper  goes  to  press — " 

' '  Morning  Express- ' '  queried  the 
passenger,  excitedly.  "But  I  thought 
you  were  a  taxi  driver." 

"Taxi  driving  is  my  recreation,  es- 
pecially stormy  nights  like  this, ' ' 
laughed  Lome.  "Other  times  I'm 
generally  scouring  th.e  city  on  a  news 
beat  as  a  '  cub '  reporter. ' ' 

"And  I've  been  talking  like  this — 
free  and  easy  all  the  way  up  the 
mountainside,"  gasped  the  passenger, 
as  the  door  of  the  grocery  store  flew 
open,  and  an  old  man,  hobbling  on 
two  sticks,  came  stumbling  out,  his 
weather-beaten  face  wreathed  in 
smiles. 

"Dad  Blizzard!"  shouted  the  pas- 
senger, springing  from  the  taxicab. 

' '  Billy — Billy  Burnside — you  've 
done  come  home — I  allowed  you 
wouldn't  fail  to  get  here  for  the 
openin'  of  the  little  school."  broke 
out  the  o'd  man  tremulously,  as  the 
passenger  gripped  him  affectionately 
in  greeting. 

' '  I  couldn  't  fail  to  come  home  to- 


night, Dad.  You  see  it  is  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  day  you  sent 
me  down  the  mountainside  to  learn 
from  the  school  of  life,"  returned 
the  passenger.  ' '  It  looked  for  awhile 
as  if  I  wasn '  going  to  make  Mt.  Gerry 
tonight.  Train  Number  15,  that  I 
was  on,  met  with  a  slight  accident, 
that  detained  her  an  hour  and  thirty- 
five  minutes,  but  I  pulled  some  wires 
and  got  passage  on  an  emigrant  train 
pulling  out  of  the  junction,  and  made 
Bricton  in  time  to  find  a  taxi  driver 
brave  enough  to  drive  me  up  the 
mountainside.  We  've  had  adventures 
aplenty  on  the  climb,  but  thanks  to 
the  pluck  of  the  driver,  we  reached 
our  goal. ' ' 

The  passenger  turned  toward  the 
driver  of  Yellow  Cab  Number  666, 
standing  speechless,  ignoring  the  rain 
splashing  on  his  face,  as  he  stared 
with  incredulity  into  the  eyes  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Billy  Burnside.  He  had 
been  an  eye  witness  to  the  extraor- 
dinary home-coming  of  Bricton 's  dar- 
ling— the  only  newspaper  reporter  to 
participate  in  the  simple,  homely  hon- 
ors with  which  Dad  Blizzard  had  wel- 
comed home  the  man,  whose  fame  had 
been  featured  in  the  newspapers  the 
world  over  with  big  headlines;  who 
as  a  boy  had  shared  the  meagre  for- 
tunes of  Mt.  Gerry  settlement. 

' '  Maybe  you  '11  stay  to  the  school 
opening,  driver, ' '  suggested  Dad  Bliz- 
zard. 

"Thanks,  but  if  you'll  excuse  me 
I'll  hustle  for  the  city,"  protested 
Lome,  his  heart  thumping  with  ex- 
citement. "I've  got  a  pretty  big 
story  to  write  and  get  my  copy  in 
before  the  Morning  Express  goes  to 
press.  You  don't  mind  do  you,  Dr. 
Burnside,  if  I  give  this  little  er — er 
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homecoming   picture   a   write-up?"  Lome  Creighton  was  already  spring- 

"Well,  well,  as  a   rule  I'm  rather  rag  to  the  taxi  driver's  seat,  shouting 

shy  of  publicity  and  being  featured  good  night.     Then  out  into  the  storm 

in    any    spectacular    manner    in    the  and   blackness   of   the   night   plunged 

press,  but  under  the  circumstances,  I  the  motor,  her  nose  headed  down  the 

couldn't  raise  an  objection,''  laughed  mountainside. 

Dr.  Billy  Burnside.  "You  see  if  it  "Do  your  best,  old  girl,  to  make 
hadn  't  been  for  the  pluck  and  the  good  time, ' '  muttered  the  driver. 
kindness  of  the  Morning  Express  re-  ' '  Yellow  Cab  Number  666  is  carry- 
porter,  I'd  not  likely  have  made  Mt.  ing  a  precious  cargo  this  night — the 
Gerry  this  anniversary  night.  So  go  story  of  the  home-coming  of  Dr.  Billy 
ahead  and  good  luck  to  your  story.  Burnside,  the  biggest  'scoop'  of  the 
It  is  a  small  way  of  showing,  grati-  day." 
tude." 


TO  A  PUP. 

Last  night  you  chewed  a  pair  of  shoes; 

Today,  a  cake  of  soap. 
My  razor  strap  next  you  essayed; 

(What  was  your  wish  or  hope?) 
A  Webster's  Unabridged  you  gnawed, 

A  chair  leg,  and  a  bed; 
And,  counting  all  the  things  you  ate, 

You  should  by  rights  be  dead. 

But  you  are  not. . .  A  healthy  pup 

Takes  all  things  as  they  come; 
The  only  penalty,  perhaps, 

A  pain  in  his  wee  turn, 
So  there  is  very  little  hope 

Of  peace  at  home  these  days; 
And  you'll  my  treasures  all  destroy 

Unless  you  mend  your  ways. 

But  such  intention  you  have  not! 

O  aggravating  pup! 
I  feel  that  I  should  part  with  you; 

Surrender;  give  you  up. 
But  when  you  cock  an  eye  at  me, 

Come  bounding  at  my  call, 
I  know  that  though  you  wreck  the  house 

You're  worth  it  all! — Edward  Leamy. 
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THE  TWENTY-THIRD  PSALM. 


H.  W.  Beecher. 


David  has  left  no  sweeter  psalm 
than  the  twenty-third.  It  is  but  a 
moment's  opening  of  his  soul;  but, 
as  when  one,  walking  the  winter 
street,  sees  the  door  opened  for  some 
one  to  enter,  and  the  red  light  streams 
a  moment  forth,  and  the  forms  of  gay 
children  are  running  to  greet  the 
comer,  and  genial  music  sounds,  so 
in  this  psalm,  though  it  is  but  a  mo- 
ment's opening  of  the  soul,  are  emit- 
ted truths  of  peace  and  consolation 
that  will  never  be  absent  from  the 
woi'ld. 

The  twenty-third  psalm  is  the  night- 
ingale of  the  psalms.  It  is  small,  of 
a  homely  feature,  singing  shyly  out 
of  obscurity;  but,  oh,  it  has  filled  the 
air  of  the  whole  world  with  melodious 
joy,  greater  than  the  heart  can  con- 
ceive. Blessed  be  the,  clay  on  which 
that  psalm  was  born ! 

What  would  you  say  of  a  pilgrim 
commissioned  of  God  to  travel  up  and 
down  the  earth  singing  a  strange  me- 
lody, which,  when  heard,  caused  him 
to  forget  what  sorrows  he  had? 

And  so  the  singing  angel  goes  on 
his  way  through  all  lands,  singing  in 
the  language  of  all  nations. 

Behold  just  such  a  one !  this  pil- 
grim God  has  sent  to  speak  in  every 
language  on  the  globe.  It  has  charm- 
ed more  griefs  to  rest  than  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  world. 

It  has  comforted  the  noble  host  of 
the  poor.  It  has  sung  courage  to 
the  army  of  the  disappointed.  It  has 
poured  balm  and  consolation  into  the 
hearts  of  the  sick,  of  captives  in 
dungeons,  of  widows  in  their  pinch- 


ing griefs,  of  orphans  in  their  loneli- 
ness. 

Ghastly  hospitals  have  been  illu- 
mined ;  it  has  visited  the  prisoner 
and  broken  his  chains,  and,  like 
Peter's  angel,  led  him  forth  in  imagi- 
nation and  sung  him  back  to  his  home 
again. 

It  has  made  the  dying  Christian 
slave  freer  than  his  master,  and  con- 
soled those  whom,  dying,  he  left  behind 
mourning  not  so  much  that  he  was 
gone  as  because  they  were  left  be- 
hind and  could  not  go  too. 

Nor  is  its  work  done.  It  wll  go 
singing  to  your  children,  and  my  chil- 
dren, and  to  their  children,  through 
all  generations  of  time ;  nor  will  it 
fold  its  wings  till  the  last  pilgrim  is 
safe,  and  time  ended,  and  then  it 
shall  fly  back  to  the  bosom  of  God, 
whence  it  issued,  and  sound  on,  ming- 
led with  all  those  sounds  of  celestial 
joy  which  make  heaven  musical  for- 
ever. 
The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not 

want. 
He  maketh  me  to  lie   down  in  green 

pastures : 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 
He  restoreth  my  soul: 
He  guideth  me  in  the  paths  of  righte- 
ousness for  his  name's  sake. 
Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley 

of  the  shadow  of  death 
I  will  fear  no  evil;  for  thou  are  with 

me: 
Thy  rod   and  thy  staff  they  comfort 

me. 
Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in 

the  presence  of  mine  enemies: 
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Thou  hast  anointed  my  head  with  oil; 

my    cup    runneth    over. 
Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  fol- 


low me  all  the  days  of  my  life : 
And  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  forever. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


J.  J.  Jones,  Jr. 


Alphonzo  Kirby  is  visiting-  his  peo- 
ple in  Augusta,  Ga. 

*  *         *  W: 

Millard  Simpson  is  spending  a  few 
days  with  his  people  in  Charlotte. 

*  *  *  * 

Washington  Piekett  attended  the 
funeral  of  his  brother,  last  week. 

-*■      ¥      -X-      * 

About  500  pairs  of  shoes  for  the 
boys  have  arrived  at  the  institution. 

*  *   *  * 

The  boys  had  the  last  watermelon 
feast  of  the  season,  last  Monday  af- 
ternoon. 

*  *   *  * 

Mr.  W.  W.  Johnson  and  family 
are  spending  a  pleasant  vacation  in 
Chester  S.  C. 

-*  *  *  * 

Mr.  T.  L.  Grier  and  some  of  the 
boys  have  been  improving  the  roads 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  campus. 

«    *    *    * 

Mr.  Guy  Alexander,  one  of  the 
.'third  cottage  officers,  left  the  insti- 
tution last  Sunday  for  a  month 's 
vacation. 

*  *  *  * 

Ahvyn  Shinn  was  hurriedly  called 
to  bis  home  in  Concord,  last  week, 
on  account  of  the  death  of  bis  brother- 
in-law. 


The  local  baseball  team  added  an- 
other victory  to  its  credit  last  Sat- 
urday, by  defeating  the'  Rocky 
River  team  by  the  score  of  9to  7. 
Carrow  pitched  a  good  game  for 
the  school  and  was  ably  assisted  be- 
hind   the    bat    by    Rogers. 

*  *     *     * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hobby  have  re- 
turned to  the  institution  after  spend- 
ing a  pleasant  vacation  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  new  motion  picture  machine 
which  was  so  kindly  donated  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Parks,  of  Concord,  has  arrived 
and  wil  be  installed  in  the  audito- 
rium in  a  few  days. 

*  *  *  * 

Rev.  J.  Frank  Armstrong',  pastor 
of  the  Forest  Hill  M.  E.  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  services  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon, 
His  text  was  taken  from  Mark  10  :17 
and  made  a  very  interesting  talk. 

*  #  #  # 

The  following  boys  were  visited 
by  relatives  and  friends  last  Wed- 
nesday :  James  Davis,  James  Gilles- 
pie, Lester  Morris,  Haskell  Ayers 
Tihermond  Bakeir,  -Alphonso'  Wiles, 
Jack   Stewart     and     Billy     Sherrill. 
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AN  ABIDING  FAITH. 

"I  don't  know  'bout  the  new  faiths  that  are  risin' 

day  by  day; 
I  only  know  I'm  walkin'  in  the  sweet  old-fashioned 

way ! 
The  same  old  heavens  above  me — my  title  clear  I 


f  In  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  He'll  go  along  with 

<♦  me. 
*** 

*  I  don't  know  'bout  new  gospels— new  worlds  that 

»»♦  swim  in  light: 

%  I  know  God  sends  the  sunshine,  an'  lights  the  lamps 

*  of  Night; 

*  An'   if  the  darkness  gathers,   His   smile  my  light 
%  shall  be; 

*  In  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  He'll  go  along  with 

*  me. 

%  How  sweet  that  thought  forever!  when  clouds  are 

*  in  the  skies, 

%  To  see  the  hills  of  heaven  through  the  tears  that 

%  dim  the  eyes! 

*  The  heaven  of  sweet  child-faith  is  all  I  want  to  see 

*  In  the  valley  of  the  Shadow,  where  He  goes  along 

*  with  me." — Frank  L.  Stanton. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

With  waving  wand  of  goldenrod 

And  asters  in  her  hair, 
Adown  the  year's  sweet  path  she  comes 

With  dreamy  face  and  fair. 
Within  a  cricle  arm  she  holds, 

Filled  over-brim,  a  tray 
Of  luscious  fruits  to  scatter  wide 

Along  her  pleasant  way. 

The  roses  are  not  hers  to  hold; 

The  nesting  birds  have  fled; 
The  fields  are  shorn  of  grass  and  grain; 

The  violets  are  dead; 
So,  threaded  through  her  daily  songs, 

There  runs  a  pensive  tone, 
And  in  her  eyes  a  longing  lies 

For  joys  she  had  not  known. 

But  still  in  matchless  grace  she  walks : 

Beauty  matured  she  shows; 
She  wears  the  emerald  robes  unmarred, 

And  ways  to  charm  she  knows. 
And  down  the  pathway  of  the  year 

No  queenlier  one  has  trod 
Than  she  who  wears  the  aster  crown 

And  wand  of  goldenrod. 

—The  Christian  Endeavor  World. 
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A  NEW  U.  S.  SENATOR. 

The  Hon.  Cole  Blease,  who  last  week  won  the  nomination  for  United  States 
senator  in  the  run-off  race  in  Sonth  Carolina,  is  no  angel;  and  he  does  not 
claim  to  be.  But  few  men,  aside  from  what  was  heaped  upon  the  late  Senator 
Ben  Tillman,  have  been  so  bitterly  opposed,  and  in  many  instances  maligned, 
as  has  been  the  lot  of  Mr.  Blease. 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  extreme  political  factions  that  came  into 
existence  during  the  early  days  of  Tillmanism,  Blease  shared  much  of  the 
bitterness  that  was  directed  towards  the  leader,  Tillman,  whom  he  championed. 
There  are  worse  men  in  South  Carolina  than  Blease;  but  after  all  the  mean 
things  that  have  been  said  about  him,  his  rankest  enemies  will  acknowledge 
that  he  has  ability,  and  he  has  one  trait  that  all  politicians  do  not  possess, 
sincerity  and  loyalty  in  dealing  with  his  friends  and  supporters. 

Mr.  Blease  in  the  United  States  senate  will  disgrace  no  one ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  will  grow  in  favor  with  his  associates,  as  they  come  to  know  him  at 
first  hand,  as  did  the  late  Senator  Tillman,  who  became  one  of  the  choicest 
and  ablest  spirits  in  that  august  body. 

THE  UPLIFT  has  always  admired  the  courage  exhibited  by  Mr.  Blease, 
when  governor.  He  found  the  penitentiary  foul,  filthy  and  abhorent.  He  no- 
tified the  management  that  unless  conditions  were  speedily  improved  he 
would  pardon  the  whole  population  imprisoned  therein.  Failing  to  heed  this 
call  of  simple  humanity,  Gov.  Blease  carried  out  to  the  letter  what  he  assured 
the  management  he  would  do.  From  that  time  on,  he  became  the  subject  of 
the  bitterest  abuse,  in  some  instances  all  but  vile.  The  record  will  show,  if 
we  are  correctly  informed,  that  even  with  this  wholesale  pardoning,  the  num- 
ber of  the  pardons  at  the  hands  of  the  South  Carolina  governor  did  not  sur- 
pass the  number  pardoned  for  a  given  period  by  a  North  Carolina  gov- 
ernor. 

There  are  worse  sins  than  pardoning  a  poor  devil  from  prison,  where  death 
from  disease  and  filth  threaten.  In  addition  to  his  ability  and  the  manner 
in  which  Blease  conducted  his  campaign,  he  is  largely  the  beneficiary  of  per- 
sistent abuse  in  and  out  of  the  state. 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  SICK. 

THE  UPLIFT  has  quietly  grasped  every  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  re- 
liability of  a  statement  credited  to  Dr.  Crane,  who  is  a  recent  comer  to  the 
state,   and   who,   after  a   hurried   and   superficial    survey,  is   alleged   to   have 
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said  that  there  are  in  North  Carolina,  running  at  large,  fifty  thousand  crazy 
folks. 

This  is  an  average  of  fifty  to  the  county.  The  doctor  may  regard  some 
folks  crazy,  who  under  the  examination  of  other  experts  would  not  be  so 
classified.  But  it  seems  that  other  communities  realize  that  there  are  too 
many  mentally  sick  folks,  moving  about  without  treatment  and  hurrying  on  to 
a  worse  condition. 

To  meet  this  condition,  the  Asheville  Citizen  says: 

Thirty-five  of  New  York's  most  prominent  professional  and  business 
men  have  decided  to  build  a  $1,000,000  hospital  for  the  prevention  of  in- 
sanity in  their  city.  Experts  have  reported  to  them  that  there  are  in 
New  York  200,000  persons  who  are  "border  line"  cases,  who  are  so 
neurotic  and  so  nervously  and  mentally  weakened  by  their  fast  and 
"jazz"  lives  that,  if  they  are  not  soon  given  relief,  they  will  become  in- 
sane. It  is  to  reach  these  200,000  that  such  New  Yorkers  as  Irving  T. 
Bush,  Rabbi  Wise,  Rodman  Wanamaker  and  Jacob  Ruppert  will  build 
their  Neuropathic  Hospital,  which  will  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

But  it  should  not  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  There 
should  be  one  like  it  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  A  short  time  thereafter 
one  like  it  should  be  in  every  important  city  in  the  United  States. 
Preventive  medicine  is  of  the  divinity  of  God.  Its  mercies  are  uncounted. 
And  nowhere  is  its  power  so  productive  of  good  and  happiness  as  in  the 
realm  of  nervous  and  mental  suffering. 

How  agonizingly  slow  we  are  to  perceive  that  simple  fact!  We  per- 
ceive the"  practicality  and  the  advantage  of  preventing  typhoid  fever, 
but  we  lift  the  eyebrow  of  cynicism  when  we  hear  of  hospitals  to  prevent 
certain  tvpes  of  insanity.  But  why?  Insanity  is  a  sickness,  just  as 
pneumonia  is  a  sickness,  with  this  difference :  that  in  insanity  the  sufferer 
is  sunk. so  low  in  despair  that  he  loses  sight  of  hope  and  forgets  to  lis- 
ten for  the  voice  of  sympathy. 

And  now  we  have  the  opportunity  to  save  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  persons  from  that  special  hell  which  is  insanity.  All  we  have,  to  do 
is  to  build  hospitals  and  thus  demonstrate  to  the  nervous  and  mental 
sufferers  that  their  illness  is  no  more  of  a  disgrace  than  the  illness  of  the 
body  and  that  to  apply  for  early  relief  will  save  them  from  the  ultimate 
agonies.  It  will  be  inexplicable  if  we,  here  in  Asheville  and  throughout 
America,  delay  long  in  the  building  of  those  hospitals. 

HE  STUDIES  HIS  JOB. 

The  city  of  Hickory  has  a  live  superintendent  for  her  public  schools.  Un- 
like some  other  school  officials,  he  has  "made  up  his  mind"  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  certatin  courses  to  persue.     Prof.  Carver,  to  use  the  language  of  the  pub- 
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lie  streets,  is   on  his  job — lie  works   his  job,   declining  to  let   the  job  work 
him. 

Some  months  ago  it  was  our  pleasure  to  publish  a  story  of  how  they  con- 
ducted a  "Teachers'  Home"  in  Hickory,  making  it  a  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  city,  receiving  support  from  and  rendering  an  account  to  the  city 
school  officials.  That  man  Carver,  who  seems  to  use  his  head  for  the  benefit 
of  those  whom  he  serves,  has  another  innovation  that  he  is  moving  toward 
establishing.     Here  is  what  the  Hickory  Record  says  on  the  subject: 

Superintendent  Carver,  of  the  Hickory  schools,  vitally  interested  in 
anything  that  means  better  men  and  women  in  the  schools  he  conducts, 
heartily  approves  of  the  idea  of  a  public  health  nurse  who  will  give  all  her 
time  to  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Carver  goes  further  than  merely  approving.  He  offers  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  city  officials  might  well  take  under  consideration.  He  says 
that  if  the  Hickory,  West  Hickory,  Highland  and  Longview  school  boards 
could  get  together  and  hire  a  nurse  for  the  schools  of  all  these  cities  it 
would  cost  each  city  such  a  small  amount  the  drain  would  not  be  keenly 
felt  in  any  one  district. 

Mr.  Carver  believes  that  a  nurse  could  handle  all  the  schools,  if  given  a 
car  to  drive.  He  says  that  the  need  of  such  a  nurse  is  keenly  felt  at  the 
present  and  the  need  is  growing  greater  as  the  schools  grow  larger.  His 
suggestion  would  be  to  let  each  school  district  pay  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  different  schools.  This  of  course  means  that  Hick- 
ory would  bear  the  greater  portion  of  the  expense,  but  at  the  same 
time  get  more  service  from  the  nurse. 

The  superintendent  added  that  he  thought  this  might  be  done  next 
year.  The  question  is,  why  wait  until  next  year?  Isn't  the  need  for  the 
nurse  just  as  pressing  now  as  it  will  be  next  year?  Is  not  the  city  as 
well  able  to  pay  for  the  service  of  a  nurse  at  this  time  as  it  will  be  this 
time    next    year  1 

The  safeguarding  of  the  health  of  school  children  is  as  necessary  as  the 
teaching  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Money  spent  for  a  public 
health  nurse  would  be  money  well  spent.  The  citizenship  as  a  whole 
would  heartily  approve  of  the  move  if  it  is  taken  at  this  time.  The  city 
council  in  its  meeting  this  week  should  seriously  consider  the  suggestion 
and  the  possibility  offered  by  Mr.  Carver. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  AND  A  DUTY. 

The  Sanitarium,  which  the  state  maintains  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
is  not  only  crowded,  but  does  not  meet  a  condition  that  prevails  in  every 
county.  To  secure  the  benefit  of  treatment  at  the  Sanitarium,  the  patient 
must  have  the  price,  or  some  of  his  friends  or  some  organization  must  fur- 
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nisli  the  funds  that  are  required  at  the  institution. 

There  are  in  every  county  tubercular  afflicted  people,  who  are  abjectly  poor, 
and  many  of  them  ignorant,  not  knowing  how  to  care  for  themselves  or  their 
duty  towards  others.  Thus  the  dread  disease  is  spread  and  innocent  victims 
are  the  result.  To  meet  this  condition  certain  counties  are  building  county 
institutions  to  take  care  of  the  indigent  tubercular. 

So  far  as  THE  UPLIFT  is  informed,  there  is  no  accurate  statement  cov- 
ering the  number  of  tubercular  cases  in  Cabarrus,  and  whether  they  are  able 
to  purchase  treatment  or  too  poor  in  funds  or  friendships  to  secure  same.  But 
a  casual  glance  in  and  about  the  public  places  is  absolute  proof  that  there  are 
a  number  of  marked  cases  of  tuberculosis,  moving  about  carelessly,  without 
giving  a  thought  to  the  danger  of  spreading  the  disease.  And  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  are  many  people  within  our  borders,  who  need  treatment,  and  who 
are  unable  to  meet  the  necessary  cost. 

Cabarrus  county  needs  a  hospital  for  the  free  treatment  of  all  indigent 
tubercular  cases.  It  will  prove  an  investment,  wise  and  humane.  If  the  pro- 
position seems  too  large  for  the  county  to  undertake  alone,  some  legislation 
could  be  had  authorizing  a  joining  with  another  county  in  the  erection  of 
such  an  institution  and  the  maintenance  thereof. 

THE  UPLIFT  has  no  brief  to  this  effect,  but  it  occurs  to  us  that  now  the 
splendid  property  is  not  used  as  in  the  past  as  a  health  resort  it  might  be 
possible  to  join  hands  with  Stanly  county  and  secure  the  old  Misenheimer 
(Carolina)  Springs  property,  just  a  few  miles  beyond  our  border,  and  prac- 
tically in  the  centre  of  the  common  territory.  It  would,  by  its  location  and 
its  environment,  be  -an  ideal  place  for  the  treatment  of  tubercular  cases  of 
the  two  counties.  The  property  is  not  now  in  service,  and  there  is  a  nucleus 
of  buildings  that  could  be  made  available  without  a  great  outlay  of  money, 
and  with  the  net-work  of  splendid  roads  that  are  linking  the  two  counties,  from 
every  direction,  this  property  is  accessible. 

We  take  it  that  all  well-informed  people  agree  that  there  is  a  crying  neces- 
sity for  the  services  of  such  an  institution  available  for  the  people  of  our 
county.  It  is  a  humane  measure.  But,  Mr.  Stingy  Soul,  if  you  desire  to 
argue  the  proposition  to  defeat  on  account  of  the  cost  that  would  be  attached 
to  the  maintenence  of  such  an  institution,  you  are  met  with  a  like  selfish  argu- 
ment in  that  it  costs  to  take  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  in  our  midst,  and  you 
do  not  cry  out  against  that  expenditure.  These  old  souls  that  have  fought  the 
fight,  and  have  given  up  the  battle,  are  no  menace  to  you  or  to  your  children — 
there  is  no  infection  or  contagion  threatened. 

The  tubercular  are  riding  fast  to  the  point  where  they  are  unable  to  care 
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for  self,  and  during  the  battle  they  are  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  county. 
It  is  wisdom,  economy  and  self-preservation,  to  throw  out  a  helping  hand  to 
them — they  may  be  cured  (hundreds  are  cured,)  but  whether  they  are,  or  not, 
they  are  taught  how  to  care  for  themselves  and  to  exercise  care  as  to  others, 
thus  ceasing  to  be  a  menace  to  the  public  health:  and  the  many  that  are  re- 
stored to  health  become  an  asset  to  the  community  in  the  service  that  they 
may  render  to  society  and  to  the  state.  The  cost  of  maintaining  such  an 
institution  by  the  county  is  no  argument  against  it.  The  question  to  be  de- 
cided: is  there  enough  eases  of  the  indigent  kind  to  justify  the  starting  of 
an  institution  to  care  and  treat  them.  Has  Dr.  Buchanan  a  record  of  the 
tubercular  in  the  county  ?  If  not,  it  would  be  valuable  information  if  he 
would  direct  his  office  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

The  Cones  joined  Guilford  county  and  gave  to  it  a  superb  institution.  There 
is  in  this  county  an  individual  who  courts  opportunities  to  render  unselfish 
service  to  his  fellow-man.  Let  him  see  the  need.  And  let  the  facts  come  out, 
and  if  conditions  warrant,  move  in  time  for  legislative  authority  to  meet  that 
demand. 


HAPPY  CONNECTION. 

Mr.  K.  R.  Clark,  who  for  more  than  a  year  contributed  most  sensible  articles 
to  the  columns  of  THE  UPLIFT,  and  who  established  a  proud  reputation  as 
editor  of  The  Statesville  Landmark  for  a  long  number  of  years,  is  now  con- 
tributing editor  of  the  Greensboro  Xews.  This  is  a  happy  connection.  Clark, 
figuratively  speaking,  wears  no  collar:  and  the  Greensboro  Xews  seems  to  wear 
no  collar,  either,  except  that  which  its  owners  choose  to  wear. 

Already  a  great  newspaper,  having  won  its  way  into  the  appreciation  of 
an  immense  following,  its  character  as  a  fine  publication  is  futher  enhanced 
by  making  this  choice  addition  to  its  staff.  When  the  Judge  has  in  his  system 
some  discussion  that  does  not  exactly  fit  into  the  program  of  the  Xews  and 
it  suits  the  purposes  behind  this  little  journal,  THE  UPLIFT  wants  to  be  re- 
membered by  this  splendid  Xorth  Carolina  writer. 

******** 

IGNORES  THE  MOON. 

Jo  Jo  as  a  weather  forecaster  is,  if  not  unreliable,  not  half  as  successful 
in  his  guesses  as  was  the  late  Prof.  John.  McAnulty,  who  in  years  gone  by 
furnished  a  map  of  weather  conditions  for  the  old  Concord  Sun  when  it  shone 
under  the  administration  of  Col.  "Wade  Haris. 
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The  trouble  about  these  "scientific"  weather  forecasters  is  that  they  ig- 
nore entirely  the  influnce  in  the  changes  of  the  moon.  Nearly  every  country 
boy  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  the  moon  changes  (especially  the  new 
moon)  in  the  morning  that  rain  is  to  follow.  Jo  Jo,  in  the  face  of  this  uner- 
ring sign,  last  Sunday,  prophecied  clear  weather— behold,  what  we  had. 
Brother  Sherrill's  "Smitty's  Weather  Cat"  doesn't  miss  half  as  often  as  Jo 
Jo. 


The  Woman's  Club  of  Concord  has  begun  work  for  another  year.  One 
section  of  it  has  undertaken  the  study  of  French  authors  and  their  contribu- 
tions. THE  UPLIFT,  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  all  need  more  music  in 
our  system,  contributes  to  the  cause  in  a  story  concerning  some  of  the  musi- 
cions  when  they  were  boys.  To  further  enhance  the  story  we  introduce  Felix 
Mendelssohn,  pictorially,  to  this  select  audience. 

******      -S      $ 

It  is  a  source  of  rejoicing  that  the  mills  of  Charlotte,  which  have  been  idle 
for  weeks,  resumed  operations  the  past  week.     This  is  a  favorable  si°n. 
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GREAT  MUSICIANS  AS  BOYS. 


By  Greta  Gaskin  Bidlake. 


When  Wolfgang  Mozart  was 
only  nine  years  old  be  was  ask- 
ed to  play  at  a  private  music  ale 
where      the     Empress      Maria 
Theresa    of   Austria    was    pres- 
ent.    H  e  was     a     wonderfully 
clever  little  violinist  even  then 
but  he  had  a  boy's  sense  of  mis- 
chief and  humor  just  the  same. 
He  first  played  a  piece  that  had 
such  a  tender,  mournful,  minor 
strain   running  through  it  that 
several  of   I  he  ladies  were  cry- 
ing softly  when  he  brought  it  to 
a    close;    then,    seeing    this,    he 
wished   to   make   them   cheerful 
again  so  he  dashed  off  into  what 
he    called    a    "barnyard    sym- 
pathy."    Hens     cackled,     don- 
keys,    brayed,     pigs     squealed, 
cocks  crowed  and  cattle  lowed, 
all  ending  in  a  terrific  eatfight 
on  the  woodshed  roof.     It  was 
so  droll  and  comic  that  every- 
body laughed  heartily.  The  boy 
threw  the  violin  down,  ran  across  the 
room,  climbed  into  the  lap  of  the  Em- 
press and     impetuously  kissed     that 
gracious  lady  with  a  sounding  smack, 
first   on  one  cheek,  then  on  the   oth- 
er! 

While  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann 
were  living  at  Dusseldorf  it  was  their 
custom  to  receive  whatever  musical 
people  wished  to  come  on  Thursday 
nights.  Among  those  who  came  one 
evening  was  a  young  man  of  twenty, 
small  and  fair  haired,  who  had  come 
all  the  way  from  Hamburg.  These 
gatherings  at  the  Schumanns  were 
quite  informal;  so  everyone  was  ask- 
ed to  play  and  sing.     The  first   time 


Felix  Mendelssohn. 


the  young  man  declined  from  na- 
tural' diffidence,  for  there  were  many 
skilled  performers  present,  but  on  the 
second  occasion  he  himself  played 
with  such  astonishing  skill  and  feel- 
ing that  the  company  who  had  not 
taken  him  seriously  before,  broke  into 
loud  applause  and  Schumann  voiced 
next  day  a  prophecy  which  after- 
wards proved  true  when  he  said  to 
Albert  Dietrich,  "One  has  come  to 
us  of  whom  we  shall  yet  hear  great 
things.  His  name  is  Johannes 
Brahms. 

Guiseppe  Verdi  as  a  boy  of  ten 
used  to  steal  away  up  the  hill  at 
nights  and  with  his  thin  face  pressed 
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against  the  iron  pickets  of  a  fence 
listen  to  the  music  that  poured  from 
the  open  window  of  the  great  house 
that  stood  above  his  native  Italian 
village.  Almost  every  evening  some- 
one played  the  piano  there.  The  lit- 
tle boy  would  creep  along  the  stone 
wall  and,  crouching  there,  drink  in 
the  music.  Sometimes  it  rained  and 
the  wind  and  wet  pierced  his  thread- 
bare jacket  penetrating  to  his  bony 
frame  beneath,  but  he  always  went 
and  waited  for  the  music.  You  see 
he  loved  it. 

One  night  as  he  stood  there  the 
coachman  came  along,  keeping  under 
the  trees  to  avoid  the  soaking  down- 
pour of  rain,  and  fell  over  him.  The 
man  turned  around  and  kicked  him 
angrily  saying  he"  was  a  thief  sulking 
in  the  shadows.  The  boy  stammered 
out  his  poor  explanation  but  the  un- 
feeling coachman  cut  at  his  legs  with 
the  whip  and  bade  him  to  be  off  ami 
never  come  there  again. 

G-uiseppe  Verdi  was  there  the  nest 
night.  I  wonder  if  the  young  lady 
in  the  house  who  was  playing  Bee- 
thoven's Moonlight  Sonata  was  play- 
half  conscious  of  a  hungry,  music-lov- 
ing boy  outside  in  the  dark  and  if 
that  was  why  she  put  her  whole  soul 
in  it  and  that  was  what  drew  him  so 
close  that  his  face  almost  pressed 
against  the  window  itself? 

' '  Do  you  like  music  ? ' '  came  a 
startling  voice  behind. 

"Me— oh,   yes,   I— like— it.     I   like 
— that!"    said    the    boy    turning    to 
meet  the  coachman  as  he  feared. 
It  was  Signor  Barezzi  himself. 
''That    is    my    daughter    playing," 
said  he.     ''Come  inside  with  me." 

When  the  door  of  the  big  house 
opened  that  night  spilling  a  flood  of 


light  on  the  wet  path  outside  it  was 
as  a  new  door  that  opened  in  the 
boy 's  life  and  led,  years  after,  to  suc- 
cess, for  the  poor,  and  half  clothed 
boy  found  a  helping  friend  in  the 
kind  old  gentleman  and  with  his  aid 
became  known  to  the  world  as  the 
most  famous  musician  of  his  time. 

Felix  Mendelssohn  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  poor.  His  parents 
were  well  to  do.  His  father  wanted 
him  to  become  a  philosopher  but 
hired  one,  Zelter,  to  be  a  sort  of  music 
tutor  to  the  boy,  as  he  wished  to 
round  out  his  education  and  not  con- 
fine him  to  philosophy  alone.  Felix 
grew  so  absorbed  in  music  that  his 
parents  were  obliged  to  give  up  their 
plans  and  confess  that  the  boy's  fu- 
ture lay  in  the  study  he  loved.  One 
day  Zelter  was  going  down  to  Weimar 
to  see  Goethe  who  had  been  always 
a  friend  of  his  and  Felix  went  along 
to  see  the  famous  poet.  Zelter  really 
hoped  to  amaze  everybody  with  the 
boy's  powers  and  gain  much  credit 
for  his  boasted  method  of  teaching 
music  thereby. 

Now  young  Mendelssohn  was  a 
handsome  chap  and  when  the  old  poet 
saw  him  he  called  out  banteringly, 
"A  girl  in  boy's  clothes,  I  see.  Does 
he  play?" 

"Oh,  a  little,"  answered  Zelter 
with  a  careless  assumption  of  indif- 
ference. 

"Oome,  make  us  some  sort  of  a 
noise  and  awaken  the  sleeping  spirits 
that  have  so  long  lain  slumbering!" 
ordered  the  poet. 

Zelter  went  forward  to  the  piano 
and  played  a  stiff  formal  little  tune 
of  his  own.  Then  he  rose  and  mo- 
tioned to  Felix. 

"Play  that!"  he  said. 
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The   child  sat  down  with  a   slight 
gesture  of  impatience;  then,  with  a 
half  smile  at  his  audience,  played  as 
Zelter  had  played  it,  giving  it  a  cer- 
tain drawling  touch  that  marked  Zel- 
ter's  style.     It  was  so  ludicrous  that 
the  two  men  burst  into  laughter.  The 
boy  instantly  sobered  them  by  strik- 
ing a  few  strong  chords  in  the  bass 
with  both   hands,   running   the   scale, 
and  then  going  off  into  a  melody  of 
his  own  every  now  and  then  coming- 
back  to  Zelter 's  little  tune  and  weav- 
ing it  into  the  air  with  the  most  en- 
chanting and  curious  variations.     For 
ten  minutes  he  continued  to  play  this 
till  his   old   tutor,  pretending   anger, 
called   out  sharply,  "Cease,  that   tin 
pan    drumming    and    play    something 
worth  while ! " 

The  poet  rose  and  tenderly  placing 
his  hands  on  the  boy's  head  said, 
"Ah,  I  know  you  two  rogues,  I  see 
through  your  tricks;  you  have  been 
practising  that  piece  for  a  year,  no 
doubt.     Now  I'll  see  whether  you  can 

play ! ' ' 

He  went  to  a  portfolio  and  took  out 
a  piece  of  music  written  in  the  fine 
delicate  hand  of  Mozart.  Felix  play- 
ed it  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Then  he 
closed  the  music  on  the  rack,  went 
back  and  played  it  from  memory. 
Piece  after  piece  he  played  as  they 
brought  them  while  his  proud  old  tu- 
tor feaned  back  saying  by  his  easy 
manner,  "Oh,  this  is  nothing,  noth- 
ing at  all ! ' ' 

The  truth  was  that  this  boy  of 
thirteen  played  with  such  natural 
ease  that  his  boyish  mind  had  not  yet 
grasped  the  fact  that  he  possessed 
wonderful  genius.  Later  he  became 
a  very  famous  man  but  though  Goethe 
was  seventv-three  when  the  two  first 


met  they  remained  fast  friends  as 
long  as  the  poet  lived  and  often 
amused  themselves  like  boys  togeth- 
er. 

Sebastian  Bach  led  a  very  different 
life  from  this  when  a  boy.    His  fath- 
er died  and  little  Sebastian  went  to 
live  with  Chistoph,  his  elder  brother. 
Now  Christoph  set  himself  to  be  stern 
with  the  young  chap  because  he  was 
afraid  that  he  might  grow  up  like  his 
shiftless  music-loving  father  who  was 
a    lovable    but    idle    fellow.     He    let 
Sebastain  take   away  just  one  thing 
from   his   old   home   when   he   left   it 
forever    and    that    was    his    father's 
violin.     It  was  tied  up  in  a  green  bag 
with  a  leathern  drawstring  and  had 
the  old  man's  initials  woven  into  the 
cloth   by    Sebastian's    own   mother's 
fingers  in  the  days  when  she  and  his 
father  were  sweethearts. 

Christoph  allowed  the  boy  to  play 
the  violin  only  one  hour  each  day. 
After  that,  he  said,  he  and  his  wife 
did  not  want  to  hear  the  noise.  Seb- 
astian was  born  with  music  in  his 
soul  and  he  felt  that  he  must  play. 
He  stole  off  to  the  forest  and  play- 
ed there  for  hours  Christoph  caught 
him  on  the  way  home  and  cuffed 
him  for  disobeying  orders. 

The  Bachs  had  always  been  a  family 
of  great  organ  players  and  we  are 
glad  that  Sebastian  grew  up  to  be 
the  greatest  of  them  all.  But 
Christoph  had  no  idea  such  a  thing 
was  to  happen.  He  had  a  cabinet 
filled  with  the  best  organ  music  but 
he  kept  it  locked  and  sternly  forbade 
his  younger  brother  to  touch  it.  All 
Sebastian's  love  of  music  cried  out 
to  examine  it  and  at  length  he  picked 
the  lock.  In  the  night  hours  he  would 
steal  downstairs  in  his  bare  feet,  get 
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a  sheet  of  music  and  sitting  in  the 
wide  "window  seat  copy  it  off  by  moon- 
light. One  day  Christoph  searching 
in  the  boy's  room  for  some  sign  of 
misdeeds  came  upon  it.  Sebastian 
was  brought  into  his  presence.  The 
boy  confessed  and  had  his  bare  legs 
switched,  but  not  quite  to  Christoph 's 
satisfaction;  for  he  took  away  the 
music  in  spite  of  pleadings,  promise, 
and  tears. 

When  Sebastian  grew  a  few  years 
older  he  showed  himself  so  talented 
a  musician  that  he  was  asked  to  play 
the  organ  in  the  church  in  the  next 
village.  This  was  twelve  miles  away 
so  it  took  him  out  of  Christoph 's 
keeping  and  he  could  now  follow  his 
own  plans.  Once,  while  organist 
there,  he  walked  one  hundred  miles 
to  Hamburg  to  hear  the  great  master 
Eeinke  play.  He  had  only  a  few  cop- 
pers in  his  pockets  so  he  trudged  all 
the  way,  sleeping  in  cattle  sheds  when 


night  came,  and  playing  at  taverns  to 
pay  for  his  food  or  going  frankly  to 
the  back  doors  of  well-to-do  houses 
and  stating  his  plight  to  sympathetic 
cooks.  The  wonders  of  Eeinke 's 
playing  and  the  mighty  triumphant 
music  of  the  organ  filled  the  boy's 
soul  with  awe  as  he  stood  behind  a 
pillar  in  the  great  cathedral  and 
heard  the  deep,  strong  chords  go  roll- 
ing to  the  roof.  Dusty  and  worn,  the 
tired  young  tramp  was  fired  with 
ambition  to  become  as  great  an  or- 
ganist as  the  man  who  sat  at  the 
great  organ  in  the  loft  above.  He 
went  away  and  persevered  until  he 
grew  even  greater.  He  became  the 
grandest  organ  player  the  world  has 
ever  known  and  the  greatest  com- 
poser of  harmonies  for  it.  The  best 
organ  music  that  Ave  have  in  our 
churches  today  was  witten  by  Sebas- 
tian Bach. 


"These  are  extraordinary  times."  Did  you  ever  hear  that?  The  fact 
is  that  we  do  not  hear  much  else.  Some  even  say  "the  world  is  on  fire." 
We  sometimes  think  that  this  world  inspection  is  being  overdone.  Any- 
how, it  is  not  new.  A  favorite  couplet  of  forty  years,  and  more,  ago  was, 
"We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling  in  a  grand  and  awful  time."  Is  not 
every  age  an  extraordinary  time— "a  grand  and  awful  time"  to  the 
people  of  that  particular  generation?  Each  age  has  its  problems.  Ours, 
just  now,  are  the  problems  that  follow  the  social  and  financial  demoraliza- 
tion of  all  wars,  and  in  this  instance,  a  world  war  with  its  universal  dis- 
turbance of  world  conditions  and  world  standards.  And  in  their  effort  to 
adjust  matters  people  resort  to  all  sorts  of  social,  political  and  religious 
vagaries.  But  all  these  "get  rich  quick"  schemes  are  sure  to  end  in 
failure  and  those  who  have  been  ensnared  thereby  will  be  counted  foolish 
birds  to  have  been  caught  in  such  nets. — Christian  Advocate. 
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YELLOW  JACKETS  AND  A  BILLY  GOAT. 

Gastonia  has  contributed  another  remarkable  occurrence  for  public  consump- 
tion. A  few  weeks  ago  it  furnished  the  remarkable  case  of  letters  appearing 
on  a  child's  breast;  and  again  the  case  of  letters  appearing  on  a  mirror-*. 
each  occurance  baffling  a  solution  bij  local  scientists. 

This  time  it  has  the  thrilling  account  of  yellow  jackets  attacking  a  little 
boy  and  his  billy  goat,  it  concludes  the  story  by  saying  that  Billy  is  dead 
and  the  boy  lies  very  ill  in  bed.  The  story  further  contributes  to  the  public 
knowledge  that  the  sting  of  a  yellow  jacket,  if  administered  in  the  mouth  is 
certain  to  produce  death.  This  seems  an  error,  unless  the  yellow  jacket  has 
taken  on  more  deathly  poison  or  the  resistence  of  man  has  grown  weaker  It 
is  of  history  that  years  ago,  a  young  man  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  this  county,  and  he 
still  lives,  while  plowing,  upturned  a  whale  of  a  yellow  jacket  nest.  1  he 
Jackets  fell  upon  the  mules,  and  the  plow-boy  made  some  mighty  yells  at 
the  mules,  urging  them  on.  This  attracted  the  jackets  and  one  stung  or  bit 
the  plow-boy  on  the  tongue. 

It  is  still  remembered  how  that  boy's  tongue  swelled,  almost  completely 
filling  his  mouth  with  tongue;  and  for  days  and  days  he  had  to  be  fed  by 
injecting  soup  into  his  throat  by  means  of  a  quill.  The  jackets  did  not  kill 
him,  neither  did  they  destroy  the  capacity  or  power  of  his  tongue-not  by  a 
long  shot. 

Little    Billy    Johnson,    the    son    of  In  the  fight  the  goat  staged  with 

Rev   and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cantey  Johnson,      the    yellow   jackets    the   insects    go 
rector  of  St   Marks  Episcopal  church,      the  best   of  him  when  they  entered 
s   a   sick  young   man   and   his   billy      his  mouth  and  then- stmgers  of  Po1Son 
goat  is  a  dead  animal,  as  the  result      instantly  killed  the  annual 
of    a    clash    the    two     taged   with    a  Instant    death    is    caused    when    a 

swarm  of  yellow  jackets  in  the  back      yellow   jacket    stings   either   man    or 
Wof  the  Johnson  home.  beast   in   the   mouth,   say   phys^an  . 

It  seems  that  Billy  and  his  goat  Men  have  been  known  to  die  instant- 
were  enjoying  the  clay  all  to  them-  ly  when  stung  on  the  tongue  The 
Teh'  while  other  members  of  the  goat,  mentioned  above  died  fhe  mi  - 
farn^iy  were  in  the  house.  Sudden  utes  after  being  attacked  by  the  yel- 
«  from  the  child  brought  the  low  jackets.  The  poison  -aches  the 
father  on  the  run,  who  found  that  heart  more  quickly  through  the  ton 
the  insects  had  stung  the  boy  in  sev-  gue  than  through  any  other  part  of 
eral  spots  about  his  head  and  that  the  body, 
the  animal  was  dead. 


What  we  want  in  this  modern  democracy  of  ours  is  not  more  fighters- 
or  more  blindly  loyal  followers,  not  even  an  increase  of  wise  leaders:  rt 
is  more  able,  cooperative,  wide-seeing  workers,  each  capable  in  his  own 
line  and  ready  to  recognize  and  aid  the  capacity  in  others-Atlantic 

Monthly. 
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ILL  WIND  BLOWS  GOOD. 

The  Elizabeth  City  Independent  gives  a  thrilling  account  how  a  drowning 
sinner,  in  a  Sabbath  desecration,  saw  the  error  of  his  ways;  and,  having  seen 
them,  turned  and  achieved  a  great  success.  There  comes  into  the  life  of 
every  sinner  a  still  small  voice  or  a  great  threatening  danger,  which  often- 
times heeded  leads  to  a  life  of  usefulness  and  service  to  fellowman. 

Here  is  The  Independent's  story : 


The  Rev.  Q.  C.  Davis,  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Albe- 
marle, N.  C,  who  with  his  distinguish- 
ed brother  Judge  J.  Warren  Davis 
of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  court  of  Appeals, 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  conducting-  a  re- 
vival in  their  old  home  church  at 
Berea,  near  Elizabeth  City,  this  week 
is  a  man  of  many  interesting  parts. 

How  the  Rev.  Q.  C.  Davis  became 
a  minister  is  an  interesting  story, 
known  to  but  few  of  his  old  boyhood 
friends  in  this  county.  Dr.  Davis 
wanted  to  be  a  surgeon  and  might 
have  been  just  a  plain  farmer  the 
rest  of  his  days,  but  for  the  fact  that 
he  went  swimming  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing. It  was  a  second  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  June  1887.  A  companion  with 
whom  he  was  swimming  became  ex- 
hausted and  cried  for  help  Mr.  Davis 
went  to  his  rescue ;  the  drowning  man 
threw  both  arms  around  his  neck  and 
both  went  down. 

"The  dead  weight  of  the  other 
man  was  too  much  for  me,"  says  Dr. 
Davis,  "and  when  I  realized  that 
we  were  both  about  to  drown  my 
whole  life  flashed  before  me.  I 
thought  of  the  old  church  back  at 
Berea  and  recalled  that  it  was  then 
about  the  hour  of  service  in  the  old 
church ;  I  thought  how  much  better 
everything  would  have  been  had  I 
been  at  church  that  morning-  instead 
of  in  swimming.  And  then  I  cried 
out  to  God  to  help  me;  instantly  the 


leased  me  and  both  of  us  were  sav- 
ed. 

"Now  when  you're  in  a  tight  place 
like  that  and  call  on  God  to  help 
you  and  help  comes  that  instantly, 
you  can't  help  hitching  up  the  thing 
with  God.  It  gave  me  something  to 
think  about  and  I  thought  seriously 
about  God  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life;  I  thought  it  was  up  to  me  to 
do  something  for  God. ' ' 

Dr.  Davis  tells  how  he  began,  to 
organize  prayer  meetings  and  other 
religious  services  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  of  his  beginning  to  win 
souls  to  Christ.  Then  he  found  a 
way,  although  married  and  the  father 
of  three  small  children,  to  go  to 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary  at  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  where  he  was  educated  for 
the  ministry. 

Dr.  Davis  has  seven  children  now, 
all  grown  and  all  successful  men  and 
women.  How  he  educated  these  sev- 
en children  on  the  small  salary  of  a 
Baptist  minister  without  ever  going 
in  debt  more  than  two  or  three  hun- 
dred dollars  at  any  time,  would  make 
a  story  in  itself.  Here  are  how  his 
seven  children  have  panned  out: — 

The  first,  Rev.  Floyd  P.  Davis  is 
pastor  of  *  Baptist  Church  at  Ches- 
terfield C.  H.,  Va.  The  second,  Q.  C. 
Davis,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  Nor- 
folk county  (Va.)  bar  and  has  serv- 
ed his  county  four  terms  in  the  Vir- 
ginia General  Assembly.  The  third 
son,  Dr.  Wm.  Henry  Davis  is  Profes- 
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sor  of  Greek  in  the  Southern  Theolo-  tiee  law  in  Virginia  two  years  ago, 
gical  Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  the  only  one  to  make  100  points 
and  the  author  of  theological  text  on  the  examination.  She  is  now  Pro- 
books  in  use  on  two  continents.  The  fessor  of  Science  in  the  Baptist  Col- 
fourth  son,  J.  Vernon  Davis,  of  Wash-  lege  at  Gaffney,  S.  C.  A  second 
inaton,  D.  C,  is  Vice  President  and  daughter,  Miss  Emma  Elizabeth  Davis 
General  Manager  of  the  Washington  graduated  with  honors  at  Trinity  Col- 
&  Old  Dominion  Railway  and  prob-  lege,  N.  C,  but  put  aside  her  ambi- 
ably  the  youngest  vice-president  of  a  tion  for  a  professional  career  by  mar- 
standard 'railroad  in  America.  rying  Dr.  R.  H.  Holden,  of  Durham. 
There  are  three  daughters.  Miss  The  youngest  daughter,  Miss  Mane 
Rose  May  Davis  is  a  graduate  of  the  Davis  graduated  at  Trinity  last  June 
University  of  Virginia  and  in  a  class  and  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
of  130  applicants  for  license  to  prae-  Albemarle   this  fall. 

MRS.  JOHN  SMITH. 
Nell  Battle  Lewis  in  News  &  Observer 
The  window  of  the  room  in  which  I  work  in  the  mornings  commands 
the  head  of  Fayetteville  Street,  and  is  a  good  vantage  point  from  which  to 
view  excursionists  coming  to  Raleigh,  who  naturally  make  for  the  Capitol  as 
one  of  the  "sights."  Despite  the  fact  that  I  can't  imagine  Raleigh  or 
any  other  North  Carolina  town  as  the  Mecca  of  a  sensible  excursion  (as- 
suming there  are  such)  the  excursionists  are  very  interesting  folks. 
They  always  appear  to  be  from  the  country  somewhere  and  to  be  bedight 
in  Sunday  clothes  especially  for  the  occasion.  They  come  in  whole  fami- 
lies in  which  the  baby  in  arms  is  the  chief  excursionist  of  them  all.  In 
family  groups,  they  make  their  way  slowly  up  to  the  Capitol  with  the 
father  in  the  lead,  the  mother  a  step  or  two  behind  him,  and  the  children 
everywhere. 

Always  that  country  woman  plodding  along  with  dragging  steps  be- 
hind her  husband,  invariably  carrying  a  baby  and  usually  with  another 
small  child  hanging  to  her  skirts,  holds  my  attention  with  a  sort  of  ter- 
rible fascination  until  the  family  procession  is  out  of  sight.  Speaking 
of  war.  I  tell  you  the  sight  of  her  clumsy  and  dispirited  figure,  distorted 
from  child-bearing,  bent  from  drudgery,  makes  me  wish  passionately  to 
rush  to  war  against  whatever  it  is  that  has  made  her  thus.  Tt  makes  me 
want  to  cry  and  fight.  John  Smith  is  nothing  to  me  compared  to  Mrs.  John 
Smith  Looking  at  her  makes  the  bragging  of  this  State  strike  hollow  on 
my  ear.  There  are  hundreds  of  her  in  North  Carolina,  hundreds  of  coun- 
try women  living  lives  of  monotonous  and  weary  drudgery,  lives  joyless 
and  without  beauty  in  which  an  excursion  to  Raleigh  is  an  event.  While 
thic  is  «o  how  does  this  State  dare  to  boast! 

The  person  in  North  Carolina  who  I  think,  is  doing  most  for  such  women 
is  Mrs.  Jane  McKinvmon. 
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THE  OLD  HOME  CHURCH  AND  THE 
OLD  HOME. 


Editor  Mebane  in  Catawba  News. 


No  man  ought  ever  to  become  too 
busy  or  to  think  himself  too  big  or 
too  much  of  anything — to  go  back 
to  his  home  church  and  his  home,  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  his  childhood. 
It  was  the  blessed  privilege  of  the 
writer  on  Sunday,  September  the  7th, 
to  visit  the  Mount  Hope  church  in 
Guilford  where  the  friends  of  the 
community  had  arranged  a  Home 
Coming  for  those  who-  had  onco 
lived  in  that  section  as  well  as  for 
those  now  living   there. 

There  are  places  in  the  world  that 
ought  to  be  sacred  to  every  person 
— the  place  of  his  birth  and  the 
place  of  his  spiritual  home,  are  two 
of  them. 

For  a  man  to  go  back  to  the  spot 
where  he  took  the  vows  of  the 
church,  to  meet  and  mingle  with 
those  who  were  his  associates  of  his 
childhood— to  find  that  many  of  them 
have  passed  over  on  the  other  side. 
To  stand  where  he  stood  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago — to  hear  of  those  who  have 
lived  well  and  died  well  —to  hear  of 
others  who  have  made  failures  of  life 
whose  careers  brought  sorrow  and 
tears  to  their  parents  and  friends — to 
stand  by  father's  and  mother's 
graves  and  take  off  your  hat  in  hum- 
ble gratitude  thank  God  for  what 
they  did  for  you,  for  what  then- 
life'  and  all  has  meant  to  you — and 
then  go  to  the  old  homestead  and 
walk  into  the  room  where  you  were 
born,  to  examine  the  spot  where  you 
knelt  at  mother's  knee  and  said  that 
beautiful   prayer  after  her:   "Now  I 


lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  etc. — to  go 
down  to  the  old  spring  and  find  the 
pure  water  still  flowing  as  it  did  in 
your  childhood  days — to  have  all  this 
experience  in  one  day  is  something 
worthwhile  in  the  life  of  any  man  or 
woman. 

We    h»pe    that    other    communities 
that    have     not     yet     originated  this 
custom     of     home   coming  occasions 
will     do     so.     It  is  something  worth 
doing.   It   will   make  better  men  and 
better  women  of  all  those  who  will  take 
the  time  to  go  back  home  and  get  a 
fresh  glimpse  of  their  childhood  days 
and  mingle  with  those  who  still  are 
in  the  flesh  and  to  learn  of  those  who 
sleep     beneath     the     sod.     The     one 
central     figure     that     towers     above 
others    in    the    Mount    Hope    section 
for  a  period  of  half  a  century,   was 
Dr.      George     William   Welker,    who 
came  to   North   Carolina   from  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  young  man  to  become 
the  pastor  of  the  Reformed  churches 
in   Guilford    and   Alamance   counties. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Whitsitt  and  Judge  W. 
P.   Bynum,   of  Greensboro,   gave   two 
splendid    historic    addresses    on    this 
occasion.     Both     of   these  gentlemen 
are  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best  in- 
formed men   on  the   early  history  of 
North  Carolina —  and     it     was     the 
privilege     of     the     writer  10  call  on 
them     to     write     a  history  of  North 
Carolina,  one  that  will  give  real  his- 
tory of  the  State  and  not  do,  as  some 
so  called  historians,  write  to  glorify 
some  few  men  whom  they  personally 
admire — the    historian    should    write 
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facts  as  they  are,  let  the  reader  de- 
cide who  deserves  the  glory. 

Judge  Bynuni  said  he  would  make 
Whitsitt  do  the  writing,  but  that  he 
would  help  him  in  making  up  the 
record.  We  hope  it  will  be  done. 
Judge  Bynuni  has  possibly  the  best 
collection  of  books  of  any  one  citi- 
zen in  the  State.  He  not  only  has 
the  books  but  he  has  the  information 
in  his  mind  such  as  few  men  have — 


and  is  therefore  well  qualified  to 
help  if  he  will  not  himself  write  the 
history  of  North  Carolina.  A  history 
written  by  these  two  gentlemen  would 
be  a  real  history  and  would  contain 
much  truth  that  the  young  student 
of  today  can  not  find  in  our  so  call- 
ed histories  of  North  Carolina. 

See  the  account  of  the  Mount  Hope 
meeting  as  found  in  the  paper  writ- 
ten from  Gibsonville. 


A  farmer  of  Rowan  was  in  Salisbury  yesterday  and  stated  that  he  de- 
sired to  get  a  permit  to  make  some  of  his  apples  into  cider  and  vinegar. 
He  has  a  world  of  apples  rotting  on  the  ground,  what  ought  to  be  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  worth,  and  his  last  thought  is  to  turn  a  few  into  apple 
cider  and  apple  vinegar.  "I  wonder,"  he  declared,  "if  a  fellow  has  to 
get  a  permit  to  kiss  his  wife?"  He  likely  has  to  get  her  permission,  for 
the  women  folks  have  fallen  on  some  rather  funny  ways  of  recent 
years. — Salisbury  Post. 


OLD  TRINITY'S  CORNERSTONE. 

By  George  B.  Craven  in  Greensboro  News. 


The  cornerstone  of  the  old  Trinity 
college  building  just  razed  and  on 
the  site  of  which  a  new  and  modern 
high  school  building  is  being  erected 
was  discovered  by  workmen  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  old  part  of 
the  building.  There  were  two  pieces 
of  stone,  an  indenture  having  been 
made  in  one  and  the  other  placed  fiat 
upon  it  and  was  located  at  the  bottom 
of  the  foundation. 

The  contents  consisted  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  grand  lodge  of  Ma- 
sons of  North  Carolina  held  in  De- 
cember 1849,  a  Bible  printed  in  Lon- 
don and  on  the  face  of  which  was 
pasted  a  piece  of  paper  on  which 
something  was  written  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Braxton  Craven  but  which 
could   not   be  made   out,   and   a   copy 


of  the  ' '  Greensboro  Patriot ' '  dated 
July  21,  1853.  The  paper  was  so  near- 
ly dissolved  by  moisture  that  only 
small  pieces  could  be  read.  An  ad- 
vertisement of  "Normal  College, 
Randolph  County,  N.  C."  was  as  fol- 
lows: "Rev.  B.  Craven,  A.  M.  Presi- 
dent and  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
g'uages  and  Lecturer  in  Normal 
Training;  Wm.  Mc.  Robbins,  A.  B. 
Professor  of  Mathematics;  Rev.  \. 
S.  Andrews,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  and  Natural  Science. 
This  institution  is  situated  on  the 
highlands  in  the  northwest  part  of 
Randolph  County  and  offers  every 
inducement  to  those  who  desire  a 
healthy  and  retired  position.  No 
public  eollectiqns  distract  the  at- 
tentions of  the  students,  and  no  fa- 
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cilities  entice  them  to  vice;  but  the 
morals  and  habits  are  as  secure  here 
as  in  the  most  respectable  families. 
The  course  of  study  is  about  the 
same  as  in  the  best  and  oldest  col- 
leges. Those  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  teaching  will  be  thoroughly 
'trained  for  that  pursuit  and  will,  if 
deserving,  receive  distinction  not 
awarded  at  any  other  institution. 
The  entire  expense  per  session  va- 
ries from  $35  to  $45.  H.  B.  Elliot, 
President   of   Board   of   Trustees." 

Another  advertisement  found  in 
the  paper  is  "Greensboro  Female 
College.  The  next  session  of  this 
institution  will  open  on  Thursday, 
28th  July — Arrangements  are  in  hand 
to  give  greater  efficiency  to  all  the  de- 
partments— A  large  adition  has  re- 
cently been  made  to  the  apparatus 
illustrating  the  lectures  on  Chemis- 
try and  Natural  Philosophy  which 
are  as  ample  as  the  courses  usually 
delivered  in  male  colleges.  Board 
(including  fuel,  lights,  washing,  etc.) 
and  tuition  in  all  the  classes,  $70 
a  session,  an  additional  charge  being- 
made  of  $20  for  music,  $20  for  oil 
painting,  $5  for  drawing,  and  $5  for 
ancient  or  modern  languages.  Charles 
F.   Deems,   President. ' ' 

An  interesting  .advertisement  in 
this  day  and  time,  but  having  no 
bearing  on  schools  or  colleges  appears 
in  the  paper  as  follows:  ''Negro  for 
sale — I  shall  sell,  as  agent  of  Ruth 
and  Jane  Wiley,  on  Tuesday  of  Au- 
gust court,  (the  16th),  a  likely  negro 
girl,  aged  about  14  years.  Terms 
made  known  on  the  day  of  sale. 
Robert  Hanner. " 

The  chief  news  feature  found  in 
th'e  paper  was  the  story  of  a  debate 
in   Congress  between  John  Randolph 


and  Henry   Clay. 

The  old  Trinity  college  building 
which  has  been  torn  down,  was  in 
two  parts.  The  "old  building''  as  the 
old  part  has  been  known  all  during 
my  time,  was  erected  in  1853,  and 
it  was  from  under  the  corner  of  this 
building  that  the  cornerstone  was 
taken  out  today.  The  new  part  of 
the  building  containing  the  chapel 
which  many  speakers  have  declared 
was  one  of  thie  best  in  the  country 
for  the  speaker  and  the  hearer,  per- 
fect in  accousties,  ventilation  and 
arrangement,  was  built  in  the  seven- 
ties and  first  used  for  commencement 
of  1875.  The  building  was  so  well 
constructed  that  it  would  have  stood 
for  years  to  come  but  its  usefulness 
had  been  outgrown  and  while  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  it  served  its  pur- 
pose a  new  and  modern  building  is 
better  suited  to  present  day  uses. 

Among  the  papers  of  Braxton  Cra- 
ven is  one  showing  that  the  build- 
ing committee  (for  tTie  new  part  of 
the  building)  reported  on  October  16, 
1860,  that  a  resolution  had  been  pass- 
ed "that  the  contract  for  the  new 
building  be  awarded  to  P.  W.  Holt, 
of  Warrenton,  which  he  undertakes 
to  execute,  according  to  specifica- 
tions, for  the  sum  of  $14,000."  The 
breaking  out  of  the  war  stopped 
the  building  project  and  it  was  not 
undertaken  again  until  1871  when  a 
fund  of  $10,000  was  requested  of  the 
conference,  (the  college  having  been 
turned  over  to  the  conference  in 
1851)  and  machinery  was  put  in  mo- 
tion to  raise  enough  money  for  the 
new  building.  This  was  a  big  under- 
taking in  those  days  and  the  money 
came  in  slow,  according  to  the  rec- 
ords. In  1S74  Braxton  Craven  re- 
ported to  the  trustees  that  ' '  the  whole 
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cost  thus  far  is  about  $11,000.  To 
meet  this  I  have  borrowed  $5,675.  I 
have  received  from  agents  and  other 
donations  $2,600."  The  plans  and 
specifications  were  drawn  by  Braxton 
Craven  and  he  ordered  and  inspect- 
ed all  the  materials  and  superintend- 
ed the  construction. 

Finances  for  schools  in  those  days 
was  a  big  problem,  as  it  is  a  big 
problem  in  the  present  time,  but  they 
did  not  talk  in  terms  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  as  we  do  today  when  a 
bond  issue  can  be  floated  and  the 
money  come  in  hand  in  a  few  weeks 
time.  Teachers  possibly  are  yet  poor- 
ly paid  in  camparison  with  the  train- 
ing necessary  and  the  work  to  be 
done,  but  here  is  what  they  got  back 
in  the  sixties  and  seventies :  Braxton 
Craven  as  head  of  the  institution  was 
"guaranteed"  for  the  first  year  $200. 
From  1870  to  1878  the  average  sala- 
ries actually  paid  were  President 
Graven  $737.10 ;  Professor  Ganaway 
$719.10;  Professor  Carr  $733.81; 
Professor  Johnson  $773.27;  and  Pro- 
fessor Pegram  for  three  years  as  tu- 
tor $-188.87. 

In  1877  the  treasurer's  report 
showed  the  following  facts :  From 
1866  to  1876  the  average  number  of 
matriculations  was  156 ;  gross  annual 
income  $6,000 ;  losses  $310 ;  gratuitous 
tuition,  $620 ;  for  the  whole  time, 
deaths  1;  expulsions  1;  conversions 
332.  From  the  first,  a  period  of 
31  years,  the  statistics  are  as  follows : 
Losses  $6,060 ;  gratuitous  tuition  $11,- 
300;  deaths  at  college  13;  expulsions 
25 :  conversions  1,157.  The  whole 
number  of  graduates  up  to  1877  was 
198;  of  these  78  received  A.  M.;  31 


lawyers,  13  physicians,  28  preachers, 
25  teachers  and  jDrofessors  in  col- 
leges. Of  these  13  were  killed  in  the 
war;  15  of  the  graduates  were  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Carolina  confer- 
ence, and  36  (being  over  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  conference)  were  educated 
in  whole  or  in  part  at  Trinity. 

The  first  professors  were :  Rev.  A. 
S.  Andrews,  D.  D.  1851  to  1851;  Hon. 
W.  M.  Robbins,  A.  M.,  1851  to  1851; 
L.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  1855  to  1877;  J. 
L.  Wright,  A.  M.,  1855  to  1865 ;  TV.  T. 
Ganaway,  A.  M.,  1857  to  1877 ;  O.  TV. 
Carr,  A.  M.,  1863  to  1877;  Rev.  Peter 
Doub,  D.  D.,  1866  to  1870;  W.  C. 
Doub,  A.  M.,  1867  to  1873;  J.  W. 
Young,  Esq.,  1861  to  1865;  Rev.  W. 
H.  Pegram,  1S65  to  the  present. 
(Rev.  TV.  H.  Pegram,  whose  wife  was 
a.  daughter  of  Braxton  Craven,  is 
still  a  member  of  _  the  faculty  of 
Trinity  college.) 

Of  Braxton  Craven,  founder  of 
Trinity  college  and  loved  by  every 
student  who  ever  came  under  his 
guidance,  it  has  been  said  that  no 
man  ever  possessed  such  a  faculty 
for  controlling  students  as  he.  The 
reason  for  this  has  often  been  face- 
tiously given  that  Dr.  Craven  im- 
pressed upon  every  student  two 
facts :  first,  that  Dr.  Craven  was  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world,  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  particular  student  was 
the  next  greatest. 

Perhaps  the  best  estimate  of  the 
kind  of  man  he  was  may  be  found  in 
an  entry  in  his  diary  under  date  of 
January  11,  1S71 :  "I  do  not  see  how 
we  shall  succeed,  but  somehow  I  be- 
lieve we  will.  The  God  of  my  boy- 
hood will  not  forsake  me  now. 


News  space  that  used  to  go  to  the  rube  that  blows  the  gas  now  goes 
to  the  boob  that  steps  on  it. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 
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CLARENCE  POE  ON  THE  NOMINEES. 

Dr.  Poe,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Progressive  Farmer,  makes  the  following 
estimates  of  the  candidates  of  the  three  parties  for  the  high  office  of  Presi- 
dent. 

This  year,  as  in  1912,  we  have  a  re- 
ally three-cornered  fight  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  in  many  respects  the  can- 
didates are  not  unlike  those  that  the 
three  parties  then  presented.  Mr, 
Coolidge  holds  the  same  political 
philosophy  that  Mr.  Taft  then  held, 
Mr.  LaFollette  takes  practically  the 
same  position  that  Roosevelt  held  in 
1912,  but  goes  further;  while  Mr. 
Davis  is  standing  practically  where 
Wilson  then  stood,  but  is  a  less  ef- 
fective moral  crusader  than  Wilson 
was.  It  may  be  well  to  repeat  what 
we  said  three  months  ago  as  to  the 
relative  positions  of  Coolidge  and  La 
Toilette  as  follows: — 

' '  LaFollette  profoundly  believes 
that  powerful  corporations,  million- 
aires, and  multi-millionaires  are  us- 
ing the  government  of  this  country 
to"  get  special  privileges ;  that  they 
have  not  only  piled  up  enormous  for- 
tunes at  the  expense  of  the  masses 
but  are  constantly  seeking  to  fur- 
ther enrich  themselvse  at  the  people 's 
expense.  The  greatest  duty  before 
America,  in  his  opinion,  is  that  of 
stopping  this  tendency.  Hence  he 
is  a  foe  of  organized  wealth,  or  a  so- 
called  'radical.' 

"President  Coolidge,  on  the  other 
hand,  believes  that  for  the  greatest 
prosperity  of  a  nation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  encourage  and  protect  great 
'captains  of  industry,'  the  geniuses 
or  master  minds  in  manufacturing, 
commerce,  and  transportation,  and  to 
protect    the    great    organizations    of 


capital  with  which  they  carry  out 
their  majestic  ambitions  and  wage 
industrial  battles  along  their  far- 
flung  battle  lines.  It  is  Mr.  Cool- 
idge 's  belief  that  while  such  men  and 
such  organizations  develop  much 
wealth  for  themselves,  they  also  de- 
velop much  for  other  people.  Hence 
he  is  a  friend  of  wealth  or  of  the 
established  order  and  hence  a  so-cail- 
de  'conservative.' 

How  shall  we  classify  Mr.  Davis? 
He  is  not  a  ' '  radical ' '  like  LaFollette, 
nor  a   ' '  conservative ' '  like   Coolidge, 
but    a    moderate    Wilson    "progres- 
sive. ' '     He    does    not    believe    in    de- 
stroying   or   oppressing   big   business, 
nor  yet  in     pampering     or     favoring 
it,   but    only   in   seeing  to   it   that  it 
does   not  get   special  privileges  from 
the  government  nor  use  unjustifiable 
methods  of  throttling  competition  or 
raising  prices.     He  also  differs  from 
both   Coolidge   and  LaFollette  in  his 
fierce   denunciation  of  the  protective 
tariff.     Such  a  tariff  Coolidge  warm- 
ly defends,  and  LaFollette  rather  ig- 
nores,  while    Davis   emphatically   de- 
clares it  the  greatest  foe  of  agricul- 
tural prosperity,  because  the  Western 
farmer  must   sell  his  wheat   and  the 
Southern  farmer  must  sell  his  cotton 
in  a  "  world  market ' '  where  the  tariff 
cannot    help    them,    while    they    are 
compelled  to  buy  manufactured  goods 
in  a  "home  market"  in  which  a  high 
protective    tariff   increases   prices    on 
everything   farmers   buy. 
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"FESSOR"  THOMPSON. 

By  J.  D.  Raymond  in  Greensboro  News. 


In  a  secluded  grove,  not  far  from 
the  central  part  of  Alamance  county, 
separated  from  the  good  roads  and 
bustle  of  life  by  red  hills  and  thick 
woodlands,  lies  an  oldfashioned  farm 
house.  The  ttorch  of  life  in  this 
home  has,  for  the  last  few  months, 
been  burning  low — very  low.  A 
grim  battle  with  death  is  on.  The 
defendant  in  that  struggle  is  J.  A. 
W.  Thompson,  known  throughout  the 
county  and  other  parts  of  the  state 
as  "Fessor"  Thompson. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  county  as  well  as 
one  of  the  early  students.  Born  in 
1853,  he  has  spent  his  entire  71  years 
in  and  near  Alamance. 

His  early  ambition  was  to  be  a 
Preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  felt  the 
call  early  and  it  continued  through 
his  life.  He  says,  today,  that  his 
greatest  mistake  in  life  was  the  fail- 
ure to  answer  that  call.  The  same 
mistake  that  we  all  make.  He  fin- 
ished school  at  Bingham  academy, 
at  Mebane,  and  decided  to  teach 
school  for  a  year,  before  taking  up 
his  life  work.  Then,  like  many  of 
us,  he  failed  to  quit.  That  year  sped 
by  and  brought  up,  with  miraculous 
speed,  others  in  its  wake,  until  50 
years  of  teaching  fled  by. 

As  a  teacher  Mr.  Thompson  is 
known  throughout  this  and  the  ad- 
joining sections.  Scores  of  sons, 
fathers,  and  even  grandfathers,  have 
been  to  school  to  him.  Pupils  far 
and  wide  respect  him  for  his  Chris- 
tian qualities,  and  his  unswerving' 
policy  of  ' '  Spare  the  rod  and  ruin 
the  child. " 


He,  like  all  teachers,  received, 
wherever  he  went,  plenty  of  the  cur- 
rent criticism.  Yet  he,  unlike  oth- 
ers, received  the  most  of  his  for 
overmuch]"  spiritual  work.  Daunted 
in  his  Ministerial  aspirations,  he 
seems  to  have  accepted  the  school 
rostrum  as  a  second  pulpit.  Long 
hours  he  spent,  talking  (preaching 
the  pupils  called  it)  to  the  children, 
pointing  out  their  evils,  lambasting 
their  waywardness,  urging  them 
toward  God  and  rightonsness,  trying 
to  instill  into  their  souls  an  ambi- 
tion for  the  better  things  in  life 
and  a  desire  to  be  real  men  and 
women.  This,  of  course,  brought 
down  on  him,  especially  by  the  evil- 
doers, the  criticism  of  wasting  the 
school  hours,  etc. 

As  the  years  sped  by,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son taught  in  schools  of  all  kinds 
and  in  all  places.  During  that  time 
he  was  principal  at  the  old  academy 
of  Siler  City.  It  seems  that  he  had 
there  a  following,  a  few  of  whom, 
at  least,  were  more  wayward  even 
than  the  ordinary.  The  result  was 
that  he  spent  still  .  more  time  in 
pointing  out  to  them  the  "Right 
and  narrow  way. ' '  Among  the  worst 
of  these  pupils  was  one  J.  J.  Vick- 
ers,  a  breaker  of  all  laws  and  one 
who  evaded  and  laughed  at  all  ef- 
forts for  reform. 

Another  handful  of  years,  35  to 
be  exact,  passed  by  during  which 
the  various  pupils  drifted  out  to 
the  battle  of  life  and  the  professor, 
weighted  down  and  nagged  at  by 
old  age  and  the  cares  of  life,  could 
teach  no     more.     He,     thus,     settled 
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down  at  the   above  mentioned  farm- 
home  for  a  quiet  life. 

Then  a  few  months  ago,  the  pass- 
ing postman  dropped  into  his  mail- 
box a  letter  with  strange  earmarks. 
The  letter,  postmarked,  Brunswick, 
G-a.,  was  torn  open  and  the  con- 
tents were  even  more  surprising.  It 
came  from  the  old  pupil,  J.  J.  Vick- 
ers. 

Mr.  Vickers  went  on  to  explain 
how  bad  he  had  been  in  school  and 
during  his  youth.  He  left  school 
early,  drifted  out  into  the  world, 
and  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Then 
as  he  grew  older  those  talks  and 
warnings  of  the  old  teacher  began 
to  come  back  to  him.  They  stared 
him  in  the  face  during  the  dark  hours 
of  the  night.  And  as  time  passed 
they  became  more  and  more  haunt- 
ing. Finally  he  decided  to  take  the 
old  teacher's  advice,  gave  up  his  evil 
ways,  and  started  out  to  be  a  man. 

Success  came  down  on  him  with  a 
rush.  He  attained  wealth,  honor  and 
respect,  and  became  one. of  the  lead- 
ing citizens.  Yet  during  all  these 
years,   he   continued   to  think   of   his 


teacher.  He  went  on  to  explain  how 
all  his  wealth,  and  honor  was  due  to 
the  professor's  influence,  and  ended 
by  inviting  Mr.  Thompson  out  to 
visit  him.  He  wanted  his  family  to 
meet  the  man  who  had  made  him,  he 
explained. 

Mr.  Thompson  felt  highly  pleased, 
sent  back  his  thanks  and  regards, 
and  continued  on  his  farm.  In  a  few 
days  the  postman  stopped  again.  This 
time  he  left  another  invitation  plus 
a  fine  leather  suitcase  and  a  fifty  dol- 
lar check  with  which  to  pay  exenses. 
This  was  more  than  the  old  gentle- 
man could  stand.  So,  he  hied  him- 
self to  the  train  and  was  soon  in 
Georgia.  There,  he  was  received  like 
a  kind  father.  They  kept  him  for 
a  week,  taking  him  out  on  trips  and 
gave  him  the  time  of  his  life.  Then 
they  sent  him  home,  loaded  with  gifts 
and  rejoicing. 

Yes,  the  flame  of  life  is  burning- 
low.  The  above  sketch  is  only  a 
drop  in  the  great  river  of  life's  work 
of  a  man  whose  work  is  done.  Let 
us  forget  not  the  work,  much  more 
the  worker. 


EDUCATING,  THE  BIGGEST  BUSINESS. 

Taxation  in  this  county  is  an  open  book.  The  citizen  can  very  readily 
find  where  his  taxes  go.  For  1924,  63  cents  of  the  tax  rate  of  $1.15  will 
go  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  school  system.  Education  is  costing 
a  lot  of  money,  many  will  reply.  Indeed  it  is,  but  it  is  the  chief  problem 
of  Davidson  County.  It  touches  more  people  than  any  other  function 
of  government.  The  children  are  the  biggest  asset  of  the  county,  for  they 
must  be  depended  upon  to  preserve  our  nation  and  keep  it  in  its  rightful 
place  among  the  nations  of  earth.— Davidson  Dispatch. 
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THE  RAINBOW  COTTAGE 


By  Ethed  Owen. 


It  was  a  very  tiny  house,  in  a  rather 
obscure  suburb,  but  there  was  bright- 
ness and  charm,  about  it  that  some  of 
the  larger  houses  lacked.  On  this  parti- 
cular Saturday,  with  the  sun  shining 
in  its  full  glory  lighting  up  each  win- 
dow pane  as  though  trying  to  find 
way  for  the  sunbeams  to  steal  into 
the  interior  of  so  charming  a  domicile, 
Helen  Cresston  thought  it  had  never 
looked  so  charming.  She  chuckled  as 
she  went  up  the  tiny  path  to  the 
door,  and  murmured  to  herself: 

"Here's  where  I  catch  Janey. 
She'll  never  expect  such  a  busy  busi- 
ness woman  as  myself  to  call  on  her 
at  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  she  will  probably  be  up  to  her 
ears  in  work." 

She  did  not  ring  the  front  door 
bell,  but  skirted  the  house  by  way  of 
the  tiny  path  that  ran  around  it, 
and  an  exclamation  escaped  her 
lips: 

"Well,  of  all  the  pictures!"'  she 
exclaimed.  "Here  am  I  expecting  to 
catch  you  in  the  midst  of  your  house 
work  and  give  you  a  complete  sur- 
prise and  perhaps  a  little  help,  and 
here  you  are  ealmly  painting  away 
like  a  successful  artist.  I  hope  you 
haven 't  left  the  breakfast  dishes  in 
the  sink." 

Janet  Gray  jumped  up  with  a  smile 
of  welcome.  "Helen  Cresston,  what- 
ever are  you  doing  here  at  this  hour? 
Not  but  what  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
I  am  delighted  beyond  words,  but  to 
think  of  you  leaving  your  desk  on  a 
Saturday  morning  to  come  out  here 
— it   is  inconceivable." 


' '  Haven 't  seen  my  desk  this 
morning,"  Helen  answered  laconical- 
ly. "I've  worked  like  a  Trojan  this 
week.  Three  nights  I  worked  until 
after  nine  o'clock.  Don't  you  notice 
how  pale  and  wan  I  am  looking"?  So 
this  morning  I  just  decided  to  come 
and  look  you  up  and  spend  a  day  in 
your  charming  company  and  get  some 
of  the  crusty  business  woman  out  of 
me,  and  just  be  a  schoolgirl  again." 

Janet  laughed.  ' '  Why  to  hear  you 
talk,  you  would  think  you  were  a 
regular  old  lady.  Just  remember,  it 
is  only  a  year  ago  since  we  received 
our  precious  sheepskins.  And  you, 
in  that  short  year,  have  become  a  suc- 
cessful business  woman,  while  I  am 
just  a  housekeeper,  with  aspirations. ' ' 

' '  And  why  have  I  become  a  suc- 
cessful business  woman  ? ' '  Helen  de- 
manded. "For  the  simple  reason 
that  I  have  a  brother  who  conceived 
the  idea  that  he  could  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  greeting  card  business, 
who  started  in  for  himself,  couldn't 
pay  an  office  assistant  a  salary  and 
so  won  the  sympathy  of  his  poor  lit- 
tle sister,  who  worked  for  love  until 
sufficient  money  began  to  appear  on 
the  horizon  to  make  both  ends  meet 
and  leave  a  little  left  over  for 
clothes,  food,  etc." 

' '  But  it  took  two  very  clever  young 
people  to  make  a  success  of  that  busi- 
ness," Janet  laughed.  "You  know, 
Helen,  it  must  be  an  awfully  nice 
feeling  to  know  that  you  are  actually 
contributing  something  to  the  busi- 
ness world.  You  know  sometimes  I 
just  think  I'd  like  to  run  away  and 
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carve  a  career  for  myself." 

"You  cut  out  that  career  busi- 
ness," Helen  responded.  '"You  have 
one  of  the  biggest  careers  that  any 
girl  could  have.  Just  think  what  that 
dear  father  and  brother  of  yours  would 
do  if  they  had  to  live  in  boarding- 
houses,  and  didn't  have  this  darling- 
place  to  come  to  every  night.  You 
know  that's  one  thing  that  Bob  and 
I  are  getting  awfully  tired  of — board- 
ing. That 's  why  I  inflict  myself  upon 
you  so  many  times  when  I  take  a  lit- 
tle time  off.  Your  home-made  bis- 
cuits and  apple  pies  would  make  me 
leave  the  city  any  time.  You  may 
have  aspirations  to  be  an  artist, 
Janet,  dear,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see 
you  do  what  most  artists  don't  do. 
You  live  your  art.  And  when  you 
do  that  with  your  aspirations,  you 
may  make  sure  of  one  thing-  and 
that  is,  that  you  are  a  SUCCESS." 

Janet  laughed.  ''You  always  do 
me  good  Helen,"  she  went  on. 
""Whenever  I  get  blue  and  discour- 
aged, and  feel  as  thought  I  am  just 
beating  time,  you  come  along  like  my 
good  fairy,  dust  all  the  cobwebs  out 
of  my  brain  and  make  me  feel  that 
I  really  am  doing  something  worth 
while  in  this  old  world." 

"Worth  while!"  Helen  demand- 
ed. "Home-making  carried  out  as 
you  carry  it  out,  Janet  is  a  living- 
poem.  I'd  give  up  my  business  suc- 
cess any  day  for  that,  the  only  thing- 
is  that  I  probably  have  helped  my 
brother  more  in  this  instance  by 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him  than  I  could  have  by  staying 
home  and  cooking-  his  meals,  for  I 
should  have  probably  ruined  the 
business  in  that  event,  for  you  know, 
Janet,    what    a    sorry    cook    I    am." 


Janet  laughed  as  she  replied,  "But 
speaking  of  poetry  and  apple  pies, 
if  you  don't  object  to  eating  apple 
pie  in  the  morning,  I'll  give  you  a 
piece  of  one  I  have  just  baked." 

"I  have  just  been  waiting  to  be 
invited,"  Helen  replied,  "and  if  I 
am  real  good  I  suppose  you  might 
give  me  a  second  piece." 

' '  You  mean  if  the  pie  is  real  good, ' ' 
Janet  retorted. 

They  looked  like  two  very  young 
and  happy  schoolgirls  as  they  chatted 
over  their  coffee  and  pie  on  the  top  of 
Janet's  kitchen  table. 

"I  have  an  idea,"  Janet  said  sud- 
denly. "Let's  have  a  week-end 
party.  I'll  phone  Bob  and  tell  him 
to  come  right  out  here  when  he  closes 
the  office  and  plan  to  stay  over  the 
week-end.  And  then  this  afternoon 
we  will  all  go  off  for  a  tramp.  It 
will  do  Bob  good  to  get  out  in  the 
woods  for  a  while,  and  perhaps  he 
will  enjoy  a  game  of  golf  with  Fred. 
He  can  use  father's  clubs.  Would 
you  like  that?" 

' '  Would  I  like  it  ? ' '  Helen  exclaim- 
ed. "Why  ask  a  question  to  which 
you  know  the  answer.  Better  call 
Bob  right  away  before  you  change 
your  mind. ' ' 

' '  I  won 't  change  my  mind. ' '  Janet 
started  towards  the  telephone  as  she 
spoke.  "I  enjoy  parties  as  much  as 
any  one,  and  it  seems  a  long  time 
since  we  have  had  one." 

"Bob  says  he  will  close  up  and 
come  now."  Janet's  face  was  flush- 
ed with  pleasure.  It  made  her  very 
happy  to  know  that  her  friends  en- 
joyed coming  to  her  home  for  these 
little  week-end  parties  that  she  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  impromptu,  as  it 
were. 
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"Janet,  you're  a  life-saver,"  Bob 
called  as  he  came  up  the  porch  steps. 
' '  Helen  deserted  me  today,  and  I  had 
just  about  made  up  my  mind  to  give 
way  to  a  good  stiff  close  of  the  blues 
when  that  merry  little  telephone  on 
my  desk  tinkled  and  your  charming 
voice  came  over  the  wire. ' ' 

"Bob,  you're  a  flatterer,"  Janet 
laughed. 

"Never  was  more  serious  in  my 
life,"  he  protested.  "I  don't  blame 
Helen  for  bolting  and  running  off  to 
you  every  once  in  a  while.  This 
place  is  a  sure  cure  for  the  blues." 

"And  Janet's  cooking  has  no 
equal,"  Helen  continued. 

"Selfish  mortal,"  Bob  reproved. 
I've  tried  to  make  an  artist  of  her, 
Janet,  but  she  is  too  material."  . 

Helen's  eyes  sparkled  with  mis- 
chief. "But  how  will  you  classify 
Janet,  Bob  ?  You  see  she  is  an  artist 
who  makes  material  things  artistical- 
ly. I've  had  some  apple  pie  this 
morning  that  would  equal  any  picture 
that  was  ever  painted." 

"Oh,  Janet  only  plays  at  art," 
Bob  went  on.  "She's  a  real  home- 
body. 

' '  That 's  it, ' '  Janet  simulated  tears 
in  her  voice.  ' '  Just  because  I  am  do- 
ing my  duty  like  a  good  daughter  and 
sister,  nobody  gives  me  credit  for  be- 
ing able  to  do  anything  else.  Once 
upon  a  time  I  thought  I  would  be  an 
artist  but  fate  decreed  otherwise,  and 
now  nobody  ever  gives  me  credit  for 
having  the  ability." 

"Ability,"  Bob  laughed.  "Say, 
you  have  the  ability  to  make  a  success 
of  anything  you  undertake." 

"And  what  I  shall  undertake  just 
now  with  the  hope  of  making  it  a  suc- 
cess is  lunch  for  everybody."     Janet 


jumped  up.  "Father  and  Fred  will 
be  home  on  the  nest  train,  and  I  want 
to  have  things  ready  by  the  time  they 
get  here.  Make  yourself  at  home, 
Bob;  Helen  is  going  to  come  with 
me. ' ' 

"And  learn  the  gentle  art  of  do- 
mesticity," Helen  grimaced  at  her 
brother  as  the  two  of  them  went  into 
the  house. 

The  week-end  was  just  about  as 
perfect  as  four  young  folks  and  one 
elderly  young  man  could  make  it. 
Bob  had  beaten  Fred  on  the  links  to 
his  great  elation.  They  had  tramp- 
ed like  five  children  and  had  a  picnic 
lunch  in  the  woods,  so  when  Helen 
and  Bob  reached  their  office  an^ 
started  in  the  new  week  they  were 
feeling  very  much  rested  and  glori- 
ously young  and  happy. 

"What  are  you  dreaming  about, 
Helen?"  Bob  asked,  as  he  saw  Helen 
gazing  into  space,  with  papercutter 
suspended  in  the  air. 

"I  was  just  thinking,  Bobbie  dear," 
she  said  slowly,  ' '  how  lovely  it  would 
be'  if  you  and  I  could  get  a  little 
house  out  near  Janet  and  really  have 
a  home.  Aren't  you  tired  of  board- 
ing?" 

"Well,  now  that  you  ask  me,  I 
must  confess  I  am,"  Bob  replied. 
"But  you  couldn't  keep  house  and 
come  in  to  the  office  every  day.  And, 
Helen,  I  couldn't  get  along  without 
you  here.  You  are  worth  any  two 
men  to  me." 

"And  besides  you  wouldn't  want 
to  take  any  chances  on  your  digestion 
with  me  as  chief  cook,  would  you?" 
she  answered.  "But,  seriously,  Bob, 
we  have  had  a  pretty  successful  year, 
haven't  we?"  He  nodded.  "Well, 
if  we  have  another  year  like  this  we 
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wouldn't  need  to  worry,  would  we?" 
"We'll   be    on    our   feet   good   and 
proper  by  then,"  he  replied. 

' '  Well, ' '  Helen  suggested,  ' '  in  that 
event,  wouldn't  it  pay  us  to  have  a 
home  of  our  own,  and  if  we  can  get 
a  good  housekeeper  that  really  would 
appreciate  a  home,  wouldn't  it  pay 
us  in  the  end  to  engage  such  a  woman 
to  sort  of  take  care  of  us?" 

''That  would  be  great,"  Bob  re- 
plied. "Do  you  think  we  can  do 
it?" 

"If  we  want  to  hard  enough,  we 
can, ' '  Helen  answered.  "  I  '11  talk 
to  Janet  about  a  house  this  very  af- 
ternoon, and  she  can  keep  her  eyes 
open.  We  will  only  want  a  tiny  one 
like  hers. ' ' 

' '  And  now  to  work. ' '  Bob  began 
to  tackle  the  mail  on  his  desk  very 
vigorously. 

All  was  quiet  in  the  office  while 
each  attacked  the  pile  of  mail  on 
their  respective  desks,  when  sudden- 
ly Bob  let  out  a  groan. 

"Oh!"  he  ejaculated.  "I  thought 
we  were  too  happy  for  it  to  last 
very  long.     Bead  this,  Helen." 

This  proved  to  be  a  letter  from 
the  artist  who  had  been  making  their 
designs  for  them  since  they  had  start- 
ed in  business.  The  letter  was  very 
brief,  simply  stating  that  he  was  very 
sorry  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
continue  making  designs  for  them, 
as  he  had  just  been  offered  a  big 
contract  with  a  large  company  which 
would  restrict  his  designs  exclusively 
to  that  company.  A  look  of  conster- 
nation came  over  Helen's  face. 

"And  there  go  our  dreams  all 
smashed  to  bits!"  There  were  tears 
in  her  voice.  "We  will  never  be 
able  to  get   an  artist   at   this   season 


of  the  year,  and  most  of  them  charge 
so  much  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  pay 
their  prices.  Whatver  in  the  world 
will  we  do,  Bob?" 

Bob's  face  was  grim.  "He  might 
have  given  us  some  notice.  As  it  is 
he  simply  leaves  us  in  the  lurch,  at 
a  time  of  the  year  that  means  every- 
thing to  us.  What  Ave  are  going  to 
do  I  am  afraid  I  don't  know." 

When  Helen  saw  Bob  thoroughly 
discouraged,  she  always  braced  up, 
and  so  she  said  cheerily : 

"Well,  we  don't  cry  over  the  spilt 
milk  yet.  Perhaps  we  can  save  a  cup- 
ful. We  will  just  get  the  work  in 
hand  done  and  then  see  what  we  can 
do.  There  seem  to  be  quite  a  few 
orders  in  the  mail,  anyway.  That's 
at  least  encouraging. ' ' 

"But  our  new  line.  How  can  we 
ever  make  that  without  an  artist?" 
"That's  our  problem,"  Helen  ans- 
wered. "We've  solved  problems  be- 
fore that  seemed  almost  as  hard  as 
this  one.  We'll  both  have  to  put  on 
our  thinking  caps  and  see  what  re- 
sults Ave  can  get.  We've  got  a  lit- 
tle time  yet,  you  know.  And  Ave 
have  fought  too  hard  all  along  to 
make  our  business  a  success  to  let 
any  artist  down  us. ' ' 

The  next  feAv  days  were  hard  ones. 
Bob  persisted  in  being  blue,  and  Helen 
found  it  mighty  hard  work  to  keep 
cheerful.  She  tried  her  best  to  be 
cheerful  when  with  Bob,  but  ,she 
spent  many  hours  of  the  long  nights 
worrying.  They  had  gotten  in  touch 
with  several  artists,  but  they  Avere 
all  under  contract  or  had  more  work 
than  they  could  turn  out.  In  a  fit 
of  the  blues  when  writing  to  Janet, 
Helen  poured  forth  the  whole  sad 
tale.     She   didn't    mean     to     convey 
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quite  all  of  the  hopelessness  that  she 
felt,  but  Janet  knew  Helen  and  read 
more  in  her  letter  than  Helen  intend- 
ed her  to  read. 

And  Janet  wrote  Helen  a  cheery 
little  note  and  told  her  to  come  out 
for  the  week-end  again  and  forget 
such  a  thing  as  business  worries. 

' '  It  seems  like  imposing  on  good  na- 
ture to  go  out  there  again,"  Helen 
said  meditatively  as  she  read  the  note 
to  Bob.  "But  Janet  says  she  will 
not  take  'no'  for  an  answer,  and  I 
do  dread  spending  this  week-end  in 
town,  don't  you?" 

"I  sure  do,"  Bob  responded.  "Lets 
forget  our  worries  and  go."  And 
somehow  both  of  them  seemed  to  work 
much  better  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
week-end  ahead  of  them. 

Janet,  too,  was  looking  forward  to 
their  coming,  for  her  little  head  had 
been  busy,  and  she  smiled  rather  wise- 
ly to  herself  once  in  a  while  on  that 
Saturday  morning  as  she  went  about 
her  little  kitchen  and  planned  all 
sorts  of  delicious  dishes  for  her  family 
and  guests.  Janet  was  an  artist  in 
her  home-keeping.  She  knew  just 
how  to  take  care  of  people  and  make 
them  feel  a  complete  contentment 
when  they  entered  the  door  of  her  lit- 
tle house.  And  Janet  had  been  busy 
all  week,  but  she  wasn't  quite  ready 
to  let  everybody  know  just  how  busy 
she  had  been. 

She  went  to  the  station  to  meet 
her  friends,  and  they  went  the  longest 
way  round  to  get  home,  over  field  and 
brook,  and  never  once  kept  to  the 
road.     And  it  did  the  all  good. 

After  supper  that  evening  they  all 
sat  on  the  porch  and  talked  of  every- 
thing from  "cabbages  to  kings"  as 
Helen  put  it.     Suddenly  Janet  said: 


"Bob,  would  you  like  to  see  my 
studio?" 

Bob  laughed.  "Would  I  like  to 
see  it?  Didn't  I  help  you  with  the 
dit-hes  in  your  studio  this  evening?" 
Janet  returned  the  laugh.  "No, 
seriously,  Bob;  I  really  have  a  studio 
all  my  own.  It  is  only  up  in  the  at- 
tic, but  in  spite  of  that  fact  it  is 
rather  comfy.  And  then,  you  know, 
all  artists  work  better  in  attics." 

' '  The  artist  I  know  by  the  name  of 
Janet  is  a  superb  artist  of  the  kit- 
chen," Bob  answered  lazily.  "But 
lead  me  to  your  attic." 

All  of  them  followed  Bob  and  Janet 
as  they  led  the  way,  but  when  they 
entered  the  little  attic  studio,  and 
Janet  switched  on  the  lights,  Bob. 
gave  an  exclamation,  and  went  quick- 
ly across  the  room.  Across  one  side 
Janet  had  stretched  some  green  mate- 
rial, and  on  this  was  displayed  a  num- 
ber of  sketches.  Helen  was  not  slow 
to  follow  Bob.  Their  trained  eyes 
had  made  a  quick  discovery. 

1 '  Janet,  what  does     this     mean  ? ' ' 
Bob  exclaimed  excitedly. 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,"  Janet 
confessed,  "it  was  an  endeavor  to 
help  some  very  dear  friends  of  mine 
out  of  a  difficulty.  I  have  a  few 
ideas  in  my  head,  you  know,  besides 
ideas  of  designing  icing  on  tops  of 
cakes,  and  so  I  just  worked  out  a  few 
suggestive  designs  for  cards  that 
would  be  suitable  for  the  various  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  If  you  see  any- 
thing that  you  can  use  just  help  your- 
self, and  you  can  have  them  with  my 
love." 

"But,  Janet,"  Helen  continued, 
"these  are  wonderful.  Bob,  do  you 
realize  how  absolutely  dense  we  have 
been?     Here    is    Janet,    one    of    our 
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best  friends,  with  all  of  these  unique 
ideas  in  her  head,  and  we  never  once 
thought  of  her  in  connection  with  our 
business.  Janet  has  always  meant 
home  to  me. ' ' 

"But  shouldn't  home  and  business 
be  very  closely  linked  by  those  who 
love,"  Janet  asked  softly. 

' '  Home  and  business  is  going  to 
be  linked  this  time,"  Bob  said,  "for 
I  am  going  to  offer  Janet  Gray  a 
contract  right  away  to  design  exclu- 
sively for  the  Bob  and  Helen  Com- 
pany. We'll  talk  terms  later.  Just 
now  I  want  to  link  you  up  tight  with 
us.     Will  you  accept?" 

"Will  I  accept?"  Janet  laughed. 
' '  I  have  only  been  waiting  for  you  to 
discover  that  I  could  help  you,  and 
yet  you  never  seemed  to  think  of  me 
as  an  artist. " 

"Well,"  Bob  said  sheepisly,  "I 
guess  your  artistic  pies  always  made 
such  a  hit  with  me  that  I  never 
thought   of  your  paint   creations." 

"But,"  Janet  retorted,  "I  might 
be  able  to  design  a  few  plum  puddings 
for  you  almost  good  enough  to  eat." 

They  were  all  so  happy  that  they 
just  laughed  and  talked  all  at  once, 
until  Mr.  Gray,  who  had  been  stand- 
ing to  one  side  beaming  on  them  all, 
said : 

' '  May  I  have  a  word  ? ' ' 

"A  hundred,"  the  almost  chorus- 
ed. 

"I  just  wanted  to  say  that  I  have 
been    rather    keeping    my    eyes    open 


here  ever  since  I  heard  Helen  longing 
for  a  little  home  near  Janet,  and  I 
think  I  have  found  just  the  house 
for  you.  Do  you  remember  that  little 
green  and  white  cottage  about  half 
a  mile  down  the  road?  Well,  that 
was  put  on  the  market  a  few  days 
ago,  I  bought  it.  I'm  rather  parti- 
cular who  lives  in  that  house,  and  so, 
if  you  and  Bob,  Helen,  will  become 
my  tenants,  you  will  be  doing  me  a 
great  favor." 

It  was  all  so  sudden  that  tears 
filled  Helen's  eyes.  Mr.  Gray  under- 
stood, and  simply  put  his  arms  about 
the  young  girl  and  said:  "I'll  say 
'yes'  for  you." 

"And  I  know  just  the  housekeeper 
for  you, ' '  Janet  continued.  ' '  There 's 
a  little  woman  in  the  village  who  has 
been  sewing  for  me  and  she  boards. 
She  would  take  good  care  of  you, 
and  it  would  mean  a  lot  to  her  to 
have  a  home. ' ' 

' '  Whew, ' '  Bob  almost  grasped, ' '  the 
fellow  that  said  it  was  always  darkest 
before  dawn  knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about.  It  seems  to  me  as  though 
the  rainbow  after  our  stormy  time  is 
the  loveliest  that  ever   shone." 

"That's  an  idea,"  Janet  said  de- 
murely. "I'll  make  you  a  rainbow 
design  that  will  be  a  winner." 

"And  we'll  call  our  home  'The 
Rainbow  Cottage,,"  Helen  said 
dreamily,  the  look  of  happiness  su- 
preme in  her  eyes. 


Happy  the  man  who  can  endure  the  highest  and  the  lowest  fortunes 
He,  who  has  endured  such  vicissitudes  with  equanimity,  has  deprived  mis- 
fortune of  its  power. — Seneca. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


By  J.  J 

The  boys  are  being  vaccinated  for 
the  prevention  of  typhoid  fever. 
§     §     §     § 
John    Kemp    is     spending     a     few 
days  with  his  people  in  Lenoir. 
§     «     5     § 
Albert   and  Frank  Hill   are  spend- 
ing a  few  days  with  their  people  in 
Kinston. 

§     §     §     § 
Miss  Hattie  Fuller,  one  of  the  ma- 
trons, is     spending    a    few    days    m 
South   Carolina. 

§     §     §     4 
Miss   Kate   Lattimer,    of   Pagelend, 
S.  C.  is  visiting  her  aunt,  Miss  Mary 
B.  Lattimer. 

§     *     §     § 
Hugh   Moore    has    returned   to   the 
institution      after     spending    a     few 
days  with  his  people  in  Ansonville. 

5      §     §     § 
Garland    McCall    and   Dan    Taylor 
are   spending  a  few   days  with   their 
people    in    Lenoir    and    Kinston. 
§    «    §    5 
Mr.   T.   L.   Grier  and  some  of  the 
boys    have    been    repairing    the    old 
stoves    for   the    cottages,   for   winter 

use. 

§     §     §     § 

On  account  of  the  bad  weather 
the  boys  have  been  staying  inside 
and  cleaning  the  cottages  thorough- 
ly. 

§     §     §     § 

The  total  number  of  farm  products 
for  home  use  were  as  follows :  Water- 
melons 3365,  cantaloupes  7818,  toma- 
toes 14797  lbs.  and  130  tons  of  silage 


Jones,  Jr. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Reid  and  son,  Ray- 
mond Wilson  Reid  of  Knosville 
Tenn.  and  Miss  Lois  Reid  of  Rocky 
River  are  visting  Mrs.  J.  G.  Hudson. 


The  work  shop  boys  have  been  re- 
pairing the  locks  in  different  cot- 
tages, the  boys  doing  this  work  are 
Lambert  Cavenaugh  and  Harvey 
Cook. 

§     §     «     « 
Mr.  L.  L.  Duckett,  manager  of  the 
Kingsport      Times,     of      Kingsport, 
Tenn.    is   visiting   his     mother     Mrs. 
Olivia  K.   Duckett. 

§     §     5     § 

The  boys  who  were  visited  by  rel- 
atives last  Wednesday  were:  Lester 
Norris,  Van  Daud,  Lester  Love,  James 
Caviness,  Sam  Ellis,  Bryon  Ford  and 
Edwin  Baker. 

5     §     §     § 

Three  of  the  work  force  boys 
have  been  promoted,  Floyd  Linvilte 
and  John  Tomasin  have  been  placed 
in  the  shoe  shop  and  Hurley  Way 
has  been  placed  in  the  bakery. 

«     §     §     § 

Rev.  W.  C.  Lyerly,  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  at  Concord,  conduc- 
ted tjtye  services  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. He  took  his  text  from  Hebrew 
11:1  and  he  made  a  very  interesting 
talk  which  was  enjoyed  by  everybody. 
§     §     §     § 

Hoke  Ensley  was  paroled  last 
week  by  Supt.  Boger  Ensley  was  a 
week  by  Supt.  Boger.  Ensley  was  a 
has  made  a  good  record  at  the  school 
and  we  hope  he  will  do  the  same  at 
home. 
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I  HUMANIZING 

|  KNOWLEDGE. 

*  Let  anyone  review  what  he  has  learned  in  life. 
t  He  will  find  that  his  effective  and  living  knowledge 

*  has  come  in  the  most  informal  and  seemingly  causual 
%  manner.     It  has  crystalized  ahout  unexpected  nuclei. 

*  Chance  happenings  have  aroused  interest,   and  in- 

*  terest  has  bred  curiosity,  and  curiosity  has  begot- 
|  ten  learning.  Most  of  what  passes  for  learning 
%  is  a  kind  of  pitiful  affectation.     The  student  says, 

*  "I  have  had"  Latin  or  chemistry,  or  "I  took" 
%  science  or  literature.  All  is  safely  in  the  past  or 
%  the  perfect  tense,  as  if  it  were  an  attack  of  pleu- 
1*  risy  or  a  boil.— James  Harvey  Robinson. 
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THE  CHIEF  AMENDMENT  RECEIVES  LITTLE  NOTICE. 

We  go  along  in  a  go-lucky  manner  in  the  campaign  now  on  in  North  Caro- 
lina, having  lost  sight  of  one  of  the  most  important  issues  of  the  campaign, 
by  emphasizing  matters  that  the  people  are  by  no  means  convinced  are 
paramount. 

It  is  generally  eonceeded  that  legislators  deserve  and  are  entitled  to  a  re- 
muneration that  will  at  least  enable  them  to  serve  their  people  and  leave 
Raleigh  without  borrowing  money  with  which  to  make  a  decent  getaway  from 
the  capitol.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  question  of  voting  bonds  to  estab- 
lish port  faeilties  and  operating  ships  is  of  most  vital  importance  and  there 
are  other  questions  to  be  decided  by  the  people  at  the  coming  election  which 
are  regarded  in  certain  quarters  as  most  vital  in  the  affairs  of  the  people; 
but  there  is  one  that  the  business  men  of  the  state  regard  as  the  paramount 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  people.  This  is  the  amendment  looking 
to  the  authorization  of  and  the  proper  manner  of  creating  a  sinking  fund  to 
meet  the  enormous  issue  of  bonds  when  they  fall  due. 

A  high  state  officer,  in  whose  ability  to  safeguard  the  finances  of  the  state 
everybody  has  the  most  explicit  confidence,  regarded  the  extraordinary  session 
of  the  legislature  as  necessary — in  fact  the  only  real  good  reason  for  its 
assembling — to  protect  the  credit  and  standing  of  the  state,  now  and  here- 
after. If  the  view  be  a  correct  one,  it  appears  that  some  one  in  authority 
should  lose  no  time  in  bringing  this  most  important  subject   to   the   serious 
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consideration  of  the  voters  of  the  state.  As  a  general  thing  the  addition  to 
or  changing  of  the  constitution  heretofore  has  not  proved  a  popular  thing, 
and  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  this  particular  amendment  should  fail 
in  receiving  the  endorsement  of  the  people  at  the  coming  election. 

GREAT   HEARTS. 

That  Durham  boy,  who  has  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  firemen, 
now  knows  in  a  practical  manner  what  brotherly  love  is.  A  dispatch  out  of 
Durham  gives  this  fine,  little  human-interest  story  that  we  wish  to  pass 
along : 

Tears  of  gratitude  trickled  down  the  cheeks  of  young  Brack  Cox,  14 
year  old  telegraph  messenger  boy  here,  when  members  of  the  Durham  city 
fire  department  presented  him  with  a  bicycle,  after  his  own  bike  had  been 
stolen.  Young  Cox,  an  orphan,  has  been  forced  to  shift  for  himself,  and 
when  the  manly,  upstanding  little  chap  lost  his  bicycle,  he  was  left 
with  almost  no  means  of  making  a  livelihood.  A  collection  was  taken 
up  by  the  firemen,  and  after  it  had  been  augmented  with  several  dona- 
tions from  local  business  men,  it  amunted  to  $55.  A  brand  new  wheel 
was  purchased  and  presented  to  the  lad. 

The  youngster  is  an  exceptionally  bright  boy,  attending  school  and 
studying  during  school  hours  and  working  in  the  afternoon  and  at 
night. 

Presentation  of  the  bicycle  was  made  by  John  L.  Miller,  secretary  of 
the  North  Carolina  Firemen's  Association,  who  happened  to  be  on  a  visit 
to  Frank  Bennett,  local  fire  chief. 

When  the  tears  came  in  the  boy 's  eyes,  ' '  Big  Joe ' '  Johnson,  well-known 
local  fireman,  said :  ' '  Don 't  forget,  kid,  you  '11  get  five  silver  dollars  every 
time  you  get  on  the  honor  roll  at  school." 

AN  ESSENTIAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  the  Statesville  public  schools  the  study  of  the  Bible,  the  book  of  all 
books,  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  Prof.  Gray,  the  super- 
intendent, regards  a  knowledgs  of  the  Bible  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  well- 
rounded  education. 

Prof.  Gray  very  properly  contends  that  the  ideal  place  to  teach  the  Bible 
is  in  the  home,  in  denominational  schools  and  in  the  church;  but  since  these 
organizations  are  failing  to  reach  the  majority  of  the  children,  it  becomes 
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necessary  to  teach  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  or  else  permit  our  children, 
as  a  general  thing,  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  Book  from  -which  so  many  classic 
writers  received  their  inspiration.  No  education  is  complete  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  outstanding  facts  of  the  Bible. 

There  are  today  not  many  family  altars  in  operation ;  parents  in  a  measure 
are  depending  on  the  Sunday  Schools  to  give  their  children  the  rudiments  of 
a  Bible  knowledge,  and  what  can  be  accomplished  in  thirty  minutes  fifty-two 
times  a  year — just  twenty-six  hours  in  a  whole  year  to  the  study  of  Bible 
truths— towards  giving  the  child  a  Biblical  knowledge? 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Bible  course  introduced  into  the  States- 
ville  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  is  proving  popular  with 
pupils  and  parents.  The  course  covers  two  years  in  the  high  school  depart- 
ment and  is  entirely  elective,  none  take  it  except  thos  who  request  that  it 
be  substituted  for  other  branches.  It  is  reported  that  before  the  first  month 
of  the  school  term  had  passed,  the  enrollment  in  the  Bible  course  had  reached 
one   hundred. 

WHAT  A  TERRIBLE  TRADE-MARK  ACCOMPLISHED. 

Thirty  years  ago  and  since  there  appeared  in  hundreds  of  newspapers  in  the 
South  a  patent  medicine  advertisement  of  a  chill  tonic  that,  starting  in  a  small 
way  like  Gowan's  Pneumonia  Cure  (the  Slough  Greese  remedy  simply  patent- 
ed,) made  the  little,  inexperienced  company  immensely  rich.  They  adopted  a 
most  terrible  trade-mark  with  which  to  attract  attention  to  the  remedy  for 
chills. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  design  used  to  accomplish  this  purppose  was 
a  picture  of  a  hog,  fitted  up  with  the  face  of  a  human.  The  use  of  this  terrible 
design  brought  so  much  business  to  the  corporation  that  it  made  millions  of 
dollars.  Just  the  other  day,  the  man  whose  name  the  chill  tonic  bore  celebrat- 
ed the  achievement  of  tearing  down  the  old  famous  Battery  Park  Hotel,  level- 
ing the  mountain  on  which  it  stood  and  overlooking  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  the  erection  of  a  modern  and  magnificent  hotel.  The  whole  or  a 
great  part  of  Asheville  turned  out  to  do  honor  to  the  man,  who  made  this  ac- 
complishment possible. 

Besides  this  large  holding  this  patent  medicine  man  owns  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  high  priced  real  estate  in  the  mountain  city.  And  not  many 
years  ago  he  was  poor,  and,  because  people  used  to  have  chills  and  fever,  he 
used  his  head  in  throwing  on  the  market  a  preparation  that  appealed  to  the 
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sick,  by  which  he  amassed  a  great  fortune.     It  may  be  seriously  doubted  that 
all  this  development  would  have  been  possible  except  for  the  hog-with-hunian- 
face  embelishment  of  the  advertisement  that  called  the  suffering  public's  at- 
tention to  Grove's  Chill  tonic.     This  is  no  advertisement.     It  merely  applauds 
the  success  of  a  genius,  who  knows  how  to  reach  the  public  and  to  become 
rich  thereby. 

•  ••••••« 

ADJUSTMENT. 
(Selected.) 

Most  of  the  troubles  we  meet  would  lose  their  annoyance  if  we  could  ad- 
just ourselves  to  them.  It  may  not  be  a  different  path  we  need  so  much  as 
better  shoes  on  our  feet.  Possibly  the  task  assigned  us  is  not  too  hard; 
maybe  using  our  hands  more  carefully  would  make  it  easy.  It  is  not  the 
distance  we  have  to  go  that  makes  us  late  as  often  as  our  slowness  of  motion. 
Adjusting  our  gait  to  the  time  and  the  miles  would  bring  us  through  on  time. 
Quarrels  and  prolonged  disputes  just  happen  because  somebody  failed  to 
adjust  an  idea,  a  desire,  a  plan,  with  proper  recognition  of  another's  right  to 
reach  conclusions  and  set  forth  propositions.  The  fact  is  that  half  the  strug- 
gles that  wear  people  out  would  be  met  and  put  aside  without  counting  them 
severe,  if  they  always  found  delight  rather  than  disgrace,  blessings  rather  than 
burdens,  in  their  taxing  tasks.  Some  go  down  helplessly  under  grief,  others 
with  equal  cause  for  grief  adjust  themselves  to  face  it  and  come  through 
its  poignancy  apparently  unscathed.  While  they  suffered  as  deeply  they  ad- 
justed their  powers  to  the  suffering,  mastering  it  rather  than  being  its  slave. 
There  is  an  easier  way  for  the  passing  hours,  but  it  proves  far  harder  in  the 
end. 

' '  Square  your  shoulders  to  the  world ! 
It's  easy  to  give  in — 

Lift   your  chin   a   little  higher! 
You   were  made  to  win. 

Grit  your  teeth,  but  smile,  don't  frown, 
We  all  must  bear  our  bit; 

It's  not  the  load  that  burdens  us  down 
Its  the  way  we  carry  it!" 

ATTEMPT  INJUSTICE. 

The  failure  of  the  North  Carolina  general  assembly,  recently,  to  adopt  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  provided  that  no  child 
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under  eighteen  years  of  age  should  be  made  to  work,  registered  that  body 
among  the  wise  ones. 

The  supreme  folly  of  this  age — folly  because  it  ruins  children — is  the  strenu- 
ous study  how  to  make  more  play  possible  for  the  youngsters.  More  methods 
of  play  and  recreation  call  for  more  time  from  home  and  out  from  under 
the  eye  and  care  of  parents,  and  this  is  responsible  for  so  many  boys  getting 
into  trouble.  And  from  the  gait  set  up  now,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
evil  effects  of  idleness  and  roaming  of  the  street  aimlessly  and  without  any 
real  purpose  in  mind,  other  than  to  satisfy  a  restlessness,  will  have  its  evil 
effects  upon  the  dear  girls. 

To  rear  children  without  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of 
the  practical  things  of  life,  such  as  aiding  father  in  his  work,  helping  mother 
with  her  household  duties,  is  the  finest  kind  of  an  arrangement  to  rear  sorry 
types  of  citizen  for  the  coming  years.  There  is  no  theory  about  this  thing. 
We  have  come  into  a  living  knowledge  in  an  intimate  manner  with  the  folly 
of  turning  youngsters  loose  on  the  streets  and  roaming  in  idleness.  Back  to 
the  apron-strings  for  the  youngsters  and  off  the  streets  would  mean  more 
substantial  and  promising  young  men  and  women  in  a  few  years. 

Speaking  of  the  cruelty  (?)  of  working  a  child  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  is  touched  off  beautifully  and  true  to  life  by  a  reference  made  to  the  sub- 
ject in  a  recent  number  of  the  Charleston  News  &  Courier,  which  sees  the 
proposition  in  this  light : 

"So  completely  and  utterly  was  he  shattered  and  ruined  by  his  child- 
hood toil  that  today— we  can  scarcely  write  of  it  without  shedding  tears- 
he  has  only  achieved  the  goal  of  the  presidency  of  a  big  railroad  system. 
Think  of  it !  Had  a  law  been  passed  while  he  was  a  baby,  forbidding  him 
to  work  until  he  was  eighteen  he  might  now  be  the  champion  bottle-pool 
player  of  his  native  village  and  a  cigarette  hound  of  distinction.  As  a 
soft-handed  cake  eater,  his  life  could  under  such  happy  circumstances 
have  rounded  out  into  that  perfection  which  all  uplifters  who  favor  the 
proposed  child  labor  amendment  to  the  rightful  goal  of  humanity— if  we 
are  to  judge  by  their  horror  of  work." 

HIGH  PRAISE. 

A  prominent  citizen  of  the  county  and  one  who  believes  in  giving  the  chil- 
dren every  possible  educational  advantage,  calling  our  attention  to  the  marvel- 
ous accomplishment  of  Prof.  Edmundson,  about  whom  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels 
interestingly  writes  in  this  number,  said  "Were  I  a  county  school  official 
of  any  county,  with  the  future  of  so  many  children  depending  upon  how  I 
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functioned  and  how  I  visualized  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  me,  I 
would  be  honored  to  have  said  of  me  what  Mr.  Daniels  truthfully  said  about 
the  county  superintendent  of  Avery  county."  Threats  by  the  ignorant  and 
vicious  did  not  deter  the  man  that  was  not  afraid  of  losing  his  job  by  doing 
his  duty.  He  saw  the  light  and  his  sense  of  a  duty  armored  him  for  the 
task.  ,'  i 

HE  STOOD  IT  FOE  THIRTEEN  MONTHS. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  Mr.  Henry  Branson  Varner  sold  the  Lexing- 
ton Dispatch.  He  stood  it  for  a  period  just  beyond  a  year — longer  than  anyone 
supposed  that  he  could  stand  it.  It  was  announced  last  week  that  he  had 
taken  over  the  valuable  newspaper  property  and  was  again  the  high  boss  in 
the  direction  of  that  most  excellent   publication. 

Co-incident  with  this  interesting  announcement  comes  the  news  that  on 
last  Saturday  in  Alexandria,  Ya.,  Mr.  Varner  was  married  to  Miss  Evilyn 
Pierce,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida.  The  host  of  friends  of  this  active  business 
man,  who  has  made  a  wonderful  success,  will  wish  for  him  good  fortune,  long- 
life  and  happiness  as  expressed  in  the  many  congratulations  extended  him 
by  his  friends  and  especially  the  craft,  with  whom  he  is  very  popular. 

A   LADY   MAYOR. 

The  once  biggest  town — it  was  so  in  the  years  back  when  we  studied  North 
Carolina  geography — now  has  a  woman  mayor.  When  the  lovable  and  earnest 
Jas.  H.  Cowan  died  a  few  days  ago  in  the  middle  of  his  term  as  mayor  of 
Wilmington,  the  town  council  quickly  and  unhesitatingly  elected  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Cowan,  to  the  vacancy.  Mrs.  Cowan  will  serve  out  her  husband's  term; 
and  the  probability  is  that  she  will  make  the  City  by  the  Sea  sit  up  and  take 
notice  in  such  a  manner  that  she  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  out  a  term  of 
her   own. 

Mrs.  Cowan  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  mayor  in  North 
Carolina,  and  we  may  just  as  well  prepare  ourselves  for  more  of  them.  Why 
not  a  woman  mayor,  anyway? 
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A  REAL  MAN  TACKLES  A  REAL  JOB. 

Hon.  Josephus  Daniels  spent  a  time  in  Avery  county,  the  so-called  "baby 
county"  of  the  State.  While  there  his  eyes  were  opened  to  a  marvelous 
achievement  by  a  real  man,  who  mangnified  his  job  and  manifested  a  faith  in 
the  people,  having  a  consciousness  that  a  responsibility  rested  upon  him. 
This  record,  which  Mr.  Daniels  so  vividly  describes,  should  prove  an  inspira- 
ton  to  the  very  timid  and  the  contented  ones  who  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  giving  to  the  rural  child  a  square  deal,  fitting  him  and  her  for  the 
grave  duties  of  intelligent  citizenshp. 


As  you  drive  into  New-land  the  first 
object  to  attract  your  attention  is 
the  schoolhonse  on  the  hill. 

That  sc-hoolhouse  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  a  school  district  in 
Avery  county  lacking'  an  eight  months 
school  term  tells  the  story  of  Prof. 
Frank  Edmondson.  Almost  always 
you  can  trace  back  to  the  wise  zeal 
of  some  one  man  or  woman,  or  a  few, 
the  foundation  of  everything  that 
endures.  Somebody  must  envision 
the  great  idea,  must  live  it  and  make 
sacrifices  for  it.  Avery  county  is  as 
contrasted  with  counties  in  Central 
North  Carolina,  sparsely  populated. 
Much  of  its  land  is  mountainous, 
though  its  valleys  are  rich  and  beau- 
tiful. It  has  no  industries  that  pay 
large  taxes,  so  that,  having  eight 
months  schools  in  Avery  county, 
means  that  the  people  themselves  of 
small  property  holdings  must  pay  the 
main  cost  of  them.  Natural  peo- 
ple do  not  love  to  pay  taxes.  Even 
for  good  purposes  they  are  slow  to 
rush  up  to  the  sheriff's  office,  and, 
with  a  glad  and  smiling  face,  hand 
over  the  money  to  be  spent  for  pub- 
lic purposes. 

The  youngest  county  in  the  State, 
Avery,  sets  an  exampple  of  solid 
foundation  in  its  educational  work 
that  many  of  the  larger  and  richer 
counties  might  imitate.  Travel  where 


you  will  in  North  Carolina  and  it  is 
rare  that  you  will  find  in  any  one 
county  that  all  its  schools  have  an 
eight  months  term,  but  I  am  told 
such  is  the  case  in  Avery.  What  is 
the   explanation  ? 

The  explanation  is  Frank  A.  Ed- 
mondson. He  came  to  this  county 
some  years  ago  and  made  a  survey  of 
its  educational  system.  It  was  a  new 
county.  Perhaps  he  and  the  progres- 
sive citizens  of  Avery  who  stood  with 
him  (and  there  are  many  of  them 
who  did  though  there  were  others 
that  were  not  so  progressive)  thought 
that  a  new  county  ought  to  make  ex- 
periments. At  any  rate,  the  plan  of 
having  an  eight  months  school  all 
over  the  county  and  other  methods  of 
progress  were  set  in  motion  and  over- 
came much  opposition.  The  policy 
which  saw  that  the  county  could  not 
prosper  in  a  large  way  unless  its 
children  were  educated  succeeded. 
The  fine  building  in  this  little  town 
of  a  few  hundred,  sitting  on  a  high 
hill,  is  a  symbol  of  the  faith  of  the 
forward  looking  parents  of  Avrey 
county,  plus  Frank  Edmonson,  and 
when  I  say  plus  Mr.  Edmonson,  I 
mean  to  set  him  down  as  an  out- 
standing figure  in  the  big  develop- 
ment in  the  newest  North  Carolina 
county.  I  may  truly  say  that  Ed- 
mondson in  Avery  county,  and  Charles 
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L.  Coon,  of  "Wilson  county — one  in 
the  mountain  section  and  one  in  the 
eastern  coastal  section — have  prob- 
ably done  more  to  revolutionize  edu- 
cation than  any  two  county  superin- 
tendents in  North  Carolina.  In  say- 
ing this,  I  do  not  mean  to  pick  out 
these  two  men,  for  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  others  whom  I  do  not  now 
recall  to  mind  whose  work  has  been 
quite  as  commendable,  but  when  Mr. 
Coon  undertook  to  revolutionize  the 
work  of  education  in  Wilson  county, 
he  could  not  have  succeeded  if  he  had 
not  had  a  tenacity  of  purpose,  linked 
with  a  vision  that  caught  the  imagi- 
nation and  secured  the  co-operation  of 
those  parents  who  put  the  child  above 
everything  else.  Indeed,  the  man  who 
does  not  put  the  child  above  tax  and 
dollars  and  business  and  trade  and 
roads  and  everything  else  fails  to  see 
the  real  big  thing  that  must  be  first 
achieved  in  North  Carolina  before 
the  State  can  enter  into  a  large  de- 
velopment. 

"But  Mr.  Edmondson  did  not  have 
easy  sailing,"  said  a  citizen  of  New- 
land.  "There  were  plenty  of  peo- 
ple who  did  not  see  ahead  and  did 
not  co-operate  with  him  and  there 
were  loads  of  old  timers  who  said 
that  this  newcomer  could  not  carry 
through  his  plan  for  an  eight  months 
school.  But  when  he  got  to  the  fath- 
ers and  mothers  it  was  carried  through 
and  it  stands  as  a  monument  to  what 
North  Carolina  people  are  doing  who 
are  under  leaders  of  vision. ' '  My  in- 
formant went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson was  not  so  very  popular 
and  there  was  a  movement  to  get  him 
out  of  office.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  saw  what  was  under  way  or  not, 
but  when  some  people,  whose  plan 
it  was  to  get  another  superintendent, 


thought  they  were  about  to  "get 
him,"  he  suddenly  resigned.  Then 
those  who  had  been  wishing  to  sup- 
plant him  said  "these  new-fangled 
ideas  did  not  go."  They  woke  up, 
however,  to  And  that  Mr.  Edmondson 
had  been  kicked  upstairs  and  had 
been  promoted  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance in  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
where  he  is  now  doing  a  fine  work. 

But  if  Mr.  Edmondson  was  not 
generally  popular  when  he  was  con- 
solidating districts,  the  attitude  has 
changed  now  because  his  plan  works 
well  and  because  mountain  men  res- 
pect a  man  who  is  not  afraid.  In 
the  days  when  there  was  much  appo- 
sition to  the  consolidation  plan,  Mr. 
Edmondson  received  an  annoymous 
letter  containing  a  picture  of  a  skel- 
ton  with  a  noose  around  its  neck  and 
a  hole  under  the  heart.  These  words 
were  written  i  ' '  Unless  you  let  us 
have  our  district  and  vote  off  the  tax 
this  is  what  will  happen  to  you." 

It  was  a  hard  contest  and  the  local 
taxes  voted  by  the  districts  were  not 
accepted.  The  county  commissioners 
op]30sed  the  new  policy,  and  allowed 
a  rebate  to  every  taxpayer  on  all  the 
taxes  in  the  local  tax  districts.  But 
this  did  not  last  long.  Mr.  Edmond- 
son led  to  prevent  the  refund,  and 
now  the  people  would  not  go  back  to 
the  old  system. 

Perhaps  nothing  better  illustrates 
how  Mr.  Edmondson  managed  finances 
for  schoolhouses  than  this  incident : 
One  day  a  man,  who  had  been  arrest- 
ed and  convicted  for  fighting  and  been 
fined  went  right  from  the  magistrate 's 
court  to  see  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  said:  "Schoolmaster,  I 
have  just  contributed  $10  to  the  pub- 
lic schools.     See  that  the  children  get 
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the    money. ' '     Ten    dollars    was    the  of   his   incumbency   the    amount   was 

amount   of  the   fine.     In  Avery   and  $7,000.     This  does  not  mean  that  the 

other    counties    some    years    ago    the  people  fight  and  pay  fines  to  help  the 

fines,  "which  by  law  go  to  the  school  schools.     It  does  mean  that  crime  is 

fund,  were  not     always  so     applied,  detected  more  than  formerly  and  those 

Magistrates  did  not  always  make  re-  guilty  are  fined.     "Those  who  dance 

port  of  the  fines   collected  and  send  must  pay  the  fiddler"  and  the  money 

the   money   to   the   county   treasurer.  helps    to    educate    the    chilren.     The 

In   the   year   before   Mr.   Edmondson  total    school    fund    in    Avery    is    not 

took  charge     of    the     Avery     county  large    compared    with    rich    counties, 

schools   only   $150   of   fines    and   for-  but   in   eight   years   it   has   increased 

feitures  were  turned  into  the   school  from  $18,000  a  year  to  $48,000. 
fund  in  this  county.     In  the  last  year 


FATHER   OF   ALL. 
By  Douglas  Mallock. 

To  be  the  father  of  my  son 

Is  not   enough.     I  must  be   more 

God  has  not  given  me  but  one — 
A  thousand  children  pass  my  door, 

And  I,  the  old,  the  wise,  the  tall, 
Must  be  the  father  of  them  all. 

I  never  thought  a  lot  of  love 
That  always  only  loved  its  own. 

We  never  find  the  boundaries  of 
The  love  of  God  that  we  have  known, 
And  surely  chilren  should  not  find 

That  only  to  our  own  we're  kind. 

All  boys  look  up  to  all  of  us, 
And,  by  example,  we  shall  mould 

The  sons  of  other  fathrs  thus — 
By  ev'ry  tale  that  we  have  told, 

By  ev'ry  deed  that  we  have  done, 
Each  father  of  his  neighbor's  son. 

I  pray  you,  be  a  dad  to  mine 
When  I,  his  dad,  am  far  away, 

Forever  let  your  light  so  shine 
No  father's  son  will  ever  stray— 

For  we,  the  old,  the  wise,  the  tall, 
Must  all  be  fathers  of  them  all. 
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HARKING  BACK. 

By  Morrison  H.  Caldwell,  Police  Justice  of  Concord. 


When  I  read  Dr.  Herring's  article 
in  The  Uplift  reciting  his  woes  and 
tribulations  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
invasion  of  the  little  village  of  Con- 
cord forty-two  years  ago,  I  realized 
as  never  before  that  I  too  am  grow- 
ing old.  It  is  now  forty  years  since 
I  earne  one  August  afternoon  to  Con- 
cord to  '"view  the  landscape  o'er,'' 
and  get  acquainted  preparatory  to  a 
contemplated  law  practice  in  the 
county  of  my  nativity. 

Texas  was  calling  loudly  to  me  and 
I  often  try  to  picture  how  different 
my  life  would  have  been  if  I  had  yield- 
ed to  my  first  impulse  to  hit  the  trail 
for  the  golden  west.  However,  I  cast 
my  lot  with  the  Concordians,  who, 
take  them  up  one  side  and  down  the 
other,  are  among  the  best  to  be  found 
anywhere.  As  proof  of  my  sincerity 
I  need  only  say  that  I  left  Concord 
once  for  the  great  Northwest  but  I 
just  had  to  come  back.  I  left  Con- 
cord again  for  the  mighty  city  of  New 
York  and  again  I  had  to  come  back 
to  dear  old  Concord,  and  here  I  am 
today. 

If  I  were  asked  as  to  my  impression 
upon  arrival  in  Concord  I  should  tell 
the  following  story:  Like  my  good 
friend,  Dr.  Herring,  I  was  ushered 
into  Concord  by  the  veteran  bus  driv- 
er, George  0 'Daniel,  but  I  made  my 
debut  before  darkness  had  overwhelm- 
ed the  little  village  like  a  garment 
and  I  was  delivered  in  safety  on 
Spring  street  where  my  good  friend, 
Frank  Mills,  now  lives.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  the  hotel  rats 
which  played  such  havoc  with  Her- 
ring 's    Sundav-go-to-meetin  '-breeches 


and  came  so  near  to  putting  him  out 
of  business,  inasmuch  as  my  old 
school-teacher,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Arrowood 
had  invited  me  to  board  with  her.  I 
also  missed  the  cordial  welcome  of 
the  then  famous  host  of  the  Ameri- 
can hotel,  H.  MeNamara,  whose  per- 
sonality was  as  prominent  as  the 
"man  at  the  square." 

I  recall  that  the  next  morning  I 
went  up  street  and  the  first  Concord 
man  I  met  was  Mr.  John  A.  Kim- 
mons,  who  at  that  time  kept  a  gro- 
cery store  on  the  corner  where  the 
National  Bank  now  stands.  I  also 
remember  with  gratitude  that  Mr. 
Kimmons  was  the  first  client  who  ever 
paid  me  a  fee.  He  is  now  the  only 
living  man  in  Concord  who  was  in 
business  for  himself  in  1884,  unless 
my  recollection  is  at  fault.  The  next 
man  I  met  was  •'Brother"  McNinch, 
smoking  a  long-stem  pipe  and  who 
had  a  smile  of  welcome  that  made  me 
feel  that  I  had  at  least  one  friend  in 
town.  Here  I  met  Dr.  Chas.  M. 
Payne,  the  beloved  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  He  and  Mc- 
Ninch were  as  devoted  to  each  other 
as  Damon  and  Pythias,  and  no  preach- 
er ever  had  a  more  loyal  or  helpful 
co-worker  than  was  this  same  Amzi 
McNinch,  the  man  to  whom  McKinnon 
church  owes  a  debt  of  lasting  grati- 
tude, inasmuch  as  he  was  its  real 
founder. 

Dr.  Payne  introduced  me  to  the  Can- 
nons &  Fetzer  crowd.  That  meant 
the  two  Cannons,  David  F.  and  James 
TV.  and  Pent  Fetzer,  the  members 
of  the  firm,  and  the  two  book-keepers, 
John  C.  Leslie  and  H.  I.  YVoodhouse. 
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I  was  impressed  with  the  way  they 
did  business.     Mr.  David  F.  Cannon 

seemed  to  me  to  he  the  boss  at  the 
establishment.  He  stood  around  in 
the  store  and  talked  to  everybody 
that  came  in,  while  James  W.  Cannon 
was  buying  cotton  on  the  outside  and 
Pent  Fetzer  was  selling  clothing  in 
the  rear.  I  was  told  by  Dr.  Payne 
that  Johnny  Leslie  and  Irvin  Wood- 
house  were  two  of  the  best  boys  in 
town,  and  in  the  after  years  they 
both  have  .justified  Dr.  Payne's  esti- 
mate of  their  high  characters. 

Early  in  September  I  got  my  license 
to  practice  law  and  I  rented  from  the 
late  G.  W.  Patterson  the  very  office 
in  which  Dr.  Herring  made  his  start. 
It  was  next  door  to  the  offices  of  the 
late  Col.  Paul  B.  Means,  who  at  that 
time  was  running  for  the  State  Senate 
and  had  quite  a  following  among  the 
prominent  men  of  the  county.  The 
Colonel  was  much  more  interested  in 
politics  than  in  his  law  practice. 
While  waiting  in  this  little  office  for 
the  clients  to  come,  I  came  in  eon- 
tact  with  many  of  the  friends  and 
campfollowers  of  Col.  Means. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  dismal  after- 
noon when  I  was  almost  discouraged 
as  Herring  at  the  outlook.  After 
knocking  repeatedly  at  Col.  Means' 
door  an  old  woman  came  to  my  door, 
walked  in  and  proceeded  to  "make 
herself  at  home. ' '  I  was  not  interest- 
ed in  her  line  of  conversation  and 
yawned  unitentionally  in  her  pres- 
ence. Thereupon  she  gave  me  one 
of  the  worst  knockouts  I  ever  re- 
ceived. Placing  her  hands  upon  her 
hips  and  gazing  intently  into  my  face 
for  a  full  minute  she  said:  "Young 
man,  I  know  what's  the  matter  with 
you.  You're  liver-growed,  that's 
what."       I   demurred   but   with   evi- 


dent embarrassment  for  she  continu- 
ed: "0  yaas,  you  needn't  say  you 
haint  fer  I  kin  tell  by  the  color  o' 
yore  eyes  that  you  air  jes  nacherly 
ruint,  but  I  kin  cure  you  ef  you'll 
git  some  o'  my  roots  an'  yarbs."  I 
told  her  I  had  important  business 
with  Col  Slough,  the  sheriff,  and  I 
went  down  the  stairs  as  fast  as  Nev 
Fetzer  got  down  the  stairs  from  the 
New  South  Club  the  night  of  the 
earthquake. 

That  same  winter  while  Col.  Means 
was   in   Raleigh,   in   attendance   upon 
his  legislative   duties,   another  friend 
of  his  called  to  congratulate  him.     I 
first  saw  this  old  fellow  as  he  trail- 
ed up  the  middle  of  the  street  behind 
a  little  one-horse  wagon  with  a  lot 
of  fat  "lighturd"  by  which  token  I 
knew    he    was    from    Stanly    county, 
for  be  it   known   that   in   those   days 
iConcord    was    a    great    trading    point 
for  the  people  of  Stanly  county  who 
camped    in    our    back    lots    at    night. 
Presently    this    old    fellow    appeared 
at  the  Means  office  and  upon  being 
informed  that  Col.  Means  was  still  in 
Raleigh,  he  proceeded  to  deliver  the 
following  discourse:  "What  niout  be 
your  name?     Wall   I  jas   cum  up  to 
see    Paul.     I    was    down    to    the    lick 
(Big   Lick)    tuther    day    and    sum   of 
em   was   er   tellin   as   how   some   fool 
down  thar  at  Raleigh  was  er  tryin  to 
put  a  tax  on  de  dogs.     An'  dey  sayd 
as  how  Paul  stood  right  square  by  de 
dogs,  so  I  lowed  I'd  cum  in  an'  tell 
him  dat  we  was  all  fer  him." 

These  experiences  led  me  to  change 
my  office  and  I  moved  down  to  the 
little  office  that  stood  where  now 
stands  the  City  Hall.  Will  Johnson 
had  been  running  a  restaurant  and 
fish  emporium  in  the  building  prior 
to  my  occupancy.     I  had  a  big  law 
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sign  painted  and  hung  over  the  street 
in  front  of  my  door  this  strange  de- 
vise 

"M.  H.  H.  CALDWEL,  ATTORNEY 
AT  LAW." 

But  I  was  not  to  escape  from  the 
gentlemen  from  Stanly  as  witness  the 
following  incident :  One  afternoon  as 
I  sat  in  a  revolving  chair  I  heard 
the  tread  of  heavy  feet  and  expec- 
tantly turned  to  welcome  those 
clients.  ' '  Say,  Bud,  git  us  up  some 
fish  quick."  In  amazement  and  in- 
dignation I  rose  and  towered  to  my 
full  height,  not  in  sections  but  all  at 
once.  In  fact,  I  suspect  I  really  stood 
on  tiptoe  to  impress  them  with  my 
dignity.  In  my  most  earnest  and  far- 
reaching  tones  I  exclaimed :  ' '  What 
do  you  mean  ?  Are  you  drunk  ?  This 
is  no  fish  stand — no  restaurant. ' '  The 
spokesman,  who  had  left  the  door 
open,  stepped  back  to  the  door  and 
casting  a  look  at  my  law  sign,  apolo- 
gized in  this  fashion:  "Waal,  sir,  ef 
I  didn't  make  shore  that  thing  thar 
sayd:   "Meals  at  all  hours." 

My  friend,  Dr.  Herring,  was  then 
just  across  the  street  on  the  corner 
where  the  skyscraper  now  stands.  The 
doctor  also  had  his  troubles  with 
some  of  his  out-of-town  patients.  One 
day  the  whole  down-town  section  from 
the  Lutheran  church  up  to  Billy 
Cook's  store  was  aroused  by  blood- 
cji  ^aling  yells  coming  from  the  in- 
ner office  of  Dr.  Herring.  A  woman 
was  having  a  tooth  pulled.  When 
about  twenty  of  us  arrived  on  the 
scene,  we  saw  without  doubt  two  of 
the  ugliest  faces  we  had  ever  gazed 
upon  up  to  that  moment.  The  woman 
was  sputtering  and  spitting  blood 
and  screaming  to  beat  the  band  and 
our  friend  of  the  philosophic  Samp- 
son-blue strain  was  the  most  disgust- 


ed mortal  I  ever  saw.  When  the 
doctor  reads  these  lines  he  will  still 
grit  his  teeth  at  the  memory  of  that 
hysterical  scene. 

Among  the  unique  characters  of 
forty  years  ago  in  Concord  were  the 
following :  Dr.  Dan  Pink ;  Jim  Long, 
auctioneer;  John  M.  Long,  ex-mayor, 
a  brilliant  but  erratic  lawyer;  and 
Tom  Eagle.  Out  in  the  county  were 
the  famous  weather  prophet,  John 
McAnulty;  the  strong  man,  John 
Means;  and  many  other  citizens  of 
strong  personalities  and  striking  in- 
dividuality. 

I  soon  discovered  that  Cabarrus  in 
the  realm  of  politics  was  in  a  class 
by  itself.  The  claims  to  office  were 
original  oftentimes.  I  recall  that  one 
man  claimed  an  office  because  he  had 
lost  money  by  the  purchase  of  Con- 
federate bonds  and  thought  the  peo- 
ple should  give  him  a  county  office  to 
pay  him  back.  Another  was  a  condidate 
for  sheriff  and  in  his  platform  agreed 
to  spend  all  his  spare  time  teaching 
the  children  of  the  county  English 
grammar. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Concord 
I  was  importuned  by  the  late  P.  B. 
Petzer  to  act  the  part  of  Bluebeard  in 
an  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church.  I  did  not  have  the  nerve 
to  decline  to  sacrifice  myself  on  the 
altar  of  the  church  hence  I  submitted 
with  fear  and  trembling.  My  cos- 
tume on  that  occasion  was  a  make-up 
that  some  of  our  moving  picture  direc- 
tors would  pay  good  money  to  secure. 
I  never  saw  the  original  Bluebeard, 
of  course,  but  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  he  never  in  his  wildest  moments 
surpassed  the  ferocity  which  I  assum- 
ed as  I  grasped  my  victim  by  the 
hair.  It  was  well  worth  the  price  of 
admission,  which  to  be  entirely  can- 
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did  I  believe  was  only  a  quarter ! 

My  next  theatrical  venture  -was  in 
a  play  produced  in  the  courthouse 
by  a  company  of  Concord  society 
young  folks.  Miss  Florence  Slough 
was  the  heroine  and  John  Bell  Sloan 
the  hero.  I  played  the  paprt  of  Mon- 
tana, the  cowboy  and  miner  father  of 
the  heroine.  Of  course  I  was  pro- 
vided with  a  white  beard  and  my 
voice  was  aged  with  emotion  and  the 
responsibilities  of  parenthood.  Henry 
Ritz  was  stage  manager.  He  built 
the  stage  on  top  of  the  railing  on 
the  bar.  He  also  painted  the  stage 
scenery  and  that  drop-curtain  I  can 
still  see  when  the  sky  is  clear  and 
the  sun  shining!  That  closed  my 
dramatic  career.  I  knew  when  I  had 
enough. 

This  picture  of  how  Concord  amused 
itself  forty  years  ago  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  the 
Vesper  Club  organized  soon  after  I 
came  to  Concord.  I  was  chosen  edit- 
or of  The  Vesper  Chimes,  a  weekly 
written  publication  of  the  proceedings 
of  Concord's  "Smart  set."  Our 
friend,  Dr.  Herring,  had  by  this  time 
developed  into  a  regular  society  man, 
for  he  was  the  very  life  of  the  Ves- 
per Club.  His  huckleberry  diet  in 
youth   back  in   Sampson   caused   him 


to  scintillate  and  scatter  sunshine. 
This  Club  has  to  its  credit  the  mat- 
ing of  three  of  Concord's  happiest 
couples,  honored  and  outstanding 
families  in  the  community. 

I  was  about  to  forget  to  relate  that 
when  we  had  our  amateur  theatrical 
we  sent  Peter  MeGhee,  a  notable 
colored  celebrity,  all  over  town  ring- 
ing a  bell  and  calling  out  in  clarion 
voice  his  own  unique  and  original 
description  of  the  characters  in  the 
play.  His  performance  of  his  im- 
portant duty  invariably  brought  the 
housekeepers  to  their  front  doors. 
(Housekeepers  in  those  days  were  to 
be  found  at  home.)  No  modern  de- 
partment store  advertiser  ever  man- 
aged to  reach  the  population  as  we 
did  with  our  peripatetic  proelaimer, 
Peter  McGhee. 

The  youth  of  the  town,  I  fear, 
with  their  modern  means  of  amuse- 
ment and  recreation,  will  never  fully 
realize  what  joys  and  pleasures  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  now  gray-heads  and 
matronly  matrons,  who  made  up  the 
young,  social  life  of  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Concord  forty  years  ago.  That 
they  may  know  something  of  those 
days,  is  the  occasion  of  this  frank 
confession. 


There  is  not  a  lazy  bone  in  the  body  of  a  man  who  cultivates  four 
acres  year  after  year  to  make  a  bale  of  cotton.  He  is  a  spendthrift  of 
his  time  and  wasteful  of  what  little  property  he  has.  Of  course,  such  a 
man  has  very  little  property  to  waste. — Progressive  Farmer. 
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A  WOMAN'S  LETTER  FROM  WASHING- 
TON, D.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Monroe  in  The  Lutheran. 


The    Prospect 

as  it  seems  at  the  capital  of  the  na- 
tion. Things  seem  so  divided  that 
at  this  point  it  looks  much  as  if  the 
matter  of  who  shall  be  President 
and  Vice-President  may  have  to  be 
referred  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  it  is  worth  reviewing 
our  history  to  know  just  what  would 
occur  then.  It  is  now  135  years 
since  George  "Washington  was  elec- 
ted President  of  the  United  States. 
In  that  time  several  serious  troubles 
have  occurred.  The  first  one  was 
between  Jefferson  and  Burr.  Ham- 
ilton, in  a  great  speech,  said:  "It 
is  better  the  country  should  fall  into 
the  "fangs'  of  Jefferson  rather  than 
those  of  Burr."  (See  Elson's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  p.  372.1 

The  next  trouble  came  in  1824  when 
there    were    four    candidates    in    the 
field,  Jackson,  Adams,  Crawford  and 
Clay.     In    the    fall   election   none   re- 
ceived a     majority     of  the  electoral 
vote  so  the  election  was  referred   to 
lIm    Hjucc    of    Representatives.     Do 
take   notice   that   either  of  the  three 
men  now  before  the     country     would 
n;..:o  a  good  President  of  the  Unitec 
States.     The    twelfth    amendment    of 
the  Constitution  authorizes  this  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty     and     although 
Jackson    had   the   most   votes   of   the 
four  candidates  yet  the  House  elected 
John  Quincy  Adams.     Adams   served 
only  one  term  as  President.     (He  was 
afterwards  elected     from     Massachu- 
setts a  member  of  the  House  and  serv- 
ed about  seventeen  vears  as  a  most 


useful  scholarly  man  in  the  House — 
and  virtually  died  in  the  House  of 
representatives.  Though  Mr.  Adams 
was  a  very  superior  person,  his  man- 
ners were  cold  and  formal  and  he  was 
not  re-elected.  Jackson  had  a  tri- 
umphant succession  to  the  Presidency. 
We  had  no  unusual  trouble  then  till 
1S76,  when  the  disturbance  arose  be- 
tween Tilden,  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of 
the  Republican  Party.  I  was  present 
at  the  Republican  Convention  at  Cin- 
cinnati as  a  writer  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Commercial  Gazette,  but  sat  with  the 
Representatives  of  Kansas,  most  of 
whom  at  that  time  were  my  personal 
friends.  I  heard  Robert  Ingersol 
make  his  famous  speech  naming 
James  G.  Blaine  as  the  candidate  of 
the  Republican  Party.  He  called 
Blaine  the  "Plumed  Knight"  of  the 
Western  Continent.  After  that  little 
burst  of  eloquence  what  seemed  like 
the  whole  convention  rose  to  its  feet 
and  yelled  and  cheered  like  mad. 

Lawyer  Webb,  of  Kansas,  sat  next 
me.  I  had  over  my  shoulders  a  little 
red  silk  shawl.  He  grabbed  that  and 
waved  it  for  fifteen  minutes,  shouting 
for  Blaine  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
hour,  but  eventually  it  became  plain 
a  new  man  must  be  chosen  and  after 
many  hours  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
was  nominated.  At  the  same  time 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  Xew  York, 
was  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  at  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber received  184  electoral  votes 
against    163   for  Hayes,      but      there 
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were  disputed  votes  in  South  Car- 
olina 7,  Florida  4,  Louisiana  8, 
Oregon  3.  What  we  call  the  carpet- 
bag regime  was  yet  in  force,  and 
those  Southern  votes  were  so  manag- 
ed that  it  appeared  Hayes  was 
nominee.  Of  course  the  political 
feeling  ran  high,  and  to  me  it  seemed 
we  were  near  civil  wa,r,  when  Con- 
gress passed  a  special  act  creating 
an  electoral  commission  which  was 
to  consist  of  five  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
five  members  of  the  Senate  and  five 
of  the  House,  hoping  to.  get  a  body 
that  would  do  absolute  justice  with- 
out regard  to  party  and  that  com- 
mission voted  8  for  Hayes  and  7 
for  Tilden.  If  Mr.  Tilden  and  Sam 
Eandell,  of  Pennsylvania.,  at  that 
time  Speaker  of  the  House,  had  not 
been  men  of  unusual  poise,  civil  war 
would  surely  have  been  precipitated 
at  once,  but  these  two  men  regarded 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  worth 
more  than  the  Presidency,  although 
they  and  nearly  all  Democrats  be- 
lieve   even    to    this    day    that    Tilden 


was  really  and  truly  elected  to  be 
Chief  Magistrate.  But  the  affair 
worked  out  well  for  the  South  as  it 
drew  Northern  sympathy  to  them, 
all  United  States  troops  and  carpet- 
bag-gers  were  withdrawn,  many  fami- 
lies went  South  to  live  and  the 
country  has  been  more  one  country 
than  before  so  that  now  many  laws 
have  been  changed  concerning  elec- 
tions and  we  hope  integrity  is  the 
desire  of  the  leaders  even  before 
success.  Mrs.  Hayes  was  the  first 
woman  in  the  White  House  who 
did  not  offer  wine  even  at  receptions 
and  she  avoided  decollette  costume 
and  dresssed  more  modestly  than  any 
woman  in  the  White  House  before  or 
since.  To  this  day,  no  Republican  and 
Democrat  can  talk  of  that  electoral 
commission  without  almost  instantly 
showing  temper  which  tells  a  good 
deal.  All  the  above  history  would 
indicate  t'hat  although  the  disputed 
election  is  due  in  the  House,  yet 
Congress  may  find  some  other  solu- 
tion. 


O  Squash! — My  Sweet  Potato:  Do  you  carrot  all  for  me?  My  heart 
beets  for  you.  You  are  the  apple  of  my  eye.  If  we  cantaloupe,  lettuce 
marry.     We  will  be  a  happy  pear. 


OUR  THREE  BILLION  DOLLAR  DAIRY 

INDUSTRY. 


By  Earle 

The  American  dairy  cow  is  the  most 
productive  animal  in  the  world. 
Thirty  million  diary  cattle,  on  4,- 
500,000  farms,  produce  more  than 
three  billion  dollars'  worth  of  food 
for  man.  From  the  time  the  first 
cows  were  landed   on   American  soil, 


W.  Gage. 

at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  in  1525,  there 
has  been  a  steady,  rapid  increase  in 
the  development  of  the  American 
dairy   industry. 

We  little  appreciate  the  great  debt 
we  owe  to  the  queenly  cow.  During 
the  Dark  Ages  of  savagery  and  bar- 
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barism,  we  find  her  early  ancestors  na- 
tives of  the  wild  forests  of  the  Old 
World.  As  the  bright  rays  of  civi- 
lization penetrated  the  darkness  of 
that  early  period,  and  man  called 
upon  the  cow,  she  came  forth  from 
her  seclusion  to  share  in  the  efforts 
that  gave  us  a  greater  nation  and  a 
more  enlightened  people. 

For  2,000  years  the  cow  has  reveal- 
ed her  allegiance  to  man,  responding 
nobly  to  all  that  was  done  for  her. 
In  1-193,  when  Columbus  made  his 
second  voyage  to  America,  the  cow 
came  with  him — and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  day  she  has  been  a 
most  potent  factor  in  making  our 
country  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world. 

Her  sons  helped  till  the  soil  of  our 
ancestors  and  slowly  moved  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  to  market.  They 
went  with  man  into  the  dense  forests 
of  the  Xew  World,  helped  clear  them 
for  homes,  and  made  cultivation  pos- 
sible for  coming  generations — and 
when  the  tide  of  emigration  turned 
westward,  they  hauled  the  belongings 
across  the  sun-scorched  plains  and 
over  the  mountains  to  new  homes  be- 
yond. 

Thus,  the  cow  has  become  man's 
greatest  benefactor  here  in  the  United 
Statets.  Hail,  wind,  droughts  and 
floods  may  come,  destroy  our  farm 
crops  and  banish  our  hopes,  but,  from 
what  remains  the  cow  manufactures 
the  most  nourishing  and  life-sustain- 
ing of  foods. 

The  good  dairy  cow "  will  produce 
much  more  human  food  from  the  same 
amount  of  feed  than  will  the  beef  steer. 
She  converts  rough  forage,  unfit  for 
human  food,  into  milk,  a  food  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  growth  of 
children  and  the     health     of  adults. 


Experiments  have  shown  that  grow- 
ing animals  cannot  live  without  the 
stimulating  elements  found  abund- 
antly in  milk  and  its  by-products. 

And  the  dairy  cow  is  the  great  con- 
server  of  our  soil  fertility,  upon 
which  depends  the  present  and  future 
supply  of  the  nation,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people.  One  ton  of 
wheat  sold  by  the  former  represents 
a  loss  of  more  than  $8  worth  of  soil 
fertility.  In  other  words,  the  farm 
supply  of  essential  fertility  has  been 
decreased  that  much.  One  ton  of 
butter,  on  the  other  hand,  contains 
less  than  50  cents  worth  of  plant 
food,  which  means  that  the  land  has 
suffered  $7.50  less  than  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ton  of  wheat. 

Milk  is  nature's  complete  food,  and 
it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  peoples 
of  the  world  who  are  the  heaviest 
consumers  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
are  leaders.  The  American  eosunies 
50  gallons  of  milk  per  capita  per 
year.  The  quantity  of  butter  con- 
sumed is  also  increasing,  having 
reached  16.1  pounds  per  capita,  or 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  a  year. 

Although  the  American  people  are 
large  eaters  of  butter,  compared  with 
Europeans  peoples,  they  consume  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  cheese. 
The  consumption  of  cheese  is  about 
3.S  pounds  per  person,  while 
in  some  European  countries  it  is  four 
and  five  times  this  amount.  As  the 
average  American  cow  produces  about 
4,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year,  this 
makes  nearly  1,000  pounds  available 
for  each  person,  in  the  form  of  milk 
or  some  of  the  various  products  of 
milk. 

Cows  were  part  of  the  necessary 
equipment  for  establishing  perma- 
nent settlementts  in  the  New  "World. 
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The  same  cows  produced  work  stock, 
beef,  milk,  butter  and  cheese  for  the 
settler  and  his  family.  As  commerce 
and  manufacturing  developed  vil- 
lages and  towns  became  too  large  to 
be  supplied  by  the  "family  cow," 
trade  developed  a  demand  for  but- 
ter and  cheese  to  provision  ships, 
to  supply  the  West  Indies  and  the 
needs  of  the  continental  colonies  not 
producing  enough  for  their  own  use. 

The  date  when  the  first  cattle  were 
permanently  established  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  still  in  doubt.  Cattle 
were  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  in 
1525,  and  produced  what  were  later 
known  as  "Texas"  cattle.  It  is  de- 
finitely known  that  cattle  were  land- 
ed at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  May,  1611, 
and  that  one  bull  and  three  cows  were 
landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1624. 

In  the  American  west  there  is  no  au- 
thentic history  as  to  the  first  cattle, 
but  the  friars  at  the  various  settle- 
ments had  large  herds  at  an  early 
date.  These  early  herds  were  not 
well  cared  for  either  as  to  proper 
feed  or  shelter;  however,  they  con- 
tinued to  multiply  and  spread  over 
the   country. 

The  export  statistics  of  1790  fur- 
nished the  first  definite  measure  of  the 
productivity  of  dairying  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  These  figures  indicate 
that  the  New  England  states,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  were  produc- 
ing considerable  amounts  of  butter 
and  cheese  in  addition  to  what  was 
consumed  at  home.  Other  states  con- 
tributed small  amounts,  which  in  1790 
permitted  sending  abroad  670,000 
pounds  of  butter  and  145,000  pounds 
of  cheese. 

By  1790  a  few  cities  had  become 
large  enough  to  furnish  markets  for 
large    amounts    of    butter    and    milk. 


New  York  had  a  population  of  33,- 
000,  Philadelphia  28,000,  and  Boston 
18,000.  After  the  War  of  1812, 
manufacturing  and  commercial  cen- 
ters grew  rapidly  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Butter  and  cheese  production 
developed  in  the  back  country  as 
transportation  developed.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Erie  canal  and  other  wat- 
erways connecting  the  Great  Lakes, 
encouraged  the  development  of  dairy- 
ing for  butter  and  cheese  in  New 
York,  Vermont  and  Ohio. 

The  census  of  1840  reportted  the 
value  of  our  dairy  products  as  $33,- 
787,000,  or  less  than  the  present-day 
value  of  the  dairy  products  of  Iowa, 
reduced  to  the  same  monetary  basis. 
The  decade  of  1840-50  witnessed  the 
opening  of  railroad  transportation  of 
milk.  The  first  shipment  recorded 
was  made  as  an  experiment  in  1842 
from  Chester,  N.  Y.,  to  New  York 
City,  and  proved  so  satisfactory  as 
to  open  a  new  era  in  food  distribu- 
tion which  has  expanded  to  enormous 
proportions  in  this  age. 

The  factory  production  of  cheese 
developed  earlier  than  the  factory 
production  of  butter,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  early  pioneers  made  their 
own  butter  at  home.  Condensing 
milk  had  been  in  an  experimental 
stage  since  1800,  but  it  was  not  pa- 
tented until  1856.  Milk  powder  was 
first  made  in  1810,  although  it  was 
not  until  the  recent  war  that  its 
manufacture  became  extensive. 

The  improvement  of  sanitary  condi- 
tions on  diary  farms  has  been  amaz- 
ing. Comfortable,  sanitary  stables  are 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception; 
cattle  diseases  have  been  carefully 
and  vigorously  combated,  efficient 
dairy  machinery  has  been  developed, 
and   cleanly   methods   are   widely   ap- 
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plied. 

The  discovery  that  heat  would  kill 
harmful,  disease-producing  bacteria  in 
milk  led  to  the  widespread  applica- 
tion of  pasteurization,  in  which  pro- 
cess milk  is  heated  to  145  degrees, 
F.,  and  held  at  that  temperature  for 
half  an  hour,  this  being  known  as  the 
''holding  process."  Pasteuriazation 
has  become  one  of  the  greatest  safe- 
guards of  our  modern  milk  supply. 
It  has  also  greatly  aided  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dairy  products  of  higher 
grade.  The  delivery  of  milk  in  steri- 
lized bottles  has  eliminated  many  of 
the  objectionable  features  of  milk 
distribution. 

The  extension  of  refrigeration 
and  transportation  facilities  has  en- 
abled the  dairy  farmer  to  ship  milk 
greater  distances  and  insure  the  man- 
ufacture of  more  satisfactory  pro- 
duets.  This  improvement  in  quality 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products,  due  to 
their  uniformity,  greater  safety,  ami 
increased  palatability.  llilk  is  now 
shipped  more  easily  500  miles  from 
farm  to  city  than  it  could  be  handled 
50  miles  a  century  ago. 

Daily  farmers  are  realizing  that 
the  stability  of  the  industry  rests 
largely  upon  the  economy  and  whole- 
someness  of  highgrade  milk  and 
cream.  This  is  reflected  by  the  ra- 
pid trend  toward  higher  degrees  of 
sanitation  wherever  dairy  products 
are  produced  or  handled. 

In  the  days  when  dairy  farmers 
were  able  to  sell  their  milk  to  local 
consumers,  the  problem  of  marketing 
dairy  products  was  not  a  complex 
one.  But  in  these  days  when  the  milk 
supply  of  the  New  York  City  con- 
sumer comes  daily  from  central  and 


northern  New  York,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania;  the  Wisconsin 
dairyman  markets  his  milk  in  the 
form  of  cheese  through  some  retail 
store,  possibly  in  Texas;  and  certain 
periods  of  the  year  Pacific  coast  but- 
ter finds  a  market  along  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  some  idea  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  marketing 
methods   may   be   gained. 

Along  with  the  growth  of  cities 
has  been  a  like  developement  in  the 
size  and  extent  of  the  dairy  industry, 
and  the  manifold  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  marketing  and  distri- 
bution have  not  occurred  without 
the  introduction  of  many  difficult 
problems. 

The  increasing  demand  for  milk 
by  rapidly  growing  cities  and  the  de- 
velopment of  distant  producing  ter- 
ritories have  revolutionized  modern 
dairy  transportation  methods.  Milk 
being  a  perishable  food  product,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  ship 
from  place  to  place.  Produced  over 
widely  distributed  areas,  often  in 
small  qualities,  it  must  be  transported 
daily  to  the  very  doorstep  of  the 
city  consumer.  The  service  must  be 
regular  and  rapid.  Delays  mean  de- 
teriorated product.  Futhermore, 
milk  must  be  kept  cool  or  it  will  sour 
quickly  and  become  unsuitable  for 
use  as  fluid  milk.  A  common  method 
of  keeping  milk  cold  in  transit  is  by 
means  of  a  refrigerated  car  containing 
cans  af  milk  covered  with  blocks  of 
ice. 

One  of  the  later  developments  in 
milk  transportation  on  a  Targ'e  scale 
is  the  tank  car.  These  tanks  are 
either  inclosed  in  cars  or  are  separate 
units,   several  to  the  ear,   whcih   can 
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be  removed  by  derrick  and  placed  on 
trucks  for  hauling  to  the  city  plant, 
to  be  bottled,  made  up  and  distribu- 
ted. 

These  railroad  tank  cars,  as  the 
motor  truck  tank  trucks,  are  built 
on  the  principle  of  the  vacuum  bottle, 
and  milk  may  be  held  at  a  given  tem- 
perature for  several  hours,  saving 
the  cost  of  cans  and  the  extra  freight. 
Highways  are  used  in  the  distri- 
bution of  almost  every  gallon  of  milk 
consumed  in  this  country.  This  is 
true,  whatever  form  of  processing 
the  milk  passes  through  before  it  is 
ready  fbr  consumption.  Many  of 
our  larger  cities  are  now  receiving 
the  greater  portion  of  their  milk 
supply  exclusively  over  the  highways 
without  intermediate  rail  shipments. 
Cincinnati,  with  a  daily  consumption 
of  190,000  quarts,  receives  less  than 
3  per  cent  by  rail.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,-- 
with  a  daily  consumption  of  133,000 
quarts,  receives  75  per  cent  of  its 
supply  by  motor  trucks.  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  receives  about  90  per  cent  of  its 
daily  supply  by  motor  trucks.  A  net 
work  of  motor  truck  routes  delivers 
65  per  cent  of  Milwakee's  120,000 
quarts  of  milk  each  day. 

That  milk  and  many  by-products 
may  be  marketed  most  advanta- 
geously, co-operative  organizations 
of  dairymen  have  sprung  up  all  over 
the  continent.  The  largest  number  are 
found  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  Iowa,  while  the  Dairy- 
men's League,  which  supplies  New 
York  markets,  comprises  nearly75,000 
eastern  farmers,  being  the  giant 
among  these  agencies. 

The  league  has  acquired  the  own- 
ership of  several  country  and  city 
milk  plants,  and  has  entered  into  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  con- 


densed milk  and  ice  cream  on  a  large 
scale.  Surplus,  milk  is  also  made 
into  butter,  cheese,  powdered  milk, 
evaporated  milk,  or  such  other  pro- 
ducts as  markets  make  most  profi- 
table to  produce.  The  association 
also  sells  the  product  of  its  members 
to  milk  dealers  and  others  wherever 
such  buyers  maintain  buying  and  re- 
ceiving   stations. 

Ice  cream  is  the  universal  dish  of 
America,  the  cow  contributing  to  the 
basis  of  this  food  product.  Our 
annual  consumption  new  is  more 
than  3,450,000,000  pounds,  valued 
at    $1,500,000,000. 

As  an  indication  of  the  productive 
quality  of  the  modern  dairy  cow, 
Prof.  Larson,  of  South  Dakota, 
points  out  that  it  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  an  average  good  cow 
will  convert  three  tons  of  hay  and 
.  .ane._ton_oJLgrain  into  300  pounds  of 
butter,  6.500  pounds  of  skim  milk, 
one  calf  and  six  tons  of  farm  ferti- 
lizer in  eight  months  tirnje.  At 
present  prices,  this  means  a  total  of 
nearly    .$200    worth    of    products. 

' '  According  to  investigation, ' '  ad- 
vises Prof.  Larson,  "a  dairy  cow 
will  recover  for  human  food  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  dry  digestible 
matter  consumed,  a  hog  about  15 
per  cent,  and  a  steer  only  3  per  cent. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  a 
good  dairy  cow  will  return  $2  worth 
of  produce  for  every  $1  worth 
of  food  consumed,  should  cause  far- 
mers to  carefully  consider  the  vari- 
ous  phases   of  modern   dairying. 

' '  The  products  of  a  dairy  cow  can 
be  anticipated  and  realized  with  a 
greater  degree  of  surety  than  in  any 
other  one  phase  of  farming.  A  mature 
crop  of  grain  and  a  high  price  for  the 
same   may   be   anticipated,    but    sea- 
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sons  and  conditions  of  market  may 
be  urjjEavorable  to  the  realization. 
Feed  for  cows,  and  a  good,  steady 
market,  are  as' sure  as  anything  can 
be    in    this    world    of    production. 

' '  The  returns  are  also  quick.  The 
feed  may  be  fed  to  the  cow  and  the 
product  realized  on,  even  during  the 
same  day.  This  avoids  credits  at 
the  store  and  in  the  banks.  The  dai- 
ryman is  independent  and  is  able  to 
pay  his  debts  as  fast  as  he  contracts 
them,  while  farmers  raising  the 
usual-farm  crops  are  forced  to  wait 
sometimes  a  year  for  a  cash  in- 
come. ' ' 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  present 
leadership  of  the  United  States  iu 
the  dairy  world  may  be  accounted  for 
as  a  result  of  the  campaign  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
various    breeders'    associations    have 


been  conducting  for  the  past  decade 
to  do  away  with  the  "scrub"  animal 
and  replace  it  with  the  efficient  pure- 
bred. 

The  average  production  of  a  scrub 
cow  is  3,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year, 
while  the  pure-bred  gives  anywhere 
from  7,500  to  30,000  pounds  of  milk. 
It  is  easy  to  appreciate  how  a  far- 
mer keeping  only  half  as  many  good 
cows  can  easily  produce  more  than 
twice  as  much  milk  as  many  scrub 
cows  could  give  in  a  year,  and 
how  this  same  fanner  would  reap 
the  additional  profits  and  thus  be 
benefited.  v 

Nearly  20  per  cent  of  all  food  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  comes 
from  the  dairy  cow.  The  dairy  in- 
dustry represents  an  investment  of 
more  than  $9,000,000,000. 


EFFICIENT  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 


Oxford  Friend 


Newspaper  dispatches  say  that 
one-teacher  schools  are  disappearing 
in  Kentucky  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
seven  a  week.  Probably  that  is  over- 
shooting the  mark,  but  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  larger  schools  are  sup- 
planting the  little  antiquated  schools 
of  "Old  Kaintu-ck";  are  rapidly  giv- 
ing way  to  better  systems.  That  is 
what  is  taking  place  over  the  conn- 
try.  An  older  generation  has  bitterly 
fought  the  innovation.  Romance  and 
pocket-books  have  not  taken  kindly 
to  the  idea,  but  practical  common- 
sense  and  a  vision  of  future  good  is 
carrying  the  day. 

The  public  school  system  is  far 
from  being  perfect.     It  is  in  process 


of  development,  but  it  is  set  in  the 
right  direction.  The  growth  is  sure 
and  steady.  When  one  considers  how 
poorly  has  been  the  educational  sys- 
tem in  the  past  and  looks  at  it  to- 
day it  is  impossible  to  have  any  other 
feeling  than  that  of  satisfaction  and 
pride.  The  American  educational  in- 
stitutions are  the  most  efficient;  in 
the  world;  nowhere  else  is  thfe  child 
of  the  masses,  no  less  than  the  child 
of  the  more  wealthy  classes  given 
such  a  fair  chance. 

Formerly  there  was  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. Now  it  is  the  other  way. 
Public  sentiment  has  not  been  devel- 
oped to  the  point  where  full  advan- 
tage  is   taken   of   the   opening.     The 
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proper  support  is  not  given  the  public 
sehoo]  system.  Some  people,  be- 
cause they  think  they  are  taxed  too 
much,  others  because  of  propaganda 
purposely  directed  against  the 
schools,  backfire  and  actually  try  to 
discredit  what  is  being  done  to  edu- 
cate all  the  people. 

The  little  one-teacher  school  has 
been  made  one  of  the  main  arguments 
of  agitators  attempting  to  make  peo- 
ple dissatisfied  with  public  schools 
in  rural  districts.  Yet  in  spite  of 
opposition  consolidation  is  taking 
place  every  day.  It  works.  If  in 
North  Carolina,  for  instance,  an  at- 
tempt were  made  to  break  up  con- 
solidation where  it  has  been  opera- 
tion  anv    length    of    time    and    bring 


back  the  small  schools  an  upheaval 
would  take  place.  Among  the  num- 
ber to  fight  such  a  contingency  would 
be  many  of  those  who  originally 
fought  with  bitterness  the  work  of 
consolidation. 

Schools  are  getting  better  every 
year.  The  people  see  the  improve- 
ment taking  place.  They  are  suport- 
ing  the  educational  system  better  aud 
the  results  are  plainly  to  be  seen. 
The  situation  will  not  be  as  it  should, 
however,  until  all  the  people  unani- 
mously give  the  system  the  best  sup- 
port of  which  they  are  capable.  The 
school  is  the  country's  greatest  in- 
stitution; its  condition  largely  deter- 
mines the  condition  of  the  country 
as  a  whole. 


"HE  AIN'T  HEAVY." 

By  Roe  Fulkerson  in  the  Kiwanis  Magazine. 


At  times  I  wish  this  page  was  illus- 
trated. I  want  you  to  see  a  picture 
that  I  am  going  to  try  to  paint  with 
words.  First  let  me  recall  to  you 
how  a  crane's  knees  look;  how  knobby 
they  are  when  compared  with  his 
slender  legs  ?  We  see  the  same  struc- 
ture in  young  calves,  colts  and  boys 
around  twelve  or  thirteen.  Their 
joints  seem  to  grow  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  their  legs  and 
it  makes  them  look  weak,  awkward 
and  wabbly  on  their  pins.  A  small 
boy  I  want  you  to  visualize  was  in 
this,  stage  of  development.  His  short 
Boy  Scout  knickers  and  his  rolled- 
down  stockings  showed  him  a  spindly 
and  physically  weak  lad. 

He  was  carrying  a  baby;  one  of 
those  fat  squashy  babies.  It  was  ah 
full  of  wrinkles  and  dimples,  and 
where  he  squeezed  it,  his  arms  sank 


as  if  he  hugged  a  toy  ballon.  The 
baby's  head  lay  over  his  shoulder 
and  it  cooed,  blew  bubbles  and  was 
quite  happy  as  it  dribbled  down  his 
back.  The  boy  was  staggering  towards 
a  neighboring  park  with  it  when  I 
met  him.  It  was  such  a  big  load  for 
such  a  spindle-shanked  boy  that  I 
thought  of  a  small  tug  warping  a  big 
liner  into  its  dock  or  a  small  ant 
dragging  a  big  grub  home  to  his 
hill. 

"Pretty  big  load  for  such  a  small 
kid,"  I  said  as  I  met  him. 

"Why,  mister,"  he  smiled,  "He 
ain't  heavy;  he's  my  brother." 

I  belong  to  more  lodges  than  Heinz 
makes  pickles.  In  every  one  of  them 
we  work  beautiful  degrees  intended 
to  impress  the  great  lesson  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  But  not  one  of 
all  those  degrees  ever  made  such  an 
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impression  on  me  as  that  remark — 
"He  ain't  heavy;  he's  my  brother." 
I  have  heard  the  greatest  pulpit  ora- 
tors of  the  clay  and  attended  the 
meetings  of  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  revivalists.  These  eloquent 
educated  teachers  have  expounded  the 
laws  of  God  and  praised  the  univer- 
sal brotherhood,  but  none  of  them 
ever  moved  me  as  that  snub-nosed 
kid  with  his  matter-of-course  answer, 
' '  He  ain  't  heavy ;  he 's  my  brother. ' ' 

Hard-boiled,  business  men  join 
KIWANIS  clubs.  The  mellowing  in- 
fluence of  the  brotherhood  in  our  or- 
ganization changes  them  from  cold, 
calculating  men,  almost  machine-like 
in  their  eternal  digging  for  the  pile 
of  dollars  which  they  try  to  accumu- 
late, to  warm  enthusiasts  of  our  un- 
der-priviledged  child  work.  But  we 
who  have  to  be  educated  gradually 
to  become  human  again  have  missed 
the  biggest  thing  in  life  which  this 
simple,  unaffected  boy  had  growing 
in  his  heart. 

' '  He  ain 't  heavy ;  he 's  my  broth- 
er." 

"Would  we  could  feel  it  as  strongly 
as  this  little  codger.  We,  too,  have 
to  carry  the  burden  of  some  of  our 
fellowmen.  We,  too,  have  to  struggle 
along  the  up-hill  path  of  life  with 
some  of  the  other  fellow 's  weight  on 
our  own,  spindling  legs.  And  all  of 
ns  fret  and  quarrel  a  bit  at  the  weak- 
ness of  the  other  fellow  we  lug  along 
when  he  can't  make  his  own  legs 
carry  him.  Some  times  he  laughs 
when  we  help  him  and  then  we  think 
he  has  no  business  being  happy  while 
he  is  a  burden  on  us ! 

But  from  this  time  forth  I  am  go- 
ing to  whistle  as  I  lug  him.  Under- 
privileged child  assessment  a  burden? 
Its  a  joy! 


' '  He  ain 't  heavy ;  he 's  my  broth- 
er." 

I  indorsed  a  note  for  a  good  fellow 
in  hard  luck  a  year  ago.  He  has  not 
been  able  to  curtail  it.  Three  times 
I  have  renewed  it  for  him,  standing 
sponsor  for  his  honesty  in  the  bank. 
I  know  in  my  heart  I  have  not  been 
as  cordial  to  him  when  he  come  in  for 
renewals  as  I  might.  I  know  he  is 
doing  the  best  he  can.  I  knew  he  is  up 
against  it  and  some  day  he  will  pay. 
But  he  was  getting  heavy  till  I  met 
that  kid.  Now  I  feel  differently 
about  it. 

' '  He  ain  "t  heavy ;  he 's  my  broth- 
er." 

My  own  KIWANIS  club  has  been 
spending  a  lot  of  money  on  orthepe- 
dic  work.  It  costs  money.  It  has 
never  flagged  since,  with  the  assis- 
stanee  of  a  kind-hearted  surgeon,  we 
took  it  up.  No  one  could  feel  one  of 
those  poor,  staggering,  little  chaps 
on  whom  we  have  had  operations  per- 
formed and  on  whose  weak  and  wab- 
bly legs  we  have  put  braces  as  a  bur- 
den. But  sometimes  we  call  an  as- 
sessment a  burden.  But  I  shall  never 
feel  the  burden  of  any  such  assess- 
ments. 

"He  ain't  heavy;  he's  my  broth- 
er." 

The  little  speaker  made  me  think 
what  a  lucky  person  I  am.  I  have  a 
couple  of  cars,  a  nice  new  home,  a 
corking  wife  and  a  darling  mother.  I 
belong  to  lodges  and  clubs  and  have 
friends  scattered  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other.  Money  has 
never  come  to  me  in  great  sums  nor 
do  I  care  to  have  it.  When  I  think 
of  how  hard  it  is  for  some  people, 
less  lucky,  to  get  it  I  know  I  am  bless- 
ed far,  far  beyond  my  deserts. 

I'm   going  to   hold   my   luck.     Life 
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is  a  lot  like  a  poker  game.     You  can  little  looser  and  not  quite  so  close  to 

play  on  for  years,  filling  almost  every  my  chest,  try  to  look  around  a  little 

hand    you    draw    to;    suddenly    there  more  to  see  if  I  haven't  missed  some 

comes    a    change    and   you   will    hold  places  where  I  could  drop  a  friendly 

nothing  but  an  assortment  of  blasted  dollar  or  a  happy  smile  which  might 

hopes   and    bobtailed   flushes.     Some-  give  some  chap  a  lift.     I  intended  to 

how  I    am   superstitious     enough    to  remember  that  spindle-legged  urchin 

think  if  my  luck  is  going  to  hold  I  've  and  if  I  have  set  down  even  the  half 

got   to   be   mighty    kind   and   helpful  of   his   unconscious   sermon   you   also 

to  the  other  fellows,  not  so  lucky  as  will  not  forget: 
I-  "He   ain't   heavy;   he's  my  broth- 

So  I  shall  try  to  be  more  grateful  er ! ' ' 
and  less  grouchy,  try  to  play  them  a 


THE  OYSTER. 

A.   P.   H.   in  Punch. 

The  oyster  takes  no  exercise; 

I  don't  believe  she  really  tries; 

And  since  she  has  no  legs 

I  don't  see  why  she  should,  do  you? 

Besides,  she  has  a  lot  to  do — 

She  lays  a  million  eggs. 

At  any  rate  she  doesn't  stir; 

Her  food  is  always  brought  to  her. 

But  sometimes  through  her  open  lips 

A  horrid  little  crature  slips, 

Which  simply  will  not  go; 

And  that  annoys  the  poor  old  girl; 

It  means  she  has  to  make  a  pearl — ■ 

It  irritates,  you  know; 

So  crooning  some  small  requiem, 

She  turns  the  thing  into  a  gem. 

And  when  I  meet  the  wives  of  earls 
With  lovely  necklaces  of  pearls 
It  makes  me  see  quite  red; 
For  every  jewel  on  the  chain 
Some  patient  oyster  had  a  pain 
And  had  to  stay  in  bed. 
To  think  what  millions  men  can  make 
Out  of  an  oyster's  tummy-ache! 
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A  SUMMER  SERMON  FROM  A  MOUN- 
TAIN TOP. 


' '  He   went   into   a  mountain   apart 
to   pray,     and     when     evening     was 
come    he      was      there      alone." — St. 
Matthew  14:23. 
Sydney  Lanier, 

A  Southern  poet  of  brilliant  talent, 
has     described     the     Master's     being- 
alone   in   the   mountains.     These    are 
his  impressive  words: 
Into  the  woods  my   Master  went, 
Clean  forspent,  forspent, 
Into  the  woods  my  Master  came, 
Forspent    with    love    and    shame. 
But    the   olives   they   were    not   blind 

to  Him 
The  little  gray  leaves  mere  kind  to 

Him 
When  into  the  woods  He  came. 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went, 
And  He  was  well  content. 
Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came 
Content   with    death   and   shame. 
When  Death   and   Shame  would  woo 

Him  last. 
From  under  the  trees  they  drew  Him 

last, 
"Twas  on  a  tree  they  slew  Him  last 
When  out  of  the  woods  He  came. 

With  a  Prayerful  Effort 

to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
Master's  going  apart  to  pray  and 
with  an  earnest  endeavor  to  imi- 
tate His  example  we  send  you  this 
message,  dear  friends,  that  you  may 
know  our  purpose  in  going  into  the 
mountains.  The  Master  was  not 
alone  there,  for  the  Father  was  with 
Him,  nor  are  we  alone  here  for  the 
Saviour  of  men  is  with  us,     and     it 


By  George  J.  Gongaware,  D.  D] 

is  for  His  more  valiant  service  that 
we  are  here  endeavoring  to  catch 
new  visions  and  gather  additional 
strength.  There  is  solitude  here 
but  not  loneliness,  for  never  was 
there  such  companionship  as  one 
finds  in  the  stillness  of  God's  great 
cathedral.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  religion  is  found  en- 
tirely indoors.  Truly  God  dwells  in 
temples  not  made  with  hands.  He 
is  found  in  the  Church  in  an  espe- 
cially effective  way  through  the 
ministry  of  His  Word,  but  he  is 
also  to  be  found  by  the  devout  wor- 
shiper in  the  mountains,  in  the  fields 
and  by  the  seaside,  yea,  and  on  the 
streets  of  the  city  if  men  but  open 
their  eyes  to  see  and  have  their  ears 
attuned  to  the  voice  of  His  presence, 
we  must  learn  to  read  our  ritual  in 
the  faces  of  men  and  intone  it  with 
the  heart,  and  emphasize  it  by  the 
voice  of  earnest  testimony,  and  exem- 
plify it  in  deeds  of  loving  kindness. 
A  Charming  Feature 

of  this  region  is  found  in  the  beau- 
ty and  variety  of  its  trees.  The 
psalmist  sang  of  the  vigor  and  charm 
of  the  godly  man  under  the  image 
of  a  tree — "He  shall  be  like  a  tree 
planted  by x  the  rivers  of  water." 
How  full  of  promise  is  a  tree!  What 
a  mystery,  its  growth!  With  unerring 
instinct  it  reaches  out  with  roots 
and  branches  and  finds  what  it  needs 
to  sustain  life  and  to  produce  fruit- 
age and  bless  the  earth.  How  it  re- 
sponds to  the  seasons  and  to  humaa 
environment !  Have  you  ever  planted 
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and  watered  a  tree  and  learned  little 
by  little  how  truly  it  is  a  thing  of 
God  ?  Have  yon  read  the  unique  and 
sober  lines  of  Joyce  Kilmer? 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 

A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree; 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  pressed 

Against    the    earth's    sweet,    flowing 

breast ; 
A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 
A  tree  that  may  in  Summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 
Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 
Who  intimately  lives   with   rain. 
Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me 
But  only  God  can  make  a  iree. 

There  is  No  Promise 
of  any  fruitage  or  happiness  to  the 
man  who  is  godless.  Neither  nature 
nor  Revelation  gives  any  assurance 
of  blessing  to  the  man  who  puts  God 
out  of  his-  life.  There  is  no  rebellion 
in  nature.  Only  the  human  heart 
dares  to  defy  the  divine  will,  but 
no  man  divorced  from  God  can  live 
a  right  life.  The  student  of  the 
laboratory  .  who  announces  such  a 
possibility   had   addled   his   brain   by 


the  fumes  of  his  experiments.  Man 
was  made  for  God,  and  the  soul  of 
of  man  can  know  no  rest  until  he  finds 
Him  and  rests  and  reposes  in  Him. 
The  man  who  knows  and  loves  God 
and  walks  with  Him  it  is  who  "shall 
be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  river 
of  water. 

Only  they  find  God  in  the  woods 
who  have  Him  in  their  hearts.  Only 
they  keep  tryst  with  Him  in  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  fields,  by  the  seaside 
and  on  the  mighty  deep  who  have 
already  learned  to  make  their  own 
souls  His  sanctuary.  We  meet  God 
in  the  mountains  only  when  we  go 
there  far  that  purpose.  "Tongues 
in  trees;  books  in  running  brooks, 
sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every- 
thing"— this  is  true  only  to  the  de- 
vout believer  in  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  divine  Redeemer.  Here  one 
may  hold  an  interview  with]  self, 
with  life,  with  truth,  with  beauty 
and  with  God,  and  hear  an  inarti- 
culate, unfathomence  of  the  infinite. 
Here  God  appears  as  the  supreme 
reality  to  be  recognized  and  receiv- 
ed. 


GOING  TO  SCHOOL  IN  PANAMA. 


By  Priscilla  Leonard. 


From  May  to  December,  the  boys 
and  the  girls  in  Panama  often  go  to 
school  in  the  rain,  for  it  rains  al- 
most every  clay.  Sometimes  it  pours 
in  torrents.  One  day  six  inches  of 
water  fell  in  two  hours,  like  one 
continuous  sheet  of  spray. 

Because  it  rains  so  hard  and  be- 
cause it  is  so  hot,  the  junble  grows  up 
overnight,    and    the    children    in    the 


country  find  it  hard  to  keep  open  the 
paths  to  school.  If  they  are  neglect- 
ed during  vacation,  no  path  is  left 
through  the  thorny  tangles,  which 
swarm  with  beautiful  birds  and 
troublesome  insects.  The  Canal  Zone, 
however,  has  been  cleared  of  all  dan- 
gerous animals,  so  that  there  is  no 
peril  in  the  thickest  jungle. 

Now  and  then  three  are  earthquakes 
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in  Panama,  but  they  are  small  and  do 
no  harm.  There  never  has  been  a 
severe  earthquake  shock;  and  no 
one  seems  to  mind  the  little  trem- 
blings that  happen  occasionally.  No 
pupil  ever  need  stay  home  from  school 
for  fear  of  an  earthquake. 

Uncle  Sam  owns  the  Canal  Zone, 
ten  miles  one  way  by  fifty  miles  the 
other  way,  and  he  gives  all  the  chil- 
dren free  schooling.  There  are  more 
races  represented  in  the  Panama 
schools  than  there  are  in  one  place 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Seventy 
or  more  different  lands  are  represent- 
ed in  the  population.  A  French  child 
may  sit  next  to  an  Arabian  child,  or 
an  English  boy  may  sit  beside  an 
Ecuadorian. 

There  is  only  one  real  difference 
between  the  children,  and  that  is 
■whether  they  belong  to  a  "gold"  or 
a  "silver"  family.  The  Govern- 
ment pays  its  highdass  white  em- 
ployees in  gold,  and  the  rest  are  paid 
in  silver.  The  "gold"  children  have 
the  best  of  evreything.  The  "silver" 
children,  who  mostly  are  Negro  or 
Asiatic,  do  not  seem  to  mind  that, 
as  they  are  content  with  what  they 
have  for  there  is  enough  and  to  spare 
for  every  one  in  this  rich,  tropical 
country. 

Schools  are  a  rather  new  thing  in 
Panama — that  is,  free  schools  with 
good  teachers.  In  the  old  schools 
every  child  studied  and  recited  out 
loud  at  once,  so  that  the  noise  was 
like  that  of  a  sawmill  in  full  blast. 
The  American  schools  in  Panama  are 


like  the  schools  at  home,  except  for 
the  queer  mixture  of  pupils  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  A  bright  boy 
or  a  bright  girl  has  a  good  chance 
of  reaching  a  Government  position. 

The  children  live  in  houses  that 
are  darkened  to  keep  out  the  hot  sun, 
and  screened  to  keep  out  mosquitoes. 
There  is  a  big  courtyard  or  patio 
inside,  and  the  rooms  open  out  on 
this,  and  not  on  the  street.  A  foun- 
tain often  plays  in  the  patio,  and 
ferns,  flowers,  big  broad-leaved  ban- 
anas, and  palms  make  it  very  pretty. 
Every  Panama  child  learns  two 
things — that  mosquitoes  are  hatched 
in  standing  water,  and  that  they 
breed  the  germs  of  yellow  fever.  So 
no  water  ever  stands  stagnant  in  or 
around  the  house  or  yard,  and  kero- 
sene is  used  so  much  to  keep  down 
the  inscets  that  very  few  flowers  are 
seen  in  the  tows.  The  jungle  is  full 
of  gorgeous  blossoms,  and  there  are 
seventy-five  kinds  of  orchids. 

Every  girl  and  every  boy  in  Panama 
may  have  a  parrot  or  a  monkey  or 
both,  for  the  jungle  is  crowded  with 
them,  ready  for  the  taking.  The  par- 
rots are  as  gay-colored  as  the  orchids, 
and  the  monkeys  can  do  everything 
but  talk.  The  Panama  children  usu- 
ally have  a  small  menagerie  in  the 
patio,  and  sometimes,  like  "Mary's 
little  lamb,"  a  pet  monkey  goes  to 
school,  and  is  turned  out  just  as 
was  Mary's  lamb,  for  a  monkey  is  the 
most  mischievous  pet  in  the  world 
and  can  upset  any  schoolroom. 


CALL  STACEY  WADE. 


It  seems  there  is  no  possible  way  of  providing  absolute  legal  protec- 
tion for  suckers. — Greensboro  News. 
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TO  THE  BOLD  THE  BATTLE. 


News  &   Observer. 


Stories  of  men  "who  have  achieved 
greatness  by  study,  patience,  persever- 
ance, and  other  admirable  virtures 
are  so  frequently  and  constantly  told 
that  we  are  scarcely  impressed  by 
them.  We  know  well  enough  the 
struggles  of  Columbus,  of  Cromwell, 
of  Lincoln;  they  are  ever  before  us, 
to  give  new  heart  in  weakening  mo- 
ments.. We  know  that  the  ladder  of 
success  is  steep  and  long,  and  that 
it  must  be  ascended  round  by  round — - 
barring  the  capricious  intervention 
of  Luck. 

Is  there  anything  to  be  said  for 
the  man  who  has  endeavored  to  clmb 
this  difficult  ladder,  and  failed,  time 
after  time,  round  by  round,  and  now, 
when  it  is  too  late  to  hope  for  a  high 
place,  finds  himself  at  the  very  bot- 
tom, Is  there  anything  to  be  said 
for  him  who  has  fought  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  circumstances, 
against  whatever  odds  that  confront- 
ed him,  and  lost? 

The  bravest  fight  is  not  always  put 
up  by  the  hero  of  the  battle.  It  is 
far  more  heroic  to  keep  on  fighting 
when  the  soul  is  quaking  with  the 
fear  that  comes  when  all  hope  is  gone, 
than  when  inspired  by  confidence  of 
victory.  A  coward  fighting  is  some- 
thing wherein  there  is  not  a  little 
nobility,  for  he  is  not  011I3-  struggling 
against  the  antagonist,  whatever  it 
may  be,  but  he  is  fighting  a  more  bit- 
er and  relentless  enemy,  the  physical 
and  mental  fear  which  was  born  with- 
in him.  Everything  that  has  been 
gained  has  meant  to  some  one,  and 
often  to  many,  a  loss;  to  every  win- 


ner there  is  at  least  one  loser.  Is 
there  nothing,  then,  to  the  loser  but 
his  own  mortification?  Not  a  word 
of  cheer,  no  hint  of  praise? 

There  is  a  form  of  satisfaction  in 
the  endurance  of  pain,  no  matter  how 
severe  it  may  be;  likewise,  there  is  a 
certain  grim  pleasure  in  fighting  a 
battle,  though  the  outcome  is  sure 
and  absolute  defeat.  For  life  is  a 
battlefield — it  has  been  so  often  said 
— and  the  most  manly  man  joys  in 
the  battle,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
plunder  which  comes  to  the  victor, 
but  for  the  battle's  own  sake.  The 
fight's  the  thing;  and  he  who  fights 
the  hardest  and  endures  the  longest 
is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise, 
though  at  the  end  he  may  be  a  wreck, 
a  failure,  with  nothing  in  his  hands 
but  the  bloody  and  battered  sword- 
blade  with  which  he  fought.  It  is 
not  the  reward,  it  is  the  effort;  not 
so  much  the  succeeding  or  failing,  it 
is  the  trying.  "Go  on  forever  and 
fail,  and  go  on  again. ' '  In  that  pow- 
erful line  Stevenson  threw  more  in- 
spiration than  can  be  found  in  any 
story  of  straggle  and  triumph  that 
you  might  think  of.  Every  day  of 
existence  brings  forth  struggle — 
against  your  own  contradictory  will, 
against  the  stifling  bonds  of  chance, 
against  the  many  beings  with  whom 
you  are  competing.  The  man  to  be 
most  admired  is  the  one  who  accepts 
the  challenge  of  life,  and  rushes  into 
the  conflict,  knowing  that  his  innate 
resources  are  too  feeble,  and  that  he 
will  never  see  the  finish. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Young  is  visiting 
her   mother,    Mrs.   Pearl    Young. 

t     X     X     t 

Miss   Flossie   Day,   of   Concord,   is 

visiting  her  Brother,  Mr.   J.  M.  Day. 

X     X     X     X 

Herbert  Poteat  is   spending   a  few 

days   with   his   people   in    Salisbury. 

X    X    X    X 

Miss  Yernie  Goodman  is  visit- 
ing her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
B.    Goodman,    at    Mooresville. 

X     X     X     X 
James  Alexander,  a   member  of  the 
the  fifth   cottage,   is   spending  a   few 
days    with    his    people    in  Charlotte. 

X     X     X     X 
The   boys   did   not   go   To    the    ball- 
ground    last     Saturday     on     account 
of    bad    weather. 

X    X    X    X 

Some  of  the  boys  were  taken  to 
Charlotte  Monday  to  have  their  ton- 
sils   removed. 

t    X    X    X 

The    new    stoves    for    some    of   the 
Cottages   have   arrived   at   the   school 
and  will  be  installed  at  once. 
X     X     X     X 

Rev.  C.  C.  Myers,  of  Concord, 
conducted  the  services  last  Sunday 
afternoon. 

X    X    X    X 

Floyd    Linville,    a    ?member  of  the 
fourth     cottage,     was     paroled     last 
Saturday   by   Supt.    Boger. 
t     X     X     X 


By  J.  J.   Jones,   Jr. 

(ion  of  typhoid  fever  was  completed 
at  the  school  last  Saturday. 

X  _    X     X     X 
Garland    McCall    has    returned    to 
the  institution,  after  spending  a  few 
days   with    his    people    in    Lenoir. 

X    X    X    X 

The  Training  School  band  was  re- 
organized last.  Monday  morning. 
Mr.  Paul  Owensby,  of  Kannapolis, 
has  taken  charge  of  this  department. 

X     X     X     X 
Moody    Parker    a    member    of    the 
fifth  cottage  was  paroled  last  Thurs- 
day,  by   Supt.  Boger.     And  we  wish 

him  sucess  at  home. 

X    X    X    X 

Mr.  W.  W.  Johnson  and  family 
have  returned  to  the  institution  af- 
ter spending  a  pleasant  vacation. 
Miss  Eva  Oglesby  has  been  teach- 
ing the  eighth  grade  during  Mr. 
Johnson 's    absence. 

X    X    X    X 

The  boys  who  were  visited  by 
relatives  last  Wednesday  were: 
James  Davis,  Jack  Stewart,  Lester 
Morris,  Howard  Riggs,  Brevard 
McLendon,  James  Robinson,  Hunter 
Cline,   and   Obed  McClain. 

'    X     X     X     X 

The  Boger  Literary  Society,  of  the 
seventh  cottage,  held  its  meeting 
last  Wednesday  for  the  election  of 
officers,  which  was  as  follows :  Donald 
Pate,  President;  James  Davis,  Yice 
President;  Garnie  Hawks,  Corres- 
ponding   Secretary;    Lambert    Cave- 
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A  HARVEST  SURE  TO 
FOLLOW. 

Thoughts  and  deeds  like  seeds  grow,  and  they  will 
bring  forth  their  harvest  of  good  or  evil.  This  re- 
minds us  of  the  statement  of  an  observing  traveller: 

"As  I  sit  in  the  lower  dining-room  of  the  splen- 
did vessel  carrying  me  back  to  America  I  see  bar- 
rels being  rolled  through  from  one  room  to  anoth- 
er. They  remind  me  of  the  barrels  I  used  to  see 
in  the  states  by  the  hundreds,  but  see  there  no  more. 
The  contents  of  these  barrels  come  on  the  table 
at  regular  meals  and  young  men  and  maidens  drink 
thereof.  The  story  is  an  old  one,  but  does  not 
change  very  much.  One  could  wish  the  wish  that 
deepens  into  the  fervent  prayer  that  no  bad  con- 
sequences would  result.  But  it  is  dangerous  to 
tamper  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Not  one  of  these 
young  people  thinks  he  will  become  a  slave  to  that 
of  which  he  is  master  now.  The  tears  we  shed  now 
are  the  results  of  what  we  looked  on  as  trifles  years 
ago,  but  now  has  become  powerful,  We  must  cure 
the  disease  if  we  would  prevent  the  collapse. 
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AUTUMN  IS   LIKE   A   QUIET   CHILD 

Spring  throws  herself  upon  the  world, 
A  happy  child  with  beaming  face; 

But  Autumn  is  a  quiet  child 
Who  moves  with  stately  grace. 

The  Spring  demands  your  love,  but  Fall, 

Too  shy  and  wistful  so  to  woo 
Your  friendship;  waits — but  after  all 

She  wants  it,  too! 

In  every  leaf  with  gold  aglow, 

In  bare,  stark  bush  and  golden  tree, 

The  Autumn  whispers,  pleading,  low, 
"Be  friends  with  me!" 

— Classmate. 


BROUGHT  FACE  TO  FACE  WITH  A  CONDITION. 

Those  counties  in  the  state  that  have  enjoyed  the  services  and  legislation  of 
school  officials  that  are  in  sympathy  and  in  tune  with  the  educational  spirit 
that  has  been  manifest  in  the  state  for  a  period  of  years,  will  have  but  little 
trouble  to  meet  the  demands  of  State  Supt.  Allen,  who  has  called  county  school 

officials  "to  books." 

By  way  of  the  Lenoir  News-Topic,  it  is  learned  that  Caldwell  county  is  not 
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disturbed  by  this  invoking  of  the  constitution  and  law,  by  Mr.  Allen,  because 
County  Supt.  Moore  makes  note  of  the  fact  that  his  board  had  caught  the 
spirit  of  giving  the  rural  child  what  he  deserved  and  had  prepared  for  this 
demand  of  the  school  law.  He  cited  the  fact  that  his  board  had  provided  for 
high  school  instruction  for  all  pupils  having  completed  the  seventh  grade,  hav- 
ing paid  to  the  high  school  authorities  of  Lenoir  last  year 'seven  hundred  dol- 
lars as  tuition  for  pupils  for  miles  round-about  the  town  of  Lenoir. 

Mr.  Moore  continues  by  saying  that  at  convenient  point  in  the  county  there 
are  facilities  for  taking  care  of  all  the  rural  children  in  the  county  in  the  pro- 
section  of  their  studies  in  the  high  school  course..  This  is  more  than  some 
other  counties  in  the  state  can  claim ;  and  such  counties  have  a  proposition  be- 
fore them  in  overcoming  procrastination  and  the  effects  of  a  do-nothing- 
policy. 

The  News-Topic  in   calling  attention  to  this  matter  that   Supt.   Allen  has 

impressed  on  the  several  county  superintendents  in  the  state,  comments  as 
follows : 

' '  High  school  instruction  for  not  less  than  six  months  must  be  provided  for 
every  child  in  North  Carolina,  no  matter  what  remote  or  isolated  section  of 
the  county  he  may  live  in,  declared  State  Superintendent  A.  T.  Allen  in  a  let- 
ter received  yesterday  by  County  Superintendent  Y.  D.  Moore.  Discretion  is 
allowed  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  provided,  but  none  in  providing  such  in- 
struction for  every  child. 

Hundreds  of  children  every  year  complete  the  course  of  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary schools  where  there  is  no  high  school  available,  and  in  many  counties 
there  has  been  no  provision  made  for  their  further  instruction.  Teaching  of 
high  school  subjects  in  elementary  schools  is  not  provided  for.  Mr.  Allen 
finds  that  hundreds  of  children  have  dropped  out  of  school  after  finishing 
the  seventh  grade  because  there  was  no  high  school  to  attend. 

Citing  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  constitution  and  the  Con- 
solidated School  Code  of  1923,  Mr.  Allen  directed  the  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation to  make  provision  for  all  children  in  their  counties  in  making  up  their 
school  budget  for  the  year,  and  in  organizing  their  schools  for  the  coming 
session.  Just  how  they  will  go  about  it  he  leaves  to  their  discretion,  but  he 
will  insist  that  they  go  about  it. 

Counties  that  have  advanced  in  the  work  of  consolidation  of  their  schools 
will  have  little  difficulty.  They  have  available  schools  where  high  school  in- 
struction can  be  given.  Counties  that  have  not  yet  developed  consolidation, 
depending  largely  on  one  and  two-teacher  schools,  will  have  greater  difficulty 
in  providing  instruction. 

THE  CABARRUS-STANLY  SANITORIUM. 

The  suggestion  that  THE  UPLIFT  made  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a 
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sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of  the  indigent  tubercular  by  Cabarrus  and 
Stanly  counties  in  a  joint  institution,  has  been  most  favorably  received  by 
leading  citizens  of  both  counties.  This  attitude  is  not  surprising  for  our 
people  are  coming  into  a  most  intimate  knowledge  that  it  is  blessed  to  give 
that  it  is  a  higher  duty  to  give  than  to  receive. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  is  an  expression  of  the  Albemarle  News-Herald, 
which  sees  in  the  proposition  a  bounded  duty  we  owe  to  these  unfortunates 
in  the  two  counties.  The  Albemarle  Press  discussed  the  idea  in  most  favor- 
able terms,  carrying  along  with  it  expressions  from  several  of  the  leading 
and  oustanding  citizens  of  Albemarle.  What  The  Press  had  to  say  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next  issue. 

From  a  financial  standpoint  this  is  not  a  big  undertaking,  but  in  the  mat- 
ter of  health  and  life,  for  the  afflicted  and  all  of  us,  it  is  one  of  the  biggest 
propositions  that  could  engage  a  forward-looking  people,  in  whom  the  spirit 
of  fellowship  and  brotherly  love  is  conspicuous.lt  is  in  mind  to  put  this  whole 
matter  into  a  tangible  shape,  outlining  the  whole  scheme  in  a  business-like 
manner,  and  submit  it  to  the  public  for  its  serious  consideration  and  the  pub- 
lic's approval  if  the  idea  develops  into  what  is  now  believed  a  feasible  and 
practicable  undertaking. 

*     *     *     *     :S     *     *     -S 

WEATHER. 

How   many   men   can   pass   others   in   a   day   without  making  some  remark 
relative    to  the    weather.     In    the     Summer     we    are    accosted    with     "isn't 
it  hot?"     In  the  Winter,  "my,  isn't  it  cold'?"     And  for  tire  past  week  or 
ten  days  the  chief  subject  of  conversation  has  been  the  rainy  spell. 
On  this  subject  the  Salisbury  Post  comments  as  follow-s: 

"Weather  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  to  start  conversation  with. 
Without  weather  we  would  have  little  to  encourage  intimacy  with  the  fel- 
low next  to  us ;  little  to  complain  of  in  which  all  could  join  us  with  equal 
interest  and  soliticitude. " 

WASTING  MONEY. 

United  States  Senator  Overman  delivered  a  political  address  in  Lexington 
on  last  Saturday.  Senator  Overman  is  a  stickler  for  State's  Rights,  and  in 
this  he  deserves  the  approval  of  all  of  us.  He  laments  the  growing  centraliza- 
tion of  government  at  Washington,  inch  by  inch  taking  away  from  the  states 
much  of  the  power  that  should  remain  with  them. 

This  centralization  means  more  office  holders,  clerks,  lacky  boys,  copyists, 
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stenographers  and  what  not.  As  proofs  of  this  Senator  Overman  is  quoted  as 
having  said  that  there  are  now  175,000  more  federal  employes  than  there  were 
in  1915,  and  that  the  cost  of  salaries  has  been  increased  $168,000,000.00. 

This  condition  the  senator  termed  "an  oblgarchy  of  office  holding."  Re- 
verting to  Senator  Overman's  speech,  a  North  Carolina  paper,  after  commend- 
ing Mr.  Overman's  views,  thought  that  the  tendency  towards  an  increase  of 
office  holders  was  reaching  and  taking  hold  of  many  of  the  state  governments. 
It  is  a  fact  that  a  public  officer  cannot  turn  oft'  as  much  work  as  he  could  when 
he  was  a  private — on  the  principle  that  the  government  has  to  pay  more  for 
a  given  piece  of  work  than  a  private  individual  could  have  the  same  done. 

MORE  DEADLY  THAN  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Ben  Dixon  MacNeill  in  Sunday's  News  &  Observer  makes  out  a  clear  case 
against  the  Tar  Heel  automobile  driver,  who  has  to  his  credit  a  more  deadly 
record  than  typhoid  fever  in  the  state.  From  the  records  MacNeill  finds  that 
during  the  past  six  months  the  auto  driver  has  killed  111  people,  injured  1,728 
people  with  his  car,  and  destroyed  during  each  of  the  months  $250,000  worth 
of  autos. 

We  got  used  to  horrors  during  the  great  war:  thousands  being  killed  in  a 
single  battle;  ships  galore  being  sunk  with  their  precious  loads;  and  murder 
rampant  everywhere.  We  are  prepared  to  read  daily  with  just  a  passing 
thought  where  cars  turned,  killing  the  occupants;  where  collisions  occurred, 
killing  or  wounding  the  occupants;  where  the  driver  tried  to  beat  a  moving 
train  and  failed  in  his  race — all  these  have  not  been  sufficient  to  put  into  the 
Auto  Driver  a  sense  of  fear  or  a  consideration  for  the  safety  of  others. 

This  thing — this  murderous  record — connot,  must  not,  continue,  or  else  we 
lose  our  proud  position  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

THE  SELECTION  MADE. 

Th  commisssion,  whose  duty  it  was  to  select  the  five  North  Carolina  Confed- 
erate Generals  whose  figures  are  to  be  carved  on  Stone  Mountain,  the  patriotic 
preservation  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  60 's,  has 
definitely  concluded  its  work.  The  five  selections  are:  Generals  R.  F.  Hoke, 
D.  H.  Hill,  Stephen  D.  Ramseur,  William  Dawson  Pender,  and  J.  Bryan 
Grimes. 

A  correspondent,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  McClelland,  of  Canton,  contributes  an  in- 
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formative  article  to  the  Asbeville  Citizen  about  what  he  terms  "Northern 
Civil  War  Songs. ' '  It  is  indeed  engaging,  but  the  fact  that  the  scholarly 
writer  persisted  in  calling  that  great  struggle  by  "Civil"  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  had  not  long  dwelled  south  of  Mason's  &  Dixon's  line.  Otherwise 
splendidly  written  accounts  of  the  recent  Confederate  Reunion,  in  Charlotte, 
were  marred  by  the  splendid  writer  in  overworking  the  term  "Civil  War" 
for  "The  War  Between  the  States."  It's  a  wonder  that  Col.  Boyden,  who 
was  very  much  present  and  active  in  the  meetings,  did  not  make  note  of  this 
offensive  designation  of  the  great  struggle. 

******** 
Ma  Ferguson  is  holding  her  own  gracefully  and  successfully.  Some  Texas 
sore-head,  smarting  under  the  walloping  sister  Ferguson  gave  his  crowd  in  the 
Texas  primary,  sought  to  secure  an  injunction  to  keep  her  name  off  the  official 
ballot.  The  lady  won  before  the  judge.  Texans  may  just  as  well  get  ready 
to  enjoy  a  woman  governor. 

******** 

Current  history :  There  was  a  fine,  big  frost  on  the  wood  piles  and  chicken 
coops  in  Cabarrus  county  on  the  morning  of  October  1st,  1924. 
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A  "TURNIN  BOARD"  IN  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA. 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  reproducing  a  note  from  Mrs.  J.  C.  Gibson, 
ivho  is  ripe  in  a  knowledge  of  state  affairs  and  who  enjoys  the  humorous  side 

of  a  proposition Mrs.  Gibson's  revival  of  the  story  which  really  took  place 

down  in  Onslow  county,  now  that  ive  are  facing  more  or  less  doubt  as  to  just 
how  we  are  to  get  our  next  president  of  the  United  States,  will  be  relished  by 
those  who  believe  in  retribution,  especially  in  the  realm  of  polities. 

' '  Dear   Mr.    Cook :  fort   to  discover  fraud,   an  old   negro 

The  letter  of  Mrs.  Monroe  in  the 
last  number  of  The  Uplift  recalls  an 
incident  yon  mar  like  1o  read.  It 
was  told  to  my  brother,  Richard 
Puryear,  by  a  gentleman  who  lived 
in  Onslow  county,  where  it  occurred. 
At  the  next  election  after  R.  B. 
Hayes  (familiarly  known  in  the 
South  as  "Returning  (1?)  Board 
.  (B)  Hayes)  was  inaugurated,  this 
county  went  democratic  by  a  good 
majority.  It  was  an  undisputed  fact 
that  there  were  more  republicans, 
mostly  negroes,  than  democrats  in 
the    county. 

It  seemed  to  the  government  in 
Washington  '.that  something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it.  A  commission 
of  supposedly  capable  men  was  sent 
down  to  investigate  the  election. 
After  several  davs  of  ineffectual  ef- 


man  was  called  before  the  investi- 
gating board.  The  rirst  question 
■was,  "are  you  a  republican?''  "Yes, 
boss,  I  voted — all  us  niggers  voted." 

"Don't  you  think  there  rre  a 
great  many  more  republican  voters 
than  democrats   in  this   county'?" 

"Yes,   boss,   I   knows  dey   is." 

"Then  how  is  it  thai  tiie  county 
goes   democratic  ? ' ' 

The  old  man  hesitated,  took  off 
his  hat,  scratched  his  head  thought- 
fully, then  said,  "well,  boss,  I  low  it 
must  be  jist  dis  away-  -sence  them 
genunens  up  in  Washington  set  up 
a  turnin  board,  dese  geminens  do«n 
here  done  set  up  one  too.'' 

The  result  of  the" turnin  board" 
in  North  Carolina  was  the  same  as 
that    in   Washington." 


There  is  need  of  this  family  feeling  and  spirit  in  all  our  congregations, 
and  it  should  be  cultivated  much  more  than  is  the  case.  "You  have  the 
cream  of  society  in  your  congregation,"  said  some  friend  to  a  pastor  of  a 
rich  and  socially  exclusive  congregation.  'No,"  was  the  answer,  "I  have 
the  ice-cream  of  society."  That  spirit  in  a  congregation  will  kill  its  in- 
fluence upon  people  in  any  community.  It  is  a  great  .hindrance  to  the 
very  type  of  evangelism  which  is  a  congregation's  chief  asset. — Selected. 
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EDGAR  ALBERT  GUEST,  THE  PEOPLE'S 

POET. 


Edgar  Albert  Guest,  Eddie  Guest, 
as  he  is  eoinmondly  called,  is  prob- 
ably closer  to  the  heart  of  the  great 
mass  of  American  people  than  any 
other  living  poet.  Millions  of  per- 
sons daily  read  his  clean,  cheery 
verses,  which  are  syndicated  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  representative  news- 
papers. As  a  lecturer,  he  is  one  of 
the  best  drawing  cards  on  the  plat- 
form. Thousand  of  people  have  heard 
him  give  a  series  of  readings  from 
his  own  poems,  and  you  can  hear  Mr. 
Guest  by  radio  fram  many  broad- 
castinng  stations. 

Mr.  Guest  was  born  in  England  in 
1883,  and  lived  there  until  he  was 
ten  years  of  age,  when  his  family 
moved  to  America  and  settled  in  De- 
troit, Michigan,  where  he  still  makes 
his  home.  As  a  boy,  he  used  his 
spare  time  to  his  advantage  working 
in  a  drug  store  after  school  hours  and 
on  Saturdays  for  the  handsome  sum 
of  a  $1.50  a  week.  That  first  win- 
ter, he  bought  all  his  own  clothes, 
which  taught  him  to  appreciate  hard- 
earned  dollars. 

In  the  American  Magazine  his 
article,  "What  I  Owe  the  Other  Fel- 
low,'' gives  the  spirit  of  the  man 
towards  his  fellowmen.  He  has  climb- 
ed the  ladder  thus  far  by  the  help 
and  influence  of  the  other  fellow,  to 
whom  he  gives  much  credit.  He  says 
that  no  man  can  be  a  self-made  man. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  solitaire 
in  the  game  of  life.  To  be  a  great 
leader  a  man  must  be  a  mixer,  and 
must  have  followers.  He  must  have 
friends,  and  be  worthy  of  them. 


By  Viola  Thompson  Hovermale. 

While  a  clerking  in  the  drug  store, 
one  merchant,  one  banker,  and  one 
newspaper  man  w7ere  contributing  to 
his  life.  His  course  in  life  has  been 
determined  in  a  degree  by  the  man 
who  spoke  first  of  his  talent,  and  to 
the  newspaper  man  who  spoke  first 
for  his  talent.  He  became  associated 
with  the  "Free  Press"  of  Detroit  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  as  an  office  hoy, 
caring  for  the  baseball  score  board, 
and  there  is  where  the  other  fellow 
took  an  active  interest  in  him.  ' '  I 
have  had  my  share  of  trouble,"  he 
says,  ' '  but  never  have  I  been  in  a 
pit  from  which  I  had  to  struggle  out 
a  alone ;  from  that  time  on,  I  have  al- 
ways had  friends  ready  to  "help  me. ' ' 

As  a  boy,  he  gathered  information 
from   all   those    he   met,   the    janitor, 
the  patrolman,  minister,  in  fact  from 
every  person  small  or  great. 
His  First  Verses 

Eddie  Guest  always  had  an  ambi- 
tion to  do  creative  work.  His  first  at- 
tempt was  a  bit  of  dialect  verse.  This 
first  little  poem  was  printed  in  the 
Free  Press  with  the  proud  author's 
name  signed.  The  courtesy  of  his 
editor  inspired  the  boy  to  try  to  write 
more   verses. 

From  the  first,  his  poems  have  at- 
tracted attention  through  daily 
"column"  on  the  editorial  page, 
which  he  keeps  up  to  this  day,  under 
the  name  "Breakfast  Table  Charts." 
The  column  is  filled  with  epigrams, 
ancedotes,  verses,  and  what  not.  He 
has  made  it  a  regular  habit  to  write 
a  poem  every  day  for  the  last  ten 
years. 
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Mr.  Guest  was  helped  in  publishing 
his  first  book  by  encouragement  of 
his  brother,  who  gathered  together 
all  of  his  poems  and  established  a 
small  print  shop  in  the  attic  of  his 
brother's  home.  Working  night  after 
night,  they  set  up  eight  pages  at  a 
time,  taking  them  to  the  printer.  In 
this  way  his  first  book  was  printed. 
This  first  book  was  published  in  1910, 
and  while  it  did  not  make  him  rich, 
it  opened  the  way  for  the  other  books. 
He  now  has  150,000  poems  in  circu- 
lation, and  more  are  added  from  day 
to  day. 

His   Philosophy   Of  Promotion 

Mr.  Guest's  education  in  school 
was  limited,  but  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience it  has  been  broad.  From 
office  boy  up,  Mr.  Guest  has  associat- 
ed with  eminent  people.  He  was  an 
unusual  boy,  and  the  editor  and  every- 
one took  an  unusual  interest  in  him. 
His  advancement  is  pictured  some- 
what in  his  poems,  ' '  Promotion. ' ' 

"Promotion  comes  to  him  who  sticks 
Unto  his  work  and  never  kicks, 
Who  watches  neither  clock  nor  sun 
To  tell  when  his  task  is  done ; 
Who  toils  not  by  a  stated  chart, 
Defining  to  a  jot  his  part, 
But  gladly  does  a  little  more 
Than  he's  remunerated  for. 
The  man  in  factory  or  shop, 
Who  rises  quickly  to  the  top, 
Is  he  who  gives  that  can't  be  bought: 
Intelligence  and  careful  thought. 

"Promotion  come  to  him  who  tries 
Not  solely  for  a  selfish  prize, 
But  day  by  day  and  year  by  year 
Holds  his  employer's  interests  dear. 
Who  measures  not  by  what  he  earns 
The  sum  of  labor  he  returns, 
Nor  counts  his  day  of  toiling  through 


Till  he's  dones  all  that  he  can  do. 
His  strength  is  not  of  muscle  bred 
But  of  the  heart  and  of  the  head. 
The  man  who  would  the  top  attain 
Must  demonstrate  he  has  a  brain. ' ' 
Friendships 
Mr.  Guest  has  many  friends  in  De- 
troit.      He     knows     the     policemen, 
bankers,  street  car  conductors,  news- 
boys ;      and     everybody    knows     him. 
Wherever  he  makes  an  acquaintance 
he  makes   a  friend.     He  has  a  poem 
on  "Friendships  That  Are  Eternal." 

"Who  once  has  had     a     friend     has 

found 
The   link    'twixt   mortal    and    divine; 
Though    now    he    sleeps    in    hallowed 

ground, 
He  lives  in  memory's  sacred  shrine; 
And  there  he  freely  moves  about, 
A  spirit  that  has  quit  the  clay, 
And  in  the  time  of  stress  and  doubt 
Sustains  his  friends  through  the  day. 

"No  friend  we  love  can  ever  die; 
The  outward  form  but  disappears ; 
I  know  that  all  my  friends  are  night 
Whenever  I  am  moved  to  tears. 
And  when  my  strength  and  hope  are 

gone, 
The    friends,    no    more,    that    once    I 

knew, 
Return  to  cheer  and  urge  me  on 
Just  as  they  always  used  to  do. 

' '  They  whisper  to  me  in  the  dark 
Kind  words  of  counsel  and  of  cheer; 
When  hope  has  flickered  to  a  spark 
I  feel  their  gentle  spirit  near. 

"Death  does  not  end  our  friendship 

true ; 
We  all  are  debtors  to  the  dead; 
There  waits  on  every  thing  we  do 
The     splendid     souls     who've     gone 

ahead. 
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To  them  I  hold  that  we  are  bound 
By  double  pledge  to  be  fine. 
Who  once  has  had  a  friend  has  found 
The  link  'twixt  mortal  and  divine.-' 

Mr.  Guest  makes  no  claim  to  pro- 
fundity, assumes  no  lofty  attitude  for 
a  doubtful  distinction  of  being  dif- 
ferent. He  has  clean  morals,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  he  never  wrote  a 
line  htat  father  had  to  skip  when 
reading  it  to  the  family. 

His  family  consists  of  his  wife 
Nellie,  two  girls,  Marjorie  and  Sylvia, 
one  boy,  Edgar,  Jr.,  who  is  called 
Bud.  He  has  written  a  poem  on  "My 
Job  as  a  Father, ' '  in  which  he  says : 
."If  I  don't  help  my  Bud  to  grow  up 
right,  I'll  call  myself  a  failure;  no 
matter  how  much  money  I  make  or 
how  big  a  reputation."  A  part  of 
his  job  is  to  play  with  Bud.  He  may- 
be busy  on  his  job  of  writing  verses 
and  articles  the  job  at  which  he 
makes  a  living,  if  Bud  says,  "Aw, 
gee,  you  are  always  working  when  I 
want  to  play,"  that  settles  it.  The 
forty-year-old  father  limbers  up  his 
knees  and  gets  down  to  the  biggest 
job  of  his  life,  which  is  being  a  com- 
rade to. his  boy. 

One  of  his  poems  is  entitled, 

Father  And  Son 

"Be  more  than  his  dad 
Be  a  chum  to  the  lad 
Be  a  part  of  his  life 
Every  hour  of  the  day; 
Find  time  to  talk  with  him, 
Take  time  to  walk  with  him, 
Share  in  his  studies 
And  share  in  his  play; 
Take   him  to   places, 
To  ball  games  and  races, 
Teach   him   the   things 
You  want  him  to  know ; 


Don't  live  apart   from  him, 
Don 't  keep  you  heart  from  him, 
Be  his  comrade, 
He 's  needing  you  so ! ' ' 

Mr.  Guest  is  small  of  stature, 
swarthy  of  complexion,  has  black  hair 
a  smooth  face,  and  an  all-embracing- 
smile.  He  has  been  offered  alluring 
slaries,  but  he  chooses  to  make  De- 
troit his  home  and  still  be  a  free  man 
to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Guest  plays  the  game'  for  the 
sport  of  it,  as  his  friends  say.  He 
is  no  star  player,  therefore  most  of 
his  time  is  spent  in  helping  someone. 
One  night  he  made  the  mistake  of  de- 
livering an  after  dnner  speech,  and 
as  a  result  he  has  not  spent  many 
evenings  at  home,  which  he  regrets. 

Mr.  Guest  is  also  a  humorist.  He 
was  president  of  the  American  Press 
Humorist  in  1913,  and  made  for  him- 
self a  name  that  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory. 

He  felt  the  sorrow  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  when  he  wrote  the  poem 
on  James  Whiteomb  Riley,  in  July 
1916,  when  the  world  lost  its  poet  of 
childhood.  With  the  death  of  Riley, 
people  said  we  would  never  have  an- 
other poet  who  understands  the  peo- 
ple. Today  Edgar  Guest  has  the 
heart  of  the  American  people.  He 
understands  the  heart  throbs  of  life, 
and  he  shares  them  to  a  degree  that  we 
feel. 

He  drives  the  gloom  away  when  he 
writes  a  poem  like : 

Ma  And  The  Auto 

Before  we  take  an  auto  ride  Pa  says 
to  Ma,  My  dear, 

Now  just  remember  I  don't  need  sug- 
gestions from  the  rear. 

If  you  will  just   sit   still  back  there 
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and  hold  in  check  your  fright 
I'll  take  you  where  you  want  to  go 

and  get  you  back  all  right. 
Remember    that    my    hearing's    good 

and  also  I  'm  not  blind, 
And  I  can  drive  this  car  without  sug- 
gestions from  behind. 

"Ma  promises  that  she'll   keep   still, 

then  off  we  gayly  start, 
But  soon  she  notices  ahead  a  peddler 

and  his  cart, 
You'd  better  toot  you  horn,  she  says, 

to  let  him  know  we  're  near. 
He  might  turn  out !   and  Pa  replies : 

Just  shriek  at  him,  my  dear. 
And  then  he  adds:   'Some  day,  some 

guy  will  make  a  lot  of  dough 
By   putting   horns    on   tonneau    seats 

for  woman  folks  ot  blow. 


'A   little   farther    on    Ma    cries: 
signalled  for  a  turn  ! ' 


He 


And  Pa  says :  Did  he  ?  in  a  tone  that 's 

hot  enough  to  burn. 
Oh    there's    a   boy    on   roller    skates! 

cries  Ma,  Now  do  go  slow 
I'm  sure  he  doesn't  see  our  car.     And 

Pa  says:  I  dunno, 
1  think  I  don't  need  glasses  yet,  but 

really  it  may  be 
That  I  am     blind     and     cannot     see 

what 's  right  in  front  of  me 

If  Pa  should  speed  the  car  a  bit  some 

rigs  to  hurry  past 
Ma    whispers:    'Do    be    careful    now. 

You  're  driving  most  too  fast ! ' 
And   all   the  time   she's  pointing  out 

the   danger  of  the   street 
And   keeps   him   posted   on   the   road 

where  trolley  cars  he'll  meet. 
Last  night  when  we  got  safely  home, 

Pa  sighed  and  said:  'My  dear 
I  'm  sure  we  've  all  enjoyed  the  drive 

you  gave  us  from  the  rear ! ' 


IN  HIGH  GEAR. 

This  is  the  motor  age.  The  American  people  are  on  wheels.  There  has 
been  a  new  application  of  gas.  That  which  has  through  the  ages  been 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  ideas,  has  become  a  substitute  for  the  horse. 
The  speed  in  travel  has  thereby  been  increased  seven  fold.  This  should 
give  more  time  for  self-culture,  for  lives  to  be  broadened  and  enriched  by 
travel,  and  for  people  to  enjoy  more  fully  the  privileges  of  home  life. 
But  the  very  reverse  is  too  often  the  case.  People  race  hither  and  thither, 
like  some  bewildered  animal,  but  too  no  profit.  Many  of  these  aimless 
wanderers  after  pleasure  do  nothing  but  bum  gas,  and  increase  the  rattle 
in  their  car  and  in  their  own  heads.  It  is  amazing  how  people  will  per- 
sist in  abusing  their  blessings.  Why  not  have  common  gumption  enough 
to  use  an  automobile  and  not  make  it  an  agent  for  the  demonstration  of 
your  own  folly? — Christian  Advocate. 
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MARY  PATTON'S  POWDER. 


Shelby  Star. 


In  connection  with  the  celebration 
at  King's  Mountain  on  Tuesday  Octo- 
ber 7th  of  the  battle  of  Kings  Moun- 
tain, a  story  has  been  unearthed  by 
the  Carter  County  Banner  of  Eliza- 
beth-town, Tenn.,  telling  of  Mary  Pat- 
ton  who  made  the  gun  powder  for  Se- 
vier, Shelby  and  Campbell  that  won 
the  battle,  killed  Ferguson  and  turn- 
ed the  tide  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
into  American  independence.  The 
story  of  Mary  Patton  is  interesting 
because  she  is  the  grandmother  four 
generations  back  of  Mrs.  G.  E.  Go- 
forth  of  Shelby  R-4  and  is  told  by  T. 
Y.  Patton  a  great  grand-son  as  fol- 
lows : 

This  is  written  relative  to  John  and 
Mary  Patton.  John  Patton  was  of 
Scotch  Irish  descent.  He  came  to 
America  from  Ireland  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  1765.  Landed  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.  Served  as  a  soldier  during  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

Mary  Patton,  her  maiden  name  was 
MeKeehen,  was  born  and  reared  in 
England  ot  young  womanhood.  By 
and  by  she  came  to  America,  landed 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.  After  some  time  she, 
Mary  MeKeehen  and  John  Patton 
married  and  made  their  home  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa. 

Under  the  laws  of  England  of  that 
day  boys  and  girls  had  to  learn  a 
trade.  So  she,  Mary  Patton  learned 
the  trade  of  powder  making. 

The  Taylor's  Side  of  the  Story 
Nathaniel  Taylor  got  to  be  a  briga- 
dier of  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  his 
rambling  around  he  came  across  a 
young  lady  by  the  name  of  Polly  Pat- 
ton at  Carlisle,   Pa.,   she  was  a  first 


cousin  of  John  Patton.  They  had  a 
few  skirmishes  and  both  were  cap- 
tured. They  mutually  agreed  to  make 
a  prison  camp  by  the  may  of  matri- 
mony. So  the  camp  was  located  in 
Carter  county  Tenn.  The  Taylors  be- 
fore marriage  had  entered  a  boundary 
of  land  near  the  mouth  of  Buffalo 
creek  and  surrounding  vicinity. 

By  his  marriage  he,  Taylor,  found 
out  by  his  wife  that  Mary  Patton 
knew  the  art  of  powder  making.  So 
Mr.  Taylor  persuaded  John  and  Mary 
Patton  to  sell  and  come  to  Tennessee. 
They  sold  their  possesions  and  took 
the  price  in  continental  money  and 
lost  out.  Mr.  Taylor  built  the  house 
or  mill  to  work  in.  The  mill  as  it 
was  called  was  built  near  the  mouth 
of  a  branch  called  Powder  branch. 
Mary  Patton  for  many  moons  made 
powder  at  the  same  place  after  the 
war  was  over.  Tradition  has  it  she 
furnished  Sevier,  Shelby  and  Camp- 
bell 500  pounds  of  powder  to  take  to 
Kings  Mountain  and  never  received 
any  pay  for  the  powder  she  furnish- 
ed! 

It  is  said  the  powder  she  made  won 
the  day;  hence  our  independence. 

The  officers  mentioned  above  met  at 
Sycamore  Shoals  with  their  men  to 
begin  their  march  to  Kings  Mountain, 
and  the  outcome  of  the  march  and 
what  they  did  at  Kings  Mountain 
battle  has  been  a  matter  of  history 
for  many  years. 

This  story  was  handed  down  from 
a  grandson  whom  Mary  Patton  rear- 
ed, too,  with  S.  E.  Patton  from  child- 
hood to  manhood.  He  worked  with 
and  helped  her  in  the  making  of  pow- 
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der.     She  made  powder  a  number  of  lived  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in 

years  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  this  county  on  a  farm  now  owned  by 

She  made  and  carried  powder  across  James  Moffeth,  Esq.,  at  the  head  of 

the  Blue     Ridge     mountains     before  Powder  branch. 

there  was   a   road   save   a   cut-out   or  She  died  on  the  head  of  Tole  branch 

by-path.     She   did   this   to   meet   the  December  15, 1836.     Age  85  years  and 

horse  races  of  North  and  South  Caro-  was   buried    in    S.    E.    Patton    grave- 

lina.     She   sold    her   powder   for    one  yard.     John  Patton 's  age  and  date  of 

dollar  a  pound.  death  is  lost. 
Her  life  was  a  yery  active  one.  She 


"IT  CAN." 

There's  a  thousand  'can't  be  doners' 

For  one  who  says  'it  can.' 
But  the  whole  amount  of  deeds  that  count 

Is  done  by  the  latter  clan. 
For  the  can't  be  doners  grumble 

And  hamper,  oppose  and  doubt, 
While  the  darling  man  who  says  'it  can' 

Proceeds  to  work  it  out. 

There  isn't  a  new  invention 

Beneath   the    shining    sun, 
That  was  ever  wrought  by  the  deeds  or  thought 

Of  the  tribe  of  'Can't-be-doners.' 
For  the  'Can't-be-doners'  mutter 

While  the    'Can-bes,'    cool,    sublime 
Make  their  notions  work,  till  others  smirk 

"Oh,  he  knew  it  all  the  time." 

Oh,  the  "Can-bes'  clan  is  meager, 

Its  membership  is  small 
And  mighty  few  see  their  dreams  come  true, 

Or  hear  the  trumphet  call. 
But  it's  better  to  be  a  'Can-be' 

And  labor  and  dream  and  die, 
Than  one  who  runs  with  the  'Can't-be-dones' 

Who  haven't  the  pluck  to  try. 
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THE  PERFECT  GENTLEMAN. 


Asheville  Citizen 


Much  has  been  spoken  and  writ- 
ten of  "the  perfect  gentleman"  and 
"the  beau  ideal  of  Southern  gentle- 
man." He  has  been  limned  in  prose 
and  pictured  in  poetry.  He  has 
been  described  as  tall  and  dashing, 
thickset  and  dignified,  iblond  and 
brunet.  But  all  that  loses  interest, 
now  that  we  have  discovered  him  in 
real  life.  We  found  him  in  a  brief 
paragraph  in  a  news  story  in  The 
New  York  World,  and,  more  inter- 
esting still,  he  is  one  of  the  big  men 
of  the  day.  Regard!  Mr.  Bernard 
Baruch,  of  New  York,  originally  of 
South  i  Ca.rolina,  beloved  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  and  the  beau  ideal  of 
Southern  gentleman. 

Now  for  the  story.     It  is  the  cus- 
tom  of   millionaires,    captains   of   in- 
dustry  and   society   leaders   to   fume, 
fret  and  storm  when  told  that  one  of 
their  sons  is  engaged  to  marry  an  ac- 
tress.    Their  technique   of     rage     at 
such  intelligence  has   been   standard- 
ized by   ancient     usage     and     many 
newspaper     interviews.       Their     par- 
venu habit  is  to  insinuate  or  declare 
outright  that  the  famous  and  talent- 
ed woman  thus  linked  by  rrmor  with 
one  of  their  callow  offspring  is  a  de- 
cidedly  inferior   person,    a   dastardly 
and    unprincipled    schemer,    a     Circe 
who  charms  the  gilded  youth  to  turn 
his  pockets  inside  out  for  her  inrich- 


ment,  a  plotter  bent  on  blasting  the 
career  and  destroying  the  happiness 
of  the  boy  in  question.  They  have 
"never  heard  of  the  person."  or 
they  understand  she  is  decidedly  de- 
classes,  or  they  ' '  never  heard  of  such 
brazen  impudence,"  and  ("hey  will 
spend  the  last  dollar  of  their  prince- 
ly fortune  before  their  son  and  heir 
weds  the  adventuress! 

But,  says  The  World's  story  of  Mr. 
Bernard    Baruch 's    return    from    Eu- 
rope:   "Asked    if    his    son,    Bernard, 
Jr.,  was  engaged  to  Lois  Wilson,  mo- 
tion picture   actress,   Mr.   Baruch   re- 
plied, 'Unfortunately,  it  is  not  so'." 
Was    ever    a    prettier    compliment 
spoken?     Did    ever      a      man      more 
thoroughly    prove    himself    a    gentle- 
man in   so   few   words"?     Did   ever   a 
knight  in  old  days  more  gallantly  bend 
the"  knee   to   lady  publicly?  In  those 
five  words  a  lance  was  taken  up  for 
beauty,  and  challenge  sounded  to  all 
that    wretched    crowd    of    snobs    and 
parvenus  who  think  to  sneer  at  genius 
and  lovliness.     To  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  give  homage  where  homage 
is  due,  to  ossume  every  woman  fair 
and  sweet  to  consider  the  feelings  of 
others  rather  than  one's  own — that  is 
to   be   a   gentleman,     a     Bernard   M. 
Baruch.     Ah,    that    "  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  so ! "     It  is  fit  for  a  king  to 
wear  as  the  motto  of  his  royal  house ! 


It  has  brought  to  our  homes  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature,  in 
true  and  vivid  form.  There  is  no  geographical  feature  of  land  or  sea  upon 
the  globe  which  has  not  been  faithfully  and  artistically  reproduced  by 
photography  and  made  available  for  our  instruction,  enjoyment  and  ap- 
preciation.— John  Jay  Blair. 
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WHAT'S  WRONG? 


Durham  Herald. 


Sober-thinking  men  and  women  are 
slowly  opening  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  there  must   surely  be  something 
wrong-  with  our  educational  methods. 
Why  do  they  say  something  is  wrong? 
Because    of    the    results    achieved    in 
the  young  manhood   and   womanhood 
of    today.     Unless     something     were 
wrong,    better    results    would    be    ob- 
tained.    That  is  a  condition  that  can- 
not  be   dogged.     It  is  a   fact  staring 
the  American  people  in  the  face  today. 
Newspapers  have  always  been  in  the 
forefront  advocating  more  schools  and 
better  schools.     No  proposition  look- 
ing  toward   providing  increased  edu- 
cational advantages  for  the  boys  and 
girls  tailed  to  get  the  support  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  country.     But,  we 
are  now  beginning  to  hear  from  those 
same  newspapers,  only  a  few  yet,  but 
the   voice   of     protest     is     gradually 
swelling,  and  unless  there  is  a  change 
of   some    sort   looking   toward    better 
results,  there  will  be  a  great  volume 
of  protest  in  a  short  while.     There  is 
a   feeling,   possibly  produced   by   old- 
time   views   and    fogyism,   that   there 
are  too  many  frills  on  education  and 
not    enough    solid   matter.     In    other 
words,  it  is  like  some  of  the  modern 
dinners,  a  lot  of  style  and  show  but 
little  real  food.     There  is  not  the  in- 
tensive   application    to    definite    sub- 
jects, but  an  apparent  effort  to  cover 
a    wide    range,    the    result    being    a 
smattering  knowledge  gained  by  the 
pupils  and  no  practical  value  acquir- 
ed. 

The  Asheville  Citizen  is  one  of 
those  newspapers  which  views  with 
some   alarm  the  tendency  of  modern 


schooling.     It  says. 

•'We  are  supporting  too  much  edu- 
cated idleness.  On  every  hand,  in 
front  of  every  drug  store  are  knots  of 
young  men  who  have  gone  through 
their  high  school  or  college  without 
learning  how  to  earn  a  cent.  Girls 
and  boys  who  feel  no  desire  to  enter 
the  professions  should  learn  useful 
trades.  Now  too  many  of  them  drift 
through  the  school  and  college  terms 
paid  for  by  State  and  parents,  in- 
forming all  who  question  them  that 
they  have  no  idea  what  their  life 
work  will  be. 

' '  Germany  compels  her  young  to 
learn  trades.  If  they  are  not  plan- 
ning to  become  lawyers,  doctors  or 
artists,  they  are  forced  by  law  to  de- 
velop themselves  as  carpenters,  brick- 
layers, painter,  tailors  plumbers  or 
electricians.  And  Whatever  else  may 
be  said  of  Germany,  the  fact  remains 
that  she  is  the  wonder  of  the  age 
when  it  comes  to  industrial  skill  and 
productivity  per  man.  We  can  take 
a  leaf  from  her  book.  The  actual 
compelling  of  a  youth  to  learn  this 
or  that  trade  smacks  too  much  of  the 
tyrannical  for  Americans,  but  public 
opinion  and  the  national  need  can  be 
made  a  powerful  force  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

It  is  also  a  matter  for  parents  to 
handle.  They  have  no  right  to  let 
the  State  pay  for  their  child's  edu- 
cation without  doing  everything  in 
their  power  to  show  the  child"  the 
necessity  of  his  preparing  himself  to 
be  of  service  to  his  country  which  is 
also  his  benefactor.  The  moment  we 
have    every   young   man   and   woman, 
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irrespective    of    the    means    of    their      adult   years,   we   shall   have   a   vastly 
parents   ready   to   engage   in    serious,      more   efficient   nation." 
helpful      work    upon    reaching    their 


"The  most  uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  world  is  to  know  you  are  wrong 
about  a  thing  and  too  weak  to  admit  it." 


THE  ELETORAL  COLLEGE. 


By  Frederic 

All  of  the  minute  details  for  the 
election  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  electoral  college,  were 
not  worked  out  at  one  sitting.  In 
fact,  the  statute  regulating  the  cast- 
ing of  the  votes,  the  methods  of  mak- 
ing returns,  and  the  system  of  count- 
ing, dates  only  from  February  3, 
1887.  The  necessity  for  this  law  be- 
came painfully  apparent  in  1877  when 
both  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  claimed  the  election,  an 
issue  finally  decided  by  the  extra-con- 
stitutional Electoral  Commission  by 
a  strict  party  vote  of  eight  to  seven 
in  favor  of  Hayes.  Following  this 
mandate  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
counted  185  votes  for  Hayes  and  184 
votes  for  Tilden.  As  the  Senate  was 
Republican  and  the  House  Derno* 
cratic,  no  joint  assembly  could  have 
agreed  on  the  count. 

When  the  two  Houses  meet,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  law,  the  votes 
of  the  States  are  read  in  alphabetical 
order.  In  earlier  times  the  roll  of 
the  States  was  called  geographically, 
New  Hampshire  being  first.  Two  tell- 
ers already  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Senate  and  two  by  the  House. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  opens 
the  return  from  each  State  and  reads 
it.  When  it  has  been  so  read  it  is 
open  to  objection  in  writing  signed 
by  at  least  one  senator  and  one  rep- 


J.  Hasfein 

resentative.  If  such  objection  is 
made,  no  debate  is  in  order,  but  the 
Senate  retires  to  its  own  chamber. 
In  each  House  two  hours  are  per- 
mitted for  debate,  each  member  being 
limited  to  five  minutes. 

If  the  two  Houses  agree  in  their 
determination  respecting  the  disputed 
vote,  the  concurrent  judgment  shall 
stand  and  the  votes  be  counted  ac- 
cordingly. But  if  they  disagree,  then 
the  votes  given  by  that  set  of  elec- 
tors certified  to  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  are  to  be  counted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  disputes 
have  arisen  and  have  yet  to  be  set- 
tled. 1857,  the  electors  in  Wiscon- 
sin were  prevented  from  meeting  on 
the  appointed  day  by  a  terrific  snow- 
storm. They  met  the  next  day.  'When 
the  time  came  to  count  the  votes — 
the  Wisconsin  men  had  voted  for 
Fremont  and  Dayton — objection  was 
made.  There  was  a  wrangle  and  the 
Senate  withdrew,  debated  the  ques- 
tion two  whole  clays,  and  never  did 
go  back  to  the  joint  session.  But 
James  Buchanan  was  sworn  in  be- 
cause the  Wisconsin  vote,  whether  it 
was  counted  or  not,  did  not  affect 
the  result. 

In  18S1  the  electors  in  Georgia 
made  a  mistake  and  mel)  on  'the 
wrong  day.  The  Georgia  vote,  cast 
for   Hancock   and   English,   made   no 
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difference  in  the  result.  The  total 
was  announced  as  being  so  many  for 
Hancock,  if  the  Georgia  vote  be  count- 
ed, and  so  many  if  the  Georgia  vote 
be  excluded,  the  making  of  a  prece- 
dent thus  being  avoided. 

Arkansas  Had  No  Seal 

In  1873  the  electoral  vote  of  Ar- 
kansas was  rejected  by  Congress  be- 
cause the  returned  certificates  bore 
the  seal  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in- 
stead of  the  great  seal,  the  State  not 
having  secured  one  up  to  that  time. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  law  on  the 
subject  of  the  electors  and  their  votes, 
but  there  is  not  one  word  in  any  law 
to  bind  the  action -of  an  elector  in 
casting  his  ballot.  He  may  vote  for 
whomsoever  he  pleases.  The  risk  is 
his.  In  1820,  when  it  was  apparent 
that  his  action  would  not  affect  the 
result,  one  Monroe  elector  changed  his 
vote  for  John  Quincy  Adams  so  that 
George  Washington  might  go  down 
in  history  as  being  the  only  Presi- 
dent elected  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  people  are  permitted  to  vote 
for  electors  only  by  the  grace  of  the 
State  legislatures.  If,  prior  to  the 
last  session,  Governor  Smith  had  seen 
fit  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  New 
York  legislature,  and  if  that  legisla- 
ture had  enacted  a  law  providing 
New  York's  electors  be  appointed 
by  the  surrogate  of  Schoharie  Coun- 
ty, that  law  would  have  been  bind- 
ing and  the  people  of  the  most  popu- 
lous State  in  the  Union  would  have 
had  no  voice  in  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Harding. 

What  would  have  happened  to  Gov- 
ernor Smith  and  the  legislature  is 
another  question,  not  altogether  of 
legal  variety. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
electors  in  most   of  the   States   were 


appointed  by  the  legislatures.  This 
plan  was  unpopular  from  the  first, 
and  State  after  State  gave  the  peo- 
ple the  right  to  choose  their  own 
electors,  until  in  1828  the  only  State 
clinging  to  this  method  of  legislative 
appointment  was  South  Carolina, 
which  persisted  in  that  plan  until 
1860.  Since  the  War  Between  the 
States  the  only  instance  in  which 
legislatures  appointed  the  electors 
were  Florida  in  1S68  and  Colorado 
in  1876. 

It  is  interesting  just  now  to  recall 
that  in  1796  the  legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee provided  for  the  appointment 
of  the  three  electors  of  that  State 
by  naming  in  a  statute  a  number  of 
persons  of  property  who  were  to  se- 
lect the  electors  in  their  respective 
districts  ' '  so  that  the  election  might 
trouble  the  people  as  little  as  possi- 
ble ! ' ' 

This  is  quie  a  contrast  from  the 
election  in  this  year  of  our  -  Lord ! 
There  mya  be  trouble  in  plenty  for 
people  this  November. 

There  are  as  many  members  of  the 
the  electoral  college  as  there  are  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
435  plus  96,  or  531.  To  be  chosen 
President  of  the  United  States  a  can- 
didate must  receive  a  majority  of  the 
votes  in  the  electoral  college  which 
is  266.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  in 
the  elecetion  this  fall,  that  by  carry- 
ing even  one  single  State,  La  Follette 
will  make  it  impossible  for  either 
Coolidge,  the  Republican  nominee,  or 
Davis,  the  Democratic  standard  bear- 
er, to  secure  a  majority  in  the  elec- 
toral college.  Such  a  result,  of 
course,  depends  upon  what  would  be 
practically  a  tie  between  Coolidgo 
and  Davis. 

LaFollette    Strength    Unknown, 
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It  is  possible,  also,  that  LaFollette 
will  carry  more  States  than  one  or 
the  other  of  the  candidates  of  the 
major  parties,  and  thus  receive  more 
electoral  votes  than  one  or  the  other 
of  them. 

This  happened  when  Roosevelt  led 
a  third  party  movement  in  1912, 
Roosevelt  carried  six  States  and  re- 
ceived 88  electoral  votes,  -while  Taft, 
the  Republican  candidate,  carried 
but  two  States  and  received  only  S 
electoral  votes.  Wilson,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  carried  all  the  other 
States  and  had  435  of  the  531  votes 
in  the   electoral  college 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  Roosevelt's 
running  merely  had  the  effect  of  in- 
suring Wilson's  election  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  electoral  votes. 
In  the  popular  vote,  Roosevelt  also 
ran  second.  Wilson  became  President 
although  he  did  not  receive  a  ma- 
jority of  the  popular  vote,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  Roosevelt  and  Taft  vote 
exceeding  Wilson's  total. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked 
as  to  what  States  LaFollette  must 
carry  in  order  to  bring  about  a  dead- 
lock in  the  electoral  college  and 
throw  the  election  of  the  President 
into  the  House  of  Representatives. 
As  I  have  said,  he  might  do  this  by 


carrying  only  one  State.  His  own 
State  of  Wisconsin  might  suffice. 
It  depends  entirely  upon  how  evenly 
Coolidge  and  Davis  are  matched  in 
popular  strength. 

It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  guess- 
work to  say  what  State  or  States  La- 
Follette will  or  should  be  able  to 
carry.  There  is  no  knowing  wheth- 
er he  will  develop  the  popular  fol- 
lowing that  Roosevelt  commanded. 
Roosevelt  undoubtedly  was  more 
popular  in  1912  than  LaFollette  was, 
but  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  un- 
til the  votes  have  been  cast  whether 
LaFollette  is  as  popular  in  1921  as 
Roosevelt   was   in   1912. 

As  to  whether  LaFolletti's  can- 
didacy will  hurt  Coolidge  more  than 
it  will  Davis,  that  is  also  entirely  a 
matter  of  speculation  at  this  time. 
One  thing  is  reasonably  certain,  the 
presidential  contest  this  year  is 
fraught  with  more  interesting  possi- 
bilities than  any  the  country  has 
witnessed  since  most  of  my  readers 
were  born.  The  result  may  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  upon  our  politi 
cal  and  governmental  structure. 

Owe  ancient  and  honored  system 
may  hold  together,  to  carry  us  for- 
ward in  an  orderly  way,  or  it  may 
break   down  and  bring  c^aos. 


THE  JOY  CHILDREN  BRING. 

It  is  the  hobby  of  Dr.  Laura  Turnau  to  collect  children.  She  is  a  wel- 
fare worker  in  Berlin,  and  her  house  is  constantly  filled  with  little  boys 
and  girls  for  whom  she  finds  homes.  "It  is  a  wonderful  recreation  from 
the  cares  of  my  professional  work,"  the  doctor  said,  "to  come  home  every 
night  with  two  or  three  new  children  tagging  at  my  skirts. 
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STANLY-CABARRUS  SANITORIUM. 


Albemarle  News-Herald. 


Editor  J.  P.  Cook,  of  the  Uplift, 
Concord,  carried  an  interesting  edi- 
torial in  his  publication  last  "week  en- 
titled: "An  Opportunity  and  a 
Duty."  The  article  dealt  with  the 
question  of  Stanly  and  Cabarrus 
Counties  building  a  sanatorium  for 
treatment  of  Tubercular  patients  and 
proposes  that  the  old  Misenheimer 
White  Sulphur  Springs  property  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  Editor  Cook 
points  out  the  grave  need  of  such  a 
sanitorium  and  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  have  advantage  of  his 
viewpoint  we  carry  the  article  in  full 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  News-Herald  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  this  proposition  put  across. 
As  Mr.  Cook  suggests,  the  State  Sani- 
torium for  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
is  now  full.  We  know  personally  of 
two  or  three  patients,  one  of  w^hom  is 
a  Cabarrus  County  man  and  two  of 
whom  are  Stanly  residents  whose 
trouble  has  been  diagnosed  as  active 
tuberculosis  and  yet  they  have  abso- 
lutely no  hopes  of  being  able  to  get 
admision  into  the  State  Sanitorium 
within  the  next  four  months.  Every 
one  who  knows  anything  about  the 
nature  of  this  dreadful  disease  will 
know  that  a  delay  of  four  or  five 
months  from  the  first  developments  of 
the  disease  might  mean  certain  death 
to  the  patient.  If  Stanly  and  Cabar- 
rus had  a  sanitorium  of  their  own 
where  patients  could  be  sent  for  treat- 


ment these  and  possibly  many  others 
could  immediately  enter  and  no  doubt 
be  well  on  the  way  to  recovery  at  the 
end  of  five  months.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  County  Commissioners 
of  the  two  counties  under  the  general 
law  would  have  authority  to  appropri- 
ate funds  to  purchase  and  maintain  a 
Tuberculosis  Sanitorium,  but  if  not 
we  believe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
the  representatives  of  the  two  coun- 
ties to  ask  the  General  Assembly  to 
pass  an.  act  authorizing  such  action. 
It 's  an  awful  thing  to  thing  about  a 
person  gradually  wasting  away  and 
dying  of  a  disease  that  is  curable,  be- 
cause such  person  may  not  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  pay  for  treatment,  or 
because  all  hospitals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  such  cases  may  be  overcrowd- 
ed. The  building  of  such  an  insti- 
tution would  not  only  be  a  boon  to 
the  persons  afflicted  with  the  disease, 
but  would  be  a  protection  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  because  as  Mr.  Cook  in 
his  article  suggests,  there  are  many 
who  are  afflicted  "who  are  abjectly 
poor  and  many  of  them  ignorant,  not 
knowing  how  to  care  for  themselves 
or  their  duty  towards  others.  Thus 
the  dread  disease  is  spread  and  inno- 
cent victims  are  the  result. ' '  We 
hope  that  the  thinking  people  of 
Stanly  county  will  take  this  matter 
under  serious  consideration  without 
further  delay. 


"Three  things  commonly  demand  silence:  The  shortcomings  of  others; 
the  petty  troubles  that  cannot  be  helped  by  telling;  and  the  unkind 
speeches  that  are  not  worth  a  reply." 
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HORSES  THAT  HAVE  MADE  HISTORY. 


Various  factors  contribute  to  make 
the  Hotel  Des  Invalides  a  frequent 
center  for  tourists  in  Paris.  Daily, 
great  crowds  go  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
Nepoleon  and  the  galleries  of  the 
museum  where  relics  of  the  cele- 
brated Corsiean  are  displayed.  In 
a  corner  facing  the  emperor's  field 
tent  there  stands  a  white  horse  who 
is  proud  to  wear  the  royal  "N" 
branded    on    his    flank. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  fa- 
vorite mount  is  waiting  for  the 
small,  powerful  figure  of  his  master 
to  appear  and  be  carried  down  long 
lines  of  men  cheering  their  general. 
There  are  many  intimate  souvenirs 
in  the  room  but  the  faithful  little 
stuffed  horse  dominates  from  all 
It  is  quite  as  though  he  willingly  as 
sumed  responsibility  for  his  master's 
possessions  until  their  owners  return. 
It  is  possible  to  discover  numer- 
ous examples  of  the  devotions  of 
such  intelligent  animals  who  have 
aided  in  the  making  of  history.  Fre- 
quently their  names  are  preserved 
to  us. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  Philonicus, 
the  Thessalonian,  brought  to  King 
Philip  of  Macedonia  a  horse,  offer- 
ing to  sell  him  for  thirteen  talents. 
Philip  was  impressed  with  the  horse 
and  went  into  the  field  to  try  trim. 
The  horse  proved  so  unmanageable 
and  so  vicious  that  no  one  could 
come  near  him.  He  would  not  so 
much  as  endure  the  voice  of  any  of 
Philip's  attendants.  His  owner  was 
about  to  lead  him  away  as  wholly 
useless  and  untracable.  Philip  re- 
gretted giving  up  the  superb  beast, 
the  black  mark  on  whose  white  fore- 


head was  shaped  to  suggest  the  name 
Bucephalus,   or  Bull's  Head. 

Alexander,  who  stood  bj,  ex- 
claimed, "What  an  excellent  horse 
dn  they  lose  for  want  of  address  and 
boldness    to    manage    him. ' ' 

Philip  was  inclined  to  be  annoyed 
at  his  son's  outspoked  criticism. 
' '  Do  you  reproach, ' '  he  said  to  him, 
"those  who  are  older  than  yourself 
as  if  you  knew  more  and  were  better 
able   to  manage  than  they?" 

"I  could  manage  this  horse.'' 
Alexander  replied,  "better  than  the 
others   do. ' ' 

"If  you  do  not,"  said,  Philip 
"What  will  you  forfeit  for  your 
rashness?" 

"I  will  pay,"  Alexander  an- 
swered "the  whole  price  of  the 
horse. ' ' 

At  this  the  entire  company  laugh- 
ed and  the  wager  was  settled  among 
them.  Alexander  went  up  quietly  to 
the  restless  animal  and  stroked  him 
for  a  few  minutes  with  a  gentle  hand. 
As  he  did  so  he  noticed  that  the 
horse  was  afraid  of  his  own  shadow 
dancing  on  the  grass  before  him. 
Turning  the  frightened  creature  with 
his  face  against  the  sun.  Alexan- 
der leaped  lightly  to  his  back  and, 
using  even*  means  to  soothe  him, 
gently  brought  him  under  control. 
Presently  when  he  found  him  free 
of  rebelliousness  and  impatient  for 
the  course  he  let  him  go  at  full  speed, 
inciting  him  in  a  commanding  voice. 
Philip  and  his  friend  followed  rider 
and  steed  with  anxious  eyes.  See- 
ing the  youth  ride  back  triumphant 
they  all  burst  into  acclamations  and 
applause.      Philip    embraced    his    sou 
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and  exclaimed,  ' '  Oh,  my  son,  look 
thee  out  a  kingdom  equal  to  and  wor- 
thy of  thyself — fox  Macedonia  is 
too  small  for  tkee. ' ' 

Bucephalus  land  Alexander  eooii 
hecame  fast  friends.  As  a  good  gen- 
eral in  Ms  father's  campaigns,  Alex- 
ander, mounted  on  his  spirited  char- 
ger, was  a  figure  calculated  to  in- 
spire the  courage  of  the  Macedo- 
nian armies.  The  assassination  of 
Philip  brought  a  kingdom  to  the 
young  warrior  and  with  the  ambi- 
tion to  spread  his  dominion  into  the 
Greek  world.  With  forced  marches 
he  hastened  to  Thebes  and  by  a  sur- 
prise attack  assured  quiet  in  Greece. 
In  the  spring  of  334  B.  G,  bis  rest- 
less courage  carried  him  into  Asia, 
then  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian 
empire.  Alexander's  later  conquest 
took  him  into  northern   India. 

Once  the  horse  Bucephalus  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  barbarians 
against  whom  Alexander  was  fight- 
ing. The  concern  shown  by  the 
great  soldier  was  so  serious  that  his 
favorite  was  returned  to  him.  This 
famous  horse  died  when  he  was  thir- 
ty years  of  age  of  a  wound  received 
in  battle.  Alexander  mourned  his 
loss  as  that  of  a  dear  friend  and 
built  a  city  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

To  Copenhagen,  the  favorite  horse 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  there  be- 
longs likewise  the  distinction  of  val- 
or in  battle.  He  is  credited  with 
having  carried  his  owner  in  safety 
through  ten  hours  of  the  most  severe 
fighting  at  Waterloo.  Unlike  Bu- 
cephalus, he  did  not  die  in  battle  but 
lived   to   a  peaceful   old  age. 

There  is  no  record  that  Copen- 
hagen   enjoyed   such  regal   luxury   as 


did  Swift  and  Spurred.  On  a  famous 
pair  belonging  to  a  Roman  emperor, 
These  two  horses  lived  in  marble 
stall.  Their  ivory  managers  con- 
tained almonds,  raisens,  and  other 
delicacies  suited  to  'the  fastidious 
equine  palate. 

The  biographers  of  lAmeTicja's 
famous  generals  do  not  neglect  to 
pay  tribute  to  their  favorite  mounts. 
Paul  Ford  tells  us  that  Washington 
was  from  boyhood  very  passionately 
fond  of  horses.  When  he  was  but 
seventeen  he  owned  a  horse.  Jeffer- 
son said  of  him  that  he  was  the  best 
horseman  of  his  age  and  the  most 
graceful  figure  that  could  be  seen 
on  horseback.  His  diary  shows  that 
he  sometimes  rode  sixty  miles  a  day. 

John  Hunter,  in  a  visit  to  Mt.  Ver- 
non in  1785,  writes  that  he  went  to 
see  Washington's  famous  race  horse, 
Magnolia,  a  most  beautiful  creature. 
A  full-length  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton mounted  on  Magnolia  was  made 
on  copper  by  a  famous  artist  from 
Europe.  During  this  visit  Mr.  Hun- 
ter was  shown  the  stables,  where 
among  an  amazing  number  of  horses 
he  saw  Old  Nelson  the  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  Old  Nelson  had  car- 
ried the  General  through  almost  the 
entire  war.  Next  to  him  was  Blue- 
skin,  another  famous  horse.  Dur- 
ing the  fighting,  Blueskin  was  not 
the  favorite  because  he  did  not  stand 
so  well  as  Old  Nelson.  We  are  told 
that  Washington  broke  his  own 
horses  and  was  a  bold  as  well  as 
excellent    horseman. 

Like  Washington,  General  Grant 
was  a  celebrated  horseman.  When 
Grant  was  at  West  Point  in  1840  a 
queer  lot  of  horses  were  furnished 
the  young  cadets.     One  of  most  dif- 
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fieult  to  manage  was  a  big  raw- 
booed  sorrel  named  York.  He  bad 
a  trick  of  rearing  and  tumbling  over 
backwards,  which  proved  most  dis- 
concerting to  the  majority  of  would- 
be-riders.  The  rest  at  last  decided 
that  they  could  do  nothing  with  him. 
Young  Grant,  however,  said  quietly 
that  he  thought  the  horse  could  be 
ridden  and  proeeded  to  show  how. 
No  matter  what  the  brute  would  do 
except  lie  down  and  roll  over,  Grant 
stuck  to  him  like  a  burr.  He  broke 
him  of  rearing  by  a  well-directed  tap 
or  two  with  the  butt  of  his  pistol  be- 
tween the  ears.  Then  with  inex- 
haustible patience  he  began  to  teach 
the  horse   better  manners. 

"He'll  kill  you  some  day, "  said 
a  classmate. 

"I  can  die  but  once,"  is  reported 
to   have   been   Grant's   answer. 

York  soon  became  known  as 
Grant's  horse.  When  Hersberger, 
who  is  described  as  the  pompous  type 
of  officer,  took  control  in  1843,  he 
speedily  saw  that  Grant  was  the  most 
accomplished  rider  and  trainer  in  the 
class.  Wisely  he  left  him  to  his  own 
devices.  The  result  is  an  old  story 
probably  best  told  by  General  James 
B.  Fry  in  his  "Reminiscences." 
Grant  in  his  "Memoirs"  never  so 
much  as  mentions  the  incident.  Gene- 
ral Fry  says : 

' '  The  class  still-mounted  was  form- 
ed in  line  through  the  center  of  the 
hall.  The  riding  master  placed  the 
leaping  bar  higher  than  a  man's  head. 
Then  he  called  out  "Cadet  Grant." 
A  clean-faced,  slender,  blue-eyed 
young  fellow  weighed  about  one 
hundred  twenty  pounds  dashed  from 
the  ranks  upon  a  powerfully  built 
chestnut  sorrel  and  galloped  down 
the    opposite    side    of    the    hall.     As 


he  turned  at  the  far  end  and  came 
to  the  stretch  at  which  the  bar  was 
placed  the  horse  increased  his  pace. 
He  seemed  carefully  to  measure  his 
stride  for  the  great  leap  which  was 
before  him.  Then,  lightly,  he  bound- 
ed into  the  air  carrying  his  rider  as 
if  man  and  beast  were  welded  fa- 
ther. ' ' 

Professor  Copee's  description  of 
York  and  his  method  of  leaping  adds 
to  the  fame  of  the  horse  and  of 
Grant's  skill  in  riding  him.  It  seems 
that  in  taking  a  high  bar  York  never 
did  to  from  the  stride  as  did  other 
horses.  Rather  as  a  cat  leaps  he 
crouched  first  then  bounded  upward. 
This  odd  leap  is  considered  the  most 
difficult  of  all  to  perform  and  for 
the  rider  to  sit  either  gracefully  or 
securely.  For  many  a  year  the  me- 
thod and  record  of  Grant  and  York 
stood  unmatched  at  West  Point. 

Like  his  generous  conqueror,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  Robert  E. 
Lee,  too,  was  a  lover  of  horses.  In- 
deed a  .very  real  part  of  Lee's  life 
in  the  army  had  to  do  with  horses. 
He  had  a  number  during  the  course 
of  the  war.  His  mare  Grace  Darling 
that  he  had  ridden  during,  the  Mexi- 
can war  was  too  old  for  active  serv- 
ice. When  Lee  left  Arlington  this 
mare  was  sent  to  the  White  House. 

Of  all  his  horses  Lee  himself  con- 
sidered Richmond  the  most  beauti- 
ful. Richmond  was  a  big  bay,  the 
gift  of  the  people  of  city  whose  name 
he  bore.  Ajax  was  a  large  sorrel 
which  Lee  considered  too  tall  and 
therefore  rode  but  seldom.  In  1862 
General  Stuart  gave  Lee  a  quiet  little 
sorrel  named  Lucy  Long,  who  became 
a  favorite.  At  one  time  this  horse 
was  stolen  but  was  later  recovered 
and   lived   until   1891. 
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The  best  known  of  all  Lee's  horses 
was  Traveler.  One  writer  has  said 
that  Traveler  was  almost  as  well 
known  as  his  master.  Sheridan 
called  Traveler  a  ' '  chunking  gray 
horse."  Lee  himself  has  described 
Traveler  in  a  leter  to  an  artist 
friend.  His  terms  are  indicated  of 
the  love  he  bore  this  famous  horse : 

"If  I  were  an  artist  like  you  I 
should  draw  you  a  picture  of  him,  re- 
presenting his  fine  proportions,  deep 
chest,  strong  back,  broad  forehead, 
delicate  ears,  quick  eye,  small  feet, 
and  black  mane.  Such  a  picture  would 
inspire  a  poet  whose  genius  could  de- 
pict his  worth  and  describe  his  endur- 
ance of  toil,  hunger,  thirst,  heat  and 
cold,  and  the  dangers  and  sufferings 
through  which  he  has  passed.  He 
could  dilate  upon  his  sagacity  and  af- 
fection, his  invariable  response  to  the 
wishes  of  his  rider.  But  I  unfortu- 
nately am  no  artist  and  can  only  say 
that  he  is  a  Confederate  gray.  I  pur- 
chased him  in  1S61  in  the  mountains 
ot  Virginia.  Ever  since  he  has  been 
my  faithful  follower.  He  has  taken 
me  to  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and 
back  to  Virginia.  He  carried  me 
through  the  seven  days  of  battle 
around  Richmond,  at  Sharpsburgh, 
Frederiscksburg  the  last  day  at 
Chaneellorsville,  and  finally  to 
Gettysburg  and  back  to  the  Eappa- 
hanoek.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  in  1864  at  Orange  till  its 
conclusion  around  Petersburg,  the 
saddle  was  scarcly  oft:  his  back.  With 
almost  no  rest  he  passed  through 
the  fire  of  the  wilderness,  Spottsyl- 
vania,  Cold  Harbor,  and  across  the 
James  River.  He  was  in  daily  re- 
quisition in  the  winter  1864-65.  In 
1S65  he  bore  me  from  Petersburg  to 
the  final  days  at   Appomattox  Court 


House.  Yon  must  know  what  a 
comfort  he  is  to  me  in  my  present 
retirement. " 

At  the  Second  Manassas,  Traveler 
grew  so  spirited  that  jumping  sud- 
denly he  hurt  both  of  Lee's  hands, 
breaking  a  bone  in  one  of  them. 
Lee  was  never  able  to  hold  the  reins 
in  the  same  way  again.  He  and 
Traveler  were  devoted  to  each  other 
and   were   separated  only  by   death. 

Henry  S.  Randall  in  his  biography 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to  the  great  states- 
man's love  of  fine  horses.  He  tells 
us  that  in  his  younger  days  Jeffer- 
son, was  most  "finical  in  his  treatment 
of  his  mounts.  When  his  saddle 
horse  was  led  out,  if  there  was  a  spot 
on  him  that  did  not  shine  as  fault- 
lessly as  a  mirror,  he  rubbed  it  with 
a  clean  pocket  handkerchief.  If  it 
became  soiled  the  groom  was  severe- 
ly reprimanded.  Jefferson's  decided 
preference  was  for  the  Virginia  race 
horse;  he  did  not  ride  and  was  scarce- 
ly willing  to  drive  any  other.  lie 
usually  kept  half  a  dozen  brood 
mares   of  highest   quality. 

Of  Jefferson's  horses  the  fleet,  the 
fiery,  but  gentle-tempered  Eagle  was 
the  favorite.  Jefferson  rode  the 
Eagle  when  he  was  so  feeble  that  he 
required  assistance  to  mount  even 
from  the  terrace  which  was  on  a  lev- 
el with  the  horse's  back.  Yet  this 
animal  was  so  spirited  that  when  a 
young  kinsman  of  Mr.Jeflerson  rode 
him  to  meet  Lafayette  at  his  visit  to 
Montieello  in  1825,  the  brave  old 
horse  became  ungovernable.  Excit- 
ed by  the  sound  of  drums  and  fcrum- 
pets.he  bounded  in  the  air  so  that  his 
young  rider  was  glad  to  dismount 
and  retire. 

On  one  occasion   when   Mr.  Jeffev- 
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son  was  old  and  decrepit,  Randall 
tells  us  that  a  messenger  arrived  to 
tell  him  that  a  grandson  had  met 
with  an  accident  and  lay  seriously 
injured  at  Charlottesville.  Jeffer- 
son was  more  than  usually  feeble. 
Despite  his  familys  entreaties,  he  di- 
rected that  Eagle  be  brought  to  the 
door.  The  moment  he  was  in  The 
saddle  he  struck  his  noble  mount  who 
bounded  forward  at  full  run.  His 
family  held  their  breath  with  su- 
spense, expecting  that  he  would  draw 
the  bridle  at  the  "notch."  where  the 
mountains  began  to  descend  abruptly. 
But  the  clatter  of  hoofs  from  the 
rocky  pass  told  the  anxious  lislerners 
that  the  fearful  race  had  continued. 
Eagle  and  his  rider  swept  by  the  re- 
turning- messenger  like  an  arrow, 
reaching  Charlottesville  in  a  time 
appalling  to  the  courage  of  the  bol- 
dest rider  in  Virginia. 

When  Mr.  Randall  visited  Mou- 
ticello  in  1851,  his  guide  was  an  old 
slave  who  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson for  forty-five  years  and  who 
possessed  a  strong  attachment  for 
horses.     The  old  retainer  pointed  out 


a  pass,  or  rather  rough  trodden 
course,  on  the  side  of  Carter's  Moun- 
tain. It  was  by  this  route  that  Eagle 
had  spirited  Jefferson  away  when  a 
detachment  of  Tarletou's  dragoons 
were  sent  to  capture  him.  The 
old  man  was  eager  to  assure  the  visi- 
tor, "It  was  not  until  the  white 
coats  (such  as  Tarleton"s  cavalry 
wore,)  were  climbing  the  mountains 
that    Jefferson    had    ridden    away." 

Andrew  Jackson,   too,  was   a   lover 
of  horses  and  an  excellent  rider. 

When  we  read  such  instances  of 
the  devotion  of  master  and  horse, 
the  portrayal  of  the  horse  in  art  as 
the  symbol  of  courage  and  generosi- 
ty seems  metre  appropiate.  In  a 
horseless  age  the  only  way  for  the 
horse  to  attain  fame  is  on  the  race 
track.  The  papers,  sonv  time  ago, 
told  of  an  old  fire  horse,  displaced 
by  the  motor  truck,  who  ended  his 
life  as  though  in  despair  at  his  use- 
lessness.  There  is  something  a  bit 
majestic  in  this  supreme  protest  a- 
gainst  the  passing  of  an  age  when 
his  brotherhood  was  instrumental 
in   the    making   of   history. 


A.  woman  who,  like  Ceasars  wife,  is  above  suspicion,  has  no  reason  to 
proclaim  the  purity  of  her  life.  To  do  so  would  be  like  calling  out  horn 
and  drum  to  herald  the  shining  of  the  stars.  When  a  man  proclaims  from 
the  housetops,  "I  am  honest,"  or  "I  tell  the  truth,"  or  "I  am  a  gentle- 
man," or  "I  am  no  coward,"  the  time  has  arrived  to  inquire  carefullly 
into  that  man's  character.  For  there  is  an  effort,  it  may  be  an  uncon- 
scious effort,  to  deceive  the  public  and  at  the  same  time  to  deceive  himself. 
Of  him  who  was  the  embodiment  of  all  virtures  it  was  said,  "He  shall 
not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street." 
When  a  man  tells  you  he  is  honest,  get  a  fresh  grip  on  your  purse;  when 
a  man  proclaims  his  truthfulness,  call  for  a  witness;  when  a  man  as- 
serts that  he  is  a  gentleman  do  not  take  that  gentleman  for  a  model; 
when  a  man  boasts  that  he  is  no  coward,  know  that  you  are  looking  into 
the  face  of  one.     For  these  virtures,  like  lighthouses,  fire  no  cannon. 

— Christian   Advocate. 
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EDUCATION. 


How  many  glittering  generalities 
are  recorded  in  its  name.  Was  not 
Nero  educated  ?  Yes,  but  not  in  mor- 
al conscience,  and  righteousness.  Was 
not  Benedict  Arnold  educated?  Yes, 
but  he  had  very  little  sense  in  patriot- 
ism and  conscience.  Was  not  the 
late  German  emperor  educated?  Yes, 
in  art,  science,  literature  and  even  in 
theology.  But  few  criminals  out- 
crimed  him  in  human  history.  "We 
have  arrived  at  a  time  when  the  word 
"  education  "  must  be  definitely  quali- 
fied. Of  what  kind  is  it?  What  is 
the  student  going  to  do  with  his 
sharpened  weapons?  Is  he  going  to 
wreck  a  bank?  Is  he  going  to  hold 
up  a  train?  Is  he  going  to  set  fire 
to  a  city?  Is  he  going  to  murder  his 
neighbors  ?  Is  he  going  to  dynamite 
a  great  news  plant  that  asks  for  a 
square  deal  in  the  labor  world  ? 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  "educa- 
ted ? ' '  Let  some  dictionary  man 
speak  out.  Let  some  university  presi- 
dent tell  us  whether  it  means  to  res- 
pect the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  sneer  at  certain  parts  of 
it  which  you  do  not  personly  like. 
The   supporters   of   our   schools,   col- 


leges and  universities  have  a  reason 
and  a  right  to  ask  the  presidents  and 
instructors  in  these  institutions  what 
they  really  mean  by  education.  We 
know  the  etymology  of  the  word.  We 
must  have  something  better  than  that. 
We  knowT  it  means  ' '  lead  out, "  "  lead 
forth. ' '  But  Chicago  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  are  asking  now  with  a 
new  emphasis,  "What  is  it  that  the 
university  is  going  to  lead  out — a 
moral  idiot  or  a  sane  citizen  with  a 
conscience."  If  sensible  men  are 
to  be  asked  for  millions  to  endow 
the  Chicago  and  other  schools  these 
men  are  going  to  ask  with  fresh  in- 
terest and  emphasis,  "what  sort  of 
citizens  are  you  going  to  train  in  your 
university?  Are  you  going  to  lay 
more  stress  on  chemistry  then  you  do 
on  Character?  Are  you  going  to  fan 
the  central  fires  of  the  universe  call- 
ed God  and  the  human  conscience  or 
are  you  going  to  have  sneering  pro- 
fessors who  make  light  of  these  ever- 
lasting verities?  The  men  who  give 
money  to  educational  institutions 
have  a  right  to  ask  these  questions. 
And  it  is  their  duty  to  demand  a  sat- 
isfactory  answer. — Selected. 


SOME  WISE  INSECTS. 

By  Roy  Temple  House. 


The  debate  as  to  whether  ani- 
mals reason  is  certain  to  end  in 
a  deadlock,  with  both  affirmative 
and  negative  still  exactly  as  sure 
of  their  ground  as  the}'  were  before 
the  debate  begain.  Most  of  the 
difference  is  due  to  a  failure  to 
agree  as  to  what  constitutes  reas- 
oning.      The     thought     processes     of 


all  the  lower  animals  seem,  it  is 
true,  to  be  infinitely  simpler  and 
less  varied  than  those  of  men;  but 
observers  are  constantly  rioting 
evidences  of  surprising  cleverness 
in  the  denizens  of  field  and  forest, 
and  more  especially  in  the  tiny, 
active  folk  we  call  insects. 
The     French     scientist,       Alphonse 
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Labitte,   saw   a   wasp   chase     a     big 
gad-fly    and    finally    catch    i\     But 
the    fly    was    heavy,      and      dragged 
the    wasp    to    the    ground.     Victory, 
however,     finally     declared     for     the 
assailant,    who    at    last    succeded    in 
driving    her   mandibles   into   her   vic- 
tim's   head    and   killing    it;    but    she 
discovered    when    she    undertook    to 
fly    away    with    her    booty,    that    the 
wind    was   blowing     too    strong     for 
her    to    carry    it.     After    a    number 
of  futile   starts,   she  finally  laid  her 
burden   down,   and   proceeded   to   cut 
off     the     dead     fly's     wings.     When 
this    was    accomplished,    the    surface 
exposed    to    the    wind    was      so      de- 
creased that   she   no   longer   had   any 
trouble    in   carrying   her   prey    away. 
Another    remarkable    case    of    in- 
sect  resourcefulness    was    the    proce- 
dure   of    a    colony    of    bumble  bees, 
who   had    built    mud    pillars    to    hold 
up  a  gallery  of  their  nest,  which- lay. 
along     the     ground.     A     heavy     rain 
wahed    the    earth    away    from    about 
these  pillars,     which     begin     to  lean 
\and    tltVea.t,'ened    to    fall:     T|he    big 
fellows    buzzed    a    while    in    council, 
then    went    to    work    and    built    out 
flying    buttresses    from    each    pillar, 
propping    theun    up    in    exactely    the 
fashion    a    human    Architect    would 
have    advised. 

Unlike  some  humans,  insects  in 
general  resort  to  murder  only 
when  driven  to  it  by  the  necessities 
of  the  larder.  Thus  the  young  of 
the  digger-wasp  seem  to  thrive 
especially  well  on  the  flesh  of 
erickets.  A  certain  mother  dig- 
ger', according  to  the  record  of  an 
observer,  sallied  out  to  find  food 
for  her  children,  and  met  and  at- 
tacked   a    cricket  much    harder  than 


herself.  Th|e  two  clinched  and  rol- 
led over  and  over,  till  the  cricket 
was  finally  subdued.  The  dogger- 
wasp  had  had  the  discretion  to  turn 
herself  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  of  the  cricket,  so  that 
she  was  able  to  hold  the  larger  in- 
sect 7s  formidable  thighs  while  she 
plunged  her  stiletto  into  its  neck. 
If  she  had  not  taken  this  position, 
she  would  never-  have  been  able  to 
conquer    the    cricket. 

The  cicindela  beetle,  who  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  ants,  adapts  her 
procedure  to  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  ants  she  attacks.  If  she  has 
to  do  with  one  of  the  larger  va- 
rieties, she  waylays  a  line  of  them 
and  waits  till  one  of  them  falls  out 
of  line.  Then  she  is  on  the  little 
thing  like  a  flash;  but  if  she  does 
not  succeed  in  killing  it  instantly, 
she  drops  it  and  runs,  for  she 
knows  that  she  is  no  match  for 
these  determined  little  bulldogs  of 
insectdom  who,  when  they  once  get 
hold  of  an  antagnists  with  their  ter- 
rible mandibles  will  die  before  they 
will  release  km.  If  she  chances 
on  a  line  of  little  ants,  on  the.  other 
hand,  she  shows  no  such  caution 
but  appropriates  one  or  more  without 
regard  to  the  protests  of  the  others. 
It  is  the  danger  from  such  maraud- 
ers which  is  no  doubt  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  habit  which  ants 
have  of  moving  about  everywhere 
in    close,   cautious   files. 

This  same  cicindela  has  invented 
a  very  origional  style  of  trap  for 
catching  small  insects.  She  digs 
a  hole  several  inches  deep  and 
blocks  the  entrance  with  her  body. 
As  soon  as  an  incautious  pedestrain 
steps    on    her,    she    g'ives    way      and 
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falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
carrying  the  unwary  passer-by  with 
he^. 

The  phil'antid  wasp  will  catch  a 
bee  and  throw  it  over  her  back, 
where  it  will  try  in  vain  to  sting 
through  her  armor.  At  her  leisure 
she  will  then  pierce  it  in  the  neck 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  it  in  a 
stato  of  coma.  Then  she  will  re- 
turn to  her  hole,  put  down  her  un- 
conscious victim,  and  lay  an  egg 
beside  it.  When  the  egg  releases 
a  larva,  the  newcomer  finds  his 
food  supply  ready  at  hand,  supply 
and  toothsome.  Similarly,  the  beni- 
bex  wasp,  who  is  slow  on  the  wing, 
is  shrewd  enough  to  disable  much 
more  agile  insects  by  slipping  up 
to  them  when  they  are  feeding,  and 
stabbing  them  so  as  to  produce 
anaesthesis  and  paralysis.  Man 
has  thus  far  found  no  such  method 
of  keeping  meat  in  perfect  condition 
for  indefinite  periods. 

The  complex  civilization  of  ant 
colonies  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
admiring  study.  The  little  beings 
wage  regular  wars,  with  advance- 
guards  and  reserve  troops.  The 
best  fig-hters  are  carried  to  battle 
ob  the  backs  of  others,  to  keep  them 
fresh  for  the  fray.  The  wounded 
aru  carried  off  by  special  ant-am- 
bulaneers.  There  are  armistices, 
alliances,  sieges,  abducsions  sur- 
prise attaekes,  ruses  and  manceuvers 
of  all  description  aveeutions, 
treaties  of  peace  and  what-not. 
Darwin  considered  the  brain  of  the 
ant  the  most  marvelous  particle  of 
matter  in  the  universe,  and  hesita- 
ted to  except  even  the  brain  of  man. 

Various  sorts  of  wasp  and  bees 
live  in  holes     which     thev     bore  into 


trees  or  posts.  An  Englih  natur- 
alist watched  an  doynerous  wasp 
dig  her  home  in  a  wooden  upright. 
She  would  crawl  in  and  back  out  a 
moment  later,  bringing  a  mouthful  of 
sawdust,  spuit  out  her  load  and  run 
back.  She  made  sixty-one  such 
trips  in  eight  minutes,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  she  came  out  more 
deliberately  with  an  air  of  relief, 
and  kicked  the  residue  out  of  her 
mouth  with  one  of  her  hind  feet, 
like  a  dog  dislodging  a  bone  from 
between    hi-i    teeth. 

Two  megaehile  bees  have  been 
watched  by  various  observers  quar- 
reling over  the  possession  of  a  nest, 
but  they  appear  to  follow  scrup- 
ulously a  code  of  honor  in  such  con- 
flicts. If  the  assailant  finds  his 
enemy  in  possession,  he  will  first  try 
to  dislodge  him  by  kicking  at  him. 
Failing  in  this,  he  will  call  him  out- 
side and  the  duel  will  go  on  in  the 
open  air,  each  trying  to  fly  over  the 
other  so  as  to  strike  him  from 
above.  Sometimes  they  will  come 
together  so  forcibly  that  both  will 
fall  to  the  earth,  apparently  strai- 
ned. Each  will  try  desperately  to 
get  hold  of  the  other's  legs  and 
overturn  him,  like  two  cateh-as- 
catch-ean  wrestles;  but  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  case  is 
that  in  such  arguments  they  never 
use  their  deadly  stings.  These  are 
weapons  to  which  no  gentleman- 
megachile  will  resort  in  an  argu- 
ment with  a  brother  megaehile 
It  is  believed  that  these  qiyarrels 
always  occur  over  a  nest  which 
some  third  party  has  deserted,  and 
that  one  megaehile  never  attempts 
to  dispossess  another  from  a  nest 
which   he   has   built. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  J.  J.   Jones,   Jr. 


Aubrey  Weaver  is  visiting-  his  peo- 
ple in  Wilmington. 

t    t     t     t 
Junius   Matthews   has   been   placed 
in  the  shoe  shop. 

t     t     t     t 
The  boys   are   all  glad   when  writ- 
ing day  comes,  for  every  boy  gets  to 
write  to  his  parents. 

t     +     t     t 
New    Sunday    School      quarterlies 
were  given  out   among  the  boys  last 
Tuesday  night. 

t    t    t    t 
On    account    of    bad     weather     the 
boys  have  not  gone  to  the  ball  ground 
for  three  Saturdays. 

t     t     t     t 
Paul   Camp   and   Robert   Ward   are 
visiting  their  people  in  Asheville  and 
Roanoke  Rapids. 

t     t     t     t 
The    band    is    progressing    rapidly 
under    the    instruction    of    Mr.    Paul 
Owensby. 

I    t     t    T 
Presley    Mills    formally    a    member 
of   the   institution   paid   the   school   a 
visit  last  Wednesday  morning. 

WW 
Herbert    Poteat    has    returned    to 
the   institution  after  spending   a  few 
days  with  his  people  in  Salisbury. 

III! 

The  boys  were  surprised  last 
Wednesday  morning  when  Mr.  Boger 
ordered  that  the  shoes  be  given  out. 


The  boys  who  were  visited  by  rel- 
atives last  Wednesday  were :  Lester 
Morris,  Clyde  Hollingsworth  and 
Leonard  Atkins. 

I     I    I    I 

Miss  Vernie  Goodman  has  returned 
to  the  institution,  after  a  two  weeks' 
vacation  with  her  parents  in  Moores- 
ville. 

t     f     T     t 

Albert  and  Frank  Hill  have  re- 
turned to  the  institution,  after  spend- 
ing a  few  days  with  their  parents  in 
New   Bern. 

tiff 

Charlie  Martin,  formerly  a  boy  at 
the  school,  now  in  the  Navy,  station- 
ed at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  paid  the 
school   a  visit  last   Sunday. 

I     I     I     I 
Several  jobs  have  been  printed  for 
firms  in   Charlotte.     One   for  Harda- 
way    Hecht    company    and    the    other 
for    the    Rosner    Sales    agency. 

I  I  I  I 
Rev.  Lawerence  Little,  pastor  of 
the  Protestant  Methodest  Church,  of 
Concord,  conducted  the  services  last 
Sunday  afternoon.  He  made  an  in- 
teresting talk  and  it  was  enjoyed  by 
everyone. 

I  I  I  I 
Mr.  J.  T.  Boslie  one  of  the  night 
watchmen  is  spending  a  two  weeks 
vacation  with  his  people  in  Laurin- 
burg.  During  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Bostic  Mr.  Hateni  Talbert  will  have 
his  job. 
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The  Boger  Literary  Society  held 
its  meeting  last  Monday  evening, 
the  debate  for  thy  evening  was  re- 
solved that  Education  is  of  more  use 
to  mankind  than  money.  It  was 
decided  by  the  judges  that  the  affir- 
mative side  won  2—1 


The  Goodman  Literary  Society  held 
its  meeting  last  Monday  evening. 
The  debate  for  the  evening  was,  re- 
solved that  the  country  life  is  more 
healthful  to  mankind  than  city  life. 
It  was  decided  by  the  judges  that 
the    affirmative    side    won    2 — 1. 


Student — "Has  not  fortune  ever  knocked  at  your  door?" 
Beggar — "He  did  once,  but  I  was  out.     Ever  since,  he  has  sent  his 
daughter. ' ' 

Student — "His  daughter,  who  is  she?" 

Beggar — "Why,  Miss  Fortune,  of  course." — Beanpot. 
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WHAT  ONE  HOME  DID      I 


»> 


*  After  a  commissioning  service,  a  few  months  ago, 
|  the    eager-faced    father    of    the    young    missionary 

*  came  forward  and  earnestly  said:   "I  have  awaited 

*  this  day  for  years."  In  a  conversation  with  the 
|  pastor,  we  learned  that  three  children  had  been  en- 
%  trusted  to  this  home,  and  had  been  consecrated  to 
|  the  Lord  as  earnestly  as  Samuel  of  old.    The  oldest 

*  boy  ministers  to  an  influential  congregation,  the 
I  second  son  responded  to  the  clarion  call  of  Foreign 
%  Missions,  and  the  third  son  is  a  prospect  student  of 

*  the  ministry.     While  in  college  the  financial  require- 

*  merits  were  so  many  that  the  dairy  of  the  small  farm 

*  was    practically    depleted,    without    a    murmur    or 

*  complaint.  The  boy,  arranging  to  go  to  the  foreign 
%  field,    realized  that  the   parents  were   rapidly   ap- 

*  preaching  that  period  of  life  when  they  should  be 
t  having  it  just  a  little  easier,  but  because  of  the  sac- 
%  rifices  so  willingly  made  that  their  children  could 
f  be  educated  for  the  Master's  cause,  this  would  bs 
|  impossible  without  assistance.  This  devoted  son 
%  offered  to  forego  the  career  of  his  choice  and  his 
t  prayers,  but  the  noble  Christian  mother  and  father 
t  firmly  refused  this  expression  of  devotion,  saying: 
t  "We  have  never  been  accustomed  to  much.  God  will 
t  take  care  of  us."  After  the  services,  when  we  call- 
%  ed  at  that  humble  home,  these  saints  of  the  Lord 
t  said:  "We  cannot  show  you  blood  stock,  but  we 
I  can  show  you  fine  boys."— Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Kempner. 
t 
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OUT  IN  THE  FIELDS  WITH  GOD. 

The  little  cares  that  fretted  me, 
I  lost  them  yesterday, 
Among  the  fields,  along  the  sea, 
Among  the  winds  at  play. 
Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds, 
The  rustling  of  the  trees, 
Among  the  singing  of  the  birds, 
The  humming  of  the  bees. 

The  foolish  fears  of  what  may  pass, 

I  cast  them  all  away 

Among  the  clover-scented  grass, 

Among  the  new-mown  hay; 

Among  the  rustling  of  the  corn, 

Where  drowsy  poppies  nod, 

Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born, 

Out  in  the  fields  with  God. 


THAT  THE  PUBLIC  MAY  KNOW. 

There  is  coming'  out  from  the  Department  of  Education  at  Raleigh  a  semi- 
monthly publication,  called  "State  School  Facts."  This  is  a  contribution  by 
State  Supt.  Allen  of  facts  that  throw  light  on  what  is  being  done  down  in  the 
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several  counties.  It  is  valuable  in  showing  to  the  people  just  what  their  school 
officers  are  accomplishing-  and  how  they  are  treating  the  responsibilites  that 
rest  with  them. 

The  second  number  of  School  Facts  deals  with  the  scholarship  of  teachers  of 
city  schools  arid  rural  schools  and  a  comparison  between  them.  Elsewhere  in 
this  number  we  are  reproducing  what  Mr.  Allen  finds  in  the  comparative  ranks 
of  the  several  counties.  It  is  food  for  thought  and  serious  consideration.  Durham 
county  holds  first  place ;  Cherokee,  the  last  place.  How  does  your  county  rank 
is  a  matter  that  concerns  every  citizen  in  the  counties. 

Our  home  county  does  not  occupy  a  proud  position  in  the  showing  of  coun- 
ties. Why  is  Cabarrus  county's  rank  in  the  qualification  and  preparation  of 
her  rural  teachers  way  down  the  list,  four  points  lower  than  in  the  im- 
mediately past  year.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  condition  ?  Not  the  public, 
which  discharges  it  obligations — is  not  this  humiliating  record  to  be  placed 
elsewhere?     If  so,  where? 

Why  is  Stanly  47th  in  the  list,  while  Cabarrus  is  72 ;  why  is  Iredell  56, 
while  Cabarrus  is  72;  why  is  Rowan  61,  while  Cabarrus  is  72;  why  is  Meck- 
lenburg 6,  while  Cabarrus  is  72 ;  and  why  is  Union  34,  while  Cabarrus  is  72. 
These  are  natural  questions  that  the  Cabarrus  fathers  and  mothers  of  rural 
children  have  a  right  to  know.  They  feel  that  their  children  are  just  as 
worthy  as  the  children  in  the  surrounding  counties. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  inequality,  and  somebody  is  responsible  for  the 
injustice. 

FUNDAMENTALLY   WRONG. 

Two  positions  in  the  direction  of  the  public  school  system  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  fundamentally  wrong,  and  many  of  the  leading  educators  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  defect,  for  such  it  is. 

The  first  lame  spot  lies  in  the  requisite  for  two  teachers.  There  are  many 
one-teacher  schools  in  the  state,  especially  in  those  counties  where  indifference 
in  administration  has  prevailed.  Long  since  reliable  and  trust-worthy  edu- 
cational leadership  has  vetoed  all  one-teacher  schools  and  declared  them  anti- 
quated and  inefficient.  The  law,  as  now  written,  makes  so  many  enrolled  pu- 
pils as  the  qualificaction  for  a  two-teacher  school.  This  is  fundamentally 
wrong.  The  number  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  in  the  cost  fea- 
ture. 

A  school  having  enrolled  just  twenty  pupils  may  have  every  grade  up  to  and 
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including  the  seventh  represented.  A  teacher  in  said  school  has  greater 
burdens  and  is  less  effective  than  if  she  had  thirty  or  even  fifty  pupils  en- 
rolled, provided  they  covered  just  three  or  four  grades.  The  proper  and  cor- 
rect governing  feature  for  a  two-teacher  school  should  be  the  grades  represent- 
ed by  the  student  body,  and  not  the  enrollment.  This  would  precipitate  an 
extra  cost,  it  is  true;  but  it  would  eventually  force  laggards  in  school  official- 
dom, by  public  demand,  to  intelligently  provide  for  consolidation  of  districts, 
which  has  been  tried  out  in  counties  enjoying  the  services  of  capable  and 
efficient  officials. 

But  the  greatest  defect  is  in  the  basis  of  compulsory  school  attendance. 
All  people  have  come  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  an  educated  citizenship 
to  guarantee  the  success  and  prosperity  of  a  republic.  Education  is  at  the 
foundation  of  citizenship.  The  purpose  of  attending  school  is  to  be  educated. 
Yet  this  is  not  emphasized.  The  law  compels  an  attendance  on  the  basis  of 
years,  and  where  there  is  a  lack  of  intelligence  at  the  home  base  many  a  child 
may  black  the  board  in  a  kind  of  school  attendance  and  get  by  with  it,  until 
he  reaches  the  age  limit,  (fourteen  years,)  but  such  a  school  attendance  may 
not  and  too  often  does  not  accomplish  the  purpose. 

If  the  law  required  the  attendance  of  the  child  until  it  has  completed  the 
seventh  grade,  and  not  simply  being  enrolled  in  school  until  it  reaches  the 
age  of  fourteen,  there  would  in  the  very  first  year  be  noticed  a  wonderful 
increase  in  the  efficiency  of  our  public  schools,  in  punctuality,  interest  and 
application.  The  goal  to  be  reached  is  not  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  as  the 
law  now  make  it,  but  it  should  be  the  completion  of  the  seventh  grade. 
.  Of  course,  the  maximrm  age  that  the  state  undertakes  to  give  free  education, 
is  to  21  years  and  we  feel  that  in  surveys,  made  by  some  imported  scientists 
wherein  an  enormous  feeble-mindedness  is  made  to  appear  prevalent,  it  is 
probable  that  there  are  some  who  would  never  be  able  to  negotiate  the 
seventh  grade.  But  a  provision  could  be  made  to  single  out  these  unfor- 
tunates and  give  them  a  reasonable  means  of  escape  from  the  requirements  of 

the  law. 

The  state,  through  its  public  schools,  is  not  expected  to  do  the  impossible- 
furnish  brains  to  the  pupils.  Her  high  and  worthy  aim  is  to  furnsb  proper 
facilities  and  competent  teachers— for  what?  Certainly  not  to  entertain  in 
loose  manner  the  children  of  the  state,  playing  at  being  educated,  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  fourteen;  but  her  duty  and  purpose  is  to  lead  them,  carefully 
and  effectively,  until  they  have  completed  the  seventh  grade- reasonably  edu- 
cated.    The   aim  is  learning,  not  age.     This  thing  of  simply  compelling  the 
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child  to  be  enrolled  in  public  schools  until  it  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen  is  all 
bosh  and  fundamentally  wrong.  It  is  holdng  up  the  wrong  flag.  Make  ac- 
coniplshment,  achievement,  the  target. 

OBSERVED  IT  WITH  FRIENDS  AND  A  BARBECUE. 

On  last  Monday,  Charles  Westbrook  Hunt  celebrated  bis  65th  anniversary 
with  friends  and  a  barbecue,  at  his  unique  home  out  from  Charlotte  five  miles 
on  the  Statesville  Highway.  His  premises  were  crowded  with  automobiles, 
having  brought  choice  friends  from  Charlotte,  his  neighbors  and  from  various 
parts  of  the  state. 

Behind  his  home  is  a  romantic-  spot,  decorated  with  tall  pines,  native  shrub- 
bery with  a  touch  of  autumnal  coloring  in  a  riot  profusion  and  myriads  of 
birds  twitting  their  little  stories  in  unison  with  a  perfect  Indian  Summer  day 
— here  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt's  special  friends  had  as- 
sembled to  congratulate  the  ex-newspaper  man  on  his  safe  arrival  at  an  age 
that  makes  him  glad  that  he  is  alive,  enjoying  the  companionship  of  a  charm- 
ing helpmeet  and  reveling  in  the  possession  of  hundreds  of  warm  friends, 
drawn  to  him  in  every  quarter  of  the  state  by  his  sterling  integrity  and  big 
heartiness. 

At  this  spot,  after  a  cordial  and  frank  welcome  by  Mr.  Hunt,  a  response  by 
Mr.  M.  B.  Spier  and  an  appropriate  toast  to  the  host  and  hostess  by  a  de- 
voted lady  friend,  that  happy  party  of  men  and  women,  when  Rev.  L.  D. 
Thompson  had  spoken  a  meaningful  grace,  helped  themselves  to  their  very 
limit  on  the  choicest  barbereue  from  near-by  pits,  of  source  attuned  with  prop- 
er accessories  (none  of  which  did  violence  to  the  much  discussed  brother 
Volstead.)  It  was  truly  a  feast  of  good  eats,  fine  fellowship  and  future 
hopes. 

This  is  an  annual  affair  these  good  people  pull  off,  and  it  is  of  record  that 
none  who  have  ever  attended  one  of  these  annual  functions  of  good  cheer, 
hearty  congratulations  and  bounteous  eats,  have  ever  died — two  invited  friends 
failing  to  arrive  on  a  former  oecason  have  gone  across  the  river.  Wishing  the 
host  many  happy  returns  of  the  celebrated  day.  the  feasted  friends  quitted  the 
romantic  spot  with  a  determination  never  to  fail  an  invitation  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hunt  to  their  hospitable  house  by  the  roadside. 

MANIFEST  INJUSTICE. 

A  further  examination  of  the  exhibits  given  by  the  second  number  of  School 
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Facts,  which  the  department  of  education  is  sending  out,  reveals  an  inequality 
of  opportunity  that  cannot  be  justified  by  any  manner  of  reasoning. 

It  is  true  that  school  terms  are  longer  in  the  city  schools  than  in  rural  ones. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this — in  the  cities  there  has  been  a  leadership  that 
brought  about  facilities  and  means  of  maintaining  longer  terms ;  this  leadership 
in  most  counties  has  been  lacking.  The  rural  citizen  has  been  awaiting  the 
interest  and  effort  of  the  head  of  the  school  system  to  show  the  way,  to  take 
the  lead  and  to  arouse  the  people  to  action.  This  requires  ability  and  energy 
of  a  leader  that  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  his  .judgment  and 
capaeit  y. 

But  can  anybody  successfully  maintain  that  a  town  or  city  child  deserves 
better  educational  advantages  than  a  rural  child ?  The  idea  is  most  repulsive; 
_vet  we  sit  idly  by  and  permit  the  grossest  inequalities  to  obtain  without  seri- 
ous effort  to  remedy  the  evil.  There  are  in  North  Carolina  today  12,415  rural 
teachers,  3,982   city  teachers. 

Rural  schools  employ  three  time  as  many  white  teachers  as  the  city  schools 
but— 

They  have  43  times  as  many  teachers  who  are  not  high  school  graduates,  and 
they  have  13  times  as  many  who  have  training  not  above  one  year  in  college. 

In  other  words,  for  every  non-standard  teacher  who  teaches  city  children 
there  are  43  teaching  rural  children. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  leadership.  The  public,  beginning  to  realize  the 
trouble,  is  moving  to  remedy  the  evil. 

SEEMS  ALARMING 

It  is  claimed,  according  to  a  statement  that  comes  out  from  the  State 
Sanitorium,  that  careful  surveys  have  shown  that  for  every  death  from  tuber- 
culosis there  are  on  the  average  nine  people  affceted  with  the  disease.  There 
were  2,545  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  North  Carolina  the  past  year. 

If  these  surveys  are  correct,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  them,  it  means 
that  there  are  in  our  state  22,905  people  with  active  tuberculosis,  or  an 
averace  of  229  to  the  county.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  do  not  know  that  they  are  so  affected,  for  it  is  asserted  that  the  symptoms 
of  early  tuberculosis  are  indefinite.  Just  think  of  the  danger  and  menace  of 
of  two  hundred  or  more  people,  so  affected,  maving  about  in  the  average 
county. 

In  justice  to  ourselves,  to  the  innocent  and  the  uninformed,  it  is  high  time 
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we  approach  this  question  in  a  business-like  and  earnest  manner.  It  is  im- 
practicable to  care  for  all  these  people  at  the  State  Sanitorium,  a  knowledge 
already  reached  by  several  counties  in  the  state,  among  them  Guilford,  Gaston, 
Wake  and  others,  which  have  provided  local  institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis. 

If  two  hundred  horses,  or  two  hundred  hogs,  or  two  hundred  cows  were 
known  to  be  affected  with  a  dread  disease  in  any  one  county,  local  correspond- 
ents would  write  columns  about  it,  arousing  people  to  serious  action  to  stay 
the  disease. 

Measured  by  our  hopes  of  an  eternity  and  our  consciousness  that  it  is  not 
well  to  live  to  self,  are  not  the  lives  of  two  hundred  or  more  of  our  fellow 
citizens  of  far  more  value  than  horses,  hogs  or  cows?  This  is  a  vital  matter, 
and  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  thoughtful. 

THE  KING'S  DAUGHTERS. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  the  annual  convention  of  The  King's  Daughters 
&  Sons  was  held  in  the  city  by  the  sea.  Wilmington  has  entertained  larger 
bodies,  who  emphasized  the  fashion  side  of  life,  but  she  never  had  in  her 
midst  the  representatives  of  a  finer  or  more  consecrated  body  of  women. 
These  women,  without  the  hope  of  reward  or  a  craving  for  notoriety,  have 
for  years  gone  about  in  their  respective  communities,  doing  a  kindly  service 
to  unfortunate  fellow  beings. 

It  was  a  source  of  regret  that  THE  UPLIFT  man,  who  counts  his  mem- 
bership in  that  distinguished  body  a  distinct  honor,  could  not  be  present  and 
catch  the  inspiration  that  always  radiates  from  these  meetings.  Circum- 
stances beyond  mortal  control  made  the  trip  to  Wilmington  an  impossibility. 
But  through  the  kindly  aid  of  another  THE  UPLIFT  hopes  to  furnish  its 
readers  at  an  early  day  a  story  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  superb  organi- 
zation of  women  who  labor  constantly  In  His  Name. 

MRS.   BICKETT. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  commissioners  and  board  of  Education  of  Wake 
county,  held  on  Monday,  Mrs.  Thomas  Walter  Biekett,  widow  of  Governor 
Bickett,  was  elected  County  Welfare  Officer.  This  matter  has  been  held  up 
since  July  when  Supt.  Anderson  tendered  his  resignation  on  account  of  ill 
health. 

Mrs.  Bickett  has  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  to  make  an  ideal  officer 
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in  this  field  of  activity,  and  THE  UPLIFT  desires  to  go  on  record  as  congra- 
tulating the  officials  of  Wake  and  the  county  itself  on  this  election  and 
felicitate  Mrs.  Bickett  at  this  opportunitty  of  rendering  a  great  service  to  her 
fellows— a  service  that  appeals  to  the  spirit  of  the  splendid  woman  that  she 


Having  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  county  weeklies  of  nearly  all  the  coun- 
ties in  the  state,  we  observe  that  the  great  majority  of  them  have  published 
the  names  of  the  teachers  who  are  to  preside  in  the  several  schools  of  the 
county.  This  information  was  furnished  by  the  head  of  the  school  systems. 
Why  do  not  all  observe  this  admirable  practice? 
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SOLDIER  OF  THE  CROSS. 


( Cleveland 
Rev.  A.  G.  Irvin,  dean  of  Cleveland 
county  preachers,  has  been  forced  to 
retire  from  the  ministry  because  of 
failing  health,  but  his  labor  for  the 
Master  extends  over  a  period  of  52  - 
years,  49  of  which  time  he  was  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  gospel.  Fol- 
lowing such  pioneer  Baptist  Minis- 
ters as  John  Suttle,  Drury  Dobbins, 
Thomas  Dixon,  Milt  Webb,  and  others 
who  laid  the  foundation  for  this  sec- 
tion of  North  Carolina  to  be  a  pre- 
dominantly Baptist  section,  Rev.  A.  C. 
Irvin  is  rounding  out  a  career  which 
reads  like  the  Apostles  of  Biblical 
times.  From  the  time  he  was  ordain- 
ed and  served  Providence  Baptist 
church  in  1875  until  he  closed  his 
ministerial  work  at  Trinity  church 
this  year — 49  faithful  years  of  labor 
in  his  Master's  vineyard,  he  never 
once  had  his  mind  and  heart  set  on 
earthly  riches,  but  strove  with  all  the 
powers  of  his  being  to  ' '  lay  up  riches 
in  Heaven. ' 

Never  a  $1,000  Salary. 
In  his  half  century  as  a  pastor,  the 
highest  salary  any  church  ever  paid 
him  was  $250  annually.  His  lowest 
annual  salary  was  $40.  Most  of  the 
time  he  served  several  churches,  dis- 
coursing once  a  week,  and  riding  miles 
on  horseback  to  get  there  with  his 
Bible  in  his  saddlebags  and  his  night- 
ly port  in  the  home  of  some  member. 
Not  a  single  year  in  this  half  century 
has  his  pay  as  pastor  of  all  the 
churches  he  served  at  one  time 
amounted  to  $1,000  anually,  yet  he 
says,  ' '  I  was  amply  provided  for  and 
richly  rewarded. ' '  When  he  lived 
near  old  Zion,  6  miles  north  of  Shelby 
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Rev.   A.   C.   Irvin. 

he  farmed  on  week-days  and  as  he 
plowed  he  prayed  and  planned  his 
sermons,  but  often  Iris  day's  outline 
of  duties  was  upset  when  a  messenger 
came  on  horseback  calling  him  to  min- 
ister unto  those  distressed  in  body 
or  soul,  preach  the  funeral  of  some 
communicant,  or  unite  the  lives  of 
lovers.  He  can't  recall  how  many 
churches  he  has  organized,  how  many 
wedding  ceremonies  he  has  perform- 
ed or  how  many  funerals  he  has 
preached  in  the  last  half  century,  but 
he  gets  more  satisfaction  out  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  administered  the  or- 
dinance of  Baptism  to  3,000  most  of 
whom  confessed  their  sins  and  pro- 
fessed their  faith  in  the  Saviour  under 
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his  voice  from  the  pulpit. 

"Abe"  Irvin  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  known  men  in  Cleveland  county. 
After  his  services  in  the  Confederate 
army  in  Company  F  34th  regiment  he 
came  home  to  help  rebuild  the  deso- 
late South.  He  soon  determined  that 
he  could  get  more  satisfaction  for 
himself  and  his  Master  out  of  saving 
lost  souls  and  building  character  so  at 
the  age  of  32  he  started  preaching. 
His  ministerial  work  included  church- 
es in  Cleveland,  Lincoln,  Gaston, 
and  Rutherford  counties  and  where- 
ever  he  is  known,  he  is  esteemed  for 
his  saintly,  pious  character.  He  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  soul  winning  and 
never  once  did  he  let  the  pursuit  of 
other  things  distract  him  from  the 
the  Kingdom's  cause.  Although  a 
preacher  of  exceptional  power  for 
one  of  his  opportunities,  he  had  no 
desire  to  go  to  distant  fields  where 
the  churches  were  stronger  and  the 
pay  more  remunerative,  but  was  con- 
tent to  labor  among  his  comrades  of 
war  days  and  the  generations  that 
followed. 

Baptised  3,000. 

For  many  years  he  was  Moderator 
of  the  Kings  Mountain  association 
which  he  has  seen  grow  from  a  hand- 
ful of  churches  to  thirty  or  more  with 
a  membership  of  ten  thousand.  This 
week  the  association  meets  at  Double 
Springs  Baptist  church  and  due  no- 
tice will  no  doubt  be  taken  of  his  re- 
tirement from  the  ministry.  While 
he  is  past  SO  and  the  hairs  of  his  head 
are  white  with  the  snows  of  many 
winters,  he  still  has  an  interest  in  his 
churches,  the  3,000  he  baptised  and 
his  comrades   of  the   sixties  who   are 


dropping  rapidly  by  the  wayside.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  has  been  com- 
mander of  the  Confederate  post  in 
Cleveland  and  not  many  re-unions, 
state  or  general,  have  slipped  by  with- 
out his  being  there.  Since  he  has  re- 
tired, he  companions  with  old  com- 
rades on  the  court  square  (when  the 
weather  is  fair  and  in  the  sheriff's  of- 
fice when  unfair)  with  Anderson  No- 
lan, a  member  of  his  company  in  the 
war  who  is  Hearing  90,  ' '  Uuncle  Doc ' ' 
Suttle  and  O.  C.  Sarratt. 

Churches  He  Served. 
Mr.  Irvin  served  a  three  year  ap- 
prenticeship before  he  was  ordained 
as  a  minister.  His  first  church  was 
Providence  in  South  Carolina  in  1876. 
In  1876  he  went  to  Zion,  one  of  the 
oldest  churches  in  the  county  which 
he  served  in  all  about  24  years.  He 
served  at  Lattimore  in  all  about  ten 
years,  beginning  a  service  with  Mt. 
Pleasant  in  1876,  which  church  he 
served  14  years.  After  two  years  at 
Double  Springs  he  went  back  to  Mt. 
Pleasant  for  four  years,  filling  the 
pulpit  at  Mt.  Zion  for  ten  years, 
Mount  Paran  ten  years,  Sandy  Run 
17  years,  Concord  church  in  Ruther- 
ford county  was  served  for  11  years. 
In  1S85  he  was  called  to  Camps 
Creek  and  Grassy  Pond  in  the  edge  of 
South  Carolina,  each  of  which  he 
served  seven  years.  At  Elizabeth  he 
preached  four  years  and  from  there 
to  River  View  in  Lincoln  county  two 
years,  New  Hope  (Earl)  one  year; 
Beaver  Dam  six  years,  Double  Shoals 
five  years ;  Big  Springs  12  years ; 
Buffalo  church  in  South  Carolina 
three  years;  Buffalo  in  this  state  four 
years;  Carpenters  Grove  four  years. 


Tuesday  was  the  144th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain. 
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Rev.  J.  Homer  Barnhardt,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  West  Market  street  Methodist 
church  in  Greensboro,  is  often  quoted  in  the  local  papers,  his  sermons  being 
out  of  the  ordinary.  He  is,  to  start  with,  one  of  the  brightest  of  Cabarrus 
county  products,  and  has  risen  rapidly  in  the  councils  and  esteem  of  his  con- 
ference. Last  Sunday,  according  to  The  Greensboro  Neivs,  Dr.  Barnhardt 
took  for  his  theme  "Radio  Activityy,  and  on  this  he  is  quoted  as  havinig  said 
in  part: 


With  "Radio  Activity  in  Jerusa- 
lem" as  his  subject  at  West  Market 
Street  Methodist  church  yesterday 
morning',  Dr.  J.  H.  Barnhardt  pre- 
sented impressive  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  words  spoken  by 
the  Lord  in  His  heaven  might  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  Jerusalem  with  the 
"tuning  in"  process  properly  de- 
veloped. 

In  the  text— John  12:29— some  of 
the  people  were  represented  as  re- 
ferring to  the  voice  from  heaven  as 
thunder,  while  others  believed  that 
an  angel  had  spoken  to  Jesus.  The 
voice  was  the  same,  that  of  God,  al- 
though there  were  different  inter- 
pretations. With  his  heart  attuned 
to  catch  such  divine  messages  Christ 
recognized  the  words  as  those  of  the 
Heavenly  Father. 

After  referring  to  the  marvels  of 
radio  Dr.  Barnhardt  declared  that 
"There  isn't  anything  more  wonder- 
ful about  God  speaking  in  heaven 
and  being  heard  in  Jerusalem  than 
about  a  woman  speaking  in  New 
York  and  being  heard  in  London. 
The  world  must  quit  denying  the 
supernatural  or  place  itself  in  a  ri- 
diculous attitude  before  thoughtful 
people. 

The  pastor  found  it  to  be  a  strik- 
ing fact  that  "Jesus'  career  was  at- 
tended by  occasional  demonstrations 
of   sound    coming    out    of   the    accus- 


tomed silence  of  the  firmament,  at 
certain  epchal  moments  of  his  life.  ! 
certain  epochal  moments  of  his  life." 
at  his  baptism,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  what  seemed  to  be  a  fleet-winged 
dove,  the  heavens  were  opened  and  God 
audibly  proclaimed  what  men  have 
so  assiduously  denied  in  these  later 
days,  the  divinity  of  Jesus. 

"It  is  conceivable  that  many  peo- 
ple today  may  be  living  in  a  world 
rife  with  potential  sound  and  yet  be 
plunged  in  perpetual  silence  as  re- 
gards the  finer,  higher  things.  Our 
dull  ears  may  catch  only  the  thud 
o .'.  charging  engines  and  shrieking 
whistles  and  a  melody  of  coarser, 
earth-born  sounds,  while  all  about  us 
may  be  the  harmonies  of  heavenly 
music  and  we  unable  to  hear  them. 
The  miracle  of  the  voice  out  of  the 
skies  is  not  the  fact  that  Deity  be- 
same  vocal,  but  that  men's  ears  were 
quickened  to  hear  the  realities  of 
the  still,  small  voice. 

"It  is  a  great  principle  of  life  that 
we  hear  only  what  we  have  capacity 
to  hear,  and  we  judge  the  whole  of 
life  by  what  we  are  ourselves.  In 
other  words,  a  man  wiio  cultivates  a 
godly  character  will  have  fellowship 
constantly  with  the  eternal,  while 
he  who  rejects  the  heavenly  compan- 
ion will  never  find  God  anywhere  in 
tlie  universe.  The -fact  is  that  seeing 
is  more  a  matter  of  the  mmd  than  the 
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"Every  day  God  is  trying  to  speak 
with  innumerable  and  elequent  voic- 
es to  people,  but  often  those  voices 
are.  inaudible  because  people's 
thoughts  are  centered  in  worldly 
things.  All  that  we  need  to  hear 
the  Lord  speaking  to  us  is  to  have 
the  delicate  instruments  of  our  souls 
timed  to  receive  him. 

"In  life,  there  are  myriads  of  voic- 
es calling  to  us — business,  pleasure, 
ambition,  desire,  voices  of  evil,  voic- 
es ox  God.  And  we  who  are  the 
children  of  eternity  often  play  fast 
and  loose  with  the  whole  fascinating- 


realm,  reaching  out  and  taking;  the 
sordid  when  we  might  be  filling  our 
souls  with  heavenly  harmony  from 
Jerusalem  heights.  And  when  onco 
we  have  connected  with  the  broad- 
easting  station  of  God  (I  say  it  rev- 
erently) our  lives  are  no  longer  be- 
set  by  waves  of  lesser  desires." 

Dr.  Barnhardt  maintained  that  the 
soul,  the  receiving  instrument,  needs 
amplifiers.  One  of  these  is  prayer 
by  which  inharmonious  voices  are 
■uned  out  and  the  waves  of  God 
sweep  in.  Another  is  worship 
through  which  the  storm  and  stress 
of  life   are   cleared   away. 


ITS  UNIVERSALITY. 

The  universality  of  our  Lord's  Kingdom  was  not  an  afterthought.  It 
was  fundamental.  Standing  on  the  green  hill  outside  the  city  walls  and 
there  gazing  upon  the  great  sacrifice,  were  men  and  women  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  Asia  furnished  the  material  of  the  cross  and  the  scene 
of  the  curcifixion.  Africa  furnished  the  cross  bearer  and  Europe  fur- 
nished the  executioners,so  that  the  Son  of  Man  might  be  known  to  all  the 
world. 

"The  gospel  enlarges  our  horizon.  It  stirs  us  to  greater  endeavor.  It 
announces  our  marching  orders  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.  If  it  were  less  than  this,  we  could  not  accept 
it.  If  that  sun  yonder  does  not  illuminate  and  warm  all  the  earth,  it 
is  not  the  center  of  our  system.  If  there  is  a  place  where  its  warmth 
does  not  reach,  if  there  are  tides  which  its  power  does  not  move,  if  there 
is  a  locality  where  its  influence  does  not  go,  it  is  not  the  center  of  our 
system. 

"Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  all  mankind.  If  there  were  the 
slightest  fragments  of  our  race  which  he  ignored  or  passed  by,  if  there 
are  any  individuals  for  whom  he  did  not  suffer  and  die,  then  he  is  not  our 
Redeemer.  He  comes  as  the  Son  of  Righteousness  with  healing  in  his 
wings  for  all  nations  of  the  earth.  He  is  the  world's  one  hope  and 
Saviour— Rev.  F.  F.  Fry,  D.  D. 
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COMPARISON  SCHOLARSHIP  RURAL 
WHITE  TEACHERS. 

(State  School  Facts) 

To  get  a  proper  setting  and  to  catch  the  full  force  of  this  comparison  of 
the  qualification  and  preparation  of  the  rural  teachers  of  the  several  counties, 
according  to  the  statement  sent  out  by  State  Supt.  Allen,  Cabarrus  county 
appears  in  black  face  type  along  with  her  neighbors,  Stanly,  Rowan,  Iredell, 
Union  and  Mecklenburg,  which  are  the  counties  that  surround  us  and  have 
left  us  behind.     What's  the  reason  for  this? 

Rank  County      34   Union 

1      Durham      35   Cumberland 

2     Currituck      36   Robeson 

3     Pamlico      37   Transylvania 

4     Wilson      38   Catawba 

5     Gaston      39   Chowan 

6     Mecklenburg      40   Richmond 


7  Warren 

8  Scotland 

9  Hoke 

10  Edgecombe 

11  Guilford 

12  Pitt 

13  Vance 

14  Granville 

15  Nash 

16  Halifax 

17  Northampton 

18  New  Hanover 

19  Alamance 

20  Hertford 

21  Pasquatank 

22  Orange 

23  Buncombe 

24  Wake 

25  Bladen 

26  Montgomery 

27  Hyde 

28  Gates 

29  Polk 

30  Franklin' 

31  Martin 

32  Avery 

33  Anson 


41  Jackson 

42  Bertie 

43  Greene 

4r4  Camden 

45  Washington 

46  Rockingham 

47  Stanly 

48  Wayne 

49  Davidson 

50  Forsyth, 

51  Pender 

52  Tyrrell 


53   Rutherford 

54  Dare 

55   Columbus 

56   Iredell 

57    Lincoln 

!  J  Lenoir 

59   Chatham: 

60    Person 

61   Rowan 

62   Sampson 

63   Jones 

64 .Johnston 

65   McDowell 

66   Swain 

67    Moore 
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68  Henderson 

69  Carteret 

70  Perquimans 

71  Alexander 

72  Cabarrus 

73  Graham 

74  Cleveland 

75  Craven 

76  Onslow 

77  Duplin 

78  Harnett 

79  Caswell 

80  Davie 

81  Yadkin 

82  Stokes 

83  Alleghany 

81  Lee 


85   Yancey 

86       Beaufort:' 

87  '  ' : Wilkes 

88   Burke 

89   Caldwell 

90   Ashe 

91   Haywood 

92   Watauga 

93 Clay'. 

94   Madison 

95   Mitchell 

96   Randolph 

97   Macon 

98   Brunswick 

99   Surry 

100 Cherokee 


WALKING  IN  STEPS   FATHER  MADE. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  take  the  place  of  the  preacher— 
and  to  sermonize  its  readers,  but  it  can  not  refrain  from  moralizing  on 
occasions,  as  certain  events  develop. 

Last  week  a  son  was  arrested  who  had  been  declared  an  outlaw.  That 
son  was  not  born  an  outlaw.  The  time  was  when  he  was  an  innocent 
sweet  babe  in  his  mother's  arms— possibilities  in  the  child  to  be  a  power 
for  good  in  the  world. 

But  by  and  by  that  small  babe  grew  into  boyhood,  the  child  saw  what 
his  father  did,  that  father  was  the  hero  of  that  boy— what  that  father 
did  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  that  boy.  Soon  the  boy  grew  into  young  man- 
hood—the time  of  his  life  for  acting,  for  action,  for  doing  something.  He 
had  before  him  the  acts  of  his  own  father.  They  were  the  acts  of  his  hero 
and,  of  course,  he  thought  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father. 

He  followed  in  those  steps,  and  in  a  few  short  years  reached  the  stage 
where  the  court  declared  him  to  be  an  outlaw. 

Here  is  our  sermon  to  fathers.  Which  way  will  your  son  go,  if  he 
walks  in  your  footsteps?— Catawba  News-Enterprise. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  THE  MODERN  GIRL? 


The  editor  of  the  Elizabeth  City 
Independent  says  he  knows  a  cer- 
tain young  man  who  is  27  years  old 
and  who  occupies  a  reasonable  and 
high-salaried  position  with  a  going 
concern.  He  is  a  serious  minded 
young  chap  who  has  the  interest  of 
his  employers  at  heart  and  who  is 
in  line  for  promotion  that  will  step 
him  up  into  a  managerial  position 
with  a  salary  running  into  five  fig- 
ures. The  father  of  this  young  man 
said  to  him  the  other  day :  '  Son, 
isn't  it  about  time  you  were  looking 
around  for  a  nice  girl  for  a  wife  and 
settling  down  and  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  real  man  and  citi- 
zen?'' 

And  the  young  man  said  some" 
thing  like  this : 

"Yes,  Father  you  are  right;  I 
have  been  thinking  of  marriage;  but, 
Father,  you  don't  know  the  girls  of 
this  generation;  girls  today  are  not 
even  the  kind  of  girls  I  knew  before 
I  went  to  college.  Girls  generally 
used  to  have  modesty  and  charm  and 
gentility;  a  fellow  looked  upon  girls 
generally  with  respect  and  reverence. 
I  went  off  to  college  and  didn't  see 
much  of  ,~-irls  for  four  years;  then 
volunteered  when  we  entered  the 
World  War  and  saw  service  over 
seas  for  about  two  years;  of  course 
I  didn't  see  much  of  girls  then. 
When  I  came  back  home  with 
thoughts  of  girls  in  my  mind;  I 
hadn't  thought  much  about  girls  or 
seen  much  of  them  for  six  years. 
I'll  tell  you,  Father,  girls  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be.  What  I  have 
seen  of  girls  since  I  came  back  from 
France  has  just  about  disgusted  me; 


I'm  afraid  of  them;  take  the  general 
run  of  girls  to-day  and  they  are 
silly,  frivolous  and  unnecessarily 
extravagant  when  they  are  not  ac- 
tually immodest,  indecent,  profane 
and  immoral.  I  go  to  dances  and  hear 
them  curse  and  swear;  1  hear  them 
laughing  and  giggling  over  smutty 
jokes;  I  see  them  smoking  and 
drinking.  And  while  there  are  a 
lot  of  girls  who  don't  curse,  who 
don't  smoke  and  who  don't  drink, 
and  who  seem  to  have  some  respect 
for  themselves,  even  this  class  of 
girls  never  shuns  the  otter  kind  and 
they  look  upon  the  wild  doings  of  the 
bad  ones  as  if  they  thought  it  per- 
fectly proper  far  others  of  their  sex 
to  cany  on  in  disreputable  ways. 
And  that's  why  I  haven't  married;- 
I'm  going  to  hestate  a  long  time  be- 
fore I  give  my  name  and  everything 
I  possess  to  a  girl  of  this  generation; 
I  have  thought  I  might  go  way  back 
in  the  hills  somewhere  and  pick  out 
some  pretty7,  sensible  country  girl 
who  hasn't  been  contaminated]  by 
contact   with  our  city  kind." 

Then  the  Independent  editor  goes 
on   to   say: 

"This  is  not  a  piece  of  fiction;  it 
is  an  actual  conversation  between  a 
North  Carolina  father  and  son.  1 
print  it  that  thousands  of  girls  who 
read  this  newspaper — silly  girls,  wild 
girls,  sober  girls  and  good  girls — may 
note  how  thousands  of  young  men 
regard  their  sex  today.  It  is  some- 
thing girls  should   think  about. 

"But    I    am   wondering   what     the 
young   man    will   find    when   he   goes 
to  the  hills  for  a  wife?     I  am  think- 
( Continued   On  Page   18) 
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WHAT  ABOUT  THE  MODERN  BOY? 


The  young  man  friend  of  the  Eliza- 
beth City  Independent  editor,  who 
found  himself  considerably  dis- 
illusioned by  the  girls  of  the  present 
day  when  he  came  in  contact  with 
them  after  about  seven  years  of  be- 
ing at  school  and  war,  has  struck  a 
responsive  chord  in  "A  Raleigh 
Reader,"  who  declares  herself  as 
completely  disillusioned  in  the  boys 
of  today.  The  Raleigh  Reader  wants 
the  young  friend  who  is  quoted  in 
the  Elizabeth  City  Independent  to 
know  that  she  thoroughly  agrees  with 
him  about  the  girls,  but  wants  to 
know  at  the  same  time,  "What 
about  the  modern  boys?" 

' '  This  is  not  meant  to  be,  exactly, 
an  answer  to  the  article  I  read  i:i 
your  Sunday  paper  taken  from  the 
Monroe  Jornal,  and  quoting  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Elizabeth  City  Independ- 
ent on  the  views  of  a  certain  young 
friend  of  his  about  the  modern 
girl, ' '  she  says  in  a  communication 
to  The  News  and  observer.  The  ar- 
ticle simply  made  a  very  deep  im- 
pression on  me  because  I  happen  to 
have  very  much  the  same  views  as 
the  Elizabeth  City  editor's  friend, 
with  a  few  added  opinions  of  the 
male    sex. 

' '  I  am  what  is  known  as  one  of 
those  'sober,  good  girls,'  though 
I've  never  been  called  unattractive 
and  could  be  otherwise  if  I  choose, 
and  sometimes  I  do  stop  to  ask  my- 
self 'What's  the  use  anyway "?' when 
I  see  those  very  girls  who  '  smoke, 
drink,  swear,  and  laugh  at  smutty 
jokes'  gaining  all  the  time  in  popu- 
larity and  finally,  gaining  husband, 
home,    and      apparently,      happiness. 


Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  hard 
not  to  be  'one  of  the  crowd.' 

"I,  too,  had  a  conversation  with 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  'happy 
though  married,'  and  wants  to  see  me 
so,  very  much  on  the  same  order  as 
the  conversation  between  the  young 
man  and  his  father,  and  I  said  some- 
thing like  this : 

"I  have  reached  the  age  when  1 
should  marry,  and  I  want  to  marry 
and  have  a  home  of  my  own,  but  the 
boys  and  men  with  whom  I  come  in 
contact  are  not  those  from  whom  I 
would  choose  a  life  partner.  I  hear 
young  men,  in  my  own  home,  and  in 
the  homes  of  others,  make  remarks 
before  girls  that  would  have  been 
considered  inexcusable  ten,  even  five 
years  ago,  and  I  see  things  going  on 
around  me  that  fill  me  with  resent- 
ment and  disgust.  I  guess  I  am  con- 
sidered a  prude  by  them,  because  I 
won't  do  the  things  that  many  other 
girls  do  now-a-days  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  have  been  disillusioned  so 
many  times  about  men,  even  in  the 
last  few  months,  that  I  am  about  to 
conclude  that  men  are  all  of  a  kind 
— those  who  have  time  only  for  the 
girl  who  is  known  as  a  '  hot  shot. ' 

' '  It  seems  unfair  for  the  girl  who 
is  trying  to  play  square  to  have  so 
little  chance.  There  seem  to  be  cer- 
tain things  now-a-days  that  a  young 
man  expects  of  a  girl,  and  when  he 
finds  that  she  is  not  that  kind  of  a 
girl,    he's    through   with   her." 

That  is  what  a  Raleigh  girl  thinks 

of   the    modern    boy,    and    she    wants 

the  young  man  who  thinks  "girls  are 

not  what  they  used  to  be, ' '  to  know 

(Continued   On  Page   18) 
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What  About   The  Modern   Girl? 

(Concluded  From  Page  16.) 

ing  of  the  disillusionment  he  may 
find  there.  Way  back  in  the  hills 
of  a  mountain  county  in  Georgia  the 
other  day  I  saw  one  of  these  ' '  na 
contaminated ' '  young  things  in  a 
mountain  cabin.  Her  hair  was  bob- 
bed, she  wore  chiffon  hose  of  a  flesh 
color,  chewed  gum  with  her  mouth 
open,  and  was  reading  a  copy  of 
'•True    Confessions '     magazine." 


It  means  so  much,  now  and  hereaf- 
ter,  to   avoid  indiscretion.     Try  it. 


What  About   The  Modern  Boy? 

(Concluded  From  Page  17.) 

that  this  is  just  as  true  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  boys  of  her  acquaintance,  and 
they    are    considered    'nice   boys.' 

She  says  further  that  must  she 
choose  her  husband  from  one  of  this 
type,  she  prefers  "the  single  blessed 
state"  just  as  sincerely  as  does  the 
yor.ng  man  of  the  first   story'. 

' '  I  am  wishing  him  all  kinds  of  luck 
in  Lis  search  for  a  'nice  looking,  sen- 
sible girl,"  she  concludes,  "because 
to  find  a  man  just  like  that  is  nv\ 
present   aim  in  life." 


GRANDMA'S  REVERIE. 

Grandma  sits  and  rocks,  hands  clasped  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
And  I  know  by  the  mist  in  her  eyes  that  her  thoughts  are  far  away. 
She  sees  the  humble  home  of  her  childhood,  with  windows  that  faced  the 

west. 
And  though  she  has  lived  in  grandeur,  I  am  sure  she  loved  this  one  the 

best. 
Grandma  dreams  of  the  Knights  of  valor  and  truth, 
To  whom  she  gave  her  heart  and  the  worship  of  youth, 
She  sees  the  long  years  of  toil  from  the  day  she  was  made  his  bride, 
As  they  struggled  to  rear  their  children  and  worked  along  side  by  side. 
And  now  they  are  grown,  and  have  wandered  far  away, 
And  Grandpa  sleeps  by  the  hillside  in  the  little  church  yard  grey, 
And  Grandma  sits  and  rocks,  hands  clasped  at  the  close  of  the  day, 

And  I  know  by  the  mist  in  her  eyes  that  her  thoughts  are  far  away. 
Flora  Melvin  Lewis  White  Oak,  N.  C. 
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THE  CHEERFUL  CRIPPLE. 


News  & 

To  establish  and  maintain  a  suc- 
cessful mail  order  subscription  agency 
and  to  gain  and  hold  thousands  of 
customers  through  fair  dealings  and 
courteous  treatment  is  an  accomplish- 
ment of  "which  a  man,  strong  of  limb 
and  scound  of  body,  might  well  boast. 
But  for  this  and  more  to  be  accom- 
plished by  a  young  man,  spending  his 
life  in  bed,  is  rather  remarkable. 

The  story  of  the  success  of  Up- 
ton G.  Wilson,  "Cheerful  Cripple," 
of  Madison,  N.  C,  dates  back  through 
a  number  of  years  and  shows  how 
mere  grit  and  stick-to-it-iveness  won 
a  victory  well  worth  recording. 

A  severed  spinal  cord  with  total 
paralysis  below  the  ninth  vertebra 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  place  Mr. 
Wilson  in  the  discard.  Instead,  he 
has  proved  by  his  splendid  fight  for 
success,  happiness  and  even  life  itself, 
that  though  a  man  may  be  down  he 
is  never  out  until  he  himself  admits 
it. 

"Feeling  Fine"   He  Says. 

In  the  early  evening  of  July  24, 
1912,  without  any  warning  whatever, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  shot  through  the 
spine  and  lungs  by  a  cowardly  negro, 
whom  he  had  just  discharged  for 
intoxication  and  disorderly  conduct. 
Paralysis  of  that  part  of  the  body 
below  the  wound  instantly  resulted. 
Double  pneumonia  quickly  developed 
and  for  weeks  life  hung  by  a  thread, 
but  during  all  this  time  and  later 
when  his  life  was  despaired  of,  he 
never  lost  courage.  When  asked  how 
he  felt  he  always  replied,  "I  am 
feeling  fine. ' '  He  still  feels  !  that 
way. 

Prom     the     first,     surgeons     pro- 


Observer. 

nounced  his  case  hopeless  and  after 
seven  weeks  in  a  hospital  sent  him 
home  to  die.  But  immediately  upon 
reaching  home  the  young  man  showed 
the  stuff  he  was  made  of  by  begin- 
ning to  get  better,  and  three  months 
later  entered  a  hospital  to  go  under 
the  surgeon 's  knife,  for  prior  to  this 
time,  he  had  been  too  ill  for  an  oper- 
ation. After  careful  examination 
doctors  and  surgeons  again  decided 
that  he  was  too  nearly  dead  to  be 
operated  on.  Back  home  again  on 
Christmas  Eve  he  went  to  try  to 
get  strong  enough  to  go  through  the 
ordeal  of  having  his  broken  back 
mended.  Afer  three  months  more 
of  waiting  during  which  time  he 
gradually  gained  strength,  he  under- 
went a  major  operation.  The  shat- 
tered vertebra  was  taken  care  of, 
and  the  spinal  cord,  dead  two  inches 
below  the  injury,  was  wrapped  with 
a  gold  wire  and  put  back  into  posi- 
tion. But  while  the  operation  even- 
tually made  him  more  comfortable, 
it  proved  conclusively  that  he  could 
never  walk  again. 

Readjustments  Necessary. 
Followed  months  of  mental  read- 
justments as  Mr.  Wilson  began  to 
realize  that  he  must  spend  his  life 
in  bed.  Finally  the  "little  blue 
devils,"  which  crept  often  to  his  bed- 
side when  he  first  began  to  east 
about  for  employment  suitable  for 
a  man  whose  lower  limbs  and  more 
than  half  his  back  were  without  any 
sense  of  feeling  or  motion  whatever, 
were  conquered,  and  the  ' '  Cheerful 
Cripple"  emerged  ready  to  meet  life 
with  a  smile.  He  won  his  appellation 
honestly  and  retains  it  fairly. 
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As  soon  as  his  strength  would  per- 
mit be  began  doing  something.  At 
first  be  took  a  correspondence  course 
in  cartooning,  for  which  be  had  a 
natural  bent,  but  soon  found  this  too 
taxing.  He  must  do  something  else. 
It  chanced  that  this  next  something 
was  the  soliciting  of  magazine  sub- 
scriptions. At  first  he  sold  sub- 
scriptions for  but  two  or  three  pub- 
lications. Results  were  so  gratifying 
that  be  widened  his  activities  and 
eventually  began  issuing  little  cata- 
logs offering  all  of  the  better  known 
magazines.  As  a  result  of  careful 
management,  his  business  has  shown 
consistent  growth.  He  has  served 
more  than  50,000  customers  and  is- 
sues from  5,000  to  10,000  catalogs 
annually. 

Through  his  work  as  a  subscription 
agent,  Mr.  Wilson  has  become  known 
to  thousands  of  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  South  as  the  "Cheerful  Crip- 
ple," and  his  name  is  a  synonym 
for  fair  and  honest  dealing.  He 
makes  it  a  practice  to  please  his 
customers  regardless  of  the  time  and 
trouble  necessary  to  do  so,  and  places 
all  orders  within  24  hours  after  they 
are  received.  His  service  now  covers 
every  periodical  in  America. 
Selling  Chewing  Tobacco. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Wilson  was  very 
much  interested  in  selling  plug  to- 
bacco and  made  many  friends  among 
chewers  of  the  weed  through  his  mail 
order  plug  tobacco  business.  He 
bought  the  tobacco  at  wholesale 
prices  and  retailed  it  by  mail  cheaper 
than  it  could  be  bought  in  the  stores. 
How7ever,  this  business  soon  grew  too 
heavy  for  him  to  personally  super- 
vise and  so  he  decided  to  devote 
more  time  and  attention  to  his  maga- 
zine business.     Through  the  mails  he 


has  made  as  active  a  canvass  as  any 
traveling  agent,  and  has  been  reward- 
ed with  many  special  prizes  and  cash 
bonuses  for  securing  subscriptions. 
His  picture  has  appeared  in  several 
publications,  especially  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  as  one  of  the  banner 
agents. 

Today  he  is  a  successful,  cheerful 
business  man,  with  an  outlook  on 
life  that  is  the  envy  of  his  friends 
Folks  like  to  visit  him.  Strangers 
passing  through  town  often  stop  by 
for  a  chat.  Friends  and  strangers 
alike  admire  his  courage  and  resource- 
fulness. 

In  addition  to  conducting  a  sub- 
scription agency,  Wilson  does  quite 
a  bit  of  writing.  He  is  local  cor- 
respondent for  a  number  of  out-of- 
town  papers  and  occasionally  writes 
feature  articles  for  the  newspapers 
he  represents.  These  usually  are  of 
a  humorous  trend  and  are  widely 
read  and  commented  upon. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Mr.  Wilson 
was  sworn  in  as  justice  of  the  peace 
for  bis  township.  Since  that  time 
he  has  tried  some  interesting  cases 
of  minor  importance  and  has  united 
in  marriage  quite  a  number  of 
couples  of  fond  young  lovers.  He 
performs  the  wedding  ceremony  with 
all  the  ease  and  dignity  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  clergy. 

Takes   Them  As   They   Come. 

If  he  happens  to  be  sitting  up 
when  the  prospective  bride  and 
groom  arrive,  he  proceeds  with  the 
ceremony  from  his  wheel  chair;  but 
if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  he  is  lying 
in  bed,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing the  twain  one. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  baseball  fan  and 
radio  enthusiast.  During  the  sum- 
mer  be   usually   manages  to  see   one 
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or  more  ball  games  a  week.  He 
watches  from  the  ear  in  which  he 
rides  and  follows  the  game  closely. 
In  winter  he  turns  to  radio  for  en- 
tertainment and  relaxation.  Sunday 
night  sermons  are  his  delight. 

"The  Cheerful  Cripple"  lives  his 
title.  He  radiates  good  cheer  and 
optimism.  He  is  a  church  worker, 
often  leads  in  community  betterment 
enterprises,  and  takes  a  keen  interest 
in  local,  State  and  national  affairs. 
In  fact,  with  the  exception  that  he 
lives  it  from  bed,  he  lives  a  normal, 
useful   life. 

He  is  a  confirmed  nature  lover 
and  never  tires  of  watching  the  won- 
ders the  changing  seasons  bring. 
Birds  are  his  especial  hobby.  Stories 
which  he  has  written  of  the  feather- 
ed friends  have  attracted  favorable 
comment.  About  his  home  are  large 
numbers  of  many  kinds  of  birds. 
Even  the  shy  thicket-loving  cardinal 
nests  each  year  in  a  spot  he  can  see 
from  his  window. 

Mr.  Wilson's  latest  venture  is  de- 
livering public  addresses  from  his 
wheel  chair.  He  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  public  appearances,  at  which 
he  has  always  held  the  close  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers.  So  far,  he  has 
confined  himself  to  speaking  at  his 
local  high  school  auditorium.  He  has 
also  written  one  very  interesting  play 
which  has  been  successfully  pro- 
duced. 

On  the  left  side  of  his  bed  is  his 
desk  at  which  he  works  assiduously 
when  lying  on  the  left  side.  On  the 
other  side  is  his  rolling  table  on 
which  his  radio  and  telephone  are 
within  easy  reach.  Within  reach, 
also,  is  his  little  typewriter  table 
which  is  often  in  use.  Members  of 
the  familv  are  awakened  many  morn- 


ings by  the  click  of  the  typewriter 
as  he  writes  letters  for  the  early  mail 
or  prepares  a  news  article. 

A  few  years  ago  when  there  was 
a  keenly  felt  need  for  a  pastor's 
home  in  his  community,  Mr.  Wilson 
convinced  his  neighbors  that  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  build  one.  But 
there  vi  as  no  funds.  Soon  a  build- 
ing committee  was  selected  with  Mr. 
Wilson  as  secretary.  Immediately 
he  issued  circular  letters  to  the  Sun- 
day schools  in  the  State  with  the 
request  that  they  send  one  dollar  as 
a  contribution  for  building  the  home. 
With  less  than  $1,000  secured  in  this 
way,  but  still  enough  for  a  nucleus, 
the  church  members  began  opera- 
tions and  the  parsonage  completed 
in  a  short  time,  was  housing  the 
pastor  and  his  family  in  less  than 
six  months  from  the  date  its  chief 
builder  made  others  of  the  congrega- 
tion realize  that  the  pastor  must 
have  a  home  among  his  people.  Prior 
to  this  time  the  pastor  had  resided 
in  a  town  some  miles  away  and  con- 
sequently had  been  unable  to  fulfill 
all  of  a  pastor's  duties. 

To  the  young  men  and  boys  around 
him,  Mr.  Wilson  is  both  pal  and 
adviser;  to  the  older  people  he  is 
trusted  friend;  but  to  all  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact,  he  is  the  personi- 
fication of  truth  .and  optimism. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Up- 
ton G.  Wilson  is  much  more  phy- 
sically helpless  than  is  the  average 
paralytic.  If  he  sits  in  a  chair  or 
car  he  must  be  lifted  into  it  and 
then  must  brace  himself  with  hands 
and  arms  in  order  to  hold  his  body 
in  position.  Neither  his  legs  nor 
feet  are  of  any  use  whatever  to  him 
so  far  as  moving  himself  around  is 
concerned.     He  is  unable  to  turn  him- 
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self  in  bed  without  assistance  and 
is  forced  to  lie  on  an  air  cushion 
to  preveunt  the  congestion  that  would 
otherwise  naturally  cause  more  seri- 
ous affliction. 

He  is  most  comfortable  while  lying 
in  bed  and  does  his  best  work  there. 
He  was  twenty-three  years  old  when 
injured  and  still  retains  his  youth. 


"The  Cheerful  Cripple"  is  never 
pessimistic.  Warm-hearted,  cour- 
ageous, friendly,  he  greets  the  world 
with  a  smile  and  is  living  proof 
that  life  can  be  usefully  and  happily 
lived  even  though  it  has  to  be  lived 
within  the  limited  confines  of  bed 
and   wheel   chair. 


When  a  resolute  young  fellow  steps  up  to  the  great  bully,  the  World, 
and  takes  him  boldy  by  the  beard,  he  is  often  surprised  to  find  it  comes 
off  in  his  hand,  and  that  it  was  only  tied  on  to  scare  away  timid  adven- 
turers.— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


A  CASE  OF  BUY  OR  SELL. 


By  Frederick 

This  machine  is  a  genuine  trade, 
.sir,"  declared  Ed  Parker,  speak- 
ing to  Mr.  Willard  Stoeker,  a  local 
grocer,  who  had  called  to  inspect  the 
half  dozen  or  more  second-hand  auto- 
mobiles which  were  for  sale  in  the 
modest  ware-rooms  rented  by  Parker 
and  Cummings,  two  young  men  who 
recently  had  pooled  their  money  and 
entered  the  automobile  business  in 
conjunction  with  general  repair  work. 
"We  can  sell  you  this  machine  for 
five  hundred  dollars.  It  has  been  run 
less  than  ten  thousand  miles.  New 
it  would  cost  you  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  You  might  say,  Mr.  Stoeker, 
that  just  the  new  has  been  worn  off." 

"It  is  a  good  looking  machine." 
remarked  Mr.  Stoeker,  viewing  the 
car  with  critical  eyes,  "and  a  stand- 
ard make,  too.  Suppose  you  take 
me  out  for  a  little  spin.  Just  a  mile 
or  so,  for  I  have  an  appointment 
with  friends  who  are  to  meet  me  here 
at  twelve  o'clock.  I  am  to  take  them 
to  Pratt's  Junction  in  time  to  make 
the    twelve-fortv-five    train    for    Bos- 


E.  Burnham. 

ton.  I  want  to  be  back  here  by  elev- 
en-thirty so  that  in  case  we  do  not 
come  to  temis  I  can  go  to  the  garage 
and  get  my  truck." 

' '  We  will  come  to  terms  all  right, 
Mr.  Stoeker,"  laughed  Parker,  as  he 
rolled  back  the  garage  door.  ' '  Step 
aboard  and  we  will  be  off  inside  of 
ten  seconds.  There 's  a  splendid  bat- 
tery in  this  machine.  All  one  needs 
to  do  is  to  step  on  the  starter  and 
she  starts  humming.  You  don't  even 
have  to  pull  out  the  'choke." 

There  was  a  broad  smile  on  Mr. 
Stoeker 's  face  when  they  returned  to 
the  garage  ten  minutes  or  so  later.  It 
was  very  evident  that  he  was  pleased 
by  the  brief  demonstration.  As.  he 
stepped  from  the  machine  he  thrust  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  took  there- 
from his  wallet.  "I  am  satisfied, 
young  man."  he  declared.  "Make 
me  out  a  bill  of  sale  and  I  will  settle 
with  you  in  full." 

Ed  Parker  chuckled  inwardly  as 
he  hastily  made  out  the  bill  of  sale. 
"Jack  will  be  surprised  enough  when 
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he  gets  baek  and  finds  that  boat 
gone, ' '  he  murmured  very  softly. 
' '  That 's  what  I  call  carrying  a  deal 
through  with  some   snap. " ' 

The  paper  having  been  made  out, 
Mr.  Stocker  handed  Parker  the  little 
pile  of  bank  notes,  and  while  the  lat- 
ter was  counting  the  money  Mr. 
Stocker 's  friends  arrived.  Parker 
had  little  mo,re  than  placed  the  money 
in  the  safe  when  Mr.  Stocker  led 
the  way  out  to  where  the  machine 
wan  standing.  Within  a  minute  he 
and  his  friends  were  on  their  way  to 
Pratt's  Junction,  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant. 

Mr.  Stocker  and  his  friends  had 
been  gone  about  ten  minutes  when 
Jack  Cunrmings  showed  up  at  the 
garage.  There  was  a  wide  grin  on 
Parker's  face  as  Jack  entered  the 
salesroom.  ' '  Miss  anything,  Jack  1 ' ' 
he  queried. 

Jack  took  a  hasty  look  about,  and 
the  next  instant  he  exclamed :  "You 
don't  mean  that  you  nave  sold  that 
car  we  got  from  Johnson?"  he  yel- 
led. 

"Sure  thing,  Jack.  Mr.  Stocker, 
the  grocer,  bought  it.  Got  five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  cold  cash.  He's  on 
his  way  to  Pratt's  Junction  with  a 
party  of  friends,  and  as  happy  as  a 
cat  with  two  tails.  That's  what  I 
call—" 

Jack  did  not  stop  to  hear  his  part- 
ner   finish    the    sentence.     He   bolted, 
for  the  street  and  less  than  ten  sec- 
onds later  he  had  started  up  his  mo 
torcycle. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  shouted 
Parker,  emerging  from  the  garage 
as  Jack  swung  into  the  saddle. 

Jack  did  not  answer.  Just  then 
he  was  pulling  his  cap  down  prepar- 


atory to  ' '  eating  up  the  road. ' '  Be- 
fore Parker  could  repeat  the  question 
Jack  was  off  on  the  road  leading  to 
Pratt's  Junction.  "He  will  find 
out  what  the  trouble  is  when  I  get 
back, ' '  muttered  Jack  as  he  shot 
down  the  road  at  a  fifty  miles  per 
hour  clip.  "He  knew  better  than  to 
let   that   machine   go   out." 

Ten  miles  from  the  sSart  Jack 
sighted  the  machine  he  was  chasing 
and  a  few  seconds  later  he  passed 
it.  Near  the  base  of  a  considerable 
incline  he  stopped  and  dismounted, 
and  with  uplifted  hands  signaled 
Mr.  Stocker  to  stop  his  machine.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  so  up  the 
rise  thle  touring  ear  came  to  a  stop, 
only  to  begin  to  roll  gackwnrd  an 
instant  later.  It  had  backed  less 
than  fifteen  feet,  however,  when 
Jack  trigged  the  left  j'ear  wheel  with 
a  stick  of  cordwood  which  he  had 
taken   from   an  adjacent  pile. 

"What's  the  matter  with  these 
brakes?"  roard  Mr.  Stocker. 

' '  They  are  both  out  of  commis- 
sion, ' '  replied  Jack.  ' '  That  machine 
needs  new  brake-linings.  If  I  had 
been  at  the  garage  I  would  not  have 
allowed  you  to  take  it  out  on  the 
road.     That  is  why  I  chased  you  up. ' " 

' '  But  my  friends  here  have  got  to 
make  the  twelve-forty-five  train  for 
Boston  at  Pratt 's  Junction ! ' '  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Stocker.  ' '  It  is  very  impor- 
tant   that    they   get    there. ' ' 

"Mm.  'well,  you  had  better  let  me 
take  the  wheel  Mr.  Stocker,"  said 
Jack  after  a  moment  of  hesitation. 
' '  I  will  leave  my  machine  here  beside 
the  road." 

Mr.  Stocker  needed  no  urging  and 
a  moment  or  two  later  Jack  started 
up  the  engine. 
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In  order  to  understand  what  pre- 
sently came  to  pass  it  will  be  well 
at  this  point  to  describe  the  road 
leading  down  to  Pratt's  Junction. 
The  station  was  located  at  the  foot 
of  a  long,  steep  hill.  There  was  a 
grade  crossing  there,  and  just  across 
the  railroad  was  a  sharp  rise.  It 
was  a  macadam  road,  one  of  the  best 
in  the  county.  Jack  figured  on 
coasting  down  to  thte  crossing  on 
"second,"  the  same  action  as  a  make- 
shaft  brake.  The  sharp  rise  on  the 
other  side  of  the  railroad  would,  of 
coarse,  bring  the  machine  quickly 
to  a  stop.  The  stick  of  cordwood  he 
had  brought  along  for  the  purpose 
of   trigging   the   wheels. 

When  about  halfway  down  the 
long  hill  leading  down  to  the  sta- 
tion Jack  heard  the  shrill  whistle 
of  a  locomotive.  Then  the  automo- 
bile was  making  about  twenty  miles 
per:  hour  and  was  increasing  in 
speed  a  bit,  rather  than  diminish- 
ing. 

' '  The  flagman  is  out ! ' '  yelled  one 
of  the  men  in  the  ear.  ' '  Can 't  you 
hold  her  back  a  bit?  You  can't 
make  it!" 

"Open  her  up  to  thie  limit!" 
shouted  another.  ' '  Give  her  the  gas ! 
Step  on  her  boy!  Step  on  her! 
Open  her  up!  Put  her  into  'high.' 
Give  her  the  gas  I  tell  you ! ' ' 

Through  an  opening  in  the  trees 
Jack  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
speeding  locomotive  with  its  long 
train  of  coaches.  He  needed  no  one 
to  tell  him  that  the  east-bound  ex- 
press was  pounding  over  the  rails  to- 
ward the  crossing  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed. 

"Open  her  up  you  fool!"  howled 
another  of  the  men     "Step   on  her! 


Give  her  the  gas.  You  fool,  give  it 
to  her!" 

But  Jack  did  not  "open  her  up," 
not  by  considerable.  Gripping  the 
wheel,  he  eyed  the  road  as  the  ma- 
chine neared  the  crossing  and  the 
time  came,  perhaps  two  seconds  be- 
fore the  great  engine  thundered  over 
the  crossing,  that  he  swerved  from 
the  highway  and  the  car  shot  down 
a  slight  embankment  into  a  pool  of 
stagnant  water,  where  it  came  to  an 
abrupt  stop. 

"Sorry  to  land  you  here,  gentle- 
men, ' '  remarked  Jack,  the  while  as 
white  as  a  peice  of  chalk,  "but, 
well,  I  thought  it  was  the  safest  move 
to  make." 

"Never  mind  where  you  have  land- 
ed us,  so  long  as  you  didn't  land  us 
in  front  of  that  express,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  men.  "You're  a  hero, 
young  man.  You  kept  your  head 
and  did  the  right  thing  when  we  were 
howling  our  heads  off  for  you  to  do 
the  wrong  thing.  If  you  had  fol- 
lowed our  commands  the  railroad 
hands  would  be  picking  us  up  in  pieces 
about  now." 

Jack  waded  through  the  mud  and 
water  to  solid  ground  and  picking  up 
a  length  of  plank  which  chanced  to 
be  at  hand,  bridged  the  way  from 
the  machine  to  where  he  was  standing. 
It  was  but  a  moment  or  two  before 
all  of  the  men  were  landed  dry-shod. 
There  was  no  time  for  the  thro* 
friends  of  Mr.  Stocker  to  tarry,  how- 
ever, for  their  train  was  about  due. 
Nevertheless,  they  all  three  warmly 
gripped  Jack's  hand  in  parting,  tell- 
ing him  how  grateful  they  were  for 
saving  their  lives. 

"Well,  Mr.  Stocker,  I  guess  it's  a 
case   of    walking   back    to   where   my 
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motorcycle  is  standing,"  .remarked 
Jack,  when  the  former  had  returned 
from  seeing  his  friends  off.  "Luck- 
ily I  have  a  side-car,  so  I  can  carry 
you  back  to  the  centre  from  there. 
Tomorrow  I  am  going  to  try  to  get 
this  ear  out  onto  'the  road  again. 
When  we  get  up  to  my  place  of  busi- 
ness I  will  return  _to  you  the  five 
hundred  dollars  you  paid  for  the 
ear. ' ' 

Mr.  Stocker  proved  to  be  a  good 
walker  and  within  an  hour  and  a  half 
they  reached  Jack's  motor-cycle. 
Twenty  minutes  later  Jack  stopped 
in  front  of  his  garage.  Going  with- 
in with  Mr.  Stocker,  lie  went  to  the 
|  safe  and  took  therefrom  the  five  hun- 
dred dollars  which  had  been  paid  his 
partner.  This  he  handed  over  to  the 
grocer,  receiving  in  return  the  receipt- 
ed bill  of  sale.  The  while  Parker  stood 
just  without  the  office,  looking  as 
black  as  a  thunder-cloud. 

"I  will  be  in  and  see  you  again 
within  a  day  or  two,  young  man, ' ' 
said  Mr.  Stocker  as  he  was  about  to 
go.  "I  want  to  do  business  with 
you. 

' '  I  guess  it 's  about  time  you  and 
1  dissolved  partnership,  Jack. ' ' 
growled  Parker  when  Mr.  Stocker 
had  gone. 

' "  I  thing  so,  Ed,  too,  if  this  a  sample 
of  your  business  dealings, ' '  replied 
Jack,  looking  keenly  into  Parker's 
eves.  "You  knew  better  than  to 
let  that  machine  go  out  on  that  road 
with  the  brakes  out  of  commission. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  no  lives  were 
lost,  but  it  wasn  't  your  fault.  I  ditched 
the  car  in  the  swamp  close  to  the  rail- 
road in  order  to  avoid  being  struck 
by  the  express." 

Parker  made  no  reply  and  for  the 


the  balance  of  the  afternoon  he 
mumbled  and  grumbled  to  himself. 
The  following  morning  he  was  in 
just  about  the  same  frame  of  mind. 
As  the  morning  progressed  his  anger 
seemed  to  increase,  and  finally  the 
time  came  that  he  stepped  up  to 
Jack,  who  was  making  some  repairs 
on  a  ear.  "It's  a  ease  of  buy  or  sell," 
he  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice.  "I  don't 
care  about  having  any  further  busi- 
ness dealings  with  you.  I'll  give 
you  just  twenty-four  iiours  to  raise 
a  thousand  dollars.  If  you  can't  do 
it,  I  will  hand  you  a  thousand  dollars 
for  your  interest  in  the  business." 

"1  guess  it  will  be  ;;  case  of  sell 
on  my  part,  then.  Ed,"  replied  Jack. 
"What  money  I  have  is  tied  up  in 
this    bigness. ' ' 

' '  Do  you  want  to  go  down  with 
me  and  see  a  lawyer  about  it  now?" 
questioned  Parker. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  it  will  be  just  as 
well  to  go  now  as  tomorrow,'-'  replied 
Jack  wearily.     "I — " 

"Buy,  Jack!" 

Jack  jumped  and  saw  standing 
close  at  hand  Mr.  Stocker,  a  grim 
smile  on  his  face. 

"I  will  count  it  a  pleasure  to  ad- 
vance you  a  thousand  dollars,  Jack," 
continued  the  grocer,  placing  a  fath- 
erly hand  upon  Jack's  shoulder. 
"You  will  make  a  success  of  this 
business — alone. ' ' 

The  following  day  found  Jack  in 
business  by  himself,  and  somehow 
he  breathed  easier  now  that  he  had 
the  sole  management  of  the  venture. 
That  afternoon  he  succeeded  in  ex- 
tricating the  mired  touring  ear  and 
towed  it  back  to  the  garage.  When 
it  had  been  washed  up  he  found  it 
none  the  worse  for  its  mud  bath.  The 
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ensuing  day  he  put  on  new  brake  lin-  which    same    cannot    De    said    of    Ed 

ings.     Before  night  it  was  once  more  Parker,  who,  starting  in  business  for  j 

the  property  of  Mr.   Stocker.  himself,   failed   within   a  year. 
And  Jack  did  succeed  in  business, 


"COUNTRY  THINGS  I  LOVE  MOST" 

Here  is  an  exquisitely  phrased  description  of  many  alluring  country 
things  beloved  by  one  Alabama  woman  reader: — 

White  pine  floors  and  rag  rugs  that  are  like  open  books, 

Old  albums  full  of  old-fashioned  folk;  an  ancient  clock  that  struggles 

to  chime,  and  candlesticks. 
Dim  attics  with  rough  dusty  rafters,  where  old  books  and  trunks  and 

mice   and   birds   stay, 
And  the  quiet  friendly  bustling  of  a  rainy  day. 
Old  broken  fences  covered  with  vines  and  drowsy  candleflies  that  have 

danced  all  night, 
Wise  gray-headed  dandelion  nodding  to  yellow  butterflies, 
The  sound  of  far-off  bells  and  wood-chopping  before  dawn  and  echoes, 
A  low  fork  in  a  tree  and  slim  maidenly  saplings  and  all  trees. 
Clumsy,  dusty  bumblebees  that  tumble  out  of  hollyhocks  and  flowers, 
Tiny  shells  that  have  lost  their  tenants, 
And  pure  white  sand  in  the  bed  of  a  brook,  and  the  pitiful  helplessness 

of  a  dragonfly  in  the  water 
Spider  webs  in  the  sun,  showing  costly,  dewy  jewels: 
Low  dainty  bushes  that  robins  love, 
A  path  in  the  woods, 

Hollow  stumps  and  holes  in  trees  and  tiny  blue  eggs, 
A  hickory  nut  that  a  squirrel  has  tasted, 

Furry  kittens,  a  puppy's  muddy  tracks,  and  little  pink  sunbonnets, 
Smooth  round  stones,  and  silky  skins  that  snakes  leave; 
The  rough,  dusty  touch  of  elm  leaves  and  the  peaceful  sight  of  a  bird 

against  a  cloud. 
Familiar  footsteps,  and  dainty  peach  blossoms,  and  the  sad,  lonesome 

odor  of  a  bonfire. 
Trickling  water,  and  the  touch  of  cool  fingers, 
The  smell  of  sage  and  lavender, 

Velvety  soft  moss  growing  around  the  roots  of  trees, 
And  cool  many-scented  breezes, 
The  friendly  creaking  of  an  old  rocking  chair. 
And  dying  moans  of  burning  logs, 

Moist  brown  earth  sprinkled  with  shattered  corn  tassels, 
And  the  smooth  glossiness  of  wheat  straw. 
Pink  clouds  after  a  storm,  and  the  soft  enveloping  dreaminess  of  night, 

and  night  sounds,  and  stars. 

Elsie  Hope  Dillion  in  Progressive  Farmer. 
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THE  DAUGHTER'S  VOICE. 


(Asheville 

"I  am  a  very  inexperienced  wo- 
man. My  father  ought  not  to  have 
such  a  stupid  older  daughter." 

Mrs.  Finley  J.  Shepard,  the 
former  Helen  Gould,  said  that 
while  testifying  in  the  litigation 
begun  last  week  in  connection  with 
the  $82,000,000  estate  left  by  her 
father.  The  beloved  Mrs.  Shepard, 
famous  the  world  over  for  the  im- 
mensity of  her  benefactions  and  the 
splendor  of  her  character,  is  of 
course  stupid  in  no  sense  of  the 
word.  She  is,  in  spite  of  her  mod- 
est disclaimer,  an  unusually  able 
and  useful  woman.  What  she  meant 
in  the  statement  just  quoted  was 
that  her  father  should  have  edu- 
cated and  trained  her  as  a  girl  for 
some  profession  or  special  line  of 
work.  In  fact  she  explained  that 
this  lack  of  training  had  grievously 
handicapped  her  in  later  years  in 
the  management  of  her  money  and 
the  supervision  of*  the  business  in 
which    that    wealth    was    invested. 

But  Mrs.  Shepard 's  self-indict- 
ment for  stupidity  is  by  no  means 
an  infrequent  or  surprising  cry. 
This  country  today  is  full  of  young 
women  lamenting  that  their  fathers 
should  have  such  stupid  daughters. 
They  have  come  to  boredom  in  their 


Citizen.) 

perpetual  and  feverish  hunt  for 
happiness  in  the  trifling  pursuits  of 
the  average  American  girl  with 
money.  They  have  discovered  that 
such  things  do  not  eonstitutte  a  suit- 
able outlet  for  their  abundance  of 
energy.  And  they  understand  in- 
stinctively that  young  energy  with- 
out a  proper  outlet  is  a  dangerous 
engine.  The  litany  of  their  discon- 
tent is:  "If  I  don't  find  something 
to  do,   I'll  go  mad!" 

That  is  an  indictment  of  their 
fathers  far  more  than  of  themselves. 
The  father  of  to-day  is  too  prone  to 
satisfy  his  own  vanity  by  using  his 
daughter  as  a  rack  for  the  display 
of  tine  clothes  and  flashing  jewels. 
He  likes  the  incense  of  the  flattery, 
"Dad  gives  me  everything  I  want!" 
He  fails  to  see  the  pain  and  amaze- 
ment with  which  this  same  girl  will 
discover  in  a  few  years  that  he  has 
robbed  her  of  a  career  by  neglect- 
ing to  train  her  for  usefcl  work  m 
the  world.  Girls  are" pointed"  for 
marriage  instead  of  self-support, 
because  their  parents  forgot  that 
self-support  is  the  surest  avenue  to 
a  sane  and  unhurried  and  therefore 
happy  marriage.  The"  stupid  daugh- 
ter"  is   at   a   discount  everywhere. 


HAD  NOT  GONE  SIGHT-SEEING  AT  HOME. 

Last  week  I  stopped  at  a  roadside  to  gather  some  goldenrod,  wild  asters, 
and  golden  glow.  An  old  resident  ambled  up  to  the  fence.  I  said,  ' '  The 
fall  flowers  are  very  beautiful  this  year."  He  spat,  and  replied,  "Yes, 
this  is  the  derndest  neighborhood  for  weeds  I  ever  saw."  He  spat 
again,  and  I  drove  on. — Dr.  Holland. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


By  J.  J.  Jones,  Jr. 


George  Howard  is  spending  a  few 
days  with  his  people  in  Sanford. 
t     t     t     t 

John  Kemp  has  returned  to  the 
institution,  after  spending  a  few  days 
with  his  people  in  Lenoir. 

±    t    +    i 

Paul  Camp  has  returned  to  the  in- 
stitution, after  a  short  visit  with  his 
people   in   Asheville. 

1     1    i     I 
Irvin  Cooper  has  been  placed  in  the 
s!  oe  shop  and  James  Ford  in  the  wood 
si:  op. 

1111 
Miss  Mable  Cloer  lias  resumed  her 
duties  at  the  school,  after  spending  a 
month's  vacation  with  her  brother,  in 
Statesville. 

1     1    1     j 
Mr.  Guy  Alexander,     one     of     the 
thiid  cottage  officers,  has  resumed  his 
duties  at  the  school  after  spending  a 
pleasant  vacation. 

lift 
Mr.    W.    M.    Crook    is    enjoying    a 
month's     vacation.     During     his     ab- 
sence   Mr.    D.    D.    Dalton    will    teach 
his  room. 

t  t  t  t 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Baker,  of  Xot- 
tawa,  Mich.,  visited  the  institution 
one  day  last  week.  Mr.  Baker  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Thorpe 
Military  Academy,  at  Lake  Forest, 
111. 

WW 

George  White  and  Howard  Catleit, 


members  of  the  seventh  and  first  cot- 
tases,  were  paroled,  last  Friday,  by 
Supt.  Eoger.  We  wish  them  su:cess 
at  Lome. 

1111 
Rev.    C.    C.    Myers,   pastor   of   the 
McKinnon    Presbyterian    Church,    cf 
Concord,  conducted  the   services   last 
Sunday  afternoon. 

f    t    t    f 

The  boys  who  were  visited  by  rela- 
tives last  Wednesday  were :  James 
Davis,  Louie  Pate,  Clay  Bates,  Tom 
Gross,  Jack  Steward,  Haskell  Avers, 
Lester  Campbell,  Richard  Petterpher, 
Lester  Love,  Fleming  Folyd  and  Sed- 
rict  Bass. 

T  f  f  t 
The  Goo.lman  Literary  Society,  held 
its  meeting  last  Monday  evening. 
The  debate  for  the  evening  was:  "Re- 
solved That  Steam  is  of  More  Use  to 
the  World  Than  Electricity."  It 
was  decided  by  the  judges,  that  the 
affirmative  side  won. 

1111 
The  Eoaer  Literary  Society  of  the 
seventh  cottage,  was  called  to  order 
last  Monday  evening-  by  Pies.  Pate. 
The  debate  for  the  evening  was:  "Re- 
solved that  the  Inventor  is  of  More 
Use  to  Mankind  than  the  Reformer." 
It  was  decided  by  the  judges  that  the 
affirmative  tide  won. 

t     t     t     t 
Generally  spsaking,    friendship    is 
about     the     ooziest     thing     there     is. 
Training  Se'ool  folk     are     well     ac- 
quainted   with    it    in    all    its    stages. 
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Nearly  everyone  who  comes  into  eon- 
tact  with  the  school,  whether  because 
of  personal  interest  or  through  mere 
curiosity,  waxes  enthusiastic.  But 
more  treasured  than  much  line  gold 
are  the  friends  who  having  come,  hav- 
ing seen,  and  having  been  conquered, 
do  not  allow  their  enthusiasm  to 
ooze,  but  instead  to  cement  into  a 
loyalty  that  is  unaffected  by  time  or 
circumstances. 

One  such  friend  lives  in  North 
Wilkesboro.  Interested  at  first  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  a  son  was  re- 
ceiving tie  advantages  of  the  school, 
this  estimable  lady  found  room  in  her 
heart  for  every  boy  at  the  school. 
When  her  son  left  the  school  there 
was  no  cessation  of  her  interest.     A 


widow,  and  not  rich  in  this  world's 
goods,  she  sends  from  time  to  time 
not  only  gifts,  but  even  cash  dona- 
tions "for  the  boys,"  all  in  a  beauti- 
ful spirit  that  bears  no  taint  of  alms- 
giving. The  last  time  it  w-as  apples 
— three  whole  barrels  of  them.  No 
real  live  boy  can  crunch  a  nice,  red, 
jaicy  apple  without  deriving  physical 
and  moral  benefit,  and  by  the  time 
each  boy  at  the  school  had  eaten 
something  like  three  apiece  they  w'ere 
not  only  in  good  humor  with  the  world 
and  all  contained  therein,  but  they 
were  all  agreed  that  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Fiedand  was  just  about  the  nicest 
lady  at  all.  In  which  opinion  they 
are  heartily  upheld  by  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  sehcool. 


HONOR  ROLL. 


Room  No.  1. 
"A" 

Olive  Davis,  Rodney  Cain,  Arthur 
Duke,  Chas.  Beech,  Jno.  Keenan,  Theo- 
dore Wallace,  Smiley  Morrow,  Val- 
ton  Lee,  Donald  Pate,  Irvin  Turner, 
Will  Smith,  Lee  McBride,  Earle  Lit- 
tle, Clyde  Pierce,  Clint  Wright, 
Martin  Bridgen,  Watson  O'quinn, 
Roby  Mullis,  Washington  '  Pickett, 
Thos.  Sessoms,  Carl  Henry,  Charles 
Crossraan,  Robert  Ferguson,  Lam- 
bert Cavenaugh,  Jas.  Davis,  Floyd 
Linville,  Vaughn  Smith,  Wm,  Mill- 
er, Geo.  Howard,  Charles  Blaekman, 
Albert  Hill,  Everett  Goodrich,  Jas. 
Alexander,  Earl  Crow,  Claiborne 
Jolly,  Howard  Riggs,  J.  J.  Jones 
Jr.,  Vestal  Yarborough,  Robert  Lee, 
Herbert   Apple. 

"B" 

Haskell  Avers,  Walter  Cummings, 
Oler  Griffin,  Percy  Briley,  Oscar 
Johnson,  Argo  Page,  Harry     Dalton, 


Geo.  Lafferty,  Freed  Mahoney,  Lou- 
is Pate,  Will  Case,  Carl  Osborne, 
Lexie  Newman,  Sam  Osborne,  Da- 
vid Brownj,  Jas.  Autry,  Elwyn 
Greene,    Mack    Wentz. 


Room  No.  3 

"A" 
Paul    Camp,    Jas.  Cumbie,  Ed  Cren- 
shaw-,   Clyde    Hollingsworth,    Arnold 
Teague,    Walter      Williams,      Clifton 
Hedris,  Clyde  Brown. 
"B" 
Connie    Loman,      Carlyle      Hardy, 
Fd    Ellis,    Carlton    Hegar,    Alton    Fi- 
ner,   Lester    Morris,    Garland    MeCall 
Jame :      Caviness,      Herbert      Poteat, 
James   Ford. 

Rocm  No.  4 
"A" 
Clay  Bates,  Ned  Morris,  Ray  Hat- 
ley,    Alfred    Stanley,    Jesse    Hurley, 
Reggie  Brown,  Pete  Ransom,  Conley 
Kirby,    Brevard    McLendon,    Cebern 
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McCoimell,  Broady  Riley,,  Adam 
Beck,  Ramond  Kennedy,  Calvin 
Forbushj  Clyde  Trollinger.  Fernon 
Wishon,  John  Faggart,  David  Queen, 
Cedric  Bass,  John  Creech,  Clarence 
Maynard,  Herman  Hemric,  Vernon 
Hall,  John  Forster,  Bloyce  John- 
son, Ed.  Moses. 

"B" 

Jeff  Letterman,  Hunter  Cline,  Del- 
mos  Stanley,  Harold  Crary,  Tom 
Grace,  Roscoe  Grogan,  Simon  Wade, 
Charles  Sherrill,  William  Hurley, 
Pearson  Hunsucker,  Harvey  Cook, 
Roy  Lingerf elt,  Res  Weathersby, 
John  Kivett,  Sam  Smith,  Jeff  Bliz- 
zard, Elmo  Oldham,  Jay  Lambert, 
Vance  Cook,  Norman  Watkins. 
Room  No.  5 
"A" 

Lyonel  MeMahan,  William  Har- 
mon, Turner  Preddy,  Van  Dowd, 
Eugene  Keller,  Robert  Sisk,  Walker 
Culler,  Maston  Britt,  Samuel  DeVon, 
Otis  Floyd,  John  Tomision,  Larry 
Griffith,  Woodrow  Kivett,  Ralph 
Glover,  Bronco  Owens,  David  Whii- 
aeker,  Linzie  Lambeth,  Elmer  Proc- 
tor, Cecil  Trull,  William  Walker, 
Dock    Cranfill,    John    Gray,    Howard 


Catlett,  Lamuel  Lane,  Floyd  Stanley, 
Dewey  Blackman,  Moody  Parker, 
Will  Hodge,  Lattie  McClam,  Fletch- 
er Heath,  Parks  Earnheart,  Andrew 
Parker,  Claude  Wilson,  Charlie  Bea- 
ver, Elmer  Mooney,  Tommie  Tedder, 
Keller  Tedder,  Robert  Sprinkle,  J. 
David  Sprinkle,  Marshal  Weaver, 
James  Long,  William  Harmon,  Les- 
ter Lore,  Ray  Brown,  George  Lewis, 
Ben  Cameron,  George  Cox,  James 
Robinson,  Al  Pettigrew,  Lester  Mat- 
thews, Frank  Ledford,  Willie  Rec- 
tor, Lee  King,  Lester  Franklin, 
Elias  Warren,  Andrew  Bivins,  Leon- 
ard Burleson,  Eugene  Glass  Kenneth 
Lewis,  Lee  Wright,  John  Hill,  Claude 
Dunn,  John  Watts,  Bert  Emry  Gar- 
land Ryals,  Carl  Ballard,  Lawrence 
Scales,  Willie  Proctor,  Britt  Gatlin. 
"B" 
James  Cook,  Elmer  Proctor,  Earl 
Greene,  Toddie  Albarty,  John  Hill, 
Carl  Ballard,  Cecil  Arnold,  Amos 
Ramsey,  Earl  Torrenee,  Earl  Ed- 
wards, Ralph  Clina.rd,  Everett  Cavc- 
naugh,  Robert  Cooper,  Lester  Lou, 
Theodore  Coleman,  Edgar  Sperlingj 
Willie  Shaw. 


The  first  of  all  virtues  is  innocence ;  the  next  is  modesty.  If  we  banish 
modesty  out  of  the  world,  she  carries  away  with  her  half  the  virtue  that 
is  in  it. — Addison. 
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Mecklenburg  county  will  hold  an  election  Dec.  9th  on  a  bond  issue  to 
build  a  county  hospital  for  tuberculosis.  Wake  and  all  other  big  coun- 
ties should  do  likewise  and  the  smaller  counties  should  unite  and  provide 
this  necessity  and  benefaction. — News  &  Observer. 


THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  KING'S  DAUGHTERS. 

On  the  9th  and  10th,  in  the  Temple  Baptist  Church  of  Wilminngton,  the 
1924  convention  of  The  King's  Daughters  was  held.  The  report  is  that  the 
convention  was  well  attended,  practically  all  the  circles  in  the  state  having 
one  or  more  delegates  in  attendance. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn,  of  Raleigh,  who  has  been  the  honored  president  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  presided.  Reports  from  the  various  circles  revealed 
a  year  of  fine  service  and  activity  in  the  peculiar  field  that  this  splendid  or- 
ganization occupies. 

In  addition  to  nearly  completing  payment  on  the  Memorial  Bridge,  at  the 
Jackson  Training  School,  where  this  organization  in  previous  years  aided 
materially  in  the  erection  of  the  first  cottage  home  and  built  outright  the 
beautiful  stone  chapel,  which  is  appropriately  named  for  Mrs.  Burgwyn,  and 
which  is  admired  by  the  thousands  that  pass  on  the  National  Highway,  the 
King's  Daughters  have  been  engaged  in  building  a  $6,000.00  chapel  at  Samar- 
cand,  on  which  a  considerable  sum  has  been  paid. 

The  Jackson  Training  School  and  Samarcand  have  all  the  time  appealed  to 
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the  interest  of  this  noble  order,  and  it  has  been  a  strong  and  loyal  supporter 
of  the  two  institutions.  The  pledges  made  to  the  latter  at  the  recent  meeting 
give  assurances  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10b,  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Jimison,  of  Spencer,  made  a 
most  admirable  address  fitting  into  the  spirit  that  animates  these  faithful 
workers  in  their  glorious  work  for  their  fellows.  Rev.  Jimison  is  an  attrac- 
tive speaker  and  the  message  that  he  delivered  the  assembled  women  en- 
couraged them  in  their  work. 

The  election  of  officers,  which  is  an  interesting  event  in  these  annual 
meetings,  resulted  as  follows : 

President — Mrs.  James  P.  Cook,  Concord, 

Vice-president — Miss  Easdale  Shaw-,  Rockingham, 

Recording  Secretary— Mrs.  Richard  "Williams,  Greenville, 

Treasurer— Mrs.  Z.  A.  Roehelle,  Durham, 

The  Executive  Committee: 

Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn,  Raleigh, 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Lawson,  Chapel  Hill, 

Mrs.  R.  M.  King,  Concord, 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Kelloway,  Wilmington, 

Miss  Mamie  Steele,  Rockingham. 

Central  Council  member:  Mrs.  Thad  R.  Manning,  Rosemary. 

The  convention  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  C.  G.  Burton,  fraternal 
visitor  from  the  Virginia  Branch  of  The  King's  Daughters.  Mrs.  Burton, 
whose  home  is  in  Belona,  Va.,  was  formerly  president  of  the  State  King  s 
Daughters  of  Virginia,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  order. 

The  splendid  hospitality  for  which  Wilmington  is  noted,  waxed  w-armer  and 
warmer  from  the  time  lady  Mayor  Cowan  officially  turned  over  the  keys  of 
the  city  to  the  women  in  a  speech  of  hearty  and  true  welcome  until  every  dele- 
sate  left  the  city.  The  convention  went  on  record  in  its  appreciation  of  the 
marked  attention  accorded  it. 

The  next  annual  convention  will  be  held  in  Salisbury. 


THE  WATER  IS  ALRIGHT. 

A  telephone  message  from  a  well  known  Albemarle  lady  the  other  day 
informed  us  of  the  fact  that  the  water  at  Misenheimer  White  Sulphur 
Springs  should  not  interfere  with  the  proposed  movement  on  the  part  of 
Stanly  and  Cabarrus  to  build  a  tuberculosis  sanitorium  there.  The  lady 
stated  that  there  is  a  deep  well  right  near  the  old  hotel  building  which 
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would  furnish  all  the  pure  fresh  water  necessary,  and  that  it  is  free 
from  sulphur  or  other  mineral  which  might  be  unfavorable  to  a  tubercu- 
losis patient. 

There  are  more  people  interested  in  the  proposed  joint  county  tubercu- 
losis sanitorium  than  we  thought  when  we  first  made  mention  of  the 
proposition  suggested  by  Editor  Cook  of  the  Uplift.  We  believe  that 
about  all  necessary  to  get  the  scheme  through,  would  be  for  some  civic 
organization  to  get  behind  it  and  keep  the  need  of  such  an  institution 
constantly  before  the  people  of  the  two  counties.  That  there  is  grave 
need  of  a  place  where  persons  of  the  two  counties  might  go  for  treatment 
for  that  dreadful  disease,  there  is  no  question.  All  agree  that  something 
should  be  done. — Albemarle  News-Herald. 

Funny  notions  take  hold  of  some  people  occasionally.  The  Albemarle 
News-Herald,  from  which  the  above  is  taken,  is  furnished  by  a  lady  with, 
data  that  overcomes  an  imaginary  objection.  For  twenty  years  or  more  a 
prominent  lady  of  Concord,  suffering  froma  serious  and  chronic  throat  trouble, 
always  spent  from  two  to  three  months  at  the  said  springs  annually,  and  she 
believed  up  to  her  death  at  a  ripe  age  -that  the  use  of  this  water  stayed  the 
disease. 

Again,  several  prominent  families  from  Wilmington  spent  summer  after 
summer  at  this  place  because,  as  they  said,  the  water  and  the  splendid  ozone 
that  flowed  freely  through  the  surrounding  pines,  checked  several  cases  of 
tuberculosis  that  had  crept  into  the  family. 

And  again,  the  former  owner,  Mr.  Alexander  Misenheimer,  who  lived  to  an 
auvancved  age,  had  suffered  from  tuberculosis  in  his  life  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  his  drinking  of  the  water  (sulphur)  and  living  in  the  splendid 
atmosphere  that  prevails  there  the  year  around  kept  him  in  a  fighting  trim 
to  whitstand  the  terrible  enemy,  if  not  eradicated  altogether,  as  some  believed. 
There  is  something  invigorating  about  the  atmosphere  round  about  Misen- 
heimer Springs. 

Nobody  however,  is  wedded  to  this  location.  The  point  is  this  and  this 
alone :  Cabarrus  county  and  Stanly  county  owe  a  pressing  duty  in  the  care  of 
their  tubercular,  who  cannot  now  get  treatment  and  are  unable  to  go  where 
treatment  is  available.  It  would  be  a  burdeia — or  apparently  so — in  each 
county  to  render  this  bounden  service  to  its  afflicted  citizens  in  separate  in- 
stitutions ;  and  the  suggestion  of  the  two  counties  joining  was  in  the  interest 
of  economy.  If  the  people  come  to  see  their  duty  in  this  matter  and  the 
authorities  make  this  combined  fight  against  the  terrible  and  growing  disease 
in   the   two   counties,   the  question   of  location  can  be   settled   afterwards   to 
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the  satisfaction  of  the  two  counties. 

The  fact  remains:  We  are  not  doing  our  full  duty  towards  these  afflicted 
among  us ;  and  we  are  playing  with  fire— who  knows  when  he  will  become  a 
victim  of  this  malady,  when  seeds  of  it  are  flying  everywhere  in  the  air, 
and  we  do  not  know  it.  Give  the  unfortunates  an  opportunity  to  regain  their 
health  and  give  them  the  knowledge  how  to  care  for  themselves  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  jeopardise  those  with  whom  they  associate.  This  is  a  bounden 
duty  resting  upon  an  intelligent  people  that  do  not  live  entirely  to  them- 
selves. 


IT'S  A  CONDITION. 

Even  the  non-believers  in  the  systems  of  religion  that  prevail  on  earth  will 
give  credit  to  the  splendid  influences  of  the  Bible  upon  society  and  the  acts 
of  men.  Judges  and  other  judicial  officers  are  cognizant  of  the  increase  of 
crime  and  a  growing  dereliction  among  the  young.     There  is  a  reason  for  all 

this. 

Bad  examples  of  the  grown-ups  very  largely  influence  the  acts  of  the  young. 
A  youngster  feels  that  he  is  approaching  manhood  when  he  can  pull  oft'  a 
stunt  that  some  grown-up  man  has  enacted.  Over  one-half  of  the  men  you 
see  on  the  streets  or  riding  in  cars  have  a  little  coffin-tack  hanging  from  their 
lips.  That  appeals  to  a  boy.  He  wants  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  he  will 
sooner  or  later  unless  wise  teaching  prevails.  It  is  illegal  to  sell  cigarettes 
to  the  boys  under  certain  ages,  yet  it  is  done  every  day  in  every  community. 
The  dealer,  who  does  this,  is  a  double  sinner— he  violates  the  law,  and  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  gain  he  leads  a  boy  into  a  miserably  bad  and  offensive 
habit. 

There  are  places  where  you  can  go  and  see  every  member  of  the  clerical 
force,  from  the  manager  down,  sporting  a  pipe  hanging  from  his  mouth.  You 
meed  not  believe  that  this  does  not  have  its  influence  upon  the  young.  To 
see  so  important  a  personage  as  the  leader  of  a  large  mercantile  establish- 
ment setting  the  pace  for  his  force  in  sporting  a  sickening  and  dirty  pipe  in 
their  mouths  almost  constantly,  gives  the  practice  a  standing  in  the  eyes  of 
the  young,  and  the  boy  is  lead  to  sneak  to  some  fellow  that  is  blind  to  law 
•observance  and  there  equips  himself  with  a  package  of  cigarettes. 

Do  you  blame  the  boy"?  The  men  who  set  examples  constantly  and  the 
man  that  thinks  more  of  a  little  profit  than  the  high  purpose  of  observing  a 
law,  are  far  guiltier  than  the  boy.     Yet  the  boy  has  something  to  answer  and 
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pay  for  in  the  future  for  having  been  led  into  bad  habits. 

It  is  far  easier  to  teaeh  truth,  order,  proper  living,  up-right  conduct  to 
the  young  by  example,  than  it  is  to  reform  a  criminal.  The  officers  of  the 
courts  have  reached  this  conclusion.  Back  to  the  home  altars !  Let  the 
Bible  into  the  public  schools  without  violating  the  constitution,  as  is  being 
done  in  the  Reidsville  public  schools  and  elsewhere !  And  let  men  come  to 
know  that  the  young  are  taking  note  of  their  conduct  and  their  words. 


THE  BOGEY  MAN  UNCOVERED. 

Prof.  Chas.  L.  Coon,  head  of  educational  affairs  in  Wilson,  county  and  city, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  outstanding  educators  that  has  earned  every  dollar 
he  has  received  by  a  faithful  and  constructive  record  in  the  cause,  takes  note 
of  the  few  references  being  made  to  the  cost  of  books  for  use  in  the  public 
schools,  and,  incidentally,  punctures  the  advocay  of  free  books.  Mr.  Coon, 
in  analyzing  the  list  together  with  the  costs  in  the  matter,  makes  clear  that 
a  child  can  go  through  the  public  schools  up  to  and  including  the  seventh  grade 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  tweny-eight  dollars  for  the  whole  seven  years,  or  about 
four  dollars  per  year. 

Mr.  Coon  points  out  that  this  four  dollars  represents  the  price  of  ten  dozen 
eggs  on  the  Wilson  market  in  August,  while  chickens  sell  for  fifty-five  cents 
a  pound,  including  feet  and  feathers. 

The  cheapest  thing  about  one's  rearing  and  educating  his  children  in  the 
public  schools  is  the  matter  of  text  books.  The  clamor  of  those,  who  would 
have  the  state  assume  the  cost  of  books,  would  after  getting  this  bonus,  de- 
mand shoes,  dresses  and  breeches.  The  whole  business  looks  like  striving 
to  encourage  pauperism. 

"KEEPS  CIVIC  FIRES  BURNING." 
Prof.  M.  L.  Wright,  the  county  superintendent  of  Carteret  county,  in  the 
News  &  Observer  tells  a  story  that  is  inspiring.  He  goes  down  to  Atlantic,  a 
town  in  that  county  about  the  size  of  Mt.  Pleasant  in  this  county,  and  gathers 
the  story  of  what  a  people  cut  off  from  the  world  by  water  with  no  roads,  and 
with  no  agricultural  advantages  surrounding  them,  and  having  not  even  an 
organized  government,  have  accomplished  for  their  children. 

Our  readers  will  want  to  follow  Mr.  Wright's  story,  printed  elsewdiere  in 
this  number.  It  will  give  them  an  insight  into  the  power  of  leadership  that 
is   unselfishly  attuned  to  the  good  and   prosperity  of  the   children,   our  men 
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and   women  of  tomorrow,  whose   standing,  capacity  and   equipment  will  tell 
what  manner  of  people  were  the  children  of  yesterday. 

A  REGULAR  DRAG-NET. 

Federal  Judge  Yates  Webb,  in  holding  court  last  week  in  Charlotte,  had  one 
matinee  after  another  in  dealing  with  the  violators  of  the  prohibition  law- 
The  docket  seemed  to  be  made  up  with  cases  of  this  kind. 

Our  own  county,  due  to  the  activity  of  the  officers,  furnished  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  characters  in  the  different  plays.  Some  received  sentences 
to  Atlanta;  others  escaped  with  a  fine.  It  is  generally  believed  that  a  fine 
amounts  to  nothing  better  than  a  license.  The  only  cure  for  those  who  flaunt 
their  contempt  in  the  face  of  the  law  is  a  prison  sentence— and  mighty  few 
who  are  let  off  with  a  fine  will  fail  to  return  to  Judge  Webb's  court  sooner  or 
later. 


*  *  *  * 


THE  FAIR. 

Editor  Ed.  Keistler,  of  The  Concord  Observer,  showing  a  commendable 
pride  and  interest  in  a  local  institution  that,  in  its  first  functioning,  took  the 
whole  state  by  surprise  in  that  it  outstripped  every  county  fair  ever  held  in 
the  state,  says  in  an  ambitious  issue  of  what  he  properly  called  "the  Fair 
Edition"  that  "if  you  will  be  at  this  fair,  we  will  all  be  there." 

President  Joe  F.  Cannon,  Secretary  Spencer  and  the  faithful  officers  asso- 
ciated with  them  have  built  up  an  institution  in  our  midst  that  deserves  the 
appreciation  of  the  whole  county.  The  plant  is  in  class  A;  the  conduct  of 
the  business  is  straight  from  the  shoulder;  and  no  effort  has  been  withheld  to 
make  it  a  credittable  exhibit  of  the  county's  activities  along  all  lines. 

Here's  hoping  the  fine  weather  will  smile  upon  the  Cabarrus  County  Fair, 
which  begins  on  the  21th  and  ends  on  the  25th.  And  if  you  be  there,  reader, 
we  will  all  be  there.  Let's  make  it  unanimous.  It's  an  opportunity  to  see 
hundreds  of  our  dear  friends  from  Stanly,  Union,  Mecklenburg,  Iredell, 
Eowan  and  many  other  counties  of  the  state,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous 
visitors  from  beyond  the  state's  border. 

**#♦**** 

SOUNDS  LIKE  AN  ADVERTISEMENT. 

We  have  run  across  a  little  human  interest  story  in  the  Smithfield  Herald, 
which  appears  in  another  column  under  the  title  of  "How  It  was  Managed." 
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It  reads  like  an  advertisement,  but  it  isn't. 

This  little  story  tells  of  the  everlasting  influence  of  a  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  who  -works- her  job  for  the  good  of  her  clients.  Examples  similar  to 
this  have  occurred  before  in  years  gone  by  in  the  state,  but  under  conditions 
much  more  trying,  because  the  world  had  not  yet  benefited  by  the  fine  services 
of  Home  Demonstration  agents. 

HONORED  BY  A  DISTINGUISHED  VISITOR. 

When  Hon.  A.  W.  McLean,  the  democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  was  in 
Concord  in  the  interest  of  the  campaign  now  waging  in  the  state,  he  made  it 
convenient  to  visit  the  Jackson  Training  School.  The  boys  felt  keenly 
honored  to  have  a  visit  from  the  distinguished  citizen  and  statesman. 

The  boys  were  assembld  in  the  Auditorium,  where  Mr.  McLean,  after- 
citing  the  fact  that  he  had  heard  much  and  read  more  about  the  Jackson 
Training  School,  he  had  to  admit  he  was  agreeably  surprised  in  that  half  of 
the  story  had  never  been  told,  and  that  seeing  it  in  action  was  an  impressive 
awakening.  Then  he  made  a  clear  cut  address  on  the  matter  of  "Character 
Building.''  The  boys  were  charmed  with  the  man's  presence,  and  they  yet 
speak  with  pride  in  having  a  visit  from  such  a  distinguished  gentleman,  who 
clearly  manifested  a  great  interest  in  them  and  their  school. 

CHI-KA-GOU,  AN  HONORED  INDIAN. 

Dr.  Granville,  in  another  column  of  this  issue,  gives  a  story  about  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  the  great  city  of  Chicago  and  traces  in  interesting  manner 
the  marvelous  growth  of  the  ' '  Windy  City. ' ' 

To  have  begun  in  1765,  just  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  now  occu- 
pying the  third  place  in  population  of  the  cities  of  the  world,  gives  to  Chicago 
a  place  of  honor  and  distinction.  Dr.  Granville  gives  many  reasons  why  this 
wonderful  growth  and  importance  belong  to  Chicago. 

Tuesday,  October  14th:  The  ZR-3,  the  big  German  Dirigible,  that  is  coming 
to  become  the  property  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  radio  caught  up 
at  Boston,  ''passes  over  Flores,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Azores  Islands,  at 
6:30  Monday  afternoon.-'  Thousands  of  people  will  read  this  statement  of 
the  movement  of  the  great  airship  without  having  the  faintest  idea  where  the 
location  of  the  Azores  is,  but  the  introduction  of  Flores  into  the  message 
drives  many  more  hundreds  to  their  geographies. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE  KEEPS  CIVIC  FIRES 
BURNING. 

By  M.  L.  Wright  in  News  &  Observer. 


Situated  thirty-four  miles  from  a 
railroad,  a  like  distance  from  a  tele- 
graph line,  and,  until  three  years 
ago,  cut  off  from  any  highway  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world, 
the  village  of  Atlantic  sits  upon  a 
high  sandy  ridge  overlooking  Core 
Sound  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It 
is  one  of  the  fishing  villages  of  the 
Eastern  North  Carolina  Coast. 

Until  a  decade  and  a  half  ago 
this  village  ran  true  to  form.  Its 
people  were  neither  harassed  by 
wealth  nor  overburdened  with  learn- 
ing. They  lived  a  quiet  and  se- 
cluded life.  Their  wants  were  few 
and  their  opportunities  were  cir- 
cumscribed both  by  nature  and  by 
social  environment. 

For  real  beauty  there  is  no  place 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  that  surpasses 
Atlantic.  Along  the  shore  live  oaks 
and  yeopon  grow  in  profusion  with 
their  branches  sloping  higher  and 
higher  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds.  Further  inland  are 
groves  of  live  oaks  with  spreading 
branches.  The  dwelling  houses  are 
not  located  in  rows  or  according  to 
any  pre-arranged  plan.  There  were 
no'  roads  or  streets  when  most  of 
the  houses  were  built.  They  aie 
set  about  promiscously  here  and 
there,  most  of  them  fronting  toward 
the  water.  This  arrangement  gives 
the  place  a  sort  of  haphazard 
beauty  that  could  not  be  obtained 
with  the  conventional  arrangement 
common  to  most  villages. 

Although     there     are     some     eight 


hundred    people    living    in    the    vil- 
lage,   they    have    no    need    for    any 
form    of    city    government    or    police 
protection.     They  have  no  mayor  and 
no    eity    commissioners.     The    people 
t'  o vight   several   years   ago   that   they 
needed   a  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment,   and    had    the    place    incorpor- 
ated, electing  one  or  two  mayors  and 
boards  of  commissioners.     They  later 
found  that  this  was  unnecessary;   so 
the    charter    has    not    functioned,    in 
years.     The  population  is  made  up  of 
peaceful  and  law-abiding  citizens  who 
work  for  a  living.     It  takes  very  lit- 
tle  governing    for   this   class   of   peo- 
ple.    Police  protection   is  needed  for 
the  wastes  of  idleness  and  the  haunts 
of    ignorance,    where    inequality    of 
wealth    and    social    condiitions    make 
one  half  of  the  population  bear  ma- 
lice and  enmity  toward  the  other  half. 
.But  such  is  not  the  ease  in  a  peace- 
ful,  hard-working  village  like  this. 

There  is  no  spot  on  the  eastern 
coast  where  Nature  has  been  more 
sparing  with  her  endowments  and 
where  the  sweat  of  honest  toil  of- 
fers less  remuneration.  The  land 
is  particularly  barren,  and  good  fish- 
ing as  a  long  way  from  home.  Al- 
though her  people  are  frugal  and  in- 
dustrious the  accumulation  of  wealth 
has  been  meagre,  and  at  the  present 
time,  with  a  population  of  eight  hun- 
dred people,  the  taxable  wealth  of  the 
village  is  less  than  a  hundred  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  Figuring  the 
population  at  eight  hundred,  we  find 
a  per  capita  wealth  of  approximately 
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one  hundred  seventy-five  dollars,  or 
eight  hundred  seventy-five  dollars  for 
a  family  of  five. 

But  the  real  wealth  of  a  people  is 
not  measured  in  stocks  and  bonds  and 
in  fertile  fields.  It  is  not  measured 
in  tangible  assets.  It  is  rather  to 
be  found  in  the  moral  worth,  vision 
and  spiritual  strata  of  its  citizen- 
ship. 

Fish  and  Prosperity 

The  main  industry  of  the  village 
is  fishing.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
made  each  year  from  the  fish,  oys- 
ters, clams,  crabs,  and  escallops  that 
are  caught  in  the  waters  of  Core 
Sound.  It  seems  strange  that  this 
should  be  the  most  prosperous  vil- 
lage along  the  coast  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  most  inconveniently 
located  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
fertility  of  soil  and  distance  from 
good  fishing  ground.  This  is  anoth- 
er evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  in  many  eases  for  Nature 
to  do  too  much  for  us.  For  man  to 
develop  to  his  full  capacity  Nature 
must  leave  him  enough  to  do  to  call 
forth  his  best  physical  and  mental 
effort.  The  men  of  Atlantic  leave 
home  shortly  after  midnight  on  Sun- 
day nights  dining  the  fishing  season 
and  return  on  the  following  Friday 
afternoon.  These  five  days  they 
spend  upon  the  water,  turning  in 
their  catch  from  day  to  day  to  the 
fish  brokers  whose  boats  ply  the  wa- 
ters of  the  sound.  This  life  on 
the  waters,  braving  the  storm  and  the 
weather,  produces  a  type  of  man- 
hood that  knows  no  fear  and  recog- 
nizes no  hardships. 

In  1906,  Atlantic  found  itself  per- 
meated with  a  swelling  and  surging 
public  interest  in  education,  but  there 
was    no    unity    of    action    among    the 


people,  no  spirit  of  co-operation. 
Each  faction  had  tried  to  run  a  school 
of  its  own.  The  Methodist  tried  to 
give  its  people  a  Methodist  educa- 
tion. The  Baptist  tried  to  give  their 
people  a  Baptist  education,  and  each 
was  willing  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
They  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
Methodist  arithmetic,  Baptist  geo- 
graphy or  Presbyterian  history.  They 
decided  to  come  together,  bury  the 
hatchet  and  ''let  down  their  nets  on 
the  other  side. ' '  No  people  remain 
poor  who  have  vision  and  foresight. 
No  people  remain  ignorant  who  have 
a  longing  for  truth. 

At  this  time  a  young  native  of  the 
village  by  the  name  of  James  Nor- 
ris  managed  to  rally  around  him  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  village.  This 
group  of  men  had  a  vision  of  better 
things  for  the  community  and  for 
their  children. 

Build  Own  Schoolhouse 
In  1905  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina passed  a  law,  providing  aid  for 
the  establishment  of  high  schools  in 
those  communities  that  would  raise 
locally  like  amounts  for  their  sup- 
port. Atlantic  had  no  public  high 
school  and  it  had  no  building  where 
one  could  be  taught.  In  order  to  get 
the  appropriation  they  must  have  a 
building.  They  went  into  the  forests 
on  a  near  by  island  and  cut  the  tim- 
ber and  built  a  high  school  building 
that  would  have  done  credit  at  that 
time  to  any  community  of  its  size  in 
the  State.  They  voted  a  special  tax 
of  30  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars 
valuation  for  its  maintenance.  This 
tax  was  not  sufficient  for  an  eight 
months '  school  term ;  so,  in  order 
to    supplement   it,    they    charged   tui- 
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tion  for  all  pupils  in  the  eleventh 
grade  coming  from  their  own  com- 
munity and  for  all  pupils  coming 
from  their  own  community  they  also 
charged  tuition [  for  the  two  addi- 
tional months  beyond  the  constitu- 
tional term  of  six  months.  At  the 
same  time  they  made  tuition  free  to 
all  pupils  of  the  county  of  Carteret 
living  outside  Atlantic. 

With  this  organization  this  high 
school  started  on  a  career  that  is 
unique  in  the  educational  history  of 
the  State.  Averaging  its  enrollment 
over  the  years  it  has  run,  the  school 
has  no  thacl  an  attendance  of  over 
forty  pupils  in  the  high  school:  and 
yet  it  has  sent  more  boys  and  girls 
to  college  within  the  past  fourteen 
years  than  any  other  town  in  the 
county,  and  probably  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  county  combined.  Sev- 
eral years  since  the  school  began  the 
entire  graduating  class  has  gone  to 
college. 

The  school  has  turned  out  within 
t'c  past  fourteen  years  a  hundred 
fifty  graduates.  More  than  a  third 
of  these  have  gone  to  college.  It 
has  sent  into  the  public  schools  of 
the  State  more  than  one  hundred 
teachers.  Half  of  these  are  still  in 
educational  work  either  in  this  or 
other  states.  Numbered  among  its 
graduates  are  to  be  found  lawyers, 
doctors,  preachers,  merchants,  in  fact, 
practically  every  profession  is  repre- 
sented. 

It  is  a  fact  that  an  institution 
is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  an  in- 
dividual, and  we  were  to  undertake 
to  designate  the  individual  who  fur- 
niched  the  original  inspiration  to 
start  these  boys  and  girls  of  Atlantic 
on  the  road  to  success,  we  might  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  just  whom  to  point 


out.  In  fact  it  may  be  that  the  in- 
spiration did  not  all  come  from  one 
person.  This  school  has  had  a  phe- 
nomenal career  for  fifteen  years  and 
it  may  be  that  each  principal  and 
teacher  has  contributed  his  or  her 
part  of  the  inspiration  that  it  takes 
to  go  into  the  making  of  real  men 
and  women.  And,  too,  it  may  be 
that  all  of  this  inspiration  did  not 
come  from  teachers.  A  plus  pupil 
at  school  usually  has  a  plus  parent 
at  home.  What  else  can  a  boy  do 
but  win  when  dad's  rooting  on  the 
side  lines  and  mother  "s  cheering  from 
the  grandstand  .' 

Shadow  of  a  Man 
Whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  pick 
out  any  one  teacher  or  principal  of 
the  school  and  say1  that  he  or  she 
is  responsible  for  all  of  the  inspira- 
tion that  has  been  furnished  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  village,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  should  mention  the  name  of 
R.  C.  Holton,  who  was  the  first  prin- 
cipal of  this  school.  Mr.  Holton  went 
there  fresh  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  He  had  the  fire  and 
enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the  ballast 
that  is  furnished  by  a  srtong  and 
sturdy  character. 

In  1919  the  special  tax  of  thrity 
cents  on  the  hundred  for  maintenance 
ox  the  high  school  was  no  longer 
sufficient  for  its  support,  and  so  an 
additional  twenty  cents  was  voted, 
making  a  total  tax  rate  of  fifty  cents 
on  the  hundred.  In  1921  when  the 
State  began  to  offer  further  aid  for 
the  establishment  of  Standard  High 
Schools  this  village  came  out  for  a 
bond  issue  for  a  new  high  school 
building,  thus  increasing  the  local  tax 
rate  to  eighty  cents.  The  bond  issue 
was  carried  without  a  dissenting 
\  ote. 
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In  1922  a  new  brick  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  building  contains 
ten  class  rooms  and  an  auditorium, 
a  library,  laboratories  and  a  teacher- 
training  department.  Under  the 
efficient  management  of  Joseph  W. 
Hamilton,  the  present  principal  the 
high  school  was  placed  on  the  accred- 
ited list  of  State  High  Schools  in 
the  spring  of  1924. 

All  the  material  for  the  new  build- 
ing has  to  be  shipped  to  Beaufort 
and  then  carried  a  distance  of  thirty- 
four  miles  by  water  to  the  site.  This 
makes  the  process  of  building  very 
expensive,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
shows  what  a  people  can  do  without 
wealth  and  without  conveniences 
when  they  make  up  their  mind. 

In  the  fall  of  1921  a  teacher-train- 
ing department  was  added  to  the 
school.  This  department  carries  with 
it  the  best  equipment  and  apparatus 
to  be  had  for  this  class  of  work.  It 
has  a  trained  director,  Miss  Meriel 
Groves,  who  gives  full  tims  to  this 
.particular  department.  This  work 
is  the  equivalent  of  one  year  in  a 
standard  A  grade  college  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education  ex- 
tends   credits    for   it    to    this    extent. 

Until  recent  years  comparatively 
few  people  outside  of  Carteret  coun- 
ty knew  much  about  Atlantic.  Its 
principal  product  was  sea  food  and 
this  was  always  shipped  in  the  name 
of  the  fish  dealer.  Fewer  people  still 
had  ever  visited  the  place,  on  account 
of  its  extreme  isolation.  Ralph  Wal- 
do Emerson  is  reputed  to  have  said 
that  if  you  make  a  mouse-trap  bet- 
ter than  anybody  else  that  the  world 
will  beat  a  path  to  your  door.     The 


world  will  beat  a  path  to  those  com- 
munities that  have  something  to  give 
back  in  return. 

The  First  Ford 

In  1922  a  road  was  opened  to  At- 
lantic connecting  it  with  the  county 
seat,  Beaufort,  and  thus  with  the 
outside  world.  This  road  had  to  be 
built  at  a  tremendous  cost  over  ten 
miles  of  tide  marsh,  by  digigng  deep 
eannals  on  either  side  in  order  to  get 
dirt  to  elevate  the  road  above  high 
tide.  In  the  year  1922  the  first  auto- 
molile  rolled  into  the  village. 

Steamships  could  ply  up  and  down 
the  sound,  hydro  planes  and  air  ships 
could  circle  over  the  village  without 
attracting  particular  attention,  for 
they  wer  eevery-day  occurrences;  but 
the  day  the  first  Ford  rattled  itself 
through  the  sand  by  the  corner  of  the 
school  building  there  was  no  power 
on  earth  that  could  have  kept  those 
children  in  their  seats.  Atlantic  was 
no  longer  a  lost  province. 

The  high  school  in  the  village  of 
Atlantic  has  been  its  power  plant, 
and  its  service  lines  have  gone  oat 
into  the  world  in  the  form  of  en- 
lightened and  educated  citizenship. 
The  village  ha  slived  to  see  the  re- 
turns on  its  investment.  The  bread 
t  lat  waste  cast  up  on  the  waters  has 
returned.  These  people  had  faith  'tt 
their  children  and  they  invested  in 
them.  Every  dollar  they  have  spent 
has  paid  a  dividend.  The  village  is 
still  poor  when  measured  from  the 
standpoint  of  taxable  wealth ;  but 
happy  is  that  people  that  ftndeht  wis- 
dom and  getteth  understanding,  for 
the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than 
the  merchandise  of  silver. 


We  maintain  no  collectors.     Please  examine  the  label  on  your  paper. 
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A  LEADER  OF  90,000  WOMEN. 


There  were  in  biennial  session,  at  Salisbury,  for  several  days,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  missionary  societies  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church 
in  America.  Six  hundred  consecrated  women  from  every  state  in  the  union 
were  present,  engaged  in  a  service  that  has  in  view  doing  of  their  part  m 
the  evangelizing  of  the  world.  It  was  a  bpdy  of  earnest,  intelligent  and 
statesman-like  women.     There  was  not  a  single  bobbed-haired  woman  in  the 

entire  assembly. 

The  Salisbury  Post  has  given  very  copious  and  clear  accounts  of  the  deliber- 
ations of  these  women.  In  its  reports  it  gave  the  following  with  reference 
to  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Kempner,  upon  her  re-election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  organization  that  includes  in  its  membership  over  90,000  women. 
Mrs.  Kempner  said  in  part: 


"The  missionary  note  resounds 
throughout  the  Bible.  From  Genesis  to 
Matthews  we  find  it  wending  its  way 
like  a  mighty  river  seeking  an  out- 
let, until  it  finally  is  made  manifest 
in  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  It  is 
the  greatest  love  story  of  all  time 
for  in  spite  of  sin,  unbelief,  rebellion 
and  idoltary,  God  gave  his  only  son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him 
should  not  perish  but  have  everlast- 
ing life.  Such  a  gilt  forever  estab- 
lishes the  sincerity  of  God's  love. 
Christ  selected  12  men,  and  said  unto 
them  follow  me.  The  story  of  mis- 
sions simply  tells  how  they  followed. 
The  little  handful  of  men  was  the 
mustard  seen  sown  in  Palestine,  but 
God  nourished  it  until  today  it  is  a 
mighty  tree  with  strong  branches 
touching  all  parts  of  the  world.  This 
tree  grew  and  spread  until  the  Scots, 
English,  Goth,  Franks,  Tuetons, 
Norsemen  and  Slaves  became  Chris- 
tian, and  after  America  was  popu- 
lated Christian  communities  were  es- 
tablished in  this  fair  land  of  ours. 
But  after  2000  years  of  effort  there 
we  may  sleep  without  the  fold  so  the 
English,  Continental  and  American 
churches   united  in   the   modern   Mis- 


sionary enterprise.  While  the  church- 
es rejoice  in  the  progress  which  has 
been  made,  yet  there  are  vast  areas 
and  many  section  of  the  world  un- 
occupied. We  need  men  and  women 
whose  hearts  will  never  rest  within 
them  as  long  as  there  are  those  with- 
out the  sheltering  care  of  the  gospel 
message.  In  India  the  tide  is  turn- 
ing toward  Christianity.  "Educated 
men  and  women  of  India  no  longer 
speak  in  terms  of  idolattry. "  One 
sixth  of  all  the  children  in  the  Indian 
schools  are  in  mission  schools.  In 
Japan  progress  has  been  rapid  in  the 
last  50  years.  Text  books  contain 
the  entire  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
"China  today  is  trying  to  be  reborn, 
she  is  trying  to  clean  up  her  political 
life,  to  reform  her  social  life  and  to 
make  ready  for  the  coming  of  a  lov- 
ing Father  who  will  understand  and 
help. 

Commerce  Placed  Before  God 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  Africa  is  reached  by  commerce, 
lint  only  ten  per  cent  by  the  wel- 
come Missionary  effort.  South  Ameri- 
ca began  a  new  search  after  God 
since  the  war.  In  this  vast  territory, 
a  new  era  is  dawning,  there  is  a  new 
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open-mindedness  and  seeking  after 
God  and  a  desire  for  new  friendships. 
But  Foreign  Missionray  effort  is 
hampered  by  conditions  at  our  own 
doors.  There  are  five  and  a  half  mil- 
lion illiterates  above  nine  years  of 
age.  Fifty  million  of  the  same-  age 
not  connected  with  any  church. 
Twenty-seven  million  Protestant  chil- 
dren under  twenty-five  not  enrolled 
in  Sunday  School.  Missionary  effort 
has  always  been  hampered  by  a  lack 
of  workers. 

Service  and  sacrifice  are  essential 
in  tie  missionary  enterprise.  It  calls 
for  vision,  for  consecration,  for  sac- 
rifice. Jesus  died  to  win  men.  He 
directs  us  to  ' '  Launch  out  into  the 
deep."  God  desires  to  work  soie 
great  purpose  through  us.  The  opinion 
is  ours — to  work  or  not  to  work. 

By   our  works  we  shall   be  known. 


Friends,  we  mist  be  more  earnest. 
We  should  live  every  day  as  we  will 
wish  we  had  lived  when  we  stand  be- 
fore the  Master  when  the  day's  toil 
is  over. 

Before  these  convention  days  are 
over,  we  will  rejoice  because  of  our 
past  achievements.  It  is  right  that 
we  rejoice,  because  through  love,  pray- 
er and  devotion  we  have  given  not 
only  our  money  but  also  our  sons  and 
daughters.  He  is  calling  for  them 
in  non-Christian  lands.  "We  can 
give  them  to  the  Master's  cause  to 
hasten  the  day  when  mankind  shall 
hear  the  greatest  story  of  time  and 
etrenity. 

( >  love  that  will  not  let  me  go 
I  rest  my  weary  soul  on  Thee : 
I  give  the  back  the  life  I  owe, 
That  in  thine  ocean  depths  its  flow 
May  richer,  fuller  be. 


THE  COUNTRY'S  BOY'S  CREED. 


I  believe  that  the  country  G-cd  made  is  more  beautiful  than  the  city 
which  man  made;  That  life  out-of-doors  and  in  touch  with  the  earth  is 
the  natural  life  of  man. 

I  believe  that  work  is  work  wherever  we  find  it  but  that  work  with 
nature  is  more  inspiring  than  work  with  the  most  intricate  machinery. 

I  believe  that  the  dignity  of  labor  depends  not  on  what  you  do,  but  on 
how  you  do  it;  That  opportunity  comes  to  the  boy  on  the  farm  as  often 
as  to  the  boy  in  the  city,  that  life  is  larger,  freer  and  happier  on  the  farm 
than  in  town,  that  my  success  depends  not  on  my  location,  but  upon  my- 
self— not  upon  my  dreams  but  upon  what  I  actually  do,  not  upon  luck  but 
upon  pluck. 

I  beleve  in  working  when  I  work  and  in  playing  when  I  play ;  in  giving 
and  demanding  a  square  deal  in  every  act  of  life. — Edwin  0.  Grove. 
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WHAT  MAKES  CHICAGO  FAMOUS. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Granville  in  The  Lutheran. 


The  most  generally  accepted  tradi- 
tion about  the  origin  of  the  name 
Chicago  is  that  the  city  was  named 
after  a  very  well  thought  of  Indian 
by  the  name  of  Chi-Ka-Gou,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  river  dividing  the 
present  site  of  the  city  into  the  North 
and  South  sides. 

In  1682  La  Salle,  referring  to  what 
is  now  Chicago,  made  this  prophecy: 
"This  will  be  the  gate  of  Empire, 
this  the  seat  of  Commerce.  The  typ- 
ical man  who  will  grow  up  here  must 
be  an  enterprising  man.  Each  day 
as  he  rises  he  will  exclaim,  'I  act,  I 
move,  I  push,'  and  there  will  be 
spread  before  him  a  boundless  hori- 
zon,   an   illimitable   field   of    activity. 

A  limitless  expanse  of  plain  is  here 
— to  the  east  water  and  all  other  points 
land.  If  I  were  to  give  this  place 
a  name  I  would  derive  it  from  the 
nature  of  the  man  who  will  occupy 
it — ago,  I  act;  circum,  all  around; 
Circago. ' ' 

The  srtiking  manner  in  which  this 
prophecy  has  come  true  is  almost  un- 
canny. Chicago  is  already  the  seat 
of  commercial  empire  for  the  vast 
expanse  which  extends  from  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  in  the  east  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  west,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  south  to  the 
the  Arctic  Circle  in  the  north,  an 
area  which  is  the  granary  of  the 
world.  Situated  at  the  natural 
crossroads  between  the  industrial 
East  and  the  agricultural  "West,  the 
ore-producing  North,  and  the  cotton- 
growing  South ;  possessing  the  cheap- 
est water  transportation  on  earth 
and  the  most  complete  railway  facil- 


ities in  the  world,  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  Chicago  was  inevitable; 
it  is  equally  inevitable  that  she  will 
continue  to  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  best  students  of  politi- 
cal and  industrial  economy  agree  that 
it  will  be  only  a  question  of  decades 
before  Chicago  will  lead  all  the  cities 
of  the  world  in  population,  and  be- 
come supreme  in  commercial  affairs 
as  well. 
Condensed   Chronology  of   Chicago 

1673.  Site  first  visited  by  white 
men,  namely,  Joliet  and  Marquette. 

1765.  First  white  men  arrive  for 
permanent    settlement. 

1804.     The   first   white   child   born. 

1830.  Chicago  surveyed  and  plat- 
ted.    First  sale  of  town  lots. 

1832.  First  church   erected. 

1833.  Chicago  incorporated  as  a 
town.  First  newspaper  published 
The  Chicago  Democrat.  Population 
100. 

1871.  Great  Chicago  fire.  About 
100,000  people  made  homeless  and 
over  300  burned  alive.  Loss  over 
$200,000,000.  37  fire  insurance  com- 
panies became   insolvent. 

1893.  The  World 's  Columbian  Ex- 
position. On  the  Midway  lived  more 
different  races  of  men  than  probably 
ever  were  gathered  together  before 
or  since. 

1921.  Chicago  passes  Paris  and 
Berlin  in  population.  In  less  than 
90  years  it  takes  third  rank  in  size 
of  cities  in  the  world,  the  two  larger 
ones,  London  and  New  York,  being 
respectively  295  and  over  1,000  years 
old. 

Over  3,000,000   people   live  in   the 
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eitj  proper  and  the  number  is  now 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
70,000  each  year.  An  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Chicago  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  the  suburbs  of  the  city  comprise 
495  separately  named  communities, 
all  but  a  few  of  which  lie  outside  the 
city  limits.  A  conservative  estimate 
of  the  population  of  the  suburbs  out- 
side of  the  city  limits  is  800,000,  mak- 
ing the  total  population  of  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Chicago  not  less  than 
3,S00,000.  Fifty  million  people,  al- 
most half  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States,  live  within  a  500-mile 
(one  night's  ride)  radius  from 
Chicago.  At  the  intersection  of 
State  and  Madison  Streets  is  the 
densest  pedestrian  traffic  in  the 
world. 

Area 

The  area  of  Chicago  is  over  202.5 
square  miles,  or  about  130,000  acres, 
with  a  frontage  on  Lake  Michigan  of 
over  23  miles.  If  all  the  suburbs  are 
included  these  figures  are  more  than 
doubled. 

The  Park  and  Boulevard  System 

The  park  and  boulevard  system  of 
Chicago  is  unsurpassed  by  any  city 
in  the  world.  Th  total  park  and 
playground  area  within  the  city  is 
over  5,000  acres.  There  are  207 
parks  ranging  from  less  than  one 
acre  to  542  acres,  85  miles  of  the 
finest  boulevards  connecting  the 
larger  ones.  There  are  72  special 
municipal  playgrounds,  12  public 
bathing  beaches  and  60  street-end 
beaches  capable  of  |aceommodating 
250,000  people  at  one  time.  The  rec- 
reation facilities  of  Chicago  now 
register  an  annual  attendance  of  over 
40^000,000    visitors. 

About   25,000   acres   of   forest   pre- 


serves, which  is  continually  being 
added  to,  is  maintained  outside  of 
the  city  limits.  These  are  natural 
parks  set  aside  by  Chicago  for  the 
benefit  of  its  citizens  and  visitors. 
Hotels 

Chicago  has  over  400  hotels  with  a 
capacity  in  excess  of  100,000  rooms. 
Among  these  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel  is  unique  because  of  its  un- 
paralleled location  on  the  North  Lake 
Shore.  It  has  over  1,000  rooms,  all 
outside,  each  with  a  bath,  and  a 
bathing  beach  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  its  guests.  A  golf  putting  course, 
tennis  courts,  a  playground  for  chil- 
dren and  a  200-car  garage  under  the 
same  roof,  are  some  of  its  distinc- 
tive features. 

The  New  Palmer  House,  now  be- 
ing built  in  the  loop  district,  will 
contain  4,000  rooms  and  be  the  largest 
hotel  in  the  world. 

Chicago 's  convention  visitors  num- 
ber over  750,000  annually,  752  con- 
ventions meeting  in  Chicago  during 
1923. 

Weather,   Climate  and  Health 

Chicago  has  a  temperate  and  equit- 
able climate.  Lake  Michigan  moder- 
ates the  effect  of  both  heat  and  cold 
waves  and  its  breezes  are  very  rich 
in  ozone;  their  effect  is  bracing  and 
stimulating  to   body  and  mind. 

The  annual  mean  temperature  is 
48  degrees  and  the  annual  precipata- 
tion  33.3  inches.  Elevation,  590  to 
652  feet. 

Chicago  is  known  as  the  healthiest 
large  city  in   the  world,   the  average 
death  rate  being  11.85  per  thousand. 
Education 

No  other  city  in  the  country  can 
compare  with  Chicago  in  the  num- 
ber, importance  of,  and  attendance  at 
its  educational  institutions.     Chicago, 
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with  Evanston  included,  has  six  col- 
leges or  universities,  nine  theological 
schools,  eight  law  schools,  six  medical 
schools,  two  collegiate  schools  for 
business,  three  dental  schools,  one 
independent  college  of  engineering, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  one  elemen- 
tary schools,  twenty-five  high  schools, 
and  a  great  many  private  schools  and 
colleges  of  all  kinds  and  grades. 

Thirty  main  libraries  with  more 
than  fifty  branches  and  two  hundred 
traveling  libraries  and  deposit  sta- 
tions are  maintained  by  the  city 
authorities.  In  addition  there  are 
many  nationally  known  libraries,  art 
galleries,  museums  (the  Field  Mu- 
seum being  the  largest  marble  build- 
ing in  the  world)  and  other  institu- 
tions of  an  educational  nature  which 
are  open  to  the  public. 
Religion 

Following  are  the  approximate 
church  statistics  for  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Chicago : 

Churches  Members  Ministers 
Catholic  360  400,000  1,000 

Protestant     1,000      375,000     1,200 
Jewish  100         -15,000       125 


Total  1,460  816,000  2,325 
Transportation 
Chicago  is  the  greatest  railway 
center  in  the  world.  It  is  the  ter- 
minal of  thirty-eight  railway  lines, 
including  twrenty-three  great  trunk 
systems.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  tho 
entire-  railway  mileage  of  the  United 
Spates  radiates  from  Chicago.  It 
is  the  final  destination  of  every  tra.'a 
that  enters  its  boundaries,  no  road 
running  through  Chicago.  In  every 
twenty-four  hours  1,376  passenger 
trains  arrive  in  and  depart  from  its 
great    passenger      stations,      carrying- 


over  250,000  travelers. 

Encircling  the  city  are  over  1,- 
400  miles  of  raihvay  belt  lines  con- 
necting 120  large  raihvay  yards. 
2,500  package  cars  leave  Chicago 
daily  for  about  2,000  shipping  points 
in  forty-four   States. 

Thirty  feet  below  the  business 
streets  of  Chicago  are  fifty-five  miles 
of  electrically  operated  freight  tun- 
nels connecting  factories,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  stores  with  cen- 
tra! district  freight  stations. 
Business 

Chicago  leads  every  other  city  of 
t-  e  world — 

Ar.  a  grain  center. 

As   a  produce   market. 

As  an  oil  distributing  center. 

In  the  production  of  meat  and 
racking    house    products. 

in  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  farm  machinery  and  imple- 
ments. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tetlephone 
equipment. 

In  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  furniture  and  allied  lines. 

In  the  manufacture  of  men's 
clothing. 

In  the  distribution  of  dry  goods 
and  general  merchandise. 

In  the  production  of  household, 
electrical   and   gas   devices. 

In  the  production  of  refined  pe- 
troleum  prducts. 

I-i   cold   storage   facilities. 

In  the  sale  of  merchandise  through 
mail-ordei'    houses. 

Ti:  the  manufacture  of  nuisicial 
instruments. 

In  the  distribution  of  shoes. 

In  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  passenger  and  freight  cars 
and  other  railway  supplies. 
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BIBLE  IN  REIDSVILLE  SCHOOLS. 


By  P.  H.  Gwynn,  Supt. 


Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  eacdi 
year  by  the  public  schools  in  devel- 
oping the  mind  of  the  child.  Mil- 
lions are  being  spent  in  developing 
his  body.  Practically  nothing'  is 
spent  to  develop  his  moral  and  spirit- 
ual nature.  The  possible  product  of 
such  a  lop-sided  program  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  strikingly  illustrated 
recently  in  th'e  characters  of  Loeb 
and  Leopold  who  committed  murder 
for  sport.  The  need  of  moral  and 
religious  training  in  the  public 
schools  is  freely  admitted  today  by 
prominent  educators  and  leading 
business  men  all  over  the  country. 
It  was  to  meet  this  need  that  the 
course  in  Bible  study  was  introduced 
in   the  public   schools   of  Reidsville. 

Without  doubt,  the  Bible  contains 
the  greatest  moral  truths  of  the 
ages,  and  the  expression  of  these 
truths  is  clothed  in  the  simplest  and 
most  beautiful  terms  in  the  English 
language.  But  in  attempting  to  use 
it  as  a  textbook  in  the  public  schools, 
certain  problems  arising  out  of  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  religious 
liberty,  have  to  be  met  and  solved. 
First  of  all,  its  study  should  not  in 
any  ease  be  compulsory.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  no  one  who  objects  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools 
should  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  instruction.  Is  it  possible, 
then,  to  offer  this  instruction  with- 
out violating  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution?  Experience  has  shown 
that  it  can  be  successfully  accom- 
plished without  offering  offense  to 
any  man,  no  matter  what  may  be  his 
race  or  creed.     In  hundreds  of  cities 


and  communities  all  over  the  United 
States  the  Bible  is  being  taught  in 
the  public  schools;  nowhere  with 
more  gratifying  results  than  in  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  and  it  is  the  "Chat- 
tanooga Plan"  that  we  are  using  in 
Reidsville.  Following  are  its  essen- 
tial features  as  we  have  adapted 
them   to   local   conditions : 

1.  The  whole  program  is  financed 
by  the  churches  of  Reidsville.  Each 
church  interested  shoulders  its  pro- 
portional part  of  the  expense.  The 
budget  for  the  work  is  apportioned 
and  raised  by  a  Bible  study  commit- 
tee consisting  of  one  representative 
from  each  church  in  the  group.  This 
budget  provides  for  the  salary  of 
the  teacher  or  teachers,  and  for  all 
material  necessary  in  conducting  the 
course.  This  committee  selects  the 
Bible  study  teachers  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  school  board  and 
the  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
school  board  co-operates  by  offer- 
ing a  room  to  be  known  as  ''The 
Bible  >Study  Room. ' '  Such  a  meth- 
od of  providing  for  the  financial 
support  of  the  work  avoids  even  the 
appearance  of  -'taxing  members  of 
religious  bodies  to  maintain  in  the 
schools  a  course  of  instruction  to 
which  they  are  opposed  because  of 
the  principles  of  their  faith. 

2.  The  course  is  entirely  elective. 
Any  pupil  may  choose  it.  Any  pu- 
pil may  refuse  it.  The  choice  is  left 
to  the  will  of  the  pupil,  and  no  pres- 
sure is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  indi- 
vidual to  persuade  him  to  elect  it. 
Hence,  no  complaint  can  be  made  by 
those  who  object,  that  their  children 
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are  forced  to  receive  instruction 
which  does  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proovel  of  their  faith.  Credit  is 
offered,  however,  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  cqurse  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges.  This  offers  a  very  attrac- 
tive inducement  to  the  pupil  to  take 
it. 

3.  The  side  text  book  is  the  Bible. 
The  idea  is  to  stvdy  the  book  and  let 
it  speak  for  itself  without  putting 
interpretations  upon  it.  The  Bible, 
when  properly  presented,  tells  ,  its 
own  great  story,  and  the  pupil  will 
get  its  message  if  given  a  fair  chance 
and  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Doctrinal  discus- 
sions and  controversial  questions  arH 
avoided.  Sectarian  teaching  is  for- 
bidden. As  in  all  other  forms  of  in- 
struction, the  success  of  the  course 
depends  upon  the  type  of  teacher 
secured.     A   skillful  teacher  and  one 


well  trained  for  the  work  can  avoid 
these  pitfalls,  and  succeed  in  making 
the  Bible  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  popular  courses  offered  in  the 
whole    curriculum. 

The  success  of  the  work  in  Reids- 
ville  promises  to  far  surpass  the 
fondest  hopes  of  those  who  made  the 
course.  Already,  although  it  was  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  this  fall 
and  the  schools  have  been  in  opera- 
tion only  three  weeks,  more  than  fif- 
ty per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  high 
school  have  elected  Bible,  and  more 
than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  children 
in  the  grades  have  indicated  their 
desire  to  receive  the  instruction.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  today  are  not  op- 
posed to  learning  the  great  principles 
of  morality  and  religion.  What  they 
desire  is  an  opportunity  to  secure 
this  instruction  under  a  plan  which 
gives  it  the  emphasis  which  it  deser- 
ves. 


NO  TRASH. 

' '  The  English  people  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  did  not  read  trash.  They 
read  a  great  Book — the  Book.  Therefore,  they  thought  great  thoughts 
and  became  a  great  people.  The  rise  of  the  English  dates  from  that 
period.  As  coal  feeds  a  fire  the  Bible  has  fed  the  spirit  of  our  race.  The 
foundations  of  the  United  States  were  laid  by  Bible  readers — the  Pil- 
grim Fathers.  And  today  there  is  a  British  commonwealth  of  nations  and 
a  great  English-speaking  republic,  which,  together,  dominate  the  world. 
How?  By  the  sword?  No!  By  cleverness?  No!  They  domniate  by 
the  force  of  character,  and  their  charactter  has  been  built  up  by  three 
centuries  of  close  communion  with  the  great  thoughts  and  principles  of 
the  Bible. . .  The  civilization  and  Christianization  of  the  world  depend  to- 
day upon  America  and  the  British  commonwealth  of  nations— English- 
speaking  people  who  have  risen  to  greatness  through  contact  with  the 
mighty  spirit  which  surges  through  the  Bible."— Rev.  Thomas  Tiplady. 
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HOW  IT  WAS  MANAGED. 


(The  Smithfield  Herald) 


"Say  Mister,  what's  that  contrap- 
tion in  the  back  of  your  Ford?"  in- 
quired a  drug  drummer  last  week, 
who  had  asked  a  lift  from  Selma  to 
Smithfield  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Earp,  Selnia. 
R.  F.  D.  No.— 

"That,"'  replied  Mr.  Earp,  "is  a 
stean  pressure   cooker. 

"And  what,  pray,  might  that  be?" 
the   drummer   wanted   to   know. 

' '  That  "s  what  we  use  to  can  fried 
and  roast  chicken,  beefsteak,  stew- 
beei,  sausage,  and  any  other  meat 
vre  happen  to  want  to  put  up  for  fu- 
ture  use,"   explained   Mr.  Earp. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  can  beefsteak?  Who  ?taught 
you  how  to  do  it?"  continued  the 
drummer,  who  was  genuinley  inter- 
ested in  something  that  he  really 
never  knew  of  before. 

"Well,  in  Johnston  County,"  said 
Mr.  Earp,  ' '  we  have  a  mighty  good 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Miss 
Minnie  Lee  Garrison,  and  she  taught 
us  to  do  these  things — things  a  few 
years  ago  we  never  knew  we  could 
do.  And  to  me  and  my  family,  it 
has  meant  more  than  an  economical 
living  at  home.  It  has  meant  a  col- 
lege   education    for    my    two    boys." 

"How's  that?"  inquired  the  drum- 
nie.'.  "What  relation  does  canned 
fried  chicken  have  to  a  college  edu- 
cation?" 

"Boys  who  go  to  college,  you  know 
must  eat,  and  food  at  these  colleges 
costs  a  lot  of  money.  My  oldest  boy 
tried  a  yeav,  boarding  at  the  club. 
But  he  found  it  too  expensive,  and 
might   have   had   to  give   up  his   col- 


lege plans  if  he  had  not  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  renting  a  room  and  boarding 
himself.  He  was  at  Wake  Forest 
College  and  he  found  a  one-room 
office  building  on  the  campus  which 
he  rented  for  three  dollars  a  month. 
During  vacation  he  helped  his  mother 
and  the  home  demonstration  agent  can 
meats  and  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
soup  enough  to  last  him  while  at 
school.  With  the  aid  oi  a  home- 
made fireless  cooker,  which  the  Coun- 
ty Home  Agent  showed  him  how  to 
make,  he  "bached  it"  the  remaining 
three  years  of  college.  He  gradu- 
ate last  year  and  is  now  taking  a 
specialization  course  in  medicine.  He 
is  boarding  in  the  College  this  year, 
having  given  up  his  quarters  to  his 
brother,  who  is  now  a  Junior. 

' '  I  always  wanted  my  boys  to  have 
the  advantage  of  college  training, 
but  I  never  could  have  sent  them 
both  through  college  if  they  had  not 
helped  themselves.  And  we  feel 
that  we  owe  a  lot  to  the  Countv 
Home  Agent  for  showing  us  how  to 
make  it  possible  for  my  boys  to  keep 
up  with  their  classes  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoy  for  supper  a  bowl 
of  hot  soup,  canned  during  the  sum- 
mer; rice,  prepared  in  the  fireless 
cooker,  to  go  with  beefsteak  and 
gravy,  also  put  up  in  the  summer, 
with  a  dessert  of  sliced  pears  or 
peaches  canned  from  the  home  or- 
chard. ' ' 

"Sure  thing,"  said  the  drummer, 
"if  that  is  the  sort  of  work  Home 
Demonstration  Agents  do,  may  their 
good  deeds  spread  all  over  the  land." 
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THE  POWER  BALLOON. 


Greensboro  News. 


A  decade  and  a  half  ago  there 
■was  genera!  expecaney  of  the  Um>.-. 
not  far  distant,  when  the  sight  of 
vehicles  navigating'  the  air  would  be 
as  common  as  the  sight  of  song- 
birds. The  "safety"  bicycle  had 
come,  and  its  numbers  had  rapidly 
multiplied  in  the  streets  and  the 
country  lanes.  That  was  the  first 
transportation'  novelty  after  the 
steam  engine,  and  it  occupied  a 
large  place  in  thought  and  conver- 
sation for  years.  It  was  pointed  at 
with  pride  and  wonder,  and  viewed 
with  alarm  and  misgiving.  There 
were  larger  momentous  ancillary 
question:  should  women  ride? 
Later,  should  they  ride  in  divided 
skirts?  The  edifice  of  civilization 
was  hardly  expected  to  survive  such 
a  thing  as  women  riding  in  bloom- 
ers, as  they  called  the  first  regular 
feminine  breeches.  The  inventer  of 
the  bicycle  had  a  share  not  small  in 
the  sartorial  emancipation  of  women. 
What  women  shall  wear  and  may 
wear  is  a  question  long  since  aban- 
doned by  those  who  fel  a  high  de- 
gree of  responsibility  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  proprieties;  their 
agitation  fear  now  is  that  woman,  lov- 
ely woman,  and  otherwise,  may  elect 
to  wear  less  and  less;  and  less  and 
less,  logically  projected,  ends  in 
nothing. 

This  is  a  disgression  from,  as  you 
will  have  guessed,  the  Shenandoah. 
Came  the  horseless  carriage';  and 
conquered.  Youth  once  dreamed  and 
planned  and  schemed  for  a  bicycle; 
youth  and  maturity  now  talked  and 
dreamed  of  and  contrived  for  an  au- 


tomodile.  The  inventor  of  the  inter- 
nal combustion  engine  had  revolu- 
tionized transportation,  and  his  mech- 
anism rapidly  became  of  universal 
use.  The  flying  machine  was  to  re- 
peat history.  Then  came  the  war, 
advancing  the  development  of  the 
heavier-than-air  machine,  we  were 
told,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  a  dozen 
years  even-  twelvemonth.  The  plane 
was  thoroughly  established  as  an 
esential  of  war.  People  were  more 
certain  than  ever  that  it  was  pres- 
ently to  be  an  essential  of  the  busi- 
ness  and   the   diversions   of  peace. 

How  long  since  you  saw  an  air- 
plane ?  The  war  has  been  ended  six 
years.  You  never  see  a  woman  on 
a  bicycle;  are  feminine  "wheels" 
manufactured  any  more?  The  bi- 
cycle arrived;  the  airplane  never  has 
arrived. 

As  the  great  hull  of  the  dirigible 
Shenandoah  flooded  over  the  city, 
her  cabin  lights  and  riding  lights 
indicated  her  proportions,  what  had 
been  a  faint  nebulosity  in  the  night 
gradually  revealing  itself  as  the  ] 
moon's  radiance  outlining  her  top 
side,  things  went  on  inside  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  had  never 
before  beheld  such  a  sight  except  in 
picture  and  in  those  rare,  luxurious 
dreams  in  which  one  floats  above  the 
earth. 

The  heavier-thaiy  air  machine  is 
not  for  the  populances.  They  do  not 
wish  it,  else  they  would  have  it.  It 
does  not  lay  hold  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Is  the  powered  balloon  to  be 
the  thing? 
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JURORS  OR  JUDGES. 


By  K.  R.  Clark  in 

Judge  Sinclair  told  the  Rotarians 
at  Washington  (N.  C.)  that  the  juries 
are  to  blame  for  the  ineffectiveness 
of  the  courts.  He  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  has  seen  "ex-convicts,  boot- 
leggers and  men  of  bad  character  on 
juries. ' '  Primarily  he  lays  the  blame 
for  incompetent  and  untrustworthy 
jurors  on  "the  county  officials  (the 
(commissioners?)  and  the  sheriff'," 
alleging  to  exercise  proper  care  in' 
selecting  jury  material.  And  fur- 
ther Judge  Sinclair  is  quoted  as  re- 
marking— ■ 

' '  We  blame  the  attorneys  and 
courts,  whereas  the  juror  is  the  man 
who  is  behind.  Judges  can  only  hear 
the  evidence  and  weigh  it  but  the 
jury  brings  in  the  verdict.  Give  us 
clean  juries  and  you  can  expect  jus- 
tice. 

"Preachers  and  editors,"  we  are 
informed,  came  in  for  a  share  of  the 
jrtdge's  criticism,  it  being  alleged 
that  the  newspapermen  and  the  clergy 
"too  often  criticise  the  courts  with- 
out fully  understanding  all  the 
facts."  Let  it  be  admitted  at  the 
outset  that  preachers  and  editors  are 
at  times  free  with  criticism  when 
they  are  not  familiar  with  all  the 
facts.  They  can  judge  by  the  facts 
as  they  appear  to  them.  And  let 
it  also  be  admitted  that  far  too  little 
care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
jurors.  It  is  probable,  however,  thai 
sheriff  and  county  commissioners 
may  disclaim  entire  responsibility. 
They  may  say  that  lawyers  for  the 
defense  will  on  occasion  not  only 
welcome  ex-convicts,  bootleggers  and 
men   of   known   ill   repute  on   juries, 


Greensboro  News. 

but  that  they  will  exhaust  their 
challenges  eo  secure  jurors  who  will 
have  a  fellow  feeling  for  their  client, 
without  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  jurors  aforesaid,  The  laymen 
may  have  the  lawyers  down  wrong 
in  this  matter,  but  that  is  the  im- 
pression they  get  from  observation. 
Lawyers  who  appear  for  crooks  are 
not  anxious  to  have  their  clients 
tried  by  the  best  men  in  the  com- 
munity. They  want  some  jurors  who 
will  have  a  fellow  feeling,  and  they 
will  get  some  of  that  kind  if  possible. 
It 's  curious,  too,  how  the  laity 
have  gained  the  impression  that  the 
judges  are  largely  to  blame  for  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  courts.  Judge 
Sinclair  wants  it  known  that  it  is 
the  jurors.  The  "man  in  the  street  '' 
will  remark  that  the  judges  too  oft- 
en turn  'em  loose  with  an  admoni- 
tion after  they  are  convicted,  so 
what's  the  use?  The  prevailing  cus- 
tom of  endeavoring  to  secure  refor- 
mation by  releasing  the  offender  on 
a  promise  to  do  better  has  no  doubt 
had  it  effect  on  jurors,  who  have 
fallen  in  with  the  idea  that  they,  too, 
should  lie  merciful,  giving  the  ac- 
cused the  benefit  of  the  doubt  not 
only,  but  the  benefit  of  imaginary 
doubts  as  well.  It  is  a  fact  that 
pleas  of  guilty  in  criminal  eases  are 
becoming  far  more  common  because 
defendants  who  are  guilty  find  that 
the  easiest  way  out.  At  a  recent 
term  of  court  in  one  of  our  counties, 
at  which  a  considerable  criminal 
docket  was  disposed  of,  only  two 
cases  were  submitted  to  the  jury, 
and    these    without,    argument.     The 
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district    solicitor    said    that    was    bfl 
coming   the  custom   in  his   courts. 

But  the  purpose  here  is  not  to 
question  Judge  Sinclair's  conclu- 
sions. He  is  a  lawyer  of  ability  and 
his  judicial  career  has  been  highly 
commended.      The  idea  is  simply  to 


give  tjhe  viewpoint  of  the  laity  gen- 
erally, in  which  number  may  be  in- 
cluded at  least  some  of  the  preaeheis 
and  editors.  The  jurors  may  be  en- 
tirely to  blame.  But  some  of  us 
have  to  be  shwn  if  the  judiciary  are 
to  be  acquitted  of  all  blame. 


When  you  can  look  into  a  wayside  puddle  and  see  something  beyond 
mud  and  into  the  most  forlorn  fellow  and  see  something  beyond  sin — you 
are  growing. — J.  W.  Chambliss. 


WHY  HAVE  A  BANK  ACCOUNT. 


(From  Wachovia  Magazine) 


Note. — The  following  essay  won  a 
first  prize  in  the  City  'Schools  of 
Winston-Salem  during  the  last  Thrift 
Week.  It  is  by  Master  Burton  Con- 
rad of  the  fifth  grade  of  Granville 
School. 

John  and  his  wife,  Delia,  both 
worked  up  town  so  they  could  have 
enough  to  keep  little  Jim  in  school 
with  the  things  he  wanted  and  need- 
ed like  the  other  boys  had.  But 
Delia  would  not  have  to  work  much 
longer  because  they  had  learned  to 
save. 

Their  little  gill  died  two  years  be- 
fore, because  they  had  not  saved  any- 
thing back  for  a  rainy  day,  and 
could  not  give  her  the  proper  atten- 
tion, with  doctors  and  all  costing  so 
much.  After  she  died,  had  they  re- 
solved to  bank  the  money  that  they 
had  been  foolishly  spending  for 
things  they  did  not  need.  Then  if 
anything  should  ever  happen  to  Jim, 
the  only  child  left,  they  would  have 
money    for    the    necessary    expenses. 

So,  on  this  day  John  had  said, 
"Well,  Delia,  there  won't  be  any 
more  working    for    yon.     By     saving 


$5.00  each  week  since  we  started  two 
years  ago,  we  now  have  $520.00  with 
interest,  in  the  savings  bank.  That 
is  enough  to  tide  us  over  almost  any- 
thing. However,  I'll  go  on  saving 
just  the  same,  as  it  is  just  about  the 
best  and  easiest  habit  a  man  can  get 
into. ' ' 

' '  You  are  right, ' '  said  Delia, 
' '  there  is  nothing  as  safe  as  a  savings 
bank  account.  And  1  isteu,  John, 
there  is  something  else  we  should  be 
thinking  about.  That  is  to  start  a 
savings  account  for  little  Jim. 
Then  if  anything  should  happen  to 
us  he  could  have  the  college  educa- 
tion that  we  are  so  anxious  for  him 
to  have.  You  know  some  day  we 
will  be  old  and  feeble,  and  if  we  save 
now,  while  we  can,  to  help  him  with 
his  education,  he  can  repay  us  by 
keeping  us  when  we  are  old. ' ' 

So  Delia  told  little  Jim  to  save  all 
his  nickels  and  dimes  and  they  would 
help  him.  The  boys  would  often 
tell  little  Jim  to  spend  his  money. 
They  would  urge  him  to  buy  candy 
and  ice  cream,  but  little  Jim  would 
not,  because  his  mother  had  told  him 
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save.     The    boys     would     tease     him  ous    business. 

and   call    him    "stingy,"    but    he   did  Still  following  the  habit  of  saving 

not    mind   that.     He   went   on   saving  which  had  been  instilled  in  him  dur- 

as  he  had  formed  the    habit  by    this  ing   his  early  years,   it   was     only   a 

time.  matter  of  time  until  Jim  was  reeog- 

Little   Jim   said   he   was    going     to  nized  as  a  prosperous  and  influential 

college   when   he   finished   high   schol,  man. 

so  he  saved  with  that  in  view.  Soon  The  boys  who  had  teased  him  so 
he  was  .ready,  but  as  his  father  was  much  were  now  men,  too.  They  look- 
still  living  and  able  to  send  him  ed  at  Jim  with  envy  as  with  their 
through  college,  Jim  left  his  money  wasteful  habit,  they  had  not  been 
in  the  bank.  In  four  years  he  grad-  so  successful.  They  often  regretted 
uated  with  high  honors  and  returned  that  they  had  not  followed  his  exam- 
home  to  enter  business  for  himself.  ple  and  determined  that  they  would 
His  money  had  been  drawing  inter-  begin  early  to  train  and  teach  their 
est  all  these  years,  so  now  he  had  a  children  the  importance  of  a  savings 
nice  little  sum  to  invest  in  a  prosper-  bank   account. 


SUCH  BEAUTY. 


Sunday  was  a  glorious  day.  It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  golden 
clasps  tha  tbind  together  the  six  working  days.  I  journeyed  to  Yoch  Lily, 
in  Person  county,  with  a  party  of  congenial  friends.  The  air  was  balmy 
with  the  warm  breath  of  the  South.  The  Skies  were  a  deep  sapphire  blue ; 
natur  ewas  beginning  to  hang  her  gorgeous  robes  of  varigated  hues  upon 
the  forests  of  the  hills  and  valleys;  scarlet  berries  flashed  from  flaming 
red,  russet  and  brown  leaves  of  the  roadside,  and  grasses  murmured  soft- 
ly of  sleep  in  the  bronze  bosum  of  mother  earth.  The  goldenrods  nodded 
their  plumes  in  accent  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and  landscape  o'er. 

Lock  Lily!  Beautiful  body  yof  water;  like  a  great  mirror  on  the 
earth  between  the  surrounding  hills.  Its  dimpled  bosom  ripples  slightly 
by  the  gentle  breezes  that  frolicked  over  its  surfac  like  invisible,  phantom 
boats  sailing  with  airy  nothings.  The  hills  and  foliage  were  reflected  in 
its  calm  waters,  as  beautiful  as  a  picture,  like  nature's  nymphs  come  down 
to  the  water's  edge  to  gaze  on  their  own  beauty,  and  see  that  their  color- 
ings are  tinting  just  right.  The  reflected  white  clouds  were  like  great 
white  sails  upon  the  ocean.  It  was  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  the  little 
wavelets  lapped  upon  hte  shores  in  glee  like  frolicksome  children  at  play. 
I  "skeeted"  pebbles  across  the  waters,  as  in  youthful  days.  I  was  a  boy 
again.  The  loveliness  of  it  all  renewed  grateful  praises  to  the  "hand  di- 
vine" that  had  pu  tso  much  beauty  in  the  world,  and  given  the  mind  the 
joy  of   contemplating  it   all.    A   trip   to   Lock   Lily  is   an   inspiration. 

— James  A.  Robison. 
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RECONSTRUCTION"  DAYS  IN  THE 
SOUTH. 

J.  H.  Ruthedge  in  Progressive  Farmer. 


My  childhood  days  were  spent  dur- 
ing the  bitter  days  known  as  the 
period  of  "Reconstruction."  In- 
stead of  the  happy  play  days  that 
all  children  should  enjoy,  there  was 
always  hard  work  for  us.  I  learned 
to  plow  at  the  tender  age  of-  seven 
years  and  made  a  regular  plowhand 
at  nine,  using  a  balky  mule  that  no 
one  else  could  plow.  Although  it 
was  trying  at  the  time,  hard  bitter 
days  like  those  are  the  kind  re- 
quired to  develop  the  strength  and 
muscle  necessary  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  life,  for  I  -  am  an  old  man 
now,  but  I  can  do  more  work  than 
many  of  the  young  fellows. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  Between 
the  States,  when  the  Yankee  raiders 
were  passing  through  and  stealing, 
there  were  two  little  boys  10  and  11 
years  of  age  who  took  their  father's 
horses  and  camped  in  a  valley  in  a 
dense  forest.  They  carried  their 
own  fool  and  horse  feed  and  stayed 
there  for  several  weeks.  They  would 
slip  out  and  plow  during  the  day  on 
the  back  side  of  the  farm,  or  one 
would  slip  to  the  house  and  get  food 
and  horse  feed  when  necessary,  but 
the  never  took  the  horses  near  the 
bo.ue.  The  valley  was  dangerous 
on  account  of  snak;s.  Tie  little 
bovs  saved  the  horses  from  the 
"Damyankees."  For  years  they 
t'-oight  "  Damyankees "  was  one 
word,  for  they  never  heard  the  wo'ds 
te  >:r,  t  1  ". 

Fefore  the  War  Between  the 
States-  and  for  years  afterwards  the 


mode  of  travel  was  almost  invariably 
on  horseback.  Often  on  Sundays 
the  ¥oys  and  girls  ran  horse  races 
on  their  way  home  from  church.  The 
girls  used  side  saddles  and  insisted 
on  having  the  fleetest  horses  so  thev 
could  outrun  the  undesirbale  swains 
who  tried  to  overtake  them  and  ride  ; 
home  with  them. 

Weddings  in  the  Old  Days 
Buggies  were  so  scarce  they  could 
hardly  be  had  by  the  groom  for  a 
wedding,  so  often  he  and  the  bride 
would  ride  horseback.  Sometimes 
she  would  ride  behind  him  on  his 
horse.  The  bride  and  groom  would 
lead  the  procession.  There  would 
usually  be  from  30  to  50  people  in 
the  procession,  all  on  horseback. 
They  invariably  rode  in  pairs.  They 
were  very  mirthful  and  sometimes 
you  could  hear  them  laughing  and 
talking  for  a  half  mile  before  they 
came  in  sight,  for  the  roads  were 
crooked  and  the  timber  obstructed 
the  view.  If  a  marriage  took  place 
without  a  dinner  or  supper,  it  was 
not  called  a  wedding,  but  simply  a  I 
marriage.  A  wedding  required  a 
bounteous  supper. 

The  r'ower  of  Southern  hospitality 
opened  in  full  bloom  on  such  occa- 
sions. A  large  pig  was  dressed  and 
stuffed,  with  a  corn  cob  put  in  its 
mouth  to  hold  it  in  proper  shape. 
It  was  then  roasted  and  black  spots 
made  on  it  with  black  pepper.  As 
its  tail  was  already  curled,  it  had  a 
red  apple  placed  in  its  mouth  and 
was  stood  in  a  bed  of  parsley  in  the 
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center  of  the  large  table,  looking 
very  natural.  Sometimes  the  center- 
piece was  a  great  cake,  as  large  as  if 
it  had  been  baked  in  a  big  dishpan. 
This  was  iced  and  decorated  with 
candies.  Sometimes  a  mountain  of 
snow  was  made  of  boiled  icing,  and 
surrounded  with  holly  or  greens  such 
as  ferns  and  ground  pine,  and  some- 
times red  apples  were  placed  amid 
the  greens.  Of  course  flowers  were 
used  in  season.  The  bride's  cake 
had  the  names  of  the  bride  and  groom 
put  ou  by  making  little  dots  of  boil- 
ed icing. 

The  table  was  decorated  with  cakes 
of  all  kinds,  baked  in  many  fancy- 
j  shaped  pans  and  iced  to  perfection. 
Butter  was  made  into  such  fancy 
articles  as  pine  burrs,  a  lion,  a  horse, 
a  watermelon  vine  with  melons  on 
it,  as  the  fancy  dictated,  and  used 
to  help  decorate  the  table.  All  kinds 
of  preserves  and  jellies  were  added, 
and  when  it  was  finished,  the  table 
stood  forth  in  all  its  beauty  to  be 
looked  at  and  admired.  To  be  sure, 
the  guests  were  seated  around  the 
table,  but  they  did  not  partake  of 
the  food  on  the  table.  They  were 
served  from  side  tables,  where  there 
were  duplicates  of  everything  on  the 
table  and  also  boiled  ham,  turkey 
or  chicken  with  dressing,  fried 
chicken,  beefsteak,  mutton,  and  all 
kinds  of  choice  pickles,  pies,  cus- 
tards, salads,  wines,  and  coffee,  such 
as  only  Southern  housewives  knew 
how  to  prepare.  There  would  be 
guests  enough  to  surround  the  table 
several  times.  A  number  of  the  wit- 
tiest young  men  were  selected  and 
invited  to  help  wait  on  the  table. 
It  was  the  custom  to  be  mirthful, 
and  the  gay  waiters  kept  every  one 
laughing'. 


When  the  wedding  party  were 
through  eating  supper,  they  repair- 
ed to  the  ' '  Big  House ' '  and  the  music 
and  dancing  began.  Sometimes  it 
"ontinued  all  night  and  a  breakfast, 
which  was  very  much  like  the  sup- 
per, was  served  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Then  the  bridal  party  formed 
in  line  and  the  procession  began  to 
the  groom's  home  where  an  "infare" 
was  given.  The  infare  was  much 
like  the  reception  at  the  bride's 
home,  and  consisted  of  feasting, 
dancing,  and  music.  It  usually  last- 
ed until  next  morning,  when  the 
friends  dispersed,  wishing  the  bride 
and  groom  long  and  happy  lives. 

The  bride  and  groom  were  usually 
serenaded  at  either  the  bride's  or  the 
groom's  home.  The  serenade  was 
given  by  from  20  to  100  boys  with 
musical  instruments,  horns,  guns,  tin 
pans,  bells,  and  anything  else  which 
would  make  a  racket.  They  would 
march  around  the  house  and  do  their 
best  to  see  which  could  make  the 
most  noise.  Sometimes  they  were 
invited  in  and  treated  to  cake  and 
wine,  and  sometimes  theye  were  run 
off  with   a   double-barreled   shotgun. 

The  wedding  customs  remained 
like  this  until  about  1880.  This  is  ,a 
description  of  a  wedding  given  by 
the  middle  class,  of  which  there  were 
so  many  in  the  South.  Of  course 
wealthy  people  gave  more  elaborate 
receptions  and  the  really  poor  gave  no 
reception  at  all  and  were  sometimes 
married  by  the  • 'squire."  The  cere- 
mony was  always  performed  by  the 
bride 's  minister  of  someone  of  her 
selection. 

Corn  Shucking 
Also    among    my    earliest    recollec- 
tions were  the  corn  shuckings.     Some 
boys  would  go  to   as  many  as  50  in 
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one   fall.     One  neighbor,  a  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, who  made  hundreds  of  bushels  of 
corn,  always  placed  his  corn   in   two 
big  piles  across  the  lot.     At  one  the 
white  men  shucked  and  at  the  other 
the   Nearoes.     He   always   invited  all 
his   neighbors    and    also    the    Negroes 
from   the    High    Shoals    Iron    Works, 
about    40    in    number.     They    would 
always  come  in  a  gang,     and     could 
be   heard   singing  a   corn  song   for   a 
mile  before   they  reached   the   shuck- 
ing.    When  they  arrived,  they  would 
line  up  back  from  the  corn  pile  and 
two  of  them  as  captains  would  choose 
the-  hands.     As  they  were  called  out, 
they  would  take  their  places.     When 
all  were  chosen,  the  two  captains  laid 
a   rail   across   the   center   of   the    pile 
and  each  captain  with  his  men  took 
one    half.     One    Negro,    always    kept 
for   that    purpose,    would   mount    the 
corn  pile  and  walk  from  one  end  of 
the  pile  to  the  other,  giving  out  the 
old-fashioned    corn      songs.     All    the 
Nesxoes     sang     the     chorus.       They 
would  shuck  for  dear  life  to  see  which 
side  beat,  and  invariably  finished  be- 
fore the  white     men,     and     shucked 
more  corn. 

After  the  shucking  the  supper  was 
serve:!.  The  white  folks  ate  first, 
and  then  the  Negroes.  There  were 
usually  enough  to  surround  the  table 
several  times. 

The  supper  was  a  feast,  and  as  it 
was  the  only  pay  for  the  shucking, 
it  was  never  stinted.  The  housewife 
would  invite  several  of  her  neigh- 
bors to  help  bake.  Chicken  pie  took 
first  place,  with  sweet  potato  pie 
and  p adding;  as  close  seconds.  The 
cakes  and  dainties  prepared  for  wed- 
dings, were  eliminated,  but  all  kinds 
of  vegetables,  beef,  pork,  mutton  etc., 
were    prepared,    and    they    often    had 


the  roasted  pig  and  pies  and  custards 
of  various  kinds,  with  an  abundance 
of  strong  coffee.  During  the  supper 
the  boys  who  were  not  eating  were 
ensased  in  such  games  as  pulling 
toad's  tail,  wrestling,  heavy  set,  etc. 
Many  people  served  whiskey.  When 
the  supper  was  over  the  crowd  dis- 
banded and  went  home. 

Wooing  and  Winning 
It  was  the  custom  in  the  old  times 
for  farmers  to  go  to  Charleston  once 
a    year    to    haul    produce    to    market 
and  lay  in  supplies  for  the  next  year, 
such   as  sugar,  coffee,  rice,   spices,  to- 
bacco,  and   of   course   a   jug  of   rum. 
Once    when      my      great-grandfather 
and    his    son    George    (who    was    my 
grandfather)    were    on    their    way   to 
market  they  overtook  a  Mr.  McCombs 
who    had    no    sons   and    had   brought 
his   daughter   Rachel   along   for  com- 
pany.    Great-grandfather     and     Mr. 
McCombs  camped  at  the  same  place 
and  used  the  same  campfire  and  as  a 
natural      consequence      George      and 
Rachel  fell  in  love   with   each   other. 
When  they  were  returning  and  came 
to  where  the  road  turned  off  toward 
Mr.   McComOs'    home,   George   insist- 
ed on  his  father's  going  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Combs",   which    they    did,    although 
it    was    at    least    two    days'    driving 
farther.     George      learned     the   road 
and   in   a   few   weeks   returned   for  a 
visit.       He     kept     on     going       back 
"courting"    until    he    won    the    fair 
Rachel  for  his  bride.     I  have  an  old 
tar    tucket    said    to    be    one    Great- 
grnadfather  used  on  that  trip. 

My  great-grandfather,  grandfather, 
and  father  were  all  school  teachers. 
They  wrote  up  agreements  to  teach 
each  child  for  a  certain  amount.  Pome- 
times  it  was  as  low  as  two  shillings 
a  month.     This  was  before  the  days 
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of  the  public  school.  Each  neighbor- 
hood built  an  improvised  school- 
house  where  it  was  the  most  con- 
venient to  all  of  the  subscribers.  It 
was  a  log  cabin,  the  ground  serving 
for  a  floor.  The  school  teacher  board- 
ed among  the  scholars,  taking  it 
night  about  or  week  about  with  each 
patron  of  the  school.  Each  person 
looked  forward  to  the  night  or  week 
when  the  teacher  would  come  to  his 
home,  and  always  had  a  goodly  stock 
oi  hard  questions  saved  up  to  ask 
him.  Sometimes  they  were  asked  for 
information,  but  oftener  simply  to 
try  the  teacher.  They  thought  the 
teacher  knew  everything  if  he  could 
answer  their  questions,  but  woe  unto 
him  if  he  failed.  A  teacher  sank 
very  low  in  the  estimation  of  the 
patrons  if  he  could  be  stalled. 

Before  employing  a  teacher,  the 
school  committee  would  ask  the  teach- 
er several  difficult  questions.  Once 
Mr.  Casaway  applied  to  Mr.  Gordon 
for  a  school.  Mr.  Gordon  asked  him 
to  pronounce  and  define  a  difficult 
v>  ord  spelled  v-o-c-a-b-u-l-a-r-y.  Mr. 
Gasway  a  tonce  pronounced  it  "Voc- 
a-bull-ary — it  pertains  to  cattle. ' '  Mr. 
Gordon  was  so  well  pleased  with  his 
aptness,  he  gave  him  the  school  with- 
out further  questioning. 

A  Joyful  Reunion 

Tradition  has  it  that  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Jacob  Stro.ip  and  his  fami- 
ly moved  here  from  Pennsylvania  and 
settled  near  a  large  spring,  ,as  was 
customary  in  those  days.     Thev  lived 


there  about  three  years,  hearing-  no- 
thing from  their  homefolks  during 
that  time.  One  day  they  head  the 
sound  of  an  axe,  and  Jacob  told  his 
wife,  ' '  There  is  someone  chopping 
over  that  way  about  half  a  mile  from 
here.  I  am  going  over  to  see  about 
it. ' '  He  went  over  to  where  the  man 
was  chopping,  and  great  was  his  sur- 
prise to  find  that  it  was  his  father 
The  family  had  decided  to  move  down 
to  North  Carolina,  and  had  foand  a 
good  spring  and  decided  to  settle 
there.  They  were  choping  wood  for 
their  first  supper.  They  all  went 
home  with  Jacob,  and  had  a  joyful 
reunion. 

This  family  of  Stroups  built  an  im- 
provised corn  mill,  as  there  was  not 
one  in  the  county.  The  sawed  a 
block  about  three  or  four  feet  long 
from  a  large  log  and  built  on  one 
end  of  the  block  and  burned  out  an 
excavation,  caller  mortar,  about  14 
inches  deep.  Then  they  made  a  pes- 
tle to  fit  it  and  attached  it  to  the  end 
of  a  lever.  They  fixed  an  overshot 
wheel  with  a  tug  on  the  principal 
shaft  that  would  raise  and  drop  this 
lever,  after  the  plan  of  the  old  forge 
hammer.  The  water  to  run  over  the 
si  otwheel  was  carried  in  a  ditch  to 
the  chute  and  through  the  chute  to 
the  wheel.  They  would  place  one 
or  two  gallons  of  shelled  corn  in  the 
mortar  and  start  the  wheel  and  go 
on  about  their  work.  In  the  course 
of  four  or  five  hours  the  corn  would 
be  pounded  into  meal. 


He  who  is  false  to  present  duty  breaks  a  thread  in  the  loom,  and  will 
find  the  flaw  when  he  may  have  forgotten  its  cause. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


By  J.  J.  Jones,  Jr 

Robert  Ward  and  George  Howard 
have  returned  to  the  institution,  aft- 
er a  short  stay  with  their  people. 


§    §    § 
The  boys  went   to  the   ball  ground 
last    Saturday.       Mr.    Alexander    se- 
lected a  basket  ball  team  for  the  sea- 
son. 

§    §    § 
John  Cain,   a  member  of  tre  third 
cottage,  was  paroled  last  Tuesday  by 
Supt.    Boger.     lie   has    made    a    very 
good  record. 

§    §    § 
Owing    to   the   absence   of    two     of 
the  teachers,  Mr.  W.  W.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  W.   M.   Crook,   the  boys  in  their 
rooms    are    picking    cotton. 

§    §    § 

Carl    Osborn,    a    member    of     the 

fifth   cottage,     has    returned     to     the 

.institution,    after     spending     a     few 

davs  with  bis  people  in  Cerro  Gordo. 

§    §    § 

John  Wright  visited  the  institu- 
tion last  week,  and  the  boys  were 
glad  to  see  him.  Wright  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  eighth  cottage  while  here. 
He  was  paroled  last  August. 

§  §  § 
Miss  Mary  G.  Shotwell,  director 
of  the  division  of  child  caring  insti- 
tutions, State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  spent  several  days  at 
the    institution    last    week. 

§    §    § 
The  boys  in  the  band  are  progress- 
ing rapidly.      They  have  learned  two 
pieces  in  one  week,  and  they  are  plan- 


ning to  play  five  or  six  pieces  at  the 
Cabarrus   County  Fair. 

§    §    § 

The  boys  who  were  visited  by  rel- 
atives  last  Wednesday  were:  Mark 
Jolly,  Lester  Morris,  James  Peeler, 
Herbert  Poteat,  Clyde  McMahau, 
Ferming   Wishon    and   Gent   Wright. 

§  §  § 
Charles  Haynes  and  Taris  Brown- 
ing were  permitted  to  go  to  work 
for  Mr.  C.  L.  Morrison  of  Coddle 
Creek,  and  if  their  work  proves  satis- 
factory they  will  receive  their  pa- 
roles later. 

The  Boger  Literary  Society,  held 
its  meeting  last  Monday  evening. 
The  debate  for  the  evening  was:  Re- 
solved that,  "Capital  Punishment 
Should  Be  Abolished."  It  was  !e- 
eided  by  the  judges  that  the  negative 
side  won. 

§  §  § 
The  Thompson.  Literary  Society 
held  its  meeting  last  Monday  eve- 
ning. The  debate  was  on:  Resolved 
that  ' '  The  Works  of  Nature  are  More 
Beautiful  Than  the  Works  of  Man.'' 
It  was  decided  by  the  judges  that 
the  negative  side  won. 

§  §  § 
The  Goodman  Literary  Society  of 
the  twelfth  cottage  was  called  to 
order  last  Monday  evening  by  Presi- 
dent Ford.  The  debate  for  the  eve- 
ning was:  Resolved  that,  "Wood  is 
of  More  Use  to  the  World  Than  Met- 
als." It  was  decided  by  the  judges 
that  the  negative  side  won. 
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!  SELF  CENTERED.  ! 

♦  ♦ 

♦:-  * 

♦  Yes,  the  doing  of  something  for  others  is  the  first  * 
&  step  in  the  eradication  of  personal  selfishness — the  4* 
||  doing  of  some  considerate  act  without  the  hope  of  £ 

*  reward  or  gain.    After  one  successful  accomplish-  * 

♦  ment  of  a  good  deed,  there  steals  upon  you  the,  de-  ♦ 
%  sire  to  have  more  of  the  pleasant  sensation,  and  % 
||  thus  one  becomes  unconsciously  and  gradually  a  || 
*>  benefactor,  and  selfishness  is  routed.     Try  it!  * 

*  There  are  people  both  beautiful  in  face  and  hand-  * 
♦*♦  «& 
4»  some  of  form — but,  somehow  or  other,  they  do  not  ,$♦ 

|j  appeal  to  us,  and  an  analysis  of  their  cases  reveals  ^ 

*  the    thing,    which   detracts    from   them   all   of   the  * 

*  God-given  beauty  and  handsomeness  and  is  a  well  de-  * 
£  veloped  case  of  Ego.  *£ 

♦  * 

♦  * 
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IT  IS  BETTER. 

To  be  lied  about  than  to  be  the  liar. 

To  be  slandered  than  to  be  the  slanderer. 

To  be  cheated  than  to  cheat. 

To  be  imposed  upon  than  to  be  the  bully. 

To  lose  your  money  than  to  be  a  thief. 

To  be  the  victim  than  the  sinner. 

To  be  defeated  than  to  stoop  to  deceit. 

— Kiwanian  Roy  L.  Smith. 


THE  HOME  FIRES. 

The  religious  world,  as  well  as  those  who  pay  no  court  to  any  special  reli- 
gious belief,  are  aroused  over  the  growing  dereliction  among  the  youth  of  the 
land.  It  is  enough  to  make  a  nation  sit  up  and  take  notice.  If  history  did 
not  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  where  a  nation  forgets  God  and  the  great 
truths  that  eminate  from  the  godhead,  there  is  sure  to  follow  a  dissolution 
and  a  downfall.  If  this  were  not  true,  there  would  be  no  need  of  Americans 
becoming  alarmed  over  the  saturnalia  that  is  holding  sway  throughout  this 
country. 

It  is  claimed  that  much  of  this  is  directly  traced  to  materialistic  teach- 
ings in  the  public  schools,  the  elimination  of  all  semblance  of  moral  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  with  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  worldy  progress' 
rather  than  making  the  building  of  a  true  and  godly  life  the  chief  object. 
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There  is  more  or  less  truth  in  this  contention,  depending  on  the  character 
and  the  spirit  of  the  teacher,  who  may  set  daily  for  her  pupils  an  example  of 
earnestness  and  purpose  or  one  of  frivolity  and  indifference  as  to  the  seri- 
ous matters  of  life. 

Collier's  Weekly  has  run  across  a  statement  of  the  situation,  which  has 
received  endorsement  from  leading  Protestants.  Jewish  and  Roman  Catholic 
churchman,  and  it  is  in  these  words: 

'•Because  of  our  different  beliefs,  religious  teachings  has  been  barred 

from  many  of  our  public  schools. 

This  has  resulted,  quite  unwisely  and  unnecessarily  as  it  seems  to  us, 

in    there    being   little    or    no    moral    training    for    our    children    in    those 

SCConncernin2  supernatural  religion  men  differ  and  divide;  but  natural 
religion  lives  In  every  human  being.  It  is  evidenced  .in  that  moral  guide 
which  we  call  conscience,  which  may  be  crude  or  cultivated  but  which 
is      the  essence  of  every  system  of  morals  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  mmd 

of  everv  man.  , 

No  sane  person  will  deny  the  necessity  for  all,  regardless  of  creed  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  that  fundamental  force.  An  education  solely 
in  the  material  things  of  life  is  surely  incomplete.  The  young  mmd 
must  be  impressed  at  the  same  time  with  the  fundamentals  of  what  con- 
stitutes right  and  wrong." 

This  is  well  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  the  delegation  of  the  religious  teach- 
in-  of  the  youth  to  the  public  schools  alone,  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A's  alone,  or  even 
to  the  Sunday  Schools  alone,  leaves  out  of  the  proposition  the  strongest  and 
most  effective  agency,  that  of  home-training.  There-in  the  homes-tires  seem 
to  have  gone  out.  They  need  to  be  rekindled,  if  we  are  to  have  a  genuine  and 
potent  agencv  in  starting  the  young  aright  on  the  sea  of  life. 

You  hear  so  often  "What's  wrong  with  the  young  people  of  today V  As 
people  come  to  give  a  true  analysis  to  the  problem,  they  are  very  properly- 
asking,  in  answer  to  the  forgoing  question,  "What's  wrong  with  their  pa- 
rents?" There  is  where  the  prime  responsibility  lies.  It  is  the  lack  of 
Christian  training  and  the  lack  of  Christian  example  in  the  homes. 

Until  we  rebuild  the  home  fires,  where  God  is  recognized  and  Christian  ex- 
amples are  daily  set  before  the  youth,  this  saturnalia  will  prevail,  and  gam 

power.  .  , 

A.  serious  writer  has  said:  "Mothers,  not  Parisian  modistes  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  kind  of  dresses  their  daughters  wear.  These  same  mothers 
also  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  painted  and  powdered  faces  and  for  the 
unearthly  hours  their  daughters  are  allowed  to  keep.     Fathers  must  be  held 
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responsible  for  the  gambling  instincts  of  their  sons  and  many  secret  faults 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  through  companionship  and  better  ex- 
ample. 

*  *  ****** 
MOST  WORTHY. 

The  praises,  the  blessings,  the  applause  and  the  promises,  unasked  by  the 
dear  boys  as  they  left  for  duty  across  the  seas,  in  answer  to  their  country's 
call,  come  back  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  challenge. 

That  challenge  of  sincerity  and  gratitude  is  involvevd  in  the  Referendum 
which  seeks  to  aid  the  ex-service  man  in  obtaining  a  home  on  easy  and 
safe  terms. 

The  voters  of  North  Carolina  cannot  do  a  worthier  service  than  to  give 
a  hearty  support  to  this  measure  at  the  election  on  Nov.  4.  It  is  a  safe  and 
sane  investment  in  human  life — not  a  theory  or  an  experiment  in  material 
or  commercial  things. 

Let's  show  the  boys  we  meant  what  we  said  when  they  bravely  and  cheer- 
fully bade  us  good-bye,  to  risk  their  all  on  the  battlefields  of  France. 

AN  APPRECIATIVE  BOW. 

To  president  J.  F.  Cannon,  Dr.  Spencer  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Cabar- 
rus County  Fair  THE  UPLFT,  for  the  four  hundred  boys,  the  teachers  and 
other  officers,  makes  an  appreciative  bow  for  the  great  courtesy  shown  to  the 
Jackson  Training  School.  They  all  walked,  by  authority,  into  the  fair 
grounds  like  little  lords,  were  presented  with  keys  to  every  department  of 
the  great  plant  and  bade  have  a  good  time.     And  they  did. 

Wednesday  night,  by  special  invitation,  the  big  boys  of  the  Fair  Association 
entertained  our  402  boys  in  the  grounds  as  particular  guests  to  witness  the 
firerworks  and  to  enjoy  the  other  attractions — and  "nary  a  cent"  was  passed. 
We  take  unto  ourselves  the  full  force  of  this  high  compliment  to  our  folks 
by  the  Fair  Association,  and  THE  UPLIFT  has  peculiar  pride  in  the  manly 
demeanor  of  every  boy,  who  played  the  part  of  a  little  gentleman  among  the 
big  gentlemen  that  crowded  the  grounds. 

All  returned  to  the  school  in  fine  trim  and  some  of  them  wish  that  this 
great  fair  might  come  oftner. 

******** 
COMPLETED. 

Mrs.   W.  H.   S.  Burgwyn,  of   Raleigh,  the  retiring  president   of  the   N.   0. 
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Branch  of  King's  Daughters,  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing- School,  sent  in  last  week  a  check  for  $204.50,  the  balance  due  on  the  mem- 
orial Bridge  (to  the  memory  of  the  North  Carolina  Soldiers  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  World  War.)  The  total  cost  of  this  bridge,  which  furnishes  a 
safe  entry  to  the  beautiful  Chapel,  which  the  King's  Daughters  contributed,  was 
from  first  to  this  final  payment  a  loving  and  self-assumed  obligation  of  the 
order  which  Mrs.  Burgwyn  directed  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

We  are  no  prophet,  nor  kin  to  any  such,  but  it  will  not  be  many  years 
before  this  same  body  of  working  and  consecrated  women  will  so  enlarge  the 
Chapel  that  it  will  house  our  population  which  has  outgrown  its  capacity. 
Now  watch  this  prediction! 

******** 

SUSTAINED  HIMSELF. 

0.  Max  Gardner,  possibly  the  best  beloved  public  man  in  North  Carolina, 
honored  Cabarrus  county  with  a  speaking  visit,  Monday  evening.  THE  UP- 
LIFT is  absolutely  independent,  having  no  part  in  partisan  polities,  confining 
itself  to  the  high  purpose  of  doing  good  in  its  modest  way  and  telling  the 
world  about  what  this  institution  is  doing  and  wants  to  do. 

It  is  no  violation  of  this  purpose  of  doing  no  discourtesy  to  any  living 
North  Carolinian,  when  we  give  utterance  to  the  full  truth  in  saving  that 
Max  Gardner  is  the  happiest  and  pleasingest  speaker  in  North  Carolina 
He  is  splendidly  informed:  and,  like  a  Tictrolo,  he  makes  a  highly  entertaing 
talk  on  any  subject. 


****** 


It's  not  right  to  have  men  to  serve  you  in  our  legislative  halls  and  be 
forced  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  order  to  get  out  of  Raleigh  in  orderly  shape. 
Whether  or  not  the  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  an  increase  in 
the  pay  of  legislators  receives  the  support  of  the  people,  there  will  be  plenty 
who  are  willing  to  try  it-they  may  not  be  the  ones  fitted  for  the  res- 
ponsible  duties. 
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HAULED  WOOD  TO  TOWN. 


D.   Rich 


Mr.  R.'ch  c'ied  at  his  home  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, on  Tuesday,  after  sever- 
al months  of  illness,  in  his  63rd  year. 
A  country-reared  boy  who  bare- 
footed and  driving  an  ordinary  team 
hauled  wood  to  town  to  exchange  for 
coffee,  sugar  and  other  things,  a 
humble  family  nesded.  Later  he 
secured  work  with  the  late  R.  J.  Rey- 
nolds in  a  tobacco  factory,  receiving 
ten  cents  a  day  for  his  services. 

Faithful  and  energetic,  he  rose 
in  position  and  responsibility  until 
he  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  great 
corporation.  After  a  service  of  38 
years  he  retired,  wishing,  as  he  told 
Santford  Martin:  "to  spend  the  bal- 
ance of  his  days  in  the  active  ser- 
vice of  my  God." 

He  died  a  millionaire  in  dollars  and 
cents.  But  he  left  a  monument  in 
the  lives  of  young  men  he  helped;  in 
institutions  of  learning  he  aided;  and 
in  bis  liberality  to  his  church — the 
Baptist. 


THE  AVERAGE  MAN. 

The  average  man  knows  that  if  he  is  going  to  accomplish  much  of  any- 
thing, he  will  have  to  do  it  practically  by  main  force.  He's  got  to  plow 
his  row;  every  foot  of  it.  So  he  starts  plowing!  And  if  he  has  the  stuff 
in  him  to  keep  going,  going  a  little  harder  and  better  all  the  time,  he  is 
bound  to  do  traveling  in  the  course  of  years. 

While  the  average  man  in  traveling  ahead,  perhaps  the  brilliant  one 
is  sitting  back,  figuring  tha  the  can  get  there  by  some  short  cut.  But 
there  are  mighty  few  short  cuts  in  the  business  field.  The  furrows  are 
pretty  straight. 

The  average  man  is  glad  to  get  help.  He  is  more  willing,  I  think,  than 
the  exceptionally  brilliant  man  is  to  admit  that  others  are  doing  part  of 
the  work,  and  that  they  deserve  part  of  the  credit.  So  he  usually  gets 
better  co-operation.  This  means  that  he  can  show  better  results.  And 
results  are  the  chickens  that  come  home  to  roost!  They  do  all  the  crow- 
ing a  man  needs.  He  doesn't  have  to  do  it  himself. — Lewis  W.  Baldwin 
in  American  Magazine. 
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DOES  MORALITY  KEEP  PACE  WITH 
PHILANTHROPY? 

Below  is  the  annual  message  delivered  W™^*™™™^*^ 
King's  Daughters,  in  session  at  Wilmington  on  October  9th-10th,  by  Mrs.  W- 
H  S  Burgwyn,  the  retiring  president.  Those  of  us  who  enjoy  an  acquaint- 
ance with  this  godly  woman,  whose  very  soul  is  attuned  with  the  s^o/ 
service  to  her  feUowman  understand  fully  her  anxiety  about  problems  that 
are  compartively  new  and  which  must  give  concern  to  all  who  are  orthodox. 

lZ7 everything  that  this  able  and  thoughtful  woman  writes,  ft»  message 
is  a  call  to  deep  thought  and  serious  consideration. 

Stonewall  Jackson  School,  we  be- 
came experienced  in  lobbying  at  the 
State  Capitol  during  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  and  we  refreshed  the 
memories  of  the  lawmakers  during 
vacation  by  sending  them  literature 
about  schools  in  other  states. 

We  have  erected  buildings  at  the 
school  costing  $15,000.00.  This  sum 
is  only  mentioned  as  a  measure  of  our 
deep  interest  in  Christian  Service. 
Giving  in  the  proper  spirit  is  an  act  of 
worship  and  only  under  this  condi- 
tion is  our  report  a  good  one.  One 
thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  was 
given  us  by  The  North  Carolina  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  and  a  rec- 
ord of  this  fact  hangs  upon  the  walls 
of  The  King's  Daughters  Cottage  at 
the  school. 

We  have  also  made  a  contribution 
to  a  Hospital  in  Lucknow,  India, 
where  women  are  trained  as  physi- 
cians to  minister  to  their  own  sex, 
as  a  woman  in  that  part  of  the  world 
is  not  allowed  to  receive  medical  at- 
tention from  a  male  physician.  Two 
vears  aao  we  commenced  soliciting 
and  collecting  funds  for  the  erectcion 
of  a  chapel  at  Samarcand,  a  school 
for  wayward  girls.  This  has  been 
generously  contributed  to  by  The 
King's  Daughters,  they  having  given 


Fellow    Workers— Ladies    &    Gentle- 
men : 

The    Godly    admonition    to    forget 
those    things   which    are   behind,    and 
press    forward    forbids    vainglorious 
remembrance  of     the  past.     Without 
violating   the    spirit    of   that   precept, 
the  thought  arises  that  "Tis  greatly 
wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours  and 
ask   them   what   report   they   bore   to 
Heaven."     With    this    end    in    view, 
and   with   affection  rather   than   ego- 
tism I  look  back  upon  my  association 
with  The  King's  Daughters  and  upon 
the  great  and  undeserved  honor  they 
have"  conferred    upon    me    for    years. 
My  gratitude  for  their  love  and  con- 
fidence  is   only   equaled  by  the   hope 
that  together  we  have  offered  accept- 
able service  to  Him  in  Whose  name 
we  work,  and  that  we  have  been  of 
use  to  our  State  and  fellowman.     In 
addition  to  work  at  home  and  abroad 
ens-aged   in    since    1890,   the    date    of 
organization    of    the    North    Carolina 
Branch   of   the  Order,  the   Circles  in 
1902  united  in  State  Work,  and  the 
part   which   they   have  played  in  the 
establishment  of  The  Stonewall  Jack- 
son School,  with  other  deeds  of  love, 
constitute  the  Report,  which  we  have 
to  render. 

In  urging  the  establishment  of  The 
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$1,500.00,  and  handsome  gifts  have 
been  received  for  it  from  churches, 
guilds  and  individuals  of  all  denomi- 
nations. Services  will  be  held  in  it 
by  ministers  of  all  churches. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  the  changes 
confronting  us  as  the  years  roll  by. 
One  of  them  often  mentioned  in  oth- 
er states  as  well  as  our  own  is  that 
our  work  has  been  taken  from  us; 
that  churches  and  many  organiza- 
tions are  now  doing  what  was  once 
largely  accomplished  by  The  King's 
Daughters.  This  is  true,  but  it 
should  not  trouble  us.  The  com- 
mander of  an  army  often  shifts  troops 
from  one  part  of  a  battlefield  to  an- 
other, sometimes  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent locality.  Under  orders  the 
troops  move.  "Theirs  not  to  reason 
why."  -If  we  have  less  to  do  at 
home,  in  this  great  missionary  age, 
may  we  not  find  pleasure  as  great  in 
working  for  a  brother  somewhere 
else  ?  Our  Commander  is  opening  for 
us  opportunities  for  greater  service 
perhaps,  in  other  fields.  Let  us  not 
neglect  such  chances  for  victory. 

' '  Opportunity  is  in  respect  to  time, 
in  some  sense,  what  time  is  in  res- 
pect to  eternity.  It  is  the  small  mo- 
ment, the  exact  point,  the  critical 
minute  on  which  every  good  work  so 
much   depends. ' ' 

All  of  us  recall,  I  am  sure,  the  loss 
of  the  Titanic  in  the  icy  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean— one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  the  age.  Par  from  hu- 
man aid,  the  S.  0.  S.  call  for  help 
went  out  to  a  distance.  There  was 
only  one  vessel  on  the  ocean  which 
answered  that  cry.  On  that  vessel 
the  operator  was  at  his  post  at  that 
critical  moment,  and  the  glorious  op- 
portunity of  saving  human  life  was 
his.     It  was  a  small  moment  of  time 


which  gave  opportunity  to  men  on 
board  the  Titanic  to  surrender  their 
lives  to  save  women  and  children.  I 
think  we  should  never  forget  the 
many  occasions  on  which  men  have 
sacrificed  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
women,  and  we  should  strive  in  the 
position  of  the  new  woman,  to  pre- 
serve the  relationship  between  the 
two  sexes,  intended  from  the  begin- 
ning, when  man  was  made  in  God's 
image  and  woman  created  to  be  his 
helpmeet. 

History  teaches  us  that  the  age  of 
highest  intellectual  attainments  and 
greatest  civilization  is  not  the  most 
moral  age.  Over  crowded  cities  and 
villages  afford  easy  opportunity  for 
vice,  and  sometimes  minds  highly 
cultured  are  keenly  sensitive  to  pos- 
sible error,  and  too  full  of  conflicting 
opinions  to  have  implicit  faith  in 
Christian  doctrine.  So  we  find  many 
of  the  colleges  in  the  land,  for  men 
and  women,  with  professors  of  splen- 
did moral  and  mental  attainments, 
exercising  because  they  lack  faith, 
an  injurious  influence  over  students. 
The  heroic  virtures  of  self-sacrifice, 
suffering  and  courage  are  almost  for- 
gotten. There  is  more  philanthropy 
in  the  land  today  than  ever  before. 
More  laws  are  made  for  the  care  of 
the  helpless  and  suffering.  We  nev- 
er find  in  this  age  a  Lazarus  lying 
at  the  door  of  a  rich  man,  with  no 
human  hand  to  ministetr  to  him.  Does 
morality  keep  pace  with  philan- 
thropy? Let  us  answer  this  question 
fbr  ourselves. 

This  brings  us  to  another  change 
confronting  us.  What  shall  we  do  in 
this  age  of  Progress  with  great  vir- 
tue and  error  so  woven  together  that 
we  are  perplexed  and  prone  to  follow 
public     opinion.     Let     us     remember 
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that  in  following  or  refusing  to  fol- 
low, we  are  helping  to  make  public 
opinion,  and  let  all  of  us  men  and 
women  seem  to  be  in  public  what  we 
are  at  heart  in  private,  in  our  best 
and  most  sacred  moments.  Thus  true 
to  self,  we  cannot  be  "false  to  any 
man. ' '  We  are  not  fulfilling  the  pur- 
poses for  which  our  Order  was  or- 
ganized, unless  we  seek  first  spiritual 
advancement,  and  then  serve  our 
brother   in    Christian    activity. 

Moral,  like  physical  strength,  tells 
of  exercise  and  self  sacrifice.  When 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  the  Sara- 
cen Saladin,  met  on  neutral  ground  hi 
Syria  for  friendly  exhibition  of  skill 
in  arms,  Richard,  of  magnificient 
form,  advanced  with  his  two-handled 
sword,  reaching  from  shoulder  to  heel, 
to  make  trial  of  his  strengh.  An 
anxious  attendant  whispered  to  him, 
"Beware,  give  no  chance  of  triumph 
to  an  infidel."  "Peace"  exclaimed 
Richard,  "thinkest  thou  that  I  can 
fail    in    his    presence?"     Lifting    his 


sword  which  circled  around  his  head, 
he  struck  a  heavy  bar  of  steel.     With 
one  blow   it  rolled  to  the   ground  in 
two  pieces.     Saladin  was  filled  with 
wonder  and  admiration.     It  was  now 
his  turn  to  show  the  perfection  of  his 
training.     Small    of    stature,    he    ad- 
vnced  and  hung  a  gossamer  silk  veil 
on  the  blade   of  his  scimetar.     With 
a  small  arm  of  brawn  and  muscle,  he 
suddenly   drew   the   scimetar  through 
the   loose  hanging   veil   cutting   it   in 
two  pieces  which  floated  away  in  dif- 
ferent  directions.     Richard   marveled 
at  the  skill  so  different  from  his  own. 
Varied   too   are   the   calls   for  exhibi- 
tion of  moral  strength  and  varied  the 
types  of  character  to     answer     these 
calls.     For  each  one  there  is  a  weap- 
on, in  the  Armory  of  God,  appropri- 
ate for  the  deed  to  be  done.     If  we 
have  developed  the  necessary  strength 
and  skill  for  using  them,  looking  to 
Him  whom  we  serve,  each  one  of  us 
-may  say,  "Thinkest  thou  that  I  can 
fail  in  His  presence?" 


Crystals. 

John  Burroughs  said  that  the  difference  between  a  precious  stone  and  a 
common  stone,  is  not  an  essential  one.  The  difference  is  less  of  sub- 
stance than  of  arrangement  of  the  particles  in  the  crystallization. 

In  substance  the  diamond  and  the  stick  of  charcoal  are  the  same.  In 
substance,  the  pearl  and  the  lowly  oyster  shell  are  identical.  Two  men 
may  have  exactly  the  same  thoughts,  yet  one  be  an  orator,  the  other,  one 
who  stumbles  in  his  speech.  The  arrangement,  the  crystallization  of 
thought  makes  the  difference!— Selected. 
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HEROES  ARE  HUMAN. 

E.  R.  Clark  in  Greensboro  News. 


There  was  considerable  discussion 
recently  of  a  statement  in  a  book, 
"My  Diplomatic  Education,"  by 
Norval  Richardson,  former  secret 
tary  of  the  American  embassy  at 
Rome.  Mr.  Richardson  gives  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  former  ambassador  of 
the  United  States  to  Italy,  whose 
secretary  he  was,  as  authority  for 
this  story  of  Generals  Lee  and  .Jack- 
son: 

They  were  both  high  tempered 
gentlemen — in  spite  of  what  the  his- 
tories say  about  them — and  they 
used  to  get  mighty  outdone  with 
each  other.  Once  General  Lee  or- 
dered General  Jackson  out  of  his 
tent;  then  he  called  him  back,  put 
both  arms  about  him  and  said,  "For 
God's  sake,  when  you  see  me  losing 
my  temper,  don't  lose  yours.  Let's 
take  turns  at  it." 

At  once  this  statement  was  chal- 
lenged by  persons  who  could  not  be- 
lieve it  possible  thtt  General  Lee 
could  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  be 
guilty  of  such  conduct  toward  Gen- 
eral Jackson  of  all  men.  The  story 
was  characterized  as  "a  painful  one 
to  those  who  admire  Lee  and  Jack- 
son." An  explanation,  and  a  plaus- 
ible one,  is  that  the  alleged  incident 
related  as  occuring  between  Lee 
and  Jackson  is  confounded  with  one 
told  by  Col.  Walter  H.  Taylor  of 
General  Lee's  staff,  related  by  Tay- 
lor in  his  "Four  Years  With  General 
Lee."  Taylor  was  General  Lee's  ad- 
jutant and  he  tells  that  on  one  oc- 
casion when  it  was  necessary  fol- 
ium to  submit  some  papers  to  Gen- 
eral Lee  he  found  the  general   in  ill 


humor,  which  he  made  no  effort  to 
conceal  Finally  Taylor,  feeling 
that  General  Lee  had  no  right  to 
visit  his  ill  humor  on  him,  threw 
down  the  papers  and  let  his  com- 
mander see  that  he  wasn't  in  good 
humor  either.  Then  Taylor  quotes 
General  Lee  as  saying,  "in  a  per- 
fectly calm  and  measured  tone:" 
"Colonel  Taylor,  when  I  lose  my 
temper,  don't  let  it  make  you  an- 
gry." 

No  doubt  the  last  incident,  which 
is     authenticated,   was   the  real   one 
and   the   alleged   scene  with   General 
Jackson   never   took  place.     But   the 
authenticated      incident    shows    that 
General   Lee   was   perfectly    human; 
he   had   his   worries   and    annoyances 
and  found  himself  unable  to  control 
his    temper   at   times.     That    doesn't 
detract  in  the  least  from  his  nobil- 
ity    of      Character,     his     greatness. 
While   it   is   improbable,   it   is   by  no 
means  impossible  for     the       incident 
mentioned    in     the    Richardson    book 
to   have  occurred;    and   if  true  there 
would   be    no   occasion   for    "pain." 
Rather    the    fact    that      General    Lee 
immediately       regained     control     of 
himself  and   made   heartfelt   amends, 
as  the  Richardson  story  has  it,  would 
simply   be   corroborative   evidence   of 
the  greatness   of  the   man.     Lee  was 
admittedly  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est  captains   and     is   so     recognized. 
But  he  was  greater  than  that.    There 
has   been  no  higher  exponent  of   the 
nobility  of  character,  of  chivalry,  or 
real    greatness.     "Knightly,     of    the 
knightliest    race    that     ever     buckled 
sword,"  as  Father  Ryan's  poem  has 
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it,   was   not   an    exaggeration   of    the 
man.     He   was    the   model   gentleman 
and    Christian,    one   whose   character, 
official     and     personal,       has      stood 
the    test      of      rigid     analysis      by 
friend  and  foe  for  more  than  a  half 
century,  and  has  grown  greater  with 
the    passing   of    time.     But    Lee    was 
as     modest     as     he     was     brave    and 
great;   modesty   is  always   a   charac- 
teristic   of    true     greatness,    and    the 
most   casual    study   of    the   man   will 
convince    that    he-    would     not     have 
claimed   perfection   for     himself    nor 
permitted  it    to  be   claimed  for  him. 
He   was   a   man  of   spirit   of   course; 
he  could  not  have  been  what  he  was 
without      that.     And     lie    could     not 
have     been     the     real     nobleman— a 
nobleman       of     character  — Without 
some    time     showing    some    traits    ot 
weakness.     And  he  would  have  been 
more   than  perfect    if  he   could  have 
commanded    tihe    Confederate     army 
through   all   that  trying  period  with- 
out   sometimes    manifesting    temper, 
even  to  his  best  friends. 

We    are     unreasonable     about     he- 
roes.    We     think   of     great     men    as 
perfect     men,    as     without     spot     or 
blemish.     That     is     nonsense.     There 
is    no   such   thing    as    perfection     in 
human    experience.     Those   who    ap- 
proach   nearest    to     it      attain     that 
height     by     overcoming     weaknesses, 
and  the  more  nearly  perlect  they  are 
the  more  keenly  they  recognize  their 
imperfections.       The      only      perfect 
man  that  ever  walked  the  earth  was 
at    times    righteously     indignant,     as 
his   speech   disclosed.       The   meekest 
of     men— Moses— gave    vent     to     an 
outburst    of     anger     when   provoked 
and   suffered   for   it      That  Lee   and 
Jackson    might    have     had     disagree- 
ments   which     provoked    a     show     of 


temper  in  one  or  both,  is  neither 
impossible  nor  improbable.  Their 
greatness  was  in  the  fact  that  they 
could  overcome  these  things,  rule 
their  spirits.  Control  might  have 
been  lost  momentarily  but  it  was  re- 
gained without  serious  damage.  It 
would  have  been  to  their  discredit 
if  they  had  allowed  personal  dislike, 
rivalry  or  jealousy  to  have  impair- 
ed their  service— and  that  is  some- 
thing that'  could  not  be  believed. 

General    Jackson     was     noted     for 
his  eminent  piety  along  with  his  un- 
surpassed   military    genius.     His    ad- 
mirers  believe   that   he    talked     and 
talked   with    God    as   nearly   as   it    is 
possible  for  human  to  approach  that 
relation.     But     here    is    a  story,     set 
down  as  history  by  a  member  of  his 
staff,    that    shows    that    he,    too,    had 
temper   and    was   otherwise   very   hu- 
man,   which    none    knew    better    than 
he:     Or.    one    occasion,      making      a 
forced    march,    his      usual     sort     of 
march,   he   found   the     army     wagon 
train    delayed    by    being    mired    in    a 
swamp.     When   Jackson   reached    the 
scene  he  found  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  and 
others    sitting   on    their   horses   wait- 
in    for    the    wagons    to    move.     With 
manifest    impatience    Jackson     asked 
Hill  why  he  didn't  have  that  wagon 
train       moving.     General      Hill     w-as 
Jackson's   brother-in-law   and  his  in- 
ferior in  rank.     He,  too,  had  temper 
and    he    answered    with   heat    that    it 
was      not       his      business      to    move 
wagons.      Thereupon     General     Jack- 
son  ordered    Hill   under   arrest      and 
turning   to   a  young  staff  officer  ask- 
ed   him   if    he    could    not     get     the 
wagon   train  going.     The  young  man 
dashed    into     the     business     with   an 
energy  of  movement     and     language 
that    soon    ended    the     blockade.     In 
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the  excitement  he  momentarily  for- 
got Jackson's  horror  of  profanity, 
only  to  recall  that  wiien  his  work 
was  finished.  Reporting  to  the  gen- 
eral he  apologized  for  his  language, 
trying  to  excuse  it  by  saying  that 
it  was  the  only  kind  mules  could 
understand  on  a  hot  day.  To  his 
great  surprise  tnd  relief  the  great 
commander  said,   "That's  all     right, 


sir,''  as  he  rode  hurriedly  away.  An- 
other time  he  would  no  doubt  hav  e 
administered  a  rebuke..  At  that  time 
his  objective   was  more   urgent. 

Admirers  of  Jackson,  as  we  all 
are,  may  question  this.  It  was  set 
down  as  history,  by  tlie  staff  officer 
mentioned,,  under  his  name,  many 
years  ago,  and  has  never  been  de- 
nied  so   far  as   known. 


THE  THREE  MAJOR  QUESTIONS. 

Dr.  Holland  in  Progressive  Farmer. 

There    are    three    questions    that,  1       me    to    distraction 


try  to  make  myself  answer  every 
year.  The  first,  is," What  am  I  try- 
ing to  do?" 

Life  gets  stale  as  swill  unless  it  is 
stirred  often.  Gunners  have  to  con- 
stantly test  their  aim.  Guns  are  like 
men,  they  are  useless  without  aim. 
Aim  keeps  the  planet  in  its  orbit  and 
a  man  or  woman  at  his  or  her  best. 

Drifters  never  are  anything  but 
driftwood.  A  definite  try  puts  pow- 
er into   our  purposes. 

In  youth  you  set  out  to  own  a  farm, 
and  educate  the  children.  Now  that 
middle  life  has  come,  there  are  great 
things  to  be  thought  about  and  done. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do" 
with  the  remaining  years'?  I  am 
convinced  that  fewer  people  than  we 
think  have  a  definite  goal.  What 
kind  of  a  man  or  woman  am  I?  Men 
who  build  houses  for  us  to  live  in 
use  a  blueprint  of  plans  and  draw- 
ings. Characters  are  about  the  only 
things  that  are  allowed  to  "just 
grow"  as  Topsy  said  in  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.  The  Master  of  men  said,  ' '  I 
must  be  about  my  father's  business." 

The  second  question  almost   drives 


at      times.     It   is 
"Am  I  getting  it  done?" 

I  have  often  semi-wished  that  the 
Almighty  had  made  heroism  of '  a 
little   less   extracting   stuff. 

The  greatest  thinker  of  the  past 
100  years  said,  ' '  The  greatest  enemy 
of  human  goodness  ana  greatness  is 
not  sin  or  ignorance,  terrible  as  they 
are,  but  inertia."  That  is  the  sci- 
entific   name    for   laziness. 

The  Columbuses  who  ' '  sail  on, ' " 
in  spite  of  winds  and  floods  and 
darkness  are  rare.  Most  of  us  say, 
' '  Pull  for  the  shore. ' ' 

A  farm  boy  who  was  sent  out  to 
hoe  corn  was  asked  at  noon  how  many 
rows  he  howed.  He  replied,  '  'When 
I  get  these,  two  I  am  on,  and  eleven 
more  I  will  have   thirteen. ' ' 

The  future  rubs  right  up  against 
the  present,  and  takes  its  color  from 
today.  Break  with  worth  today,  and 
tomorrow  is  in  danger.  There  is  no 
other  way  than  to  keep  eternally  at 
it. 

The  third  question  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  answer  till  the  close  of  life : 
' '  Will  it  be  worth  while  ? ' ' 

"  Ty "    Cobb,    the   world 's   greatest 
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ball  player  and  manager,  was  asked 
what  he  would  do  if  he  had  his  life 
to  live  over.  He  said,  "If  I  had  my 
life  to  live  over  again,  I  would  prob- 
ably be  a  surgeon  instead  of  a  ball 
player.  I  have  only  one  regret:  I 
shall  not  have  done  any  real  good  to 
humanity   when   I   retire." 

Of  course,  no  man  living  can  com- 
pletely enter  into  the  thoughts  of 
Christ,    but   I   have   often     tried     to 


imagine  how  He  felt  when  He  said, 
"I  have  finished  the  work  thou  gav- 
est  me  to  do." 

In  some  deep  sense  each  one  of  us 
has  our  work  born  with  us,  and  if 
we  set  our  souls  to  do  some  decent 
unselfish  thing,  each  day,  and  keep 
the  white  plume  of  the  mind  un- 
stained, I  believe  that  the  things 
we  have  done  will  at  least  gleam  like 
gold  in  the  fading  sunshine  of  life. 


All  the  evolutionists  have  never  been  able  to  change  the  smell  of  snuff 
and  onions. — Kings  Mountain  Herald. 


HELD  UP. 


A  few  days  ago  Hon.  Angus  Wilton  McLean,  vthe  democratic  nominee  for 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  honored  the  Jackson  Training  School  with  a 
visit,  delighting  the  boys  by  his  presence. 

While  inspecting  the  grounds,  building's  etc.,  a  tiny  youngster  approached 
him,  tipping  his  cap,  commanded  the  distinguished  gentleman  to  halt,  and  he 
halted ;  and  immediately  training  his  kodak,  Mr.  Godown  snapped  Mr.  McLean 
as  he  stood  between  The  Uplift  office  and  the  beautiful  Pavilion,  which  Mr. 
J.  E.  Latham,  of  Greensboro,  donated  to  the  institution. 
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IN  ACTION. 


"Well,  I  guess  you  take  great  care  of  the  physical  training  of  the  boys  in 
all  acceptable  ways,"  inquired  Mr.  McLean.  A  signal  was  given,  and  when 
Mr.  McLean  turned  he  was  presented  with  the  above  picture  in  action,  which 
answered  satifactorily  his  question. 

Then  in  the  Auditorium  all  assembled,  and  there  enjoyed  a  short  program 
to  which  the  distinguished  visitor  contributed  the  larger  part  in  the  practi- 
cal talk  he  made  to  the  boys. 


DIGEST  OF  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS 
TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


1.  Inviolability  of  Sinking  Funds. 

To  amend  the  Constitution  by  in- 
serting a  new  section  to  be  Section 
30,  to  read  as  follows. 

"Sec.  30.  The  General  Assembly 
shall  not  use  nor  authorize  to  be  used 
any  part  of  the  amount  of  any  sink- 
ing fund  for  any  purpose  other  than 
the  retirement  of  the  bonds  for  which 
said  sinking  fund  has  been  created. ' ' 

2.  Taxation  of  Homes,  Home- 
steads, Notes  and  Mortgages. 


To  amend  section  3,  Article  5,  of. 
t  e  Constitution  providing  that  notes, 
mortgages  and  other  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness, giving  to  build,  repair  or 
purchase  a  home,  when  the  loan  does 
not  exceed  .+8,000,  from  one  to  33 
years,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
for  53  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
notes  and  mortgages:  Provided,  the 
holder  of  the  notes  must  reside  in  the 
county  where  the  land  lies  and  there 
list  it  for  taxation :  Provided,  further 
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that  when  said  notes  or  mortgages 
are  held  and  taxed  in  the  county 
where  the  home  is  situated  then  the 
owner  of  the  home  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  of  every  kind  for  50 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  said  notes 
and  mortgages. 

3.    To  Put  a  Limitation  on  the  State 

Debt. 

To  amend  Section  4,  Article  5,  so 
that  the  General  Assembly  shall  have 
no  power  to  contract  any  new  debt  or 
pecuniary  obligation  in  behalf  of  the 
State,  except  for  the  refunding  of 
valid  bonded  debt,  and  expect  to 
supply  a  casual  deficit  or  of  suppress- 
ing invasions  or  insurrections,  ex- 
ceeding seven  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable 
property  within  the  State  as  last  fix- 
ed   for   taxation. 

4.  As  to  Pay  of  Members  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

To  amend  Section  28,  Article  2  of 
the  Constitution  so  that  the  pay  of 
members  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall  be  $600,  for  a  session  of  sixty 
days.  If  the  session  exceeds  sixty 
days  the  members  shall  serve  without 
pay.  The  members  shall  receive  ten 
cents  per  mile  traveling  expenses. 
For  extra  session  the  members  shall 
receive  $200.00  for  their  services. 


property  offered  as  security,  the  loan 
to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  homes. 
The  fund  is  to  be  administered  by  a 
board  of  advisors  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Commission- 
er of  Agricultue,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  State  Treasurer  who 
shall  appaint  a  person  known  as  the 
' '  Commissioner  of  the  Veterans  Loan 
Fund"  drawing  an  annual  salary  of 
$3,500. 


An  Act  to  Provide  a  World  War  Vet- 
erans Loan  Fund 

This  act  briefly  provides,  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  authorize  a  bond  issue  of  two 
million  dollars  at  an  interest  rate  of 
not  exceeding  5  per  cent  the  proceeds 
to  be  loaned  World  War  Veterans  in 
amonuts  not  in  excess  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars  at  six  per  cent  to  each 
veteran  and  not  exceeding  75  per  cent 
of    the    appraised    value    of    the    real 


Again  there  is  another  subject  for 
the  consideration  of  the  voter  on 
Nov.  4th.  It  is  a  provision  authoriz- 
ing a  commission  appointed  by  the 
governor  to  spend  from  seven  to  eight 
million  dollars,  by  means  of  issuing 
bonds,  for  the  purpose  of  ' '  Establish- 
ment of  Port  Terminals  and  Water 
Transportation."  Whether  this  is 
done  or  not  depends  on  the  wishes 
of  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
at  the  coming  election. 

The  ticket  which  those  who  favor 
the  expenditure  of  this  amount  of 
money  for  this  purpose  will  vote  reads 
as  follows:  "FOR  Establishment  of 
Port  Terminals  and  Water  Transpor- 
tation. ' '  It  makes  no  difference  how 
enthusiastically  you  favor  the  propo- 
sition, .if  you  fail  to  vote  one  of  these 
tickets  your  wishes  do  not  count. 

The  ticket  which,  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  expenditure  of  this 
amount  of  money  for  the  said  propo- 
sition will  vote  reads  as  follows: 
"AGAINST  Establishment  of  Port 
Terminals  and  Water  Tranporta- 
tion."  It  makes  no  difference  how 
much  you  are  against  this  proposi- 
tion, if  you  do  not  vote  one  of  these 
tickets  your  wishes  in  the  matter  will 
not   count. 

Every  qualified  voter  in  the  state, 
democrat      and      republican,      should 
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vote  on  this  referendum.  It  is  a  big 
proposition,  having  to  do  with  the 
expenditure  of  an  enormous  amount 
of  money,  and  there  sho^d  be  a 
hearty  expression  by  the  people  of 
the   state   of   their   wishes.     There   is 


no  snap  judgment  in  it;  the  Legisla- 
ture very  properly  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  people  and  the  people 
should  express  their  views  in  the 
form  of  the  ballot  that  suits  their 
judgment. 


HOSPITALS. 


Charlotte  News 


If  all  the  people  of  this  commun- 
ity could  go  over  the  Tuberculosis 
Hospital  of  Guilford  County,  situ- 
ated about  half  way  between  High 
Point  and  Greensboro,  they  would 
unanimously  vote  for  the  bond  is- 
sue proposed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing a  similar  institution  for  Meck- 
lenburg, or  there  would  be  some  acute 
malady  affecting  them  and  their  good 
judgment. 

If  all  of  them  could  also  see  and 
inspect  the  City  Memorial  Hospital 
at  Winston-Salem,  we  have  a  notion 
they  would  not  rest  content  until  in 
this  community  was  a  similar  insti- 
tution, an  expansive  building  with 
225  beds  caring  for  the  sick  of  the 
Twin  City,  those  not  only  who  are 
able  to  pay  $8  a  clay  for  as  good  a 
room  as  any  could  reasonably  de- 
sire, but  those  also  who  are  able  to 
pay  only  a  small  sum  for  hospital  and 
doctors'  bills  and  still  those  who  are 
able  to  pay  nothing  at  all. 

When  one  looks  over  these  two  in- 
stitutions in  our  sister-counties,  two 
counties  that  are  no  better  off  finan- 
cially than  Mecklenburg, — although 
to  be  exact,  the  city  Memorial  Hos- 
pital is  the  product  of  Winston-Salem 
and  not  of  Forsyth  County, — it  makes 
one  just  a  little  envious  of  our  neigh- 
bors and  altogether  assured  that  this 
communiitv  will  never  have  come  full- 


faced  up  to  its  obligation  and  mea- 
sure of  responsibiliity  until  it  has 
provided  better  hospitalization  facili- 
ties. 

At  some  other  time,  perhaps,  we 
will  enter  into  a  more  elaborate  des- 
cription of  these  hospitals,  that  for 
tuberculosis  in  Guilford  and  that  for 
the  general  sick  in  Winston-Salem, 
but  for  the  present  public  sentiment 
is  being  asked  to  turn  toward  the 
provision,  locally,  of  a  hospital  for 
tuberculars. 

It  is  popularly  believed  that  this 
hospital  will  be  easily  attained 
through  the  issuance  of  bonds  upon 
which  the  people  will  vote  early  in 
December.  It  is  unimaginable  that 
anybody  can  take  a  stand  against 
providing  money  enough  to  erect  a 
suitable  institution  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  our  own  tuberculars,  175 
of  them  already,  according  to  Chair- 
man McLaughlin,  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  who  will  im- 
mediately ask  for  admission  into  the 
county  hospital  as  soon  as  it  is  ready 
to  receive  patients. 

After  that,  however,  is  another 
story. 

We  are  rapidly  outgrowing  our 
present  general  hospital  facilities, 
none  of  which,  however,  has  been 
provided  by  the  public.  The  hos- 
pitals   we    have     in      Charlotte      are 
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either  privately  or  denominationally 
owned.  They  have  been  indispensable 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
conceived.  We  have  the  churches  to 
thank  for  providing  the  whole  people 
with  what  institutions  for  treatment 
of  the  sick  that  the  doctors  them- 
selves acting  on  their  own  initiative 
and  with  their  own  capital,  have  not 
erected. 

In  their  time  these  hospitals  have 
served  well  their  purpose.  They  not 
only  have  been  splendidly  operated, 
ably  supervised  and  filled  the  need 
at  the  time  they  were  erected,  but 
they  were  also  plenteously  large  for 
the  size  of  the  comunity  at  the  time 
they  were  inaugurated. 

However,  times  have  greatly 
changed  since  these  hospitals  were 
planted.  In  addition  to  the  con- 
isderable  change  in  point  of  popu- 
lation through  the  territory  served, 
the  whole  scope  of  medical  applica- 
tion and  the  science  of  treatment 
of  the  sick  has  been  changed  also. 
Today  medicine  is  so  highly  special- 
ized that  medical  costs  have  soared 
to  a  point  that  only  the  exceedingly 
rich  can  afford  to  be  sick  at  all.  Costs 
also  of  operating  hospitals  has  so  in- 
creased that  charges  made  upon  in- 
mates in  these  institutions  have  out- 
grown the  capacity  of  the  average 
man  to  meet  the  bills.  We  are  in- 
tending to  be  so  critical  as  simply 
and  frankly  fair  as  to  a  situation  which 
the  hospital  managements  can  not 
avoid. 

And  these  conditions  argue  for  the 


need  of  a  general,  public-supported 
institution,  where  those  of  average 
means  or  less  can  get  all  that  medi- 
cine has  to  offer  and  all  that  the  most 
modern  hospital  can  supplement  at 
a  cost  that  will  be  commensurate 
with  the  ability  of  the  patient  to 
pay.  And  in  those  instances  where 
patients  may  not  be  able  to  pay  any- 
thing at  all,  such  a  hospital  is  need- 
ed that  can  affod  to  minister  with- 
out cost  to  such  patients. 

Mecklenburg  must  face  this  situa- 
tion some  of  these  days,  not  imme- 
diately, to  be  sure,  but  before  many 
more  years  have  rolled  around.  We 
have  provided  liberally  for  our  ma- 
terial comforts  and  our  mental  ad- 
vancements. 

It  has  not  been  difficult  to  persuade 
ourselves  to  spend  millions  on  good 
roads  and  millions  more  on  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children,  both  of  which 
are  imperative  and  indicate  a  healthy 
public  sentiment  toward  progress  and 
material '  improvements,  and  now  we 
wonder  if  it  is  not  about  time  to  take 
heed  to  the  needs  of  our  bodies  and 
the  bodies  of  those  about  us  that 
come-under  the  hand  of  affliction, 
particularly  those  who  when  stricken 
are,  under  present  conditions,  left 
to  struggle  along  as  best  they  can 
and  labor  through  their  illness 
without  that  public  interest  and  help- 
fulness which  they  need  and  deserve. 
It  never  hurts  the  State,  no  more 
than  the  individual,  to  have  a  little 
care  for  "'the  least  of  these.'' 


The  rich  man  doesn't  know  how  much  happiness  there  is  in  a  five-dollar 
bill  unless  he  once  worked,  for  $15  a  week. 
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AN  AFRICAN  IMMIGRATION  UN- 
RESTRICTED. 


By  Emma  Mauritz  Larson. 


African  immigration  to  California 
sounds  like  a  dream,  but  it  is  a  fact 
thirty-seven  years  old.  When  we  add 
that  it  isn't  solidly  a  dark-skinned 
matter  but  that  many  of  the  immi- 
grants are  decidedly  pink-skinned  it 
seems  even  more  improbable,  but  the 
Nubians  from  Northeast  Africa,  now 
resident  in  Southern  California,  are 
rather  a  weighty  answer  to  that 
doubt.  When  it  is  added  that  from 
this  colony  many  small  groups  are 
emigrating  and  settling  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  even 
in  the  orient  the  statement  seems  to 
require  an  ostrich  to  swallow  it. 
Which  is  all  quite  proper,  for  this 
newest  immigration  from  the  dark 
continent  is  a  matter  of  ostriches. 

Caliifornia  has  tucked  down  into 
its  southeastern  corner,  where  com- 
pany coming  to  see  the  orange  groves 
and  the  beaches  need  never  know  it 
is  there  unless  they  have  the  bigger 
spirit  of  adventure  and  like  to  poke 
into  the  corners  of  the  state,  a 
miniature  African  Sahara.  Not  that 
it  is  a  small  space  either,  for  it 
.  stretches  for  many  miles  between  rug- 
ged mountain  ranges  and  runs  over 
the  border  into  Mexico  and  Colorado 
desert  with  its  heat  and  its  sand 
dunes  and  its  wild  plants  and,  where 
there  are  springs,  its  oases.  So  this 
is  the  little-Africa  that  tempted 
Americans  to  try  to  bring  over 
ostriches  and  raise  them  for  their 
beautiful  plumes.  Now  Imperial 
Valley,  skirting  the  southern  side  of 
the  desert,  barely  within  the  borders 
of  the   United   States,  with  its  great 


alfalfa  fields  and  fruit  growing  under 
irrigation,  a  part  of  the  desert  mag- 
nificently reclaimed,  is  the  home  of  a 
colony  of  fifteen  hundred  of  the  big 
birds  from  Africa. 

There  are  two  distinct  strains, 
coming  from  far  apart  on  the  Afri- 
can continent,  the  Nubians  from 
Northeast  Africa,  the  Blue-skin 
ostriches  from  South  Africa.  The 
Nubians  are  the  aristocrats,  in  spite 
of  the  high-sounding  name  of  their 
Blue-skin  compatriots.  Perhaps 
Blue-skin  doesn't  denote  the  same 
thing  as  Blue-blood.  At  any  rate  the 
Nubiains  are  pink  of  neck  and  legs, 
those  long  legs  so  very  bare  of  feath- 
ers, while  the  Blue-skins  are  dark 
necked  and  legged. 

There  is  a  decided  difference  in  the 
eggs  of  the  two  families,  the  Nubians 
weighing  six  pounds  and  having  a 
smooth  surface,  while  the  more  ple- 
bian  family  lays  five-pound  eggs  that 
have  large  pores.  The  youngster  that 
emerges  from  either  egg  is  a  valuable 
young  citizen  of  the  desert  country, 
and  though  he  requires  assiduous  care 
to  bring  him  to  adult  years,  it  is 
worth  while  labor,  for  the  thorough- 
bred Nubian  ostrich  full  grown,  is 
worth  from  $2,000.00  to  $4,000.00. 
That  may  be  because  when  it  has 
matured  the  big  bird  gives  strong 
promise  of  long  years  of  usefulness 
even  though  in  its  first  weeks  it  is 
six  times  as  perilous  to  be  a  baby 
ostrich  as  to  be  a  baby  turkey,  and 
that  is  saying  much. 

Youngsters  from  the  same  hatch- 
ing develop  very     differently     as     to 
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strength,  so  that  at  three  weeks  old 
such  varied  prices  as  seventy-five  dol- 
lars and  a  hundred  and  fifty  were 
put  on  little  own  brothers. 

From  January  to  June  runs  the 
time  of  family  responsibility.  Some 
time  during  that  six  months  the  fe- 
male lays  from  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs, 
one  every  other  day  until  the  num- 
ber is  complete  and  the  brooding  com- 
mences. For  the  first  three  days  this 
is  a  constant  job  and  the  eggs  are 
undisturbed.  Then  '  begins  the  regu- 
lar program  by  which  the  female 
broods  the  eggs  by  day  and  the  male 
by  night,  each  parent  turning  the 
eggs  when  its  own  period  of  duty  be- 
gins. With  this  fourth  day  begins 
too  another  custom,  as  old  probably 
as  ostrich  life  on  the  earth,  and  a 
cutsomf  that  the  incubator  has  to 
copy  exactly  or  lose  all  hope  of  hatch- 
ing any  baby  birds.  That  day  the 
eggs  are  aired  for  ten  minutes,  the 
second  day  and  each  succeeding  day 
thereafter  the  period  is  lengthened 
by  five  minutes,  until  toward  the  end 
of  six  weeks'  period  they  are  scarce- 
ly brooded  at  all  in  the  day  time. 
But  Daddy  ostrich  keeps  faithfully 
at  his  full  night  time  duty  until  the 
younug  birds  begin  to  peck  through 
the  heavy  shell,  and  the  family  to  be 
proud  of  has  arrived. 

The  newly  hatched  ostriches  are 
his  care  to.  Oddly  enough  the  mother 
bird  evinces  no  interest  in  the  chil- 
dren, and  their  paternal  parent  must 
bring  them  up,  brooding  them  be- 
neath his  great  wings  for  warmth. 
,They  eat  nothing  but  a  bit  of  grit 
for  some  days,  these  soft  big  baby 
birds,  and  then  have  chopped  alfal- 
fa. Their  parents'  menu  is  much  the 
same,  alfalfa  hay  served  in  the  bale, 
root   vegetables,  anything  a  cow  will 


eat.  The  country  colony,  out  in  Im- 
perial Valley  at  the  edge  of  the  des- 
ert, have  such  food  as  beets,  while 
their  few  kin  who  are  assigned  to 
show  off  the  family  in  the  city  at  a 
little  garden-like  "  farm ''■  which  tour- 
ists can  easily  reach,  are  pampered 
with  oranges  which  are  quite  all  right 
for  an  ostrich  to  gobble  but  not  nec- 
essary. 

Of  course  the  fruit  goes  down 
whole,  and  it  is  a  little  show  in  it-' 
self  to  see  six  or  eight  oranges  chas- 
ing each  other  down  the  long  neck  of 
one  greedy  bird.  It  is  a  most  con- 
venient neck  to  have,  especially  for 
a  creature  that  bolts  things  whole, 
it  would  have  been  calamity  indeed 
for  any  bird  set  on  such  high  legs  as 
the  ostrich  to  have  a  medium  length- 
ed  neck  and  so  never  to  be  able  to 
reach  the  ground  without  sitting  down 
to  it. 

The  ostriches  do  sit  down  to  their 
sleeping,  stretching  their  long  necks 
along  the  ground  to  rest  their  tiny 
heads  on  mother  earth.  It  is  an  odd 
sight,  but  no  stranger  than  the  day 
time  sight  of  the  many  necks  waver- 
ing high  and  low  absolutely  flexible 
in  forming  any  one  of  a  hundred 
curves. 

Above  that  curving  neck,  scarce 
bigger  than  the  neck  itself  is  the  • 
small  head  of  the  bird  that  seems  to 
have  no  brains  at  all.  There  are  few 
animals  that  form  no  attachments 
to  faithful  and  kind  owners  and  keep- 
ers, but  the  ostrich  looks  with  the 
same  solemn  vacuity  on  his  keeper 
as  on  the  newest  stranger,  and  would 
use  his  powerful  legs  as  quickly  on 
friend  as  foe.  There  is  no  strength 
whatever,  even  in  the  biggest  birds, 
in  the  bill.  The  fighting  power  is  in 
the  legs. 
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There  is  weight  behind  those  legs, 
perhaps  275  pounds  in  the  full- 
grown  bird.  And  so  rapid  is  the 
growth  from  babyhood  that  the  sta- 
ture is  usually  attained  in  a  year. 
It  is  at  that  time  too  that  the  first 
plumes  are  ready  to  cut  and  from 
that  time  to  the  ostrich  old  age  of 
75  years  the  feathers  may  be  con- 
tinuously cut.  They  are  clipped  leav- 
ing about  two  inches  of  the  quill  in 
the  skin  and  this  stub  is  pulled  out 
without  discomfort  to  the  bird  three 
months  later.  In  nine  months  from 
one  clipping  of  plumes  their  success- 
ors have  grown  and  are  ready  to  be 
cut,  the  feathers  running  from  24  to 
30  inches  long.  Never  do  these  elab- 
orate plumes  seem  anything  but  un- 
real, as  though  they  were  stuck  some- 
how into  the  wings  of  these  ungainly 
big  birds.  It  seems  incredible  that 
they   gTOw  there. 

The  male  birds  are  black,  whether 
Nubian  or  Blue-skin,  and  the  females 
a  soft  gray-brown  or  taupe.  For 
the  fine  plumes  only  the  male  feath- 
ers are  used. 

The  birds  are  full  grown  at  a  year, 
but  they  are  five  years  old  before 
they  mate.  This  is  serious  business, 
for  every  ostrich  mates  for  life,  and 
entirely  by  its  own  choice.  Should 
that  chosen  mate  die  the  bird  left 
remains  widowed  for  life.  Happily 
for  this  faithfulness  there  are  at  the 
California  farm  pairs  which  have 
survived  together  long.  Named  for 
famous  folks  there  is  the  Washington 
couple,  thirty-nine  years  old,  who 
have  been  mated  for  thirty-four 
years. 

The  Tafts,  who  are  at  the  city 
show  place,  have  a  unique  distinc- 
tion because  they  alone  of  all  the 
hundreds    of    ostriches    after    raising 


their  own  yearly  families  will  brood 
the  eggs  laid  by  other  birds.  And 
so  this  year  the  Taft  birds  have  done 
valiant  service  and  brought  up 
twenty-eight   young  ostriches. 

King  George  and  Queen  Mary  are 
thoroughbred  Nubians,  very  royal  in- 
deed. Then  there  Jis  .another  pair 
who  have  been  trained  to  take  part 
in  the  movies  and  represent  all 
ostrich-land  when  need  arises  for 
such  actors. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  matter  of 
immigration.  The  first  birds  sailed 
to  America  in  a  specically  chartered 
ship  thirty-seven  years  ago,  but  that 
can  not  be  the  end  of  it.  This  colony 
needs  fresh  blood  from  Africa,  needs 
it  yearly,  so  this  is  the  way  they 
work  it  out  at  the  California  farm. 
All  their  present  mated  stock  each 
year  raises  young  birds,  but  these 
youngsters  are  not  kept  lest  the 
family  become  too  inbred.  There  is 
a  wide  market  for  the  young  ostriches, 
for  parks,  zoos,  and  the  private  es- 
tates of  the  rich.  Sixteen  pair  were 
shipped  this  year  at  the  expense  of 
122,000.00  to  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  lands  of  one  Virginia  millionaire. 
Others  were  shipped  to  Japan  for  a 
zoo. 

So  there  is  a  waiting  list  rather  of 
buyers  than  of  birds  for  sale.  But 
the  steady  growth  of  this  farm-for- 
feathers  business  is  the  chief  aim  of 
the  California  farm,  and  it  must  con- 
stantly be  growing  new  birds  for 
their  plumage  and  to  form  the  parent 
stock  of  the  future.  So  there  is 
yearly  immigration,  but  not'  of  ma- 
ture birds,  so  difficult  and  expensive 
to  transport  across  the  wide  Atlantic. 
The  present  custom  is  to  bring  over 
the  eggs  of  Nubians  and  Blue-skins 
laid   in   Africa,   from   the   warm   hoi- 
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lows  in  the  sand  prepared  by  the 
native  birds  just  as  the  American- 
resident  birds  prepare  their  nests  by 
rounding  out  the  hollow  with  their 
breasts.  •' 

It  is  ticklish  business  packing  and 
transporting  these  immigrant  eggs 
from  African  deserts  to  the  California 
farm,  and  there  is  large  loss.  But 
there  is  substantial  success  too  in  the 
undertaking,  as  the  Imperial  Valley 
farm  with  its  fifteen  hundred  birds, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  more  than 
a  hundred  living  in  the  city  where 
the  tourist  may  more  easily  see  them, 
and  as  the  big  factory  turning  out 
beautiful  plumes  of  every  shade  from 
the  product  of  the  farm  will  attest. 

Each  big  ostrich  egg  is  equal  to 
just  about  three  dozen  and  a  half  of 
hen's  eggs.  And  were  they  not  too 
valuable  for  our  larders  they  would 
form  a  fine  addition  to  it,  except  that 
small  families  would  be  put  to  it  to 


devise  ways  to  use  up  the  rest  of  the 
one  egg  cooked  for  breakfast.  The 
taste  is  identical  with  that  of  a  hen's 
egg  but  of  greater  richness.  They 
will  cook  soft  in  about  half  an  hour 
or  hard  in  a  whole  hour.  But  that 
is  rather  a  long  cooking  time  for  our 
hurried  American  breakfasts.  So  the 
coming  generation  of  ostriches,  park 
ostriches  or  plume  ones,  are  prob- 
ably quite  safe  from  the  hungry 
American  public. 

And  since  Mr.  Edwin  Cawston  pi- 
oneered in  this  unique  farming  in 
America  by  bringing  over  in  that 
especially  chartered  ship  the  first 
ostrich  imigrants  from  Africa,  oth- 
ers have  become  interested  so  that 
today  Southern  California  has  not 
only  one  but  several  ranches  for 
raising  the  big  birds  for  their  valu- 
able plumage.  It  is  an  immigration 
on  which  the  United  States  is  not 
likely  to  set  restrictions. 


OTHER  COUNTIES  TALKING  IT. 

Speaking  of  county  tuberculosis  hospitals  the  Charlotte  Observer  of 
the  15th,  carried  a  very  enlightening  editorial  on  the  Guilford  county  in- 
stitution for  the  treatment  of  that  malady,  and  strongly  advocated  such 
an  institution  for  Mecklenburg  county.  News-Herald  readers  will  recall 
that  this  paper,  along  with  the  Uplift,  of  Concord,  has  been  advocating 
the  idea  of  Stanly  and  Cabarrus  joining  together  and  buildinig  a  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  patients  from  the  two  counties.  The  fact  that 
Tuberculosis  is  now  recognized  as  curable,  if  taken  in  hand  during  insi- 
piency,  has  caused  many  who  are  afflicted  with  the  disease  to  clamour 
for  places  for  treatment.  But  the  state  institution  at  Sanitorium  is 
not  large  enough  to  accommodate  those  seeking  admission.  Various  coun- 
ties of  the  state  are,  therefore,  building  such  institutions,  while  others 
are  advocating  and  agitating  the  question.  The  idea  of  Stanly  and  Cabar- 
rus joining  together  in  the  building  and  equipping  of  a  tuberculosis 
sanitorium  has  met  with  much  favorable  comment  in  this  county.  Let  us 
hope  that  within  the  near  future  something  definite  may  be  done  regarding 
this. — Stanly  News-Herald. 
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A  PICTURESQUE  MARKET  IN  A  PIC- 
TURESQUE CITY. 


By  Antonia  J.  Stemple 


We  must  eat  to  live,  but  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  what  people  eat, 
and  how  they  get  and  prepare  thc-ir 
food,  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  different  regions  of  the 
earth.  One  of  the  most  beneficial 
results  of  intelligent  travel  is  the 
realization  it  brings  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  things  in  only  one  way 
in  order  to  get  good  results,  and  that 
other  nations  and  other  peoples 
sometimes  order  their  affairs  as  well 
as  if  not  better  than  we  do.  This 
truth  is  especially  brought  home  to 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  study- 
ing how  mankind  is  fed.  The  busi- 
ness of  filling  the  stomach  of  hu- 
manity is  one  of  the  vastest  and  most 
important  in  the  world ;  engages  the 
energies  of  millions  of  workers;  un- 
told wealth  is  invested  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  every  living  mortal  has 
a  vital  interest  in  it. 

In  traveling  there  is  no  phase  of 
the  fascinating  study  of  seeing  how 
the  other  half  lives  more  interesting 
than  the  markets,  and  the  various 
avenues  by  which  the  products  of  the 
earth  are  transferred  into  the  kitch- 
ens of  the  consumers.  As  places  of 
great  human  interest,  nothing  can 
surpass  the  public  or  opeii  air  mar- 
kets. Many  of  the  better  known 
sights  and  places  pale  into  insigni- 
ficance beside  these  homely  insti- 
tutions, and  could  be  much  Better 
spared  than  the  markets.  It  is 
usually  some  trouble  to  see  the  mar- 
kets at  their  best,  for  it  involves  ear- 
ly   rising,    and      often      considerable 


traveling  on  Shank's  mare,  but  they 
are  worth  all  the  time  and  pains  it 
takes  to  reach  them.  They  teem  with 
life  and  color,  and  are  vastly  more 
instructive  and  interesting  than  the 
movies. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem 
that  all  such  markets  must  be  alike. 
Not  so.  The  public  or  community 
markets  of  different  cities  and  coun- 
tries are  so  characteristic,  and  dis- 
tinctive, that  a  better  idea  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  place  and  of  the  lo- 
cal customs  and  way  of  living  may 
be  obtained  through  these  marts  than 
in  almost  any  other  way.  Anyone  who 
has  once  seen  the  great  and  alto- 
gether fascinating  markets  of  Paris, 
London,  Venice,  or  those  of  the 
smaller  places  on  the  continent,  will 
willingly  forego  many  other  attrac- 
tions rather  than  miss  the  markets. 
And  those  who  know  nothing  of  the 
markets  of  our  own  country  have 
much  to  learn  and  to  enjoy. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  mar- 
kets in  North  America  is  that  of 
Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.  Halifax  it- 
self is  a  tremedously  interesting  and 
picturesque  city,  and  one  about 
which  Americans  know  all  too  little. 
"Go  to  Halifax ' '  is  good  advice,  and 
no  Yankee  may  hope  to  understand 
the  Nova  Scotians  without  learning 
something  of  the  chief  city  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Halifax  is  to 
the  Bluenoses  what  London  is  to 
England.  The  best  of  everything 
that  is  raised  and  produced  is  sent 
to  Halifax,  and  from  that  great  port 
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ships  ply  to  all  corners  of  the  earth. 
Halifax  sets  the  pace  for  all  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  for  much  of  Canada,  and 
growers  and  shippers  of  any  impor- 
tance have  Halifax  connections. 

Halifax  retains  more  traces  of  its 
British  origin  than  any  other  place 
on  the  American  continent.  It  is 
very  English  indeed,  and  the  military 
note  is  dominant.  Halifax  is  Eng- 
land's most  important  military  and 
naval  station  on  this  side  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  is  very  strongly  fortified. 
As  long  as  Great  Britain  must  have 
ships  to  bring  her  food,  and  must 
pay  for  it  in  goods  delivered  in  food 
countries,  she  must  have  bases  of 
supplies  on  the  sea  routes,  and  har- 
bors of  shelter.  Hence  she  has  Hali- 
fax, Bermuda,  Quebec  and  the  West 
Indies — but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
Halifax. 

Smart  officers  of  every  degree  and 
spruce  Tommies  decorate  the  streets 
or.  every  hand.  Military  insignia 
and  methods  are  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence and  the  booming  of  the  guns 
of  the  citadel  never  allows  anyone  in 
the  city  to  forget  for  very  long  at 
a  time  that  Britannia  rules  the 
waves  and  that  the  British  lion  never 
sleeps.  In  many  respects,  therefore, 
Halifax  is  a  good  deal  like  a  foreign 
city,  and  it  is  hard  to'  believe,  some- 
times, that  it  is  only  twentyfour 
hours,  or  less,  distant  from  New 
York. 

Halifax  is  not  an  ancient  city,  hav- 
ing been  founded  only  in  1749,  but 
it  has  had  a  romantic  history.  Prom 
the  earliest  days  the  value  of  the 
great  and  wonderful  harbor,  and  of 
Bedford  basin,  in  which  all  the  nav- 
ies of  the  world  could  ride  safely, 
has    been    recognized.     Halifax    har- 


bor is  a  haven  of  safety  for  ship- 
ping, and  at  all  times  it  is  filled  with 
cruisers,  schooners  and  vessels  of 
every  description.  Certainly  the 
most  enthusiastic  twister  of  the 
British  lio.ri's  tail,  readily  admits 
that  we  have  nothing  m  our  good 
old  U.  S.  A.  to  compare  with  the 
Halifax  citadel,  the  harbor,  Bedford 
basin,  nor  that  gem  of  purest  ray 
serene — the  beautiful  Northwest 
Arm,  a  salt-water  inlet  four  miles 
long,  where  every  Haligonian  spends 
every  spare  moment  of  his  time. 

Halifax  without  the  citadel  which 
dominates  the  city  would  no  more 
be  Halifax  than  Hamlet  would  be 
Hamlet  without  the  melancholy  Dane. 
All  roads  lead  to  it,  and  they  are 
breath-taking  ,roads,too.  The  citadel 
was  a  first-class  fortress  in  its  day, 
but  is  more  of  an  imposing  show-place 
now,  but  one  which  everyone  wishes  to 
see.  In  some  respects  Halifax  is  more 
like  a  large  town  than  a  city,  and 
some  sophisticated  Americans  are 
wont  to  smile  at  the  leisurely  way 
in  which  business  and  the  process  of 
living  is  carried  on.  But  Haligon- 
ians  seem  to  enjoy  life  in  their  own 
fashion,  and  most  Yankee  visitors  in 
the  end  are  loath  to  leave. 

Being  so  English,  English  customs 
and  methods  of  thought  and  manner 
are  predominant.  When  ,one  lives 
in  Halifax  one  dines  in  the  English 
way — cold  joints,  tarts,  tea  and  toast, 
marmalade,  muffins,  saddles  of  lamb 
with  mint  and  caper  sauce,  roast 
beet',  and  such  things  are  always  on 
the  bill  of  fare.  So,  of  course,  Hali- 
fax has  its  market  and  it  is  as  pic- 
turesque as  the  picturesque  military 
1  city  in  which  it  is  located.  Anyone 
who   goes    to    ' '  the   garrison   city   by 
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the  sea"  and  omits  visiting  the  mar- 
ket on  a  Saturday  morning  has  not 
really   seen  Halifax. 

The  market  used  to  be  held  in  the 
open  air  for  years,  but  it  is  now 
housed  in  a  great  glass-roofed  build- 
ing almost  directly  at  the  foot  of 
Citadel  hill.  No  need  to  inquire  the 
way  to  the  market.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  follow  the  stream  of 
men,  women  and  children  bearing 
market  baskets.  They  are  all  head- 
ed for  the  same  place,  and  they  all 
look  as  though  they  were  going  on 
a  pleasant  errand.. 

Arriving  at  the  market  building, 
you  will  find  plenty  to  interest  you, 
even  before  you  get  within,  for  all 
about  the  four  sides  are  wagons, 
loaded  with  fruits  and  vegetables, 
brought  in  by  the  farmers  and  truck- 
men from  the  suburbs.  A  good 
many  of  the  men  doing  business  here 
are  colored,  and  in  their  amazingly 
diversified  old  clothes  they  aie  a 
picturesque  lot,  and  so  absorbed  in 
the  business  in  hand  that  they  are 
utterly  oblivious   to   strangers. 

Once  inside  the  market  building, 
one  sees  many  things  to  make  one 
realize  that  one  is  not  in  the  United 
States.  For  instance,  there  are 
numerous  sweet-voiced  Indians  who 
are  displaying  a  great  variety  of 
baskets  of  their  own  make.  Big 
and  little,  round  and  square,  plain 
and  decorated  baskets  are  here,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  beautiful. 
Th  Indians  stand  surrounded  by 
mounds  of  this  artistic  an  fascina- 
ting handiwork,  while  the  prices  are 
so  low,  compared  to  what  such  bas- 
kets would  sell  for  in  the  States,  that 
every  American  wants  to  buy  at 
least  a  dozen,  right  on  the  spot,  and 


is  only  kept  from  doing  so  by  the 
transportation  problem.  But  no 
Yankee,  not  even  a  suitcase  traveler, 
gets  away  without  at  least  one  of 
these  baskets.  One  no  longer  won- 
ders where  the  amazing  variety  of 
beautiful  baskets  one  has  seen  being 
carried  on  the  city  streets  come  from, 
for  the  sight  of  the  Indians  and 
their  wares  has  elearci  up  the  mys- 
tery. 

The  male  Indian  is  not  much  of  a 
salesman.  He  is  content  to  let  his 
goods  speak  for  themselves,  and,  in- 
deed, he  does  not  have  to  say  anything 
to  attract  attention  to  them,  for  every 
passerby  stops  to  admire  and  general- 
ly to  buy. 

But  the  Indian  squaw  is  different. 
She  is  very  alert  and  follows  up  the 
slightest  gleam  of  interest  in  the  eye 
•  of  a  marketer,  and  so  she  makes  a 
good  many  more  sales  than  her 
spouse,  and  usually  she  asks  a  little 
larger  price. 

Every  marketer  carries  a  basket. 
None  of  the  purchases  are.  wrapped  in 
paper,  or  bags,  but  are  dumped  un- 
ceremoniously into  the  customer's 
basket.  Women  walk  through)  the 
streets  quite  unconcerned  with  bas- 
kets from  which  may  be  protruding 
the  legs  of  a  fowl,  or  a  bunch  of  cel- 
ery, but  this  openness  about  market 
purchases  is  universal  and  no  Hali- 
gonian  makes  any  attempt  at  con- 
cealment. 

The  country  women  display  their 
wares  on  long  tables,  and  a  wonder- 
ful variety  it  is.  There  are  pats  of 
butter,  jars  of  buttermilk,  molds  of 
cottage  cheese,  bottles  of  pickles, 
home-made  preserve  and  apple  sauce, 
pickles,  shelled  peas  and  beans, 
dressed      and      undressed       chickens, 
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squabs  and  ducks,  polished  turnips 
and  apples,  and  everything  imagina- 
ble that  is  good  to  eat  and  which  can 
be  raised  in  this  section.  The  coun- 
try women  i  are  very  kindly  and 
courteous,  but  many  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely shabbily  dressed  in  garments 
so  old  that  it  would  be  hard  to  trace 
their  original  color  or  texture. 

Flowers  in  great  profusion  are 
here  and  it  is  noticeable  that  every 
mraketer,  no  matter  how  humble, 
buys  a  few  blossoms,  at  least,  to  top 
off  her  other  purchases.  Three 
posies  are  sold  as  readily  as  a  sheaf, 
and  button-hole  bouquets  are  plenty. 
Little  bunches  of  sweet  peas,  snap- 
dragon, sprays  of  the  brilliant  red 
boxberries,  fragrant  musk,  crosses 
made  of  white  immortalles,  water  lil- 
ies, nosegays  of  old-fashoned  and 
wild  flowers,  all  sell  like  hot  cakes. 

The  colored  women  make  some 
beautiful  baskets.  Round  ones  com- 
pletely covered  with  intricate  de- 
signs made  of  porcupine  quills  dyed 
in  various  high  colors,  are  attractive 
and  characteristic,  and  find  many 
admirers,  though  the  prices  are  com- 
paratively high.  I  asked  the  color- 
ed high  priestess  presiding  over  the 
display  of  these  baskets  the  price  of 
one  particularly  striking  specimen, 
and  was  told  it  was  eight  dollars.  A 
minute  or  two  later  a  gentleman  ask- 
ed her  the  same  question,  and  the 
lady  of  color,  without  turning  a  hair, 
though  she  knew  I  heard,  informed 
him  that  the  price  was  ten  dollars. 

Along  one  side  of  this  picturesque 
market  ran  a  booth  filled  with  wo- 
men's handicraft.  Here  were  great 
numbers  of  hand  bags,  in  every  con- 
ceivable style,  knitted  and  crocheted 
caps   and     other     knitted     garments, 


yokes  and  lingerie,  and  all  sorts  of 
work  done  with  the  needle.  Not  far 
from  this  booth,  the  sales  of  meats, 
sausages,  and  other  provisions  was 
going      rapidly        forward.  Great 

mounds  of  blueberries  and  other 
small  fruits  looked  very  tempting, 
and  everywhere  buying  and  dicker- 
ing was  intense. 

The  meats  are  not  so  temptingly 
displayed  as  in  the  large  city  mar- 
kets of  the  "United  States,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  individual  pur- 
chases of  meat  are  not  on  the  same 
liberal  scale  as  they  are  with  us. 
The  Haligonians,  like  most  English 
and  Canadians,  are  fonder  of  the  old 
and  tried  stand-bys  in  their  food  than 
they  are  of  fancy  cuts  and  fussed  up 
dishes,  and  the  markets  reflect  this 
simplicity. 

One  observes,  too,  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  less  noise  and  less  hawk- 
ing, crying  of  wares  and  gesticulat- 
ing and  small  talk  than  is  common 
in  America.  The  Haligonians  and 
Nova  Scotians  in  general  are  not  so 
demonstrative  and  loquacious  as 
their  Yankee  cousins,  and  an  on- 
looker from  the  United  States  won- 
ders how  so  much  and  such  import- 
ant business  is  transacted  with  so 
little  speech.  But  when  one  steps 
up  to  the  little  gallery  on  one  side  of 
the  building  and  looks  down  upon 
the  animated  spectacle  of  buying 
and  selling  going  on  below,  the  mur- 
mur of  many  voices  is  more  appar- 
ent, and  one  is  conscious  that  the 
Halifax  market  is  not  a  dumb  show, 
after  all. 

Another  thing  which  a  United 
States  visitor  is  likely  to  observe  is 
the  absence  of  advertising  signs  and 
price    cards.     To   find    out    what   any 
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thing'  costs,  inquiry  must  be  made. 
It  is  only  very  rarely  that  a  dealer 
will  announce  a  price,  unless  a  direct 
question  is  asked. 

The  colored  people  are  numerous 
in  Halifax  and  the  outlying  districts, 
and  many  of  them  raise  market  and 
garden  truck  and  dairy  products 
which  they  sell  in  the  Halifax  market. 
At  Dartmouth,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  harbor,  at  Preston  and  at  Chez- 
zatook,  are  many  small  farms  and 
gardens,  the  products  of  which  help 
feed  the  Haligonians. 

After  a  visit  to  the  market,  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  fer- 
ry to  Dartmouth,  and  watch  the  mar- 
ket men  and  women  returning  to  their 
homes  in  the  late  afternoon.  If  the 
market  itself  is  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting, the  Dartmouth  streets  on 
the  afternoon  of  market  day  are  no 
less  so.  The  street  up  from  the  ferry 
and  the  narrow  streets  in  the  center 
of  the  town  are  simply  choked  with 
vehicles  of  every  description,  mostly 
of  the  one-hoss-shay  variety.  The 
market  people,  having  sold  out  their 
wares  and  having  the  proceeds  in 
their  jeans,  make  the  return  trip  an 
occasion  for  gossip,  dickering,  so- 
ciability, and  trading  among  them- 
selves and  at  the  stores.  The  numer- 
ous colored  people  are  especially  in- 
teresting. Their  vehicles  hark  back 
to  the  time  of  Noah,  and  Noah's  wife 


and  sons  might  have  worn  some  of 
the  amazing  garments  which  clothe 
these  toiling  men  and  women.  Rick- 
ety, ramshackle  carriages  and  wagons, 
rack-a-bone  horses,  weather-beaten, 
bony  oxen  and  cows,  rope  harness,  and 
all  kinds  of  queer  makeshifts  for  af- 
fecting transportation  are  to  be  seen. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  some  of  the  wheels 
turn  at  all,  and  what  prevents  some  of 
the  carts  from  tumbling  in  a  heap  is 
a  mystery.  The  people  gather  in 
groups  and  have  a  jolly  time.  They 
make  the  streets  look  very  kaleidos- 
copic, and  as  a  study  of  human  types 
and  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  nothing 
could  be  more  illuminating — and  some 
phases  are  profoundly  pathetic.  None 
of  these  workers  appear  to  be  getting 
rich  very  fast.  They  give  every  evi- 
dence of  toiling  hard  every  day,  and 
their  homes  are  extremely  humble  and 
none  too  well  kept.  The  small  farm- 
er in  Nova  Scotia,  or  at  least  about 
Halifax  seems  very  much  less  well  to 
do  than  his  brother  in  the  United 
States,  and  their  contributions  to  fill- 
ing the  stomachs  of  hungry  humanity 
seem  to  be  less  well  paid  than  in  the 
land  of  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Yes,  indeed,  it  is  a  great  mistake 
not  to  visit  the  markets  in  every 
place  one  visits,  and  the  Halifax  mar- 
ket, in  particular,  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  a  unique  city. 


It's  queer  the  authorities  can't  discover  fake  stocks,  when  the  sucker 
finds  them  so  easily. — La  Grange  (Ga.)  Reporter. 
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THE  MIRAGE. 


By  Dr.  J.  W 

Out  over  the  sand  dunes  goes  a 
traveler.  Hrs  supply  of  water  is  ex- 
hausted. Thirst  begins  to  burn  his 
body,  and  bite  into  his  soul.  He  looks 
off  across  the  sands  and  sees  a  beauti- 
ful pool  of  water.  Urging  his  camel 
on  he  drinks,  in  imagination,  of  the 
crystal  waters.  But  the  waters  are 
not  there.  He  has  been  looking  at 
the  optical  illusion  called  mirage: 

Finally,  he  lies  down  to  die,  and 
in  his  dying  delirium  sees  in  the  far 
distance  a  waving  lake   of  water. 

It  seems  cruel  in  Nature  to  create 
this  illusion  by  the  partly  refracted 
waves  of  light  and  heat.  Wise  desert 
travelers  learn  to  discount  these  beau- 
tiful paradises  that  hang  in  unreality 
in  the  distance. 

All  men  have  been  dceived  by  the 
Distance  and  the  Future.  Tomorrow 
is  a  shimmering  mirage  that  gets  us 
all  now  and  then.  Things  are  going 
to  be  different  tomorrow.  We  are 
going  to  be  rich,  or  fortunate,  or 
beautiful,  or  "strike  oil"  tomorrow. 

Perhaps  we  will?  Some  do.  Nev- 
ertheless, tomorrows  come  to  us 
through  the  pathways  of  today.  If 
we  go  in  debt  for  luxuries  today,  we 
will  be  deeper  in  debt  tomorrow.  I 
wish  that  there  was  some  hocus-pocus 
whereby  a  red-ink  account  could  be- 
come black  without  industry  and  self- 
denial,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
thing. 

One  of  Dicken's  great  characters  is 
Micawber,  who  lived  on  the  verge  of 
some  great  good  fortune  which  he 
was  not  willing  to  work  for.  His 
last  bite  was  a  crust.  His  life  was  a 
mirage  chase. 

Tomorrow  is  the  day  when  we  will 


Holland. 

be       kind     and     considerate.       Riley 
wrote, 

' '  Af terwhile  and  one  intends 

To  be  gentler  to  his  friends." 

If  I  could  take  all  the  good  in- 
tentions of  lovers,  husbands,  and 
wives,  and  put  them  to  work  "right 
now"  instead  of  waiting  for  some 
future  time,  I  could  rebuild  the  world 
in  10  years. 

Someone  said,  "The  road  to  Hell 
is  paved  with  good  intentions."  Per- 
haps he  knew.  Anyway,  most  of  us 
are  laying  that  kind  of  paving  blocks 
along  the  paths  where  our  loved  ones 
walk.  Tomorrow  we  will  be  different. 
Perhaps'? 

We  reform  our  lives,  tomorrow. 
Men  begin  to  pray,  and  join  the 
Church,  and  read  the  Bible,  and  lop 
off  bad  habits  in  the  future. 

If  we  continue  to  live  hoof-and- 
horn-lives  in  the  Now,  we  need  not 
dream  of  wearing  wings  Tomorrow. 

Tomorrow,  the  hoboes  go  to  work, 
and  debtors  pay  up.  Paradise  hangs 
shimmering  a  little  distance  away. 
No,  no!  Paradise  is  right  here  and 
now.  Every  good  that  God  can  pour 
intto  a  real  life  is  in  the  present  24 
hours. 

The  promises  of  the  Bible  have  long- 
been  misread.  Men  have  expected 
Heaven  to  be  yonder.  I  believe  it 
will  be,  but  the  promises  of  God's 
book  are  for  today!  They  run  on 
into  the  future  on  the  busy  feet  of 
today. 

You  and  I  are  being  deceived  if 
we  expect  to  become  anything,  or'  to 
possess  anything  in  the  future  unless 
we  begin  to  work  and  plan  for  it 
"now!" 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


By  J.  J.  Jones,   Jr. 


The  School  sections  have  been  pull- 
ing peanuts  during  the  past  week. 

t    f    t 
Lary    Griffith,    Sam      Poplin      and 
Robby  Mullis  are  spending  a  few  days 
with  their  people. 

1'  t  1: 

Miss  Hattie  Fuller  has  returned 
to  the  institution  after  spending  :i 
month 's   vacation   in   South   Carolina. 

t    t    I' 
Aubry  Weaver  has  returned  to  the 
institution  after  spending  a  few  days 
with  his  people  in  Wilmington. 

t    t    T 
Rev.     Moose,     of     Charlotte     con- 
ducted the  services  last  Sunday  after- 
noon,   he    made    a    very    interesting 
talk  which  was  enjoyed  by  everyone. 

t    t    t 
Clifton   Rogers,    Charles    Blackman 
and   Edgar   Sperling  members  of  the 
ninth,  fourth  and  fifth  cottages  were 
paroled  last  week  by  Supt.  Boger. 

t  t  t 
Charles  Bishop  visited  the  insti- 
tution one  day  last  week,  and  the 
boys  were  glad  to  see  him.  Bishop 
was  a  member  of  the  fifth  cottage 
while    here. 

t   t   i' 

Mr.  Abbot,  manager  of  the  Broad- 
way Theater,  at  Charlotte,  came  out 
to  the  school  Saturday  night  and 
operated  the  new  picture  machine 
for  the  first  time.  The  show  was  en- 
joyed by  everyone. 

t    t    t 
The     Goodman     Literarv     Society 


of  the  twelfth  cottage  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Ford  last  Monday 
evening.  The  debate  for  the  evening 
was:  Resolved  that  "the  Inventor  is 
of  More  Use  to  the  World  Than  the 
Reformer,"  the  affirmative  side  won. 

t  t  t 
Harry  and  Joe  Stevens,  Charles 
Almond,  Lester  Staley,  Mike  Mahoney, 
Judge  Brooks,  Selvester  Honeycntt 
and  Russel  Caps,  composed  the 
' '  Happy  Squad  ' '  last  Wednesday 
when  they  were  visited  by  their 
people. 

t  t  t 
Mrs.  Ada  Gorman  and  several  of 
her  friends,  of  Concord,  came  out  to 
the  school  Friday  evening  and  gave 
the  boys  an  entertainment  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  entertainment,  the  band, 
after  only  thirty  days  training  under 
Mr.  Paul  Owensby,  played  several 
pieces.  After  the  entertainment  the 
ladies  were  given  bouquets  and  each 
boy  in  the  band  was  given  a  stick 
of  candy. 

t      T      t      t 

Just   In   A   Day. 

There  may  be  a  boy  somewhere 
.who  isn't  crazy  about  a  circus.  But 
he  is  probably  in  a  ward  with  the 
patients  who  are  suffering  from  Gen- 
eral Debility,  for  he  isn't  at  Jackson 
Training  School  or  any  of  the  other 
places  where  there  are  real  boys. 

To  the  mind  of  a  boy,  the  Manager 
of  a  Circus  is  a  real  personage,  who 
dwells  in  a  realm  altogether  remov- 
ed from  the  everyday  world.  He  is 
seen  through  clouds  of  gold  dust,  he 
is  surrounded   with  velvet  trappings, 
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and  has  barrels  of  red  lemonade, 
whole  herds  of  elephants,  troupes  of 
lovely  ladies,  and  wonderful  horses 
with  daring  riders  at  his  command. 
What  would --he  want  with  a  jeweled 
crown,  anyway?  Any  old  king  can 
have  a  crown,  but  only  the  Manager 
of  a  Circus  can  have  all  the  whips 
and  balloons  he  wants  at  one  time. 

Mike  Mahoney  of  the  Training 
School  is  one  of  the  luckiest  boys  go- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  he  has  a  fath- 
er who  is  a  skillful  surgeon  as  to 
profession,  and  a  big  generous-heart- 
ed boy  when  it  comes  to  feeling.  And 
then  Mike  has  an  uncle  who  is  the 
Manager  of  a  Circus,  and  of  a  real 
circus  at  that.  So,  when  the  big 
tents  of  Sells-Floto  circus  pitched  in 
Salisbury  last  Monday,  thirty  boys 
at  the  school  were  as  happy  as  it 
is  possible  for  mortals  to  be.  The 
only  reason  the  whole  school  didn't 
go  was  because  it  wasn't  possible  for 
them  to  get  there,  for  be  it  known 
to  everybody  that  Mr.  Zack  Terrel 
of  Sells-Floto  Circus  is  no  small-mind- 
ed fellow.  He  invited  the  whole 
school  and  it  wasn't  a  sort  of  "you 
can  come  if  you  like"  invitation 
either.  But  when  everybody  couldn't 
go,  Dr.  Mahoney  came  over  from 
Monroe  with  three  big  automobiles 
and  took  all  the  boys  he  could  cram 
in.  Mr.  Groover  went  along  from- 
the  school.  If  anybody  wants  to 
know  who  the  two  biggest  fellows  'in 
the  United  States  are,  let  them  ask 
any   of   the   hilarious    crowd   of  kids 


who  came  back  at  dusk  from  Sells- 
Floto  circus,  stuffed  full  of  ice-cream, 
lemonade,  crackerjack,  and  all  kinds 
of  good  things,  with  money  in  their 
pockets,  and  with  whips  and  balloons 
in  their  hands.  And  their  opinions 
are  worth  consideration.  A  man  who 
can  manage  a  circus  or  be  a  surgeon, 
and  still  can  be  boy  enough  to  get 
genuine  pleasure  out  of  a  happy 
youngster  and  an  elephant  is  a  big 
man,  no  matter  who  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  CO.  BUYS 
NEW  EQUIPMENT 

New  locomotives,  freight  and  pas- 
senger cars,  costing  ^approximately 
nine  million  dollars,  have  just  been 
purchased  by  the  Southern  Railway 
Company  for  delivery  during  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  this  year  and 
the  early  months  of  1925. 

Included  in  the  purchcase  are  3,000 
box  cars,  250  flat  cars,  250  stock  cars, 
25  passenger  coaches,  10  baggage-ex- 
press cars,  6  dining  cars,  25  heavy 
Mikado  type  freight  locomotives,  15 
heavy  Pacific  type  passenger  locomo- 
tives, and  10  eight-wheel  switching 
engines. 

All  of  this  equipment  will  be  of  the 
latset  type,  the  passenger  and  flat 
cars  of  all  steel  construction,  the  box 
and  stock  cars  with  steel  under- 
frames,  and  the  locomotive  being 
similar  in  design  to  locomotives  re- 
cently built  for  the  Southern. 


All  political  prognostications,  up  to  going,  to  press,  have  left  out  of  the 
calculations  the  wonderful  campaign  Andy  Gump  is  making  throughout 
the  country  for  the  high  office  of  president.  They  fail  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  wherever  this  distinguished  statesman  goes,  accompanied  by  Min, 
his  wife,  the  voters  fall  over  themselves  to  catch  his  every  word.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  "way  the  places  Gump  visits  go,  so  goes  the  nation." 
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t  ♦ 

t  « 

*  Follow   the   path    of   right   no   matter   where   it     * 
$  leads,  no  matter  what  it  costs.     Follow  the  vision      % 

*  that  faith  gives  you,  and  it  will  finally  lead  you      | 
f  to  values  of  an  enduring  kind  that  the  world  cannot      * 

♦  take  away.— Harris  E.  Kirk.  * 
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"When  we  forget  the  ideal  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  we  will  crumble  like  Rome  and  other  materialistic  nations." 
— Associate  Justice  Heriot  Clarkson. 


ARE  THE  WIRES  CROSSED? 

We  thought  that  the  commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  selec- 
tions of  those  whose  figures  were  to  be  carved  on  Stone  Mountain,  in  Georgia,  the 
great  patriotic  undertaking  of  honoring  Confederate  chieftains,  had  definitely 
selected  among  others  as  logical  representatives  from  North  Carolina  Gen. 
Robert  F.  Hoke,  late  of  Lincoln  county.  In  fact  that  commission  published 
his  name  along  with  their  selection. 

Here  comes  Sunday 's  Charlotte  Observer  editorially  pleading  that  Gen.  Hoke 
be  one  of  the  number  who  will  perpetuate  the  Confederate  glory  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  panorama  of  Stone  Mountain ;  and  in  the  Open  Forum  of  said  issue 
of  the  Observer,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Holt,  president  of  the  N.  C.  Division  TJ.  D.  G,  is 
appealing  for  the  cause  of  General  Hoke. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  late  stir  about  this  whole  matter,  as  developed 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  aided  and  abetted 
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by  Col.  Benehan  Cameron,  was  over  the  inclusion  of  Gen.  Pettigrew  among 
the  North  Carolinian  to  be  placed  on  Stone  Mountain,  and  not  the  figure  of 
Gen.  Hoke,  already  decided  upon. 

It  looks  as  if  these  good  people,  editor  Harris  and  Mrs.  Holt  have  permitted 
the  wires  to  get  crossed. 

#  *  *  #  #  *  *  * 

TELLING   THINGS. 

Two  of  THE  UPLIFT'S  favorite  correspondents  have  returned  from  a  riot- 
ous Summer  vacation  in  the  mountains,  about  which  both  are  almost  daffy. 
It  is  peculiar  that  'two  old  newspaper  men,  C.  W.  Hunt  and  James  A.  Robin- 
son, should  have  the  same  weakness  for'the  same  section  of  the  state.  Cald- 
well county  and  Watauga  county  are  earthly  heavens  to  these  two  choice 
spirits  that  help  the  man  of  this  shop  fill  this  paper  with  entertaining  and 
instructive  articles. 

Samarcand  is  the  subject  that  ' '  Old  Hurrygraph ' '  handles  in  this  number. 
He  tells  a  fine  story  about  this  effort  North  Carolina  is  making  in  the  field  of 
welfare  work ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  is  trying  to  make  everybody  drop  all  things  for 
a  whirling  trip  through  the  mountains,  especially  at  this  season  when  nature 
has  put  on  her  royal  colors.  One  statement  in  Hunt's  article  calls  for  some 
more  writing.  There  are  people  who  will  doubt  that  any  tree  ever  produced 
70  bushels  of  apples  in  any  one  year,  even  though  that  apple  tree  is  located 
in  this  glorious  state  of  ours.  In  the  language  of  Venus,  a  famous  corespon- 
dent of  Rowan  county,  if  you  can  beat  this,  "trot  out"  your  apple  tree.  To 
avoid  a  possible  disturbance,  Mr.  Hunt  should  tell  more  of  his  70-bushel  apple 
tree,  give  some  detail  information,  and  to  throw  in  a  few  affidavits  might 
ease  the  situation. 


WHAT'S  THE  MATTER? 

There  are  thirty  counties  in  the  state  with  which  the  State  Board  of  Health 
co-operates  in  the  maintenance  of  health  departments,  and  Cabarrus  is  one  of 
that  thirty.  The  State  Board  sends  out  every  quarter  a  chart  showing  the 
work  done  in  these  several  counties. 

The  report  is  based  upon  the  cost  equivalent  system  of  evaluating  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  county  health  departments,  that  is  showing  how  much 
each  dollar  expended  earns  in  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  each  having 
a  fixed  value.     A  year  or  more  ago  Cabarrus  county  occupied  the  honor  of 
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being  near,  if  not  at  the  very  top  of  the  thirty  counties  in  the  earned  units. 
The  report  for  the  last  quarter,  as  sent  out  by  the  Health  Department,  gives 
the  place  of  honor  to  Pamlico,  whose  local  health  department  earned  $4.21 
for  every  dollar  expended,  but  Cabarrus,  which  formerly  occupied  a  place  of 
honor,  is  reported  as  the  twenty-fourth,  just  six  from  the  bottom  of  the  list 
and  is  credited  with  having  earned  $1.35  for  each  dollar  expended,  while 
twenty-three  counties  earned  from  $1.40  in  Sampson  up  to  $3.68  for  Wayne 
and  $4.21  in  Pamlico. 

Is  there  not  a  mistake  in  this  report?  Having  enjoyed  the  peculiar  plea- 
sure and  honor  of  standing  at  or  near  the  top,  this  showing  jars  the  pride 

of  Cabarrus  county. 

********  , 

IS  A  PRIDE  OF  THE   STATE. 

The  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Company,  while  its  home  is  in 
Greensboro,  has  become  one  of  the  state's  greatest  prides.  The  building 
which  it  erected  on  a  conspicuous  corner  in  Greensboro,  its  head  piercing  the 
low-flung  clouds  that  pass,  from  an  architectural  point  of  view  is  perhaps 
the  handsomest  building  in  all  the  South.  There  are  other  sky-scrapers 
scattered  over  the  country,  but  they  follow  hard  lines,  while  the  Jefferson 
Standard  Building  is  a  combination  of  artistics  lines  from  the  ground  up. 

The  Jefferson  Standard  has  played  a  big  part  in  the  business  life  of  the 
state,  and  its  influence  extends  into  many  states.  The  other  day  it  took  over 
a  life  insurance  company  that  had  been  conducted  in  Raleigh,  which  though 
only  a  few  months  old  had  built  up  a  business  approximating  $800,000.  The 
Raleigh  company  went  out  of  business  on  account  of  the  illness  of  its  manager; 
and  its  policy  holders  will  be  splendidly  taken  care  of  by  the  Greensboro  in- 
stitution. 

AN  INSTITUTION  THAT  WORKS  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP. 

Outside  of  the  church  and  efficient  schools  there  is  nothing  that  contributes 
to  the  welfare  and  good  citizenship  of  the  state  in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
Building  &  Loan  Associations,  scattered  among  the  towns  and  cities  of  a 
state. 

The  Insurance  Department  has  summarized  the  several  reports  coming  into 
that  office,  and  the  grand  total  reveals  a  wonderful  accomplishment.  Profits 
of  more  than  four  milion  dollars  were. realized  in  the  past  year  by  the  231 
associations   on    investments    of    nearly    58    million.     The    report    shows    that 
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there  were  seventy  thousand  white  people  taking  part  in  this  record,  and 
among  the  vast  number  availing  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  associations 
there  were  ten  thousand  colored  people. 

Mr.  Wade,  in  giving  this  report  to  the  public,  takes  occasion  to  make  this 
comment : 

' '  One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  of  the  Building  and  Loan  Associations 
of  our  state  has  been  that  they  have  been  regarded  generally,  not  only  by 
the  people,  but  by  their  officers,  as  a  side  issue  or  feeder  for  the  real 
estate  and  insurance  business.     It  is  only  where  they  have  been  divorced 
from  this  idea  and  their  possibilities  as  a  financial  aid  in  the  building  of 
homes,  promotion  of  thrift,  and  the  improvement  of  citizenship  have  been 
emphasized  that  there  has  been  any  outstanding  progress." 
In  foregoing  statement  the  Insurance  Commissioner  has  made  what  will 
appear  to  the  public  as  groundless.     The  location  of  the  association  in  banks 
' '  as  side  issues  or  feeders ' '  has  been  their  strong  point— saves  housing  ex- 
pense, keeps  down  salary  expense  to  a  great  degree,  and  indirectly,  if  not  di- 
rectly, gets  assistance  from  the  bank  in  the  way  of  hurrying  along  building 
efforts  and  benefitting  by  the  confidence  the  general  public  has  in  the  bank 
where  f,he  B.  &  L.  is  housed.     From  a  local  point  of  view,  there  is  nothing  to 
Mr.  Wade's  observation.     The  local  B.  &  L's—  all  these  housed  in  a  bank — 
refute  this  statement  out  and  out. 

These  annual  reports,  to  be  interesting,  must  branch  off  in  comment,  often- 
times wise,  many  times  otherwise.  , 

$    *    «    *    *    *    *    s 

The  fine,  old  city  of  Charlotte  got  lots  of  advertising  out  of  her  Speedway 
performance,  but  if  any  real  good  or  benefit  shall  grow  out  of  such  an  enter- 
prise it  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  It  only  shows  that  hundreds  and  thousands 
have  in  tiiem  the  sporting  blood  and  are  curious  to  see  dangerous  stunts  and 
welcome  the  thrills  of  a  hazardous  performance.  Thousands  of  people  have 
even  enjoyed  bull  fights. 

%      *      *      *      *      *      *      « 

It  will  be  glad  news  to  hundreds  and  hundreds,  who  know  and  admire  the 
able  and  elegant  gentleman,  that  Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith,  the  president  of 
Washington  &  Lee,  and  who  had  been  seriously  injured  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent out  in  Wyoming,  is  practically  back 'to  normalacy.  He  has  been  visiting 
in  North  Carolina,  his  home  base,  while  recuperating. 
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A  PARABLE. 

By  Alice  Phillips  Prior. 


The  textile  industry  is  fascinating 
and  interesting  study  to  the  observ- 
er, if  not  to  the  operative.  Most 
people  feel  that  the  romance  of  cloth- 
making  departed  with  the  old  spin- 
ning wheel  and  the  hand-loom  with 
its  clumsy  bar.  Only  a  few  remain 
who  remember  seeing  fair  spinners 
moving  back  and  forth  beside  the 
humming  wheel,  and  fewer  still  are 
left  who  can  hand-spin  dexterously. 

To  those  acquainted  with  modern 
machinery,  the  process  is  still  an  in- 
teresting one.  The  early  details  are 
rather  dusty :  but  when  the  swift 
turning  spindles  have  brought  the 
fluffy  ropes  of  cotton  down  |to  a 
slender  thread,  the  result  is  worth 
observing. 

There  are  the  warping  machines 
with  their  converging  avenues  of 
thread,  confusing  and  dazzling  to  the 
unpractical  eye.  The  slasher,  with 
its  big  steam-heated  rolls  starches 
and  presses  the  warp  into  a  sheet  of 
more  easily  handled  thread.  The 
selvage  threads  are  there,  ready  to 
lend  their  strength  to  what  otherwise 
would  be  the  weak  edges  of  the  cloth 
and  an  almost  unnotieeable  register 
places  a  red  or  blue  mark  at  the  end 
of  a  cut,  as  if  by  an  unseen  hand. 

There  is  the  knot- tier,  which  works 
quicker  and  surer  than  the  human 
fingers.  But  most  wonderful  of  all 
is  the  modern  loom.  As  long  as  the 
power  is  on,  the  shuttle  or  tube  will 
continue  to  fly  until  the  magazine  is 
empty,  no  human  hand  has  to  guide 
it  and  no  eye  has  to  watch  its  pro- 
gress. There  comes  a  time,  however, 
when  the  cotton  is  poor,  or  the  weath- 


er bad,  or  because  some  operative 
has  been  careless,  that  the  wonder- 
ful automatic  loom  moves  out  of  its 
usual  pulsation  and  stops  with  a  sud- 
deness  that  breaks  many  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp.  This  occur- 
rence is  most  properly  called  a 
'•smash."  The  machine  which  seem- 
ed almost  human  has  no  power  to 
remedy  its  condition.  The  weaver 
who  has  other  looms  for  which  he  is 
responsible  calls  the  ' '  smash-piece ' ' 
and  with  great  patience  and  deft- 
ness she  straightens  the  tangle  and 
ties  the  loose  ends.  Nothing  but  the 
human  touch  could  join  the  threads 
of    the    broken    web. 

This  little  parable  is  written  to 
honor  the  "  smash-piecer "  whose 
work  is  never  shown  at  textile  ex- 
hibits and  whose  contribution  to  the 
smoothness  of  a  fabric  is  seldom 
mentioned.  ' '  Smash-piecers ' '  are 
always  expert  weavers  and  are  usu- 
ally women,  because  a  woman's  fing- 
ers are  apt  to  be  more  slender  and 
supple  than  those  of  a  man. 

Life  has  always  been  likened  to  a 
distaff  of  thread  or  the  wooven  fabric, 
the  warp  and  woof  as  it  comes  from 
the  loom. 

"Smashes"  in  human  life  may  oc- 
cur at  all  ages.  Children  who  have 
received  poor  cotton  for  the  filling  of. 
life's  warp  are  brought  to  either 
moral  or  fanancial  straits.  Young- 
people  are  apt  to  weave  carelessly, 
forgetting  to  fill  the  magazine  of 
t'-e  loom,  as  those  who  watched  for 
the  bridgeroom  forgot  the  oil.  They 
may  run  into  other  alleys  for  amuse- 
ment or  some  other  neglect  may  spoil 
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her  mind  sympathetic  to  help  make 
their  weaving.  The  atmosphere  may 
be  wrong  and  cause  a  ' '  smash. ' '  Then 
there  are  those  whose  wraps  are  run 
almost  to  the  end,  who  cannot  see  to 
straighten  the  tangles  or  put  in  new 
filling.  To  all  of  these  types  comes 
the  ' '  smash-pieeer ' '  with  her  know- 
ledge of  the  web  of  life  and  her 
helpful,  willing  hands. 

The  King's  Daughter  should -be  a 
"smash-piecer, "  she  should  be  well 
trained  in  weaving  the  web  of  life, 
receiving  her  pattern  from  the  great 
Master  Weaver.  Then  when  she  sees 
those  whose  threads  are  tangled  or 
broken,   her  fingers  will  be   deft  and 


their  work  run  smoothly  again.  There 
will  be  those  who  will  say  of  the 
'  smash-piecers, "  "They  are  not 
showing  any  finished  fabric,  they  are 
not  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Order." 
But  the  Master  will  show  the  places 
where  a  sick  child  was  amused,  where 
the  tangles  in  a  young  girl's  life  were 
straightened,  or  comfort  was  brought 
into  the  heart  of  some  aged  toiler. 
When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in 
His  glory,  it  is  to  such  as  these  that 
He  will  say,  ' '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me." 


WHICH? 

Two  little  plants  lived,  each  in  a  pot, 

And  one  had  flowers  and  one  had  not. 

One  wore  a  dress  of  quiet  green, 

With  never  a  hint  of  brightness  seen. 

Not  a  bit  of  cheer  did  it  give  to  the  room! 

The  other  was  gay  with  bud  and  bloom, 

Powdered  o'er  with  a  rosy  snow, 

It  stood  in  the  window  all  a-glow. 

Should  you  pass  the  florist's  some  winter  day,         *- 

Which  would  you  choose  to  bear  away? 

Two  little  girls  lived  in  one  cot, 

And  one  was  pleasant  and  one  was  not; 

One  had  a  frowning  and  fretful  face, 

With  never  a  twinkle  to  lend  it  grace. 

The  other  dimpled  with  budding  smiles, 

Merry  glances  and  saucy  wiles; 

Turned  up  corners  and  jolly  kinks, 

And  happy  sparkles  and  beams  and  winks! 

Should  you  ask  one  of  these  little  girls  to  tea, 

Which  of  the  two  do  you  think  'twould  be? 

—Pauline  Francis  Camp.— Selected. 
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SAMARCAND. 

(By  Old  Hurry  graph.) 


The  name  Samarcand,  is  an  an- 
cient one,  originally  spelled  Sar- 
markand,  of  Turkestan  origin,  Asia- 
tic Kussia,  the  chief  town  of  the 
province.  There  were  two  colleges 
there  in  the  17th  century.  More  than 
two  centuries  ago  it  was  a  great 
Asiastic  center.  As  Marcanda,  it  was 
'taken  by  Alexander  the  Great.  In 
the  15th  century  it  was  celebrated 
by  its  school  of  astronomy.  It  has1 
had  a  checkered  history.  In  712 
was  taken  by  the  Arabs.  Fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians  in  1868. 
This  is  where  the  name  Samarcand 
came  from. 

In  North  Carolina  Samarcand 
Manor  is  the  moral  life-saving  sta- 
tion on  the  highway  of  North  Caro- 
lina progress.  It  is  a  bright  and 
shining  door  of  hope  to  wayward 
young  girls ;  a  remolder  of  character 
and  puts  a  new  and  sweeter  song 
in  their  mouths  v  gives  them  a  new 
vision  of  life  and  its  higher  attain- 
ments. It  saves  the  delinquent  girls 
from  themselves  and  implants  the 
true  meaning  of  useful  womanhood 
in  their  young  lives  and  places  their 
feet  in  the  paths  of  virtuous  living. 
Such  is  that  splendid  Manor,  in 
Moore  county,  in  the  healthful  pine 
ozone  of  that  particular  climate, 
amid  the  most  beautiful  and  luscious 
fruit  that  nature  produces;  set  in 
the  midst  of  prolific  peach  orchards 
and  natural  scenery  that  inspires 
the  human  soul  to  all  of  the  beauty 
God  has  placed  on  earth  to  make 
beings  happy  and  encourage  them 
along  the  lines  of  correct  living 
and    being    of    service    in    their    day 


and  generation. 

With  the  object  of  looking  over 
this  work,  which  is  taking  such  hold 
on  the  sympathies  of  the  people, 
and  which  is  producing  such  won- 
derful results — for  the  saving  prin- 
ciples of  the  institution  were  begun 
in  a  modest  way  in  the  1918,  with 
great  faith  in  the  heart  of  Miss 
Agnes  B.  MacNaughton,  born  in 
Scotland,  but  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina from  Massachusetts — the  writer, 
in  company  with  a  party  of  Dur- 
hamites,  composed  of  W.  E.  Stanley, 
welfare  superintendent :  H.  L.  Car- 
ver, chairman  of  the  Durham  county 
board  of  county  commissioners; 
county  commissioners  W.  G.  Prasier, 
C.  M.  Crutchfield,  T.  0.  Sorrell,  T. 
L.  Pendergrass,  county  road  super- 
intendent; Pi.  E.  Hurst  and  J.  A. 
Robinson,  interested  friends,  we 
journeyed  to  Samarcand  Wednesday, 
spent  the  day,  and  rejoicing  in  what 
we  saw  and  heard  concerning  this 
great  work  in  the  home  for  fallen 
girls.  .Hearts  thrilled  with  emotion 
and  joy  over  the  reformation  work. 
The  state  would  be,  too,  if  it  could 
but  know  the  principles  upon  which 
the  institution  works,  and  see  the 
girls,  happy,  contented,  and  enthu- 
siastic in  their  several  duties,  like 
the  working  of  a  happy  family,  all 
in  love  with  each  other. 

The  motor  trip  over  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  four  miles  from 
Durham  to  Samarcand  was  a  pano- 
rama of  loveliness,  with  October 
flinging  her  royal  colors  of  varigated 
beauty  upon  every  tree  and  bush 
at    every    turn,    was    devoid    of    any- 
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thing  unusually  exciting,  except  that 
near  Bynum  a  black  cat  ran  across 
the  road,  in  front  of  the  machine 
and  jolly  "Bill"  Frasier  said  he  had 
to  roll  up  his  breeches,  which  he 
did.  He  regarded  the  cat  incident  as 
an  omen  of  ill  luck.  Coming  back  a 
herd  of  cows  rushed  wildly  aciross 
the  main  road  and  were  not  seen 
until  they  were  in  front  of  the  car. 
T.  0.  Sorrell,  who  was  driving, 
swerved  the  car  so  suddenly  that  it 
came  near  spilling  the  occupants, 
but  not  a  cow  was  hit,  and  we  got 
by  safely.  Mr.  Frazier  said  he  knew 
that  black  cat  crossing  the  road 
spelt  a  mishap  of  some  kind. 

Samarcand  has  two  hundred  and 
ten  girls  at  the  present  time;  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.  Everything 
on  the  several  thousand  acre  farm  is 
done  by  women  and  girls,  except  the 
plowing.  Since  this  institution  has 
received  some  aid  from  the  state  it 
has  taken  on  new  life  and  is  now 
being  fashioned  into  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  useful  institutions  in 
this  commonwealth.  The  new  ad- 
ministration building  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  commodious 
structures  in  the  State;  everything 
about  it  is  modern,  convenient  and 
up-to-date,  with  running  water  and 
electric  lights,  furnished  by  its  own 
plants.  There  are  five  new  cottages, 
built  in  the  most  improved  style. 
They  [are  designed  to  hold  thirty 
girls,  but  have  in  them  forty  so 
great  is  the  demand  for  entrances. 
Each  cottage  has  a  matron,  and 
teacher,  who  supervises  the  girls; 
and  each  cottage  has  Its  own  din- 
ing room,  and  the  girls  do  the  cook- 
ing and  waiting  on  the  tables.  Their 
rooms  are  neat  and  cozy  homes   and 


show  their  state  in  the  furnishings. 
There  are  sleeping  porches  and 
every  convenience  afforded  for  liv- 
ing that  is  found  in  a  city.  These 
cottages,  two-story,  are  built  in  dif- 
ferent styles  and  are  widely  separ- 
ated in  circle  shape.  They  have  re- 
creation rooms,  where  the  girls  can 
play,  dance  to  graphophone  music, 
and  have,  their  fun  winter  nights 
around  a  great  open  fire-place. 
They  have  hours  for  work,  for 
study,  'school  hours,  and  set  times 
for  learning  the  arts,  domestic 
science,  basketry  and  weaving. 
They  make  many  pretty  and  use- 
ful things. 

They  have  athletic  grounds  which 
are  constantly  in  use.  There  are 
two  athletic  teachers,  and  their  drills, 
marches  and  other  activities  are 
something  remarkable  as  well  as  in- 
teresting. They  drill  by  a  Victrola 
out  in  the  open. 

All  of  the  old  buildings  are  dis- 
appearing and  new  and  modern  ones 
are  being  erected  more  suitable  to 
the  needs  of  the  institution.  A  large 
and  handsome  new  church  is  now 
under  construction,  as  well  as  an- 
other beautiful  and  commodious  cot- 
tage. 

They  have  a  fire  engine  and  a  com- 
pany to  man  it  composed  of  girls. 
The  farm  is  managed  by  a  competent 
.  and  successful  farmer-woman,  pro- 
ducing wonderful  results.  Every- 
thing about  the  place  shows  thrift 
and  expert  management,  and  the  whole 
institution  throughout  works  like  a 
clock.  They  have  their  own  laundry 
and  cold-storage  plant  and  every 
other  convenience  for  up-to-date 
work.  And  all  seem  to  be  so  deeply 
interested    in    all    that    is    going    on. 
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The  cattle,  and  hogs  are  all  of 
thoroughbred  stock,  modernly  housed 
and  kept,  many  of  them  having  tak- 
en first  premiums  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  girls  attend  to  them  and 
appear  to  take  a  pride  in  this  line  of 


work.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  visit 
Samarcand  Manor  and  see  what  is 
being  accomplished  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  more  useful  endevors  for 
the  future.  It  is  wonderfully  man- 
aged. 


BEGIN  TOO  LATE. 


He  was  a  little  old  man  that  walked  with  an  unfirm  step.  As  he  stood 
leaning  on  his  cane,  I  noticed  a  tear  trickle  down  his  cheek.  I  wonder 
if  he  was  crying  for  joy  or  sorrow.  He  had  just  been  told  by  the  county 
commissioners  he  would  be  allowed  to  enter  the  poor  house.  He  stayed 
only  a  moment  and  walked  to  the  car  that  carried  him  away.  I  coudn't 
keep  from  swallowing  hard  a  couple  of  times  as  that  little  bit  of  life 
was  played  before  me.  I  thought,  suppose  that  will  be  my  fate  when  I 
am  old.  No  home,  no  money,  no  friends. . .  Only  the  poor  house  to  call 
home.  I  tell  you  folks,  such  things  makes  a  fellow  think.  The  trouble 
with  most  of  us  we  don't  begin  thinking  until  it  is  too  late. — Editor  Stur- 
key  in  Thomasville  News. 


TWO  PERFECT  AUTUMN  DAYS. 


By  C.  W.  Hunt. 


A  whole  week  associated  with 
Methodist  preachers  at  a  Methodist 
conference  may  have  stimulated 
travel ;  and  reaching  home  on  the  8th 
day  of  absence,  spending  a  night,  the 
early  morning  found  the  car  hum- 
ming along  the  Statesville  highway, 
headed  for  the  mountains,  the  crisp 
Autumn  air,  the  kaleidoscopic  leaf 
coloring,  the  falling  chestnuts  and 
ripening  apples  about  Blowing  Rock 
kept  calling  so  loudly  that  breakfast 
was  eaten  by  the  roadside  several 
miles  beyond  Statesville.  The  autumn 
day  was  perfect  and  all  nature  seem- 
ed in  harmony :  all  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  seemed  busy  gathering  cotton 
and  corn,  sowing  wheat,  digging  po- 
tatoes, hauling  timber.  Cotton  now 
stows    under   the      shadows      of      the 


Brushy  mountains,_  where  the  boll- 
weevil  has  not  yet  come.  In  spite  of 
drouth  and  wet  there  will  be  some- 
thing to  eat  and  wear  and  feed  for 
stock,  and  the  ever  faithful  farmer 
is  busy  again  sowing  against  the 
harvest  for  another  year;  the  victim 
and  the  dependence  of  all  the  re- 
mainder of  mankind.  God  bless  and 
prosper   him   as   never   before. 

The  drouth  in  August  and  Sept- 
ember made  all  the  piedmont  sec- 
tion the  same  coloring  as  the  moun- 
tains were  made  by  frosts.  A  drive 
of  101)  to  110  miles,  depending  on 
the  route,  west,  brings  one  from  an 
elevation  of  700  feet  to  tile  height 
of  1000  to  4,500  feet  in  the  time  of 
four  to  five  hours,  and  a  transforma- 
tion  from   a   bracing   Autumn   air   to 
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the  freezing  point  and  below,  there 
being  ice  inside  the  house  next  morn- 
ign.  Not  only  cold  on  top  of  the 
mountains,  but  looks  it;  the  trees  be- 
ing as  bare  as  they  will  be  in  the 
piedmont  in  early  December.  But 
such  a  healthy  air,  and  the  leaves  all 
lying  dead  on  the  ground  could  be 
swept  or  raked  away  and  the  shin- 
ing, meaty  chestnuts  picked  with 
one 's  own  hands.  Real  work,  but  one 
prizes  them  the  more  for  the  labor 
of  getting  them. 

To  get  the  more  out  of  two  per- 
fect Autumn  days,  the  trip  was 
lengthened  by  leaving  Blowing  Rock 
and  going  round  the  Green  Park  hotel 
and  up  Greens  Hill  and  out  on  the 
road  towards  Alio,  coming  into  the 
Boone  trail  some  2y2  miles  east  of 
Boone  and  15  miles  from  the  village 
of  Blowing  Rock  and  about  43  miles 
from  North  Wilkesboro.  The  high- 
way is  designated  as  route  number 
60,  is  a  splendidly  graveled  road, 
wide  and  safe,  and  a  splendid  grade. 
From  Blowing  Rock  to  the  Boone 
trail  and  on  the  trail  to  the  top  of 
the  Blueridge,  one  crosses  as  fertile 
and  pleasing  and  prosperous  farming 
section  as  is  held  in  all  the  North 
Carolina,  mountains.  The  lands  are 
rolling  to  steep,  yet  productive  and 
the  main  crops  are  grain  and  grasses 
and  pastures  and  beef  cattle  and  the 
humble  cabbage,  which  never  fail. 
They  plant  them  in  the  rainy  summer 
season  and  they  get  what  they  must 
have,  plenty  of  rain;  and  they  not 
only  furnish  an  early  money  crop  in 
the  Fall,  but  since  the  advent  of  the 
truck,  make  a  diversion  as  load  after 
load  is  hauled  to  the  piedmont  and 
sold  for  the  cash.  They  began  going 
east  in  August,  many  fields  are  still 


being  and  to  be  harvested  and  hauled 
away.  In  this  pretty  cattle  growing 
section  a  staunch  wire  fence  often 
stands  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
and  good  to  splendid  country  homes 
and  churches  and  schools  dot  the  way- 
side. We  of  the  piedmont  and  the 
plains  cling  to  them  on  account  of  a 
supposed  higher  civilization  and 
easier  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but 
these  people  of  Watauga  and  other 
counties  enjoy  blessings  we  know  not 
of.  Every  'drouth  stricken  farmer 
that  has  seen  or  knows  of  them  can- 
not help  envying  them  of  the  natural- 
ly fertile  soil,  with  the  ever  present 
Summer  ;showers.  A  crop  of  hay 
and  corn  and  verdant  pasture  to  fat- 
ten and  grow  cattle  are  a  certainty 
with  the  mountain  man,  while  his 
outlook  is  ever  on  nature's  beauty  in 
hills  and  vales  and  the  red  and  gold- 
en rising  and  setting  sun  and  its 
brightness  at  noonday.  His  is  an 
ever  pleasing  prospect,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  lover  of  nature. 

No  North  Carolina  traveler  shuold 
ever  go  west  or  to  foreign  lands  until 
he  or  she  has  seen  and  drunk  in 
what  has  gone  before,  here;  the  plat- 
teau  coming  east  from  Boone,  as  you 
approach  the  top  of  Blueridge  moun- 
tains to  the  descent  through  Deep 
Gap,  and  stand  on  that  eminence  and 
look  down  and  down  on  the  pastoral 
scene  below,  and  feel  the  thrill  as 
each  curve  in  the  road  brings  a  fresh 
scene  of  nature's  panorama,  till  you 
are  at  the  foot  of  the  Blueridge 
proper  and  at  the  wonderful  apple 
orchard  of  B.  T.  Taylor,  a  Wilkes 
county  farmer  who  sold  a,  perfectly 
good  grain  farm  a  few  years  ago  to 
buy  an  orchard  nearly  ready  to  bear, 
that  had  been   prepared   and  planted 
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to  modern  varieties  of  apples.  Tay- 
lor's kin  and  neighbors  and  friends 
thought  he  had  parted  with  what  he 
had  for  sure,  for  ' '  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage." The  man  who  planted  had 
taken  "cold  feet"  but  Taylor  was 
not  blind.  One  has  only  to  see  the 
hillsides  covered  with  healthy  spray- 
ed trees  and  the  great  windrows  of 
fine  apples  piled  in  the  orchard  wait- 
ing transportation  down  the  hill  to 
the  packing  house.  These  are  such 
as  Black  Ben,  Jonathan,  Delicious, 
all  gathered,  while  the  red  Limber- 
twigs  weight  down  the  trees,  touch- 
ing the  ground,  all  making  a  scene 
worthy  of  the  painter's  brush.  The 
sound  fruit  is  packed  in  clean  stan- 
dard size  barrels  and  boxes  and  sold, 
much  of  it,  at  the  packing  house, 
while  some  is  sold,  possibly,  to  deal- 
ers on  the  trees,  and  packed  and 
hauled  to  cold  storage  by  them.  The 
culls  and  the  specked  and  the  bruised 
are  hauled  to  Boone  to  the  cider  mills 
were  vinegar  is  made  of  them,  rather 
than  the  fire-water  that  was  once  a 
product  of  Wilkes  county  apple  or- 
chards. 

But  the  perfect  Autumn  day  is  but 
half  gone,  and  the  descent  of  Little 
mountain  yet  to  be  made,  where  you 
travel  for  miles  without  a  sight  of  a 
habitation,  but  winding  down  the 
descents  the  road  being  lined  on 
either  side  by  tall,  and  nature's  own, 


trees  of  ever-green  and  'hardwood 
varieties,  till  you  reach  habitation 
again  and  are  on  the  bands  of  Lewis 
Fork  creek,  which  you  follow  for  ten 
miles  or  more,  its  clear  and  sparkling 
waters  leaping  over  stones  and  bub- 
bling onward  to  the  Yadkin,  while 
the  country-side  looks  brown  and 
sear,  as  all  growing  vegetation  is 
dead,  but  the  busy  housewife  is  still 
drying  fruit  preparatory  to  the  win- 
ters cold,  and  the  man  is  sowing 
wheat  or  gathering  the  corn  or  oth- 
er  crops   of  the  year. 

North  Wilkesboro  and  old  Wilkes- 
boro  are  still  to  be  passed  and  the 
ascent  of  the  Brushy  mountains  to 
be  made,  which  mountains  lie  like 
a  wall  in  your  distant  pathway,  but 
the  grade  is  easy.  Here  the  writer 
could  occasionally  see  the  old  high- 
way he  has  so  often  traveled  in  the 
passing  years,  and  up  to  the  top 
through  Kilbys  gap,  where  in  other 
years  he  saw  the  old  blown  over  ap- 
ple tree,  lying  on  its  side,  which  had 
the  record  of  having  borne  seventy 
(70)  bushels  of  apples  as  a  good 
years  work.  In  a  few  more  miles 
the  same  road  gone  over  two  days 
before  was  reached  at  Taylorsville, 
and  the  loop  was  completed;  and 
there  lay  before  the  traveler  sixty- 
two  miles  of  paved  road,  between  him 
and  home,  and  a  few  more  hours 
completed  two  perfect  Autumn  days. 


There  is  a  statue  called  "The  Two  Ambitions"  by  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  sculptors.  Two  figures  are  depicted.  One  sits  on  a  throne  with 
a  jeweled  crown  on  his  head,  and  about  him  are  ranged  a  group  of  ser- 
vants proffering  all  things  that  his  selfish  nature  craves.  The  other  figure 
is  that  of  a  young  man  of  athletic  built  holding  to  a  rock  and  reaching 
down  into  a  raging  sea  to  pull  up  a  brother  who  is  in  mortal  danger. 
These  figures  represent  two  ambitions — selfishness  and  service. 
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"MAKING  CLOCK  KEEP  TIME." 


"The  tyrant  king,  imprisoned  by 
hia  outraged  subjects,  amused  him- 
self trying  to  make  a  dozen  clocks 
keep  exact  time.  At  length,  con- 
vinced of  the  futility  of  the  experi- 
ment, he  exclaimed:  "If  I  cannot 
make  twelve  clocks  keep  exact  time, 
how  absurd  of  me  to  expect  to  make 
a  nation  of  men  think  alike."  Wise 
old  king !  We  commend  his  sage  con- 
clusion to  all  men,  priests,  preachers 
and  rulers,  who  are  seeking  even  in 
these  days  of  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment to  lay  compulsion  upon  the 
minds  of  men." — New  Age  Maga- 
zine. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  the  tyrant 
kings,  of  whom  there  are  many,  and 
all  the  would-be  tyrant  kings,  of 
whom  there  are  vastly  more,  could 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  The 
age-old  attempt  to  make  hard-and- 
fast  rules  for  men  to  think  and  live 
by  his  ghastly  failure.  It  will  al- 
ways be  a  ghastly  faiure.  Nature 
does  not  intend  that  men  shall  be  put 
straight  jackets.  Just  as  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  body  to  grow  and  expand, 
so  it  is  the  nature  of  the  mind  to 
fight    for    even   greater   freedom. 

Man  from  the  earliest  times  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  will  not 
be  laid  permanently  in  intellectual 
irons.  He  will  fight  or  go  to  pieces. 
He  will  never  willingly  be  the  victim 
of  tyranny.  Going  to  pieces  is  the 
weaker  way  of  meeting  oppression 
when  he  cannot  return  in  kind  the 
blows  of  tyranny. 

There  is  but  one  way  for  the  hu- 
man race  to  forge  ahead  and  come  in- 
to its  promised  land  of  power.     The 


(Oxford  Friend.) 

way  lies  through  freedom  of  action; 


freedom  to  choose  and  learn  by  mak- 
ing choice.     Of  course  sacrifices  and 
compromises    nrust    be    made;     those 
who,   like   anarchists,   want   to   throw 
aside    all    restraint    and    run    amuck 
are  among  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
tyrants.     Through  agreement  and  un- 
derstanding people  have  to  make  ac- 
commodations   in      order     that     the 
whims   of   one   may    not   restrict   the 
freedom  of  another.     But  there   is  a 
world  of  difference  between  this  de- 
mocratic form  of  conduct  and  that  of 
an  arbitrary  imposing  of  one  man's  or 
one  set  of  will  on  another  man  or  an- 
other  set.     The   interests   and  under- 
standing of  any  man  of  any  section  of 
humanity   is   not   universal   in   scope. 
There  are  interests  and  legitimate  de- 
sires  beyond   the    ken    of    any   given 
one  or  of  any  number  and  there  must 
be  an  answer  to  each  of  these.     The 
most    r.early    perfect    mijan    or    the 
most      nearly     perfect     organization 
does   not     contain     eough     good     or 
wisdom  to  be  taken  as  the  infallible 
standard    for    all    others    to    follow. 
In  the  main  each  being  is  a  law  un- 
to  himself;   he  is   compelled   to  work 
out    his   own    destiny:   no   other  man 
can.    perform    this    service    for    him. 
The  urge  to  be  free  and  develop  is 
divine.     Tyranny   can     hamper     this 
freedom;    it    can   cause   suffering   and 
humiliation  for  a  time;  its  poewr  can 
gain    ascendency    for    a    brief   period 
of    misrule,    but    freedom    will    even- 
tually emerge  triumphant. 

Tyranny  is  like  borrowing  money 
at  usury;  it  is  like  taking  a  narcotic 
io  escape  reality.  Tyranny  is,  finally, 
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no  more  profitable  to  the  tyrant  than 
it  is  to  his  vietom.  A  higher  lau" 
says  that  no  man  can  profit  through 
abuse  of  another;  no  man  can  take 
ove.T  the  destiny  of  another  with- 
out interfering  with  his  own  destiny. 
Because  some  men  are  ignorant 
and  make  mistakes  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  to  be  enslaved.  To 
come  to  this  conclusion  displays 
greater  ignorance  and  causes  graver 
mistakes.  Experience  is  the  real 
teacher.  Mistakes  by  their  natural 
penalties  constantly  tend  to  eradicate 


themselves.  Man's  foliy  today  makes 
him  the  wise  man  tomorrow.  Stom- 
ach-ache is  a  better  instructor  than 
the  most  plainly  worded  treatices  on 
eating. 

The  most  auspicious  thing  in  the 
world  is  the  growing  determination 
to  be  free.  Attempts  to  stifle  thought 
besome  less  successful.  The  truth  is 
the  goal  which  every  man  may  seek 
in  his  own  way.  He  has  to  find  it  for 
himsblfj  Anything  thjat  comes  be- 
tween him  and  this  inalienable  right 
mus?    stand    aside. 


TAKE  HEART,  DOCTOR. 

Modern  educational  methods  don't  keep  step  with  a  changing  world, 
and  Dr.  Carl  Taylor,  of  State  College,  wants  something  done  about  it. 
For  instance,  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  North 
Carolina  are  studying  argriculture  at  State  College.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  the  people  of  the  State  are  engaged  in  farming.     A  dismal  picture! 

Dr.  Taylor  would  take  the  college  to  the  people,  if  they  won't  or  can't 
come  to  the  college.  He's  in  line  with  the  best  thought  of  the  day  there. 
He  would  stress  the  importance  of  wanting  to  learn  rather  than  cramming 
their  heads  full  of  undigested  data,  which  would  only  tend  to  make  a 
junk  house  of  their  mind.     Real  education  is  his  idea.     So  say  we  all. 

His  proposition  is  in  process  of  being  put  into  effect,  but  not  in  a  thou- 
sand years  would  it  be  possible  to  make  real  the  dream  that  Dr.  Taylor 
might  visualize.  And  if  it  could  be  realized,  long  before  it  was,  Dr. 
Taylor  would  be  on  another  mountain  top,  far  above  the  peak  upon 
which  he  now  stands,  beckoning  to  the  multitude  to  come  up  higher. 

Let  the  doctor  take  heart.  Less  than  two  score  years  ago  there  was 
no  State  College.  Only  two  decades  since  our  present  school  system  came 
into  being.  A  brief  decade  since  county  farm  agents  and  State  extension 
workers  began  their  great  work  of  education. — News  &  Observer. 
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THE  OLD  SCRUB  HORSE  THAT  HAD 
"THE  GO  IN  HIM." 

Prof.  W.  R.  Webb,  familiarly  and  affectionately  known  as  "Old  Sawney" 
Webb,  for  a  short  time  a  United  States  Senator,  founder  and  head  of  the 
fa?nous  Bellbuckle  School  in  Tennessee,  is  the  author  of  the  declaration  that 
"the  alphabet  is  the  greatest  invention  of  all  ages." 

It  is  said  of  him  that  at  the  opening  of  each  session  of  his  school  he  tells 
a  story  about  the  "Scrub  horse  that  had  the  go  in  him." 

Here  is  the  story,  as  reproduced  by  Raymond  Broivning,  and  it  is  full  of 
good,  hard  horse-sense: 

look  nearly  so  good  as  the  negro's, 
and  later  proved  to  be  a  mediocre 
trotter,  although  of  good  breeding. 
"Just  think  what  I  missed,"  Mr. 
Webb  used  to  say  in  after  years  in 
his  school  lectures  and  the  boys 
would  roar  with  merriment  at  his 
droll  air  of  pretended  regret.  Then 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  nervous  blue 
eyes  he  would  go  on  with  the  story. 
Another  man  bought  the  negro's 
horse  and  after  hitching  him  to  a 
two-wheeled  sulky  started  away  from 
the  fair  grounds.  The  little  horse 
was  swinging  along  in  a  nice  easy 
gait  when  of  a  sudden  a  man  driv- 
ing a  magnificent  bay  horse  hitched 
to  a  bright  new  buggy  came  dashisg 
up  from  behind.  He  swished  the  air 
with  his  whip  and  the  big  bay  lung- 
ed forward  and  was  about  to  pass 
the  sulky  but  the  little  scrub  horse 
seemed  to  say,  "What's  this?  Going 
to  pass  me,  eh  1  Well,  let 's  see  you 
do  it."  And  then  that  little  scrub 
just  stretched  himself  out  down 
that  turnpike  and  soon  his  heels 
were  tossing  dust  in  the  face  of  the 
big  bay.  He  seemed  to  be  saying, 
"Come  on  with  that  pretty  buggy. 
If  you  can  pass  me  it 's  all  right,  but 
I'd  like  to  see  you  do  it."  It  was 
a    great    race    and    when    the      little 


One  of  those  unforgetable  stories 
that  "Old  Swany"  Webb,  the.  fa- 
mous schoolmaster  of  Bellbuckle, 
Tenn.,  used  to  tell  his  boys  in  order 
to  stir  their  ambition  and  spur  them 
on  to  the  finest  intellectual  attain- 
ments, was  that  of  the  little  scrub 
horse  that  had  the  "go"  in  him. 
Every  lad  that  has  attended  Webo 
School  since  this  incident  occurred, 
which  was  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  has  heard  the  story  which  in 
brief  is   that : 

Mr.  Webb  was  attending  a  horse 
sale  at  the  county  fair  grounds  in 
Culleoka.  Tenn.,  when  a  negro  man 
approached  him  and  said  "Boss, 
won 't  you  buy  dis  boss  f um  me  ? ' '  Mr. 
Webb  looked  the  trim  little  horse 
over  and  then  said,  "Uncle,  is  this 
a  blooded  horse?"  "Nawsuh,  Boss," 
replied  the  negro,  he  aint  no  blood- 
ed boss,  but  he  sho  can  go.  Dis  boss 
is  jist  natchelly  got  de  'go'  in  him." 
"What  is  he  worth?"  asked  Mr. 
Webb.  "I'll  take  seventy-five  dollars 
fur  him,"  was  the  reply.  Mr.  Webb 
hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then 
said,  "No,  I  don't  want  a  scrub 
horse.  I  am  looking  for  a  blooded 
animal."  In  a  few  minutes  he 
bad  purchased  from  a  dealer  for 
$125    another    horse    which    did    not 
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horse  had  left  the  big  one  far  be- 
hind his  new  owner  said,  "It's  a 
great  pity  this  horse  is  a  serub.  He 
can  trot  like  the  wind  but  he  can 
never  hold  that  gait  for  long  because 
he's  just  a  scrub."  However,  before 
he  reached  hpme  a.  new  idea  came  in- 
to his  mind  and  he  said  with  a  smile, 
"Little  Scrub  Horse,  I'll  just  give 
you  a  blooded  horse's  chance  and  see 
what  I  can  make  out  of  you. ' ' 

Then  came  months  of  careful 
feeding  and  exercise  and  one  day 
the  owner  took  the  scrub  horse  to 
the  fair  grounds  and  put  him  into  a 
race  with  some  real  thoroughbreds. 
The  little  serub  seemed  to  say,  "I've 
heard  about  blue  blood  all  my  life, 
and  now  here  is  my  chance  to  see 
what  it's  like."  The  little  scrub  had 
the  outside  of  the  track  but  he  was 
not  discouraged.  Finally,  the  start- 
er waved  the  handkerchief  and  they 
were  off.  The  scrub  got  right  down 
to  business  and  nosed  his  way  past 
the  nearest  racer  and  that  just 
seemed  to  fire  his  ambition.  Soon  he 
passed  another,  and  then  he  seemed 
to  say,  "I  believe  I'll  Just  go  ahead 
in  this  class  while  I'm  at  it."  Up 
and  up  he  forged  until  he  passed  the 
leader  and  got  the  inside  of  the 
track.  "Come  on,  Bluebloods,"  he 
was  saying  in  his  horse  language, 
"Can't  you  go  any  faster  than  that" 
He  swept  under  the  wire  and  won 
the  race. 

Six  months  passed  by  and  the 
scrub  horse  was  sold  for  $1,400.  A 
yea.r  and  a  half  later  he  brought 
$40,000.  At  the  height  of  his  ca- 
reer he  was  the  most  famous  trotting 
horse  in  the  world,  and  he  was 
a  serub  horse  but  he  had  the  "go" 
in   him. 

Soon   after  Little   Brown   Jug  rose 


to  fame  ' '  Old  Sawney, ' '  as  the  school- 
boys affectionately  nicknamed  Mr. 
Webb,  looked  out  of  his  school- 
room door  and  saw  Hon.  John  C. 
Brown,  Ex-gvernor  oi"  Tennessee, 
riding  along  the  road  with  several 
men  and  an  odd  looking  bunch  of 
horses  following.  Mr.  Webb  inquir- 
ed about  the  horses  and  the  gover- 
nor said,  "Webb,  these  are  Little 
Brown  Jug's  kinfolks.  I've  bought 
every  one  I  could  find.  There's  his 
sire,  old  Tom  Hal."  Thus  one  of 
the  finest  lines  of  race  horses  in  Ten- 
nessee goes  back  to  Tom  Hal  who 
was  never  heard  of  until  Little 
Brown  Jug  brought  fame  to  his  fam- 
ily. 

Mr.  Webb  never  despised  good 
breeding'  but  he  used  to  say,  "Good 
blood  ought  to  produce  good  people. 
Don't  you  boys  boast  of  your  blue 
blood  and  then,  sit  foot  in  your 
classes.  If  that's  blue  blood  I  would 
rather  have  frog'-spawn  or  soapsuds 
in  my  veins."  Then  he  would  grip 
his  short  chin  whiskers  and  laugh  a 
little  tanfaliziiig  laugh  and  say, 
' '  Boys,  I  'm  for  the  scrub  horse  that 
has    the   'go'    in    him." 

Following  this  story  he  would  then 
tell  with  graphic  beauty  and  tender- 
ness of  some  poor  boy  in,  whom  am- 
bition awakened  and  how  he  "wrung 
success  from  the  iron  jaws  of  ad- 
verse circumstances."  For  instance, 
he  would  tell  of  Braxton  Craven, 
who  was  born  amid  such  hard  con- 
ditions that  a  kind-hearted  old  Quak- 
er gentleman  felt  sorry  for  the  neg- 
lected boy  and  persuaded  the  moth- 
er to  let  him  take  the  little  fellow  in- 
to his  family.  It  was  a  long  hard 
road  for  the  lad's  feet  but  there 
came  a  time  when  Braxton  Craven 
was    one    of    the    greatest    preachers 
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and    educators    that    the    Old    North  name  of  Craven  is  a  synonym  of  cul- 

State   ever  produced.     He     was     for  ture  and  refinement     in     North  Caro- 

many    years    president!      of      Trinity  Una.     As  "Old  Sawney"  would  say, 

which   is   now    the   largest   Methodist  "He  was  a  scrub  horse  but  he  had  the 

college   in    the   South,   and   today   the  'go'  in  him," 


I  AM  MUSIC. 

Servant  and  master  am  I;  servant  of  those  dead,  and  master  of  those 
living.  Through  me  immortal  spirits  speak  the  message  that  makes  the 
world  weep,  and  laugh,  and  wonder,  and  worship.  I  tell  the  story  of  love, 
the  story  of  hate,  the  story  that  saves  and  the  story  that  damns.  I  am 
the  incense  upon  which  prayers  float  to  Heaven.  I  am  the  smoke  which 
palls  over  the  field  of  battle  where  men  lie  dying  with  me  on  their  lips. 

I  am  close  to  the  marriage  altar,  and  when  the  graves  open  I  stand 
nearby.  I  call  the  wanderer  home,  I  rescue  the  soul  from  the  depths, 
I  open  the  lips  of  lovers,  and  through  me  the  dead  whisper  to  the  living. 

One  I  serve  as  I  serve  all;  and  the  king  I  make  my  slave  as  easily 
as  I  subject  his  slave.  I  speak  through  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  insects 
of  the  field,  the  crash  of  waters  on  rock-ribbed  shores,  the  sighing  of 
wind  in  the  trees,  and  I  am  even  heard  by  the  soul  that  knows  me  in  the 
clatter  of  wheels  on  city  streets. 

I  know  no  brother,  yet  all  men  are  my  brothers.  I  am  the  father  of  the 
best  that  is  in  them,  and  they  are  fathers  of  the  best  that  is  in  me;  I  am 
of  them,  and  they  are  of  me.  For  I  am  the  instrument  of  God.— I  Am 
Music. 


THREE  REASONS  FOR  THE  SPREAD 

OF  CRIME. 


(Selected.) 


A  man  who  seems  to  know  what 
he  is  talking  about,  for  he  is  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  oldest  crime  in- 
surance companies  in  the  country, 
tells  us  that  more  money  was  stolen, 
or  seized  by  bandits,  last  year  than 
is  required  to  run  the  government. 
He  puts  the  figure  at  three  billion 
dollars.  What  is  more  alarming 
still  his  assertion  that  fully  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  this  filching  has 
been  done  by  youths  under  twenty- 
teens.     A    college    president    tells    us 


five  years  of  age,  many  of  them  in  their 
that  where  formerly  no  locks  or  keys 
were  needed  to  protect  property  from 
being  stolen,  now  articles  disappear 
even  in  spite  of  locked  doors, 
callous  has  the  conscience  of  not  a 
few  young  men,  ambitious  for  a  high- 
er education,  become.  This  is  no 
news,  for  who  does  not  know  the  se- 
rious collapse  of  the  moral  sense  that 
has  taken  place  within  recent  years, 
especially  since  the  "outbreak  of  the 
recent  war? 
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How  are  we  to  explain  this  ap- 
palling     epidemic      of      crime?     The 

"reasons  for  it  are  not  far  to  seek. 
Among  those  that  have  been  named 
again  and  again,  and  that  are  now 
being  named  by  this  insurance  presi- 
dent,  are   three  outstanding  ones. 

First,  the  tremendous  increase  of 
luxurious  living  among  the  people 
taken  as  a  whole.  A  friend  tells 
us  he  entered  a  fine  department  store 
just  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  how  things 
looked  inside.  A  saleslady  politely 
asked  him  whether  she  could  show 
him  anything  he  specially  wanted. 
His  only  reply  was  that  me  wanted 
was  to  see  an  up-to-date  store,  and 
then  remarked :  "I  see  that  more 
than  half  the  things  you  sell  peple 
dont  actually  need."  "Yes,"  was 
the  reply,  "luxuries  are  mre  in  de- 
mand   than    necessities."     This      ac- 

|  cords  with  what  another  man  of  intel- 

|  ligence  had  to  say  while  standing  at 
a  show  window  where  goods  at  fancy 

|  prices  were  being  displayed.  He  re- 
marked that  he  could  not  find  among 
them  a  single  article  which  supplied 
an  actual  need.  Drink,  with  a  fond- 
ness for  luxurious  and  extravagant 
living,  is  the  disease  from  which  the 
youth  of  our  land  are  suffering. 
Money  is  needed  for  that  mode  of 
living,  and  ever  more  money,  and  as 
conscience  no  longer  speaks,  get  it 
any  way  you  can.  That  explains 
much. 

Second,  the  failure  to  punish  crime 
with  swift  and  sure  penalties.  This 
is  given  as  a  second  reason,  and  who 
doubts  that  it  has  much  to  do  with 
the  spread  of  crime?  Many  juris_is. 
and  lawyers  are  beginning  to  realize 
it.  We  have  grown  far  away  from 
Lincoln's  conception  of  a  lawyers 
dutv   when   called   to   defend   a  crim- 


inal suspect.  He  defended  his  client 
up  to  the  point  only  where  he  became 
convinced  of  his  guilt,  and  then  turn- 
ed him  over  to  suffer  the  penalty  he 
deserved.  That  mode  of  procedure 
would  be  considered  a  novelty  today, 
though  it  must  be  said  that  there  are 
many  lawyers  who  have  no  taste  for 
defending  criminals.  The  practice 
of  long-drawn-out  court  trials  where 
all  sorts  of  technicalities  and  tricks 
are  restored  to  to  defeat  justice  has 
become  scandalous.  Need  we  wonder 
that  the  popular  faith  in  legal  proce- 
dure has  been  rudely  shaken?  The 
edge  has  been  taken  off  the  sense  of 
righteousness,  and  justice  has  ceased 
to  be  stern.  The  spirit  of  lawless- 
ness is  abroad  as  an  inevitable  result. 
Add  to  this  popular  maudlin  senti- 
ment which  shouts  condemnation  in 
one  breath  and  them  sheds  tears  of 
pity  in  another  and  the  failure  of 
justice    becomes    clear. 

Third,  the  waekening  of  religious 
and  moral  restraints  is  named  as  an- 
other reason.  It  is  the  main  reason. 
We  have  too  many  pagan  parents  in 
our  homes,  and  too  many  critics  of 
the  Church  and  religion  in  editorial 
and  professional  chairs.  It  is  easier 
to  point  good  thing  black  than  to 
help  to  rid  of  stains  with  which  the 
wickedness  and  frailty  of  man  have 
soiled  it.  If  some  critics  of  the  Bible 
who  do  not  know  the  A.  B.  C.  of 
the  Christian  religion  would  quit 
picking  out  of  it  detached  statements 
that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith, 
statements  which  they  hold  up  to 
ridicule  because  tihey  do  nolt  like 
them,  and  would  pay  some  attention 
to  the  vital  questions  that  are  bound 
up  with  the  Person  of  Christ  and  His 
work  and  mission  here  upon  the  earth, 
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the  religion  of  Christ  would  not  be 
the  discarded  thing-  it  is  in  millions 
of  American  homes.  It  is  about 
time  to  ask  the  man  and  the  woman 
who  seldom -see  the  inside  of  a  church 
to  what  extent  the}-  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  icrme  and  lawless- 
ness that  exist?  To  let  the  Church 
and  religion  severely  alone  is  only  sec- 
ond in  culpability  to  criticising  them. 
It  helps  to  undermine  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious structure  on  which  character 
and  conscience  must  rest  more  than 
the  blatant  ribaldry  of  skeptics  and 
unbelievers.  No  more  effective  con- 
tribution to  crime  and  immorality  can 
be  made  than  is  made  by  multitudes 


of  people  who  neither  rob  nor  steal 
nor  practice  immorality  than  to  sit  n 
homes  on  Sunday,  or  run  away  in  j 
automobiles  and  let  the  preachers 
and  their  bands  of  faithful  workers 
attack  unaided  the  problem  of  train- 
ing up  the  youth  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord;  VTe  need  to  get  back  to  some 
old  but  discarded  ideas  of  training 
up  children  in  the  way  they  should 
go,  and  many  parents  needs  an 
awakening.  Unless  there  is  ;'.n 
awakening  of  parental  responsibility 
for  the  Christian  training  of  chil- 
dren, there  will  come  a  kind  ot 
awakening  to  the  Church  and  the  na-j 
tion  that  will  be  far  from  welcome. 


ENOUGH  OF  ONE  THING. 

I  stood  the  other  day  on  the  edge  of  a  great  pit,  one  of  nine  marble 
quarries  in  Pickens  County,  Ga.,  and  watched  the  pigmy  men  at  the  bot- 
tom of  that  pit  quarrying  great  blocks  of  marble  that  would  be  worked 
up  into  monuments  large  and  small  and  into  more  monumental  buildings 
"Out  of  that  corner  of  this  quarry  we  got  the  marble  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  Cleveland,  and  over  there  we  got  the  block  from  which 
was  carved  the  statue  of  Civic  Virtue  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  in  New 
York,"  said  my  guide. 

I  asked  some  questions.  How  much  marble  is  there  in  this  valley,  I 
asked?  The  answer  was,  a  solid  block  three  eights  of  a  mile  wide,  four 
miles  long  and  200  feet  to  a  half  mile  deep.  My  next  question  was,  how 
long  have  men  been  cutting  marble  out  of  this  deposit?  The  answer  was, 
more  than  fifty  years  and  in  fifty  years  they  have  scratched  only  the  sur- 
face of  about  three  acres  of  it.  There  may  be  a  limit  to  our  coal  and 
oil  deposits  and  many  crops  may  fail,  but  it  certainly  looks  as  if  we  are 
going  to  have  enough  Georgia  marble  to  supply  us  for  a  good  many  years 
to  come.— Elizabeth  City  Independent. 
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JUST  ELEVEN  WORDS. 


(Cleveland  Star.) 


Of  course,  by  now  almost  every- 
body knows  that  North  Carolina  is 
one  of  the  most  progressive  states  in 
the  union.  It  is,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  comment  of  Irvin  Cobb  it 
has  been  well  '  press-agented. ' '  Pro- 
gressive, inviting — almost  a  wonder 
state — outsiders  were  at  first  inclin- 
ed to  sneer  at  the  apparent  boasts 
emitting  from  the  confines  of  Caro- 
lina. But  now-a-days  they  are  tak- 
ing up  the  swing  and  lilt  of  the  tune 
— North  Carolina  is  being  watched, 
talked,  written  and  read  about,  Ad- 
vancement and  progress  of  all  kinds 
center  about  some  one  thing,  be  it  a 
visible  organization,  or  invisible  in  a 
manner,  say  a  spirit  lent  to  the  cause. 
Many  writers  write  of  the  transfor- 
mation in  the  old  North  State,  but 
few  writers  attempt  to  tell  why. 

The  November  issue  of  The  World 's 
Work  carries  an  article — ' '  North 
Carolina's  Dreams  Come  True" — by 
.  French  Strother,  and  to  Strother 
must  go  the  praise  of  No'th  Ca Tina's 
appreciation  for  the  most  compre- 
hensive yet  entertaingly  readable 
brief   of   our    advancing   achievement 


as  well  as  our  open  opportunities. 
The  story  is  told  artistically,  yet  in 
terms  sound  enough  to  interest  the 
hard-headed  business  man.  Mingled 
but  connected  without  a  break  are 
descriptions  of  the  beautiful  state  it- 
self and  from  border  to  border — the 
majestic  Blue  Ridge  to  the  moss-fes- 
tooned trees  on  the  Atlantic  coast — 
and  detailed  mention  of  the  many 
lines  of  progress  that  brought  na- 
tion-wide recognition,  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  as  well  as  the  lure 
to  the  flood  of  pleasure-seekers.  And 
Strother  told  why.  In  fact,  told  in 
11  words  more  than  numerous  writers 
have  told  in  volumes. 

To  the  immortal  Aycock  many  tri- 
butes have  been  paid.  Advancing 
North  Carolina  spirals  back  to  a 
peak  on  his  record.  Across  anything 
that  tells  or  shows  North  Carolina 
achievement  and  progress  Strothers' 
tribute  might  well  be  written.  It  is 
the  answer.  It  was  only  eleven 
words,  the  concluding  paragraph — 
but,  read  it  yourself: 

' '  About  twenty-five  years  ago 
there  was  a  man  named  Aycock — . ' ' 


HOW  JUDGES  DO. 

By  Mrs.  H.  E.  Monroe. 


The  Supreme  Court  began  its  fall 
term  determined  to  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  reduce  the  cases  upon 
its  rapidly  growing  docket.  The 
court  abandoned  its  time-honored 
custom  of  adjourning  early  to  call 
upon  the  President,  postponing  the 
White   House   visit   until  late  in   the 


day.  Headed  by  Chief  Justice  Taft 
and  escorted  by  Attorney  General 
Stone  and  Solicitor  General  Beck,  the 
court  was  received  in  the  blue  room 
by  President  Coolidge,  who  had  a 
special  word  of  greeting  for  each  of 
the  justices.  The  Supreme  Court  is 
in  some  respects  the  most  picturesque 
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group  at  the  Capitol  building.  The 
names  of  the  justices  are  as  follows: 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft,  Mr.  Justice 
MeKenna,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  Mr. 
Justice  Van  Devanter,  Mr.  Justice 
McReynolds,Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  Mr. 
Justice  Sutherland,  Mr.  Justice  But- 
ler, and  Mr.  Justice  Sanford — Mr. 
Justice  Shiras  and  Mr.  Justice  Pit- 
ney retired.  In  this  hall  Webster 
answered  Hayne,  and  here  Benton 
and  John  Randolph  made  their  great 
speeches.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
Senate  stood  Calhoun  in  many  a  con- 
test with  Clay  and  Webster  on  the 
right.  One  day  Calhoun  toasted  of 
being  the  superior  of  Clay  in  argu- 
ment. He  said,  "I  had  him  on  his 
back;  I  was  his  master:  he  was  at  my 
mercy.''  Clay  strode  down  the  aisle, 
and,  shaking  his  long  ringer  in  Cal- 
houn's face,  said,  ''He  my  master! 
Sir,  I  would  not  own  him  for  my 
slave ! "  It  is  said  to  be  the  hand- 
somest court  room  in  the  world. 
Every  weekday  from  October  till 
May,  expect  during  Christmas  and 
Easter  holidays,  just  at  twelve 
o'clock  the  crier  enters  the  court 
room  and  announces:  ''The  Honor- 
able Chief  Justice  and  the  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,"  at  which  ever5'- 
body,  including  visitors  and  lawyers, 
stand.  Just  then  nine  large,  dig- 
nified old  gentlemen,  led  by  Chief 
Justice  Taft,  kicking  up  their  long 
black  silk  robes  behind  them,  enter 
the    room,    each    standing    before    his 


chair,  bows  to  the  lawyers,  the  law- 
yers and  spectators  bow  to  them, 
then  all  are  seated.  The  crier  then 
opens  court  by  saying:  "Oyez!  Oyez! 
Oyez !  All  persons  having  business 
with  the  honorable  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  are  ad- 
monished to  draw  near  and  give  their 
attendance,  as  the  court  is  now  sit- 
ting. God  save  the  United  States 
and  this  honorable  court."  After 
this  quaint  little  speech  business 
begins.  The  members  of  the  court 
wear  gowns  like  the  ecclesiastical 
robes  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  began  in  early  days  when  this 
country  took  English  law  and  cus- 
toms for  pattern  and  precedent.  The 
seats  of  the  judges  are  placed  in  the 
order  of  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment, the  senior  judges  occupying 
seats  on  either  hand  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  while  the  latest  appointments 
sit  at  the  farthest  end  of  each  row 
This  order  of  precedence  extends 
even  into  the  consulting  room,  where 
the  judges  meet  to  talk  over  difficult 
cases,  the  Chief  Justice  presiding  at 
the  head.  Our  country  is  justly 
proud  of  its  judiciary.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  our  country  is  the  last  ram- 
part of  liberty.  Should  this  court 
become  corrupt  our  free  institutions 
will  surely  perish.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Unted  States  has,  how 
ever,  made  some  grave  mistakes- 
witness  the  famous  decision  of  Jus- 
tice Tanev. 


If  we  only  knew  how  to  enjoy  what  we've  got  the  world  wouldn't  he 
such  a  bad  place. 
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THE  VOICE  IN  THE  FOREST. 


(Selected.) 


!     It   was   very   foolish   of   me   to 
to    find    the    village    without    a 


Night  was  drawing  close  upon  a 
little  band  of  travelers  in  a  forest 
of  northern  India.  Already  the 
green  dusk  that  lingered  beneath  the 
trees  even  in  daylight'  was  changing 
to  a  darker  shade,  and  now  and  then 
the  harsh  cry  of  some  unseen  animal 
made  the  little  group  tremble  and 
shrink  closer  together.  They  were 
all  women — a  missionary,  and  several 
Indian  girls  from  the  training  school 
for  Christian  workers  in  which  she 
taught. 

' '  Do  you  think,  teacher-lady,  that 
we  are  lost?"  queried  one  of  the 
girls  in  a  trembling  voice,  edging 
nearer  to  the  leader. 

' '  Yes,  Miriam, ' '  said  the  mission- 
ary, ' '  I  am  very  much  afraid  we 
are 
try 

guide ;  but  the  directions  seemed  so 
plain,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  only 
a  few  miles — though  nobody  can  tell 
anything  about  distances  in  a  forest 
like  this.  I  thought  we  would  have 
plenty  of  time  to  reach  the  place 
before  dark,  hold  our  little  service 
there,  with  you  girls  to  help  me  sing, 
and  stay  at  the  home  of  Sarah,  our 
teacher  there,  until  morning.  Now  I 
have  to  confess  that  I  don 't  know 
where  we  are ! ' ' 

One  of  the  girls  began  to  cry  and 
they  all   showed   startled  faces. 

' '  But  we  're  not  going  to  stay- 
here!"  put  in  the  teacher  quickly. 
"First  of  all,  we  are  going  to  call 
as  loud  as  we  can,  so  that  somebody 
will  hear  us  and  come  to  guide  us. 
Then " 

' '  But   maybe   someone     will     come 


who  will  hurt  us ! "  sobbed  the  weep- 
ing girl. 

"We  must  trust  the  Father  for 
that!"  said  the  teacher  gently.  "I 
said  that  first  we  would  call,  but  I 
made  a  mistake.  First  we  will  pray, 
and  then  Ave  will  call.  Come  girls, 
here  is  a  large  rock  we  can  kneel 
upon;  let  us  ask  God  to  help  us!" 

The  little  group  rose  from  their 
knees  with  brighter  faces,  and  at  the 
teacher's  direction  began  to  call  for 
help  at  the  tops  of  their  voices.  For 
some  time  no  answer  came  but  the 
evening  sounds  of  the  forest. 

' '  What  if  nobody  comes  ? ' '  sug- 
gested  a  trembling  girl. 

"Then  we  will  build  a  fire,  two 
or  three  fires,  around  this  rock,  and 
stay  here  till  morning,'  said  the 
teacher,  much  more  bravely  than  she 
felt.  The  girls  sniffed  and  shiver- 
ed; but  suddenly  she  held  up  her 
hand. 

"Listen!     was   that   a    call'?" 

They  all  listened,  then  called  and 
listened  again.  Far  off  to  the  right 
they  did  indeed  hear  .the  cry  of  a  hu- 
man voice;  and  gladly  and  hopefully 
they  all  sent  out  their  call  for  help 
again  and  again,  to  guide  the  one 
who   had   answered   them. 

Presently  from  among  the  thick 
gloom  of  the  forest  a  little  old  man 
appeared.  Bent  and  dwarfed  as  he 
was,  he  might  have  be  a  gnome  or 
a  pixie,  and  the  girls  were  half  in 
doubt  whether:  to  run  or  to  wait  for 
him.  But  the  teacher  went  to  meet 
him  with  relief  in  her  voice,  as'  she 
asked  him  the  way  to  the  village  they 
were  seeking. 
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The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"You  are  far  from  the  right 
path,"  he  said.  "You  can  never 
find  it  tonight.  But  my  own  little 
village  is  not  far  away;  it  is  a 
very  small  one,  but  there  is  room  for 
you  if  you  will  come  and  spend  the 
night  with  us.  In  the  morning  I  will 
show  you  the  village  you  seek. ' ' 

Without  hesitating  long,  they 
turned  and  followed  their  elfish  guide, 
stumbling  along  the  unfamiliar  path 
tha  twas  almost  hidden  by  the  dark- 
ness now. 

' '  How  does  it  come, ' '  asked  the 
old  man  as  they  went  along,  "that 
young  women  like  you  are  walking 
all  alone  in  the  forest  so  late?" 

"We  are  Christians,"  .explained 
the  teacher,  "and  we  were  going  to 
hold  a  little  service  in  the  village  to 
which  we  lost  our  way.  I  was  go- 
ing to  talk  to  the  people,  and  the 
girls  and  I  were  going  to  sing  for 
them. 

"Christians?"  said  the  old  man 
vaguely.  ' '  I  never  heard  of  those ! 
But  it  sounds  pleasant.  Maybe  you 
will  talk  and  sing  for  the  people  in 
our    village ! ' ' 

"Gladly!"  said  the  teacher,  be- 
gining  to  feel  that  they  had  been  sent 
by  One  wiser  than  themselves  to  find 
this  little  village  where  the  name  of 
Christ  was  not  known. 

In  a  short  time  their  guide  led 
them  into  a  small  cleared  space,  where 
there  were  but  two  thatched  cot- 
tages— the  smallest  "village"  they 
had  ever  seen.  In  these  two  cottages 
dwelt  about  a  dozen  men  and  eight  or 
ten  women.  How  the  travelers  were 
to  be  accommodated  was  a  problem 
to  themselves,  but  not  to  the  old  man, 
who  was  evidently  head-man  of  the 
place.     He  issued   his  orders,  and  in 


a  little  while  one  of  the  cottages 
was  swept  clean  for  their  use;  where 
the  usual  tenants  were  to  sleep  seem- 
ed a  matter  of  indifference  to  them, 
compared  with  the  wonderful  experi- 
ence of  having  visitors. 

' '  Now, ' '  said  the  old  man  .at  last, 
when  a  simple  meal  had  been  served, 
"we  are  all  ready  to  hear  you  sing 
and  talk." 

The  missionary  looked  around  at 
the  little  circle  of  forest  folk,  and 
began  to  speak,  in  the  simplest  words 
she  knew.  First  she  told  them  the 
story  of  the  lost  sheep  and  the  seek- 
ing Shepherd. 

"All  lost  and  alone,"  she  said, 
"just  as  we  were  before  we  were 
found  by  your  head-man  tonight. 
But  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd  canies 
to  the  sheep,  just  as  the  voice  of 
our  guide  came  to  us  through  the 
forest;  and  then  He  comes  Himself 
and  carries  it  home." 

Then  she  went  on  to  tell  how  peo- 
ple wander  away — how  the  Prodigal 
Son  lost  himself,  and  how  the  Father 
kept  watching  for  him,  and  ran  to 
meet  him  and  brought  him  in;  and 
she  told  them  how  the  Father  in 
heaven  watches  and  longs  for  his 
lost  chcildren  to   come  home. 

As  she  talked,  she  was  amazed  to 
see  how  hungrily  her  hearers  were 
listening;  and  when  she  stopped, 
the  tears  were  running  down  more 
than  one  face.  One  was  that  of  the 
bowed  and  wizened  old  head-man. 

"Teacher-lady,"  he  said,  "we  nev- 
er heard  anything  like  this  before ! 
We  never  thought  that  the  great  God 
who  made  the  world  was  our  Father. 
We  are  very  common  folks,  low  and 
poor,  and  people  despise  us.  Are 
you  quite  sure  that  God  loves  us, 
and  wants  us  to  be  His  children?" 
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Then  the  teacher  answered,  with 
a  happy  heart : 

"And  why  else  did  He  let  us  go 
astray  in  the  forest?  He  sent  us 
here  to  tell  you  of  His  love.  He 
opens  His  home  to  you,  just  as  you 
have  opened  yours  to  us.  You 
won't  stay  out  in  the  forest,  lost  in 


the  dark,  will  you?" 

And  heads  were  shaken  all  around 
that  listening  circle ;  and  the  old 
head-man  came  and  knelt  beside  her 
while  she  prayed  that  the  Father 
would  guide  His  lost  children  of  the 
forest  safe  to  the  home  of  His  love. 


ION  KEITH-FALCONER. 


Mrs.  Charles  P.  Wiles. 


Not  long  after  the  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement  was  launched  there 
died  down  in  Arabia  a  young  Scotch- 
man whose  passing  made  a  tremen- 
dous impressions  upon  student  life. 

His  ancestry  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  being  descended 
from  men,  who,  for  eight  hundred 
years,  had  been  among  Scotland's 
greatest. 

That  he,  the  son  of  au  Earl, 
should  have  left  home  and  loved  ones 
and  gone  off  to  a  little  Arabian  vil- 
lage for  the  sake  of  Christ,  was  an- 
other surprise.  Then,  too,  it  was 
not  expected  that  an  athlete  such  as 
he  should  die  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty- one. 

If  you  had  been  at  the  school  at 
Harrow  ten  years  before  you  might 
have  seen  a  group  of  excited  boys 
moving  a  red  flag  on  a  map  in  the 
school-room.  ' '  How  far  has  he 
reached  today?"  was  the  question. 
For  their  champion,  their  idol,  one- 
time student  at  this  same  school  was 
attempting  something  that  had  not 
been  undertaken  before,  the  riding 
of  the  newly-invented  bicycle  from 
Land's  End,  England,  to  the  north- 
ernmost tip  of  Scotland.  Only  thir- 
teen days  were  required  to  make  the 
trip  on  that  peculiar  looking  vehicle 


with  one  great  high  wheel  in  front 
and  a  very  small  one  on  the  back  of 
it,  but  then  the  rider,  Ion  Keith-Fal- 
coner, was  the  fatest  bicycle  rider  in 
the  world.  Only  a  short  time  before, 
October  23,  1878,  he  had  met  and  de- 
feated John  Keen,  the  world's  cham- 
pion. 

In  a  letter  to  Isaac  Pitman,  the 
inventor  of  shorthand  and  a  person- 
al friend,  who  had  been  urging  him 
to  give  up  smoking,  he  said,  "When 
I  consented  to  meet  the  world's  cham- 
pion and  race  with  him,  I  decided 
to  begin  at  once  to  train  hard.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  knock  off 
smoking,  which  I  did ;  next,  to  rise 
early  in  the  morning  and  breathe-  the 
fresh  air  before  breakfast,  which  I 
did;  next,  togo  to  bed  not  later  than 
ten,  which  I  did ;  next,  to  eat  whole- 
some food,  and  not  too  much  meat  or 
pastry,  which  I  did ;  and,  finally,  to 
take  plenty  of  gentle  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  which  I  did.  What  was  the 
result?  I  met  Keen  on  Wednesday 
last,  the  23rd  of  October,  and  amid 
yells  of  delight  this  David  slew  the 
great  Goliath ;  in  other  words,  I  de- 
feated Keen  by  about  five  yards." 

Not  only  was  this  young  Scot  a 
champion  bicycle  rider,  but  he  was  a 
champion    at    shorthand,    keeping    in 
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touch  for  years  with  Pitman,  the  in- 
ventor of  shorthand.  Such  and  au- 
thority did  he  become  that  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  he  wrote  the  ar- 
ticle on  "Shorthand"  for  the  new 
edition  of  the  "Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica. ' '  This  article  is  still  regard- 
ed as  standard. 

The  Young  Student 
We  hear  it  said  frequently  that  a 
young  man  cannot  be  both  a  success- 
ful athlete  and  a  successful  student 
at  the  same  time.  But  Falconer 
proved  this  to  be  untrue. 

Not  satisfied  with  being  the  world's 
fastest  bicycle  rider  and  with  supre- 
macy as  a  shorthand  writer,  he  would 
stand  among  the  world's  best  Arabic 
scholars  also.  He  had  not  only  a 
keen  intellect,  but  had  remarkable 
powers   of   concentration   as   well. 

At  Cambridge  he  soon  mastered 
Hebrew,  and,  at  the  close  of  his 
course,  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift 
of  the  University  in  Hebrew  was 
conferred  upon  him.  Clearing  up 
difficult  points  in  the  oldest  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Septuagi'nt,  was  recreation  for 
him.  "Send  me,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  "some  Septuagint  nuts  to 
crack. ' ' 

After  his  course  at  Cambridge  was 
completed,  he  turned  his  whole  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  Arabic,  go- 
ing to  Leipsic  in  order  to  perfect 
himself. 

Returning  to  London  in  1881,  he 
met  General  Gordon,  and  the  two  be- 
came fast  friends.  The  same  month 
General  G ordon  wrote  to  him :  "I 
wish  I  could  place  you  in  some  work 
where  the  secular  and  religious  run 
side  by  side.  Would  you  go  to  Stam- 
boul  as  extra  unpaid  attachce  to 
Lord   Dufferin?     If   so,   why   not   try 


it,  or  else  as  private  secretary  to 
Petersburg?  If  you  will  not,  then 
come  to  me  in  Syria  to  the  Hermit- 
age. ' ' 

Following  Fully 
But  he  had  been  reading  a  book 
presented  by  a  friend,  entitled  "Fol- 
lowing Fully, ' '  and  his  life  would 
have  to  be  given  wholly  to  Christ's 
service.  From  boyhood  he  had  in- 
clined toward  missionary  work  and 
now  he  awaited  only  God's  clear 
guidance. 

And  so  he  worked  on  with  his 
Arabic,  until  he  became  in  this,  as 
in  all  else  to  which  he  set  himself,  an 
authority.  A  foremost  Oriental 
scholar,  Professor  Moldeke  wrote: 
' '  We  will  look  forward  to  meeting 
the  young  Orientalist  who  has  so 
early  stepped  forward  as  a  master.' 
The  following  year  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Arabic  in  Cambridge 
University. 

From  childhood  he  had  been  of  an 
unselfish  nature.  "Others  first' 
seemed  ever  to  have  been  his  motto. 
Now,  what  were  his  assets  in  life? 
He  had  a  position  of  honor  and  in- 
fluence. He  had  married  Miss  Gwen- 
dolen Bevan,  the  daughter  of  a  Lon- 
don banker.  He  had  all  the  money 
he  needed  and  more,  and  had  many 
friends.  Did  he  need  anything  else 
for  his  happiness  ?  And  yet  he  want- 
ed a  hard  task. 

The  evangelization  of  the  Moham- 
medans is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks 
on  earth.  He  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic .  language,  he  had  money 
enough  to  finance  the  enterprise,  he 
was  a  man  of  tact  and  judgement, 
he  had  hosts  of  friendds.  The  feel- 
ing was  strong  that  work  should  be 
undertaken  in  Southern  Arabia  and 
here  was  one  with  the  assets  which 
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marked  him  as  the  man. 

The  indolence  and  indifference  on 
the  part  of  many  church  members 
toward  the  downtrodden  and  sinful 
of  earth  lay  like  a  weight  upon  his 
heart.  It  will  be  awful  when  we 
come  to  the  end  of  life  to  look  back 
upon  a  life  spent  only  on  self.  In 
the  spring  of  1885  he  offered  himself 
to  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  ' 
of  the  Free   Church   of   Scotland. 

Feeling  that  a  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine was  desirable,  he  entered  into 
the  study.  Upon  completing  the 
course  he  went  to  Arabia  on  a  tour 
of  investigation.  Returning,  he  ap- 
peared in  May,  1886,  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  made  an  appeal 
that  stirred  them  to  their  depths.  He 
asked  far  a  second  missionary,  a 
medical  man,  and  offered  to  pay  his 
salary  as  well  as  the  expenses  of 
himself  and  wife. 

It  was  his  purpose  to  gather  the 
castaway  Somali  children  into  an  in- 
dustrial orphanage,  where  they  would 
be  taught  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
taught,  at  the  same  time,  to  work 
with  their  hands,  eventually  send-, 
ing  them  out  as  evangelists  and 
teachers. 

Late  in  1887  they  began  their 
work.     The    only    available    dwelling 


was  a  large  native  hut.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  staggered  into  the  hut  after 
a  long  horseback  journey  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  bed.  A  high  fever 
set  in,  lasting  for  three  days.  One 
attack  after  another  followed,  until 
he  had  had  seven  attacks.  The  fol- 
lowing May  he  wrote  his  mother: 
' '  The  shanty  in  which  we  are  living- 
accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  the 
numerous  attacks  of  fever.  We  ex- 
pect to  move  into  our  new  house 
about  the  first  of  June. ' ' 

But  before  this  letter  reached  her 
the  news  had  reached  her  by  cable 
that  her  son  was  dead. 

The  Assembly,  which  had  sent  him 
joyfully  forth  only  a  short  year  be- 
fore, was  stunned  by  the  blow.  A 
rally  call  was  extended  wherever 
memorial  services  were  held,  for 
young  men  to  come  forward  and  take 
his  place.  The  appeals  had  their 
effect,  for  out  of  forty  graduates  in 
Edinburgh  Divinty  School  that  year, 
eleven  offered  themselves  for  foreign 
mission  work. 

The  workers  fall,  but  the  work 
goes  on.  A  school  for  rescued  slave 
girls  was  begun.  Other  missionaries 
took  up  the  task  and  the  Keith-Fal- 
coner Mission  is  a  living  monument 
to  his  work. 


OUT  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 


On  the  Train  in  New  Mexico,  Oct. 
20. — It  is  a  far  cry  from  Buie  's  Creek 
Academy,  in  Harnett  county,  in  1S87 
and  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  at  Santa 
Fe  in  1924.  But  they  are  not  so 
very  far  apart  as  they  seemed  todav 
when  Richard  H.  Carter,  Comptroll 


By  Josephus  Daniels. 

er  of  New  Mexico,  recalled  thlat  he 
was  present  at  the  first  commence- 
ment of  Buie's  Creek  Academy  when 
I  was  trying  to  make  a  speech  on 
education  of  the  Head,  the  Hand  and 
the  Heart  when  Rev.  Arch  Campbell 
was  laying  deep  and  broad  the  foun- 
dations  of   the    institution   that     has 
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done    so   much    for    Harnett      county 
and   North   Carolina. 

Mr.  Carter  and  his  wife  and  son 
had  come  from  Santa  Fe  to  attend  a 
big  Democratic  meeting  and  when  it 
was  over  we  had  a  good  old-time 
North  Carolina  talk  in  the  large  ho- 
tel of  Spanish  architecture.  Speak- 
ing of  that  architecture  and  the  thick 
walls,  a  leafier  of  the  American  Le- 
gion I  had  known  at  Quantico  and 
in  France,  said:  ''When  I  came  into 
this  country  I  didn't  like  the  abode 
construction.  I  thought  we  knew 
more  about  building  than  they  do 
out  here,  and  I  went  in  for  a  wood- 
en house.  Later  I  found  that  the 
thick  walls  make  a  house  several  de- 
grees cooler,  and  we  must  build 
against  the  hot  days  that  are  sure 
to  home.  My  house  now  is  strictly 
Spanish  in  construction  and  is  the 
most  comfortable  house  that  can  be 
built." 

There's  much  one  can  learn  from 
that  observation.  Of  course,  it  :s> 
sometimes  true  that  people  keep  up 
old  ways  when  the  reason  for  them 
has  ceased  to  exist.  But  as  a  rule 
a  newcomer  in  any  section  will  do 
well  to  presume  that  the  native  pop- 
ulation knows  what  is  best  for  that 
section,  and  he  will  do  well  to  adopt 
it  until  long  residence  teaches 
whether  it  is  a  good  custom  or  a 
mere  following  precedent  for  no 
good  reason  except  the  lack  of  ini- 
tiative  to   change. 

In  the  United  States,  as  a  rale, 
even  in  cold  and  damp  weather 
Americans  have  a  habit  of  sleeping 
with  their  windows  open.  It  is  a 
modern  habit.  If  you  should  go  to 
Monticello  and  visit  Jefferson's  homo. 


the  last  word  in  beautiful  architec- 
ture in  its  day — you  would  find  that 
the  bed  was  placed  in  an  alcove  and 
thick  curtians  hung  in  front  of  it 
to  keep  out  the  night  air  of  the  win- 
ter, which  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
imical to  health.  And  Jefferson  lived 
to  a  robust  old  age,  thus  defying  the 
modern  sleeping  -  porch  theory  of 
plenty  of  air  when  one  sleeps.  Per- 
'  haps  Jeflerson,  who  learned  much 
from  the  French  and  taught  them 
much,  was  strenthened  in  bed-in-the- 
alcove  theory  by  the  French  prac- 
tice. It  still  is  practiced  there. 
During  the  World  War  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  slept  in  houses,  at  first 
kept  up  the  home  practice  of  open- 
ing their  windows  at  night.  Many 
of  them  became   sick. 

"It  is  a  good  idea,"  said  Dr.  Ad- 
miral Cary  Grayson,  "to  believe 
the  French  know  more  about  their 
climate  than  visitors  and  do  as  they 
do. ' '  And  I  pulled  down  the  win- 
dows in  my  hotel  in  Paris  a  cold 
March.  If  I  should  ever  come  to 
this  country,  therefore,  i  will  live 
in  a  thick-walled  house  of  the  Span- 
ish-American   type    of  arcniteeture. 

Mr.  Carter  came  here  from  Wake 
county  twenty  and  more  years  ago 
and  has  won  position  as  his  elec- 
tion  to  the  State  Comptroller  -  ship 
shows.  He  has  been  back  home  but 
twice  but  has  kept  up  with  the  State 
He  knows  how  much  we  are  spend-  . 
ing  for  roads  and  schools  and  about 
the  general  progress  of  the  Stall 
and  is  interested  praciicaly  in  wha 
been  done  in  "Wake  and  Harnei 
where  so  many  of  his  relatives  ar 
useful    and    influential    citizens. 
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YOUR  OWN  NAME. 


By  Dr.  J. 

Write  your  name  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  look  at  it  for  five  min- 
utes. 

It  is  the  most  precious  thing  you 
have.  It  is  connected  with  all  you  are 
and  hope  to  be.  Your  name  carries 
the  life  history  of  hundreds  of  men 
and  women. 

Your  father  gave  it  to  you.  He 
had  in  his  youth  many  temptations 
to  soil  his  name,  but  he  wore  it  ever, 
like  a  white  plume  over  his  heart. 

One  day  your  father  went  and  offer- 
ed his  name  to  a  beautiful  young 
woman.  She  blushed  and  hesitated. 
Then  her  father  and  mother  inquired 
if  the  name  he  offered  was  a  good 
name. 

Finally  your  mother  accepted  your 
name,  and  she  did  not  wear  her  en- 
gagement ring  with  half  the  pleasure 
that  she  did  your  name. 

Then,  they  two  gave  that  name  to 
you.  Your  name  was  sung  into  your 
baby  ears  on  the  music  of  your  moth- 
er's cradle  songs.  It  was  taken  to 
the  throne  of  God  on  the  white  pray- 
ers and  hopes  of  your  sweet  mother. 
It  is  forever  sacred. 

Your  father  looked  into  your  pud- 
gy little  face  and  breathed  a  sigh  of 
pride  as  he  thought,  ' '  Now  I  have 
given  my  name  to  a  hunman  soul." 

More  than  all  earthly  possessions 
is  an  untarnished  name.  Yet  how 
easily  is  a  good  name  lost.  It  is 
harder  to  regain  a  lost  good  name 
than  it  is  to  find  again  the  lost  gold 
in  sunken  ships. 

How  do  you  treat  your  name? 
'    Is    the    local    merchant    glad    when 


W.  Holland. 

he  sees  your  name  in  his  account 
book? 

How  does  the  banker  feel  when 
you  induce  him  to  loan  you  some 
money?  Will  he  have  to  discount 
your  paper,  because  your  name  is  not 
worth  100  per  cent? 

If  the  pastor  of  your  little  church 
ever  wrote  a  line  after  the  names  on 
the  church  roll,  what  would  he  put 
after  yours? 

The  Bible  says,  "A  good  name  is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  rich- 
es." 

If  you  and  I  in  our  poorest  mo- 
ments were  given  the  choice  of  riches 
to  anything  else,  we  might  take  the 
riches.  But  every  man  who  has  got- 
ten riches  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  good 
name  has  lived  to  regret  his  bargain. 

You  are  not  done  with  your  name. 
It  will  be  given  to  another.  It  may 
be  to  your  own  child,  or  perchance 
some  man  or  woman  will  honor  your 
life  and  name   their  child  after  you. 

The  Scriptures  say  that  we  shall 
have  names  in  heaven,  and  talks 
about   the    Lamb 's   Book   of   Life. 

Treat  your  name  as  you  do  your 
soul  and  your  inner  honor,  for  what 
soils  one   will  blast  the  other. 

It  is  a  great  and  pleasant  thing  to 
live,  and  breathe  a  name  that  will  be 
a  blessing  in  our  communities  when 
we  are  gone. 

I  love  to  look  over  a  book  of  great 
names — names  that  men  have  handed 
down,  without  a  smear  of  deviltry  on 
them. 

May  you  and  I  have  enough  sense 
and  grace   to   do  likewise. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


By  J.  J.  Jones,  Jr. 


Lester   Morris   is   spending   a     few 
days  with  his  people  in  Charlotte. 


Mr.  W.  M.  Crook  has  resumed  his 
duties  at  the  institution  after  spend- 
ing a  pleasant   vacation. 


Bill  Beard,  Homer  Montgomery 
and  Bradley  Pridgen  have  been 
placed  in  the  carpenter  shop. 


Mr.  J.  T.  Bostie,  one  of  the  night 
watchman,  has  returned  to  the  insti- 
tutiin,  after  spending  a  pleasant  va- 
cation  in   South   Carolina. 


Mr.  Day,  the  manager  of  the  car- 
penter shbp,  and  some  of  his  boys 
have  been  making  potatoe  crates 
during  the  past  week. 


Mr.  John  Russell  is  on  his  vaca- 
tion, during  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Russell  Mr.  Sam  B.  Kennett  will 
take  his  place. 


Authur  Duke  and  John  B.  Walker 
members  of  the  six  and  tenth  cot- 
tages, were  parole-d  last  week.  We 
wish  them  a   success  at  home. 


The  boys  who  were  made  happy 
by  their  relatives  last  Wednesday 
were :  Mack  Wentz,  Lee  Mc  Bride, 
Hunter  Cline,  George  Mc  Mahan. 
Floyd   and  Delman   Stanley. 


Doyle  Jackson  visited  the  institu- 
tion one  day  last  week  and  the  boys 
were  all  glad  to  see  him.  Jackson 
was  a  member  of  the  first  cottage 
while  here.  He  was  paroled  Jan- 
uarv  a  vear  ago. 


The  Cone  Literary  Society  of  the 
first  cottage  was  called  to  order  last 
Monday  evening  by  Pres.  Ferguson, 
the  debate  for  the  evening  was  Re- 
solved "thatSteam  is  of  more  use  to 
mankind  than  electricity;"  the  neg- 
ative side  won. 


The  boys  were  given  a  surprise 
last  Tuesday  evening,-  when  it  was  an- -| 
ounced  that  they  would  have  a  pic-  1 
ture,  for  the  second  time  since  the  j 
machine  has  been  installed.  The  I 
picture  exhibited  was  Kentucky  Home.  1 
The  show  was  enjoyed  by  everyone.  1 


Rev.  Frank  Armstrong,  pastor  of 
the  Forest  Hill  M.  E.  church  of 
Concord,  conducted  the  service  last 
Sunday  afternoon;  he  made  a  v?ry 
interesting  talk  and  it  was  enjoyed 
by  everyone.  He  also  announced  that  j 
this  would  be  his  last  time  preaching 
out  at  the  Training  School, etaoin  et 
he  has  been  transferred  to  Charlotte 
the  first  of  the  month.  Since  he  has 
been  living  in  Concord  he  has  been 
coming  out  to  the  school  once  each 
month.  The  boys  hope  he  will  come 
to  preach  even  if  he  has  been  trans- < 
ferred    to    Charlotte. 
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!  CAN'T  ALWAYS   TELL. 

f  In  a  remote  district  of  Wales  a  baby  boy  lay 

*  dangerously  ill.  The  widowed  mother  walked  five 
%  miles  in  the  night  through  drenching  rain  to  get  a 

*  doctor. . .  The    doctor    hesitated    about    making    the 

*  unpleasant  trip..  .Would  it  *pay?  he  questioned. 
%  He  would  receive  no  money  for  his  services,  and, 
*j*  besides  ,if  the  child's  life  was  saved  he  would  no 
J*  doubt  become   only  a   poor  laborer.     But  love  for 

*  humanity  and  professional  duty  conquered,  and  the 
$  little  life  was  saved.  Years  after,  when  this  same 
%  child — Lloyd  George — became  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 

*  chequer,  the  old  doctor  said,   "I  never  dreamt  in 

*  saving  the  life  of  that  child  on"  the  farm  hearth  I 

*  was  saving  the  life  of  the  national  leader  of 
%  Wales." — Sunday  School  Chronicle. 
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THE  CITY  OF  HAPPINESS. 

A  party  of  youths  were  pressing  forward  with  eager  feet  along  the  road 
that  led  out  of  the  mountains  into  the  great  world  below.  They  were 
traveling  toward  gold  and  sunshine  and  fame,  spurred  on  by  that  mysteri- 
ous impulse  which  through  the  ages  has  ever  drawn  men  and  nations 
westward.  And  as  they  journeyed  they  met  an  old  man,  shod  with  iron, 
tottering  along  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  old  man  bade  them  pause 
for  a  moment,  questioning  them  as  to  whither  they  were  going,  and  the 
youths  answered  in  one  voice,  "To  the  City  of  Happiness!"  The  aged 
pilgrim  looked  upon  them  gravely.  "I  have  sought,"  he  replied  feebly, 
"over  the  most  part  of  the  world  for  the  city  of  which  you  speak.  Three 
such  pairs  as  you  see  on  my  feet  have  I  worn  out  upon  this  pilgrimage. 
But  all  this  while  I  have  not  found  the  city.  Yestertide  I  fainted  from 
exhaustion  by  the  roadway,  and  as  I  lay  there  I  seemed  to  hear  an  angel 
saying,  'Behold,  the  City  of  Happiness  lies  at  every  man's  threshold, 
and  there  be  no  need  for  him  to  journey  far  in  its  search.' 

"And  so  now  I  am  going  back,  after  all  these  years,  to  my  little 
mountain  home,  and,  God  willing,  I  shall  find  there  the  Happy  City." 


THE    ELECTION. 

At  this  writing  (Wednesday  noon)  the  reports  from  the  great  American 
Classic,  the  election,  are  not  fall  enough  to  give  an  accurate  account. 
Enough,however,  is  known  to  state  that  President  Coolidge  is  overwhelming- 
ly re-elected;  that  Gov.  Smith  has  defeated  Roosevtelt  for  governor  of  New 
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York ;  that  North  Carolina  is  largely  democratic,  with  all  state  officers  and 
congressmen  re-elected;  the  legislature  strongly  democratic;  and  that  all 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  except  that  looking  to  the  increase  of  legis- 
lator's pay,  are  carried;  that  the  referendum  providing  a  loan  fund  for  ex- 
soldiers  is  successful  and  the  one  providing  for  the  issue  of  eight  and  a  half 
million  dollars  of  bonds  for  the  establishment  of  port  terminals  and  ship 
lines  seem  in  doubt. 

Cabarrus  country  is  democatic  for  all  offices,  by  an  increasd  majority  over 
1922. 

PROF.  UNDERWOOD  PASSES. 

Education  in  North  Carolina  has  lost  one  of  its  finest  soldiers  in  the  caase 
and  the  state  an  all-round  fine  citizen  in  the  death  of  Prof.  S.  B.  Underwood, 
who  died  on  the  fourth  in  a  hospital  at  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Underwood  was  one  of  those  forward-looking  educators  in  the  state, 
who  felt  that  every  child  should  have  a  square  deal.  He  held  a  number  of 
honored  positions,  among  them  superintendent  at  Hertford,  county  super- 
intendent of  Pitt,  superintendent  of  the  Raleigh  schools,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  head  of  the  teachers'  department  in  East  Carolina  Training 
School. 

UPLIFT  readers  will  recall  the  beautiful  story  Mr.  Underwood  wrote  about 
the  life  and  faithfulness  of  his  father,  the  late  Rev.  J.  .E.  Uunderwood,  a 
former  presiding  elder  in  the  Eastern  North  Carolina  Methodist  Conference. 
In  that  article  the  true  measure  of  a  fine  son  of  a  fine  old  father  was  easily 
seen — this  told,  by  indirection,  and  explained  just  why  Prof.  S.  B.  Underwood, 
himself,  had  developed  into  a  fine  citizen,  a  choice  character  and  a  great  lead- 
er. There  will  be  wide  regret  in  the  state  over  the  untimely  death  of  this 
noble  fellow. 

LITTLE  MARY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Mary  had  a  big  and  investigating  time  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt  in  the 
country.  This  is  a  human  interest  story  of  a  little  girl,  getting  away  from 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  an  automobile-ridden  city,  as  given  us  by  a  subscriber. 
Some  children  see  things  and  have  inquiring  minds — others  merely  drift. 
Little  Mary  went  down  to  the  heart  of  nature ;  and  THE  UPLIFT  is  about  to 
agree  with  her  mother  and  father  that  "Mary  is  a  darling."  It's  a  sweet 
little  story  of  a  town  cftild  being  introduced  to  the  many  interesting  things 
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out  in  the  open,  and  those  among1  us  who  love  children  and  are  interested  in 
child-life  may  hope  that  other  penned-in  children,  roaming  the  same  old 
cement  walks  day  after  day,  could  have  the  opportunity  to  study  in  child's 
way  the  secrets  of  nature  as  only  a  country  child  may. 


MASTER  FEED  BROWN. 

This  is  a  Concord  boy — a  student 
in  the  public  schools,  directed  by 
Prof.  A.  S.  Webb.  Fred  is  the  son 
of  a  barber;  a  handsome  and  manly 
little  fellow  as  his  picture  and  all 
reports  testify.  He  has  accomplished 
something  with  his  head,  and  not  his 
heels  or  any  brute  force,  that  he  may 
possess,  that  reflects  credit  on  him- 
self and  the  school  which  he  repre- 
sents. Fred  went  to  Charlotte  in 
October  and  entered '  a  spelling  eon- 
test  amongst  the  great  •  school  spell- 
ers of  seventeen  counties. 

Four  spellers  out  of  the  number 
were  to  be  selected,  and  master  Fred 
Brown,  thirteen  year  old  boy  and  a 
member  of  the  seventh  grade  of  the 
Concord  Public  Schools,  is  one  of  the 
honored  four.  This  achievement 
entitles  him  to  go  up  against  twenty  picked  and  choice  spellers,  who  will 
meet  in  Winston-Salem  in  a  state-wided  contest. 

"If  I  were  at  the  head  of  an  institution,"  said  a  hearty  and  well-doing 
seventy-five  year  old  citizen,  "I  would  be  prouder  to  have  my  school  get 
into  the  papers  as  having  a  winning  speller  than  to  have  the  honor  of  carry- 
ing off  the  coveted  rag  that  goes  with  a  winning  foot-ball  team  "  This  view 
of  the  matter  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  old  fogyism;  but  there  is  nothing 
attached  to  the  life  or  duties  of  a  good  speller  that  would  send  him  through 
life  with  a  disfigured  body,  which  is  most  liable  in  making  foot-ball  the  out- 
standing feature  of  one's  education. 

Here's  hoping  that  master  Fred  Brown  will  meet  his  match  in  Winston- 


Fred  Brown 
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Salem,  and  that  the  "whole  thing  will  end  in  a  unanimous  tie,  for  who  would 
have  any  North  Carolina  girl  or  boy  to  loose  out  in  a  classic  like  a  spelling- 
match — that  wonderful  tie  would  reflect  a  glory  on  the  schools  of  the  state. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

CAN'T  ALWAYS  TELL. 

A  verification  of  the  truth  of  this  title  can  be  proved,  along  with  thousands 
of  examples,  many  of  them  in  your  neighborhood,  by  the  one  which  we  are 
pleased  to  carry  on  the  front  page  of  this  number  of  THE  UPLIFT.  It's  a 
wonderful  demonstration  of  the  results  of  an  honest,  careful  training  of  the 
young. 

The  forgotten  child  out  in  the  rural  districts,  suffering  the  pangs  of  the 
injustice  of  an  uneven  chance  in  life,  tasting  of  the  hardships  that  thrust 
themselves  into  one's  path  without  bidding  and  some  of  them  invited  by 
thoughtless  kin,  may  some  day  bourgeon  out  into  an  agnecy  of  great  power 
in  society  and  the  state — all  in  spite  of  youthful  handicaps.  There  comes  into 
his  life  just  one  opportunity  for  throwing  off  a  slavery,  and  he  accepts  it, 
making  of  it  his  servant  in  working  out  a  career  that  attracts  his  fellows. 

That  little  unkept  babe  that  lies  from  morning  to  noon  on  a  spreaded  cloth 
in  the  cotton  patch  while  its  mother  picks  cotton  to  bring  bread  into  the 
home,  oftentimes,  coming  into  an  opportunity  and  catching  from  a  friendly 
source  an  inspiration,  reaches  a  proud  place  in  society,  in  state  and  many  of 
them  became  becon  lights  in  leading  others  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the 
eternal  truths  of  life — this  has  occurred  thousands  of  times  in  the  Southland, 
and  it  behooves  every  one  of  us  to  strive  to  secure  a  square  deal  for  the  for- 
gotten child. 

S  ******* 

FLYING  HIGH. 

Ben  Dixon  MacNeill,  a  brilliant  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer,  having  covered  the  earth — so  far  as  North  Carolina  and  the 
city  of  New  York  are  concerned — and  written  fascinating  stories  about  vari- 
ous and  sundry  things  and  people,  has  quit  this  old  land  for  the  time  being 
and  is  now  investigating  the  regions  above.  Oh,  no,  Dixon  is  not  dead  yet. 
He  is  riding  about  in  the  air  with  one  of  the  Fort  Bragg  officers,  locating  and 
marking  roads  about  over  our  heads. 

The  purpose  of  this,  as  we  gather  from  a  most  entertaining  article  this 
genial  and  lovable  character  recerrtly  contributed  to  his  paper,  after  a  trip 
over  the  state,  up  to  "Washington  and  all  about,  is  to  fix  the  mid-air  road-chart 
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in  such  a  way  that  collisions  may  not  occur.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
2,700  miles  in  this  highway  that  has  been  charted  and  marked ;  and  MaeNeill 
pleasantly  remarks  that  this  is  a  highway  that  Frank  Page  has  nothing  in 
the  world  to  do  with — but  look  out  for  Secretary  of  State  Everett,  who,  in 
all  probability,  will  sooner  or  later  come  along  and  demand  a  great  big  license 
tag  to  make  MaeNeill's  flying  machine  a  perfectly  legal  institution. 

*     -:ft     *     ^     *     *     *     * 

WE  REAP  WHAT  WE  SOW. 

It  is  over  for  a  period.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  contributing  agencies 
to  the  result,  eventually  the  decisive  factors  in  the  nation's  life— if  we  are 
not  to  crumble  and  lose  our  proud  positions  among  the  nations  of  the  earth — 
are  the  forces  which  make  for  righteousness  and  uprightness.  The  agencies 
which  are  at  work  along  fundamental  lines  may  not  be  spectacular  or  im- 
mediately visible  at  all,  but  they  are  most  potent.  Th"y  must  sooner  or 
later  predominate,  or  the  nation  suffers. 

The  strength  of  this  nation  is  not  in  its  laws,  but  in  the  ideals  that  are  set 
up  in  the  uncounted  homes  of  the  plain  people  all  over  the  land.  The  lessons 
taught  at  mother's  knees,  the  standard  acquired  in  public  schools,  Sunday 
Schools  and  church— these,  though  the  shallow  may  ignore  or  despise  them, 
are  what  determine  a  nation's  character  and  success. 

AN  ACHIEVEMENT. 

The  Greensboro  News  is  now  in  its  new  $150,000  home.  Perhaps  nowhere 
in  all  the  whole  country  has  such  a  marvelous  growth  in  a  newspaper  enter- 
prise had  an  equal.  The  News  makes  a  hard  effort  to  be  independent;  but 
some  of  its  friends  claim  to  detect  a  strong  political  leaning.  Even  the 
republican  governor  of  Maine,  while  spending  a  missionary  period  in  this 
state,  is  quoted  as  believing  that  The  News  had  strong  democratic  leanings. 
Hundreds  of  its  daily  readers,  it  is  asserted,  have  thought  its  leaning  dur- 
ing this  campaign  to  have  been  decidedly  republican. 

Even  though  The  News  has  had  its  readers  "up  a  tree'  as  to  its  leanings, 
they  rejoice  in  the  achievement  it  has  made  in  the  newspaper  field  and  are 
not  a  bit  jealous  of  its  material  prosperity. 

*■  -*  *  ®  *  -*■  #  * 

COL.  A.  W.  BURCH  IS  DEAD. 

There  will  be  a  sadness  in  newspaper  offices  all  over  the  state  and  among 
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a  wide  circle  of  friends,  learning  of  the  death  in  Ckarlott,  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, of  Col.  A.  W.  Burch,  business  manager  of  the  Charlotte  Daily  Observer 
since  1919. 

A  genial,  gentlemanly  gentleman  was  Mr.  Burch,  popular  with  all  who  knew 
him  and  a  general  favorite  among  newspaper  folks  in  the  state. 

$    *    *    *    s-    *    *    * 

Hon.  Robert  D.  Gilmer,  for  many  years  a  conspicuous  and  leading  citizen 
.  of  Western  North  Carolina,  died  last  Friday  at  his  home  in  Waynesville, 
after  many  months  of  feeble  health.  He  was  one  of  the  state's  outstanding 
attorneys,  enjoying  a  wide  practice.  Mr.  Gilmer  was  Attorney  General  of 
the  state  from  1900  to  1904,  and  made  an  acceptable  and  splendid  record.  Re- 
tiring from  this  position,  he  returned  to  his  practice  at  Waynesville  and 
throughout  western  Xorth  Carolina. 

That  was  a  measly  trick  done  to  Andy  Gump — the  officials  left  his  name  off 
the  official  ballot,  and  thus  we  miss  all  the  prosperity  that  distinguished 
candidate  was  determined  to  shower  upon  us.     Tricky  old  politics! 


■^^/■g^b 
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MR.  LOWENBEIN. 

By  James  Hay,  Jr.,  in  Asheville  Citizen. 

Nearly  every  town  or  city  has  her  Lewenbein — some  have  more  than  one, 
but  some  have  none.  Years  ago  little  Mt.  Pleasant  in  this  county  had  a 
Lowenbein,  but  that  wasn't  his  name — his  name  xvas  Jesse  Sheen,  a  black- 
smith, whose  heart  was  pure  gold  or  something  akin  to  gold.  During  his  use- 
ful and  hard  life,  he  visited  more  sick  and  troubled  people  than  any  dozen 
folks  in  the  whole  village. 

He  didn't  leave  any  gold,  or  orders  on  the  near-by  grocery  for  pantry 
supplies  or  send  out  an  order  for  fuel;  but  he  sat  by  the  sick,  told  them 
cheerful  stories,  turned  them  over,  rearranged  their  pillows  and  responded 
to  their  call  for  help.  He  even  administered  the  doctor's  medicine  according  to 
the  doctor's  orders.  Should  he  meet  up  with  a  youngster,  who  rebelled 
against  the  doctor's  "mean,  old  medicine"  and  refused  to  take  it,  Jesse  Skeen, 
Mt.  Pleasant's  Lowenbein  in  those  days,  would  stick  his  rusty  fingers  {what 
other  kind  of  a  finger  would  you  expect  a  blacksmith  to  carry  around  with 
him?)  into  the  stubborn  youngster's  mouth  and  prize  it  open.  Any  person, 
who  ever  saw  or  felt  that  finger  of  dear  old  Jesse  Skeen,  would  instantly  re- 
pent and  take  the  doctor's  dose. 

This  is  a  fine,  delighted  story  of  a  beautiful  spirit  and  love  in  action.  One 
must  feel  better  having  read  it  and  appreciate  the  golden  heart  behind  Mr. 
Lowenbein 's  deeds.  , 

This   is   the     story   of  a     superbly  with  a  smile  and  cheering  words,  al- 
beautiful    thing.     It    takes    the    sting  -ways  in  the  hope  of  "being  able   to 
out    of    the    ancient    sarcasm,     "Cold  do    somethihg,    anything,    for    you." 
as   charity."     It    narrates   the  rarest  In    every    sanitarium    in    and      about 
of   all    performances   by   human     be-  the    town,    at    Fairview,    Stone-hedge, 
ings,   the.  living  up   to   an     ideal.     It  Clifton    Manor,    Ambler    Heights,    at 
marks  a  height  to  which  one  man  in  all  of  them  within  a  radius  of     five 
this   great     community   of  ours     has  or  six  miles,  h*  is  a  familiar  and  be- 
ascended.  loved    figure.     Men    and    women    who 
It  is,   in  brief,   the  story  of  Julius  have  lain   in   bed     for     three     years 
Lowembein,    one    of    Asheville 's    well-  know  so  well   the  regularity  and   in- 
known    merchants.  evitability    of    his    coming    that    they 
Every    Sunday   morning     before    9  count    the    minutes    before      his      a,r- 
o  'clock    Mr.    Lowenbein     begins     his  rival.     To  many  he  is  the  only  visit- 
rounds   of  visits  to   the   sick  who  lie  or  outside  of     the     doctor     and     the 
i  in    sanitoriums      and      private      resi-  nurse. 
denc.es    in    Asheville.     Every    Sunday  Nor  is  that  all.     He  does   not  stop 
evening  at  9  or  10  o'clock  he  is  com-  with    thus   giving   one-seventh    of   his 
pleting   the     round.     All   day,    12   or  time  to  the  needs  of  others.     Nearly 
13   hours,   he  goes     from     place     to  every    evening    after    a      long,      hard 
place,    from    room    to    room,     always  day's    work   in   his   mercantile   estab- 
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lishment),  the  Low,e'nbein-Rutenberg- 
Company,  he  visits  the  sick.  These 
as  a  rule,  are  those  in  private  homes 
and  those  for  whom,  because  of 
long  and  continued  association,  he  feel* 
a    special    admiration    and    affection. 


Such  is  the  story  that  is  heard 
among  the  many  sufferers  whom  Mr. 
Lowenbein  has  befriended.  You  will 
never  get  it  from  Mr.  Lowenbein  him- 
self. It  is  to  him  a  simple  duty,  done 
without  ostentation. 

"Ah,"  he  said  the  other  day,  trying 
to  ward  off  publicy;  "nobody  is  in- 
terested in  hearing  about  my  little 
attempts    to    help!" 

"Why  do  you  give  so  much  time  to 
visiting  the  sick?  What  is  your 
idea?"     I   pressed  him. 

' '  There  are  so  many  men  and  wom- 
en. ' '  hq  answered,  ' '  so  many  boys 
and  girls  who  need  help  and  who  have 
nobody  to  do  for  them.  There  is 
often  some  little  thing  that  can  be 
done. ' ' 

The  ceply  was  typicai  of  the  man. 
There  was  not  an  "I"  in  it.  Like 
his  visits,  it  showed  a  complete  ob- 
literation of  self  for  the  happiness  of 
others.  There  was  nothing  about 
what  "I  think"  or  "I  feel."  Men 
and  women  needed  help,  and,  that 
being  so,  somebody  had  to  give  it. 
Why  not  he?  Thus,  briefly,  he  indi- 
cated his  whole  philosophy  of  life. 

It  is '  real  and  lasting  philosophy. 
For  fourteen  years  this  man  has  been 
devoting  nearly  a  sixth  of  his  waking 
time  to  those  "who  need  help  and 
have  nobody  to  do  for  them."  Some- 
times in  good  weather  &e  goias  about 
on  foot.  When  the  distances  are 
great,  he  travels  by  bus  or  by  auto- 
mobile. There  ana  Sundays  when  he 
sees  as  many  as  60  or  65  people. 


It  is  a  memorable  experience  to 
hear  the  sick  of  Asheville  talk  about 
Mr.  Lowebeiii  Thore  are  .otiheon 
who  visit  them — by  fits  and  starts, 
or  when  the  weather  is  propitious, 
or  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do. 
Mr.  Lowebein,  alone  among  them  all. 
is  as  regular  about  it  as  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun.  The  weather 
never  stops  him.  He  never  has  any- 
thing more  important  to  do. 

"Mi".  Lowenbein?"  responded  a 
man  who  has  been  bedridden  in  a 
sanitarium  for  over  two  years.  "Know 
him  1  I  should  say  I  do !  He  was 
in  to  see,  me  just  last  Sunday.  We 
all  know  him,  we  'san'  populations, 
and  love  him.  He  comes  in  with  a 
smile  that  somehow  'gets'  you  gets 
you  to  smiling.  You  know  it's  on 
the  level.  And  he's  always  got  some- 
thing to  say  that  carries  a  boost  with 
it,  always  wants  to  do  somieihing  for 
us.  There's  no  limit  to  that  man's 
generosity  and  bigheartedness!" 

Others  tell  of  his  eagerness  to  be 
of  assistance.  Is  there  a  letter  to  !>e 
written,  too  long  for  the  patient's 
strength?  O.r  an  errand  to  be  done 
down-town  ?  Or  a  book  to  be  found  ? 
Or  a  long-forgotten  asquaintance  to 
be  located  in  another  part  of  Asha- 
ville?  There  is  never  a  day  in  the 
week  when  Mr.  Lowenbein  is  not  full 
of   such   affairs. 

There  are  stories,  too,  of  financial 
aid  secretly  given,  of  money  arranged 
for,  of  loans  made.  You  get  all  that 
in  the  gossip  of  the  sanitariums, 
among  the  people  to  whom  this  man's 
unfailing  kindness  has  come  as  a  reve- 
lation. 

That  is  the  story,  then :  a  busy 
and  successful  merchant  week  after 
week  for  14  years  giving  more  than 
a   seventh   of  his   time   and   energy — 
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and  he  alone  knows  how  much  more  man  may  in  his  daily  walk  build  his 

in  other  ways — to  the  sick  and  lonely,  own  monument,  make  it  lovelier  and 

It  is  a  story  to  which  it  is  impossible  more  lasting  than  any  figure  in  bronze 

to   do   justice.     It   has   in   it   a    sheer  or    shaft    of    granit.     Julius    Lowen- 

beauty    of    performance    that    cannot  bein's   monument    is     built     of     the 

he   surpassed.  memories  which  countless  people  will 

Above  all  that  it  carries  inspiration  always  have  of  his  thoughtfulness  and 

to   others.     It    is   a   reminder   that    a  help. 


SCRAP  THE  NEEDLESS. 


This  is  the  practice  of  careful  folks.  Because  a  thing  has  served  us 
well  in  its  day  is  no  excuse  for  allowing  it  to  become  a  handicap  to  us 
when  something  better  is  offered.  We  have  seen  a  costly  piece  of 
machinery  thrown  aside  and  reduced  to  "scrap"  not  because  it  was 
worn  out  or  did  not  do  the  work  it  was  designed  for,  but  because  its 
product  as  no  longer  marketable.  Some  newer  and  better  product  forced 
the  machine  into  the  needless  class.  It  would  have  been  folly  to  have 
retains  it.  The  space  it  occupied  was  needed  for  another  machine 
that  was  adapted  to  supply  the  later  demands.  Throwing  the  expensive 
machine  aside  was  a  passing  loss,  but  to  do  so  was  the  only  sensible 
thing. 

Most  of  us  have  acquired  a  lot  of  needless  habits.  Maybe  in  their  day 
they  were  useful  to  us  and  qualified  us  for  certain  positions.  But  there 
are  new  relations  to  be  sustained,  and  later  activities  to  be  engaged  in, 
in  filling  our  place  in  life.  Then  the  only  safe  course  is  to  scrap  the 
needless  and  do  things  in  the  better  way.  This  has  a  truth  for  young 
folks  who  have  many  habits  of  childhood  that  are  no  longer  needed. 
The  old  ways  must  be  put  aside.  The  advice  of  our  elders  should  be 
taken  gladly,  for  their  experience  has  schooled  them  in  the  better  ways  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  times.  Paul  set  the  standard  well  when  he 
talked  about  doing  as  a  child  when  he  was  a  child,  but  becoming  a  man  he 
put  away  these  childish  things.  It  would  be  well  to  examine  our  stock  in 
trade,  so  far  as  habits  are  concerned  and  put  the  needless  ones  into  a  heap 
by  themselves  and  call  them  "scrap."  However,  when  doing  this  we 
show  our  greater  wisdom  by  cultivating  even  better  habits  to  take  the 
place-  formerly  occupied  by  the  ones  we  have  put  aside. — Selected. 
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THE  CITY  CHILD  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


(Contributed  by  a  Subscriber.) 


It  is  interesting  to  watch  child 
life.  There  is  t  a  fascination  if  the 
child  is  not  cumbered  with  "dont's" 
and  permitted  to  bourgeon  out  its 
own  natural  taste  and  God-given 
talents. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  Bright  little 
girl,  nine  years  old,  who  came  to  the 
country  to  spend  the,  day  and  night- 
after  the  closing  of  the  .city  schools 
for    vacation. 

For  the  sake  of  making  the  story 
read  smoothily  I'm  going  to  name 
the  child  Mary  and  the  home  she 
was  visiting  was  that  of  her  Aunt 
Georgia  Moore.  As  Mary  walked, 
really  with  more  decorum  than  the 
usual  child  of  her  age,  into  the  large 
living  room  where  windows  opened 
out  to  the  four  winds  of  the  earth, 
Sihe  shrugged  her  shoulders,  took  a 
deep  breath  as  if  she  had  at  a  glance 
caught  that  indefinable  something  that 
comes  from  inhaling  the  pure  ozone 
of  the  country.  Her  little  frame 
seemed  to  relax  and  her  face  beamed 
with  the  thought  of  her  freedom  and 
the  pleasure  to  be  realized  there- 
from. 

Swiftly  she  went  to  the  room  as- 
signed her  and  changed  her  dress  of 
the  daintest  fabric  for  knickers  so 
there  would  be  nothing  to  hamper 
her  in  her  adventures  around  the 
place. 

Psychologically  wrong  of  course, 
but  Aunt'  Georgia  impressed  upon 
the  child  not  to  go  into  the  barn  for 
fear  the  child's  curiosity  would  lead 
her  up  into  the  loft  where  there  was 
danger  of  falling  through  the  old 
flooring  into   some   of  the  stalls  that 


housed    the    stock. 

The  injunction  ' '  don 't ' '  has  a 
tenjcdncy  to  impel  a  child  to  do  that 
very  thing  told  not  to  do.  The  place 
was  unusually  quiet  on  this  spring 
morning, — all  th;e  tenants  were  in  the 
field  making  ready  far  planting. 
There  were  only  the  little  watch  dog 
and  Mary  on  the  lawn  and  Aunt 
Georgia  and  "the  old  cook,"  Aunt 
James  in  the  kitchen  to  keep  watch 
over  this  place  at  the  time. 

The  home  had  vary  attractive  set- 
tings,- -surrounded  by  eveajgreen 
shrubs,  flowering  plants,  rambler  ros- 
es, and  a  swath  of  velvety  green  grass 
all  of  which  furnished  a  perfect  home 
for  the  song  birds  of  which  the 
mocking-birds,  were  the  most  outstand- 
ing among  the  choristers  for  their 
lyric  notes  as  they  hovered  over  a 
nest  of  baby  birds  in  the  stately  old 
oak. 

Mary  possibly  had  been  on  the 
lawn  about  an  hour  by  this  time  and 
not  a  sound  had  been  heard  from  her 
and  naturally  her  intense  quiet  gave 
some  concern  to  the  child's  aunt 
who  had  been  busy  about  her  house- 
hold  duties. 

Instantly  the  injunction  not  to  visit 
the  barn  led  Aunt  Georgia  to  the 
side  door  from  where  she  could  get 
a  view  ofr  the  barn.  Her  suspicion 
was  directed  properly  for  aunt  Geor- 
gia looked  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
see  the  child  descending  the  ladder 
that  led  from  the  loft. 

"Mary"  said  aunty,  "didn't I  tell 
you  most  positively  not  to  climb  up 
into  the  barn"?"  "Oh,"  quickly  re- 
sponded  the   child  apparently  uncon- 
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scious  of  her  disobedience,  ".did  you 
know  Flossie  had  three  little  kittens 
in  the  barn  loft  and  'their  eyes  are  not 
opened  yet?"  "Yes"  replied  aunt 
Georgia  most  emphatically,  "and  did 
you  touch  them?"  "Yes,  marm," 
replied  Mary  in  a  surprised  tone, 
"I  rubbed  them  and  they  liked  it." 
Well,  concluded  the  hostess  aunt  I 
see  this  child  knows  no  fear  so  I'll 
give  her  permission  to  go  to  the  barn 
when  the  good  farmer's  wife  goes 
out  to  do  up  hier  work  late  in  the 
evening  and  then  I'll  feel  sure  she 
will   be   looked   after. 

Well,  for  another  period  of  time 
Mary  was  left  alone  to  continue  her 
survey  of  the  premises.  There  was 
surely  something  about  the  solitude 
of  the  place  that  brought  contentment 
to  this  city  child  who  had  been  housed 
in  the  city  school  for  eight  months 
and  her  rgcireation  hours  had  been 
spent  playing  with  the  neighborhood 
children  or  riding  around  in  an  auto- 
mobile. 

Each  time  when  left  alone  she  re- 
mained so  absolutely  quuet  until  it 
would  naturally  give  any  one  a.  feel- 
ing of  concern,  especially  in  this  case 
wherein  the  child   had   no  feair. 

"Aunt  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Moore, 
"look  out  and  see  wliere  Mary  is." 
' '  Lordy  mercy, ' '  called  back  Aunt 
Jane,  "dat  chile  is  just  too  happy 
to  talk.  Dere  she  is  undernde  water 
oak  sitting  on  de  bench  with  laigs 
crossed  a  holdin  ole  Flossy  cat  just 
egactly  like  she  has  been  used  to  a 
sittin  dere  all  ob  her  lit'." 

I  do  not  know  whether  Flossy  got 
tired  of  being  nursed  or  whether 
Mary  grew  weary  and  turned  her 
attention  to  other  things;  however, 
when  the  child  was  next  seen  she  was 
crawling   under    a    spirea   bush   wait- 


ing for  butter-flies  to  light  so  she 
could  catch  them.  She  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  one  very  beauti- 
ful butter-fly  and  studied  the  color- 
ing and  peculiar  checker-board  de- 
signs of  its  silky  wings. 

The  next  attraction  was  a  red- 
bird-  flying  to  and  from  the  crimson- 
rambler.  Mary  was  sure  that  this 
red-bird  had  a  nest  of  little  ones 
among  the  vines  and  she  tried  her 
best  to  peer  through  the  thick  growth 
of  the  rose  bush  but  the  briers  were 
too  much  for  her  this  time;  however, 
she  shook  her  little  head  and  said 
"I  know  you  have  little  ones  in 
there,  Mrs.  Red  Bird'." 

The  pigeon-house  also  proved  of 
interest  to  her  and  if  possible  I'm 
sure  she  would  have  scaled  the  heights 
to  have  but  informed  herself  as  to  the 
number  ofyoung  squabs  in  the  house, 
but  there  was  no  ladder  nearby  so  she 
contented  herself  in  watching  the 
motheir  pigeon  lure  the  young  ones 
to  the  edge  of  the  perch  and  then 
try  to  push  the  young  ones  off,  there- 
in-   teaching   them    to    fiy. 

At  the  dinner  table  Mary  recount- 
ing her  many  investigations  and  she 
expressed  much  sympathy  for  the 
littlq  pigeons  for  she  said,  ' f  you.  know 
Aunt  Georgia  if  that  little  pi|geon 
would  fall  it  might  break  its  leg  it 
wing,"  and  she  called  upon  ma  to 
prove  what  I  thought  about  the 
cruelty   of   the   mother  pigeon. 

The  hour  came  for  the  usual  nap 
or  rest  in  the  afternoon  but  she  was 
loath  to  go  in  and  did  not  until  she 
exacted  a  promise  that  she  would  be 
waken    at    a    certain    iiour. 

In  the  evenings  she  went  with  the 
old  cook  to  feed  the  chickens  and 
gather  the  eggs,  she  followed  the 
farmer  and  his  good  wife  to  feed  the 
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stock  and  milk  the  cows, — there  was 
absolutely  nothing  that  escaped  her 
attention.  As  night  came  on  Aunt 
Georgia  was  fearful  that  the  dark- 
ness would  have  a  tendency  to  make 
her  home  -  sick  and  a  request 
would    be      forthcoming     for     home. 

But,  no  indeed,  on  the  contrary 
the  child  had  to  be  persuaded  to 
come  into  the  house;  for  you  see 
just  about  dusk  another  attraction 
appeared, — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Screech  owl 
— something  entirely  new.  The 
screech-owl  had  young  ones  in  the 
hollow  of  a  mulberry  tree  and  like 
the  pigeons  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owl  was 
trying  to  coax  them  out  into  the 
wide,  wide  world.  Oh,  it  was  won- 
derful to  watch  the  antics  of  the 
wise  old  owls.  By  this  time  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  seen  for 
darkness   had    covered   mother   earth. 

Mary  came  tripping  to  her  room 
wildly  excited  with  her  little  cheeks 
puffed   out      endeavoring   to   make   a 


sound  like  the  owls  and  at  the  same 
time  her  arms  waving  up  and  down 
showing  how  the  little  owls  balanced 
themselves  on  the  limbs  of  the  trees 
while  mother  owl  would  sit  in  an- 
other tnee  calling  them.  This  child 
is  truly  a  lover  of  nature  for  I  rea- 
lized that  she  had  seen  many  more 
things  in  one  day  that  an  older  per- 
son  sees   in   a   life   time. 

After  retiring  that  night  her  last 
remark  was — "you  know  Aunt  Geor- 
gia if  I  had  a  place  like  this  all  in 
the  world  I  would  want  would  be  a 
pony  then  I  would  ride  around  these 
hills  and  through  the  woods" — with 
that  remark  she  fell  asleep  and  noth- 
ing more  was  heard  from  her  till 
early  next  morning.  But  by  the 
crack  of  day  she  was  tipping  around 
the  room  peering  out  the  windows, 
and  Aunt  Georgia  had  to  he  rather 
severe  to  make  her  remain  in  bed 
till  things  began  to  stir  in  the  barn- 
yard and  in  the  kitchen. 


'WTHOUT  WAX." 


Do  you  ever  use  the  word  sincere?  You  know  what  it  means,  but  do  you 
know  the  origin  of  the  word? 

Long  age  it  was  the  custom  to  fill  up  flaws  or  cracks  in  marble,  and 
sometimes  in  furniture,  with  wax.  Of  course,  this  was  a  kind  of  deceit. 
The  wax  didn't  show,  but  because  it  was  soft  it  wouldn't  wear  well. 
Soon  it  would  get  scratched  or  come  out  and  leave  the  crack. 

So  when  marble,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  was  guaranteed  to  be  flawless, 
or  perfect,  it  was  marked  "sine  cera, "  which  are  the  Latin  words  for 
"without  wax." 

So  the  words  sine  cera  came  to  be  "sincere."  It  still  means  pure  or 
without  deceit.  When  you  say  "a  sincere  promise,"  or  "a  sincere 
friend, ' '  you  mean  that  your  promise,  or  your  friend,  is  real,  and  not 
just  pretending. 

The  next  time  you  make  a  promise,  stop  and  ask  yourself  if  you  really 
mean  it  as  a  sincere  promise,  or  whether  there  is  wax  in  it.  Do  you 
really  mean  to  keep  the  promise,  or  is  there  some  little  crack  in  it? — H. 
A. — Exchange. 
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THE  YOUNG  MAN  WORTH  FINDING. 


(Reidsville  Review.) 


There  never  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  when  there  was  a 
demand  for  young  men  for  positions 
of  business  trust  and  management. 

The  world  has  great  need  of  young 
men,  but  no  greater  need  than  the 
young  men  have  of  it. 

In  this  day  of  the  auto  and  jazz  the 
young  man  must  remember  that  the 
world  is  older  than  he  is  by  several 
years;  that  for  thousands  of  years  it 
has  been  so  full  of  smarter  and  better 
young  men  than  yourself  that  their 
feet  stuck  out  of  the  dormer  win- 
dows; that  when  they  died  the  old 
globe  went  whirling  on,  and  not  one 
man  in  ten  million  went  to  the  funer- 
al or  even  heard  of  the  death. 

Be  as  smart  as  you  can,  of  course. 
Know  as  much  as  you  can,  without 
blowing  the  packing  out  of  your  cy- 
linder-head; shed  the  light  of  your 
wisdom  abroad  in  the  world,  but 
don't  dazzle  people  with  it,  and  don't 
imagine  a  thing  is  so  simple  because 
'  you  say  it  is. 

Don't  be  too  sorry  for  your  father 
because  he  knows  so  much  less  than 
you  do ;  remember  the  reply  of  a  pro- 
fessor to  the  student  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity who  said  it  was  easy  enough 
to    make    proverbs    such    as    Solomon 


wrote.  "Make  a  few,"  tersely  re- 
plied the  old  man.  We  never  heard 
that  the  young  man  made  any.  Not 
more  than  two  or  three,  anyhow. 

Your  clothes  tit  you  better  than 
your  fathers  lit  him;  they  cost  more 
money,  they  are  more  stylish,  your 
moustache  is  neater,  the  cut  of  your 
hair  is  better  and  you  are  prettier, 
0,  far  prittier,  than  "dad." 

But,  young  man,  the  old  gentleman 
gets  the  bigger  salary  and  his  home- 
ly, scrambling  signature  on  the  busi- 
ness end  of  a  check  will  bring  more 
money  out  of  the  bank  in  Ave  min- 
utes than  you  couud  get  out  with  a 
ream  of  paper  and  copperplate  sig- 
nature  in   six   months. 

Do  not  be  so  modest  as  to  shut 
yourself  clear  out;  but  don't  be  so 
fresh  that  you  will  have  to  be  put 
away  in  the  cool  too  keep  from  spoil- 
ing. 

Don't  be  afraid  that  your  merits 
will  not  be  discovered.  People  all 
over  the  world  are  hunting  for  you, 
and  if  you  are  worth  finding  they 
will  find  you. 

A  diamond  isn't  so  easily  found  as 
a  quartz  pebble,  but  people  search 
for  it  all  the  more  intently. 


Riches,  genius,  power— all  are  fair  things;  yet  riches  is  never  satisfied, 
power  is  ever  upon  the  wing,  and  when  was  genius  ever  happy?  But 
as  for  this  divine  gift  of  simpleness  of  heart,  who  shall  say  it  is  not  the 
best  of  all?— Jeff ery  Farnol. 
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HARNESSING  A  GREAT  RIVER. 


By  Julia  W.   Wolfe. 


Every  spring  we  read  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  pf  property  being  de- 
stroyed by  rivers  overflowing  their 
banks.  Not  only  that,  but  many 
precious  lives  are  also  lost.  It  is 
that  literally  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  shape  of  farm  lands  have  disap- 
peared in  past  years  down  the  river's 
flood  and  many  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  fruitlessly  spent  in  all  kind 
of  work  to  save  railroads  built  along 
river  banks,  with  nothing  more  than 
temporary  results.  But  at  last  a  de- 
vice has  been  thought  out  by  a  loco- 
motive, engineer,  and  he  has  made  suc- 
cessful experiments  for  over  three 
years  now.  It  has  been  tested 
thoroughly  in  a  small  way  in  the 
Platte  Eiver. 

This  harness  consists  of  long  con- 
crete piles  inserted  deeply  in  the 
river  bed  from  the  tops  of  which  are 
swung  hundreds  of  trees,  which  re- 
tard the  current  and  force  it  to  de- 
posit the  sand  it  carries  in  solution. 
In  time  this  makes  a  sand  bar,  which 
controls  the  direction  of  the  current 
of  the  river  and  makes  possible  its 
diversion  wherever  desired. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  engineers 
that  with  the  work  done  on  a  huge 
scale  the  current  of  great  rivers  may 
be  controlled. 

The  great  practical  demonstration 
of  the  invention  has  been  along  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river  between 
Iowa  and  Nebraska.  There  cer- 
tain engineers  purchased  large  tracts 
of  land,  the  owners  of  which  were 
glad  to  part  with  it  at  nominal  figures 
because  of  the  menace  of  the  river, 
already  eating  at  portions  of  it.     The 


retards  were  put  in  place  and  the 
land  reclaimed  within  a  brief  time 
and  several  hundreds  of  acres  added 
by  accretion.  It  has  not  been  en- 
dangered at  any  'time  since.  The 
land  is  now  held  at  $200  and  $300 
an  acre,  being  the  finest  bottom  lands 
known. 

The  Burlington  Railroad  has  a  line 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  con- 
necting Kansas  City  with  Omaha  by 
way  of  Council  Bluffs.  Time  and 
again  it  had  been  able  to  save  this 
line  only  by  the  narrowest  of  mar- 
gins by  dumping  thousands  of  tons 
of  rock  in  the  river  and  running  out 
rock  and  dirt  abutments.  Several 
times  the  lines  have  been  moved 
back,  but  the  river  followed.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  retards  have  been  put 
in,  and  the  line  permanently  safe- 
guarded from  'destruction.  Lands 
owners  up  and  down  the  river  have 
contracted  for  this  protection,  as 
also  have  several  towns. 

The  town  of  Decatur,  some  distance 
north  of  Omaha,  for  many  years  the 
head  of  navigation,  on  the  river,  had 
to  be  picked  up  bodily  severay  years 
ago  and  moved  back  more  than  a  mile 
to  a  spot  where  absolute  safety  was 
supposed  to  exist.  Eighteen  months 
ago  the  river,  deflected  by  a  huge 
sand  bar  toward  the  new  town  site, 
and  was  eating  its  way  rapidly  when 
this  protective  device  was  called  into 
use.  Three  of  these  huge  pilings 
were  sunk  at  the  point  where  the 
current  was  clawing  away  at  the 
bank  between  it  and  the  town,  and 
the  danger  is  now  ended.  Two  other 
towns  menaced  in  the  same  way  have 
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also  been  saved. 

Between  St.  Lonis  and  Sioux  City 
it  is  estimated  there  are  more  than 
2,000,000  acres  of  land  that  are  sub- 
ject to  this  danger.  Nobody  will 
estimate  how  many  thousands  of  acres 
have  been  washed  away  in  the  past. 
The  best  estimate  is  that  2,500  acres 
a  year  have  been  destroyed.  Whole 
farms  have  been  known  to  disappear 
within  a  few  weeks  after  a  great  flood, 
and  above  Omaha  the  river  has  cut 
back  and  forth  until  it  has  placed 
part  of  Iowa  on  its  west  bank  and 
part  of  Nebreska  on  its  east  bank. 

The  map  will  make  plain  why  the 
river  is  possessed  of  such  destructive 
tendencies.  It  winds  and  twists  and 
turns,  almost  upon  itself,  and  when 
the  great  volume  of  water  comes  down 
it  at  flood  time  it  strikes  across  coun- 
try and  persists  until  it  cuts  a  new 
channel.  Thus  it  will  take  dozens 
of  acres  away  from  one  farm  and  de- 
posit them  in  the  form  of  accretions 
to  the  holdings  of  another  land  owner 
farther  down.  In  some  instances  it 
has  wiped  out  those  accretions  only 
to   make   a   new   deposit   elsewhere. 

The  river  forms  the  northern 
boundry  of  Nebreska  for  nearly  100 
miles,  and  is  its  entire  eastern  boun- 
dary. The  current  is  a  swift  one, 
and  draining  a  section  that  contains 
the  famous  loess  soils  of  wonderful 
productive  power,  the  silt  that  it  de- 
posits on  its  southern  journey,  wash- 
ed from  the  hillsides,  forms  the  rich- 
est kind  of  soil.  By  reason  of  its 
swiftness  the  current  sucks  up  and 
holds  in  solution  great  quantities  of 
sand  and  silt,  and  it  is  this  charac- 
teristic which  makes  it  possible  to 
harness  the  river  which  does  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  work  of  throwing  up 
protective  barriers. 


The  piles  are  tubes  of  concrete, 
thoroughly  reinforced  with  iron  rods. 
Through  the  center  runs  a  pipe  four 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  taper- 
ing to  two  inches  at  the  nose.  A 
twenty-foot  length  is  the  usual  size 
employed.  They  are  put  into  place 
from  steamers  of  the  familiar  tug- 
boat type,  brought  from  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers  and  are  car- 
ried on  barges.  As  the  piles  are 
hoisted  into  an  upright  position  and 
lowered  into  the  water  hydraulic  pres- 
sure is  applied  through  a  hose  con- 
nected with  the  four-inches  pipe. 

The  stream  forced  through  the 
small  opening  at  the  point  bores  a 
hole  through  the  subsoil  to  whatever 
.  depth  is  desired,  and  the  weight  of 
the  pile  forces  it  downward.  The 
friction  is  still  further  reduced,  in 
fact  almost  eliminated,  by  applying 
high  pressure  through  side  openings 
in  the  pipe,  which  turning  upward, 
carry  to  the  surface  or  near  it  the 
sediment  loosened  by  the  digging  in 
process. 

The  pile  drops  slowly  downward 
through  hardpan  or  gravel  and  rapid- 
ly through  sand  and  silt  to  the  depth 
desired,  usually  fifty  to  eighty  feet 
below  the  bottom  of  the  river.  With 
all  the  pressure  on,  the  pile  can  be 
dangled  from  the  derrick  like  a  spoon 
in  coffee,  but  the  moment  the  water  is 
turned  off,  done  by  operating  a  trip 
that  loosens  the  hose  and  allows  it 
to  return,  the  sediment  grips  it  and 
holds  it  firmly  in  place.  Being  be- 
low all  possibility  of  scouring  it  re- 
mains indefinitely. 

These  piles  are  the  upstream  an- 
chors for  the  retard  of  trees.  Through 
holes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  piling- 
are  run  thick  wire  cables,  the'  other 
ends    of    which    are    attached   to    the 
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great  mass  of  trees,  often  numbering 
hundreds,  bound  together  with  simi- 
lar cable. 

The  trees  are  cut  and  hauled  by 
tractor  from  the  nearby  wooded  land 
along  the  river.  Before  being  plac- 
ed on  the  barges  they  are  firmly 
bound  together  with  the  cables. 
These  are  in  sufficient  number,  some- 
times running  into  the  hundreds,  to 
form  a  pile  reaching  to  the  river 
bottom  and  above  its  surface.  Swing- 
ing thus  in  the  current,  the  immedi- 
ate effect  is  to  slow  it,  and  this  starts 
the  deposit  of  sand  and  silt  held  in 
solution  below  the  obstruction,  and 
the  bar  begins  to  form.  Gradually 
this  grows  until  it  reaches  the  sur- 
face and  the  retard  is  covered  wholly 
or  in  part.  Should  the  stream  rise 
to  a  higher  level  the  obstruction  con- 
tinues to  build  the  bar  higher,  and  as 
the  water  recedes  this  bar  remains 
in  place  and  furnishes  the  protection 
sought. 

The  cost  is  much  less  than  the  old 
1  method  of  revetments  and  rip-rap- 
ping and  had  the  added  advanatage 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
river  scouring  beneath  the  retards. 
The  current  passes  through  until  the 
sand  bar  is  built.  In  the  old  meth- 
ods the  current  simply  scoured,  or 
dug  underneath,  until  little  protection 
remained. 

The  piling  is  placed  at  river  bends, 


naturally,  and  only  at  those  where 
the  banks  are  of  earth  only.  Where 
the  obstruction  has  the  effect  of  di- 
verting the  current  so  that  it  attacks 
the  opposite  shore  this  condition  is 
corrected  by  putting  in  piling  where 
the  channel  is  again  forced  into  mid- 
stream. In  some  cases  a  half  dozen 
retards  are  necessary,  the  number 
depending  upon  the  prableni  in  hand. 
By  holding  the  current  the  bed  is 
deepened  and  this  gives  rise  to  the 
belief  that  in  time  sufficient  draft 
will  be  provided  for  steamers  of  the 
river-carrying   type. 

The  engineers  say  that  the  whole 
operation  is  very  simple  and  combines 
the  application  of  a  number  of  long- 
accepted  principles  of  a  scientific  na- 
ture. The  original  invention  has 
been  improved  until  the  field  of  use- 
fulness opened  for  it  is  almost  limit- 
less. In  time,  it  is  predicted,  it  will 
be  utilized  in  the  great  ports  of 
the  country  where  dockage  facilities 
are  limited  by  frontage  and  where 
the  piling's  can  be  used  for  founda- 
tion for  many-storied  warehouses 
The  piling  is  being  taken  up  by  rail-' 
roads  and  by  commissions  interested 
in  controlling  many  other  rivers,  one 
of  which  is  the  Rio  Grande,  where 
the  shifting  streams  make  the  boun- 
dry  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  an  uncertain  bridge,  dike  and 
pier  construction. 


The  one  who  reads  good  books,  who  enriches  his  mind  by  seeking  new 
ideas  and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  best  people  and  the  best  things, 
makes  sure  and  steady  progress  toward  success. — Exchange. 
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THE  SAMARITAN. 

By  Grover  Brinkman. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is 
certain  grim  fascination  in  watching 
a  flock  of  circling  turkey  buzzards — 
the  scavengers  of  the  desert.  Sedg- 
wick admitted  as  much  with  grim 
earnestness — and  Sedgwick  was  near- 
ly dead,  half-crazed  and  burning  up 
from  the  ravages  of  a  consuming- 
thirst  that  had  not  been  quenched 
for  forty-eight  hours,  and  scorched 
by  an  unrelenting  sun  which  focused 
upon  him  with  all  its  burning  in- 
tensity. 

Sedwiek,  hardened  desert  man 
that  he  was,  had  never  accounted  for 
the  small  water  holes  being  dry  when 
he  started  across  that  strip  of  shunned 
desert  known  to  the  old-timers  by  the 
satirical  name  of  Hell's  Furnace, 
bound  for  his  partnership  claim  in 
the.  Little  Eagle  Hills  beyond.  But 
they  were  dry  nevertheless.  One  aft- 
er another  he  came  across  them,  and 
in  some  he  could  not  .even  strike 
damp  sand  by  digging  down  deep  in 
quest  of  a  seeping  spring;  in  one  of 
them  he  found  a  stagnant  pool  of 
greem-coated  alkali  water.  And  when 
he  reluctantly  swallowed  a  mouthful 
of  the  tainted  liquid,  he  became  sick. 
But  he  had  to  have  water.  His 
canteen  contained  a  scant  few  mouth- 
fuls,  and  that  was  to  be  saved  for 
the  last  moment — the  moment  when 
he  would  have  to  have  it  or  die. 

It  was  a  little  over  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  Little  Eagle  Hills  from  the 
place  he  had  started  from.  Sedg- 
wick was  on  his  third  day  out.  Pos- 
sibly he  had  covered  fifty  miles,  pos- 
sibly less — he  was  too  dazed  of  mind 
to   correctly   get   his   bearings. 


Now,  as  he  hovered  in  the  scant 
shade  offered  by  a  single  jlagged 
bowlder  which  reared  itself  like  a 
mile  post,  from  the  dreary  expanse  of 
shifting  sand,  Sedgwick  knew  by 
that  certainty,  born  of  the  desert, 
wastes,  that  he  had  but  one  slim 
chance — and  that  chance  was  to 
reach  Crystal  Springs,  a  water  hole 
fifteen  miles  farther  on  that  he 
knew  would  not  be  dry.  And  to 
reach  it  before  his  rapidly  waning 
strength  had  seeped  into  the  sand. 

So,  resting  and  waiting  for  a 
strength  that  was  exceedingly  slow 
in  returning,  Sedgwick  began  watch- 
ing the  buzzards.  At  first  there  was 
only  one,  which  appeared  as  a  tiny 
black  speck  floating  high  up  above 
the  shimmering  heat  waves.  But 
presently  another  came,  seemingly 
out  of  space,  and  the  two  begun 
circling  lower;  some  time  later  an- 
other appeared,  and  the  three  came 
lower  still.  Always  circling,  wait- 
ing, always  patient,  knowing  that 
sooner  or  later  the  object  of  their 
unceasing  vigil  would  drop  exhaust- 
ed to  the  burning  sand.  And 
then 

Sedgwick  shuddered.  Many  a  time 
in  his  twenty-odd  years  of  prospect- 
ing, he  had  seen  carcasses  beside 
the  trail.  He  wondered,  rather 
vaguely,  if  someohe  would  be  finding 
his  own  in  a  like  condition.  With 
an  effort  he  wrenched  his  mini 
away  from  the  gruesome  tableau. 
He  turned  his  eyes  again  to  the 
scavengers  floating  motionless  above 
him. 

Suddenlv  the  vacent  stare  left   His 
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dimming  eyes,  and  he  raised  him- 
self on  his  elbow,  all  attention  and 
surprise.  He  seemed  to  notice  for 
the  first  time  that  the  buzzards 
were  not  circling  directly  above  him 
but  over  a  spot  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward of  him,  where  the  surface  of 
the  desert  dipped  into  a  small  cup- 
like depression.  After  all,  they  had 
not  spotted  him  as  their  prey,  but 
were  circling  over  some  other  poor 
creature  just  a  little  farther  down 
the  trail,  who  no  doubt  had  already 
fallen   in   exhaustion. 

Sedgwick  wondered  if  there  was 
a  possibility  of  the  fallen  creature 
being  a  man — possibly  someone  dy- 
ing slowly  of  thirst  like  himself. 
He  could  hardly  give  credit  to  the 
theory,  he  told  himself.  Most  like- 
ly it  was  some  animal,  a  coyote  pos- 
sibly, »t  a  stray  steer  or  sheep. 
Still — the  possibility  of  the  doubt 
was  too  great  to  give  him  an  ease 
of   conscience. 

He  saw  with  growing  horror  that 
the  buzzards  were  slowly  but  surely 
floating  lower,  their  wide  spirals  be- 
coming smaller  as  they  descended. 
In  another  ten  minutes  they  would 
alight,  and  feast  their  craven  bodies 
on  whatever  had  dropped  in  the  trail. 
He  hated  to  think  of  the  possibility 
of  tha  fallen  creature  being  a  man; 
hated  to  think  of  himself  in  a  like 
predicament.  Possibly  he  could  make 
it  to  the  spot  in  time — and  he  still 
had  a  few  drops  of  water  in  ease 
the  creature  turned  out  to  be  a  man 
whose  heart   still  fluttered. 

Another  glance  at  the  floating  forms 
of  the  scavengers,  and  he  crawled 
painfully  to  his  swollen  feet,  steadied 
himself  for  a  moment,  then  set  out 
iij  a  stumbling  gait  to  the  euplike 
depression   a   half  mile     farther     on. 


Strange,  he  told  himself  as  he  strug- 
gled onward,  that  a  red  mist  always 
seemed  to  be  floating  before  his  eyes. 

Mora  than  ten  minutes  had  passed 
before  Sedgwick  neared  the  spot,  but 
the  buzzards  were  still  spiraling  above 
it.  He  was  weaker  than  he  thought; 
twice  he  stumbled  and  fell  headlong 
to  the  sand,  and  each  time  it  was 
only  with  a  supreme  effort  of  will 
that  he  forced  his  protesting  body 
to  rise  at  all.  But  he  finally  reached 
the  dip  in  the  landscape,  and  saw  be-  | 
fore  him  a  rock-strewn  arroyo,  which 
at  one  time  had  no  doubt  been  the  j 
bed  of  a  stream. 

He  stopped,  and  shading  his  eyes 
from  the  glare  of  the  sand,  gazed  up- 
ward at  the  circling  birds  above  him.  ' 
They  were  almost  directly  overhead 
now,  ahd  they  rose  slightly  higher  at  I 
his  arrival — his  presence  had  scared 
them. 

Down  the   arroyo   a  little   distance 
was  a  jumbled  mass  of  boulders,  and  j 
he  went  in  that  direction.     No  doubt 
he  would  find  what  he  sought  behind 
one   of   these. 

Sedgwick  was  right  in  his  conclu- 
sions. Behind  a  large  rock  he  found 
tho  object  of  his  search — a  man 
sprawled  out,  face  downward  to  the 
hot  sand,  his  hatless  head  touseled,  his 
face  burned  to  a  crimson  hue,  hand-^ 
gripped  convulsively,  dug  into  the 
sand. 

He  stumbled  toward  him  and,  sink- 
ing to  his  hands  and  knees,  with  a;i 
effort  turned  the  body  over.  At  his 
first  glance  at  the  man,  Sedgwick 
thought  he  was  already  past  aid,  fo>r 
his  lips  were  puffed  and  a  solid  blister, 
his  mouth  open  and  his  tongue  thick 
and  blue.  But  a  clos-er  examina- 
tion showed  him  that  the  man  was 
not   dead.     Sedawiek  had  never  seen 
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him  before.  As  his  fumbling  hands 
reached  back  for  the  canteen  strapped 
to  his  back,  he  turned  his  gaze  up  co 
the  buzzards  again,  still  circling 
above,  and  he  cursed  them  with  all 
his   feeble    strength. 

Securing  his  canteen,  Sedgwick  un- 
screwed the  metal  top  and  shook  it 
gently.  From  the  faint  resounding 
splash,  he  reasoned  he  perhaps  had 
a  half  cup  of  tepid  water  left  in  it. 
For  just  a  moment  he  was  almost 
tempted  to  take  the  water  himself, 
and  he  half-raised  the  canteen  to  his 
own  swollen  lips.  But  a  moment 
later  he  lowered  it  again,  and  lie 
cursed    himself    for    his    weakness. 

The  man  on  the  sand  before  him 
needed  the  water  more  than  he  did 
There  wasn  't  enough  to  divide  and  if  it 
would  revive  him,  and  he  could  save 
him  for  a  time  at  least  from  the 
watching  eyes  of  the  turkey  buzzards 
above,  it  would  be  worth  the  price. 

With  an  effort  he  raised  the  man's 
head,  then  inserted  the  canteen  be- 
tween his  parched  lips.  He  was  very 
careful  in  administering  those  few 
teaspoonsful  of  water,  and  he  was 
rewarded  a  few  moments  later  by 
his  patient's  return  to  consciousness. 
As  the  man  slowly  came  out  of 
his  stupor,  he  suddenly  noticed  the 
canteen  where  Sedgwick  had  dropped 
it,  and  like  a  maniac  he  reached  for 
it  and  tilted  it  to  his  lips.  As  he 
saw  was  it  empty,  a  look  of  utter 
hopelessness  came  over  him,  and  he 
sank  to  the  ground  again,  apparently 
not   noticing   his   benefactor. 

"It's  all  the  water  I  had,"  said 
Sedgwick,  through  thick  lips. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  man 
again  slowly  raised  himself  to  his  el- 
bow, and  for  the  first  time  he  seemed 
to    notice    Sedgwick.     He    moistened 


his    lips    with    his    tongue,    trying    to 
speak. 

"Pard,  I  know  why  I  woke  up 
now,"  he  finally  mumbled,  almost 
incoherently.  "You  oughtn't  to  give 
me  your  last  water.  I  was  almost 
gonie,  anyhow — why  didn't  you  let 
'em  finish  me  ? ' '  He  pointed  weakly 
to .  the   buzzards. 

' '  You  'd  have  done  the  same  thing 
if  you  w]e,re  in  my  place, ' '  said  Sedg- 
wick. "  "I'd  rather  have  company 
when  I  cash  my  chips  instead  of  going 
alone. ' ' 

The  man  never  answered,  but  still 
seemed  to  be  in  a  half-stupor.  He 
was  gradually  gaining  strength,  how- 
ever, Sedgwick  noticed,  and  watch- 
ing him  he  partly  forgot  his  own 
critical  condition,  the  stinging  dry- 
ness of  his  throat,  the  red  mist  that 
was   floating  before  his  eyes. 

"Where  you  from,  pard?"  finally 
asked  the  man. 

"Me?  I've  got  a  claim  over  in  the 
Little  Eagle,"  Sedgwick  returned 
"Come  across  this  hell-hole  from  the 
other  side — never  expected  the  water 
holes  to  be  dry.' ' 

"The  Little  Eagles?  That't  where 
I  came  from  ,"  the  man  answered. 
' '  A  guy  over  there  has  struck  it  rich 
on  his  claim — one  of  the  richest  veins 
ever  struck  in  the  vicinity.  I  staked 
out  a  claim  and  started  across  the 
desiart  to  get  it  filed." 

Sedgwick 's  drooping  figure  straight- 
ened for  a  moment,  and  his  blood- 
shot eyes  lighted  up.  He  was 
strangely    agitated    as    lie    spoke. 

"What's  the  feller's  name?"  He 
asked  excitedly. 

"It's  a  partnership  claim — one  of 
the  men  is  Joe  Drummond,  my  broth- 
er, and  the  other  one  is  a  feller  called 
Sedgwick. 
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Sedgwick  felt  a  strange  thrill  of 
excitement  pass  through  his  tortured 
body.  Joe  Drammond  had  struck 
gold,  and  they  were  rich!  After  all 
these  years  of  hardships  -which  they 
had  share  equally,  had  at  last  come 
success.  Good  for  Joe!  If  he  could 
only  be  there  now  with  him — if  he 
could  only  hope  to  share  that  suc- 
cess ....  But  what  was  the 
use?  He  was  out  here,  dying,  .  . 
.  .  Suddenly  the  red  mist  seemed 
to  float  before  his  eyes  again,  then 
it  turned  to  black. 

A  strange  transformation  seemed 
to  have  coniie,  over  the  desert.  In 
front  of  him,  where  his  cinching  hands 
were  flaying  the  sand  ,the  landscape 
seemed  to  suddenly  turn  into  a  bub- 
bling stream  of  icy  water.  With  a 
low  moan  Sedgwick  flung  his  body 
forward,  face  downward,  burying  his 
head  into  the  cool  fluid,  letting  it 
trickle  around  his  hot  wrists     .     .     . 

.  then  the  mirage  ended  and,  with 
the  awful  realization,  he  crawled  to 
his  hands  and  knees,  wiping  the  sand 
out  of  his  mouth  and  hair.  The 
blackness  of  night  seemed  to  envelope 
him  again,  suddenly  something 
snapped  inside  his  head,  and  with  a 
low  moan  he  slipped  face  downward 
to  the  groun. 

When  Sedgwick  finally  came  out 
of  the  red  daze,  twilight  had  settled 
over  the  desert.  His  throat  seemed 
to  be  burning  brand,  and  when  he 
moved  his  tongue  sand  grated  on  the 
roof  of  his  mouth.  The  lethargy 
seemed  to  be  affecting  his  brain  also 
now,  and  dullness  came  over  his  mind 
After  a  while  he  managed  to  stagger 
to  his  feet,  but  at  bis  first  step  he 
fell  headlong,  and  he  was  too  weak 
to  rise. 

Thought  of  reaching  his  claim  seem- 


ed to  have  left  him.  He  didn't  mind 
so  mucb  now.  Joe  deserved  the  gold 
more  than  he  did  anyhow,  for  Joe 
was  younger.  The  buzzards  were 
gone — and  he  needed  sleep — 

But  suddenly  a  thought  seemed  to 
enter  his  fagged  mind  so  forcibly  that 
he  half  forced  his  sagging  body  to  a 
sitting  position,  and  his  hands  clench- 
ed weakly  into  fists.  For  the  first 
time  he  realized  he  was  alone^  A 
question  asserted  itself  in  his  mind. 
What  had  become  of  the  man  he  had 
saved? 

As  the  true  significance  of  the 
treachery  dawned  upon  him,  an  un- 
reasoning hatred  seeme  to  possess  his 
soul.  He  had  given  the  man  his  last 
water — had  literally  sacrificed  his  own 
chance  of  life  for  another.  And  in 
return"?  The  man,  stronger  by  the 
water,  had  deserted  him,  had  gone 
ahead  and  left  him  to  die !  Possibly 
would  even  invent  a  fictitious  story 
of  his  death,  and  get  his  share  of  the 
gold. 

There  is  a  sacred  code  against  leav- 
ing a  man  to  die  aloffie  In  the  desert, 
which  is  adhered  to  by  all  mankind. 
To  break  this  code  is,  to  the  men  of 
the  desert  country,  one  of  the  great- 
est crimes  imaginable.  This  man — 
Drummond's  brother —  had  broken  it. 
The  bitter  hate  in  Sedgwick's  soul 
increasd. 

He  knew  he  never  had  long  to  live. 
The  gold  was  forgotten.  He  had  seen 
men  die  of  thirst  before,  and  it  was 
not  a  pleasant  thing  to  thing  of.  He. 
hoped,  however,  that  he  could  last 
long  enough  to  make  Drummond  pay. 
He  reasoned  that  Drummond  him- 
self was  not  strong  enough  to  travel 
far — he  would  obviously  camp  some- 
where close  by. 

And    if   lie   did — Sedgwick   fondled 
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the  heavy  gun  at  his  hip  lovingly. 
The  touch  of  the  steei  seemed  to 
send  new  life  through  his  throbbing 
body.  With  the  coming  of  night,  the 
fever  of  his  thirst  had  somewhat  abat- 
ed, and  after  a  few  attempts  he  man- 
aged to  gain  his  feet  ,  and  went  lurch- 
ing down  the  trail,  naif-crazed  in 
his  sudden  hysterical  hatred,  the  big 
gun  clutched  in  his  hand  in  a  vise- 
like grip. 

A  dozen  steps  away  he  fell,  but  he 
rose  laboriously  and  staggered  on. 
The  hatred  that  had  so  suddenly  con- 
sume him  seemed  to  lend  him  an  uu 
canny  strength ;  seemed  to  be  the  only 
factor  that  compelled  his  failing  body 
mechanically  onward.  Another  time 
he  tripped  and  fell,  and  this  time  he 
stayed  down  a  while,  resting,  waiting, 
listening. 

It  was  possibly  ten  minutes  la^er 
that  he  heard  the  sound.  It  came 
from  the  trail  ahead  of  him — a  faint, 
dull  noise,  like  somebody  pushing 
weary  feet  through  the  dragging 
sand.  A  demoniacal  smile  wreathed 
the  ghastly  face  of  Sedgwick,  and  he 
crouched  lower  in  the  sand,  the  big 
gun  pushed  in  front  of  him.  Ho 
waited.  The  noise  grew  closer.  Over 
all,  the  moon,  rising  out  of  the  east, 
cast  a  mellow  illumination,  which, 
reflected  by  the  white  of  the  sand, 
made  objects  appear  dim  and  dis- 
tant. 

The  slushing  noise  grew  closer,  and 
a  dark  object  appeared  clown  the  faint 
semblance  of  a  trail.  Sedgwick 
glowered  with  maniacal  glee — the  man 
was  Drummond.  Fate  seemed  to  be 
playing  into  his  hands. 

He  waited  until  the  figure  appeared 
more   distinct.     Then   with   slow   pre- 
cision, perhaps  due   to  his  weakness, 
'he  drew  back  the  hammer  of  his  gun, 


and  sighted  over  the  gleaming  barrel. 
Funny,  but  somehow  the  gun  seem- 
ed to  waver  in  his  unsteady  hand — 
he  couldn't  find  his  object  over  the 
sights.  His  eyes  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing dim  again,  and  the  red  mist  was 
appearing.  Sedgwick  cursed  his  weak- 
ness veromously",  then  leveled  out 
the  gun  in  his  trembling  hand  and 
pressed  the  trigger. 

Even  with  the  flash  of  red,  he  heard 
the  droning  whine  of  his  bullet  as  it 
sped  away  through  the  night.  He 
had  missed.  The  figure  in  the  trail 
was  running  towafrd  him,  ducking 
as  it  came.  Again  Sedgwick  tried 
to  elevate  the  gun,  again  he  pulled 
the  trigger,  but  the  bullet  plowed  the 
sand  two  feet  in  front  of  him. 

A  strong  hand  tore  the  gun  from 
his  grasp;  then,  as  everything  went 
black  before  his  burning  eyes,  he 
felt  himself  being  laid  gently  on  the 
sand,  and  heard  the  inaudible  murmur 
of  a  voice  above  him.  For  the  second 
time  that  day  he  fainted. 

When  Sedgwick  awake  again,  it  was 
to  the  touch  of  something  cool  and 
refreshing  being  trickled  down  his 
throat  and  over  his  faa$.  It  was 
a  long  while,  however,  before  the 
stupor  entirely  left  him,  and,  even 
then,  he  was  too  weaK  and  sick  to 
move.  But  he  looked  up  eagerly, 
questioning,  in  the  face  above  him — 
that   of  -Drunrmond. 

' '  Did  you  mistake  me  for  a  coy- 
ote?" Drummond  was  asking,  "or 
did  you  think  I'd  left  you  for  good1? 
I'm  sorry,  old  man,  that  I  couldn't 
explain,  but  when  you  keeled  over, 
I  started  lookin '  around.  I  never 
realized  just  where  we  were  until 
after  you  revived  me.  I  happened 
to  know  a  water  hole  close  by  that 
wasn't  dry,  so  I  left  you  in  the  shade 
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of  the  boulder  and  went,  to  find  it. 
It  was  the  only  thing  to  do — I  didn't 
think  you'd  come  to  when  I  was 
gone. ' ' 

Sedgwick  was  silent  for  a  while, 
then  slowly,  t tremblingly,  he  held  out 
his  hand. 

"You're  sure  white,"  he  said 
hubly,  "just  like  Joe.  I'm  not  asking 
you  to  forgive  mj'  suspicions,  for  I  was 


crazy  at  the  time.  But  I  happen  to 
be,  your  brother's  partner — and — if 
your  claim  should  fail  to  pan  out  the 
way  it  should,  why  I  guess  we  could 
take  in  another  partner  if  Joe's  will- 
ing. And  he  will,  being  you're  his 
brother.  Got  any  more  water,  pard? 
Let  me  have  a  few  more  swallows  will 
you?" 


AN  INDIAN  TKAIT. 


Among  the  most  marked  traits  of  the  American  Indian  is  his  use  of 
figures  of  speech.  At  the  reservation  on  Walpole  Island,  in  the  St. 
Clair  River,  a  spuaw  was  one  day  sccolding  a  little  pappoose.  The  father 
of  the  lad  turned  upon  her,  reprovingly,  and  said: 

' '  Tahita,  use  not  such  big  words.     His  ears  are  very  small. ' ' 

When  another  squaw  went  to  live  in  the  wigwam  of  her  brave,  the 
man  gave  her  the  following  advice.  Pointing  to  the  tower  of  the  village 
church,  he  said: 

"Be  like  that  clock — and  not  like  it!  Be  like  it  in  being  always  on 
time — never  too  fast  nor  too  slow.  Be  not  like  it,  in  wanting  to  be  heard 
all  over  the  village.  Be  like  the  echo,  in  giving  back  a  soft  response — 
never  too  loud  and  boisterous — never  sullen  and  glum.  Be  not  like  the 
echo,  in  always  wanting  to  have  the  last  word!" — Exchange. 


'THE  WORK  THAT'S  NEAREST.' 


By  J.  L.  Glover. 


"Do  the  work  that's  nearest" 
The  railway  station  was  crowded. 
There  was  an  excursion,  and  the 
pleasure-seekers  were  .hurrying  for 
their  train,  laughing  and  jostling 
each  other  good-humoredly  All  was 
fun  and  good-nature,  in  spite  of  the 
rush. 

A  merry  group  of  young  people 
entered  the  station  together,  laden 
with  baskets  and  lunch  boxes,  evi- 
dently bound  for  a  good  time.  They 
were  rather  late,  and  they  surged  to- 
ward the  gate,  breathless  and  laugh- 


ing, pressing  through  the  crowd. 

Suddenly,  one  of  the  group,  a 
pretty,  slender  girl  in  dark  blue, 
paused  in  the  headlong  rush,  and 
dropped  back. 

"What's  the  matter,  Milly? 
"What  are  you  stopping  for?  You- 
'll be  left  if  you  don't  look  out.  We 
haven 't  any  too  much  time  as  it  is, ' ; 
called  her  companions,  looking  back 
impatiently. 

The  girl  had  paused  beside  an  old 
gentleman  who  was  slowly  making 
his  way    forward,  shouldered  and  el- 
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bowed  by  the  crowd.  He  carried  a 
heavy  suitcase  and  walked  feebly, 
looking  bewildered  by  the  noise  and 
confusion.  The  girl's  quick  eyes  had 
noted  his   difficulty. 

"Can  I  help  you,  sir?  Let  me 
take  your  suitcase,"  she  said,  offer- 
ing to  take  it  from  his  hand.  But 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
and  he  resisted  her  effort  to  relieve 
him. 

'No,  no,  my  dear,  I  could  not  let  a 
lads'  carry  my  suitcase.  If  I  could 
find  a  porter — but  they  all  seem  so 
busy — ' ' 

"I'll  call  one  for  you,"  said  the 
girl,  and  in  a  moment  a  uniformed 
individual  stood  before  them,  all  po- 
liteness. He  picked  up  the  suitcase, 
and  hurried  forward,  too  quickly  for 
the  old  gentleman's  feeble  steps  to 
follow  him  fast  enough.  Milicent 
saw  that  he  was  anxious  for  the  fate 
of  his  1  uggage.  There  was  every 
likelihood  that  it  would  make  the 
train  and  he  would  not.  Instantly 
she  slackened  her  own  steps  and 
took  his  arm. 

' '  It  is  so  hard  to  get  on  rapidly 
in  this  crowd.  May  I  walk  with  you, 
sir?"  she  said,  as  if  it  were  she  who 
needed  protection  and  help. 

"Come  on,  Milly,  you  will  lose  the 
train,"  called  her  party,  far  ahead; 
but  the  girl  only  shook  her  head, 
smiling. 

"I'm  coming,  don't  wait  on  me; 
there  is  time  enough,"  she  answered. 

The  old  gentleman  saw  through 
her  kind  little  ruse,  but  he  smiled 
and  thankfully  accepted  her  aid. 
In  a  few  moments  they  had  reached 
the  train,  where  the  porter  waited 
impatiently    with    the    suitcase. 

"All  but  got  left,  sir;  train  just 
starting,"  he  remarked  as  he  helped 


the  passenger  on  and  tossed  the  suit- 
case after  him  as  he  mounted  the 
step   and  was   safely  on  board. 

'Thank  you,  my  dear.  I  hope  you 
will  have  a  pleasant  time;  you  are 
in  the  way  to  do  so,"  was  all  the  old 
gentleman  had  time  to  say  by  way  of 
thanks;  and  Milicent,  who  had  stop- 
ped to  see  him  safely  on  his  train, 
nodded  and  waved  a  smiling  good- 
bye, before  she  hastened  to  rejoin  her 
own  party. 

"What  on  earth  did  you  have  to 
stop  to  look  after  that  old  codger 
for?"  asked  Isabel  Conway,  crossly, 
as  she  came  up  to  them,  breathless. 
"You  very  nearly  missed  the  trip, 
for  the  train  is  just  about  to  start, 
and  we   couldn't   wait   for  you," 

' 'Well,  a  miss  is  every  bit  as  good 
as  a  mile,"  laughed  Milicent,  as  she 
sprang  up  the  step  on  the  conduc- 
tor 's  cry  of  ' ' Board !  "  "I  could 
not  help  it,  really,  girls,"  she  apolo- 
gized. "He  looked  so  helpless  and 
feeble,  I  couldn't  leave  him  to  get 
on  alone.  He  would  have  lost  his 
train,  and  been  so  dissappointed. 
I  'm  sure  it  was  important  to  him  to 
catcli   it,   he   looked   so  worried." 

"Well,  and  if  he  had,  what  did 
it  matter  to  you?  People  as  old  as 
that  have  no  business  to  be  traveling 
alone.  They  are  a  public  nuisance. 
Suppose  he  had  caused  you  to  miss 
your  train?" 

There  was  a  momentary  flash  in 
Milicent 's  gray  eyes. 

"It  was  no  affair  of  mine  as  to 
whether  he  ought  to  be  traveling 
alone  or  not, "she  said  quietly,  "but 
it  was  my  business  to  help  him,  if 
he  needed  help  and  I  could  give  it. 
Perhaps  his  business  was  more  im- 
portant than  mine.  Anyway,  I  am 
srlad   I   did." 
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Then  the  subject  dropped,  and  in 
the  merry  day  that  followed,  the  old 
gentleman  was  forgotten.  Milicent 
was  the  happiest  of  the  party,  with- 
out troubling  to  ask  herself  the  rea- 
son for  her'  happiness. 

A  week  or  two  later  she  was  sur- 
prised to  receive  a  little  package 
and  a  letter,  both  directed  in  the 
same  hand,  which  she  had  never  seen 
before. 

"Who  can  be  writing  to  me,  and 
sending  me  a  parcel  ? ' '  she  wonder- 
ed. 

' '  Open  them,  and  you  will  find 
out,"  counselled  her  mother,  nearly 
as  much  excited  and  mystified  as 
herself. 

Milly  untied  the  cord  which  tied 
the  little  parcel  first.  Then  she 
changed  her  mind  and  broke  the  seal 
of  the  letter.  Unfolding  the.  large, 
crackling  sheet,  she  read  with  won- 
dering eyes : 
"My    dear   young   lady: 

You  may  be  surprised  to  receive 
this;  but  I  feel  impelled  to  write  and 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  me, 
as  I  was  unable  to  do  on  the  day  you 
so  generously  risked  losing  your  own 
pleasure  in  order  to  help  me  to  make 
that  train,  which  without  your  aid  I 
should  certainly  have  missed  I  re- 
gretted not  having  time  to  thank  my 
kind  little  Samaritan  as  I  should 
have  liked  to  do  more  adequately; 
but   trains   wait   for  no   man. 

"By  good  fortune,  however,  there 
was  an  acquaintance  of  yours  on 
board,  who  saw  the  whole  affair 
from  the  window,  and  was  able  to 
give  me  your  name  and  address,  so 
that  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  thank 
you,  and  to  explain  my  anxiety  to 
cttch  that,  train,  and  the  great  ser- 
vice you  did  me  when  you  helped  me 


to  do  so. 

' '  As  often  happens  when  we  do 
what  seems  a  slight  kindness  to  a 
stranger,  it  was  much  more  than  you 
thought  you  were  doing.  You  only 
saw  an  old  man  hurrying  to  take  his  j 
train,  and  you  thoughtfully  helped 
him.  You  did  not  know  that  a  fath-  I 
er  was  hastening  to  the  bedside  of 
his  dying  daughter,  and  that  if  I 
had  missed  that  train,  I  should  never 
have  looked  upon  my  child  in  this 
life   again. 

' '  Therefore,  I  have  this  comfort 
to  bless  you  for,  and  if  we  never 
meet  again  in  this  world,  I  shall  al- 
ways carry  with  me  the  warm  rec- 
ollection of  your  kindly  deed,  done, 
I  am  sure,  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
said,  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.' 

"I  am  venturing  to  send  you,  with 
this,  a  little  remembrance  of  my  dear 
child,  a  trinket  which  she  often 
wore,  and  would  like  you  to  have. 
Will  you  wear  it  for  her  sake,  and 
for  that  of  an  old  man  whose  bless- 
ing will  go  with  you,  my  dear,  on 
your   journey   through   life?" 

"And  believe  me  cordially  and 
gratefully    yours, 

Robert    Moore" 

The  "little  remembrance"  was  a 
locket,  delicately  chased,  on  a  slen- 
der gold  chain.  Within  lay  a  lock 
of  soft  gold-brown  hair,  doubtless 
that  of  the  dead  girl  who  had  seen 
her  father  once  more,  thanks  to  Mil- 
cent's    sympathetic    kindness. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  lears  over  the 
letter    and    the   gift, 

"Oh,  suppose  I  had  been  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  help  him !  He 
would  never  have  seen  her  again! 
And    I    should     never    have    known. 
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And  it  was  so  little,  after  all,  for  me 
to  do,  and  yet  it  meant  so  much  to 
them!  It  frightens  me  to  think  of 
it,  mother,  of  how  much  may  depend 
on   our   slightest   actions. ' ' 

"It  need  not,  my  dear,  if  you  just 
go  on  as  you  did  that  day — doing 
the  little  neighborly  kindnesses  that 
come  to  one's  hand  to  be  done — just 
giving  a  helping  hand  where  needed, 
without  thinking  of  reward.  We 
may  never  see  the  reward  in  this  life, 


but  we  know  from  our  Lord's  own 
words  that  we  shall  in  nowise  lose  it. 
And  it  only  means  just  doing  the 
nearest  duty,  that  of  helping  one's 
neighbor. ' ' 

"If  I  had  not!"  sighed  Milicent 
clasping  the  chain  about  her  neck. 
"And  often  I  am  in  such  a  hurry 
that  I  do  not  stop  to  see  if  anyone 
does  need  a  helping  hand.  I  shall 
wear  this  always,  to  keep  me  from 
forgetting. ' ' 


TREES. 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  peoms  lovely  as  a  tree.. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  pressed  » 
Against  the  sweet  earths  flowing  breast; 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray. 

A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair. 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain 
Who  intimately  live  with  rain. 


Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me 

But  only  God  can  make  a  tree! — Joyce  Kilmer. 
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STYLES  IN  DRESS 

By  Mrs.  H.  E.  Monroe. 


Roger  W.  Babson,  a  prominent 
statistician,,  gave  out  the  following  in 
an  article  in  the  Continent:  "I  was 
once  at  a  convention  of  manufac- 
turers of  women 's  garments.  A 
group  of  disreputable  men  sat  in  a 
hotel  room  drinking  and  smoking, 
and  determined  what  the  women  of 
the  country  should  wear  two  years 
hence.  They  laughed  and  joked,  about 
the  thing,  yet  every  woman  who  could 
afford  it,  whether  she  was  a  minister's 
wife  or  a  shallow  flirt,  followed  the 
orders  of  that  convention.  If 
fashions  are  inevitable,  they  ought  to 
be  determined  by  the  better  element 
of  the  community  instead  of  by  the 
worst,  especially  when  a  change  can 
be  so  easily  accomplished. ' '  There 
is  a  concerned  and  studied  purpose 
on  the  part  of  certain  classes  of  per- 
sons to   destroy  female  modestv  and 


virtue.  Look  where  you  will,  in 
newspaper,  magazine,  handbill,  or 
bulletin  board,  advertising  soap,  cig- 
arettes or  stockings,  you  are  greet- 
ed with  the  female  profile  in  some 
"suggestive"'  pose.  These  purvey- 
ors of  immoral  suggestions  camou- 
flage their  vice  by  calling  it  ' '  art. ' ' 
Perhaps  this  "pose"  springs  from 
that  frame  of  mind  expressed  by 
Ruskin  in  his  "Art  of  England," 
when  he  says,  "The  young  people  of 
this  day  desire  to  be  painted  first  as 
proud,  saying,  '  How  grand  I  am ; ' 
next  as  immodest,  saying,  'How  beau- 
tiful I  am.'  '  If  we  cannot  have 
beauty  without  immodest}*,  and  art 
without  sensuality,  we  would  better 
have  neither.  The  time  is  ripe  for 
a  woman's  crusuade  against  this  in- 
sult to  their  dignity  and  honor. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


By  J.  J. 

Roy  Lingenfelt,  a  member  of  the 
eighth  cottage,  was  paroled  last  week. 
We  wish  him  a  success  at  home. 


Jones,  Jr. 
good    records    at    the   institution. 


The  boys  who  were  visited  by  rel- 
atives last  Wednesday  were :  James 
Fisher,  James  Davis,  Herbert  Poteat, 
Jack  Stewart,  James  Robinson  and 
Douglas  Williams. 


Joe  Mason  and  Grover  Cook,  mem- 
bers of  the  seventh  and  twelfth 
cottages,  have  left  us  with  honor- 
ble    paroles,    both    boys    have      made 


John  Forrester,  Robert  Garrison 
and  Gordon  Ellis  have  been  placed  in 
the  bakery. 

Rev.  Martin,  pastor  of  the  fir  it 
Baptist  Church,  of  Concord,  conducted 
the  services  last  Sunday  afternoon 
he  made  a  very  interesting  talk  which 
was   enjoyed   by  everyone. 


Wayne    Carpenter,    formally  a    boy 
at   the  institution,  paid  the  school  a 
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visit  one  day  last  week  and  the  boys 
were  all  glad  to  see  him.  Carpenter 
was  a  member  of  the  eighth  cottage 
while  here.  He  was  paroled  in  Janu- 
ary. 


The  band  is  progressing  rapidly 
under  the  direction  of  our  talented 
instructor  Mr.  Owensby,  eight  clair- 
nets,  two  cornets,  two  saxaphones  anrl 
one  Sousaphone  base  are  a  recent 
addition,  making  our  band  a  total  of 
31  members. 


Some  of  the  smaller  boys  have  been 
practicing  singing,  for  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing entertainment,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Miss  Vernie  Goodman  and 
Mr.  W.  W.  Johnson. 


Earnest  Whithurst,  a  member  of 
the  seventh  cottage,  has  returned  to 
the  institution,  after  spending  a.  few 
days  with  his  people  in  Bethel. 


The  boys  were  all  glad  to  see  a 
show  last  Monday  evening  ,  the  name 
of  the  picture  was  Making  the  Grade 
and  one  comedy.  The  boys  all  cer- 
tainly had  a  good  time  seeing  one 
show  this  week.  The  boys  certainly 
do  appreciate  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J. 
G.  Parks  in  giving  the  machine  to  the 
school. 

The   Cone   Literarv   Society   of  the 


first,  cottag'e,  was  called  to  order  las! 
Tuesday  evening  by  President  Fer- 
guson. The  Program  for  the  eve- 
ning was  as  follows :  Bible  reading 
by  John  Kennon,  Declamations  by 
John  Kibit  and  Arnold  Cecil.  The 
Debate  for  the  evening  was :  Re- 
solved ' '  That  Moving  Picture  shows 
are  more  harmful  to  the  youth  than 
reading  Trashy  Novels.  The  nega- 
tive  side   won. 


Two    Charlie    Carters. 

"And  what  is  your  name,  son?" — 
' '  Charlie  Carter, ' '  affirmed  the  new7 
boy  with  emphasis.  And  the  folks 
in  the  office  looked  amused.  It  was 
all  a  mistake,  of  course.  For  Charlie 
Carter  has  arrived  at  the  school  two 
hours  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  and 
from  a  totally  different  county.  But 
the  latest  comer  was  red-headed  and 
blue-eyed,  and  even  if  he  was  only 
elveen  years  old  he  didn't  propose  to 
let  another  boy  walk  off  with  his 
name  like  that.  So  the  first  boy  was 
found  and  called  out  from  a  group  of 
boys  on  the  campus.  "What  is  your 
name?"  he  was  asked."  "Charlie 
Carter.  "  "  And  your, ' '  turning  to 
the  younger — ' '  Charlie  Carter. ' '  It 
seemed  like  a  joke,  but  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  papers  proved  that  two 
Charlie  Carters  had  arrived  at  the 
school  on  the  same  afternoon.  Ex- 
cept for  small  things  like  difference 
in  age,  appearance,  etc.,  they  are  just 
the  same  boy. 


HONOR  ROLL. 


Boom  No.   1 
"A" 
Rodney  Cain,  Arther  Duke,  Oscar 


Jonhson,  Chas.  Beech,  Theodore  Wal- 
lace,   Louie.   Pate,    Valton   Lee,    Irvin 
Turner,    Eari    Little,    Clyde    Piorce, 
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Jas.  O'quin,  Carl  Osborn,  Roby 
Mullies,  Thos.  Sessoms,  Carl  Henry, 
Robert  Ferguson,  Lambeth  Cavenaugh, 
Vaughen  Smith,  Glenn  Miller,  Chas. 
Blackman,  Geo.  Howard,  Albert  Hill, 
Evierett  Goodrich,  J.  J.  Jones  Jr. 
Aubrv  Weaver,  Herbert  Apple. 

"B" 
Vernon  Lauder,  Jas.  Gillispie,  Jno. 
Keenan,  Geo.  Lafferty,  Alwyn  Shinn, 
George  Lewis,  James  Robinson,  Ben 
Lee  McBride,,  Clint  Wright,  Wash- 
ington Pickett,  Chas.  Grossman,  Jas. 
Davis,  David  Brown,  Sarnie  Osborn, 
Jesse  Wall,  Claiborne  Jolly,  Vestal 
Yarborough,  Robt.  Lee,  Elwin  Green, 
Claud  Evans,  Harry  Dalton. 
Room  No.   3 

"A" 
Russel  Capps,  Alfred  Ethridge, 
Frank  Hill,  Clifton  Hadrich,  Carl- 
ton Hegan,  Roy  Johnson,  James 
Long,  Solomon  Thompson,  Paul  Camp, 
Jas.  Cumbie,  Jas.  Ford,  Edward 
Ellis,  Carlyle  Hardy,  Edward  Cren- 
shaw, Arnold  Teague,  Walter  Will- 
iams,  Clyde  Hollingsworth. 

"B" 

Groves   Lewis,   Paul    Hegar,    Lester 

Morris,  Alvin  Buck,  Samuel  Stevens, 

Connie  Loman,  James  Caviness,  Luke 

Patterson,   Herbert  Orr. 

Room   No.   4 

"A" 
Charles  Sherrill,  Cebern  McComel!, 
Brevard  McLandon,  Brodie  Riley, 
Raymond  Kenedy,  Calvin  Forbush, 
Rex  Weathersby,  Furmran  Wishon, 
Joihn  Kivetfc,  David  Qu;een,  Sam 
Smith,  Jay  Lambert,  Clarence  May- 
nard,  Paul  Oldham,  Jesse  Harrel,  Ed 
Moses,  Reggie  Brown,  Bruce  Bennett. 

"B" 
Clyde    Trollinger,    William    Burns, 


Harold  King,  Jeff  Blizzard,  Cedric 
Bass,  John  Creech,  Herman  Hemric, 
Bill  Rising,  Allen  Byers,  Ned  Morris, 
Alfred  Stamey,  Jesse  Hurley,  Daniel 
Nethercut,  Harold  Crary,  Pearson 
Hunsucker,  James  Beddingfield,  Hill 
Ellington. 

Room,  No  5 

"A" 

Lattie  McClamb,  Parks  Earnheart, 

Andrew  Parker,  Claud  Wilson,  Thos.  , 

Tedder,  Earl  Edwards,  Ralph  Clinard,  ! 

Georg   Lewis,    James   Robinson,   Ben 

Cook,   Frank  Ledford,  Willie  Rector,  J 

Lester  Franklin,  Winnie  Frink,  Chas.l 

Carter,    Van    David,    Eugene    Keller,! 

Robert    Sisk,    Walter   Culler,    Mastonl 

Britt,    Samuel   De   Von,    Otis   Floyd,! 

John  Tommision,  Larry  Griffith,  Wood"  J 

row  Kivett,  Ralph  Glover,  Dave  Whit-J 
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I  TWO  POWERS. 


*  Dr.  John  Holland  said  there  are  an  angel  and  an 

*  animal  in  each  breast.  The  animal  clamors  for  tne  * 
%  gratification  of  the  desires  of  the  flesh;  but  the  .;. 
*|  angel  refuses  to  yield.     The  angel  says:    "This  is  % 

*  not  the  best  way.    This  is  not  the  high  way.     There  * 

*  is  a  better  way."     The  animal  seizes  the  scepter,  ♦ 

*  usurps  the  throne,  and  proclaims  his  superiority 
%  and  sovereignty.  But  the  angel  struggles  to  dis- 
*?  arm  the  tyrant  and  cast  him  out.     In  some  cases  * 

*  the  issue  is  in  favor   of  the   angel  and  in   other  * 

*  cases  it  is  in  favor  of  the  animal.  It  is  the  old  ♦:♦ 
%  battle  between  Jehovah  and  Baal,  betwesn  God  and  % 
¥  mammon,  between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit.  % 
♦:*  ♦ 

.;.  * 
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LUCKY  THIRTEEN.      '       " 

With  this  issue  this  paper  completes  its  twelfth  volume.  The  Uplift 
came  into  existence  more  than  twelve  years  ago  a,s  a  monthly,  for' two  chief 
purposes:  one,  to  afford  the  convenient  means  of  giving  a  number  qf  boys  the 
opportunity  of  learning  a  trade,  which  would  be  to  them  a  source  of  fine  learn- 
ing and  a  fine  equipment  for  remunerative  work  out  in  the  world.  This  has 
lesulted  in  a  larger  degree  than  we  had  hoped  for;  second,  we  desired  to  have  a 
convenient  and  an  agreeable  method  of  introducing  the  Jackson  Training 
School  and  its  aims  and  wrork  to  the  general  public,  through  choice  avenues 
jn  each  county  of  the  state.     This  purpose,  too,  has  been  very  gratifying. 

When  the  World  War  came  on,  our  force  was  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  institution  had  to  curtail  some  of  its  activities.  The  only  thing 
that  could  be  done  at  the  time,  without  disrupting  the  daily  operations  of 
the  institution,  was  to  close  down  the  printing  office.  When  the  publication 
was  resumed  after  business  had  returned  to  a  more  normal  condition,  The 
Uplift  chose  to  be  a  weekly  rather  than  a  monthly.  This  makes  it  a  more 
successful  agency  in  the  two  purposes  it  entertained  when  first  established. 

What  kind  of  service  this  writer  has  rendered  is  an  open  book  to  the 
many  who  read  it  week  after  we^k ;  and  though  a  gratuitous  service,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  remuneration,  being  all  the  while  no  small  labor  and 
responsibility  as  a  gift  of  love  to  the  great  cause  that  engages  the  institution 
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the  editor  is  oftentimes  made  to  feel  good  in  seeing  some  splendid  results 
from  his  labors,  and  the  many  commendations  by  choice  friends  and  others 
constitute  a  challenge  not  grow  weary  in  the  cause. 

The  next  volume  is  the  thirteenth — may  it  prove  harmless  as  it  has  so 
nicely  done  in  the  past,  and  forever  knock  out  all  superstition  about  this  num- 
ber, from  which  so  many  shy.  Here's  happy  greetings  and  best  wishes  for 
the  entire  Uplift  cconstitueney. 

********        * 

THE  PUBLIC  STANDS  WATCHING  AND  COMMENTING. 

Perhaps  the  only  criticism  of  methods  employed  in  the  building  of  im- 
proved highways  in  the  state,  that  seems  at  all  justified  by  what  the  pub- 
lic sees  with  its  own  eyes,  is  directed  at  the  lordliness  of  the  bunch  of  engineers 
and  their  helpers  that  swarm  about  a  single  project. 

At  this  time  criticism  is  aimed  at  the  conduct  of  a  certain  highway  con- 
struction in  the  state,  where  a  horse-back  opinion  charges  too  much  lost  mo- 
tion, occasioned  by  the  performance  of  these  engineers  and  their  helpers. 
Their  base  of  operation  is  twenty-odd  miles  distant.  Up  in  the  day  they  go 
dashing  to  and  fro,  point  their  instruments  awhile,  drive  several  stakes  and 
then  return  to  the  base.  It  seems  to  require  always  three  men  and  often- 
times four  to  accomplish  this  piece  of  business. 

All  this  may  be  necessary;  and  the  average  citizen,  not  knowing  the  neces- 
sity for  such  performance  and  failing  to  see  any  excuse  for  such,  uses  his 
liberty  in  lodging  or  muttering  criticisms.  This  same  complaining  public  is 
loud  in  its  condemnation  of  the  genius  that  stands  over  the  construction  of  a 
concrete  bridge.  For  instance:  a  certain  concrete  bridge  is  nearing  comple- 
tion, lacking  one  and  the  last  span.  The  forms  are  ready  and  the  contractors 
ieady  and  anxious  to  '-go  to  it.''  The  public  is  rolling  under  its  mouth  some 
choice  morsels.  Can  they  be  true?  This  watching  engineer  is  credited  by  the 
public  with  having  issued  orders  to  the  contractors  to  "hold  up,"  that  they 
are  ahead  of  the  program.  That  same  meddlesome  public  charges  the  engineer 
with  the  fear  of  shortening  his  term  of  service  on  this  project,  and  to  make 
it  come  out  according  to  his  or  somebody  else's  program,  orders  the  contrac- 
tors to  mark  time,  by  going  off  and  giving  another  bridge  "the  rub  down,"  a 
thing  that  can  be  done  when  weather  conditions  will  not  permit  work  on  the 
bridge  now  nearing  completion  and  held  up.  • 

The  foregoing  charges  may  or  may  not  be  true;  but  the  thing  stands  there 
for  days  just  as  the  public  alleges,  and,  while  the  contractors  are  anxious  to 
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"go  to  it,"  the  man  in  charge  of  "the  program"  stands  immovable.     The 
public  has  eyes  and  it  is  given  to  comment. 

******** 

IT  IS  OVER. 

The  election  is  over  and  the  chasm  is  bridged  and  everybody  is  in  good 
humor  or  ought  to  be.  The  results  were  not  all  one  could  wish — that  is  a 
feature  that  goes  with  every  election. 

President  Coolidge,  who  was  accused  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  Longworth  of  hav- 
ing been  weaned  on  a  pickle,  does  not  now  fill  the  description.  Now  that  his 
overwhelming  election  to  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
was  so  gratifying  he  wears  a  smile  that  won't  come  off.  The  republicans  have 
increased  their  majority  in  the  House,  with  a  Senate  not  so  certain  of  control. 

There  seems  no  end  to  the  majority  of  Hon.  Angus  Wilton  McLean  for 
governor  of  North  Carolina;  the  legislature  is  democratic;  but  there  is  some 
disappointment  over  the  outcome  in  Johnston  and  Catawba  counties,  which 
used  to  be  hot  contestants  for  Zeb  Vance's  silk  flag  that  went  to  the  county 
that  rolled  up  the  largest  democratic  majority.  These  counties  went  republi- 
can at  the  recent  election. 

The  referendum  providing  for  a  loan  fund  for  the  World  War  soldiers 
carried  by  a  handsome  majority ;  and  all  the  amendments  carried  save  one, 
that  providing  for  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  legislators  for  from  $4.03 
to  $10.00  per  day.  This  one  seems  to  have  been  defeated. by  a  small  ma- 
jority. 

The  Port  Bill  and  Ship  Line,  providing  for  the  issuing  of  eight  and  a  half 
million  of  dollars  in  bonds  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  Some  of  the 
enthusiastic  proponents  felt  that  it  would  carry  by  a  one  hundred  thousand 
majority  in  the  state,  but  it  was  badly  defeated,  and  the  indications  now  are 
that  the  majority  against  that  measure  will  reach  75,000.  But  for  a  new 
idea,  with  which  a  great  majority  of  the  people  were  not  familiar  and  being 
generally  opposed  to  the  issue  of  bonds,  it  received  a  greater  vote  than  con- 
servative people  had  supposed  possible. 

WILLIAM  WALTON  KITCHIN. 

The  strenuosity  and  the  exactions  of  politics  and  statesmanship,  such  as 
are  regarded  orthodox  in  North  Carolina,  have  collected  more  toll,  in  taking 
from  earth  a  brilliant  son  in  the  person  of  William  Walton  Kitchin,  late 
Governor  of  North   Carolina.     For  more   than   four  years  this   distinguished 
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citizen  had  been  battling  with  the  terrors  of  A  disease  that  slowly  sapped  bis 
vitality,  physical  and  mental.  He  died  at  his  home,  in  Scotland  Keek,  Sunday 
morning,  surrounded  by  loved  ones. 

Mr.  Kitchin,  like  his  brother,  Congressman  Claud  Kitehin,  was  too  young 
to  die;  but  he  paid  the  toll  of  a  strenuous  life,  devoted  to  his  political  ambi- 
tions in  the  service  of  his  people  and  for  those  things  that  he  thought  for 
their  best  interest.  There  seems  a  fatality,  in  recent  years,  attached  to  the 
office  of  governor  of  North  Carolina.  Others  have  died  too  young,  as  men 
count  years.  Glenn  died  at  an  early  age;  Aycock  was  not  an  old  man;  Craig 
impaired  his  constitution  in  his  public  efforts;  Bickett  suffered  quickly  the  . 
penalties  of  his  strenuous  life  and  the  state  is  now  without  an  ex-governor  in 
the  flesh. 

In  his  personal  cleanness  of  life,  Gov.  Kitchin  was  a  model.  Handosme  in 
physique,  a  Chesterfield  in  manners,  brilliant  and  powerful  in  mind,  eloquent 
and  dashing,  fearless  and  courageous — there  are  others  that  made  him  a  con- 
spicuous figure.  But  these  could  not  stay  the  silent  enemy  that  stole  upon  him 
and  he  went  down. 

SERVICE. 

The  Sheltering  Home  Circle  of  the  King's  Daughters,  of  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham, is  rejoicing  over  a  season  of  prosperity.  This  Circle  of  consecrated 
women  have  been  mothering  a  Home  for  Old  Women  in  their  midst.  From 
every  point  of  view  it  has  been  a  gratifying  success,  and  has  carried  comfort 
and  ease  and  solace  to  a  large  number  of  women,  who  had  arrived  at  that 
point  of  life  and  circumstances  where  aid  would  be  welcome.  This  home  sup- 
plied their  needs. 

Growing  beyond  its  capacity  to  meet  the  requirements  these  ladies  set  about 
to  get  a  larger  and  better  adapted  Home.  They  now  have  in  hand  a  suffi- 
cient fund  to  erect  such  a  building  for  a  new  Old  Ladies'  Home.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  generous  donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  by  Mrs.  B.  X. 
Duke  and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  by  that  great  captain  of  development, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Duke. 

From  a  private  note  from  Mrs.  Z.  A.  Roehelle,  the  treasurer  of  the  Durham 
Circle  and  also  treasurer  of  the  state  organization  of  The  King's  Daughters, 
The  Uplift  learns  that  this  Circle  is  now  engaged  in  raising  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  the  furnishing  of  the  building,  the  erection  of  which  will  be  begun 
in  January.     The   busy   women  of  this  Durham   Circle   have   just   pulled    off 
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a  Barbecue  and  Brunswick  Stew  as  a  starter  towards  the  ten  thousand  dollar 
fund. 
It  beats  Bridge  Whist. 

******** 

COMING  AROUND  FINE. 

The  girl  members  of  the  Asheville  High'  school  have  done  a  fine  and  sane 
thing.  Realizing  how  disgusting  the  practice  is,  so  unlike  what  their  mothers 
regarded  modest  and  elegant  decorum  in  public,  took  this  action,  according 
to  an  Associated  Press  item : 

Girl  students  of  the  Asheville  high  school  at  a  meeting  of  the  stu- 
dent's club  today  in  a  resolution  almost  unanimously  passed  promised 
"not  to  powder  or  primp  in  public,  either  at  school  or  outside  of 
school.' ' 

The  girls  called  upon  the  girls  of  all  other  schools  of  the  state  to  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  "powdering  their  noses  in  public"   and  urged 
them  to  "return  to  the  ways  of  our  mothers  and  grandmothers."        ' 
To  see  a  young  girl  suddenly  stop  on  the  streets,  unconscious  of  or  indif- 
ferent to  her  surroundings,  draw  forth  her  "vanity  box,"  making  faces  at 
the  little  mirror  therein  and  then  draw  forth   the  fuzzy  dauber   and   giving 
the   nose   and   sometimss   the   face   a   once-over,   is   so   unlike   what   the   dear 
girls  should  do  in  the  open  that  the  action  of  the  Asheville  school  girls  causes 
a  glorious  thrill  to  go  over  us. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  the  other  school  girls  in  the  state — may  it  become  an 
epidemic. 

*     *     *     *     *     *     *     * 

LODGE. 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  brainest  and  smartest  republican  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years-  -U.  S.  Senator  from'  Massachusetts — died  at  his  home, 
in  the  past  week,  after  a  period  of  illness.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  United 
State  Senate ;  a  great  scholar  and  an  adroit  politician.  Freely  he  was  regarded 
the  brains  of  national  repulicanism  since  the  death  of  Roosevelt. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  defeat  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  Senate 
is  credited  to  Senator  Lodge.  The  achievement  while  an  example  of  able 
leadership  is  not  regarded  by  many  as  a  thing  that  lends  any  lustre  to  bis 
fame. 

ANOTHER  OPPORTUNITY  OF  EXPRESSING  LOVE. 

Tho  committee,  having  in  charge  the  Thanksgiving  donation  to  the  several 
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orphanages  in  the  state,  and  the  same  headed  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Shipman,  have 
begun  their  circularizing.  This  is  a  worthy  cause.  Who  would  not  be  willing 
to  give  one  day's  earnings  to  a  fund  to  aid  the  orphanage  of  his  choice? 

Say  ,we  are  a 'kind  of  an  orphanage — very  much  so— and  any  reader  that 
wants  to  remember  the  boys  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  by  a  one  day's 
earnings  may  send  same  to  The  Uplift,  Concord.  It  will  find  its  way  into  a 
fund  to  provide  for  suitable  Christmas  for  the  boys— whatever  amount  is 
over  will  be  used  to  meet  other  of  their  needs.  This  is  the  politest  hint  we 
know  how  to  make.    You  catch  it? 


TESTING  OUT  THIRTEEN. 

Headed  by  Mr.  W  .E.  Stanley,  the  very  efficient  County  Welfare  officer  of 
Durham,  the  following  gentlemen  composed  a  visiting  delegation  from  Durham 
city  and  Durham  county;  H.  L.  Carver,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Co.  Com- 
missioners with  his  associates  on  said  board,  D.  W.  Newsom,  C.  M.  Crutchfield, 
T  .0.  Sorrell  and  C.  A.  Crabtree;  and  Messrs.  J.  A.  Robinson  (Old  Hurry- 
graph,  W.  G.  Frasier,  J.  D.  Pridgen,  T.  L.  Pendergrass,  M  G.  Markham,  T. 
H.  Lawson  and  Rev.  T.  M.  Green. 

There  is  no  superstition  in  this  bunch  of  elegant  fellows,  having  flaunted 
thirteen  in  the  face— that  is  the  number  in  the  delegation.  However,  they  ex- 
ercised considerable  caution  by  bringing  James  A.  Robinson  along  as  their 
mascot  and  to  make  their  safety  doubly  certain  they  brought  along  the  fine, 
genial  spirit  in  the  person  of  a  Baptist  preacher. 

°  Having  dined,  also  in  the  Thirteenth  Cottage,  was  a  further  proof 
that  nobody  in  the  happy  party  gave  a  poo-poo  for  the  number  13.  They 
made  a  visit  to  all  the  departments  of  the  school,  spent  a  delightful  day,  and 
just  what  they  thought  about  the  institution  is  left  for  them  to  say  in  the 

future. 

******** 

JOHN  PHIFER  ALLISON. 

Mr.  John  Phifer  Allison,  a  model  citizen  of  Concord  and  the  state,  after  a 
brief  illness  in  a  Charlotte  Hospital,  where  he  had  been  taken  for  treatment, 
died  Tuesday  morning,  November  11th.  _  Mr.  Allison  was  born  August  22, 
]848  in  Concord,  where  he  spent  his  entire  life,  thus  making  his  earthly  pil- 
tjrimage  76  years,  2  months  and  19  days. 
=  It  avails  nothing  now  to  say  a  word  of  praise  of  the  noble  spirit  that  has 
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passed  from  this  earthly  tabernacle  of  John  Phifer  Allison,  except  as  it  may 
remind  those  who  knew  and  esteemed  him  of  good,  clean  living,  high  integrity, 
and  unblemished  character  and  reputation,  to  the  end  that  his  life  may  be  an 
inspiration  to  others.  He  bore  an  honored  name  and  reputation  in  the  state, 
fully  sustaining  the  high  standing  of  his  forbears,  all  of  whom  back  to  the 
Revolutionary  period  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  patriotism  and  sub- 
stantiability. 

It  is  gratifying,  now  that  this  gentlemanly  gentleman  has  left  us,  to  recall 
that  The  Uplift  had  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  of  putting  on  record, 
during  his  lifetime,  its  estimate  of  him  and  that  of  his  neighbors  and  ac- 
quaintances. It  is  a  habit  with  mankind  to  regard  the  "white  face  of  the 
dead  as  a  flag  of  truce"  and  to  say  the  words  of  kindness  and  esteem,  some- 
times with  an  abandon,  but  it  means  so  much  more  to  be  able  to  carry  your 
roses  and  lay  them  on  the  brow  of  a  deserving  character  while  yet  in  the 
flesh.     And  this  we  did. 

Quoting  from  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Allison  which  appeared  in  The 
Uplift  of  October  8th,  1921:  "Notwithstanding  his  great  modesty  and  his 
marked  gentleness,  there  are  none  more  positive  in  their  convictions  and 
none  have  greater  courage  in  the  defense  of  what  they  believe  right  and  just. 
But  in  maintaining  his  views  on  any  question,  there  is  always  manifest  a  fine, 
.splendid  sense  of  courtesy  to  others  with  whom  he  may  differ." 

"Judicious,  dignified  and  companionable,  the  very  soul  of  honor,  a  stranger 
to  selfishness,  guarded  in  speech  and  blameless  in  his  conduct,  John  Phifer 
Allison,  living  true  to  the  reputation  and  record  of  one  of  the  county's  noblest 
families,  is  himself  one  of  the  outstanding  personalities  of  the  state."  All 
these  were  his  abiding  characteristics  up  to  the  day  when  his  soul  took  its 
flight. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Allison  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  social,  commercial  and 
moral  life  of  the  community,  which  was  enriched  by  his  blameless  life  and 
his  manly  and  splendid  deeds;  and  this  community  mourns  with  his  devoted 
wife  and  family  in  our  great  bereavement.  Just  one  of  this  immediate 
family,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Odell,  survives.  The  name  no  longer  graces  the  roll,  but 
the  deeds  and  examples  of  a  noble  family  name  are  deathless. 
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JOHN  PHIFER  ALLISON. 

1848—1924 

Who  died,  Tuesday,  November  11th,  after  a  short  illness.  An  esteemed 
citizen,  because  of  his  manliness,  clean  life,  and  high  integrity  The  Com- 
munity is  in  deep  sorrow  over  the  passing  of  this  truly  model  citizen  and 
courteous  gentleman. 


TELtf  UPLIFT 

'AN  ENGINE  OF  POWER. 


u 


When  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was 
asked  what  he  did  when  a  member 
of  his  congregation  went  to  sleep, 
he  replied  that  he  had  instructed  the 
saxton  of  his  church  to  wake  up  the 
preacher.  It  is  a  good  rule  for  the 
editor  as  well,  especially  in  these 
modern  days  when  the  press  has  be- 
come a  greater  power  than  ever  before 
in    its    history. 

General  w.  Johnson,  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina-,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  told  the  students  of  that 
institution  that  "the  power  of  the 
press  is  not  diminishing  but  rapidly 
increasing,"  and  that  "where  it 
sems  to  diminish  the  appearance  is 
due  to  the  inability  of  newspaper  men 
to  handle  and  direct  the  immense 
engine  in  their  hands." 

It  is  true  of  any  business  or  oc- 
cupation that  its  first  and  foremost 
need  is  men.  It  is  peculiarly  true  of 
the  business  of  making  news  papers. 
Othe.'  professions  and  institutions 
have  their  traditions,  some  extend- 
ing through  thousands,  of  years  that 
are  powerful  factors  in  their  main- 
tenance and  progress.     There  are   no 


traditions    for    the    news    paper.     It 
deals  with  the  here  and  the  now.     It 
is  a  living,  breathing  thing  of,  today. 
Without  men  and  women  to  direct 
a   newspaper  becomes  a   thing  inani- 
mate, without  form  and  void,  the  most, 
worthless   thing   in   all   creation.     By 
all   means   let   us   have  men   and   wo- 
men with  their  souls  set  on  fire  with 
a   zeal   for    the   truth    for   our   news- 
papers   in    North    Carolina.     But  zeal 
is  not  enough.     Intelligence  is  necess- 
ary.    Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the   world   did   it  count   for  so   much 
and  it  has  been  and  is  the  newspaper 
that  did  most  to  make  it  aceesible  to 
all  the  people. 

All  the  more  reason  then  why 
their  makers  should  be  men  and  wo- 
men trained  to  think  and  to  think 
straight.  They  should  have  the 
foundation  upon  which  to  build 
charaetrs,  brains  and  souls  that  will 
be  capable  of  managing  the  mighty 
engines  of  power  thai  news  papers 
can  be  made  to  be.  Without  charac- 
ter, intelligence  and  inspired  souls 
they  will  be  but  blind'  bats  lost  in 
a  miry  maze. 


"There's  something  of  a  moral  in  Ed  Totty's  mule,"  says  the  old 
citizen  of  Little.  Lot.     "He's  a  kicker,  hut  when  he  kicks  he  can't  pull 
and  when  he  pulls  he  can't  kick." 
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HICKORY  REMAINS  THE  STYLE. 


(Greensboro  News.) 


Although  83  years  old,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Webb,  Confederate  veteran,  drove  a 
highpowered  auto  over  200  miles  Fri- 
day and  in  the  past  few  days  has 
guided  the  ear  the  whole  way  from 
Bell  Buckle,  Tenn.,  to  Guilford  coun- 
ty and  will  continue  the  journey 
to  Warrenton  Monday. 

Dr.  William  Robert  Webb,  better 
known  as  "Sawnie"  Webb,  founder 
of  the  Webb  school  at  Bell  Buckle, 
Tenn.,  and  a  former  United  States 
senator,  is  on  his  way  through  North 
Carolina  visiting  relatives  of  this 
state.  He  spent  Sunday  in  Guilford 
College  at  home  of  his  niece,  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Cannon. 

Dr.  Webb  occupies  a  unique  place 
in    the    history    of    American    educa- 
tion.    His  school  in  Tennessee,  start- 
ed  immediately   after   the    civil   war, 
now    in    charge    of   his    son,    William 
Robert,   Jr.,   is   famous   for   the   long- 
line   of   distinguished  men   who   have 
been  prepared  for  college  there.     In- 
cluded  in   the   list   are    a   number   of 
senators    and    as    many    millionaires, 
bankers  and  members  of  the  cabinet. 
Norman  Davis,  manager  of  the  recent 
campaign  of  John  W.  Davis,  received 
his    preparatory    education   there;    so 
did  Lieutenant  Jack  Harding  of  the 
American  flying  squardron  which  flew 
around  the  world.     Dr.  Webb  received 
a    letter    from    this    former    student 
when      he    was    in    Iceland.     T.      W. 
Gregory,      attorney      general      under 
Woodr'ow    Wilson,    Senator    Edward 
W.   Carmack  and  John  J.  Tigart,  all 
went  to  school  to  "Sawnie." 

Dr.   Webb   pointed   proudly   to   the 
pair  of  shoes  that  he  was  wearing,  a 


gift  from  the  president  of  the  largest 
shoe  company  in  the  world  and  one 
of  his  former  students. 

"I  know  that  there  is  no  paper  in 
that  shoe.  Because  I  knew  that  boy 
in  school  and  I  know  there  is  no 
sham  about." 

Unique  as  the  school  is  in  its  old 
students,  the  methods  of  pedagogy  in- 
situated  by  Dr.  Webb  are  still  more 
different.  His  methods  violate  near- 
ly every  principle  of  education  taught 
in  modern  universities. 

"If  it  wasn't  such  a  tragedy,  the 
public  school  system  as  it  is  demon- 
strated in  this  state  today  would  be 
laughable,"  he  declared.  "The  idea 
of  giving  babies  the  right  to  pick 
their  own  subjects.  My  students 
learned  to  think  and  be  thorough  on 
four  subjects,  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics and  English.  Oh,  we  give 
them  the  privilege  of  taking  French 
in  their  senior  year  at  Webb  school 
but  there  is  no  deviation  from  the 
classics. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  al- 
though only  these  subjects  are  taught 
in  the  Webb  school,  students  re- 
ceiving their  preparatory  education 
at  this  institution  have  taken  every 
prize  in  science  offered  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton  and  other  large  uni- 
versities. They  are  admitted  to  any 
college  in  the  country  without  con- 
dition. 

"And  not  half  the  students  in  the 
public  school  today  know  their  les- 
sons," added  Dr.  Webb.  "The  hick- 
ory has  never  been  abolished  from  my 
school  for  unlearned  assignments. 
And  although  it  is  seldom  ever  used, 
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it  is  there.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  that  I  ever  knew 
was  Colonel  Bingham,  to  whom  I 
went  to  school  in  1856.  I  never  re- 
ceived any  corporal  punishment  from 
him  but  kept  my  eye  on  the  red  wil- 
low over  in  the  corner  and  I  did  my 
work. ' ' 

"As  for  these  mental  psychologists 
who  with  a  few  minutes  questioning 
of  a  child  determine  the  course  of 
training  that  it  shall  pursue,  they 
are  foolish.  A  psychologist  would 
have  relegated  me  to  the  livery 
stables  if  he  had  seen  me  about  the 
time  I  was  in  my  teens.  At  that 
time  it  was  my  highest  ambition  to 
drive  a  stagecoach.  Fortunately  my 
mother  saw  better  and  I  went  to 
the   University   of  North   Carolina. 

Dr.  Webb  commanded  a  company 
in  the  last  battle  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  He  is  bitterly  op- 
posed to  war  and  was  one  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  admirers  in  his  peace 
plans. 

Dr.  Webb  is  still  more  opposed  to 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  "I  believe  that 
every  American  citizen  has  the  right 
to  worship  as  he  pleased.  When  1 
was  shot  down  during  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  there  was  no  Pres- 


byterian or  Methodist  or  Baptist 
preacher  to  minister  to  me  in  my 
pain  but  a  priest  of  the  Catholic 
church  was  there  and  gave  me  a 
drink  of  water.  That  was  Chris- 
tianity. Since  that  time  I  have  found 
it  impossible  to  cherish  any  animos- 
it  towards  that  sect,  as  different  as 
it  is  from  mine." 

The  veteran  is  accompanied  through 
this  state  by  his  wife,'  Mrs.  Emma 
Clary  Webb,  who  is  an  artist  of  some 
note,  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Alia 
Webb. 

Born  in  Person  county,  Dr.  Webb 
lived  in  this  state  until  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  He  entered  Bing- 
ham's school  at  Oaks  in  1856  and 
four  year  later  entered  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  While  a  student 
at  the  state  institution  he  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  army  where  he 
was  given  a  command.  Following  the 
war  Dr.  Webb  received  his  diploma 
in  1868  and  one  year  later  took  the 
M.  .A.  degree.  A  few  years  ago  his 
L.  L  .D.,  upon  him.  After  receiving 
alma  mater  conferred  the  degree  of 
his  M.  A.  degree  he  went  to  Tennes- 
see penniless  and  established  the  in- 
stitution which  now  bear  his  name. 


I  just  had  a  visitor,  ne  was  worth  a  good  deal  of  money  and  how  do 
you  think  he-  amased  his  fortune.  Out  of  junk.  I  remember  his  store 
down  in  Wadesboro  years  ago  when  it  was  filled  with  junk.  He  would 
buy  anything,  put  it  in  his  store  and  sell  it  for  profit.  He  bought  old 
bottles,  rags,  iron  or  anything  that  other  people  usually  throw  away. 
Now  he  is  worth  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  made  it  out  of  the 
stuff  that  we  put  in  the  trash  pile.  You  know  here  is  a  fine  lesson  to 
be  learned  for  such  a  man.  Think  of  the  things  we  waste,  every  day. 
Think  of  the  boys  who  would  not  stoop  to  such  a  thing  as  collecting 
junk. . .  But  think  how  much  better  off  we  would  be  if  we  learn  the  les- 
son of  the  junkman,  which  is,  "that  everything  is  valuable,  even  your 
trash  pile.  "—Editor  Sturkey  in  Thomasville.  News. 
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LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CON- 
FEDERACY. 

(EytS.  M.  Green,  P.  D.  in  The  Presbyterian  Standard.) 

The  formal  dissolution  of  rrfesiciBnt 
Davis'   Cabinet   and  the  final"  disper- 
sion  of   what   then   remained    of   the 
Confederate  Army,  ocetfred  at  Wash- 
ington,    6a.'    This     aristocratic     old 
town,  which  claims  to  have  been  the 
first  in  America  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  illustrious  Father  of  his  Country, 
is  the  terminus  of  that  branch  of  the 
Georgia   Railroad   which   runs  in   the 
direction   of   Abbeville,    S.    C.     After 
t1  c  surrender  of  General  Lee  and  the 
abandonment  of  Richmond,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  cabinet,  gathered  hastily 
the  official  records  of  the  Confederacy 
and  all  that  pertained  to  the  govern- 
ment,   including    the    little    that    was 
left  of  the  treasury,  and  escorted  by 
a   small  military  guard,   came   as  far 
as  Washington  in  the  effort  to  cross 
the  Savannah  River  and  pass  through 
the    country    to    Abbeville,    42    miles 

distant,  where  they  would  reach   an- 
other railroad  system  leading  farther 

South.     Mrs.  Davis  accompanied  her 

husband    and    on    their    arrival    they 

were   met   by   Dr.   Joseph   Robertson, 

who  took  them  to  his  home   and   en- 
tertained them  during  their  brief  stay 

in  Washington. 

This  house  in  which  they  were  cor- 
dially  received   and   entertained,   was 

a   large   briek  building   on  the   Court 

House       Square,     known     as     "The 

Bank,"   having  been   originally   built 

for    that    purpose    and    so    used    for 

many  years.     Here  Mr.  Harrison,  the 

President 's  private  secretary,  brought 

the  trunks  and  boxes  containing  the 

Confederate   papers   and    other   valu- 


ables of  which'  he'  was  in  charge.  But 
it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to 
convey  these  things  across  the  coun- 
try. The  Richmond  bankers  in  the 
attempt  to  take  their  specie  and  oth- 
er bank  deposits  over  to  Abbeville, 
lost  everything  at  the  hand  of  rob- 
bers. A  large  number  of  Confeder- 
ate soldiers,  following  the  President 
to  Washington,  now-  thronged  the 
town.  The  silver  and  gold  in  the 
Confederate  treasry  was  distributed 
among  them,  each  receiving  about  sis 
dollars.  Mr.  Davis,  realizing  the  des- 
perate situation  of  affairs,  convened 
his  cabinet  in  the  guest  chamber  in 
the  house  in  which  he  was  being  en- 
tertained and  announced  to  them  that 
under  the  serious  circumstances  sur- 
rounding them,  every  man  would  be 
compelled  to  look  to  his  own  safety, 
that  no  effort  would  be  made  to  have 
another  meeting  and  that  the  cabinet 
was  now  dissolved. 

Persuing  his  journey  under  the  es- 
cort of  a  few  devoted  adherents,  Mr. 
Davis  took  with  him  a  small  army 
tent  for  camping,  but  had  not  gone 
far  when  he  was  aroused  one  morn- 
ing by  the  noise  of  pistol  shots,  and 
he  knew  at  once  that  the  attack  was 
made  by  United  States  soldiers.  He 
rushed  from  the  tent  to  stop  the  fir- 
ing and  prevent  the  needless  sacri- 
fice of  human  life.  He  was  in  deli- 
cate health  and  had  been  suffering  re- 
cently with  neuralgia;  and  seeing 
her  husband  going  out  in  the  chilly 
morning  air  without  his  coat,  Mrs. 
Davis  hastily  threw  on  his  shoulders 
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the  first  thing  she  could  put  her  hand 
on.     It  proved  to  be  her  own  water- 
proof  cloak.     It   was   this   that   gave 
rise  to  the  story  that  when  arrested 
he  was  trying  to  disguise  himself  in 
female    attire.     He    suffered    a    long 
imprisonment,   as    is    well    known,    in 
Fortress  Monroe.     It  was  understood 
that    he    was    held    for    trial    on    the 
charge  of  high  treason",  and  that  the 
Chief   Justice    of    the    United    States 
Supreme  Court  would  preside  at  the 
trial.     The    Hon.    Charles    O'Connor, 
of  New   York,  said  to  be   the   ablest 
lawyer  in  the  United   States  was  re- 
tained   for   the   defense.     The   people 
of   the    South    were    anxious    for    the 
trial   to   be   held,   knowing   well   that 
the   result   would    be  a   complete   ex- 
oneration  of   President   Davis   and   a 
triumphant    vindication    of    the    Con- 
.  federate  cause.     None  knew  this  bet- 
ter than  his  enemies  themselves,  and 
Mr.   Davis   was     never     brought     to 
trial. 

I  had  been  a  chaplain  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  and  soon  after  the 
war  I  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  Washington  while 
the  incidents  I  have  related  were 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  peo]Dle. 
Dr.  Robertson,  above  mentioned,  was 
an  elder  in  my  church,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  enjoyed  telling  me 
how  the  soldires  of  the  Northern 
Army  came  in  search  of  Mr.  Davis 
soon  after  he  had  left,  ransacked  the 
house  in  search  of  him  and  sat  on 
the  boxes  containing  the  Confederate 
records,  without  suspecting  the  na- 
ture of  their  contents.  These  boxes 
were  safely  kept  and  later  on  were 
turned  over  to  those  who  had  a  right 
to  dispose  of  them. 

Among    the    acquaintances    formed 


while  I  lived  in  Washington  was  that 
of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States,  who 
often  visited  his  friend,  General  Rob- 
ert Toombs,  one  of  my  nearest  neigh- 
bors. Mr.  Stephens'  boyhood  had 
been  spent  in  Washington  and  in 
early  life  he  had  united  with  the 
church  of  which  I  had  recently  be- 
come pastor.  Visiting  him  on  one 
occasion  at  "Liberty  Hall,"  his 
bachelor  home  in  the  adjacent  town 
of  Crawfordsville,  we  spent  several 
quiet  hours  together  and  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
from  him  first-hand  information  in 
regard  to  the  famous  Hampton  Roads 
Conference  in  which  he  had  taken  a 
conspicious  part.  This  he  kindly 
gave  me,  and  it  was  in  substance 
this : 

The  Hampton  Roads  Conference 
was  held  at  the  suggestion  of  General 
Lee,  who  informed  the  President  that 
his  line  of  battle  was  so  thin  and 
so  long  drawn  out,  that  General 
Grant  could  break  through  at  any 
point  that  he  might  choose  To  concen- 
trate his  forces;  that  he  might  be 
able  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  long 
enough  for  a  conference  of  peace  to 
be  held  and  the  most  favorable  terms 
secured,  but  urged  him  to  arrange  for 
a  conference  witii  the  least  possible 
delay.  Acting  upon  his  request  the 
President  asked  Mr.  Stephens  if  he 
would  head  a  commission  to  hold  a 
Peace  Conference  with  the  United 
States  authorities.  He  promptly  con- 
sented to  do  so,  and  Judge  Campbell, 
of  Alabama,  and  Senator  R.  M.  T. 
Hunter,  of  Virginia,  were  appointed 
on  the  commission  with  Mr.  Stephens. 
President  Lincoln  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference and  it  was  arranged  that  it 
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should  be  held  on  shipboard,  in  Hamp- 
ton Koads,  and  the  date  was  fixed  fo.r 
the  meeting. 

Before  starting  on  their  voyage  up 
the  bay  the  Southern  Commissioners 
held  a  preliminary  meeting  and  their 
Chairman,  Mr.  Stephens,  was  asked 
to  have  an  interrview  with  President 
Davis  and  ask  for  definite  instruc- 
tions as  to  their  duty  and  the  scope 
and  limit  of  their  authority.  He  ac- 
cordingly called  on  Mr.  Davis,  who, 
in  reply  to  his  request  for  instruc- 
tion placed  in  his  hand  a  large  seal- 
ed envelope  endorsed  with  these 
words,  "Not  to  be  opened  till  you 
reach  Hampton  Roads,"  and  said  to 
him,  "You  will  find  your  instructions 
in  this  paper,  and  I  have  none  oth- 
ers to  give  you." 

As  the  commissioners  were  ap- 
proaching the  place  of  meeting  they 
opened  the  sealed  envelope  to  learn 
what  they  were  to  do,  and  to  their 
amazement  they  read  in  the  very  first 
item  of  their  instructions  that  they 
were  to  demand  the  recognition  of 
the  Independence  of  the  Confederate 
States  as  the  basis  of  a  peace  settle- 
ment. They  feared  that  their  mis- 
sion would  be  fruitless,  but  they  were 
under  orders  and  proceeded  on  their 
way.  Soon  the  two  steamers  were 
drawn  up  side  by  side  and  President 
Lincoln  and  his  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Sewerd  stepped  aboard  the 
Southern  steamer,  evidently  elated 
with  the  thought  that  they  were  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  The  two  bodies  of 
commissioners  were  soon  seated 
around  the  council  table. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  first  to  speak, 
and  reaching  over,  he  took  up  a  sheet 
of  paper  from  the  table  and  said  to 


the  Southern  commissioners :  ' '  Gentle-  . 
men,  to  make  a  long  matter  short, 
I  will  write  on  this  paper,  'The  Union 
Shall  Be  Preserved,'  and  under  it 
you  may  write  the  conditions  to 
please  yourselves. ' ' 

Mr.  Stephens  replied  that  he  might 
write  that  the  seceding  states  should 
return  to  their  places  in  the  Union, 
with  their  rights  unimparied  and  no 
penalities  attached  to  their  act  of 
secession.  Mr.  Licoln  replied,  "If 
you  do  not  write  that  ,  I  will.  I  want 
the  Union  restored;  the  Union  of 
Sovereign  and  Equal  States. 

The  institution  of  African  slavery 
was  discussed,  as  constituting  the 
wealth  of  the  South  and  the  whole 
labor  system  upon  which  her  pros- 
perity depended.  It  was  known  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  said  that  his  emanci- 
pation Proclamation  was  a  war  meas- 
ure, and  was  not  issued  by  virtue  of 
any  constitutional  authority  vested  in 
him.  He  had  also  said  that  if.  pay- 
ing for  the  slaves  would  stop  the  war, 
he  would  recommend  that  $240,000,000 
be  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  But 
what  he  said  on  this  occasion,  was 
in  his  peculiar  phrase,  simply  this: 
"The  Nigger  shant  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  Union." 

But  the  whole  discussion  received 
a  check  when  Mr.  Stephens  said, 
"Well,  gentlemen,  to  make  a  long- 
matter  short,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  has  ob- 
served, I  have  to  say,  that  we  from 
the  South  are  here  present  to  insist 
that  the  essential  basis  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  present  difficulties  be- 
tween the  two  section  of  this  country 
is  and  must  be  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy." 

An    expression    of    disappointment 
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and  pain  passed   over  Mr.   Lincoln's      ing  time,"   and  ,the  deliberations   of 

face    and    he    said,    "Gentlemen,      if      the  conference  were  soon  brought  to 
that   is   your  position,   we   are   wast-      a  close. 


WHAT  ARE  WE  COMIN'   TO? 


Every  now  and  then  a  pessimistic  group  gathers  and  eventually  you 
hear:  "Wonder  what  we're  comin'  to?"  Then  all  kinds  of  gloomy  pre- 
dictions are  made.  Nowadays  when  a  fellow  prophesies  some  great  ad- 
vancement or  wonderful  change  in  the  future  we  sneer  at  him.  Three 
or  four  hundred  years  ago,  you  say,  no  man  had  any  idea  of  a  train,  air- 
plan  submarines  or  automobiles. 
Yes,  they  did. 

In  England,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  there  was  a  woman, 
Mother  Shipton,  known  as  a  witch,  who  made  a  prophecy  of  the  things 
that  "would  come  to  pass."  Perhaps  you  wonder  why  we  relate  the 
ancient  prophecy — it  is  to  prevent  the  sneer  when  one  would  prophecy 
now.  Mother  Shipton 's  prophecy  was  in  verse  and  even  as  ridiculous  as 
it  seemed  to  the  people  five '  centuries  back  everything  mentioned,  with 
a  single  exception — the  end  of  the  world  has  come  to  pass.  The  verse 
follows : 

Carriages  without  horses  shall  go, 

And  accidents  fill  the  world  with  woe. 
Around  the  world  thoughts  shall  fly, 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Waters  shall  yet  more  wonders  see, 

And  gold  be  found  at  roots  of  trees. 
Through  hills  man  shall  ride, 

And  no  horse  nor  ass  be  at  his  side. 
Under  water  man  shall  walk, 

Shall  ride,  shall  sleep,  shall  talk. 
In  th6  air  men  shall  be  seen 

In  white,  in  black,  in  green 
Iron  in  the  waters  shall  float, 
As  easy  as  a  wooden  boat. 
Gold  shall  be  found  midstone 

In  a  land  that's  now  unknown. 
Fire  and  water  shall  wonder  do, 

England  shall  at  last  admit  a  Jew, 

And  this  world  to  an  end  shall  come, 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

—Shelby  Star. 


IS 
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VASSAR  COLLEGE  AND  MARIA 
MITCHELL. 


„.  By  Lena 

Vassar  College  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  ideals  and  in  the  pri- 
vate fortune  of  an  individual,  named 
Matthew  Vassar.  The  Vassar  fami- 
ly came  to  America  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  settled 
in  New  York  State,  near  the  pre- 
sent site  of  Poughkeepsie.  The,  sou, 
Matthew,  had  many  a  struggle  with 
poverty.  At  one  time,  the  support 
of  the  entire  family  fell  on  his 
shoulders.  There  were  oihly  a  fen- 
weeks  of  schooling  to  be  obtained 
during  the  year,  and  he  began  to  re- 
alize that  if  he  was  ever  to  get  an 
education,  he  must  work  days  and 
study  nights.  This  he  did,  reading 
science,  art,  history,  poetry  and  the 
Bible,    by    himself. 

A  friend,  observing  his  energy 
offered  to  furnish  the  capital  which 
he  needed  to  go  into  business.  He 
succeeded.  Life  opened  into  a  field 
of  plenty.  He  traveled  in  Eurooe. 
and  being  a  close  observer,  he  con- 
stantly   improved    himself. 

One  'day,  standing  by  the  great 
London  hospital,  endowed  by  a  rela- 
tive of  his  with  over  a  million  dol- 
lars, Mr.  Vassar  read  these  words  on 
the  bronze  pedestal  of  the  statue: 
Sole   Founder   of  the   Hospital 

In  His  Lifetime 
Those  last  three  words  made  a 
deep  impression  on  Mr.  Vassar 's 
mind.  He  had  no  childreh.  He 
wished  to  leave  his  fortune  where  it 
would  do  some  lasting  good.  "Why 
not  begin  some  great  work  in  my 
lifetime,"    he    seasoned,    "something 
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MARIA  MITCHELL 

that  will  carry  on,  lohg  after  I  am 
forgotten,"  He  talked  with  a  niece 
of  his,  a  hard-working  teacher,  and 
she  influenced  his  decision. 

In  America  there  were  no  large  col- 
leges for  women  comparable  with 
those  of  Harvard  and  Yale.  His 
friends  said:  "Women  will  not  care 
for  a  college  education.  Classical  ed- 
ucation is  not  appropriate  for  women. 
It  is  not  suited  to  their  sphere." 

But  Matthew  Vasser  held  to  his 
ideals.  Ha  gathered  together  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bonds 
and  securities,  placing  them  in  a  tin 
box  marked,  Vassar  College  Papers: 
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fee  called  together  several  men,  inter- 
ested in  educational  ;imatters  in  t'ae 
State,  and  said:  'Mt  has  long  been 
my  desire  to  make  such  a  disposition 
of  my  fortune,  as  should  best  honor 
God  and  benefit  my  fellowmen.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  a 
colk.je,  for  the  education  of  young- 
women,  is  a  work  which  will  satisfy 
my  highest  aspirations  and  will  L>a 
a  rich  blessing  to  this  city  and  Stale, 
to  our  country,  and  the  world.  It 
is  my  hope  to  found  and  perpetuate 
an  institution  which  shall  accomplish 
for  young  women  what  our  colleges 
are  aceomplpishing  for  young  men." 

Two  hundred  acres  of  lake,  river 
and  woodland,  near  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  was  purchased  for  the  site, 
and  for  four  years,  Matthew  Vassar 
watched  the  great  buildings  grow. 
There  was  a  main  building  500  feel; 
long  and  five  stories  high;  there  was 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  school 
of  art,  a  library  and  a  great  observa- 
tory, three  stories  high,  furnished 
with  the  then  third  largest  .telescope 
in  the  country. 

Vassar  College  was  opened  in  1865. 
with  John  Howard  Raymond  as  first 
president.  Pupils  came  flocking  from 
all  parts  of  the  land  to  the  great  joy 
of  Matthew  Vassar,  who  had  proved 
that  girls,  after  all,  did  desire  an  edu- 
cation equal  to  that  of  young  men. 
He  lived  but  three  years  after  the 
college  was  completed,'  but  he  often 
said':  "To  be  in  touch  with  this 
wonderful  school  is  almost  more  hap- 
piness than  I  can  bear.' ' 

One  cannot  dwell  upon  the  success 
of  Vassar  College,  in  those  early  days, 
without  thinking  of  Maria  Mitchell, 
for  it  was  she  who  was  called  to  take 


charge  of  the  observatory,. ;. when  it 
was,  completed.  Born  on  the  quiet, 
picturesque  island,  of  Nantucket,  she 
spent  her  girlhood  there,  contribut- 
ing to  the  support,  of  the  family,  and 
helping  her  father  in  tiie  astronomi- 
cal work  of  the  Coast  Survey.  Her 
father  was  a  teacher,  and  loved  his 
work.  He  built  a  small  observatory 
on  his  own  land  and  received  $100  a 
year  from  the  government  for  the 
Coast  Survey. 

He  taught  Maria,  as  a  child,  to  ob- 
serve the  heavens,  pointing  out  the 
mysteries  and  the  infinity  of  the  stars. 
She  became  as  deeply  interested  as 
himself.  At  one  time,  quite  by  her- 
self,, she  discovered  a  comet,  thereby 
achieving  world  recognition  as  an 
astronomer.  She  was  given  a  medal 
by  the  King  of  Denmark  for  being 
the  first  to  announce  the  discovery 
->£  a  telescopic  comet.  She  traveled 
in  Europe,  meeting  the  great  scien- 
tists, continually  addihg  to  her  knowl- 
edge. It  was  decided  that  she  was 
the  only  woman  in  the  country  fitted 
to  occupy  the  observation  at  Vassar 
College. 

She  hesitated  to  accept  the  position. 
Her  father  was  now  an  old  man  and 
needed  her  care.  "Go, "  he  said, 
"and  I  will  go  with  you."  So  she 
,  left  her  home  for  the  observatory  &x. 
Vassar,  her  father  accompanying  her. 
He  lived  four  years,  and  considered 
his  acquaintance,  there  with  teachers 
and  pupils,  using  his  own  words, 
"such   as  a  prince  might  covet." 

Miss  Mitchell  made  ttie  observatory 
her  home.  Here  were  ineir  books  and 
pictures  and  her  great  astronomical 
clock,  and  here,  for  twenty  years, 
she  taught  and  helped  to  make  Vassar 
College  known   and  honored  at  home 
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ahd    abroad.     One    of    her    admirers  Her  pf.pils  greatly     honored     and 

said:     " She  is  one  of  the  few  genuine  loved    her.     The    dome    parties,    held 

persons    I    have    ever    known.     There  yearly  in  June,  under  the  great  dome 

is    not    one    particle    of   deceit    about  of  the  observatory,  with  pupils  com- 

her.     For  girls  who  accomplish  some-  'ing  back  from  all  over  the  country, 

thing  she  has  great  respect,  for  the  were  among  the  pleasantest  occasions 

idlers,  none.     She  has  wit  and  com-  of  college  life. 

mon  sense.     No  one  can  be  long  uu-  She  resigned  at  Vassar  in  1888,  and 

der    her    teaching    without    learning  died  a  year  later,  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  at 

dignity  of  manner  and  self-reliance."  the  age  of  seventy-one. 


HARDENING  THE  ARTERIES. 

The  quality  and  constituency  of  the  blood  that  courses  through  human 
veins  is  not  greatly  effected  by  age.  The  supply  is  constantly  renewed 
by  chemical  actions  incident  to  eating,  drinking  and  digestion.  Time 
deals  less  kindly  with  the  channels  through  which  the  blood  circulates, 
and  the  conveyors  of  vitality  "harden."  They  lose  elasticity  and  re- 
sist adaption  to  varying  pressures  that  the  tasks  of  men  require  of  their 
hearts.  The  body's  vital  organ  of  circulation  is  antagonized  by  the 
sluggish  channels  through  whichc  the  blood  seeks  to  rush  for  rebuilding 
and  for  delivering  power.  On  occasion,  the  arteries-  balk  and  break,  thus 
producing  paralysis  or  apoplexy,  which  is  death.  Physicians  advice  peo- 
ple haw  to  avoid  this  hardening  of  their  arteries.  Once  it  has  occurred, 
they  can  not  cure  it.  Persons  having  such  "sclerosis,"  can  not  adopt 
themselves  tc  hard  tasks. 

Congregations  and  groups  of  congregations  seem  at  time  to  acquire  a 
malady  that  resembles  this  disease  of  the  body.  Its  symptoms  are  lack 
of  initiative,  a  tendency  toward  pride  in  past  achievements,  and  derange- 
ment of  visioning  opportunities,  obligations  and  associations.  The  power 
of  its  truths  is  net  lessened,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  that  power  into 
productive,  operations  grows  greater  and  greater.  Time  bestows  wisdom, 
warnings,  knowledge,  experience  and  prestige.  When  time  is  unkind, 
these  gracious  gifts  become  facts,  fears,  rules,  traditions  and  veneration. 
— Herald  and  Prebyter. 
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THE  BOY  WHO  INVESTED  IN  HIMSELF. 


By  Emma  Gary  Wallace. 


Frank  Donovan  looked  into  the 
windows  of  the  confectionery  store 
and  viewed  longingly  the  tempting 
array  of  sweetmeats  on  display.  Al- 
most instinctively  bis  fingers  wander- 
ed around  in  the  corners  of  his 
empty  pockets,  in  order  to  discover 
if  by  any  chance  a  nickel  or  a  dime 
lurked  forgotten  there. 

But  Frank  found  nothing.  He  had 
not  really  expected  to. 

He  wandered  on  down  the  street 
and  stopped  to  study  the  fascinating 
jungle  and  deep  sea  moving  pictures 
being  shown  ,  on  the  silver  screen 
within. 

"My,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"but  I  wish  I  had  a  quarter  to  go 
in  and  see  J:hose  pictures !  Peanut 
Snyder  says  they  are' great." 

Frank  meandered  along,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  a  laden  trolley  passed 
him.  On  the  front  of  the  trolley 
was  a  big  poster  with  the  cordial 
invitation,  "Take  this  car  for  Fire- 
fly Lake  and  the  big  fireworks  cele- 
bration there  tonight." 

Frank  had  heard  more  than  one  of 
the  fellows  talk  about  the  plans,  for 
this  wonderful  affair  which  was  in 
honor  of  the  early  settlers  of  one 
hundred  years  ago.  There  was  to 
be  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
and  the  fireworks  were  to  be  sent 
up  from  there.  All  around  the  love- 
ly little  sheet  of  water  were  colored 
lights  which  Frank  well  knew  would 
give  a  fairy-like  appearance  to  the 
place.  With  the  wooded  hills  rising 
gently  in  the  background. 

But  it  cost  ten  cents  to  go  to  the 
lake,  and  ten  cents  to  come  back,  and 


Frank  lacked  the  cash.  He  had  seen 
companions  of  his  own  enter  the 
confectionery  store  to  buy  good 
things  to  eat.  Many  of  his  friends 
were  planning  to  go  to  see  the  mar- 
velous travel  pictures  on  this  evening, 
and  there  would  be  a  crowd  at  Firefly 
Lake,  of  course. 

By  this  time  he  had  reached  Lin- 
coln Park,  and  as  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do,  he  sank  into  a  seat  feel- 
ing much  ill-used  and  out  of  joint 
with  the  world  generally.  It  was 
still  early  evening,  and  on  the  other 
end  of  the  park  bench  sat  a  young- 
chap  about  two  years  older  than 
Frank  Donovan.  He  was  reading  a 
book  in  which  he  was  evidently  much 
interested.  At  first  the  stranger  did 
not  see  Frank,  but  at  last  he  looked 
up,  smiled,  i  and  remarked  : 
' '  Great  evening,  isn  't  it !  " 
Frank  scowled. 

"It  might  be,"  he  said,  "if  a  fel- 
low wasn't  dead  broke,  but  I  used 
my  allowance  up  by  Wednesday,  and 
it's  Friday,  and  I  don't  get  another 
red  cent  until  tomorrow  night.  That 's 
what  I  call  shabby!  When  I've  done 
done  this  before,  I  have  tried  to  get 
dad  or  mother  to  advance  or  lend  me 
some,  but  they  will  not  do  it.  All 
of  the  rest  of  the  crowd  are  having 
fine  times  tonight,  and  here  I  sit  like 
a  bump  on  a  log ! ' ' 

The  stranger  closed  his  book  with 
a  snap. 

"You  are  playing  in  tough  luck," 
he  sympathized.  "It  isn't  pleasant 
to  see  the  gang  go  off  to  be  left  be- 
hind. But,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
are  pretty  fortunate  to  have  parents 
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who  make  you  a  cash  allowance  every 
week,  besides  providing  you  with  a 
home  and  clothes — as  I  suppose  thev 
do. - ' 

• -  Oh,  yes, ' '  retorted  Frank  care- 
lessly, "I 'have  to  eat  and  have  a 
few  duds  to  wear  and  a  roof  over 
my  head,  but  I  do  sometimes  think 
father  might  give  me  more  money 
than  he  does,  or  lend  me  a  little 
when  I  get  hard-pushed. ' ' 

"Hard-hearted,  isn't  he?"'  smiled 
the  young-  fellow  with  the  book,  "but 
perhaps  he  wants  to  teach  you  to 
divide  your  money  so  that  you  will 
not  have  a  feast  the  first  part  of 
the  week  and  a  famine  the  last  part. 
Now,  why  don't  you  divide  your  al- 
lowance into  two  or  three  portions 
and  not   spend   it   all   at   once?" 

Frank  yawned. 

"You  can  only  spend  the  money 
once,"  he  said,  '"and  it  burns  a  hole 
in  my  pocket  as  long  as  I  have  it. 

The  strange  young  fellow  got  up, 
took  off  his  hat,  and  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  hair. 

■ '  Say, ' '  he  asked,  ' '  what  would 
you  do  if  you  were  left  right  now 
without  any  father,  or  mother,  or 
home,  or  visible  means  of  support? 
That 's  what  happened  to  me  when  I 
was  between  ten  and  eleven  years 
of  age.  You  are  about  fifteen,  I  take 
it — perhaps  sixteen.  What  would  you 
do?" 

Frank  sat  up  and  showed  a  little 
interest. 

"I'd  get  a  job,"  he  remarked — "a 
good  one,  and  be  my  own  boss. 

• "  Fine, ' '  approved  the  stranger. 
"What  kind  of  a  job — that  is,  what 
can  you  do  well  enough  that  people 
would  pay  you  enough  to  eat,  and 
hire   a    comfortable   room,   and   leave 


you  spending  money,  and  provide  [ for 
a  posible  lay-off  once  in '  a  while 
when  there  is  no  work,  and  so  you 
could  put  aside  enough  for  dental 
and  medical  bills  and  such  extras?-' 

Frank  looked  sheepish. 

" "  I  clerked  in  a  grocery  store  last 
'summer,"  he  said.  "I  could  do 
that." 

'  '-Did  you  earn  enough  to  keep 
you  ? ' ' 

' '  I  should  say  not !  The  proprietor 
of  that  grocery  was  awful  tight ! ' ' 

"Well,"  smiled  the  young  man, 
' '  maybe  you  weren  't  very  capable. ' ' 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do,''  burst 
out  Frank.  "I'd  go  into  some  fac- 
tory— get  a  work  certificate,  you 
know — and  do  piecewark.  The  more 
you  hustle,  the  more  pay  you  get. 
Then  I'd  work  up  and  get  to  be  one 
of  the  head  men,  and  in  time  I'd 
have  a  fine  salary  and  could  take  it 
easy. 

The  young  man  was  laughing. 

• '  That 's  a  great  day  dream, ' '  «he 
said,  "but  you  would  have  to  do  a 
-lot  of  work  to  become  expert  enough 
to  direct  others,  and  you'd  have  to 
be  pretty  thrifty  and  save  money  to 
invest  in  the  business.  Why  don't 
you  begin  and  save  now  ? ' 

Frank  looked  bored. 

' '  That 's  just  the  way  dad  talks. 
He  says  if  I  can 't  save  a  penny  on 
an  allowance  of  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  week  that  there  is  no  use  giving 
me  twice  as  much  to  blow  in.  Isn  't 
that  ridiculous  ? ' ' 

"No,  I  don't  thinkt  it  is,"  said 
the  young  chap  with  a  shake  of  his 
head.  "Money  costs  a  good  deal  of 
effort.  It  represents  actual  life  ef-  I 
fort  and  time  which  is  gone  forever. 
We  ought  to  have  something  worth- 
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while  to  show  for  it  or  we  are  spend- 
thrifts." 

"But  say,"  Frank  burst  out,  "tell 
me  what  you  did  when  yo  uwere  left 
alone  in  the  world." 

The  stranger  looked  thoughtful.    , 

"My  name  is  Bert  Nasmith,"  he 
explained.  "You  may  call  me  Bert. 
When  I  found  I  was  all  alone  and 
there  was  some  talk  of  sending  me 
to  an  orphan  asylum,  I  was  thorough- 
ly frightened.  The  world  looked  very 
big,  and  I  felt  very  small,  for  I  was 
not  very  strong  or  well  in  those  days. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must 
pay  my  own  way,  and  so  I  hunted 
around  for  odd  jobs  until  I  picked  up 
a  couple  of  dollars.  I  slept  any- 
where that  I  could  find  a  place  to 
crawl  in.  Fortunately  it  was  sum- 
mertime, and  I  didn't  suffer  unless 
it  rained. 

' '  When  I  got  money  enough  ahead, 
I  advertised  for  a  single  lady  who 
would  like  a  strong,  willing  boy  to 
live  with  her.  I  had  two  or  three 
answers.  I  went  to  see  all  who  wrote, 
and  decided  to  go  to  a  gentle-faced 
old  lady  who  reminded  me  of  my  own 
grandmother.  Her  means  were  very 
limited,  but  I  had  a  comfortable  home 
and  time  enough  so  that  after  keep- 
ing her  fires,  and  shoveling  her  walks, 
and  cutting  her  grass  in  summer,  and 
tending  to  the  chickens,  I  was  able 
to  earn  money  enough  for  my  clothes 
and  school  books. 

' '  I  had  to  save  my  money,  and 
when  I  spent  anything  for  recreation, 
I  thought  a  long  time  to  see  whether 
the  fun  would  be  worth  it.  Some- 
times it  wasn't,  and  then  I  regret- 
ted that  I  had  let  my  cash  get  away 
from  me. 

"The  old  lady  who  took  me  in  for 
what   I   could   do,   was   a   good   cook, 


although  the  food  was  plain.  There 
was  plenty  of  it,  and  with  regular 
hours,  I  grew  strong  and  much 
healthier.  She  had  an  abundance  of 
good  books,  and  I  devoured  a  great 
many  of  them. 

"During  my  first  year  in  high 
school,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  go  to  college.  I  didn't  know 
how,  but  I  was  satisfied  that  it  could 
be  done.  So  I  began  to  save  my 
money  and  to  do  everything  I  could 
to  add  to  my  savings  account.  I  am 
eighteen  now. 

"When  I  started  in  college  I  reach- 
ed the  town  where  the  school  was 
located  with  ten  cents  in  my  pocket, 
and  three  hundred  dollars  in  the 
bank.  I  thought  I'd  see  how  long 
I  could  go  without  breaking  into  my 
principal.  I  had  worked  hard  for 
that  money,  and  I  didn't  propose  to 
waste  it  if  I  could  help  it. 

' '  I  soon  found  that  there  were  a 
number  of  things  that  a  young  chap 
could  do.  I  waited  on  table  for  my 
board.  I  took  care  of  a  furnace  for 
my  room..  I  acted  as  a  reporter  for 
a  city  paper  and  earned  enough  to 
buy  my  clothes  and  books.  Then 
I  picked  up  enough  for  my  tuition  by 
acting  as  assistant  to  the  college 
electrician. ' ' 

Frank  gave  a  long,  low  whistle. 

"Say,"  he  said,  "what  did  you  do 
in  between  times'?" 

Bert  Nasmith  laughed  heartily. 

"I  studied,"  he  said,  "and  joined 
the  college  Glee  Club,  and  went  to 
some  of  the  parties,  and  had  lots  of 
fun.  Believe  me,  that  reporting  job 
brought  me  in  contact  with  regular 
folks,  and  I  learned  a  lot  about  elec- 
tricity. And  the  people  who  wait 
on  the  tables  in  the  big  college  din- 
ning room  have  their  meals  first  and 
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have  them  while  they  are  "warm  and 
good.  And  taking  care  of  the  fur- 
nace was  no  more  than  I  would  have 
done  if  my  parents  had  lived  and  I 
had  had  a  .good  home. ' ' 

"And  how  much  of  your  three 
hundred  dollars  have  you  got  left?" 
inquired  Prank,  curiously. 

Bert   shrugged   his   shoulders. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "I  have  all  of  that 
and  two  hundred  dollars  more  with 
it,  and  forty  or  fifty  volumes  as  the 
beginning  of  a  worth-while  library." 

Frank  jumped  up  excitedly. 

"How  did  you  make  all  that  extra 
money?"  he  demanded. 

Bert  didn't  answer  immediately. 

' '  You  see, ' '  he  said,  ' '  my  time  was 
taken  up,  and  I  felt  I  ought  to  be 
increasing  my  cash  resources  in  place 
of  depleting  them.  So  I  tried  to 
think  what  I  could  do  that  would  be 
of  real  value  to  some  one  and  yet 
take  very  little  of  my  time. 

' "  I  heard  of  a  firm  that  wanted  to 
secure  agents  among  the  college  stu- 
dents. One  student  was  selected  as 
resident  manager.  He  was  to  keep 
his  eye  out  for  likely,  business-like 
young  people  who  wanted  to  earn 
money  selling  a  certain  line  of  valu- 
able books.  The  proposition  was 
straight  enough.  My  work  was  to  se- 
lect such  young  people  and  when  I 
had  gathered  a  certain  number  to- 
gether, I  was  to  instruct  them  in  how 
to  present  those  books,  and  how  to 
sell  them  under  nearly  all  circum- 
stances. ' ' 

"How  did  you  know?"  Frank 
asked. 

' '  One  of  the  company  came  on  and 
gave  me  full  instuctions.  He  made 
me  teach  a  couple  of  demonstration 
classes  before  him,  and  at  last  he  said 


I'd  do. 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
I  get  a  certain  percentage  on  all  the 
business  done  by  my  agents.  That 
stimulates  me  to  select  only  good 
material,  and  to  give  them  the  best 
instructions  I  can,  and  to  keep  in 
touch  with  them.  I  have  planned  to 
give  a  couple  of  hours  twice  a  week 
to  this  work,  and  it  has  brought  me 
in  my  extra  cash.  Through  this  firm, 
I  can  get  my  books  wholesale,  and 
so  when  I  feel  I  can  afford  it,  I  buy 
a   good   book   which   will    benefit   me 

"What  are  you  studying  for?" 
and  read  it  before  I  buy  another." 
wondered  Frank. 

' '  I  am  headed  for  law,  but  I  want 
a  good  general  education  as  well." 

"Say,"  Frank  burst  out,  "you 
make  me  ashamed  of  myself.  Here 
I  am  grumbling  because  I  haven't  any 
money  left,  and  you  have  shown  me 
that  a  chap  can  go  out  and  earn 
money  if  he's  got  the  gumption  to  do 
it." 

"Earning  alone  isn't  enough,  smil- 
ed Bert.  "You've  got  to  learn  the 
art  of  spending  and  saving. 

' '  What  do  you  mean,  spending  and 
saving  ? ' '  presed  Frank. 

"I  mean,"  replied  Bert,  "that 
money  is  all  right  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  We  do  not  want  to  be  misers, 
but  if  we  can  learn  how  to  earn  it, 
and  how  to  save  it,  and  when  to  in- 
vest it  in  health,  or  travel,  or  edu- 
cation, our  work  for  others — then  our 
earning  and  saving  will  amount  to 
something. 

' '  But  it  amazes  me  to  see  people 
earn  by  dint  of  hard  work,  and  then 
get  rid  of  the  money  so  thoughtlessly 
and  have  little  to  show  for  it.  I  am 
ready  to  work,  but  I  want  'Value  Re- 
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ceived'  when  I  come  to  pay  out  my 
cash." 

Frank  was  walking  quickly  up  and 
down  the  path. 

'Say,"  he  said,"  "I  am  going  to 
iturn  over  a  new  leaf — and  I  bet  dad 
will  be  pleased.  Why,  if  I  were  left 
alons  as  you  were,  I  am  afraid  I 
wouldn't  amount  to  much  without  my 
people  back  of  me. ' ' 

"I  think  you  would,"  said  Bert 
quietly,  ' '  for  you  would  be  obliged 
to  take  life  a  little  more  seriously. 
In  the  meantime,  you  have  your 
parents,  boy,  and  you  want  to  appre- 
ciate them  and  all  they  are  doing  for 
you. ' ' 

Bert  looked  wistful. 

"I  am  too  busy,"  he  went  on,  "to 
be  very  lonesome,  but  once  in  a 
while — " 

"I  know,"  said  Frank  kindly,  as 
he  went  over  and  put  his  hand  on 
the  other  fellow's  shoulder. 

"Where  are  you  living  now?  Why 
can't  you  come  home  with  me  and 
meet  my  mother?  I  tell  you,  she's 
the  best  mother  I  ever  had  ! ' ' 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  smiled  Bert, 
"and  since  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  ask  me,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  go  with  you.  Besides,  who 
knows  but  you  may  come  to  my  col- 
lege some  day ! ' ' 

"Perhaps,"  nodded  Frank.  "I 
wasn't  at  all  sure  that  I  wanted  to 
go  anywhere  after  I  finished  high 
school,  but  some  way  you  have  made 
me  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege  enough 


to  work  for  and  not  'cast  aside." 

"You  are  right,"  beamed  Bert.  "I 
find  that  the  men  who  are  perform- 
ing the  most  valuable  service  are 
'those  who  have  been  willing  to  make 
preparation,  and  perhaps  to  sacri- 
fice some  of  the  smaller  thing  they 
would  like,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  finer  and  better  things  later 
on.  But  honestly,  I  can  say  that  I 
am  not  giving  up  very  much,  for  I 
have  such  an  abundance  that  is  rich 
and  fine  in  my  Life  all  the  time  that 
the  cheap  and  tawdry  things  do  not 
attract  me  as  they  used  to." 

The  boys  walked  along  side  by 
side  and  there  was  silence  for  some 
moments. 

' '  I  wanted  to  see  the  deep  sea 
pictures  tonight,  an  dgo  to  Firefly 
Lake,  and  I  couldn  't  do  either, ' '  ex- 
claimed Frank  at  last. 

"Did  you  know  these  things  were 
coming  the  first  of  the  week  when 
you   had   your   money?" 

"I  did,"  acknowledged  Frank. 

"Then,"  laughed  his  companion, 
"you  haven't  any  one  to  thank  but 
yourself  that  you  failed  to  make  plans 
for  tonight. ' ' 

"I  suppose  that's  so,"  said  Frank, 
"but  I  am  going  to  try  to  be  a  lit- 
tle wiser  after  this. ' ' 

"Yes,"  approved  Bert  Nasmith. 
' '  It  pays  to  look  ahead  and  to  exer- 
cise a  little  self-restraint  when  we 
see  something  better  yet  if  we  are 
satisfied  to  wait." 


The  youth  who  does  not  look  up  will  look  down;  and  the  spirit  that 
does  not  soar  is  destined  perhaps  to  grovel. — Disraeli. 
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GIVE  THEM  ALADDIN'S  LAMP. 


By  Angelo  Patri. 


The  children  of  the  Near  East  are 
sick  and  sad,  fatherless  and  mother- 
less, hungry  and  homeless.  Day  after 
day  you  may  make  your  way  among 
them  and  hear  no  shout  of  joy ;  never 
hear  a  child's  voice  lifted  in  lilting 
song  that  might  show  that  his  soul 
marched  to  its  rhythm;  never  hear  a 
swaggering  lad  say,  "0  Boy,  some 
swell  thing  I  got.  I'll  tell  the  world 
it 's  good. ' '  None  of  them  is  telling 
the  world  anything  save  a  story  of 
unutterable  sorrow. 

You  will  forget,  as  you  go  among 
these  children,  still  and  solemn  and 
sad-eyed,  how  it  feels  to  have  a  young 
bandit  climb  upon  you  and  search 
your  pockets  for  sweets  certain  to  be 
hidden  there — for  him.  You  will  for- 
get— and  know  that  you  have  forgot- 
ten by  a  wistful  stirring  within  you 
that  speaks  of  something  cherished 
and  massed — how  it  feels  to  be  cheeked 
by  some  saucy  youngling  to  whom  the 
world  is  a  garden  of  delight  where 
he  may  grow  and  flourish  like  the 
green  bay  tree. 

All  of  .Filey's  lovely  bad  ones  are 
missing.  Only  happy  children  can 
be  delightfully  troublesome:  only 
healthy  children,  well-fed  and  much 
beloved  are  ever  pouncing  and  dar- 
ing and  bold.  These  children  are 
neither  happy  nor  healthy  nor  well 
beloved.  They  are  staggering  under 
a  burden  which  is  the  price  of  a  great 
wrong'  in  which  they  had  no  part;  of 
which  they  understand  nothing,  know 
nothing,  save  the  grievous,  suffering- 
it  brought  upon  them.  And  they  are 
but   children. 

An   American  feels  heavy    hearted 


in  this  region  of  cheated  childhood. 
We  set  such  high  value  upon  the  hap- 
piness of  oar  ehilflreri:  In  spite  of 
tradition  and  example  and  awful 
warnings  we  have  held  to  the  idea 
that  a  happy  childhood  was  the  best 
culture  in  which  to  grow  a  rich  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Because  we 
believe  it,  this  is  the  land  of  happy 
children. 

Years  ago  a  handful  of  our  Fathers 
startled  the  world  with  the  announce- 
ment that  one  man  was  as  good'  as 
another,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  world  to  know  that  Americans 
felt  that  way.  It  might  make  life 
easier  all  round,  and  far  more  friend- 
ly. Being  as  good  as  another  meant 
being  as  human  as  each  other;  meant 
that  we  tied  to  each  other  by  lit- 
tle threads  of  feeling  that  carried 
the  thrill  of  each  mortal's  pain  or 
joy  to  every  other  in  the  world.  For 
generations  now  we  have  proved  it 
true.  We  have  woven  it  into  the 
fabric  of  what  we  call  our  people 
and   our   country. 

That  is  why,  then,  when  the  chil- 
dren just  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
world  are  suffering  it  hurts  every 
one  of  us,  and  we  cannot  see  our  own 
children  enjoying  the  schools  that 
are  to  them  castles  of  magic,  the  play- 
ground that  brings  glimpses  of  fairy- 
land, the  friends  that  are  to  them 
as  Alladdin's  lamp,  without  a  shadow 
falling  on  our  joy  and  a  wish  to 
share  the  happiness  of  our  childhood 
with  the  others. 

\To  call  for  help  for  suffering  chil- 
dren has  e\  er  fallen  on  deaf  ears  in 
this    country.     We    are    asking    help 
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for  these  clicildren  in  the  firm  faith 
that  i  they  will  ,  receive  it.  We  are 
asking  it  in  the  spirit  of  those  who 
would  share  a  privilege  for  every 
American  eitizen  thinks  it  a  privilege 
to  help  a  child.  We.  are  asking  it, 
knowing  that  it  will  mean  a  bit  of 
trouble  and  a  bit  of  sacrifice,  know- 
ing that  you  will  not  mind  either. 
What  is  a  little  bit  of  trouble;  a  tiny 
,spiceof  going  without,  in  comparison 
with  the  load  of  sorrow  you  are 'help- 
ing to  lift  from  the  shoulders  of  grief- 
stricken  children  ?     Children  too  deep 


set   in    anguish   to    know    to   ask  •  for 
themselves? 

We  are  asking  ■  for  them  so  that 
when  next  Christmas  your  children 
are  prancing  madly  in  festival  glee 
you  can  have  an  added  thrill  and  no 
pain  in  the  'sight,  knowing  that  in  a 
country  ■'.  afar  off  and  sore  stricken 
there -are  other  children  whose  day  you 
have  made  lighter  because  when  they 
were  ahungered  you  fed  them,  when 
they  were  sick  and  afflicted  you  com- 
forted them. 


"One  great  purpose  in  education  is  to  be  able  to  render  the  best  kind 
of  service  to  fellow  beings." 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN. 


Selected. 


is   monumental    bronze   his   look : 
soul   that  pity  touched,  but   never 
shook : 
Trained,   from  his   tree-rocked  cradle 

to  his  bier, 
The  fierce   extremes  of  good   and   ill 

to    brook 
ihpassive— fearing  but  the  shame  of 

fear — 
l  stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  without 
a  tear. 

— Campbell. 

In  Quest  cf  The  Book 

The    annals    of    Christian      nations 

ontain    no    incident     more     romatic 

nd    graphic    in    impressing    mission 

eeds  and  consecration  10  meet  those 

eeds,    than   a   seems   from   the   story 

the  Nez  Perces  of  Idaho.     In  the 

jear    1831    four    Nez      Perce      chiefs 

ade  their  way  over  the  Kockies  and 

ere  found  on  the  street  in  St.  Louis, 

king,   "Where   is   the   white   man's 


Book  of  Heaven?"  General  Clark 
befriended  them  and  showed  them 
everything  of  interest  in  the  town. 
Two.  of  the  four  fell  ill  and  died. 
Before  the  remaining  Indians  de- 
parted, General  Clark  gave  a  feast 
to  them  and  in  a  farewell  address  at 
this  feast  one  of  the  two  poured 
forth  his  burden  of  sorrow  in  words 
of    pathetic    eloquence    as    follows : 

I  came  to  you  over  the  trail  of 
many  moons  from  the  setting  sun. 
You  were  the  friends  of  my  fathers, 
who  have ,  all  gone  the  long  way.  I 
came  with  an  eye  partly  open  for  ray 
people  who  sit  in  darkness.  I  go 
back  with  both  eyes  closed.  How 
can  I  go  back  blind  to  my  blind  peo- 
ple? I  made  my  way  to  you  with 
strong  'arms  through  many  enemies 
and  strange  lands  that  I  might  carry 
back  much  to  them. '  I  go  back  with 
both  arms  broken  and   empty!     Two 
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fathers  cams  with  us;  they  were 
braves  of  many  snows  and  wars. 
We  leave  them  asleep  here  by  your 
great  water  and  tepees.  They  were 
tired  in  tnany  moons,  and  their 
moccasins  wore  out.  My  people  sent 
me  to  get  the  white  man's  Book  of 
Heaven.  You  took  me  to  where  you 
allow  your  women  to  dance,  as  we 
do  not  ours  and  the  Book  was  not 
th<,re!  You  showed  me  imagies  of  the 
Great  Spirit  and  \pictures  of  the 
Good  Land  beyond,  but  the  Book 
v,  as  not  among  them  to  tell  me  the 
way.  I  am  going  back  the  long  trail 
to  my  people  in  the  dark  land.  You 
make  my  feet  heavy  with  gifts  and 
my  moccasins  will  grow  old  carry- 
ing them,  and  yet  the  Book  is  not 
among  them!  When  I  tell  my  poor, 
blind  people  after  one  more  snow, 
in  the  big  council,  that  I  did  not 
tring  the  Book,  no  word  will  be  spok- 
en by  our  old  men  or  uy  our  young 


braves.  One  by  one  they  will  rise 
up  and  go  out  in  silence.  My  peo- 
ple will  die  in  darkness,  and  they 
will  go  on  a  long  path  to  other  hunt- 
ing grounds.  No  white  man  will  go 
with  them  and  no  white  man's  Book 
to  make  the  way  plain.     I  have  no! 

more    words. ' ' 

***** 

The  Bible  in  whole  or  in  part  has 
been  printed  in  thirty-five  languages 
of  Indians  north  of  Mexico.  In  five 
OjI  these  languages  the  whole  Bible 
is  in  print,  the  Mohican  or  Massa- 
chuetts,  the  Dakota  or  Sioux,  the  Cree, 
the  Eskimo  of  Labrador,  and  the 
Tuk-kuth-kutchin — a  tribe  of  the 
Northern  Yukon  territory,  Canada. 
In  nine  other  language^  tho  New 
Testament  entire,  and  in  twenty-one 
additional  languages  one  or  more 
books  of  the  Bible  have  appeared. — 
T.  C.  M.  in  The  Presbyterian  Survey. 


D.  A.  R.  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

By  Miss  Cordelia  Phifer  in  Charlotte  Observer. 


While  serving  as  State  Historian  for 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, I  was  frenquently  asked  to 
s'ate  facts  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion in  North  Carolina  and  even  since 
retiring  from  that  office  still  answer 
the  question  .  By  your  courtesy,  will 
answer  through  The  Observer  for  the 
benefit  of  new  members  who  are  con- 
stantly inquiring  from  all  parts  of 
the  State. 

In  1S9S,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Latta  attended 
the  Continental  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton as  a  delegate  from  the  chapter  in 
Macon,  Ga.,  of  which  siie  was  a  mem- 
ber at  that  time. 


In  the  roll  call  of  States,  North 
Carolina  was  one  of  the  few  of  thl 
Thirteen  Original  States  withoui 
D.  A.  R.  organization  and  this  fact 
was  greatly  regretted  by  the  National 
Board,  as  they  fully  realized  that  nc 
State  in  the  Union  was  richei'  ii: 
Revolutionary  history  than  Nort) 
Carolina.  The  National  officers  urgei 
Mrs.  Latta  to  assume  tiie  work  of  or 
ganizatior.  in  the  State.  Realizim 
the  importance  of  the  work  and  hei 
anxiety  to  have  women  help  preserve 
the  State's  history,  she  consented,  aw 
upon  her  return  to  Charlotte,  deter 
mined  that  the  State  of  her  adopt lot 
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should  no  longer     suffer  from  indif- 
ference to  its  glorious  past. 

Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  County 
were  the  first  objects  of  her  labor, 
she  met  with  many  discouragements 
and  trials  and  the  work  was  hard, 
but  by  her  indomitable  perseverance 
and  enthusiasm,  succeeded  in  organ- 
izing a  chapter  known  as  Mecklen- 
burg Chapter.  The  enapter  mem- 
bers were:  Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson, 
Mrs.  Sophie  Alexander,  Mrs.  Sallie 
Caldwell  White,  Mrs.  Josephine 
Phifer  Durant,  Mrs.  F.  I.  Osborne, 
Mrs.  D.  P.  Hutchison,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Chambers,  Miss  Cordelia  W.  Phifer, 
Miss  Addie  Williams,     Mrs.     T.     Jl. 


Robertson,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Grace  White  Springs,  Mrs.  Piatt  D. 
Walter,  Miss  Sallie  Badger  Hoke. 

These  charter  members  worked 
with  Mrs.  Latta,  helping  her  make 
the  application  blanks,  which  many 
considered  so  puzzling-  and  hard  to 
fill,  they  had  perfect  confidence  in 
the  intellectual  and  executive  ability 
of  their  leader  and  gladly  assisted  her. 
Mrs.  Latta  nev_>r  faltered  ,  in  her 
purpose  and  today  the  large  number 
of  chapters  and  hundreds  of  members 
all  over  the  State  are  proud  to  pro- 
claim Mrs.  Hattie  Nesbit  Latta  moth- 
er of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  North   Carolina. 


Knowledge  without  action  is  like  a  sail  without  wind. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


By  J.  J. 

The    boys      have     just      completed 
the    shucking    of    corn. 


Mr.  G-uy  Alexander  has  taken 
charge  of  the  laundry,  until  Mr. 
Russell    returns    from   hia   vacation. 


Jones,  Jr. 

Miss  Vernie  Goodman  is  spending 
a  few  days  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  A.  B.  Goodman  in  Moores- 
ville. 


M.\  Paul  Owensby  has  taken 
/marga  of  the  first  cottage,  on  au- 
of  a  vacancy. 


Rev.  W.  C.  Lylerly,  pastor  of  the 
Reform  church  of  Concord,  conducted 
the  services  last  Sunday  afternoon; 
he  made  a  very  interesting  talk 
and  it  was  enjoyed  by  everyone. 


The  new  union  suits  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  boys  last  Satur- 
day. And  the  boys  were  all  glad  to 
act  them.     . 


Mr.  Sam  B.  Kennett,  one  of  the 
>"rst  cottage  officers,  has  resigned 
his  duties  at  the  institution  and 
he  will  work  far  the  government, 
as  a  railroad  Mail  Clerk. 


The  Printing  Dept.  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School  is  printing  the 
Biennial  report,  for  the  Caswell 
Training    School,    at   Kinston. 


Rev.  A.  W.  Plyer,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Advocate,  of  Greensboro, 
visited    the    institution,    last    Sunday 
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morning;'  i be   delivered   a  '  very  inter- - 
esting  sermon:  to  the  boys. 


The  boys*  were  all  surprised  last 
Thursday  evening,  in  having  a  pic- 
ture show,  for  the  second  time,  dur- 
ing last  week;  the  picture  exhibited 
was  "Kazan."  The  show  was  en- 
joyed by   everyone. 


Ralph  Ma,rtain,  Slyvester  Honey- 
cutt,  James  Stevenson,  James  Robi- 
son,  Lenord  Atkins,  Claud  Dun,  Ther- 
mon  Baker,  Cecil  Trull,  Howard 
Riggs   and   Judge   Brooks      composed 


the  ' '  Happy ' '  squad  when  they  'were 
visited  by  their  relatives,  last  Wed- 
nesdav. 


The  Boger  Literary  Society  of  thi: 
seventh  cottage  was  called  to  order 
last.  Monday  evening.  The  Program 
for  the  evening  was  as  followers 
Headings  by  J.  J..  Jones  and  Mack 
Duncan,  Declamations  by  Ben  Cook 
and  Van  Doud,  the  debate  for  the 
evening  was.  Resolved  "that  coun- 
try life  is  more  beneficial  to  man- 
kind than  City  life.  The  affirmative 
side  won. 


AS  WE  KNOW. 

"He  didn't  know  any  better."  Have  you  heard  that  excuse  for  mis- 
takes and  blunders  which  may  have  turned  out  fatally?  The  other  day 
a  little  fellow  put  a  piece  of  iron  on  a  railroad  track  to  see  what  the  big 
engine  would  40  to  the  iron.  The  result  was  a  costly  wreck.  But  that 
child  knew  no  better.  He  had  not  been  warned,  for  he  had  never  been 
near  the  railroad  before.  It  was  new  to  him.  He  was  doing  according 
to  his  knowledge,  but  he  did  not  know  the  harm  in  placing  iron  on  the 
track.  How  many  people  do  as  well  as  they  know?  We  know  that  intem- 
perance is  both  harmful  and  sinful,  but  we  keep  on  being  intemperate. 
We  are  warned  against  physical  risks,  but  we  take  them  and  suffer  in  con- 
sequence. If  we  always  did  as  well  as  we  know  we  would  be  spared 
many  discomforts  and  would  save  others  from  many  heartaches.  But 
we  toy  with  sin,  we  make  light  of  religion,  and  let  our  jugdment  plead 
in  vain  to  prevent  our  iniquitious  ways.  The  best  contribution  any  one 
can  make  to  his  community  is  to  live  up  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
to  strive  to  keep  his  knowledge  up  to  the  highest  standards.  If,  for  ex- 
ample we  know  we  should  support  the  church,  we  must  do  it,  or  believe 
our  knowledge  and  betray  our  conscience.  To  him  that  knoweth  to  do 
good  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.— Selected. 
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